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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE PRESS CONTACT: Ari Fleischer or Amy Tucci 
December 30. 1994 (202) 225-8933 

No. 1 ALL OTHERS CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 


SHAW ANNOUNCES CONTRACT WITH AMERICA 
HEARINGS ON WELFARE REFORM 


Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., (R-FL), Chairman Designate of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced Lhat the Subcommittee will 
conduct a series of hearings on the Personal Responsibility Act that is pan of the Contract with 
America, the series of 10 bills offered by the Republicans as a national legislative agenda. The 
hearings will be held on January 13, 20, 23, 27, and 30. 1995. The first four hearings will feature 
invited witnesses; the last hearing will include Members of Congress and public wimesses. The 
January 13 hearing will be held in the main Committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth House 
Office Building, beginning at 10:00 a.m. Room locations and times for the four other hearings 
will be announced in a subsequent press release. 

BACKGROUND: 


The American public, recipients of public aid, scholars, and Members of Congress all agree 
that the American welfare system is broken. One of the system's biggest flaws is that people who 
receive welfare tend to stay on the rolls for many years. In the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program, for example, more than 60 percent of those on the rolls at a given moment will 
eventually claim benefits for nine years or more. A second flaw in the welfare system is its growing 
cost and the expanding number of overlapping programs. A third flaw is that the nation suffers from 
rising illegitimacy rates that many scholars believe are linked to guaranteed welfare benefits. There 
is considerable evidence that illegitimate children are more likely to drop out of school, be 
unemployed, and join the welfare rolls themselves as young adults. Finally, the welfare system does 
little to encourage work. 

To examine these problems, the Subcommittee has organized four topical hearings and one 
general hearing in which members of the Subcommittee will hear from their Congressional colleagues 
and the general public. The topical hearings are: 

Costs of Welfare. Role of Entitlements, and Block Grants (Friday. January 1 31 . Witnesses 
will examine the growth of spending on means-tested programs and the role of entitlements in this 
growth. The Subcommittee will also take testimony about the use of block grants as a strategy for 
controlling Federal spending and for returning authority and flexibility in designing programs for the 
poor to State governments. 

Illegitimacy and Welfare (Friday. January 20) . Witnesses from the Congressional Research 
Service and the Congressional Budget Office will summarize historical changes in rates of 
illegitimacy and the role illegitimacy has played in recent years in the growth of the welfare rolls. 

The Subcommittee will also hear testimony about the relationship, if any, between welfare benefits 
and rates of illegitimacy, and about the relationship between illegitimacy and social problems such as 
poverty, welfare use, school dropout, crime, and drug use. 

Welfare Dejendenev and WcIfare-to-Work Programs (Monday. January 231 . After examining 
evidence regarding the length of stays on welfare, the Subcommittee will hear from researchers and 
program administrators about the effectiveness of programs that provide education, training, job 
search, and work experience in helping families leave welfare. 

Changing Eligibility for Supplemental Security Income (Friday. January 27) . The Personal 
Responsibility Act or previous bills introduced by members of the Ways and Means Committee calls 
for reduced benefits for aliens, drug addicts, and children on the Supplemental Security Income 
Program. This hearing will be devoted to testimony from several panels of witnesses on reducing or 
eliminating SSI benefits for these groups of recipients. 
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The Subcommittee will hear from the interested public and Members of Congress on Monday, 
January 30. 


DETAILS FOR SUBMISSIONS OF REQUESTS TO BE HEARD : 

Requests to be heard must be made by telephone to Diane Kirkland or Traci Altman 
(202) 225-1721 no later than the close of business, Friday, January 6, 1995. The telephone request 
should be followed by a formal written request to Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on 
Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1 102 Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. The staff of the Subcommittee on Human Resources will notify by 
telephone those scheduled to appear as soon as possible after the filing deadline. Any questions 
concerning a scheduled appearance should be directed to the staff at (202) 225-1025. 

Id view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, the Subcommittee may not be 
able to accommodate all requests to be heard. Those persons and organizations not scheduled for 
an oral appearance are encouraged to submit written statements for the record of the hearing. Ail 
persons requesting to be heard, whether they are scheduled for oral testimony or not, will be notified 
as soon as possible after the filing deadline. 

Witnesses scheduled to present oral testimony are required to summarize briefly their written 
statements in no more than five minutes. THE FIVE MINUTE RULE WILL BE STRICTLY 
ENFORCED. The full written statement of each witness will be included in the printed record. 

In order to assure the most productive use of the limited amount of time available to question 
witnesses, all witnesses scheduled to appear before die Subcommittee are required to submit 200 
copies of their prepared statements for review by Members prior to the hearing. Testimony should 
arrive at the Subcommittee on Human Resource office, room B-317 Rayburn House Office 
Building, no later than 24 hours before hearings. 


WRITTEN STATEMENTS IN LIEU OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE ; 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed record of the 
hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement by the close of business, Friday, 
February 3, 1995, to Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means. U.S. House 
of Representatives, 1102 Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those 
filing written statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested public at 
the hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources office, room B-3 1 7 Rayburn House Office Building, before the hearing begins. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

January 13, 1995 
No. HR-1 


SHAW ANNOUNCES TIME AND ROOM LOCATIONS FOR THE 
CONTRACT WITH AMERICA HEARINGS ON WELFARE REFORM 


Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the 
series of Subcommittee hearings on the Personal Responsibility Act that is part of the 
Contract With America will begin at 10:00 a.m. on Friday. January 20. and Friday. 
January 27. and will begin at 12:00 noon on Monday. January 23. and Monday. 
January 30. All four hearings will be held in the main Committee hearing room. 
1100 Longworth House Office Buildiny. 

All other details for the hearings remain the same. (See Subcommittee press 
release No. 1.) 


****** 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-I72I 

January 24, 1995 
No. HR-2 


SHAW ANNOUNCES TIME CHANCE AND ADDITIONAL DAY OF 
HEARINGS ON CONTRACT WITH AMERICA 
WELFARE REFORM PROPOSAL 

Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the 
Subcommittee hearing scheduled for Friday, January 27, 1995, will begin instead at 
9:00 a.m. in the main Committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth Honse OtDce 
Building. The hearing had been scheduled to begin at 10:00 a.m. The subject of the 
hearing is changing eligibility for Supplemental Security Income. 

In addition, Shaw said that in an effort to accommodate the large number of 
public witnesses who have requested the opportunity to appear before the 
Subcommittee, a second hearing for public witnesses will be held on Thursday, 
February 2, 1995. The hearing will begin at 9:00 a.m. in B-318 of the Rayburn 
House Onice Building. The first hearing for public wimesses is scheduled for 
Monday, January 30, 1995, beginning at 12:00 noon in 1100 Longworth House Office 
Building. Only members of the public who, in accordance with prior press releases, 
have requested to be heard and have been contacted by the Committee, will be 
scheduled to testify on February 2. Other interested members of the public are invited 
to submit written statements for the record of these proceedings. 

All other details for the hearings remain the same. (See Subcommittee 
Advisory No. 1 and HR-1.) 
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Chairman Shaw. I will call this first hearing to order. 

We on the Human Resources Subcommittee have a historic op- 
portunity. I would like to ask at this time unanimous consent that 
my written statement be put into the record so that I might sum- 
marize. We, as Republicans and Democrats, have an opportunity to 
work together not only with the administration but also with the 
Governors of this coimtry to change the world as we know it, today, 
here in the United States, to take a program which has grown and 
grown many times to the detriment of the people that it is trying 
to help, without any proper attention being given to it. 

I think in looking for new ideas and reaching out for new ideas 
as to what is wrong with welfare, and how we can change it, we 
have to look no further than the States and what they are doing. 
We have a welfare system here in the United States that has paid 
people not to work, has paid people not to get married, has paid 
people to stay where they are in a life of poverty and not to suc- 
ceed. By changing this system we have an opportunity to give these 
people a new lease on life, and to help them take control of their 
future and enjoy a new freedom that many of them have not en- 
joyed because they have been enslaved with the chains of welfare 
in this country. 

We are going to be reaching out for even more new ideas in the 
next few weeks as we go through the hearing process. We are on 
the fast track. The American people are behind us. I think from lis- 
tening to Democrats and Republicans that we all want to accom- 
plish the same thing even though we may have substantially dif- 
ferent ideas as to how to go about it and as to some of the details. 
I find a consensus of what brings us together and that is the real- 
ization that the welfare program we have is the cruelest program 
of all because it pays people not to succeed. Thinking back to some 
of the Full Committee hearings that we have had, I was struck by 
a comment that one of our witnesses made yesterday, and that was 
that people will rise to the expectations you have of them. If you 
don’t expect an3dhing of them, that they will not disappoint you be- 
cause that is exactly what is going to happen — nothing. 

But if you raise your expectations and believe that these people 
can accomplish something, they also will not disappoint you be- 
cause they will have within themselves self-esteem and they will 
work to levels that they did not think possible. I look forward to 
this hearing. 

We have as our first panel of witnesses, two of the outstanding 
Governors in this country, one a Democrat and one a Republican. 
Our former colleague from Delaware, Governor Carper, who has a 
distinguished record here in the House as well as in the State of 
Delaware is trying to make a difference and trying to stop the wel- 
fare spiral. 

Governor Engler of Michigan has done an outstanding job as one 
of the leading Governors in this country in stopping the cycle of 
welfare and the spiraling effect it has on this country. I look for- 
ward to this hearing and I think it is proper that we start with 
these gentlemen as our first two witnesses. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Opening Prepared Statement 
Chairman Clay Shaw 
Subcommittee on H uman Resources 
January 13, 1995 


Today we begin our first hearing on the important issue of overhauling America's 
welfare system. The American people know our current system is broken. They want it 
fixed, yie are here to fix it. 

Republicans intend to revolutionize the system fi'om top to bottom. In doing so, we 
will pursue two broad goals: We will protect the needy. We will also protect the taxpayer. 

Make no mistake about it - nothing could be crueler than the welfare status quo. It is 
cruel to the needy. It is cruel to the poor. It is cruel to children. 

Welfare in America today does not give people a sense of personal responsibility. 
Welfare in America today does not give people economic incentives to get a job and keep a 
job. Welfare in American today does not create moral values that unite families as they 
move up the ladder of opportunity. 

Welfare today has left a sad mark on the American success story. Too many welfare 
recipients live in a world where children have no dreams for the future and parents have 
given up their hopes for today. It is a world without fathers. It is a world without fi-eedom 
and safety. It is a world without dignity. 

It is also a world where leaders have failed to make the tough decisions that must be 
made if we are to help the beneficiaries and the taxpayers. 

Is it any wonder that taxpayers are asking if all the money they have spent on welfare 
has done any good? 

To change this failed system of socialized compassion, we plan to take eight actions: 

One - we will require work of able-bodied adults receiving welfare 

Two - we will send major responsibility for the design and implementation of 

programs to the state and local level 

Three - we will limit the length of time able-bodied adults can receive cash benefits 
Four - we will end many of the overlapping means-tested programs 
Five - we will limit entitlements 

Six - we will limit welfare payments to minor unwed mothers 
Seven - we will end welfare for most noncitizens 
Eight - we will reduce welfare spending 
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When we have completed our task, life will be better for the recipients of these 
programs. Life will also be better for the American taxpayer. We made a contract with the 
American people last fall to do this. We intend to honor that contract. 

in today’s hearing, we will address the closely related topics of federal spending on 
means-tested programs and the role of entitlements in the growth of spending on means- 
tested programs. In addition, we want to take testimony on the advantages and 
disadvantages of block grants as a means of reducing complexity, saving money, and 
returning the initiative on welfare programs to the states and localities. 

To help us pursue these issues, we are fortunate to have with us two panels of 
distinguished wimesses and an equally distinguished wimess from the Clinton 
Administration. We will begin with Governor John Engler of Michigan. In his four years 
as governor, he has established Michigan as one of the nation’s most innovative states. His 
reforms of the Michigan welfare system have produced several notable results, the most 
imporant being that Michigan has the highest percentage of AFIX! mothers working of any 
state in the country. He is joined on the panel by Governor Tom Carper of Delaware. 
Governor Carper is well known to members of this Committee for his role as one of the 
leaders of welfare reform in the House back in 1987 and 1988. Many of us remember his 
courageous attempts to forge a bipartisan bill in the midst of highly partisan debate. 

Before turning to our wimesses, I yield to the distinguished ranking minority 
member, Mr. Ford, for a statement. 
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Chairman Shaw. I yield to the Ranking Minority Leader, Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, as Ranking Minority Member of this Committee would like 
to join you and the Republicans in hopefully some type of biparti- 
san spirit to fashion a welfare bill that will respond to those 
human needs of people in this country. We know that there are 
those who are trapped into this vicious cycle of poverty and wel- 
fare, we know that the system out there is not working and re- 
sponding to many of the human needs of our children and those 
women who are trapped at this dead end of the welfare cycle itself. 

I would like to say as we go through the witnesses, and I wel- 
come the two Governors today, but as we go through this welfare 
process, that the Democrats are going to make it clear that we are, 
in fact, skeptical about the block grants. We won’t let poor kids suf- 
fer in this welfare package or the welfare reform bill we will report 
from this Committee. We need to make sure we strengthen the 
child support provisions, to make sure that women and children 
are not the targets, that we also place that responsibility on the fa- 
ther, as well. 

Democrats will support responsible work requirements before 
this Subcommittee to be reported in the welfare reform package. It 
is clear that we must assure the welfare of our children and let it 
be a national responsibility to respond to many of those human 
needs and we meet those human needs in the welfare population. 
We know that the welfare population is over 14 million people in 
this country and we know that they are in need of changes in the 
system itself. 

So we as Democrats want to work with you, want to join with 
our colleagues on the majority side of this Subcommittee, but more 
so we want to join with the welfare population in trying to suggest 
and bring about work requirements that will put welfare mothers 
to work and to make sure that the fathers do their responsibility 
and ease the burden on the Federal Government in paying for cash 
assistance and other types of welfare programs in this country. 

We look forward to working with you on this Committee and are 
ready for the debate and the dialog to start now, Mr. Chairman. 

[The opening statement of Mr. English follows:] 



FOR THE RECORD 


The Honorable Phil English 
January 13, 1995 

Before the House Hays and Means Committee 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Hearing on Welfare Reform 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, this is a historic 
and very important day. As we begin hearing testimony today on 
welfare reform provisions Including the growth of means tested 
programs and spending welfare entitlements, and block grants, we 
are taking our first step toward changing a system that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans are dissatisfied with and want 
to see changed. 

I firmly believe that by embracing goals that include a frontal 
attack on illegitimacy, a clear work requirement, time limits, and 
controls on overall welfare spending, we will be immediately 
addressing the most serious problems with our current system. I 
feel I can speak for my Congressional District in saying that the 
existing problems are of the magnitude that we simply cannot wait 
to begin making the changes that will move substantial numbers of 
adults from welfare rolls to work rolls - not to mention saving $40 
billion over the first five years of enactment. 

We have a responsibility to shape reform legislation that links 
welfare rights to responsible Individual behavior and offers viable 
prescriptions for reducing welfare dependency. Our reforms must 
seek to preserve the family structures of those in the underclass 
seeking to escape poverty. 

He have a host of witnesses who will present emotional and very 
serious testimony. I am grateful for their attendance and 
encourage my colleagues to not lose sight of our states and our 
citizens and how our decisions will affect individuals. 
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Chairman Shaw. We are certainly starting out on the right foot. 
Let’s see if we can let this continue. 

The first witness today is Governor John Engler, a leader in wel- 
fare reform in his own right. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN ENGLER, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

MICHIGAN 

Governor Engler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin by pointing to this stack of documents in front of 
me that represent the rules and regulations from just three Federal 
welfare programs, AFDC, food stamps and Medicaid, then as sup- 
plemented by the fiscal year 1994 and 1995 changes to the rules. 
These are Washington’s rules. This is what a frontline worker in 
the State of Michigan or the State of Delaware or across the Nation 
have to master in order to help people that are in need. 

I believe that these cumbersome rules represent a barrier that 
restricts States from reforming welfare, a barrier that locks fami- 
lies in poverty, a barrier with your help that we must tear down. 
While I come to this hearing on welfare reform to debate welfare 
reform, I respectfully suggest that the answers to our problems will 
not be found here. 

James Q. Wilson, UCLA professor, recently said that we ought 
to turn the task and the money for rebuilding lives, welfare pay- 
ments, housing subsidies, the whole lot, over to our cities and 
States and the private agencies to be found there. 

To accomplish this goal, I propose the following guidelines: 

First, get Washington out of the way. Conservative micro- 
management is just as bad as liberal micromanagement. States 
must have the freedom with no strings attached to implement 
change. What works in Denver might not work in Detroit. Every 
city and State is different. That is why the States need the flexibil- 
ity to be different, to be creative in our strategy to reform welfare 
and restore hope. 

As you know, AFDC was set up to help widows and their chil- 
dren during the Great Depression. American families, om- economy, 
our way of life, have dramatically changed since then and the pro- 
gram has not, except to become more complicated and cumbersome. 
The problems we confront are not “one size fits all.” 

So a Federal “one size fits all” approach can not, has not, and 
will not work. Washington has had 60 years to tackle the welfare 
problem. It is time to give the States a chance. Certainly we can 
do better than the current Federal system that is represented by 
those rules and regulations. It is a dizzying array of failed social 
experiments that break up families, discourage marriage and don’t 
encourage or reward work. 

Let me give you an example. In Michigan there is an AFDC cli- 
ent who lives in public housing, section 8 housing. This person re- 
fused to be part of our mandatory work program so we sanctioned 
the client by cutting her AFDC grant. Therefore, we cut her in- 
come. The result — did she go to work? Not by a long shot. 

Since her income went down, her housing rent was lowered and 
her food stamp allowance went up. Bottom line, the sanctions for 
not working became a financial plus and she was better off sta5dng 
at home and saying no to work. 
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Another quick example. Because of Federal rules for about half 
the families that we send checks to on AFDC, the States have no 
effective way to enforce our work rules, require child immuniza- 
tions or any number of other important actions to encourage re- 
sponsibility and self-reliance. The irony is that these Federal rules 
which are intended to protect children then actually hiul them by 
condemning their families to a life on welfare. 

The good news is that there is a way to solve this problem — block 
grants that allow the States the flexibility they need and have 
sought and demanded for so long. 

Mr. Chairman, I am encouraged by your leadership and that of 
this Subcommittee and other leaders in Congress who are willing 
to consider replacing a myriad of some 336 Federal programs such 
as AFDC, child care, food stamps, and job training, with 8 block 
grants. 

That pile of regulations that you saw represents only three pro- 
grams. We can only imagine what it would look like if we had the 
paperwork from all 336 programs. I probably wouldn’t be able to 
see this Subcommittee behind that pile of documents. I think that 
I speak for every Governor who has ever applied for a waiver when 
I say that change is needed and needed now. 

Second, real reform cannot burden taxpayers with spending in- 
creases or additional entitlements. Reform must save money, re- 
form can save money. Welfare reform can be a win-win for both the 
recipients and the taxpayers. In Michigan, our strategy to encour- 
age work over welfare saves taxpayers more than $100 million over 
the first 2 years. 

I would repeat that number because that is a shared savings be- 
tween State and Federal Government — $100 million. 

How much money can we save with nationwide reform? Plenty. 
In return for the flexibility of block grants. Governors have dis- 
cussed a freeze in Federal spending over a 5-year period. The re- 
sult, savings of tens of billions of dollars. 

Some say that reforms that save money are unfair and punish 
the poor. I think what is unfair is a system that condemns too 
many Americans to lives on welfare. 

Third, I think we should remember that Americans are the most 
generous people in the world. We seek to free the power and money 
that has been held captive in Washington, not to hoard it in cities 
and State capitals but to encourage innovation at the local level, 
in the neighborhoods, efforts that would include churches, syna- 
gogues and mosques and civic groups and families. It is obvious 
that government cannot be a parent and cannot replace the family, 
but government can become a partner. Working together as a com- 
munity we can tap the ability of each individual to help and to be 
responsible. 

Mr. Chairman and the Committee, I think ultimately this debate 
is about values and basic principles, about work, responsibility, 
freedom and independence. And make no mistake, most welfare cli- 
ents want to work and want to contribute. 

That leads me to the last point — the best welfare program is a 
private sector job. By limiting government, by cutting taxes and re- 
ducing the burden of regulation, we can create a climate of oppor- 
tunity that will allow aid recipients to leave the welfare rolls for 
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private pa3Tolls and at the same time a condition of receiving as- 
sistance must be a commitment to becoming a productive member 
of society. 

Bepnning in 1992 as a result of Federal waivers, AFDC recipi- 
ents in Michigan were asked to sign a social contract that commit- 
ted them to either working, training to work or volunteering for at 
least 20 hours a week. We also implemented incentives to make 
work pay. We eliminated disincentives to work, saving, to entrepre- 
neurship. Results so far have been impressive. Three out of four 
welfare parents voluntarily participated in the social contract. 
More than 1 out of 4 are working, earning income, compared to less 
than 1 in 10 nationwide. As a result, since the beginning of the 
program some 50,000 cases and last year more than 25,000 cases 
have been closed due to income from employment and welfare case- 
loads are now at the lowest level since 1988. 

We recently received additional waivers to make the social con- 
tract mandatory and even step up the emphasis on work as the 
first step toward independence. Grants will now be reduced or 
eliminated for those who fail to comply within the first year. 

As I pointed out earher, there are barriers in Federal law which 
limit our ability to make that as effective as we would like. There 
is no doubt that Michigan’s reform plan could serve as a model for 
the Nation. However, I don’t believe our approach ought to be 
forced on any States. 'Those decisions ought to be made at the State 
level, the local level, the family level. 

Should there be standards of accountability? Absolutely. Rigid 
rules, inflexible regulations? Absolutely not. The bottom line is set 
the States free. The Speaker said that the States are prepared to 
take back the responsibility if they are given the freedom to be re- 
sponsible. He is right and I know that Michigan is prepared, and 
I believe that America is ready as well. 

Thank you for the opportunity to come here today to answer your 
questions. I look forward to them. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Our next speaker will be Tom Car- 
per from the State of Delaware. 

Tom, you must feel somewhat vindicated from your work in the 
Congress in seeing this process finally moving forward. 

Governor Carper. I feel a sense of deja vu. I want to say thainks 
to you and to Members of the Subcommittee. 

Chairman Shaw. Your full statement will be made part of the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS R. CARPER, GOVERNOR, STATE 

OF DELAWARE 

Governor CARPER. It is good to be with all of you and good to see 
you again. The debate that we have entered into has potential cer- 
tainly for being contentious, potential for being divisive. It also 
ought to be a healthy debate. Judging from the first 15 or 20 min- 
utes of it, I sense this will be a healthy debate that will help us 
get closer to the kind of changes we want and need to make with 
respect to welfare in this country. 

I am not here to speaik for the National Governors’ Association. 
I don’t know that they have a policy on block grants. I think to the 
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extent that we do, it is probably in opposition to block grants in 
food and nutrition. We will be here spending time toward the end 
of the month talking about our welfare policy and some Glovemors 
who haven’t thought for 2 seconds about block grEinting any of 
these programs — some who are going to be Grovemors aren’t even 
Grovemors yet. They are trying to figure out how to find their of- 
fices and not whether to block grant anything. So we will have a 
chance to have a debate and some discussion among ourselves, par- 
ticularly when the new Grovemors come onboard. 

I don’t know enough personally about the legislation that I think 
the Republican majority side has been working on, the Personal 
Responsibility Act. I don’t know enough about it to be able to cri- 
tique it well. I have a couple of concerns about block grants that 
I would share with you later. I do have a lot of respect for some 
of the people that are working on your proposals and my gut tells 
me that we will be able in the end to work constructively together. 

With respect to block grants, I sense that there are some things 
that can be block granted. We have 150 Federal training programs 
that we may or may not participate in as States. I don’t think we 
need 150. The idea of block granting those can and does make a 
lot of sense. 

Another possibility, arguably some programs could be block 
granted. Others I think arguably should not be. You may want to 
consider giving States the flexibility to say if a particular State 
wants to have a block grant approach as opposed to an individual 
entitlement approach, let a couple of States experiment with it, see 
if they really do realize the cost savings that Governor Engler has 
been talking about, and let them be the guinea pig for the rest of 
the country. 

While I don’t know a whole lot about the legislation that the ma- 
jority of this Subcommittee is working on, I do know that the sys- 
tem that I think began in 1935 where we, with all good intention, 
began providing some assistance to widows, I think the first Social 
Security Act, that well-intended system has gone out of control and 
has led us to where we are today. In spite of efforts in 1988, it has 
led us to a place where our welfare system in spite of its good in- 
tentions really fosters dependency and it has to be changed. I hope 
that we can do that. 

When you think about people who are on welfare you say why 
should they get ofi? Consider this: In the past until recently if you 
got off of welfare and took a job, what do you gain? You gain the 
right to pay taxes, personal. Federal and State income taxes. You 
gain the right to pay Social Security taxes. What did you lose? 
Your health care, child care, you may lose your food stamps. You 
have no one to take care of your kids and you may lose a place to 
live. So the logical decision for a lot of folks on welfare, frankly, has 
been to stay on welfare. What we tried to do in 1988 and what we 
need to do in 1995 is to change the system of incentives and dis- 
incentives. 

I would like you to know what is going on in one little State up 
the road, Delaware, what we are trying to do. The Clinton adminis- 
tration, they have been good about giving waivers. Governor Engler 
talked about the waivers we need to get around the rules and regu- 
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lations that exist. This administration has been better I think than 
any administration in history in letting us experiment. 

It sure takes a lot of time and I know it takes a lot of their time 
to read all our waiver requests and figure out what they are going 
to waive or not waive. We have to simplify that if nothing else. In 
Delaware, we are going to start at the beginning and try to turn 
off the spigot. 

By that I mean begin diminishing the number of kids that are 
having children. Thirty percent of the kids born in our country last 
year and probably in Delaware as well, 30 percent were born to 
single parents, many to teenage parents, and that is not a sustain- 
able situation. If it continues to worsen in the future, heaven help 
us in this country. 

I don’t think there is a silver bullet on turning around teen preg- 
nancy, but I urge you as a Committee, just as I have urged the 
President, to take a leadership role in leading a national campaign 
against teenage pregnancy. I would urge you in your deliberations 
to also focus on how to turn off the spigot and begin reducing the 
incidence of teenage pregnancy. I don’t think it is the root of all 
evil, but I think it is a close second to whatever is. 

We shouldn’t be surprised that a lot of kids are getting pregnant. 
If you take these ingredients, raging hormones and add a diminish- 
ment in morality and the notion that people bring shame upon 
themselves becoming pregnant out of wedlock, added to what lads 
see in movies or on television these days. I am told the kid who 
watches an average amount of television and sees an average num- 
ber of movies in a year is exposed to 2,000 or 2,500 sexual episodes. 

The signal that the kids are getting from the media is go for it; 
there are no consequences and there is not much of a different 
message in many famihes coming the other way. We have a lot of 
kids who come home at the end of the schoolday without super- 
vision. Nobody is at home. We have a situation where a lot of 
young girls need and want somebody to love them and the idea of 
having a baby who will love and want and need them is desirable. 

You have got a lot of guys who are looking for a conquest in 
order to build their self-esteem. They do it by gaining a sexual con- 
quest and being able to brag about how many kids they have fa- 
thered. To make things worse is a welfare system which says if you 
have that child out of wedlock whether you are 13 or 33, we are 
going to provide a safety net for you and provide for your needs 
and the needs of your child to some degree, we should not be sur- 
prised that given that system where we are today as a country. 

Delaware, on the issue of teenage pregnancy, a couple of ways we 
propose to eliminate that. We are establishing a nonprofit private 
sector alliance. The alliance will include not just government but 
a lot of private sector corporations, we hope, nonprofit organiza- 
tions and the religious community in our State as well. We propose 
to begin a multimedia campaign probably on a lot of television 
shows and radio stations that you and I don’t watch or listen to but 
to get a message to encourage kids to postpone the age they become 
sexually active and literally to help kids develop the message. 

We will be holding a teen summit for teenagers from across the 
State to come and meet with their Grovemor and tell us what they 
think we should do. We will be asking them to develop 30-second 
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and 60-second videos where they will be able to put the names of 
their schools at the beginning of the videos to put out the message 
to encourage kids to wait, to remind them of the problems of pov- 
erty and disease and the need for parents to talk to their kids. We 
are going to kids who know best I think how to solve this problem 
to help us to deliver that message. 

We will be making changes in our school curriculum, asking 
college-age kids to come in and work with high school-age kids, 
college-age kids who have made the decision not to become preg- 
nant, to work with high schoolers to encourage them to make the 
same decision. We are going to have high schoolers who have made 
the decision not to become pregnant to work with junior high 
school children and to be role models and to teach skills to say no. 

Other things that we are doing to address the issue of teen preg- 
nancy, we are going to require in our waiver request that we are 
submitting to the Clinton administration at the end of this month, 
require kids to live at home not to be able to move out when they 
do become pregnant, require them as a condition to be eligible for 
AFDC to assist fully in determining paternity, and we are going to 
require them to stay in school, either a regular school or in an al- 
ternative degree program, in order to be ehgible for benefits and 
to the extent they don’t do that, the sanctions that we would im- 
pose are dramatic and eventually would wipe out entirely the 
AFDC grant that might be going to the parent, in this case to the 
grandparent, or the baby. 

We are working on the prevention side to prevent teenage preg- 
nancy. Among other things, parenting skills, providing a broad 
range of parenting skills for a lot of people who haven’t a clue how 
to raise a child. We are making it possible for 4-year-olds in our 
State in poverty to participate in Head Start, school reform initia- 
tives bringing hundreds, maybe thousands of mentors to the 
schools to be positive role models for kids who need them. We have 
a bunch of boys and girls clubs springing up around our State; PAL 
facilities, community facilities. The idea is to give kids something 
constructive to do. We can’t just impose sanctions, but we have to 
provide positive alternatives, and we are trying to do that in our 
State. 

Let me mention briefly the five principles that underlie our wel- 
fare reform initiative in Delaware. John spoke to one or two of 
these. One, people should be better off when they go to work, not 
worse off. Work should pay. 

Two, there should be some limits on benefits. There shouldn’t be 
a lifetime entitlement, but reasonable benefit time limits. We pro- 
pose that the time limits will change as the person gets older, that 
the time limit diminishes with the person’s age. 

Three, we like the idea of a social contract of mutual responsibil- 
ity. I am the welfare recipient, you are the State. For example, you, 
the State, offer to do certain things to help me, the welfare recipi- 
ent. For example, you will help me with my education, to get my 
high school degree, help v»dth job training, with job placement, 
maybe help me with some transportation to the job, some child 
care for my kids and make sime that we still have health care. 

That is your part of the social contract to me, the recipient. My 
responsibilities would be to take advantage of the education, take 
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advantage of the job training, take the job that is presented to me, 
even a minimum wage job, make sure my kids are in school and 
once I have the job, to work, not to quit the job. If I do, I will face 
sanctions. In some cases, I will face the complete total lifetime cut- 
off of AFDC eligibility. Make sure my kids are in school. Make sure 
my kids are getting immunized. That is part of the social contract. 
We are being forceful with sanctions if I choose not to participate. 

The fourth element is that both parents have a responsibility to 
support their children, both parents the custodial parent and the 
noncustodial parent in those cases where families are not living to- 
gether. 

Finally, all too often our policies in the past have encouraged the 
formation of one-parent families. When a gal gets pregnant, she 
marries the welfare office, not the guy who has fathered the child. 
We need to change the regulations so they encourage the mainte- 
nance and sustenance of two-parent families. 

What do we need from the Federal Government as States? We 
need your help. We need a national campaign against teenage 
pregnancy. I asked the President to be a national leader of that 
campaign and we need all of us working on that to deliver that 
message. 

Second, we need a strong economy. We need the kind of job 
growth that we have seen over the last couple of years. We need 
to see that continue. Nationally, I think we have 5 million new jobs 
in the last 2 years. 

In Delaware, we are up to 10,000 jobs in the last 12 months 
alone. We only have 10,000 families on AFDC and to the extent 
that we can create those kinds of jobs, we can better move welfare 
recipients into private sector jobs. I don’t want a public sector work 
force. I want private sector jobs. The need for the continued work 
on a strong economy is much appreciated. 

Earned income tax credit. Congress doesn’t get a lot of credit, the 
President doesn’t get a lot of credit sometimes when you do the 
right thing. You did the right thing with respect to the earned in- 
come tax credit last year. You have made it possible for me to say 
to the welfare recipient in my State, take the $4.25 an hour job. 
It is effectively a $6 an hour job because of the earned income tax 
credit. What would be real helpful, though, is for us to be able to 
bring the benefit forward so that I don’t have to wait until next 
year as a welfare recipient when I file my taxes, that I can actually 
see it in my paycheck on a regular basis. 

John is experimenting trying to bring the ITC forward and the 
Department of HHS is maybe issuing checks. But there has to be 
a less cumbersome way to do that. The important thing is, we have 
the ITC. Now let’s put it in a way that is effective and provides 
a real incentive in making work pay for recipients. 

I would like to be able to bundle some things, take the cash 
value of an AFDC grant or of food stamps or of child care for a par- 
ticular recipient and take part or all of that and give it to an em- 
ployer for a period of time. That employer would hire somebody, 
train them, bring them up to speed to be a productive employee, 
maybe provide onsite child care, provide health care for a compa- 
ny’s plan. We need that kind of flexibility. That would be helpful 
to be able to experiment with that. 
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We need help in my State. We will be spending more State 
money in the next couple of years on child care. We will be requir- 
ing girls to stay in high school, we will be requiring people to take 
jobs within a period. In doing that, we want to make sure that they 
do have child care so that the kids are well cared for. I want to 
make sure when a person takes a minimum wage job and leaves 
welfare they don’t walk off a cliff and lose their health care at some 
point. We will be spending more State money for Medicaid and 
would invite the Federal Grovemment to join us in that. 

We need help with interstate child support enforcement. Mine is 
a little State. You go 30 miles around northern Delaware you could 
be in Maryland, Pennsylvania or New Jersey. We do a good job in 
Delaware collecting child support enforcement for people in our 
State, but when they move across the line it is a lot more difficult. 
We need your help and we need the help of other States in order 
to be able to go and get the money for kids. 

We need to be able to do a Delaware plan or a Michigan plan 
without going through all this time and effort on our part and on 
the part of the Federal Government to get the waivers. A lot of the 
stuff we want to do, you give us a waiver for it. Don’t give us a 
waiver for it, but rewrite the law and rewrite regulations so we 
don’t need a waiver, so that we have the flexibility right from the 
start. And let’s use some of the people and the administration that 
spend so much of their time looking at waiver requests, instead of 
doing that and micromanagement, why don’t we let them figure out 
what is working in welfare reform, what programs, what States, 
what counties around the country are doing a good job of moving 
people from dependency to self-sufficiency and for them to maybe 
be a clearinghouse to shane ideas. 

A couple of concerns on block grants. I think some approaches 
lend themselves to block grsuits. I want to make sure that we are 
able to make more work pay, that a person is better off by taking 
a job, not worse off. 

I am concerned that we not inhibit the ability of us to do that 
by somehow block granting and not permitting AFDC maybe to 
grow and to continue for at least a little period of time. We expect 
to continue and let someone receive a portion of their AFDC grant 
when they take a minimum wage job until their income reaches a 
certain point. I want them to be better off from working, not worse 
off. 

Another concern, we are going to be spending more money on 
child care. Absolutely. We are willing to spend our State’s money 
and we think it is a good investment of our State’s money, a good 
investment of Federal money. My gut tells me that if we make that 
kind of investment, a couple of years from now we will be spending 
less for child care, but initially we expect to spend more. The same 
would be true with health care as we try to move people into pri- 
vate sector jobs which eventually will have health care. 

Also a concern on block granting recessions. I was elected. Rep- 
resentative Levin was elected in 1982. We were elected at the bot- 
tom of the worst recession since the Great Depression. The econ- 
omy will eventually go back into the tank, we just don’t know when 
or how far. I want to make sure that when that happens and our 
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caseloads are sort of naturally driven up, that we don’t end up 
without any kind of a life preserver. 

Flexibility in mandates. The kind of flexibility that I want also 
includes — ^let me say where we have been. In the past, if a State 
wanted to say we want to put a family cap in place, to say that 
if you are on welfare and you have more kids we are not going to 
pay you more money — in the past we have been prohibited from 
doing that. The Clinton administration gave us waivers to let us 
experiment with that, but we have been prohibited from putting in 
place a family cap. Now we talk about an arrangement where we 
impose automatically, we don’t give a State any alternative from 
having a family cap. We go from one extreme to the other and that 
is not my definition of flexibility. 

Another example of where we have been, in the past our system 
has been one where we say look if a teenager has a child we will 
provide the full range of benefits for that teenager and that child. 
We sort of go from that mandate in that one direction to a potential 
mandate saying that if a State even wanted to provide benefits or 
assistance to a 13- or 14- or 15-year-old kid who has a baby, you 
are prohibited from doing that. 

So we take away our flexibility, but we do it in another direction, 
and I don’t think that is what most Americans want. I don’t think 
that is what we want to do in Delaware. As John says, most wel- 
fare recipients want to work. I think the people of this country and 
the people of my State want to help them work. We expect them 
to work. We want to prepare them to work and to help prepare 
them for work. We want for them to go to work, we want them stay 
at work. We don’t begrudge helping people, but we want and expect 
them to go to work and to stay at work. 

Last, we need to work together. I found in 1988, I was frustrated 
in our efforts to try to reach a middle ground. We started off with 
a democratic position on welfare reform and in the end we voted 
in two options, a democratic plan which was maybe on the love side 
of the tough love scale, and then we had a Republican plan, which 
was probably on the tough side of the tough love scale, and we real- 
ly didn’t have an alternative to do anything in between. 

I hope that Governor Engler, working with other Governors and 
with all of you, can find a way not to polarize this issue but to find 
a way to work together and I think there is common ground and 
common threads that we ought to be able to do that and I think 
this is a good start today. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you both. I am confident the two of you 
could sit down and draw up a plan this afternoon. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. I thank the Chairman for yielding and I welcome the 
Governors, my former colleague Governor Carper and Governor 
Engler, thank you. 

We are not only from Michigan, but we are from the same part 
of Michigan. I thank you for the bold leadership you have shown 
in our State and that you have brought not only to the issue of wel- 
fare, but other issues that have made a positive difference for peo- 
ple in our State. These are the Federal child welfare regulations 
only, 18% pounds. It cost almost $20 to mail one package of these 
to you in Lansing. So we do have a problem. And I appreciate. Gov- 
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ernor Carper, you are saying that we need to rewrite the law so 
you don’t need a waiver. That is what we hope to do. 

Governor Engler, have you been denied — we heard Secretary 
Shalala testify about the number of waivers the Federal Govern- 
ment has granted. Throughout your application, can you tell us a 
little bit about what that waiver process is like? Is it complex? Are 
you ever denied waivers? 

Governor Engler. I think that we have two sets of waivers ap- 
proved; one under the Bush administration in 1992, and last fall 
under the Clinton administration. In both instances, the adminis- 
trations were willing to work with us and cooperative in the White 
House, but HHS and their process is ridiculous. It is a process that 
needs to be eliminated. 

Why do we need Washington to say please let us reform our pro- 
grams? I think that we ought to get rid of the process. What I 
would call for in a block grant is to eliminate the filing of a State 
plan in Washington where it has to be approved by Federal offi- 
cials; let each State write their own plan and keep it on file in their 
capitals and make it available. 

I certainly accept accountability for how funds are expended, but 
I think that everything that Governor Carper suggested in terms 
of flexibility ought to be the decision of the respective States. One 
size doesn’t fit all. We can work through a waiver process, but 
why? Is it just to keep bureaucrats busy? 

If we are looking to cut the budget, I say turn the power back 
to the States and get rid of the bureaucrats. We have a lot of inter- 
est groups who follow welfare systems, let them analyze which pro- 
grams work and which don’t. We don’t need paid Federal officials 
to do that for us. I think that is how we get started on bringing 
this Federal deficit under control. We need to get rid of unneeded 
and duplicative services that are being performed in Washington 
that aren’t contributing any solutions at all. 

Mr. Camp. What is your view on requiring job training as op- 
posed to requiring work and if a block grant for those job training 
programs were given to Michigan or to the States, would you, as 
part of the plan, craft a program that emphasized training and 
education? 

Governor Engler. Again, I think that a State would be well ad- 
vised to have that. It is a core of what I think virtually every State 
is doing. We recognize — we both said that today — that the best wel- 
fare program is a job. This shouldn’t be about a competition to see 
who has the best welfare in the Nation, but who has got the most 
jobs and how do we get people working. 

To the question of should Congress mandate that, I want to be 
somewhat consistent taking perhaps a more conservative viewpoint 
than even the Committee majority might choose to take, that is, let 
the States decide that. I think we would all decide to have a work 
program, but let us decide it, let us craft it. If you want to say that 
we should have one, fine, but don’t invite Federal bureaucrats in 
to define what kind of program we should have. 

Mr. Camp. In Michigan, what has been some of the reaction not 
only through the welfare infrastructure which we call the Depart- 
ment of Social Services, caseworkers and others and their clients 
in terms of participation rates and your social contract, \vith em- 
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ployment and can you give us an idea of how your reforms and the 
changes they have made have impacted people? 

Governor Engler. The social contract was implemented October 
1992 under the Bush administration waivers. It was a voluntary 
program and we have been getting participation as high as 70 per- 
cent. What is the social contract? 

To siunmarize, it is almost a reciprocal agreement. Someone 
comes into one of oiur offices and says I need help; we say we will 
help you if you meet the qualifications for help, and if we help you, 
you have a reciprocal obligation that you must help by either going 
to work, by training to go to work or becoming a volunteer. We 
have ended the process of simply sending a check to that person’s 
home and saying let us know when we should stop sending the 
check. We have had good participation in that. 

The reaction on the part of the professionals in the bureaucracy 
I think started out to be quite skeptical. Most of our workers who 
have been with us any period of time have been through all those 
regulations that you are holding up and they have seen these pro- 
grams change almost annually and are almost beaten down by the 
process. We say we are going to clear away some of these obstacles 
that prevent people from working whether it was on income dis- 
regards or limitation on how many hours you could work in a 
month or whether or not there could be two people in a home. 

We took social workers and put them back on the focus of why 
they went into social work in the first place. There is ^eat skep- 
ticism in the States about ever getting the Federal grip off their 
throat but there is great enthusiasm for that prospect. So we view 
this short period of time as critically important and one of the rea- 
sons there is, at least on my part, a sense of urgency is I think 
there are those in the Nation who are comfortable coming to Wash- 
ington trying to set social policy for America in all of our States. 
Vffiat we are saying is turn that back to the States. And they are 
reluctant to travel to Lansing and Springfield and other parts of 
the hinterlands that they have perhaps never visited, but I think 
to have to go to Tallahassee might be an enlightening experience 
for someone who spent their entire career in Washington, DC. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Governor Carper you mentioned in your testimony 
about the flexibility that we should give States. But, I guess, in the 
closing remarks of your statement you went beyond that and talked 
about the flexibility and having some type of Federal guidelines as 
we might give the States this flexibility. Are you speaking of this 
flexibility in the AFDC Program itself on how we go from one ex- 
treme in current policy of public welfare into a new block granting 
program that is being talked about under the Contract With Amer- 
ica? 

Governor Carper. If we are not careful, what we may end up 
with is having to replace one overly prescriptive approach for an- 
other overly prescriptive approach and I don’t think that is what 
we want or need. In the State of New Jersey, a year or so ago they 
decided they wanted to experiment with the approach to a family 
cap, to say if a welfare recipient on welfare became pregnant after 
a year or so, that they would not increase the size of the grant to 
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that family, to see what effect, if any, it would have on discourag- 
ing a second or third pregnancy for welfare recipients. The law of 
the country said you can’t do that. The then-Govemor of Florida 
had to work hard with the administration to try to get relief from 
that restriction. 

For us to go from that position to an approach saying to a State 
you may not increase the size of a welfare grant to someone who 
is having a second or third child while they are on welfare, I think 
that goes too far in the other direction. We want the flexibility to 
figure out what works best in Delaware or Michigan. In my State 
we may want to experiment in a couple of years with the idea of 
not providing a full range of benefits for 

Mr. Ford. But the block grant program would give you all that 
flexibility would it not? 

Governor Carper. I speak not knowing what the Personal Re- 
sponsibility Act says or does in detail. I am somewhat familiar with 
the so-called Contract With America where States, as I understand 
it, would be denied the ability even if they wanted to provide bene- 
fits for a teenager who had a child who was bom. 

Mr. Ford. What about that? The teenage pregnancy campaign 
that you talked about, we can’t just say no to sex and think that 
woxild be a national campaign. Out-of-wedlock birth among teen- 
agers is growing rapidly. How do we address that in this legislation 
and what t 3 T)e of national campaign is needed? 

Governor Carper. I talked about the 2,500 sexual episodes kids 
are exposed to every year where the message is go for it and there 
are no consequences. I think we have to show that there is a con- 
sequence. Here is a message I take to kids in junior high schools 
and high schools around our State. If a 16-year-old girl becomes 
pregnant and drops out of school and does not marry, the likelihood 
that she and her family will live in poverty is almost 80 percent. 
If that same 16-year-old girl does not become pregnant, finishes 
high school, waits until 20 to have a child and marries, the fikeli- 
hood of poverty is 8 percent. That is the kind of message I would 
hke us to offer over and over again. 

I think eventually that kind of message sinks in. That is part of 
the message that I think we have to deliver, that there are con- 
sequences to teenage pregnancy. The consequences are living in 
poverty, the consequences are they end up dropping out of school, 
more likely to become drug addicted and more likely to be in prison 
and on welfare. 

Mr. Ford. What about the State of Delaware as it relates to child 
support enforcement? Have you had a problem when you try to col- 
lect child support pa 3 Tnents when people leave Delaware? 

Governor Carper. That is a tough one. We are a little State. We 
are about 40 miles wide and 100 miles long. We have about as 
many people, maybe a few more than the average congressional 
district. When someone moves across that border, it gets very dif- 
ficult to go after a noncustodial parent and make sure they are 
pa^ng what is owed. I am told that there is close to $50 billion in 
child support enforcement orders that are in place. We are only de- 
livering a fourth of the money to children and to families that are 
owed that money. We need to do a better job. To the extent that 
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we can do a better job — ^you can help us do a better job collecting 
that money that potentially is less of a drain on taxpayers. 

Mr. Ford. Will States do a better job with this block grant pro- 
gram if it is implemented to protect the children of this country 
who are at risk? 

Governor CARPER. I am not confident that we will and I have a 
healthy skepticism that we will. I am going to withhold final judg- 
ment until I know more about the actual proposal. 

Mr. Ford. Should we continue a strong Federal support pro- 
gram? 

Gk)vemor Carper. We need to strengthen our ability to work to- 
gether across State hues, and I think there is an appropriate role 
for the Federal Government in interstate collection of child support 
that is ordered. 

Mr. Ford. Governor Engler, you talked about reform can save 
money, welfare reform can be a win-win for both recipients and 
taxpayers and in Michigan our strategy to encourage work over 
welfare has saved taxpayers more than $100 million over the first 
2 years. Isn’t it true that you eliminated the general assistance 
program where you save a lot of money and just cut people com- 
pletely off? Isn’t it true that you took kids off AFDC and put them 
on Supplemental Security Income, that they receive checks, and 
that makes up the $100 million savings that you might have in 
Michigan? 

Governor Engler. No. Let me separate the two. 

It is true we had general assistance in Michigan, a program that 
paid cash benefits to single, able-bodied adults primarily, and we 
saved a quarter of a million dollars annually on that, but I don’t 
include that in savings because that is a savings approaching $1 
billion, getting rid of that program. We actually used — that was a 
Michigan-funded program. We did not have a Federal partner on 
that program. 

We ploughed back much of that savings into supporting benefit 
levels on the AFDC side and the savings I referred to are a result 
of a cost neutrality, a study that we have done of our Federal waiv- 
ers. We were required to do this report as part of the Federal waiv- 
ers received in 1992 and this is showing the $100 million savings 
that I referenced and those are AFDC, Medicaid and food stamp 
savings. 

Mr. Ford. Many of these kids left AFDC and went on SSI; is 
that correct? 

Governor Engler. No. We certainly have children who qualify. 
SSI is a Federal program. We don’t write the rules for that. 

We try to comply fully with SSI. If somebody qualifies, of course 
we want them to take advantage of the program but the savings 
I refer to are programmatic as a result of work requirements and 
some of the methodology shows how we have saved on both admin- 
istrative and cash costs because we have been moving people out 
of welfare into work. 

Mr. Ford. The sanctions, and you mentioned in one of the exam- 
ples, this woman who was offered a job in this program and that 
is what we must do in this welfare reform package; able-bodied 
men and women must go to work if the job opportunity is pre- 
sented to them. We understand that. What are the alternatives 
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that we must put into this new welfare policy that will make this 
happen? You said there was a decrease in section 8 rent and an 
increase in food stamps. So where the savings comes in, I don’t 
know, from the Federal perspective on it. 

Governor Engler. 1 would say that we probably ought to, first 
of all, repeal from the food stamp law the requirement that we 
can’t penalize or reduce food stamp benefits for a family where 
there is a child under the age of 6. I think if there is a child under 
the age of 6, but the parent says I am not going to work, we ought 
to be able to sanction the family. That is one specific change that 
can be made. 

I think we should have an opportunity to perhaps say that sec- 
tion 8 eligibility is contingent upon going to work if work is avail- 
able as opposed to that becoming an entitlement that lasts forever. 
In other words, give us the flexibility, we will put those kinds of 
changes in. We may do it differently than other States, but that is 
fine because we will have 50 different laboratories of innovation at 
work trying to crack what has been a pervasive problem. 

I think for those that defend the current system the burden of 
proof is on them to defend the failed system. I think those arguing 
for change and reform do so against a backdrop we know that what 
we are replacing doesn’t work. To presume that those who want to 
defend the current system should be given debating points for say- 
ing those who propose change have to overcome some burden, I 
think that is false. 

Mr. Ford. Do you support the family cap? 

Governor Engler. I would leave that up to the States. I think 
that New Jersey’s approach that we didn’t apply for a waiver to get 
a family cap, we are very interested in what is happening in New 
Jersey. I ^ess I think that we ought to have the availability of all 
of these different experiments around the Nation to say do we want 
to go with a family cap or not. 

I am not necessarily troubled by that, but it just isn’t the strat- 
egy that we have employed at this point, just like cutting off bene- 
fits for a teenager who becomes pregnant. That is not a strategy 
that we have sought to employ. I would like to see how it works 
in a State that does try that, but we have a strategy and a plan 
that we think is working pretty well for us and more importantly 
it is getting people off welfare. 

Fifty thousand AFDC places closed in the last 2 years and that 
is the direction we ought to go. If we could take these 154 training 
pro^ams, block grant those, we could do a much better job with 
the job training money that Congress is sending out there and we 
could improve the program dramatically just by getting rid of the 
administrative costs. 

Mr. Ford. The time has expired for me. 

One thing, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Camp, you mentioned about the 
18, 19 inches of child welfare amendments. I just want to state for 
the record, unless you mean welfare issues that are pertaining to 
this particular bill, child welfare amendments are not included and 
not a part of this debate in welfare reform. Those are not issues 
that we are taking up before this Committee on welfare reform, if 
I am correct on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Gov- 
ernors. Thank you for coming and sharing with us your views 
today, and congratulations on your efforts to change the welfare 
programs in your States. And evidently you have had some degree 
of success. 

The question, though, that keeps coming back to me as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and as a policjmiaker at the Federal level, when 
we talk about block grants, and certainly I don’t want to give you 
the impression that I am going to oppose block grants, I like the 
concept generally, but if you say just give us the money, no regula- 
tions, no strings attached and we can do a better job, that may be, 
although the question I get from the press occasionally, for exam- 
ple, is; Can we trust the States to do the job with the money? 

Isn’t that why the Federal Government took over this respon- 
sibility in the first place, because the States were not fulfilling that 
responsibility? 

C^vemor Carper. Could I answer that? 

Mr. McCrery. Let me just complete the question because I want 
you to address both parts of it. Another part of the question is: If 
we raise the revenues, if we impose the taxes at the Federal level, 
why shouldn’t we control the program? Is the answer for us to cut 
taxes at the Federal level and allow you to raise taxes at the State 
level to fund your own welfare programs? 

Perhaps that would be a way to cut the Federal deficit. It sounds 
good to me. I will let you comment on that. 

Governor Carper. I will comment if I could. An entitlement pro- 
gram is as much a financing mechanism as an 5 d;hing else. If a Fed- 
eral Government gives money to a State or local government or to 
an individual, funds 100 percent, we should not expect nec- 
essarily — you should not expect that the money is going to be well 
used. If you don’t require of the State or local government or the 
individual, you may be unpleasantly surprised with the abuses that 
occur. Child care and AFDC and Medicaid, the States are your 
partner in this financing mechanism that we call entitlement. 

We essentially fund half of it. If we want a more generous bene- 
fit, we have to pay for half of it. The Feds match that. But it is 
real important that you continue to ask the States to be full part- 
ners in paying for this stuff, otherwise you will find that the money 
is misspent far more than is already the case. 

Governor Engler. I would approach it from this way if I could. 
Congressman. I am not sure that the Federal rationale was at all 
that the States weren’t doing their jobs. I mean, certainly I would 
point out to the Committee that if there were Federal concern 
about how effective State programs were, there probably would 
have long ago been an effort to federalize the level of benefits. 
There is more than a 100-percent variation between States on ben- 
efit levels, so clearly once you federalize, there are rules and regu- 
lations. 

And I just think that the power that has been accumulated in 
Washington is in part in this area like in so many other areas an 
effort to control programs and to control money that isn’t being 
raised by Congress. In effect, what I think has happened is your 
rules and regulations are not only controlling the money you are 
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spending, but they are also controlling the money being raised in 
the States. 

And I would take the deal in a minute if you said to me you will 
release the revenue source and turn both the source of the revenue 
and the program back to the States. We can make that deal and 
shake hands right now. 

I fear, though, with your $4.5 trillion in debt in Washington that 
you perhaps need that revenue som-ce to retire some of your debt, 
which I support and applaud the balanced budget amendment. You 
probably can’t unhook quite as easily or quickly as you or I might 
like, therefore, how do we transition from a system that has been 
federalized to a system that is filled with innovation and allows us 
to get at the real purpose of welfare, and that is to get people out 
of poverty and break that pernicious cycle, and I think that is turn- 
ing it back. 

I think the States have to come back to the table and say we are 
willing to be part of this, given the context of the whole Federal 
budget, and that is where at least I have been willing individually 
to say we are willing to engage in a discussion about some type of 
level funding or inflation funding, but nothing like the Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates of what these programs are costing 
out into the future. 

We think that the tradeoff may be appropriate because we think 
there is that much savings that is potentially there with the free- 
dom and flexibility. We also think the public is — the Kaiser Foun- 
dation just this week, it was out yesterday, released a survey that 
they took, a national survey in January of this year. State versus 
Federal Government, regarding welfare reforms, do you think gov- 
ernment officials should experiment at the State level, 52 percent; 
reform at the national level, 29 percent. 

I think there is overwhelming public support for letting the 
States tackle this problem. We just need the elected representa- 
tives from the States who serve in Washington to stand with us on 
this question. 

Governor CARPER. Mr. McCrery, you may want to consider for 
the Federal Government to give States objectives, certain bench- 
marks, objectives for us to achieve in order to be eligible for a full 
range of funding. One idea that comes to mind is to require us to 
reach a certain percentage of determination of paternity in order 
to fully participate. Those are the kinds of things I think make 
sense. 

Mr. McCrery. So you do recognize some role for standards, ob- 
jectives, goals at least at the Federal level as long as we are provid- 
ing the tax revenues. 

Gk)vemor Engler. Part of the tax revenues. 

Mr. Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Engler, the Department of Health and Human Services 
has provided this Committee with a table that takes a hypothetical 
look at individual States, whether if they had been frozen as is 
being suggested today with the block grant approach in 1988, what 
would have happened to them by 1993. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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Hypothetical Impact in FY 1993 if an AFDC Block Giant Provision Similar to the Block Grant 
Option in the Peraonal Responsibility Act Had Been Adopted in IT 1988 Using FY 1987 Funding Levels 


(aiiirtiints in millions) 


State 

FY 1993: Actual 
Federal Payments 

Block Grant: 103% 
ofFY 87 Level 

Difference |||| 


Alabami 

$79 

$57 

($22) 

-28% 

Alaska 

$60 

$29 

($31) 

-57% 

Arizona 


$65 

($135) 

-67% 

Arkansas 

$50 

$42 

($8) 

-76% 

California 

$3,205 

$2,157 

($1,048) 

-55% 

Colorado 

$102 

$70 

($32) 

-57% 


$207 

$124 

($83) 

- 40 % 


$23 

$15 

($8) 

- 35 % 

Diet, of Columbia 

$67 

$52 

($15) 

- 22 % 

Florida 

$517 

$202 

($315) 

- 61 % 

Georgia 

$297 

$189 

($109) 

-57% 

Guam 

$8 

$3 

($5) 

-65% 

Hawaii 

$76 

$38 

($38) 

- 50 % 

Idaho 

$24 

$18 

($7) 

- 28 % 

Dlinois 

$487 

$487 

$0 

0 % 

Ififttana 

$158 

$111 

($47) 

- 30 % 

Iowa 

$111 

$110 

($1) 

-7% 

Kansas 

$84 

$56 

($28) 

-55% 

Kentucky 

$166 

$110 

($56) 

- 34 % 

Lousiana 

$141 

$129 

($12) 

- 8 % 

Maine 

$75 

$62 

($14) 

• 18 % 

Maryland 

$190 

$147 

($44) 

- 23 % 


$408 

$303 

($106) 

- 26 % 

Michigan 

$751 

$777 

$26 

3 % 

Mitmfanta 

$239 

$198 

($41) 

- 17 % 

Missiuippi 

$75 

$69 

($6) 

- 8 % 

Missouri 

$189 

$146 

($43) 

- 23 % 

Montana 

$37 

$30 

($7) 

- 19 % 


NOTES: 

The table esthiiatei, for FY 1993, the hypothetical hqaet of a mandatory AFDC block giant provision 
timilai to the block grant option in the Personal Re^onsibility Act. nnplementation 

of the provision in FY 1988. The level of die block grant for each State is set at 103 percem of 
FY 1987 Federal payments for AFDC benefits and administration, unadjusted for inflation. 


The Family Stqrpoit Act was not in effect during FY 1987. To avoid overstating 

the impact of a block grant. Federal payments for AFDC work activities (WIN/JOBS) and 

AFDC‘ielated child care are not included in either column. 
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Hypothetical Impact in FY 1993 if an AFDC Block Grant Provision Similar to the Block Cram 
Option in the Personal Responsibility Act Had Been Adopted in FY 1988 Using FY 1987 Funding Levels 


(amounts in millions) 


State 

FY 1993: Actual 
Federal Payments 

Block Grant: 103% 

of FY 87 Level 

Difference m|| 

1 

Nebraska 

$46 

$41 

($5) 

-11% 

Nevada 

$28 

$10 

(SIT) 

-63% 

New Hampshire 

$31 

$12 

($19) 

-61% 

New Jersey 

$341 

$298 

($43) 

-13% 

New Mexico 

$94 

$45 

($49) 

-52% 

New York 

$1,684 

$1,268 

($416) 

-25% 

North Carolina 

$263 

$154 

($109) 

■41% 

North Dakota 

$22 

$14 

($8) 

-38% 

Ohio 

$626 

$522 

($105) 

-17% 

niclahnma 

$140 

$84 

($55) 

■40% 

Oregon 

$146 

$92 

($53) 

-37% 

Pennsylvania 

$361 

$506 

($56) 

-10% 

Puerto Rko 

$65 

$59 

m 

-10% 

Rhode Island 

$75 

$50 

($25) 

-33% 

South Carolina 

$92 

$86 

($6) 

■6% 

South Dakota 

$19 

$17 

($3) 

-14% 

Tennessee 

$166 

$95 

($71) 

■43% 

Texas 

$385 

$207 

($178) 

■46% 

Utah 

$67 

$51 

($15) 

-23% 

Vennont 

$42 

$31 

($11) 

-26% 

Virgin Islands 

$3 

$2 

($1) 

-26% 

VirginU 

$138 

$117 

($20) 

■15% 

Washington 

$365 

$239 

($126) 

-35% 

West Virginia 

$97 

$87 

($10) 

-10% 

Wisconsin 

$289 

$348 

$58 

20% 

WyOTiing 

$19 

$11 

($8) 

■43% 

U.S. TOTAL 

$13,834 

$10,243 

($3,591) 

-26% 


NOTES: 

The table estimates, for FY 1993, Che hypothetical inquct of a mandatory AFDC block grant provision 
similar to the block grant option in the Personal Responsibility Act, smiming implementation 
of the provision in FY 1988. The level of the block grant for each State is set at 103 percent of 
FY 1987 Federal payments for AFDC benefits and administration, unadjusted for inflation. 


The Family Support Act was not in eftea during FY 1987. To avoid overstating 

the impaa of a block grant. Federal payments for AFDC work activities (WIN/JOBS) and 

AFDC-reiated child care are not included in either cotunm. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Your State, it is a plus three in Federal funding. 
Another State gets a plus. Another State gets a zero change. Forty- 
seven States get a real minus, my own in the range of 40, Florida 
in the range of minus 61 percent of Federal funding. We know that 
people don’t like the income tax but they really don’t like increas- 
ing the State income taxes, and property taxes are an anathema. 

So what would you suggest to my Governor, Governor Rowland? 
We know you come out good because you had that recession much 
earlier than most of the States, that is the way it is resolved. What 
would you say to Governor Rowland who is looking at a block grant 
and realizes he is still in recession and still got problems, that he 
could lose 41 percent of funding and would have to pick it up some- 
where else. 

Governor Engler. I haven’t seen the HHS chart. I would like a 
copy of that to look at it. I would certainly say to Governor Row- 
land and other Governors, we really have to take ourselves where 
we find ourselves today. The historical information is helpful and 
it may be a predictor that it doesn’t work free and easy for every- 
one, but I also think that the risk that we have as States in this 
process — and in fact it converges interestingly to some political 
agendas — would be that nothing happens, that there be no change 
in Federal rules, regulations, that we continue with the federalized 
system and we pretty much maintain the status quo. 

At the end of the day, though, then my fear is that the budget 
process kicks in and we say, you know, that deficit, recognizing we 
are going to have to deal with that so why don’t we cut these pro- 
grams 15 percent across the board. And I think the consequences 
of that for Governor Rowland or Governor Engler or for Governor 
Carper are pretty devastating. 

If we get across-the-board reductions and no freedom or flexibil- 
ity, then we really are up against the wall. I am trying to put this 
in context, and a lot of this has to do with what are we going to 
assume that Congress and the administration might do with social 
welfare programs or other programs that affect jointly held pro- 
grams between the States and the Federal Government. 

I think that Governor Rowland’s situation or other Governors out 
there and I have talked to Governors, many of them across the 
country, about — and I think there is a lot of uncertainty about 
what this means, but there is also a lot of uncertainty about what 
the status quo means in terms of funding. There is 100 percent cer- 
tainty about what the status quo means in terms of ability to run 
our programs at the State level. It means we can’t innovate the 
way we would like or be creative the way we would like to or begin 
to solve the problems the way we would like to. 

We know the status quo doesn’t work and we assume it is going 
to change. The question is how. And I guess I come down on the 
side of maximum flexibility and we work out these problems. 

I realize this is a deliberative process, we hope, between the Gov- 
ernors, among Governors and Members of Congress, Members of 
the Senate, that we can come to an amicable resolution on this and 
have the President sign it. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. Governor. The point of the chart I 
think, I should be fair to say to you, is what happens when there 
is a recession and you have a block grant. When I met Sandy 
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Levin, and I have worked with him for years and you are very 
lucky to have him represent your State, you were in deep recession 
and I can remember his being so concerned. 

Now I am in that situation. So my point is that block grants, you 
really have to worry about recession and I think have to work to- 
gether to look at that. 

Taking you up on what you just partially said in the answer, if 
you look at the Contract, you were asked, Mr. Ford asked you 
about the family cap. That means an additional baby. 

Governor Engler. Right. 

Mrs. Kennelly. When you are talking about a family cap, when 
you are talking about establishing paternity, even if the mother at- 
tempts to establish paternity, if a State doesn’t establish paternity, 
you can’t get these things. 

There is a list of things the Contract mandates. So what you are 
saying, the flexibility gets lost. If you mandated this whole list of 
things, you just exchange one list of things for another list of 
things. 

Gk)vemor Engler. Exactly right. I mean, I have described it this 
way; Six months ago we had a majority that wanted to proscribe 
benefits. Now we have got a majority that wants to proscribe be- 
havior. We are still in the proscribing business. I am saying, let’s 
sever that in terms of the relationship between the States. 

Unless the Committee is willing to say there is a State in Amer- 
ica that can’t be trusted to run their program and it is this State 
or that State or these combinations of States, under oim system, 
the way I think the Founding Fathers envisioned it, they thought 
States played pretty significant roles in these kinds of issues. 

I for one am ready to leave the Congress to deal with Bosnia and 
the Middle East and Russia and a number of these issues, but let 
the domestic policy largely be the province of the States. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. Governor. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank each of you for being here and respect the jobs that you 
have and the challenges that you have in each of your States. I 
think it is evident by the Chairman to begin with the Contract it- 
self as a basis for the hearings. Also the purpose of the hearings 
is to receive input from you and many others so that we can derive 
a final document. 

Also, it is pretty evident there is a difference in each of you as 
far as your States, as far as your philosophy, and I am sure we will 
find that as we talk to many other Governors across the States and 
across the country. 

Along with flexibility comes accountability. The only way I know 
to measure accoimtability is by results, and I think the results of 
the current system is why we have accountability on November 8. 
A lot of people were held accountable. 

If we block grant down to each State with true flexibility, that 
same t3T)e of accountability is going to be shifted to you and other 
Governors and to legislatures across the country. But you men- 
tioned, Governor Engler, accountability in your comments. 

What measures of accountability do you envision, and you, too. 
Governor Carper, as a method of reporting back to the Congress in- 
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terim results, or should we wait for final results or what should be 
a period of interim reports so we can know exactly what is going 
on? 

Grovemor Engler. Congressman, I think your question goes right 
to the heart of it, and I appreciate the question and the insight 
that it represents because I think Governor Carper mentioned 
benchmarks. I mean, what are the criteria? What are the percent- 
age of illegitimate births in the State, how many cases, percent of 
caseload working, you know, what are the benchmarks that we 
want to pick? 

I am willing to — certainly any of those that are mentioned, I am 
willing to take a number of those areas and say, let’s say that each 
State has to have a work program and has to report back on the 
effect or the impact of that work program. 

I tell you today in our AFDC Program, the last December data 
shows 26.1 percent of our AFDC cases where the parent is working, 
earning income in the private sector. The average earnings, inter- 
estingly enough, were in excess, have been consistently in excess 
of about $400. So those are the folks that are getting ready to go 
off and we are holding that percentage constant despite the fact 
that the total number of people on public assistance has been drop- 
ping, 25,000 last year from some 50,000 over 2 years. We will give 
you that kind of data. 

States are very competitive. The one thing that you can say 
about Governors, I suspect is true with Members of Congress, but 
the Governors, everybody is watching what is happening over in 
the Great Lakes re^on, what is going on in Wisconsin, what are 
they doing in Illinois, what is Ohio up to. And those kind of com- 
parisons are the kind that we ought to be focusing on and we ought 
to be able to report to the Nation. 

And then the accountability really comes at the polls. It has not 
been 40 years in most States since we had a change of control in 
legislative chambers or Governors’ offices. Those tend to go back 
and forth as pubhc moods and performance is evaluated. 

So I think that is where you get the direct kind of accountability, 
that it becomes an issue. If I rank consistently 45th in terms of the 
number of people that are working and we had a 16-percent drop 
in minority infant mortality this year, which was the largest drop 
in the Nation, we were excited about that and we told everybody 
that would listen. That is the kind of accoimtability. 

Let us report that to you, and then you could call in those who 
would give us the exposure and publicity for the successes. 

Governor Carper. Mr. Congressman, if I were in your shoes 
today, and I almost was, today, if I were in your shoes today, I 
would be interested, as I mentioned already, in requiring us to set 
objectives perhaps with determination of paternity. 

You may want to consider setting objectives with respect to re- 
ductions in teen pregnancy. You may want to set objectives, meas- 
imable objectives that deal with reducing caseloads or reducing the 
amount of time that people spend on welfare, on AFDC. Those are 
the kinds of reasonable objectives that I think that I would want 
to set if I were, again, in your shoes. 

Governor Engler. Administrative costs, too. 
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Governor Carper. Let me caution us, though, the notion of block 
granting everything, I am not sure that the block granting always 
leads to flexibility. I am going back to 1982 when Representative 
Levin and I came to this place and the situation in Michigan was 
a whole lot different than it is today. The kind of strong job growth 
that Michigan has experienced in the last 2 years we sure were not 
expecting in 1982. 

Some time in the future, this country, his State and my State, 
will find ourselves where we were in 1982. And at that point in 
time, keep in mind if we have a block grant situation and our coun- 
try is operating under a balanced budget amendment — and I hope 
we will be under some kind of a balanced budget amendment, I 
hope a responsible one — but what are we going to do when the un- 
emplo 3 mient rate is exceeding 10 percent, new families, people who 
desperately want to work if they can find a job to help support 
themselves and they are trying to find a place to work and we have 
no ability or very limited ability as thousands or tens of thousands 
of new people are added to our caseloads, whether it is food stamp 
needs or AFDC needs or their child care needs. It is something we 
have got to keep in mind as we consider block granting, particu- 
larly the concern about a recession. 

We used to be pretty good around here about adopting stimulus 
packages when the recession was over. It reminds me of the old 
saying about editorializing: The soldiers that came in when the 
battle was over and shot the wounded. We used to be pretty good 
at passing antirecession packages here when the recession was al- 
most over and we didn’t need the stimulation. You have got to be 
real careful about putting in place a block grant program that fi- 
nally provides relief to States in a recession to help us with our ad- 
ditional caseload when the recession is over. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. ThaSc you, Mr. Chairman. 

During this debate, we have seen the notion that, overall, levels 
of spending equal compassion in the welfare system. And I wonder 
if the two of you would comment on whether you regard aggregate 
levels of spending as the best indicator of how compassionate a 
welfare system is? 

Governor Engler. Congressman, again, I think the evidence is 
clear it has no relationship. I mean, we reduced spending in gen- 
eral assistance and I think that was a compassionate thing to do. 
We said, go to work if you were single and able bodied. 

Again, it isn’t a contest to see who can have the best welfare pro- 
gram being defined as perhaps the most generous grant or the total 
spending that is the highest for a welfare program. I think it is 
how many people move from dependence on the State to independ- 
ence, taking control of their own lives and being able to raise a 
family, that will in turn be independent, can go to a quality school 
and get an education. I think those are the measurements. 

We know if we were to use education by analogy, it isn’t clearly 
those who spend the most on education that get the greatest re- 
sults. Congressman Nussle seated next to you is from Iowa where 
they spend less than many States on education yet their math 
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scores are consistently among the highest. I think there is no con- 
nection. 

Mr. English. Governor. 

Governor Carper. Let me say, if you simply give somebody some- 
thing and you don’t require anything in return, don’t be surprised 
when they don’t give you much in return. The Governor here and 
I are most interested in a contract of mutual responsibility. I 
talked about it earlier, I will just reiterate it. 

In the welfare waiver we are going to be asking the administra- 
tion for later this month, we establish this contract of mutual re- 
sponsibility. The people of Delaware are willing to do certain things 
out of their generosity to help somebody who might need some 
help. We will help them get their high school degree, maybe a little 
job training. We will help them find a job. We will even help them 
get to that job. We will try to make sure they still have some 
health care and some child care for their kids. But we expect some- 
thing in return. 

And what we expect, as I said earlier, yes, we expect them to 
take advantage of the training, the job training, the job placement. 
We expect them to take the job, even the minimum wage job that 
is offered. We expect them to work the job, not to quit the job. We 
expect for their kids to be in school and we expect their kids to be 
immunized. 

To the extent that the recipient is not willing to do their part of 
the bargain, first time — under our proposal, first time a recipient 
quits a job and goes back on welfare, they lose a third of their wel- 
fare and their AFDC grant and their food stamp grant. They can 
cure that by going back to work. The second time they quit a job, 
they lose two-thirds of their combined AFDC grant and their food 
stamp grant. They can cure that by going back to work. 

The third time they quit a job, a job that we helped them find, 
that is it. Their eligibility for AFDC ends permanently in our State 
from that point forward. That is a tough love approach but that is 
the kind of sanction, potential penalty that I think gets someone’s 
attention. We are willing to help people but we want something in 
return. It is a two-way street. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Governor. 

One of the things that I have noted in this debate is that there 
is a concern that by somehow eliminating some of these entitle- 
ments and passing the resources back to the State in the form of 
block grants would imperil many of the recipients. 

You are obviously familiar with most of your colleagues and I 
know you. Governor Engler, were veiy active as a State legislator 
before. In your view, do you know if any Governors, or any State 
legislators would be willing to eliminate child nutrition programs, 
for example, or make any of the other draconian cuts that seem to 
be raised here as a concern? 

Governor Engler. I don’t. I think Governors and State legisla- 
tors ought to be offended perhaps is the word at that suggestion 
coming out of some of the national policy groups that would sug- 
gest that merely tiuning this back to the States is to put us back 
into the dark ages and end any enlightened treatment of people 
who, regardless of circumstances, have found themselves having to 
come to the State for help. 
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I think that if those same groups, if you cut through some of 
what is being said, if they are really saying we don’t want a system 
that is going to put the reciprocal responsibility that Governor Car- 
per has described in terms of the approach that he is seeking, that 
is a different story and they ought to come forward and say this 
is really what we are sa 3 dng. 

And I think if you scratch deep enough, that is exactly what they 
are saying, that we want to view this as a continuing entitlement 
and we are not interested. And I think there is a poverty industry 
in this town that has done quite well talking about poverty for 40 
years. I think it is time that we start solving and unraveling a sys- 
tem which has given us more poverty and more illegitimacy, more 
broken families, and more desolate communities. 

Governor Carper. If I may respond to your question as follows. 
You assume that we knew the Governors. As it turns out, we don’t 
know all the Governors. We knew the Governors that were in office 
prior to this. There are a lot of new ones. We don’t know them as 
well. I don’t know them as well. And some of them, frankly, don’t 
have a clue as to whether or not they would like to see anything 
block granted. They have not even been inaugurated and have not 
had to think about these kinds of things. 

Governor Pataki, who was before you the other day, he told me 
a week or so ago, right now he is trying to figime out how he is 
going to cut $5 billion out of his State’s budget by the end of this 
month. My guess is he may not have decided how to do it. Tom 
Ridge in Pennsylvania and some others, they probably haven’t de- 
cided either. 

What I do know, and I think I can say for all Governors, we want 
to be able to — whatever we come up with, we want to make sure — 
and this maybe should be your litmus test — that it enables us to 
help people prepare for work. It enables us to help people go to 
work. It enables us to make sure they continue working. That 
maybe should be our htmus test. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome to both of you. Maybe we should start by clearing some 
of the debris from the debate. I think. Governor Engler, as you said 
about the status quo, I think it is gone. The status quo is over. I 
don’t really think there is a conspiracy in this town to keep it. If 
there is, no one here is a part of it. No one at this table. 

Second, those regulations that you and my friend David Camp 
referred to, most of them are on their way out. Flexibility is com- 
ing. A number of us have been working on welfare reform for 5, 
6 years. I started back in the mideighties with Senator Moynihan. 
Many of us have been urging greater State flexibility for much of 
this period. 

I take it, Governor Engler, that you would not favor the Contract 
suggestion that there be a Federal requirement that there be no 
pa 3 ments to children bom to teenage mothers. 

Governor Engler. That is right. That was certainly the reference 
that I made in my testimony, that conservative micromanagement 
is like liberal micromanagement. It is still micromanagement. 

Mr. Levin. So you are good at plain talk. You don’t favor that? 
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Governor Engler. No. 

Mr. Levin. And the same with a Federal family cap, you don’t 
favor that? 

Governor Engler. No. 

Mr. Levin. Leave it to the States is what you advocate. So let’s 
talk for a few moments about block granting because I have some 
concern that block granting could simply become a massive cost 
shifting to the States. And let’s look at the Michigan experience. I 
jotted down a few facts. First, in 1979 and 1980, AFDC rose, 
jumped 40,000 in Michigan just in 2 years. 

Second, despite your very strenuous efforts and in important re- 
spects successful efforts in the case of the AFDC caseload, I am 
now talking about in Michigan, the caseload went up in 1989 from 
211,000 to 229,000 in 1993. The figure I have, that projected case- 
load for 1994 will have gone down 3,000. 

The third fact, Mrs. Kennelly referred to the testimony that is 
coming from HHS. If you took that chart and projected it back 4 
years so it were in effect — I mean, Michigan was in a recession, 
Michigan would have lost $100 million under a block grant. And 
then if you take the nutrition block grant proposal in the Contract, 
Michigan in 1996 would lose $281 million or 20 percent of the nu- 
trition block grant, 12 percent of the AFDC block grant, and 20 
percent of the nutrition block grant. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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Estimated Effect of a Nutrition Block Grant in the 
Personal Responsibility Act (allocated by the number of "needy persons" in the state) 
on USDA Food Assistance Programs by State in Fiscal Year 1996 
(Dollars in millions) 


State 

Level of Food Assistance 

State Gains and Losses | 

Current 

Proposed 

Total 

Percent 

Alabama 

$818 

$713 

-$105 

-13% 

Alaska 

$97 

$84 

-$I3 

-13% 

Arizona 

$663 

$554 

-$109 

-16% 

Arkansas 

$422 

$403 

-$I9 

-4% 

California 

K170 

$4,820 

$650 

+ 16% 

Colorado 

$412 

$417 . 

$5 

+ 1% 

Connecticut 

$297 

$248 

-$49 

-17% 

Delaware 

$92 

$58 

-$34 

-37% 

Di$t. of Col. 

$137 

$85 

-$52 

-38% 

Florida 

$2,194 

$1,804 

4389 

•18% 

C^rgia 

$1,209 

$934 

4275 

-23% 

Hawaii 

$215 

$198 

417 

-8% 

Idaho 

$127 

$176 

$49 

+ 38% 

DlinoU 

$1,741 

$1,483 

4258 

-15% 

Indiana 

$713 

$691 

422 

-3% 

Iowa 

$297 

$266 

431 

-11% 

Kansas 

$307 

$270 

437 

-12% 

Kentucky 

$740 

$582 

4157 

-21% 

Louisiana 

SI.UI 

$765 

4375 

•33% 

Maine 

$188 

$167 

-$21 

• 11% 

Maryland 

$576 

$404 

-$172 

•30% 

Massachusetts 

$608 

$577 

-$32 

-5% 

Michigan 

$1,390 

$1,109 

4281 

•20% 

'Minnesota 

$508 

$490 

418 

-4% 

Mississippi 

$730 

$603 

-$I27 

•17% 

Missouri 

$810 

$754 

456 

•7% 

Montana 

$Ul 

$140 

$29 

+ 26% 
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Sute 

Level of Food Assistance 

State Gains and Losses | 

Current 

Proposed 

Total 

Percent 

Nebraska 

S187 

$175 

-S12 

- 6 % 

Nevada 

$145 . 

$150 

$5 

+ 3 % 

New Hampehire 

$89 

$94 

$5 

+ 5% 

New Jersey 

$836 

$704 

-$I32 

-16% 

New Mexico 

$361 

$321 

-$40 

-11% 

New York 

$3,IOi 

$2,661 

•$440 

-14% 

Nortb Carolina 

$930 

$849 

-$81 

-9% 

North Dakota 

$86 

$76 

-$9 

-11% 

Ohio 

$1,768 

$1,287 

-$481 

■ 11 % 

Oklahoma 

$528 

$475 

-$S3 

-10% 

Oregon 

$410 

$346 

-$64 

-16% 

Pennsylvania 

$1,617 

$1,465 

-$152 

■9% 

Rhode Island 

$128 

$101 

-$27 

-21% 

South Carolina 

$602 

$546 

•$S6 

-9% 

South Dakota 

$99 

$95 

-$4 

-4% 

Tennessee 

$983 

$743 

-$241 

-24% 

Texas 

$3,819 

$2,665 

•$1,154 

-30% 

Utah 

$234 

$277 

$43 

+ 18% 

Vermont 

$76 

$66 

-$10 

•13% 

Virginia 

$783 

$597 

-$185 

-24% 

Washington 

$660 


•$216 

•33% 

West Virginia 

$405 


-$96 

-24% 

Wisconsin 

$467 


$25 

-5% 

Wyoming 

$57 


0 

+ 1% 

US TOTAL 

$40,764 

$35,600 

-$S,164 

•13% 


Source: U.S. Departraem of Agriculture preliminary esiimates 

Note: US Total includes Terriiorics, Indian Tribal Orgariiraiions. and Depanmem of Defense 
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Mr. Levin. So let me just ask you, I really think the goals of wel- 
fare reform are pretty strongly held across the board to break this 
cycle of dependency. How are the States going to manage if next 
year there were a 20 percent fall in the nutrition grant and if a 
recession were to occur, their demand would go up and the re- 
sources would go down. 

Governor Engler. Well, first of all. Congressman, the data — they 
have given me a copy of the HHS chart and that creates a h 5 T)o- 
thetical and it draws, apparently, some of the hypothesis from the 
Personal Responsibility Act of last session. I don’t know if it has 
been reintroduced in the same format in this session of Congress, 
the 104th — the assumption we make is one of level funding in some 
of these areas so it is in sharp contrast to that 20 percent. 

Mr. Levin. It is not assured either, is it? 

Governor Engler. Nor is next year’s funding assured from Con- 
gress given the deficit debate that I understand is going to be tak- 
ing place. So we do this against a backdrop of uncertainty under — 
I agree, the status quo is gone and some changes will be made, and 
whether they are changes that are across the board or whether 
they are changes that are targeted, we don’t know. 

What we would propose the change to be is one where we would 
take some of these existing programs. And I have said we ought 
to be so bold as to suggest that when we take the cash welfare pro- 
grams, the seven programs totaling $17 billion, we bundle those to- 
gether. Child welfare, 38 programs, $4.3 billion, bundle those. Em- 
ployment training, 154 programs, $24.8 billion, bundle those. And 
some 336 programs, make them 8 programs and that is how you 
spend $125 billion. 

And I think that we get pretty close on some of the cost esti- 
mates if we are — again, we have this question of how we score 
things here in the CBO, but my understanding just in what you 
would say next year’s expenditure would be, you would show that 
continuing to rise, and we are saying some type of level funding, 
some tjqje of fimding plus inflation, some ability to give you cer- 
tainty of funding and to give us certainty of funding, but then with 
the flexibility. 

The flexibility is worth an awful lot. Is it worth 10 percent? Is 
it worth 15 percent? Is it only 3 percent? I don’t know. It is some 
number. But what we are saying, and I am saying as a Governor 
administering the programs in the State of Michigan, that we can 
make it work. 

Are there risks? Yes. There are risks, certainly. We could stop 
cutting taxes in Michigan. We could start increasing government 
spending. We could start increasing rules and regulations. I could 
throw the economy into a tailspin. We could have all kinds of cata- 
clysmic things that could happen and I know there is a concern on 
both sides of the Committee aisle about some type of cataclysmic 
event, some type of recession/depression. 

Mr. Levin. We have had recessions before. 

Governor EngLER. Sure we have, but the thing that we are try- 
ing to change here is how do we — these programs that are designed 
to lift people out of poverty don’t work today. I mean, we are im- 
proving them bit by hit, waiver by waiver. We are saying it is time 
for a wholesale change. I just think that you give us the flexibility. 
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we will strike a bargain here. We will pick a number. Whether it 
is a number that might be — if you want to give us more resources, 
I will say that we will accept those. If you want to give us a little 
more protection against the possibility of recession, fine, we will be 
good stewards of that extra resource. 

So I will accept that, you don’t have to twist my arm to talk me 
into that, but somewhere in this debate, we ought to come up with 
a number and then that number ought to be what is available to 
us. We ought to have maximum flexibility with the dollars. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Nussle. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Governors. First of all, the status quo is not gone. Our 
attitudes may have changed but nothing here has changed. In fact, 
there are probably supplements on the way to your States right 
now and I just caution those workers in your States not to make 
any changes yet. 

We are all smiling. We are all happy about the possibility of a 
change of attitude, but I would disagree with my colleague from 
Michigan. Nothing has changed yet. We have got a lot of opportuni- 
ties to make changes, certainly a lot of rhetoric, a lot of words, but 
no actions yet and we anticipate that, hopefully working together. 

As I see, there are two things that trouble me or present chal- 
lenges to me. One is the money, one is the management from what 
you have been talking about today. On the management side, and 
my own Governor in the “New York Times” today said exactly the 
same thing, we don’t want to replace liberal micromanagement 
with conservative micromanagement or Republican with Democrat, 
whatever it might be. 

But where is the line, because this is — this is the challenge that 
I think we have. If we have macromanagement instead of 
micromanagement, which is what my very good friend from Dela- 
wEire is suggesting, with objectives or targets or something like 
that, standards, goals, however you want to put it, what I see is 
the first mistake or the first “PriraeTime Live” expose or the first 
“60 Minutes” extravaganza on somebody who has fallen through 
the cracks or some State that has maybe made a mistake or some 
area of concern, immediately we are going to tighten the reins and 
we are going to put a bridle back on the program from this level. 
And so that fine line concerns me from the management stand- 
point. 

I agree we shouldn’t micromanage it, but by the same token, 
management is management. The other side of that is the money. 
If we are paying for it, there is a much larger likelihood that we 
are going to manage it. And to follow up on my friend from Louisi- 
ana, his comments, I mean, there is the whole question of why are 
we getting the money in the first place if we are not going to man- 
age it? I mean, that other alternative, that the whole — the whole 
approach, if we send the money to Washington and then let it go 
back to the States, doesn’t work because a lot of it gets lost in the 
shuffle, a lot of it stays out here for the bureaucracy that has been 
created. 

Those are the challenges that I see and I don’t know where that 
line is because I believe the experimentation, the good ideas, the 
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incubators, if you will, are out in the States. My State is doing, I 
think, an excellent job with welfare reform. But by the same token, 
I am just afraid that you are exactly right. 

Conservative micromanagement or even macromanagement will 
cause us over time to slip right back into where we are because of 
what the media and what politicians will do with those instances 
of error, if you will, or concern that suggests that it is not working 
and we have got to clamp it down right away. 

I would be interested in both your comments on that. 

Governor Engler. Congressman, I think that perhaps the new 
discipline of the new Congress will have to involve uttering the 
phrase, “I am sorry, that is the State’s responsibility.” You should 
hold them accountable and resist the overwhelming temptation for 
Congress to try to jump in to solve every issue. It is sort of like 
your help with motor-voter registration and things like that. 

I simply think that Congress in the past has been too quick to 
try to solve problems that appropriately should be solved at the 
State level. In this instance, because we have got $125 billion of 
Federal money out there that is matching probably an equivalent 
or larger amount of State resources, we have a bit of a problem. 
That is just a little bit larger than we can, say, disconnect from 
overnight. How do you transition then from a system which every- 
body concedes is broken from the status quo which everybody ei- 
ther wants to see gone or concedes is gone. 

I think that the way to do this in a short-term approach is to say, 
well, let’s start hy bundling up 336 programs, let’s maybe make 
them 8 pro^ams. Block grant the money, let’s start measuring 
that. Over time, I think it would be wonderful to say we are going 
to release the revenue sources to the States and you are on your 
own with the programs. 

You have two Governors sitting side by side. The average grant 
in Delaware is $328. In Michigan, the average grant is $459. Now, 
to this date. Congress hasn’t made that a Federal issue and said, 
well, Michigan is too high or Delaware is too low and other States 
would have different levels. 

In other words, we don’t really have a Federal program. What we 
have got is a federally proscriptive process by which all of our pro- 
grams are dominated by an unelected bureaucracy over at HHS. 
And we are saying, let’s at least clip the apron strings with that 
bureaucracy, put us in charge, continue to monitor what we are 
doing and have a debate about how well we are performing, but 
give us an opportunity. 

You have tried it for 40 years with Washington in the front seat 
driving. Now let’s get Washington out of the driver’s seat. Let’s put 
them in the back. We will take them along. We will show them how 
to do reform State by State, issue by issue, and I think at the end 
of a 4- or 5-year process, you will conclude that this was a prudent 
decision to make and you will find, also, that not only was it a win- 
win in terms of the taxpayers winning, in terms of costs at the 
State and Federal level, it was also a win in terms of restoring 
family and individual independence and responsibility. 

Governor CARPER. If I could comment briefly. You mentioned at 
the beginning of your comment. Representative Nussle, you said 
nothing has changed and I don’t entirely agree with that. 
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What has changed is this administration is interested in letting 
us experiment, and even though the waiver process takes longer 
than we want, generally they are granted. And in Michigan and I 
also know we in Delaware will be able to experiment in ways a 
State 1 year ago couldn’t. Plus you have got a President who was 
a Grovemor. And he understands. 

He sat, literally, where Governor Engler and I are sitting a cou- 
ple of years ago and he was very much interested in letting these 
experiments happen and he doesn’t believe — I don’t think he be- 
lieves that the answer really to all these issues and questions lies 
here in Washington. 

We really have — maybe you can look at the situation where you 
say we have a dilemma, what do we do. I think it is a great oppor- 
tunity. It is a real healthy debate that has begun here today and 
I am very much encouraged by what has transpired in the last 
hour and a half. 

You can decide, we can decide whether we are going to block 
grant some programs or not. You can decide what to block grant, 
what makes sense, and what doesn’t. You might decide to let some 
States elect to be block granted. You might want to do what Gov- 
ernor Engler said. 

Other States might say, no, I don’t want to be entirely block 
granted in the way that has been proposed. You might want to set 
objectives and performance. In some of these programs you can say, 
you have got to meet certain benchmarks in terms of reducing teen 
pregnancy, reducing the workload and getting people to work. 
Those are the objectives. And as long as the States are putting our 
money 50-50 equal to the Federal dollar, that ain’t a bad approach 
at all. 

Let me just mention with respect to health care and Medicaid. 
We are trying to use Medicaid in our State to reduce the number 
of people who are uncovered. It is a 50-50 share. We pay half of 
the costs of the Medicaid. The Federal Government pays half the 
cost of Medicaid. 

We are turning to managed care in our State in order to try to 
provide more coverage, more health care coverage to folks without 
spending a whole lot more money, more of our money or more of 
yours, and reducing at the same time those who are uncovered. It 
is not a bad partnership and we are looking — there is plenty of in- 
centive for us to find ways to hold the cost down. 

Mr. Shaw. Governor, I think we are about to give you the mother 
of all waivers. 

Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, as you know, one of the main principles of the Con- 
tract With America and the Republican reform programs in this 
area and other areas is to return power to the States. We will be 
successful if we are able to do that in my mind, and what I have 
heard from you today, along with what I heard this week from Gov- 
ernors Pataki and Weld, gives me a lot of faith that the States are 
indeed better able to handle this problem than those of us who are 
making decisions at a distance. 

I share Mr. McCrer^s concerns, though, about States that don’t 
have leadership that can create the impetus that you have created 
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in handling the welfare programs successfully. I think perhaps that 
my concerns will be solved by the democratic process if you get 
enough publicity and communicate well with other Governors 
around the Nation but also with constituents whom we serve in 
some of these States. 

I believe that the thrust will be to remove people who aren’t cre- 
ative and haven’t developed good management policies in handling 
these programs. I certainly hope that that will be the result. 

What I would like to ask you about, and I haven’t heard this 
area come up during this hearing, is your thoughts about welfare 
benefits to legal immigrants who are not yet citizens. I wonder if 
you could expand on what you would do if you had the choice to 
provide those benefits or not to provide them and if you also believe 
that the Federal Government ought to retain the strings attached 
connection in this area. 

Governor Engler. I will be happy to go first on that. Congress- 
woman, and I appreciate yoxu* comments. On the alien question, 
again, I would leave that to be a question to be determined by the 
State. Say if California made the decision they did not wish to pro- 
vide benefits to legal aliens, that could be their decision. If the 
State of Texas said, we wish to continue benefits, that could be 
their decision. In other words, I am willing to leave that to the 
State. 

I understand that there might be, because of that question and 
its relevancy to immigration policy which I certainly concede is a 
congressional issue, that you might wish to set a national policy in 
that area, so I say that to be consistent with the philosophy of 
what I am advocating today, giving the States maximum authority. 

I happen to think that the Contract With America is a very pow- 
erful docvunent, a very important statement about changing prior- 
ities in this country. I am here today to propose that we actually 
go further than the Contract would propose and really disengage 
wholesale areas of domestic policy from joint management by Fed- 
eral and State government and turn it over to the States. 

And I would — earlier, one Member suggested about the Federal 
Government possibly running it, and I look at programs like SSI 
which are federally run in effect with administrators. It is totally 
Federal policy and I suspect that that isn’t the model that we 
would want to use as a national model for running social welfare 
programs. So that is my argument for turning it to the States, but 
on the alien question, I would leave it up to the States. 

If you wish to set a Federal policy, one that goes one way or the 
other, I would say I understand that argument. I might then sug- 
gest, even if there were a Federal policy that the State not — would 
not be prohibited from having its own independent policy that it 
would carry out that might be different than Federal poUcy. So you 
would still provide a State option but it might be one that they 
would have to elect and then pay for. 

Governor Carper. I think Governor Engler said it well. The op- 
tion he lays out basically to let the States have some flexibility and 
decide what is right for their State is, I think, a very viable option. 
My recollection is the Clinton administration and new welfare re- 
form initiative last year said, let’s require more of the sponsors of 
folks who come here legally. 
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And we may — ^you may well say that is what we ought to do and 
then give the States some further discretion. I can — certainly you 
haven’t mentioned it, but I think it is implicit in your question, 
about folks that come here illegally and have children here and the 
child is an American citizen and we have a responsibility to cover 
that child. 

That is a tough dilemma and it is also an expensive dilemma for 
folks not so much in Delaware but certainly in Texas, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and other places that I can think of. I would en- 
courage you to do what you can in working with the administration 
to continue to shut down the illegal immigration that is occurring 
across o\ir Nation’s borders, and to the extent you can do that, you 
will do us all a favor. 

I don’t know how you say to a person — and I will just use as an 
example — I don’t know how you say to a person in California who 
doesn’t have a Job, doesn’t have health care, maybe they have a job 
that doesn’t provide health care and they don’t have health care for 
themselves and their family, I am sorry, we can’t help you. But to 
someone who has come into our country illegally and had a child 
in this country, we are going to provide health care for that child, 
the parent who has come here illegally. 

That is a hard one to explain to people who are American citi- 
zens, lived here all their hfe, worked hard, and don’t get squat. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, may I just conclude over here. 

The other thing about your testimony in my mind is that it is 
very hopeful for those of us who want to make changes and give 
the States more power. It is bipartisan and I think if the proper 
leaders are in place seeking the proper point of view, I think we 
can do some things together on this issue. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Some people believe that the Democrats were in charge for 40 
years and the problems have been there and we didn’t do anything 
to satisfy their frustrations, therefore, they changed things. And 
now comes the new majority and they have a Contract With Amer- 
ica. 

And I gather you. Governor Engler, are saying, well, why don’t 
you just stay out of this and just collect the money and turn it over 
to us States, because the Congress hasn’t done anything. Democrat 
or Republican, or maybe Congress should just reduce the taxes and 
let the States raise the taxes and take care of their own problems. 

I mean, you don’t really seek any Federal responsibilities of set- 
ting minimum standards of how we treat our sick and our aged. 
True, it is domestic, but you don’t see any role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment except to collect the money and let you take care of it. 

Governor Engler. That is right. Congressman. I would like to 
see the Federal role be reduced and transferred to the States be- 
cause I have great confidence in the State elected officials and local 
elected officials across this Nation. I do not believe that all wisdom 
resides in Washington. 
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Mr. Rangel. And you think this should be true for health, that 
we collect the Medicaid and Medicare dollars and turn that over to 
the Governors? 

Governor Engler. We could talk to you about that. I am not here 
to make a proposal on Medicaid today. But 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I am just tiying to say, I think you were im- 
pl 3 dng that we take care of national defense and leave the rest up 
to you, I mean highways, environment, education, whatever it is, 
you would just like to see the Federal Government butt out of it. 

Governor Engler. That is right. I remember this amendment 
called the 10th amendment of the U.S. Constitution. I think it has 
vitality today and perhaps we are entering a period of renewal for 
the 10th amendment, so I think Congress probably could be quite 
occupied working on some of these international and national is- 
sues for some time. And when those are done, come back and see 
us and see how we are doing on the domestic agenda. 

Mr. Rangel. But why should we collect the money and not have 
the standards, not have the responsibility and just turn it over to 
you? I mean, some of us truly believe that having been elected that 
we have a responsibility for the aged. I know it’s domestic, I know 
it is parochial, but some of us truly believe it. 

We also believe that there is a national responsibility for any civ- 
ilization to take care of those who cannot take care of themselves. 
I know mayors and Governors may disagree but, what the heck, we 
think that. 

Governor Engler. Well 

Mr. Rangel. What role would you have us play if we collected 
the money, and turned it over to you, no strings attached? We go 
to our townhall meetings, we meet with our mutual constituents 
and they tell us the problem they are having. How would you have 
us say we don’t deal with the standards, we only collect the money? 
You would not have your fellow colleagues in government play that 
role. 

Governor Engler. We are talking about a transition, obviously. 
Congressman, but certainly let me renew an offer I made earlier. 
If you wish to reduce tEixes at the Federal level and turn the reve- 
nue sources back to the States, I will make that deal in a minute. 
And you can go to the townhall meeting and say, we neither collect 
the taxes nor set the rules for the program, talk to your assembly- 
man or Senator or Governor about those issues. 

I think there is a national interest certainly in reducing poverty, 
but I don’t know that it is the National Government’s responsibility 
to try to set the rules. And looking at our performance in the last 
40 years 

Mr. Rangel. Listen, so it is clear to me: After national defense, 
leave the rest up to you? 

Governor Engler. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. You don’t support the Contract With America, 
do you, the block grants? 

Governor Engler. I don’t support some of the provisions of the 
Contract which I view as being proscriptive. I would argue that, as 
I said, micromanagement, whether it is liberal or conservative, is 
still micromanagement. 
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Mr. Rangel. So you support the block grants, no strings at- 
tached? 

Governor Engler. That is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. Now, you know that under the entitlements, the cir- 
cumstances require the Federal Government to respond. Under the 
block grant, however, the Congress responds based on what they 
consider to be priorities. You are willing to take a gamble with the 
Congress and the Appropriations Committee as to how poor folks 
would make out politically with the discretionary grant? 

Governor Engler. That is correct. Because I know how they 
have made out under the current system and there are more poor 
folks under the current system than we had 40 years ago 

Mr. Rangel. Maybe my question wasn’t clear. Governor. Right 
now, if it is entitlement, the people automatically are entitled and 
so they can’t do it so much except change the 

Gk)vemor Engler. I support ending the entitlement status. 

Mr. Rangel. What is it? 

Governor Engler. I support ending the entitlement status. 

Mr. Rangel. So no matter what the changes are in the economy 
or the changes are politically, you are prepared to say that when 
the money runs out, the States just have the responsibility to pick 
up those differences, that we will no longer have a responsibility 
to take care of people during a recession when they get poor, when 
they need food, or when SSI money runs out. We should leave that 
responsibility to the State, and you trust us enough if we trusted 
you that we will provide the funds that you think you need? 

Governor Engler. Well, don’t give me SSI. That is your program 
at this point. If you want to talk about SSI 

Mr. Rangel. No, I mean the whole thing would be turned over. 
The Contract gives you SSI, gives you food stamps, gives you the 
whole package, but it doesn’t give you a guarantee because you are 
against entitlements, so no entitlement, no guarantee. 

Governor Engler. Well, as long as it is understood that the rules 
imder SSI then are not set by Washington but in turn are set by 
the States. What I am trying to disengage from is a system where 
we have a partner who wants to set all the rules and regulations 
and is only putting up half the funds and expecting us to run it. 

I am trying to avoid a situation in the futime where that partner 
withdraws funds or changes the rules in the middle of the game 
and we find ourselves still trying to nm programs, comply with all 
the rules and regulations and being handicapped with our lack of 
flexibility to run the program the way we think it would be effec- 
tive, not the way it was designed by some bureaucrat in HHS. 

Mr. Rangel. I support flexibility, but I just can’t give away the 
responsibility of not knowing what you would think is a safety net. 

Mr. Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Engler, I appreciate your remarks, especially regarding 
the 10th amendment. It was a big issue in my campaign. I think 
that the problem here in Washington is that we have completely 
gotten away from the 10th amendment. We have taken a lot of the 
rights that the States have and said we are going to govern those 
from here in Washington. 
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Some of the things you have said may seem kind of radical to 
Washington. I think we need to at least move in that direction. I 
think that more and more of the power needs to go back to the 
States. 

One of the provisions that we heard this week is talk about ac- 
countability and some of these minimum standards on some of the 
things that a lot of us agree on. 

Representative Gephardt was here the other day and talked 
about increasing the amount of money if you are performing well. 
Maybe you can get more money for your State if you are perform- 
ing well on some of these issues. Would the two of you address that 
and if you were in favor of that, would you also be in favor of ille- 
gitimacy rates cutting some of the moneys, in other words, getting 
the rewards but also giving the punishments. 

Governor Engler. I guess I say we certainly like incentives, and 
that is what we have done in terms of providing incentives to re- 
cipients to go to work, disregard the first $200 you earn, you keep 
every month. You keep 20 percent above that every month. We 
found once people start working, they realize by working a little bit 
more, soon they have more income. 

Mr. Ensign. Governor, I was actually talking about incentives to 
the States. In other words, if yotu- State was doing well, you would 
get more money as a block grant or whatever it is. 

Governor Engler. If the Congress would afford that, we would 
be willing to accept it because I believe we would be a recipient of 
that kind of an incentive program. That is something we would 
look at. I just don’t want to get away from the fundamental policy 
of who is making the call in terms of how we structure a program, 
how we run it, how we are going to get rid of those rules and regu- 
lations, how we make it work. But I like incentives and I would 
be willing certainly to gamble on disincentives. 

Again, I don’t know if that is where the Committee would come 
down, but I would be open to it depending on the kind of proposal. 

Governor Carper. I like the notions of incentives as well, and I 
am pretty much where Governor Engler is with respect to disincen- 
tives. In setting them, let’s just be reahstic. Don’t set unrealistic 
objectives or benchmarks and keep in mind, too, that when the 
economy goes back into a tank and it is 1982 again, our ability to 
reach some of those objectives might be very much hampered de- 
spite our very best efforts. 

Governor Engler. One idea that has been suggested. Congress- 
man, that you may wish to look at is the possibility, I mean, we 
would propose that we have some carryforward provision, in other 
words, that could be a very powerful incentive, that alone. In other 
words, to say if we receive this amount of money in year one and 
we did not extend that all, we were able to realize savings, that 
as we carry that forward, that becomes almost a rainy day fund, 
if you will, or a contingency fund that in future years might deal 
with the h3rpothetical that Congressman Levin proposed or it might 
help partially offset. 

And clearly, if there was some, again, cataclysmic event, it is not 
uncommon to see Congress if there is a hurricane or if there is an 
earthquake, say, that there is some type of disaster and come up 
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with something special but that would be done on a case-by-case, 
nonentitlement basis. 

Mr. Ensign. Actually, you brought up my next point and that is 
the way families also save for rainy days. This is something, a con- 
cept I think we need to bring back to our government. 

Governor Carper. I think you will find a lot of States have rainy 
day funds now. We do in our State and I suspect they do in Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Ensign. I think that is one of the things we need to deal 
with, recessions. We heard from HHS this week that if their per- 
sonal responsibihty caps had been put in place, a lot of the States 
now would have been receiving less money since 1987. They do 
these projections. It has been mentioned earlier. 

With all the money that has been spent on AFDC and all these 
other programs in the last 25 years, and now we are hearing that 
if these caps would have been put in place, you would have had 
less money to spend, do we feel the money that has been spent has 
been spent well? Do we feel that it has done good for the poor? Do 
we feel that the poor would be better off if we hadn’t spent these 
funds? 

Governor Engler. Congressman, I would just say that, again, 
that data is somewhat hypothetical. I mean, it goes back and picks 
up some point in time and then comes — attempts to come forward 
and make a prediction. I would simply say that, to reiterate, you 
give us flexibility and freedom to run the programs and I think one 
consequence of that is, regardless of whether the economy is 
stronger or weaker, we will have fewer people that are dependent 
on the system because we will have more success in moving people 
into employability. 

Governor Carper. In the last several decades what we have done 
is we have given people lifetime entitlement. We have not required 
them to meet any of the objectives or standards. What we are sug- 
gesting or what I am suggesting at the very least is we are replac- 
ing lifetime entitlement with, at most, a limited entitlement that 
would exist. 

And also suggesting that there are some programs that can and 
probably ought to be block granted and there are some that in my 
judgment should not be, but States, including States like Michigan 
that maybe want to experiment by having the entire block grant 
experience, might be given the option of enjoying that. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shaw. OK. The time of the gentleman has expired and all 
the time has expired on this panel. 

I would like to thank the two Governors. We will leave the record 
open in the event any of the Members have any additional ques- 
tions that they would like to send to you and we would then send 
them to you for a reply. Or if there is anything that either one of 
the witnesses would like to put into the record, we will let the 
record remain open for that purpose. 

Thank you both. I have sensed a togetherness on this particular 
issue. Both of you Governors are to be commended for the work 
that you have done and for your fine testimony this morning. 

Governor Engler. Thank you. Congressman. 

Thank you. Committee Members, for your attention. 
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Governor CARPER. Many thanks. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you both. We look forward to continuing to 
work together. 

The next panel will he an administration panel from the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. Hon. Mary Jo Bane, with 
whom we have worked for some time, the Assistant Secretary for 
Children and Families, will he accompanied by another old friend, 
David Ellwood, Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 

Dr. Bane, your entire written testimony will be included in the 
record and you may proceed as you see fit. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE, PH.D., ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES; ACCOMPANIED 

BY DAVID ELLWOOD, PH.D., ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 

PLANNING AND EVALUATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bane. Good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning and 
good morning to Members of the Committee. 

I am the bureaucrat. I am accompanied by David Ellwood, who 
is the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to come before you this morning to discuss 
some of the critical issues facing the welfare system. This has been 
an extraordinarily enlightening hearing for all of us and we are de- 
lighted to be part of this conversation with you. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, last year the President submitted 
a comprehensive welfare reform proposal that addresses serious 
flaws in the current welfare system. We all agree that the current 
system undermines work and parental responsibility. Our approach 
emphasizes work, it emphasizes responsibility, and it emphasizes 
reaching the next generation. 

We are committed to working with the Congress in a bipartisan 
spirit to pass really bold welfare reform legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this administration believes strongly in State 
flexibility. The President, as a former Governor, is well aware of 
the ability of States to respond creatively to the needs and opportu- 
nities within their welfare systems. 

As a former State welfare commissioner, I am very sympathetic 
to State concerns about the burden of Federal regulations. The ad- 
ministration’s welfare proposal, in fact, would greatly enhance 
State flexibility with regard to the AFDC rules that most affect 
working families. 

In addition, as both Governors noted, we in the administration 
have worked with States to test new approaches to welfare. 
Through the waiver process, we have approved 24 State dem- 
onstrations that enable States to experiment with new ways of pro- 
moting parental responsibility, making work pay, and helping fami- 
lies become self-sufficient. 

As we move forward to consider comprehensive welfare reform, 
several questions are raised regarding the proper balance between 
national objectives and State flexibility in the design of the Na- 
tion’s welfare system. We believe that several key goals should gov- 
ern our efforts to redesign the welfare system: Achieving national 
reform objectives of work, responsibility, and accountability; ensur- 
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ing stability in funding over time and cushioning States and indi- 
viduals against economic cycles; and preserving basic protections 
for needy Americans, especially children. 

There are a number of indicators of State capacity and perform- 
ance, outlined in my written testimony, that show considerable var- 
iation among States in the extent to which they have moved to en- 
comage work, to increase child support enforcement, and to enforce 
parental responsibilities. Data suggest that, if we truly want re- 
form, we must balance the benefits of increased State flexibility 
with the need for a national framework of requirements and per- 
formance standards. 

The AFDC Program currently is funded as an individual and 
State entitlement. This doesn’t mean that the Federal Government 
provides States or individuals with a blank check for benefits. I 
think we agree that we need tough requirements to ensure that 
parents cooperate in securing child support and to ensure that re- 
cipients work. 

We believe that a national program should enable States to de- 
liver the help needed by families who fall on hard times and who 
are playing by the rules. The system should not leave the States 
with the full responsibility for addressing increased demands on 
their welfare system in times of economic or demographic change. 

Under the current funding mechanisms, if State costs increase 
due to a downturn in the national or State economic cycle, or if a 
State’s needy population increases for other reasons, then more 
Federal funds become available. Block ^ants that are set to reflect 
current spending could create unpredictable and highly variable 
impacts due to inflation, population migrations, and changing eco- 
nomic and demographic conditions. The desi^ of a block grant or 
the allocation of a capped entitlement inevitably requires a for- 
mula. Different formulas produce different winners and losers, but 
substantial disparities always seem to result. 

Several people have already mentioned that we provide with our 
testimony data on a simulation of what would have happened if a 
block grant had been in place fi"om 1988 to 1993. We asked our- 
selves what would have happened if such a plan had been in place 
based on 1987 expenditures. We did the calculations to see what 
States would have received in 1993 under this hypothetical block 
grant. 

If all States had chosen the block grant option. States in the ag- 
gregate would have received 26 percent less than they actually 
spent. Florida would have received 61 percent less; Tennessee, 43 
percent less; Michigan, 3 percent more; Connecticut, 40 percent 
less. 

Using a different 5-year period, of course, could yield different re- 
sults. For example, several of the States in the Midwest whose 
economies improved between 1988 and 1993 would have suffered in 
1988 under a block grant set in 1983. 

As we reform welfare to focus on work, responsibility, and reduc- 
ing dependency, we must not forget that these programs provide a 
lifeline for our neediest families. Spending caps could mean, for ex- 
ample, that families whose earners lost jobs or were hit with a seri- 
ous financial emergency toward the end of the year might be de- 
nied benefits or put on waiting lists. 
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We do not believe that the issues we face cannot or should not 
be solved. Like you in Congress, we in the administration believe 
that the welfare system needs to be changed in fundamental ways. 
Our welfare reform proposal takes bold steps to refocus the system 
on the national objectives of work and responsibility, while increas- 
ing State flexibility and protecting America’s neediest families. 

But before we adopt a specific approach, it is very important that 
we carefully assess the likely impact of that approach. We look for- 
ward to working with the Committee and others in exploring these 
alternatives. We also offer our cooperation in providing information 
as we move forward together to reform the welfare system. 

I am happy to answer any questions you have at this time. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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STATEMENT OF MARY JO BANE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Good nornlng Hr. Chairman and mamhars of the Committee. I 
am the Assistant secretary for Children and Pamllias in the 
Department of Health and Human Services, with responsibility for 
many of the programs you are considering today. I appreciate the 
opport\inity to come before you to discuss some of the critical 
issues facing all of us as ve attempt to reform the welfare 
system. 

As you know, the President has submitted a comprehensive 
welfare reform proposal that addresses what we believe are 
serious flaws in the current welfare system. Our approach 
emphasizes work, responsibility and reaching the nesct generation. 
And we are committed to working with this Congress, in a 
bipartisan spirit, to pass bold welfare reform legislation. 

We believe the current system undermines work and parental 
responsibility in far too many ways. It is not nearly tough 
enough about insisting that recipients who are able to work do so 
or prepare themselves to go to work quickly. It doesn't do 
nearly enough to ensure that both parents support their children. 
And it fails to provide real opportunities and challenges to the 
next generation. 

The Family Support Act was passed in 1988 to address some of 
these problems. Its provisions made work a more integral part of 
the welfare program, and it gave more support to families who 
tried to become independent by taking jobs. It also made 
substantial improvements in the child support enforcement system 
to ensure that both parents take responsibility for supporting 
their children. Unfortunately, the Family Support Act did not go 
far enough, which is why we, with you, believe that a bold new 
approach is necessary. 

Hr Chairman, let me say that this Administration believes 
strongly in state flexibility, and also shares your concern and 
that of state officials about the proper division of 
responsibility between the federal and state governments. As a 
former state welfare official, and now as a federal official in 
constant communication with states, I am well aware of the 
ability of states to respond creatively to the needs and 
opportunities to reform the welfare system. I as very 
sympathetic to state concerns about onerous and inappropriate 
federal requirements. 

Likewise, the President, as a former governor and a former 
leader of gubernatorial efforts to reform the welfare system, 
recognizes the critical role states play in achieving true 
reform. He clearly understands that state governments are closer 
to the problems and ultimately responsible for the success of any 
reform efforts. Thus, he believes they should be given 
flexibility to respond to their different needs and to test 
innovative ideas. 

The Administration's welfare reform proposal would greatly 
enhance state flexibility with respect to the AFDC rules that 
most affect work and families. In addition, because of our 
commitment to state flexibility and innovation, ve have worked 
with states using the section 1115 waiver authority to test new 
approaches to welfare. Under this process, ve have approved 24 
state demonstrations that enable states to experiment with new 
ways of promoting parental responsibility, making work pay, and 
helping families become self-sufficient. 

As ve move forward to consider coiqirehensive reforms, there 
are several fundamental questions that are raised about the 
design of this nation's welfare system: What is the proper 
balance between national objectives and state flexibility? What 
are the appropriate funding mechanisms for programs for the 
needy? Should the AFDC program remain an individual, and state, 
entitlement or be converted to a block grant or capped 
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discretionary program? What national raquiraments or 
accountability standards should govern a reformed welfare system? 

We believe that several key goals should govern our effort 
to redesign the welfare system and ensure greater state 
flexibility: 

o achieving the national reform objectives of work, 
responsibility and accountability; 

o ensuring stability in funding over time and 
cushioning states and individuals against 
economic cycles; 

o preserving basic protections for needy 
Americans, especially children. 

National ^eform_Objectlves 

We in the Administration, as in congress and in the states, 
are committed to serious welfare reform that emphasizes work, 
parental responsibility and improving the life prospects of young 
people. The Family Support Act was very important in beginning a 
national change in the culture of the welfare system toward one 
that is oriented toward work and self-sufficiency. Many states 
are moving further and faster than the Family Support Act 
required toward a welfare system focused on work and parental 
responsibility. 

There is, however, enormous variation among the states in 
the extent to which they have moved in these directions. One 
measure is participation in the JOBS program, which gives some 
indication of the extent to which a work orientation is reaching 
the entire AFDC population. In 1993, the percent of countable 
adult recipients participating in the JOBS program, on an average 
monthly basis, ranged from less than 10 percent to well in excess 
of 50 percent. The national average was only 17 percent. We 
know that states vary in their ability and/or willingness to 
bring about real cultural change in their welfare systems. 

We also can look at the extent to which states choose the 
option of requiring welfare recipients to work for their 
benefits, which states can do in a variety of ways under current 
law. Subsidized work assignments represent only one half of one 
percent of the assignments in the JOBS program, and unpaid work 
experience represents six percent of assignments or less. Of all 
the state welfare reform experiments that this Administration has 
approved, only Vermont has included subsidized work on a 
statewide basis. Fewer than half of the demonstrations ve have 
approved involve time limits on benefits or make benefits 
conditional on work. 

Child support efforts also show substantial state 
variability. For example, the percentage of cases with 
collections in 1993 ranged from 5,4 percent in Arizona to 38.5 
percent in Vermont, with a national average of only 18.2 percent. 

We also need to ensure accountability for the correct 
expenditure of federal funds — certainly a goal we all share. 

The importance of national standards in this area is illustrated 
by the improvement in payment accuracy that occurred after a 
national Quality Control system was put in place. The national 
AFDC payment error rate for fiscal year 1973 was 16.5 percent. 

By 1991, it had declined to 5 percent. In 1991, state payment 
error rates ranged from 1,18 percent to 9.66 percent. The state- 
reported rates for 1992 and 1993 suggest that the range in error 
rates is growing, in that the lowest reported error rate remained 
less than 2 percent while the highest rate rose to nearly 14 
percent. 

All these indicators of state capacity and performance show 
considerable variation. They suggest that if we truly want 
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comprehensive and widespread welfare reform, we must balance the 
benefits of Increased state flexibility with those of a national 
framework of requirements and performance standards. This will 
ensure that states move quickly and effectively to a changed 
culture of work and responsibility. ^ 

Fiscal and Economic Stability 

The AFDC program currently is funded as an individual and 
state entitlement. This does not mean that the federal 
government provides states or individuals with a blank check for 
benefits. There are strict rules about eligibility. There are 
requirements — which we propose to make much tougher — to 
ensure that parents cooperate in securing child support and to 
ensure that recipients work. AFDC must be a system of mutual 
obligations, with benefits conditional upon parental 
responsibility and work. 

But a national welfare program also must enable states to 
deliver the help needed by families who fall on hard times and 
who play by the rules. The system should not leave the states 
with the full responsibility for addressing increased demands on 
their welfare system in times of economic or demographic change. 
Under the current entitlement funding system, the federal 
government is committed to share a portion of each state's 
expenditure, depending on the state caseload and benefit level, 
and the state's economic capacity in a given year. If state 
costs increase due to downturns in the national or state economic 
cycle, or if a state's needy population increases for other 
reasons, more federal funds autMatically become available. 

He understand that you currently are considering a number of 
proposals to cap and block grant the AFDC and Food Stamp 
programs. As you consider this fundamental change in the nature 
of this nation's welfare and nutrition programs, it is important 
to carefully consider the effect such proposals could potentially 
have on states over time and under changing economic conditions. 


Consider, for example, a block grant distribution formula 
based on need, for example, the formula contained in the Personal 
Responsibility Act for the nutrition block grant. This formula 
distributes nutrition assistance funds based on the number of 
needy people in a state. USDA has done preliminary calculations 
of what would happen in the aggregate and to selected states in 
1996. overall, expenditures on nutrition programs would be 
reduced by 13 percent because of appropriations levels that are 
below anticipated spending in 1996. But the effect on individual 
states would vary enormously. California would receive $650 
million more in 1996 than in 1995, a 16 percent increase. But 
Louisiana would receive $375 million less, a 33 percent 
decrease. Tennessee would lose 24 percent, and Michigan 20 
percent. Block grants allocated according to need create large 
state winners and losers relative to the current system. The 
Department of Agriculture will share a full report showing 
impacts on all the states next week. 

A different way to construct a block grant would be to base 
funding on previous expenditures. The block grant alternative to 
the AFDC system that is Included in the Personal Responsibility 
Act is an example of this kind of distribution, states would be 
able to receive 103 percent of their 1992 expenditures to use 
with almost complete flexibility in providing benefits to needy 
families. He can examine the effects of this kind of a block 
grant by asking ourselves what would have happened if such a 
block grant had been put in place for all the states in 1988, 
based on 1987 expenditures. He did calculations to see what 
selected states would have received in 1993 under this 
hypothetical block grant compared with what they actually spent 
in 1993. If all states had chosen the block grant option, states 
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in aggregate would have received 26 percent less than what 
they actually spent, partly because of inflation and partly 
because oif increasing caseloads. Again, however, the Impacts on 
indlvldu^ states vary enormously, Florida would have received 
61 percent less; Tennessee 43 percent lass; Michigan 3 percent 
more; Connecticut 40 percent less. Table 1 shows the results for 
all states. Using a different five year period would yield 
different results. For exa^le, several states in the midwest 
whose economies Improved between 1988 and 1993 would have 
suffered in 1988 luider a block grant set in 1983. 

Of course, if the cap had been in effect in 1988, it is 
possible that states could have changed their welfare programs to 
keep their costs within the limitations imposed by the caps. But 
it is hard to Imagine that states would have been able to reduce 
demand enough to counteract the significant economic and 
demographic changes that were occvurring over this period, and 
occurring to very different degrees in different states. Block 
grants set to reflect current spending can create unpredictable 
and highly variable impacts due to inflation, population 
migrations, and changing economic and demographic conditions. 

The design of a block grant, or the allocation of a capped 
entitlement, inevitably requires a formula. Different formulas 
produce different winners and losers, but substantial disparities 
will always result. In deciding whether the fiscal benefits are 
worth the potential effects on states, historical spending trends 
may be informative, since 1972, there have been some 
fluctuations in AFDC expenditures, but aggregate, real current 
expenditures (net of child support collections) are slightly 
lower than 20 years ago. But the relative stability in aggregate 
spending masks large variations among states. Over the period 
1985-1993, state experiences varied widely; a few states 
experienced declines, while some experienced very substantial 
Increases. Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin experienced 
declines in real expenditures in excess of 20 percent. At the 
same time, expenditures in four states (Arizona, Florida, Nevada, 
and New Hampshire), more than doubled in real terms. 

Basic Family Pro tections 

As we reform welfare to focus on work, responsibility and 
reducing dependency, we must not forget that these programs 
provide a lifeline when a parent has lost a job, a mother cares 
for a severely disabled child, an abused partner finally takes 
her child and breaks away, an elderly person can't make it on 
meager pension (benefits, or a working feunily needs a small 
supplement. As a nation, we have accepted responsibility for 
ensuring that our neediest families have some help in meeting 
their basic needs. 

The Personal Responsibility Act would impose a cap on 
funding for the AFDC, SSI, child support, emergency assistance 
and other programs and would block grant all food and nutrition 
assistance programs. It also provides that these programs would 
no longer be entitlements, for either individuals or states. 
Instead they would be discretionary spending programs subject to 
annual appropriations. 

Although the legislation does not specify what would happen 
if spending exceeded the caps in a given year, these changes 
could have profound Implications for our neediest families. They 
could mean that SSI recipients might not get checks during the 
last months of the fiscal year. The caps could mean that 
families whose earners lost jobs or were hit with a serious 
financial emergency toward the end of the year might be treated 
'^ifffiJ^sntly from families that needed assistance at the beginning 
of the year. They might be denied benefits, their t)enefits might 
be reduced or they might be put on waiting lists. Spending caps 
could also mean t]iat food and nutrition assistance might not be 
available to working families when their hours or wages were 
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reduced. Tbeee effects could be worse In recession years, when 
federal funds relative to need would be greatly reduced. 

It Is possible tbet states or private charities could maXe 
up shortfalls resulting fros the federel goverraaent's spending 
caps, and provide help to their needy residents. But demands on 
the states are likely to be greatest at precisely those times and 
in those states where ability to respond is most strained. 
Particularly in times of economic downturn, it is gulte possible 
that the most vulnerable cltlsens in the poorest states would be 
left without the basic necessities of life at a time when jobs 
are the least available. 

Conclusion 

Understanding the profound issues that are potentially 
raised by dramatic changes in the funding structure of welfare 
programs does not mean that these issues cannot or should not be 
solved. Let me restate that we in the hdmlnlstratlon, like 
members of Congress, believe that the welfare system needs to be 
changed in fundamental ways. Our welfare reform proposal takes 
bold steps to refocus the system on the national objectives of 
work and responsibility, tdilla Increasing state flexibility and 
protecting America's ne^lest families. Obviously, there are 
other approaches and other creative solutions to these issues as 
well. But before adopting one or another approach, it is very 
important that we carefully assess the likely impact of that 
approach. Ns look forward to working with the committee and 
others in exploring those alternatives. We also offer our 
cooperation in providing Information as we move forward together 
to reform the welfare system. 

I'd k>e happy to answer any questions at this tine. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Bane, we absolutely must do more to help welfare recipients 
prepare to work. I know this is the administration’s goal in the leg- 
islation that was submitted to the Congress in the welfare policy 
of 1994. I even think that we can require them to work if we guar- 
antee them a Uving wage in society. The administration would sup- 
port that totally. 

I don’t think we as Democrats or this administration or Repub- 
licans in this Congress want to continue to have welfare payments 
without welfare recipients, those able to work, if we can identify a 
living wage and a job, that those persons ought to work in the work 
force. Is that pretty much where the administration stands? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. We in the administration are very 
supportive of requirements and encouragements that would help 
welfare recipients to work. 

Mr. Ford. When we think in terms of children, we too have a 
responsibility really to protect the welfare of children of this coun- 
try, and all of the talk about block grants or a new welfare policy 
in this countiy, I think we are all committed to the fact that these 
are children. We are talking about the head of the household who 
is receiving the benefits for the children and placing them in the 
work force, but we must have ^delines to protect the children of 
this coimtry. Is that pretty much the administration’s position? 

Ms. Bane. That was the position of the Social Security Act when 
the program was put in place, and, yes, that is the administration’s 
position. 

Mr. Ford. For the past 20 years, and I am reading from a report 
from the Children’s Defense Fund headed by Marion Wright 
Edelman, for the past 20 years we have been cutting AFDC. AFDC 
has dechned from 1.5 percent of the Federal budget in 1979 to 1.1 
percent in 1992. Social Security, by contrast, constitutes about 25 
percent of the Federal budget. The value of AFDC declined from 47 
percent since 1970 and the real value of AFDC benefits has de- 
chned between 13 and 67 percent in every State, because, unhke 
Social Security, payments to mothers and children are not raised 
automatically to keep pace with inflation. Is that pretty much cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Bane. Yes| sir. 

Mr. Ford. We have seen that, and heard that welfare payments 
have been increasing and we could cut the deficit significantly by 
cutting AFDC and other aid programs without hurting the chil- 
dren. That is basically the myth that we have been working from. 
Can you comment on that? 

Ms. Bane. I think you just pointed out what a small proportion 
of the Federal budget AFDC benefits actually are, so we certainly 
wouldn’t want to make the argument that we could cut the deficit 
substantially by cutting AFDC benefits. They are quite a small pro- 
portion of the Federal budget. 

Mr. Ford. It goes on and says: While the value of AFDC fell, 
poverty overall has increased more in U.S. children today than any 
time in the past 29 years as did the intensity of poverty. In 1993 
it says 6.5 million children hved below half the Federal poverty 
level, and it goes below $6,000 for a family of 3 up to 3.4 milUon 
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in 1979, and when children live in poverty, their risk of 
undernourishment, developmental problems, chronic accidents, and 
death increases significantly. A whole host of problems in our soci- 
ety exist when we see that there are more poor children and more 
poor people in this country than ever before. We are saying we are 
going to help reduce this Federal deficit, which we want to see hap- 
pen, but I don’t think we want to do it at the risk of endangering 
children even more so than they are today. 

Is that pretty much the administration position as we look at the 
total pictiire of trying to make sure that there are certain sanctions 
for those, that maybe were described by the Governor of Michigan, 
that people who don’t want to work that would put in alternatives 
and sanctions that would be necessary to make sure we put able- 
bodied people to work and make sure that both the father and the 
mother, that we don’t single out and penahze mothers and children 
in this countiy, but we also go after all those who would have a 
responsibility here to lower the financial biirden of the Federal 
Government? 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Ford, I think we all would agree that the welfare 
of children would be well served by changes in the welfare system 
that would help their parents to work, that would make sure that 
both parents exercise parental responsibility. If we can make 
changes in the welfare system in those directions, that will benefit 
children over the long run. That is our goal, and I think that is 
your goal as well. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Welcome Dr. Bane. As a new Member of the Commit- 
tee, I would like to ask your indulgence in helping me characterize 
the administration’s plan as compared to the Republican reform 
plan. Under our bill, families woiild lose their AFDC benefit after 
5 years. Do you agree with this provision? 

Ms. Bane. Under the administration’s proposal, cash benefits for 
AFDC recipients could be received only for 2 years before the recip- 
ient was required to work. The administration believes that the 
welfare system should help people get into work and help them get 
into work quickly, but we also believe that, in those circumstances 
where a welfare recipient is not able to find a private sector job, 
we have a responsibility to ensure that a work opportunity is avail- 
able so that she can support her children. 

Ms. Dunn. Do you support any kind of time limits in AFDC pro- 
grams? 

Ms. Bane. The administration proposal is quite clear that a 2- 
yeeir limit on benefits is what we support, and that after 2 years — 
and before 2 years, when possible, because we think many people 
can move into work much more quickly — that AFDC recipients 
should be expected to work. 

But we don’t think you can say arbitrauily in all circumstances 
that a time limit ought to apply. We believe there will be cir- 
ctimstances where people caring for disabled children, for example, 
will be imable to work themselves. Under other circumstances, jobs 
simply are not available, and continued support in the form of a 
job might be appropriate. 
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Ms. Dunn. Are you aware that after 5 years an average family 
will have received in these benefits $60,000? 

Mr. Ellwood. I am certainly not aware of that. What we in fact 
find is that typically recipients move on and off welfare quite rap- 
idly. Seventy percent leave within 2 yeeirs, 90 percent within 5. 
Often they end up coming back, however, and so part of what is 
going on is you have people who have gotten a job, lost a job, and 
come back. 

I would just reiterate what Dr. Bane said, and that is we feel 
quite strongly that 2 years or less is the right number before people 
absolutely have to work. The question is what about when someone 
is unable to work? What happens to them then? What if they are 
caring for a disabled child? What if they are in an area where the 
economy is so bad that there really aren’t jobs, then what happens? 

Ms. Dunn. The point that I would like to make is that if the tax- 
payers knew that we were spending $60,000 on an average family 
over a period of 5 years, they might believe it is important to have 
a cutoff date for the benefits. 

It is the return to the welfare rolls that can be devastating. It 
may be that 90 percent do get off within the first 5 years, but it 
is tiieir return that adds to the cost of the American taxpayer. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Jennifer, how are you figuring out that $60,000? 

Ms. Dunn. The number that I am using comes from the “Green 
Book.” It comes from the cost, which is about $12,000 for a median 
State multiplied times five. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Total figure over 5 years? 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. OK 

Ms. Dunn. Dr. Bane, does the administration believe that tax- 
payers ought to guarantee on an entitlement basis cash, food 
stamps, and medical care? I will give you a couple of examples, and 
I would like to have a yes or no because my time is nearly up. A 
15-year-old mother who gives birth to a child out of wedlock, yes 
or no? 

Ms. Bane. I am sorry. 

Ms. Dunn. The benefits in the form of cash and food stamps and 
medical care; would you award that to a 15-year-old mother who 
gives birth to a child out of wedlock? 

Ms. Bane. Only if she was living at home, only if she was staying 
in school, and only if that money was needed for the care of the 
child. 

Ms. Dunn. What about a mother of two children who has been 
on welfare for 8 years? 

Ms. Bane. Only if she is working or cooperating in moving on to 
work, or perhaps CEuing for a disabled child. 

Ms. Dunn. When you say cooperating in moving on to work, 
what do you mean? 

Ms. Bane. In your example of someone who had been on welfare 
for that long a period of time, we would certainly expect that per- 
son to be working. 

Ms. Dunn. So not in job training? 
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Ms. Bane. Under our proposal, it may be appropriate to provide 
job training, education, and other placement services for up to 2 
years, but with very few exceptions. 

Ms. Dunn. What about a 25-year-old man who has no physical 
impairments but he has a doctors note claiming that his addiction 
to crack cocaine renders him incapable of work? Would you provide 
him those benefits? 

Ms. Bane. Our proposal allows the States to require that person 
to participate in drug rehabilitation programs. We believe that 
would be appropriate, and benefits would be appropriately condi- 
tioned on fi^ cooperation with those programs. 

Ms. Dunn. Tha^ you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, account- 
ability is used here, that word, and everybody wants to have ac- 
countability of who receives the welfare fi’om the taxpayers, and 
people are very, very discouraged. They have had it with the 
present welfare system. 

And yet accountability is something that we live by. We run 
every 2 years and I had to have accoimtability when we did the So- 
cial Security changes in 1983, they are still asking about that, the 
1986 tax reform, toe 1993 budget bill. I think our role, some of us 
in toe minority, is to make sure that we see what is ahead so that 
when we go home and they say what happened, we say we did wel- 
fare reform. They say how come our quality of life has disinte- 
grated. We have to look at some things such as children who have 
real problems because of that reform. Could you expand on what 
would happen when a State is in recession or when recession hits 
when there is no individual entitlement? 

Ms. Bane. That is what I worry about, Mrs. Kennelly. I was 
thinkin g, as toe Governors testified this morning, when I was Com- 
missioner in New York, I visited a town in western New York in 
which the local factory, I think it was a typewriter factory, had just 
closed. There were people in the welfare office having to apply for 
AFDC and food stamps who had never imagined themselves in that 
situation. They were there because they had to, because of the ef- 
fect of the plant closing. The church’s resources were strained. The 
charities’ resources were strained. Local government resources 
were strained. Their own families’ resources were strained. So I 
worry that if we set those strict spending caps in the form of a 
block grant or a discretionary grant that those are the people who 
are going to be hurt. 

Mrs. &:nnelly. Thank you. Dr. Bane. Governor Engler talked 
about, and we are all looking for, solutions to our State problems. 
He said that he was able in a matter of 2 years, I think he said, 
to see $100 million collection in welfare changes. Have you got any 
insight, and we didn’t get a chance to ask how that happened — do 
you have any insight as to how he brought about this change so 
successfully? 

Ms. Bane. We haven’t got a clear indication of toe data. One of 
toe things we welfare bureaucrats do when we grant the waivers 
is ensure that there is, in fact, a good evaluation and a very careful 
accounting including a comparison with a control group of what the 
costs are and what benefits are actually being achieved. We only 
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have preliminary data, so I really can’t comment on how those sav- 
ings estimates will hold up. 

We do know that one of the proposals in Governor Engler’s plan 
was for the welfare department to make special efforts to move 
children from the AFDC Program onto the SSI Program. We do 
know that some of the savings to the State have come because of 
that transfer to the Federal Government. 

Mrs. ICennelly. So if you take a person off AFDC, which is a 
Federal program, and put him on SSI, which is a Federal program, 
that is an accounting plus for the State? 

Ms. Bane. It is because the AFDC Program is paid for in Michi- 
gan, as it is in New York, about half by the State and half by the 
Federal Government, whereas the SSI Program is paid for 100 per- 
cent by the Federal Government. I did see that in New York when 
I was Commissioner too. 

Mrs. Kennelly. The Governor was not too complimentary about 
bureaucrats looking at waivers. I think he will be thrilled to hear 
you and he share that, though I see it as kind of a transfer that 
I think is counted as a plus. The Governor was very critical about 
bureaucrats and waivers. 

Could you quickly defend yourself on why waivers possibly could 
be a safeguard or what are you doing that he feels is not being 
done correctly? 

Ms. Bane. I wish we could do them faster too. We are not 
waiving our own creative rules and regulations, but laws that have 
been passed by Congress and made part of the Social Security Act 
partly because, as Mr. Nussle commented, there are things that go 
wrong. There are things that need to be solved, and we have built 
regulations arotind them. 

So, in working with the States on waivers, we have to work 
through how they are going to solve these problems. We also work 
with them on an evaluation plan so that we can learn from what 
we do and work with them to try to avoid legal challenges to their 
demonstrations. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I want to commend your administration for real- 
ly moving on waivers. I remember trying to get one for Connecticut 
some years ago and it was impossible. So I salute you, that since 
that was your charge, you did move it. 

Thank you, doctor. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Let me ask you to draw on yoim experi- 
ence. I foimd the testimony earlier to be very revealing. I think it 
is really kind of a call for not reform, but revolution. A total devo- 
lution of authority to the States in this area. Governor Engler used 
the image of a car, I guess we come from Michigan and we tend 
to use such an image, and he suggested the Federal Government 
should get in the back seat, and I think I favor that, and put the 
States in the front seat. 

But I think toward the end he really suggested that the Federal 
Government should be out of the car altogether except for provid- 
ing the gasoline. So in a way it is total devolution, and I think it 
is a call in this area and in food and nutrition to kind of go back 
to the Articles of Confederation. 
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So let me ask you this — why not? What is the national interest 
in these famihes, in these children? 

Ms. Bane. As I outlined in my testimony, I think we all do have 
some national objectives for welfare reform. We need to provide na- 
tional leadership to ensure and to prod all the States to meet these 
objectives having to do with work, with parental responsibility, 
with protecting children. 

We also have to recognize that we do hve in a Nation where 
there is a lot of movement from one State to another, and where 
there needs to be some national clearinghouses, national inter- 
changes, for example, to make sure that there is not fraud across 
States, to make sure that we can collect child support across 
States, to make sure that when people go from one State to an- 
other, they don’t get a completely Afferent set of treatments. 

Also, we need to keep in mind that there are economic cycles. 
They do affect States differently over time, and some States are 
much worse off than others, not only at a given point in time, but 
as their economies change, and I think that we as a Nation do have 
a responsibility to help the States and to help the citizens of those 
States in those very troubled times. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and we thank you for 
the contribution that you are making here. Maybe since you have 
studied this Contract With America more than I have, are there 
any provisions that States have to maintain the contributions that 
they are making toward AFDC as you understand it? 

Ms. Bane. As I understand the Contract With America that was 
submitted at the beginning of the session, the maintenance of effort 
provisions were not repealed. I don’t know what is being discussed 
now with respect to block grants. As I imderstand it, there is 
thought of not continuing those maintenance of effort provisions. 

Mr. Rangel. So that is one of the things that we have to look 
for because we may be kicked out of the car, but the people may 
not even put the gas in on the State level. 

Second, as you imderstand the Contract With America, do we 
guarantee that we will increase the Federal funds to reflect need, 
or are we out of it just with the block grant? 

Ms. Bane. Again, as I read the Contract, and obviously other 
people are better able to state this, one crucial piece of it, which 
is part of the original bill and of the new discussions is, to make 
the welfare programs discretionary progreims subject to annual ap- 
propriations. As I understand it, the Congress would have to choose 
each and every year in the context of the overall Federal budget 
how much money would be available for these programs. 

Mr. Rangel. That means that the welfare cases then would have 
to compete against other budget priorities in the Congress? 

Ms. Bane. That is how I read that proposal, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, we are very concerned about how you read it, 
because you are the expert now. I want to make certain that there 
is nothing here that guarantees the States or the people that the 
Congress is going to maintain the Contract. It will just go to the 
authorizing and the appropriation committees like any other dis- 
cretionary program. 
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Ms. Bane. That is correct, Mr. Rangel, and I believe that not 
only the AFDC Program and the Food Stamp Program come under 
the discretionary cap, but also the SSI Program for elderly and dis- 
abled poor citizens. 

Mr. Rangel. And once the Congress decides what the cap is 
going to be, then that goes to the State and, no matter what hap- 
pens with their economy, they are on their own as to if things get 
worse. If there are more poor folks, they just have to figure out 
what to do themselves? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. With the SSI Program, if the money 
ran out, we at the Federal level would have to figure out what to 
do, whether to stop sending checks to elderly and disabled citizens. 

Mr. Rangel. If indeed there were an economic depression going 
on in the States and there were no jobs available, under the Con- 
tract, the Governor can proclaim not only are there no jobs avail- 
able, but that they are also la3dng off public servants, and there is 
a recession — after 2 years without a job or one not being available, 
this person could possibly not receive any funds from the State 
under the Contract? 

Ms. Bane. As I understand the Contract legislation. States would 
have the option of cutting people off after 2 years and would have 
to cut people off after 5 years, regardless of whether jobs were 
available. 

Mr. Rangel. If this 15-year-old girl became pregnant and the fa- 
ther of the child was killed in the streets, and she was put out by 
her mother and father, who had family values and rejected her, 
under the Contract, the child that is to be bom would not be enti- 
tled to anything under the Republican Contract; is that true? 

Ms. Bane. That is how I read that provision. If the mother was 
not married at the time the child was bom and she was a teenager, 
that child would not be entitled to benefits for the whole 18 years. 

Mr. Rangel. Even if the father of the child died defending some- 
one’s honor in the street, the fact that he didn’t marry the mother, 
the child would not be entitled to any assistance imder the Con- 
tract With America? 

Ms. Bane. That is how I would read the provision, yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you so much. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Bane, I would suggest that you go back and 
read that portion of the bill again because what we have talked 
about is cash benefits. There is leeway for the States to provide 
other services. Quite frankly, and one of our witnesses made a 
point of this, I know that the administration is suggesting greater 
restrictions on teenage moms than presently exists under present 
law. I think you would agree that present law is totally unsatisfac- 
tory in giving a 15-year-old a check or a cash benefit without sub- 
stantial restrictions. Don’t you agree with that? 

Ms. Bane. We agree that there should be requirements on teen 
mothers to five at home, to stay in school, and to exercise parental 
responsibility. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman 

Chairmein Shaw. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Rangel. I thought that you would not agree that what I said 
was correct. I merely did it to show that this is going to be a wide 
area for us to be cooperating with you. Some of the things in the 
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so-called Contract are not understood and the quicker we can un- 
derstand exceptions to the rule — ^because, as you said and as the 
administration has said, we don’t believe we should encourage a 
15-year-old to look forward to a check so they can set up a house- 
hold just for being irresponsible. So the quicker we can get £uiswers 
to these questions the closer we can reach the objective that both 
of us want, and that is to reform the system as we know it. 

Chairman Shaw. One of our witnesses yesterday described the 
cash benefit directly to a 15-year-old as federally funded child 
abuse, and I thought that was quite good. She made the remark 
that you wouldn’t entrust your dog to some of these kids that are 
having kids and the fact that they are setting up separate house- 
holds and receiving cash benefits is absolutely outrageous. 

We will look forward to working with the administration and 
with all Members on the Committee in putting together a package 
in which we can discovmage teenage pregnancy, but we are not 
going to forget the babies that are brought into this world through 
no fault of their own. 

If there are no other questioners. Dr. Bane, Dr. Ellwood, it is al- 
ways a pleasvire to have you with us and we look forward to work- 
ing with you in the months ahead. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. We have a very distinguished final panel, with 
Robert Rector, who is a senior policy analyst with the Heritage 
Foundation; Michael Horowitz, who is a senior fellow with the 
Hudson Institute, Washington, DC; Marvin Olasky, professor of the 
department of journalism at the University of Texas in Austin; and 
Robert Greenstein, the executive director for the Center on Budget 
and Policy PWorities in Washington, DC. 

I would ask that each of the panelists confine your remarks to 
5 minutes, and that would give the Members ample opportunity to 
inquire and ask you questions in order to expand yoiur testimony. 
Your written testimony is a part of the record and as soon as the 
room quiets down, I will ask Mr. Rector to proceed. 

Mr. Rector, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT RECTOR, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Rector. Thank you. Chairman Shaw. I appreciate this op- 
portunity to come before the Subcommittee. Let me begin by saying 
that 30 years ago in launching the war on poverty, Lyndon John- 
son told us that this was to be an investment which would retxum 
its cost to the taxpayer manyfold. 

What I would like to discuss today in my testimony is exactly 
how much we have invested in this effort and what is the payoff 
or the dividend that we have received for this investment. I am 
going to talk about the toted cost of the war on poverty, the total 
cost of the current welfare state, and by the welfare state, I mean 
meeins-tested programs for low-income and poor Americans: Cash, 
food, housing, medical care, and social services targeted to the poor. 
This is what we basically launched into, a comprehensive welfare 
system in 1964. 

There are over 75 major Federal means- tested programs. When 
you talk about the small ones, over 300 programs. The total spend- 
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ing by Federal eind State combined on the 75-plus major programs 
in 1994 was $350 billion, over 5 percent of the GDP. If we look at 
the chart which I have provided here, we can see what we have in- 
vested in the past. Back in 1964 when the war on poverty began, 
we were spending 1 percent of the gross domestic product on wel- 
fare. Today that spending has risen to over 5 percent. 

After adjusting for inflation, welfare spending has gone from $40 
billion a year to $340 bilhon a year, a ninefold increase since 1964. 
Total spending from 1964 to the present time, adjusted for infla- 
tion, is $5.3 trillion. That cost after adjusting for inflation is great- 
er than the cost of defeating Germany and Japan in World War II 
by a considerable margin. But in World War 11 we won. In the war 
on poverty, poverty won. 

I^t’s look at the consequences of this $5.3 trilUon investment we 
have made in programs for the poor. The most striking con- 
sequences are shown on the chart in the black line. The black line 
represents the percentage of the American population that was 
poor. What we see on the chart is that starting at the high point 
in 1950, about a third of the population was poor. The red Une 
chairts constant dollar welfare spending. During the fifties the 
spending is at the bottom of the chart. You can barely see it. But 
during the fifties and early sixties, the poverty rates plummeted, 
falhng about 1 percentage point a year. 

Poverty fell from 30 to 15 percent of the population while welfare 
spending remained at a tiny level. Then something happens. In 
1965 the spending takes off and begins to explode. But the poverty 
rate stops falling. It kinks over and basically remains unchanged 
for the next 30 years, bumping up and down a little bit. It is higher 
today than it was in the midsixties when the war on poverty began. 

So despite $5.3 trillion, we not only didn’t reduce poverty, we 
brought to a standstill the natured progress against poverty that 
was occurring before the war on poverty began. Similarly in the 
same period, the illegitimate birth rate rose from around 5 percent 
to close to 33 percent, the crime rate quadrupled, and on auid on. 
In almost every social indicator, our society became worse as a re- 
sult of this spending. 

I would like during the question and answer period to go further 
into addressing that. The second chart shows the CBO projections 
of the spending on these 75 means-tested programs in the future. 
Today we are spending about $340 billion, 5 percent of GDP. If we 
continue on our current course, by 1999 that spending will increase 
by over 60 percent to $550 billion, spending will rise from its cur- 
rent level of 5 percent of GDP to 6 percent of GDP. 

Frankly, under the current system, there is no light at the end 
of the tunnel. I would ask you to ask any of the witnesses from the 
administration at what point in time they could ever conceive that 
this spending would begin to go down or even that the spending 
would not rise as a percentage of GDP. We are locked into a course 
of inevitable spending increases and inevitable increases in depend- 
ency, and I hope that in the question and answer period, I will be 
able to go into certain ways that we cannot only help the poor, but 
£ilso bring this fantastic explosion of spending under control. 

I thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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THE GROWTH OF THE WELFARE STATE 


Introduction 

The total annual cost of U.S. wel^ spending now exceeds S324 billion; this 
amounts to more than $3,400 for each taxapaying household in the U.S. After ^justing for 
inflation, welhre spending is now 9 times greater than when Lyndon Johnson launched the 
War on Poverty in the mid-sixties. 

As in the current welfare reform debate, each prior expansion of the welfare system 
has been rationalized as an 'investment' which would save money in the long ran. But these 
'investments' have led only to higher spending and «r»l»rin£ social problems. 

Since the onset of the War on Poverty, the U.S. has spent over $5.3 trillion on 
welfare. But during the same period, the official poverty rate has remained virtually 
unchanged; dependency has soared; the ftunily has collapsed and illegitimacy has 
skyrocketed. And crime has esclalated in direct proportion to the growth in welfare 
spending. 

U.S. society can no longer tolerate open-ended growth in destructive welfare 
spending. A key goal of any serious welftue reform must be to limit the future growth of 
welfare spending. 

Defining th e U.S. Welfare System 

The federal government currently runs over 75 interrelated and overlapping welfare 
programs. Many states operate independem state programs in addition to the federal 
programs. (A list of major welfare programs is attached.) The welfare system may be 
defined as the total set of government programs exp licitly derifned in agist poor and low 
income Americans Welfare assistance has Aree ostensible objectives: 

n .SiKfaininy I Jviny .Sundanh Throiiyh r«di ind Nnn-Tash Transfers 

Federal and state governments provide cash aid, food, housing and medical 
assistance. These programs are intended to directly raise an indivirhial’s 
material standard of living. Such aid directly siibtiitutes for the private sector 
income which the welfare recipient is presni^ to be incapable ot earning for 
him or herself. 

2) Promoting Mf-Sufficiency. A smaller number of government programs 
are intended to increase the cognitive abilities, earninp capacity arid living 
skills of lower income persons. Typical ptograms in this category would 
include government job training programs for low skilled individuals or special 
education programs targeted at disadvantaged persons. 

3) Aiding econom icallv distressed communities. The federal government also 
provides aid to governments in low income or economically distressed areas. 
The nominal intent of this aid is to broaden the economic opportunities within 
die community and thereby indirectly to benefit low-income persons who live 
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there. 

Targeted. C ateeoriial «nil Meja^-T ^ed Propaim 

An additional criterion for defining the welfare state is that weltee programs are 
individiially means-tested community targeted , or categorical . Community targeted programs 
provide assistance to communities which either have a high percentage of poor and low 
income persons or are 'economically distressed*. Categoric^ weltee programs provide aid 
to specific disadvantaged or needy groups such as migraffl hum workeis, homeles persons, 
or abandoned children.' 

'Individually means-tested' programs also provide aid directly to low income and 
poor persons. A wide variety of government programs such as cash, food, housing and 
medi<^ care can be 'means-tested'. Roughly 9S percent of total welfare spending takes the 
form of means-tested aid directly to individuals. Means-tested programs restrict eligibility for 
benefits to persons who have 'means' (i.e. non-welfare income) below a certain level. 
Individuals who have non-welfare income above a specified cut off level cannot receive aid. 
Thus, Food Stamps and public housing are 'means-tested' programs, because benefits are 
limited to lower income persons. By contrast. Social Security and public schools are not 
'means-tested'.' 


Total federal and state spending on welfare programs was $324.3 billion in FY 1993. 
Of the total, $234.3 billioo or 71 % comes from federal funding and $90 billion or 28% 
comes from state or local funds. But these figures significantly understate the role of the 
federal government in welfare. Many federal welfiue programs require a state govermnem 
contribution; in order for individuals within a state to receive aid from these fedend 
programs, the sute government must match or pay a certain share of federal spending in the 
sute on that program. Out of the total of $90 billion in state and local welfare spending 
described in this paper fully $78.6 billion takes the form of state and local contributioas to 
federally created svelfrre programs. Of total welfare spending of $324 billioa, only $11.4 
billion or 3.3% is spending for independent state welfare programs.’ 

Categories of Welfare Spending 

As noted, the welfare system theoretically is designed to promote three proclaimed 
goals; to prop up material living standards; to promote self-sufficiency; and to expand 
economic opportunities within low-income communities. Federal and state governments 
operate a variety of welfare programs to meet these goals. Such programs include: cash aid 
programs; food programs; medical aid programs; housing aid programs; energy aid 
programs; jobs and training programs; targeted and means-test^ education programs; social 
service prxrgrams; and urban and community development programs. 

Cash Aid The federal govettunem operates eight mayor means-tested 
assistatKC programs. Many state governments also operate iradepeardent cash programs 
termed General Assistance or General Relief. Total cash welfare spending by federal 


I Uthough a cateyorical preycaa sill aot liave fonal fiaaacial aeav-tast (as dascxltsd la the aaia 
text), tha aetnre of the yc^ larsed as sell as the aethod e( cferitiay the (coqraa sill result la ths bulk 
of assistance yola; to lev isoose persons. 

hem proyrans such as Cuacanteed Student leans art foraallr seans-tested tut the aeans-test or iaoose 
cat off is to hi^ that the proyraa henefits eiiily the aiddle clan, hespite the aeans-test, such proyran 
should not be coasiderad part of the selfare systei, and have not been included in the proyrans listed or 
spendiny totals calculated for this paper. 

’cotprehensiTe fiyures oo independaut state and local selfare spendiny are difficult to obtain. It is 
pouible that there Is as such at $10 to $15 billioa dollats in indapendest state and local selfare «p««ai»y 
shich is not included it this report, losertr, esen if this eitia state and local spendiny sere included in 
the speediny totals, the selfare systai sould still he orershelninyly federal in structure. 
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and state governments reached S71.3 biltioo in FY >993. 

Food Aid Hie federal government provides 1 1 major programs providing food 
assistance to low income persons. Total food aid to low income persons equalled $36 
billion in FY 1993. 

Housing Aid The federal government tuns 14 major housing programs for low 
income persons. Many state governments also operate independent state public 
housing programs. Trital housing aid for low income penons equalled $23.3 billion in 
FY 1993. 

Medical Aid The federal government runs 8 medical programs for low income 
persons. Many states operate independent medical General Assistance programs. 

Total medical aid equalled $133.8 billion in FY 1993.* 

Energy Aid The federal government operates 2 programs to help pay the energy bills 
or to insulate the homes of persons with low incomes. Total spending equalled $1.6 
billion in FY 1993. 

Education Aid The federal government runs 9 programs providing educational 
assistance to low income persons, rlisadvantaged minorities, or low-income 
communities. Total spen^g equalled $17.3 billion in FY 1993. 

Training and lobs Programs The federal government cutreatly operates 9 different 
jobs and training programs for low income persons, costing $3.3 billion in FY 1993. 

Targeted and Means-Tes ^ Social Services The federal government also tuns 11 
programs providing special social services to low income persons. These programs 
cost $8.4 billion in FY 1993. 

llftan and rommimity Aid Programs The federal government tuns 3 programs to aid 
economically distressed conununities. These programs cost $4.8 biUion in FY 1993. 


The Growth nf th> Welfira State 

The welbre state, after remaining at low levels through the 1930’s and early 1960’s, 
has undergone explosive growth since the onsa of the War rm Poverty. In inflation adjusted 
terms, welfare spettding has grown in every year except one since the mid-sixties. 

* in constant dollars, federal, state and local goverrunents now spend 9 times as 
much on weltoe as in 1964 when the War on Poverty was beginning. Welfare 
spending per capita in constam dollars is seven times as high as in 1964. 

* After arijusting for inflation, weltee spending per capita lorlsy is five times as high 
as during the Great Depresskn when a quarter of the went force was unemployed. 

* Welfare spending is absorbing an ever greater share of the national economy. In 
1964, welhre spending equalled 1.23 percent of Gross Domestic ProdiKt. By 1993, 
spending had risen to 3. 1 percem of GDP; This was a record high, exceeding the 
previous peak set during the Great Depressioo. 

* Welfare spending in FY 1991, FY 1992, FY 1993 exceeded defense spending for 
the Erst time since the 1930's. 


* ttua fiqm iacloks the share of Micatt nhich 90CS to pereena vith inceaes helev the porert; leftl 
at a total coat of tlS.S billion. Ibata fiode larqely represent the medicaid buy into Micart* by rhich 
the hedicaid systen pays the preaiuas for poor persons to enable tbea to enroll in aad nceiic benefita fron 
nedicare. 
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* There are repeated claims that Ronald Reagan 'slashed' welfare spending. In 
reality, welfare spending grew during the I980's, after adjusting for inflation. In 
1993, per capita welfare spending in constant dollars was 43 percent higher than 
when [Tesidrat Reagan took office in 19S0. 

* Contrary to some claims, the growth in welfare spending has not been limited to 
medical aid. In constant dollars, per capita cash, food and bousing aid is now 31 
percent higher than in 1980 and 4.6 times higher than in 1964. 

The Total Cost of the War on Poverty 

The financial cost of the War on Poverty has been enormous. Between 1964 and 
1994, welfare spending has cost the taxpayers $S.3 trillion in constant 1993 dollars. This 
amount is greater than the cost of defeating Germany and Japan in World War n, after 
adjusting for inflation. Out of total welfare spending of $5.3 trillion, cash welftre programs 
cost $1.3 trillion. Medical programs assisting low income persons have cost $2.1 trillion. 
Spending on food programs equalled $602 billion, while housing and energy aid programs for 
low income persons have cost $490 billion. Special education programs for low income 
children have cost $319 billion, and jobs and training programs have cost $215 billion. An 
additional $230 billion was spent on special social services for the poor, and $172 billion has 
been spent on development aid for low income communities. 


Projected Growth of Welfare Spending 

The notion that the U.S. would spend $5.3 trillion on the War on Poverty would have 
dumbfounded most members of Lyndon Johnson's White House. In launching the War on 
Poverty, President Johnson did not promise an open-ended expansion to the welfare state. 
Instead, he spoke of a temporary investment which would help the poor to become self- 
sufficient and climb into mainstream society. But the growth of the welfare state has been 
unending and relentless. 

Moreover, there is not even the ^ntest glimmer of 'light at the end of the tunnel* for 
the end of the War on Poverty. According to the Congressional Budget Office, total annual 
welfare spending will rise to $538 billion and 6 percent of GDP by 1999. By that year, the 
U.S. will be ^rending more than two dollars on welfare for each dollar spent on national 
defense. 

While a major portion of the projected growth of welfare spending is for medical 
services, other programs will show steady growth as well. For example, spending on cash, 
food, and housing programs are projected to grow by over a third du^g tte next five years. 


The Social Costs of the War on Poverty 

Despite this massive spending, in many respects the fate of lower income AmericaiB 
has become worse, not better, in the last quarter century. Today, one child in seven is being 
raised on welfare through the AFDC program. When War on Poverty began, roughly 
one black child in four in the U.S. was b«n out of wedlock. Today, two out of three black 
children are bom out of wedlock. Rapid increases in illegitiinacy are occurring among low 
income whites as well; the illegitimate birth rate among low income white high school 
dropouts is 48 percent. Overall, nearly a third of children in the U.S. are now bom to single 
mothers. 

In welfare, as in most other things, you get what you pay for. For thirty yean the 
welfare system has paid for non-work and non-marriage and has achieved massive increases 
in both. By undermining the work ethic and rewarding illegitimacy, the welfare system 
insidiously generates its own clientele. The more that is spent the more people in apparent 
need of aid appear. The government is trapped in a vicious cycle in which spending 
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generates illegitimacy and dependency which in turn generates demands for even greater 
spending. 

Reforming Welfare 

Any fair observer would note that no matter how frequently policy makers ‘end weihue,' the 
costs continue to rise. WelAre absorbed around 1.2 percent of GDP when Lyndon Johnson 
launched the War on Poverty in 1964; it had risen to over S percent 1992. With a $324 
billion price tag, welfne spending now amounts to roughly $8,500 for each poor person in 
the U.S. Worse, Congressional Budget Office figures show total welAre costs rising to a 
half trillion dollars, about 6 petcem of GDP, by 1998.’ 


The long history of bogus welfare reforms, all of which were promised to save money 
but did not, leads one to one obvious conclusioo. The only way to limit the growth of 
welfare spending is to do just that; limit the growth of welfare spending. The welfare system 
must be put on a diet. 

Welfare entitlements should be ended. Most separate federal non-medical welfare 
programs should be eliminatrd and the hinds should be pooled into a single welfare block 
grant to the states. The future growth of federal non-medical means-tested welfare spending 
should then be capped at 3 percent per annum. Conqireheosive reform along these lines is 
provided in: ‘The Welbre Reform Act of 1994* (S.2134) introduced by Senators Lauch 
Faircloth, Charles Gtassley and Hank Brown and the companion bill H.R. 4566 introduced 
by Jim Talent, Tim Hutchinson and Charles Canady in the House of Representatives. 

Similarly the entitlement nature of Medicaid should be eliminated. Medicaid and 
other means-leAed medical programs should be converted into a single medical block grant 
for the states which would increase at the rate of medical inflation. 

By slowing the outpouring from the federal welfare spigot, such a welfue spending 
limit would gradually reduce the subsidization of dyshmctional b^vior: dependency, non- 
work, and illegitimacy. The spending controls would send a warning signal to state welfare 
bureaucracies. Cushioned by a steady and increasing flow of federal funds in the past, most 
bureaucracies have found no need to grapple with the tough and controversial policies needed 
to really reduce illegitimacy and dependency. With a cap on the growth of future federal 
funds, state governments would, for the fira time, be forced to adopt innovative and 
aggressive policies that would reduce the welfne rolls. 

While such a block grant approach would give the state governments inTmitely more 
flexibilty than the current system, we should not have a system of 'zero responsibility block 
grants'. The use of the block grant funds must be gover^ by a few basic moral principles 
established at the federal level. These ptitxriples should include; 

1) Limit federal susidies for future illegitimate births. Insist that federal funds no 
longer be used to provide direct cash, food, and housing subsidies to women urxler 21 
who in the future have children out-of-wedlock. States who believe it is wise to 
continue the current system of direct welfare benefits to subsidize illegitimacy in the 
future could to do so with their own state funds, but they could no longer use federal 


^ Ibese fi^«s repceseit cstiutad federal, state ud lecil speodiaq og seaas-tested aelfare prednas 
and aid to ecoDoiically disadvagtaqed commities. tin Coggressional lud^ Office estiiates only future 
federal speodinq. Future state and local spendigg figures uere estiiated separately by assuaiag that the 
ratio of federal speodiag to state and local spending on specific program uould reaain imchanged. This is 
a reasonable assunption since the required state coetribvtion to nost federal eelfare prograns is 
legislatively establisbed at a fired percentage of federal spending on that progran. Ihese percentages 
ch^ little over tine. 
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money for that purpose.* 

2) Provide an improved quality of life for those children who will continue to be bom 
out-of-wedlock in the future by channeling those federal welfare funds which, under 
the current system, go directly to unwed mothers, into alternative and superior forms 
of care, such as; adoption services and closely supervised group homes for young 
unmarried women and their children. 

3) Insist that in the future mothers who receive federally funded welfare benefits must 
estabUsh the paternity of their children. 

4) Insist that federal funds not be used to provide automatic increases in welfare 
benefits to women who give birth to additional children while already receiving 
welfare. 

5) Insist on serious but sensible work requirements for welfare recipients receiving 
federally funded aid, focusing those requirements on the most employable welfare 
recipients first (such as single able-bodied males and fathers in two parents families), 
rather than on single mothers with infant children. 

This is not ‘conservative micro-managemenr. Under the system 
I am proposing, hundreds of separate federal welfare programs would be 
pooled into a single block grant thereby rescinding tens of thousands of pages 
of current federal regulation. These regulations should be replaced by 10 or 20 
pages of simple federal principles which would insure that federal welfare 
funds were used to promote marriage rather than illegitimacy and work rather 
than dependency. 


* nis liiitatlon theuld affly only to wau have diildrea one year attar the eaactaeat of tefoia 
legielatioa, not to those eho have already had children out of uedlodt. 
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PROJECTIONS OF DEFENSE AND WELFARE SPENDING 



YEAR 


Welfare Spending ~ Defense Spending ; 
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THE U.S. WELFARE SYSTEM 

MEANS-TESTED ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS AND AID TO 
ECONOMICALLY DISTRESSED COMMUNITIES 


CASH AID 

CASH 01) Aid to Funiitcs with Dependent Children 

Budget Account Number 7S-I501-0-1-609 

FY 1993: federal $13.767JmUUon state Si 1.426.8 milUon 

CASH 02) Supplemental Security Income 

Budget Account Number 7 S-0406-0- 1 -609 

FY 1993: federal S22,642 milUon state S3.300 miltkm 

CASH 03) General Assistance; Cash 
Budget Account Number; omie 
FY 1993: state 83,340 millioA (estimate) 

CASH 04) Earned Income Tax Credit 
Budget Account Number: 20-0906-0-1-609 
FY 1993; federal $13,663 million 

CASH 05) Foster Care; Title IV E 

Budget Account Number 75-1545-1-1-506 

FY 1993: federal $2,532.4 million state $1,779,352 milUon 

CASH 06) Assistance to Refugees and Cuban/Hahian Entrants 
Budget Account Number 75- 1 503-0- 1 -609 
FY 1993; federal $65,122 million 

CASH 07) Emergency Assistance to Needy Families with Children 

Budget Account Number 75-1501-0-1 -609 

FY 1993: federal $202.19 million state; $202.19 miliioo 

CASH 08) Adoption Assistance 

Budget Account Number 75- 1 545- 1 - 1 -506 

FY 1993: federal $273,382 million state $155,828 millioa 

CASH 09) General Assistance to Indians 
Budget Account Number 14-2100-0-1-452 
FY 1993: federal $106.1 14 miliioo 

MEDICAL AID 

MEDICAL 01) Medicaid 

Budget Account Number 75-0512-0-I-5S1 

FY 1993: federal $75,744 million state $56,051 millioa 

MEDICAL 02) General Assistance: Medical Care 
Budget Account Number: none 
FY 1993: state $5,204 million (estimate) 

MEDICAL 03) Indian Health Services 
Budget Account Number 75-0390-0- 1 -551 
FY 1993: federal $1,493,454 miliioo 

MEDICAL 04) Material and Child Heahfa Services Block Grant 

Budget Account Number 75-0350-0-1-550 

FY 1993: federal $664,530 miUion state $423.6 raaiioo 

MEDICAL 05) Community Health Centers 
Budget Account Number 75-0350-0-1-550 
FY 1993: federal $558,808 millioa 

MEDICAL 06) Medical Assistance to Refugees and Cuban/Haitian Entrants 
Budget Account Number 75-1503-0-1-609 
FY 1993: federal $98,043 miliioo 
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MEDICAL 07) Migrant Health Services 
Budget Account Number 75'03S0-0-l-5S0 
FY 1993: federal S57.306 million 

MEDICAL 08) Medicare for Persons with IfKomes Below the Federal Poverty Threshold 
Budget Account Number Ntme 
FY 1993; federal $15,516,100 million 

FOOD AID 

FOOD 01) Food Stamps 

Budget Account Number 12‘3505*O-l«605 

FY 1993: federal $23,577 million state $1,628 millioD 

FOOD 02) School Lunch Program 
Budget Account Number: I2*3539‘t>-l-d05 
FY 1993: federal $4,670.9 mUlion 

FOOD 03) Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and Children (W1C) 

Budget Account Number: 12-3510-0-1*605 
FY 1993: federal $2,846.5 millioa 

FOOD 04) The Emergeocy Food Assistance ^tigram 
Budget Account Number 12-3635-0-1-351 
FY 1993: federal $163 4 million 

FOOD 05) Nutrition Program for the Elderly 

Budget Account Number; 12-3503-0-1-351 

FY 1993: federal $573,939 million state $65,007 million 

FOOD 06) School Breakfast Program 
Budget Account Number 12-3539-0-t-60S 
FY 1993: federal $866 0 million 

FOOD 07) Child and Aduh Care Food Program (Means-Tesied and Low-Income Component) 

Budget Account Number: 12-3539-0-1-605 
FY 1993: federal $1,225,704 million 

FOOD 08) Summer Food Service Program for Children 
Budget Account Number: 12-3539-0-1-605 
FY 1993: federal $210.4 million 

FOOD 09) Needy Families Food Distribution Program (Commodity Food Distribution Program on Indian 
Reservations in Lieu of Food Scamps) 

Budget Account Number 12-3503-0-1-605 
FY 1993: federal $61,968 million 

ft>OD 10) Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) for Mothers, Children, and Elderly Persons 
Budget Account Number 12-3512-0-1-605 
FY 1993: tederal $1 10.58 million 

FOOD 1 1) Special Milk Program (Free Segment) 

Budget Account Number. I2-3502-0-1-60S 
FY 1993: federal $1.44 millioa 

HOUSING AID 

HOUSING 01) Sectimi 8 Lower-Income Housii^ Assistance 
Budget Account Number 86-0164-0-1-604; 86-0194-0-1-604 
FY 1993. federal $13,288 million 

HOUSING 02) Low-Rent Public Housing 

Budget Account Number 86-0163-0-1-604; 16-0164-0- 1 -604 

FY 1993: federal $3,726.8 roilUoa 

HOUSING 03) Section 502 Rural Housing Loans for Low-Income Families 
Budget Account Number: 12-2081-0-1-371 
FY 1993: federal $1,842,989 million 

HOUSING 04) Section 236 Interest Reduction Payments 
Budget Account Number 86-0148-0-1-604 
FY 1993: federal $634,744 millioo 
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HOUSING 05) Section 515 RunI Rcnul Housing Lo«ns 
Budget Account Number: 12-208l*0>l'37l 
FY 1993: federal SS73.8S7 roillion 

HOUSING 06) Section 521 Rural Rental Assistance Payments 
Budget Account Number: 12*0l37-0-l-604 
FY 1993: federal S393.922 million 

HOUSING 07) Section 235 Homeownership Assistance for Low>[ncome Families 
Budget Account Number 86^148-0-l*604 
FY 1993: federal $62,033 million 

HOUSING 08) Section 101 Rent Supplements 
Budget Account Number: 86-0129-0*1*604 
FY 1993: federal $55.1 million 

HOUSING 09) Indian Housing Improvement Grants 
Budget Account Number 14-2301*0-1*452 
FY 1993: federal $19,922 million 

HOUSING 10) Sectioo 504 Rural Housing Repair Loan Grants for Very Low-Income Rural Homeownera 
Budget Account Number: 12-2081*0*1*371 
FY 1993; federal $1 1.330 million 

HOUSING 1 1 ) Secdoo 5 1 4 Farm Labor Housing Loans 
Budget Account Number I2*208I-0-1*37J 
FY 1993: federal $16J99 million 

HOUSING 12) Section 523 Rural Housing Self-Help Technical Assistance Grants and Section 523 Rural 
Housing Loans 

Budget Account Number 12-2006'0^)-604 (grants): 12-208(VO-I-37I (loans) 

FY 1993: federal $11,142 millkM 

HOUSING 13) Section 516 Farm Labor Housing Grants 
Budget Account Number 12*2004-0-1*604 
FY 1993: federal $15,936 million 

HOUSING 14) Sectioo 533 Rural Housing Preservttion Grants for Low-lncooie Rural Homeowners 
Budget Account Number: 12*2070*0-1*604 
FY 1993: federal $23 miUion 

HOUSING 15) Public Housing Expenditures by State Govenuaeots 
Budget Account Number, none 
FY 1993: state $2,856 (estimate) 

ENERGY AID 

ENERGY 01) Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program 

Budget Account Number: 75- 1 502-0- 1 -609 

FY 1993; federal $1,318,961 million state $92,327 millioo 

ENERGY 02) Weatheriation Assistance 
Budget Account Number 89-02 1 5-0- 1 -999 
FY 1993: federal SI82.368 milUon 

EDUCATION AID 

EDUCATiON 01) Fell Grants 

Budget Account Number 91-0200-0-1-502 

FY 1993: federal $6,098,572 mUlioo 

EDUCATION 02) Head Stan 

Budget Account Number; 75-1536-0-1-506 

FY 1993: federal $2,776,041 million state $694 mitlkm 

EDUCATION 03) Title One Grants to Local Eduction Authorities for Educationally Deprived Children 
Under the Elementaiy and Secondary Education Act 
Budget Account Number 91-0900-0-1-501 
FY 1993: federal $6,139,868 million 
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EDUCATIOKCM) Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
Budget Account Number: 9 1-0200-0-1 >502 
FY 1993: federal SS88.108 millioa 

EDUCATION 05) Chapter One Migrant Education Program 
Budget Account Numb^: 9 1 -0900^ I -50 1 
FY 1993: federal S302.773 million 

EEHJCATION 06) Special Programs for Students frmn Disadvantaged Backgrounds (TRIO Programs) 
Budget Account Number: 9 1 -020 1 -0- 1 -502 
FY 1993: federal S388.165 millioo 

EDUCATION 07) State Student Incentive Grants (SSIG) f<M^ Needy Students 

Budget Account Number: 91-0200-0-1-502 

FY 1993: federal S78.003 million sttie S78.003 million 

EDUCATION 08) Fellowships for Graduate and Professional Study for Disadvantaged Minorities 
Budget Account Number 9 1 -0900-0- 1 -502 
FY 1993: federal $61,628 millioo 

EDUCATION 09) Follow Tbrough 
Budget Account Number 91-10004-1-501 
FY 1993: federal $8,478 millioo 

EDUCATION 10) Even Start 

Budget Account Number 91-0900-0-1 -501 

FY 1993: federal $90,122 miUkn 

JOBS AND TRAINING AID 

TRAINING 01) Training for Disadvantaged Aduhs and Youth (JTPA II-A), Block Grant 
Budget Account Number 164174-0-1-504 
FY 1993: federal $1,691.7 millioo 

TRAINING 02) Summer Youth Employment Program (iTPA ll-B) 

Budget Account Number I6-0174>^1-5(M 
FY 1993: federal $849,412 millioo 

TKAINING 03) Job Corps (HPA-IV) 

Budget Account Number 16-0174-0-1-504 
FY 1993: federal $949J87 millioo 

TRAINING 04) Seniw Community Service Employment Program 

Budget Account Number: 16-01754-1-504 

FY 1993: federal $389,046 millioo state $43.23 million 

TRAINING 05) Job Opportunity aod Basic SkiUs Training (JOBS) 

Budget Account Numb^: 75- 1 509-0- 1-504 

FY 1993: federal $736,500 millioo state $456,630 millioo 

TRAINING 06) Foster Gran<4)areiits 

Budget Account Number 44-0 103-0- 1 -506 

FY 1993: federal $38,923 million state $8.95 milUoo 

TRAINING 07) Senku’ Oxopanioiis 

Budget Account Number: 44^103-0-1-506 

FY 1993: federal $14,571 millioo state $3.35 aiillkH) 

TRAINING 08) Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Traintng Program 
Budget Account Number. 164174-0-1-504 
FY 1993: federal $78,303 millioa 

TRAINING 09) Indian and Native American Employmeot and Training Program 
Budget Account Number 164174-0-1-504 
FY 1993: federal $61,871 million 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

SERVICES 01) Social Services Block Grant (Tide XX) 

Budget Account Number 75-1634-0-1-506 

FY 1993: federal $2,784,745 millioo state $2,200 millioD 
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SERVICES 02) Community Services Block Grant 
Budget Account Number: 75-]504‘0‘l*506 
FY 1993: federal S442.830 million 

SERVICES 03) Legal Services Corporation 
Budget Account Number: 20-0501 *<1*1 >752 
FY 1993: federal $360,563 million 

SERVICES 04) Emergency Food and Shelter Program 
Budget Account Number: 58-OI03-0-I-605 
FY 1993: federal $128,992 million 

SERVICES 05) Social Services for Refugees and Cuban/Haitian Entrants 
Budget Account Number; 75- 1503 -0-1 -609 
FY 1993: federal $68,685 million 

SERVICES 06) Title X Family Planning 
Budget Account Number 75-0350-0-1-550 
FY 1993: federal $162,646 million 

SERVICES 07) Volunteers in ^rvice to America (VISTA) 

Budget Account Number: 44-0103-1-0-506 
FY 1993: federal S43.3I I million 

SERVICES 08) Title III b Supportive Services Under the Older Americans Act 
Budget Account Number; 75-0142-0-1-506 
FY 1993: federal $296,844 million 

SERVICES 09) Daycare Assistance for Families “At-Risk” of Welfare Dependence 
Budget Account Number 75-1501-0-1-609 
FY 1993; federal $264,316 million 

SERVICES 10) Child Care and Development Block Grant 
Budget Account Number: 75-1 5 15-0- 1-609 
FY 1993: federal $ 892.71 1 millioa 

SERVICES 1 1) Child Care for Recipients (and Ex-Recipients) of AFDC 
Budget Account Number: 75-I50i-^I'409 
FY 1993: federal $595,568 million 

COMMUNITY AND DEVELOPMENT AID 

COMMUNITY AID 01) Community Development Block Grant 
Budget Account Numb^: 86-0162-0-M5I 
FY 1993; federal $4^43.374 million 

COMMUNITY AID 02) Urban Development Actiem Grant Program (UDAG) 
Budget Account Numb^ 86-0I70-O-M51 
FY 1 993 : federal $51,314 million 

COMMUNITY AID 03) EcMomic Development Administration 
Budget Account Number: 13-205(M>-M52 
FY 1993: federal $26,356 million 

COMMUNITY AID 04) Appalachian Regional Development Program 
Budget Account Numb^ 4^200-0-1-452 
FY 1993: federal $144,697 millioa 

COMMUNITY AID 05) Legalization Impact Aid 
Budget Accouiii Number: 75-1508-0*1-506 
FY 1993; federal $325,642 million 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Horowitz. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL HOROWITZ, SENIOR FELLOW, 
HUDSON INSTITUTE 

Mr. Horowitz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, this is rather 
an extraordinary night/day phenomenon. I testified before this Sub- 
committee on August 13 and I testify today. The world is a very 
different world and I think it is a different world because in large 
part we as a country are finally liberated from the notion that has 
shackled us all, and the poor most of all; that one’s compassion is 
a function of how much more of the same solutions one supports. 
We are freed of that, thank goodness, and thank goodness for the 
poor, who have been savaged by this program in the ways Bob Rec- 
tor and others have described. 

I think it is right for the Committee to begin today with the two 
critical questions that deal with the key operational and strategic 
issues of welfare; One, ought welfare exist on an entitlement base 
and two, what should the role of the Federal Government vis-a-vis 
the State be. 

I was General Counsel to the Office of Management and Budget 
during the first SVa or so of the Reagan years and saw the effects 
of entitlement programs in welfare and elsewhere. During the 
Reagan administration I also was the first chairman of the Work- 
ing Group on Federalism. I worked on the Reagan “grand swap” 
proposal and worked on the regulations under the block grant pro- 
grams that were created during the Reagan years. So I would like 
to share some of my thoughts with the Committee. 

On the question of entitlement first, I think the colloquy between 
the Chairman and Mr. Rangel and Ms. Bane really ended the dis- 
cussion about entitlements as a moral compulsion. All this talk of 
“what about the children?” Well, the children that Ms. Bane cares 
about whose mothers imder the administration bill don’t conform 
to the standards the administration creates are in precisely the 
same situation — the funds are cut off, at least the cash funds. 

But I think the Chairman also pointed out that we are just talk- 
ing about cash assistance cutoffs and there are lots of other welfere 
alternatives to cash. But the idea that a 16-year-old should be enti- 
tled simply for and following the act of mothering an illegitimate 
child to an independent home with a can’t-make-it family and an 
independent income is wrong. Taxpayers have suffered, but the 
children of those mothers have suffered most of all from this ar- 
rangement. And I think there is a consensus to stop that and end 
our entitlement psychology with regard to welfare. 

There are two other issues with regard to entitlements. One, and 
I saw this from my experience at 0MB — Mr. Rangel, you were 
troubled at the fact that welfare spending has to compete with 
other kinds of spending. I am not troubled by that. I think that 
there is something appalling at the idea of democracy on autopilot. 
I think there is something appalling about the idea that the default 
option if Congress does nothing, and it is easy to block Congress 
from doing something, is the awful status quo, the horrid status 
quo of our welfare system. 

I think what Congress needs is action forcing mechanisms by 
which you must explore the welfare system every single year. In 
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many ways the political system and people who sat in your places 
rather preferred an entitlement system. It was a hands-off kind of 
government. If it didn’t work, it was the system that wasn’t work- 
ing, not them. 

By putting welfare on a nonentitlement basis, you, our elected 
representatives, are forced to look at the consequences of the situa- 
tion. I am not talking about a Social Security system where the 
issue is affordability. We are talking about a system of enormous 
policy sensitivity, and I don’t think we can allow a default option 
to favor the status quo. That has been devastating for a system 
that even Mr. Rangel and the President point out has not worked, 
or rather has worked tragically. 

Another point with regard to entitlements. John Cogan wrote an 
exquisite book about entitlements and the growth of deficits. I com- 
mend it to the Members of this Committee. He points out that enti- 
tlements tend to be focused in single committees which then take 
care of “their” programs. They don’t have competing considerations. 
In those years where entitlements consumed spending, deficits 
have gone up. In those years where spending was independently 
controlled by separate committees of Congress, deficits have gone 
up. Entitlement stands in the way of balancing one kind of spend- 
ing against the other and it generates deficits. 

'Two final points on block grants. The first is there is a change 
in psychology that is staggering now. When I was in the Reagan 
administration, the Governors were the people who least wanted 
deregulation. They preferred safe harbors of Federal bxireaucracies. 
They were comfortable with being middle managers for the Federal 
bureaucracies because it was politically easier for them to blame 
the Federal Government when things went wrong. 

In 15 years, as Governor Engler has shown, this situation has 
changed, so we are ready for block grants now. I have two bits of 
advice, however, for this Committee. One, I implore you to be sure 
in the legislation to have a stem mechanism allowing, on a point 
of order basis, future categoricals to be stricken and defeated. If 
you look at the categorical program record with the Reagan admin- 
istration, we block granted lots of programs, there was an empty 
field, and it proved irresistible, and so by the end of the Bush 
years, we had as many categoricals at a Federal level as we had 
had when we started in the Reagan administration, but that was 
on top of the block grants. 

So if you have block grants, you have to ensure as best you can 
that Congress doesn’t shoot bhndly again and have some political 
official who sees a headline and due to an alleged or real problem 
doesn’t create a new narrow categorical, because we will then be 
back where we started. When Nixon started the General Revenue 
Sharing Program he had the same hope. It only led to bigger Fed- 
eral programs at Federal and State levels. And if you want to de- 
volve to the States, you have to stop, in a procedural way, 
categoricals from happening again. 

On the Federal standards issue and the marvelous colloquy be- 
tween Mr. Rangel and Governor Engler, I found myself enormously 
S 3 Tnpathetic to your view, Mr. Rangel. I think it is unrealistic to 
expect the Federal Government to supply the cash and the gaso- 
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line, as Mr. Levin puts it, and expect the States to drive absolutely 
free. 

There are Federal standards and they do make sense, and it is 
your responsibility to do it. That is not to say that block grants 
would not create radical change. When Governor Engler began, he 
had a pile this high of micromanaging regulations of Federal bu- 
reaucracies. Sweep that away, but I don’t think you can ignore the 
obhgation to have standards. 

And in that regard the final point. Please do not do your work 
with performance standards. That is to say Congress will give per- 
formance targets to the States and they will be treated on 3ie basis 
of whether or not they hit the performance targets. We have had 
lots of experience with error rate a dm i ni stration with welfare pro- 
grams involving the States. You will never enforce those error rates 
if the targets are not met. So Congress has to do what it is doing 
now; put in standards and make States live with them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF MICHAEL HOROWITZ 
SENIOR FELLOW, HUDSON INSTITUTE 
AT THE HEARINGS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EHJMAN 
RESOURCES 

HOUSE AND WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
JANUARY 13, 1995 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
whose actions and judgments will play a critical role in determining 
whether, as we approach the 21st Century, America can continue to achieve 
our central historic mission; to create for all Americans lives of hope and 
opportunity and dignity. This dream, which for many generations of 
Americans was a reality so blessed as to have been seen as the product of a 
divine hand, is increasingly unrealized by growing numbers of us. 

To see in many central cities the mounting scourges of dependency, 
illegitimacy, crime and hopelessness is to despair at the possibility that the 
American dream is not working for those who need it most. Nothing 
matters more for us as a nation than to recapture our magic for those people. 

In struggling for workable answers and policies, this Subcommittee 
will have one powerful advantage: the freedom to unshackle itself from the 
conventional wisdom and the tired, failed answers of the past thirty years. 

In the space of months -- measured for me by the remarkable difference 
between today's hearings and the August hearings of the Subcommittee 
before which I testified — there is no longer serious political mileage which 
can be gained from arguing that concern for less fortunate Americans is 
measured by one's belief in a more-of-the-same approach to welfare policy. 

The manifest failure of our welfare programs, which have perversely 
increased poverty in almost direct proportion to the growth of federal 
programs waging their Great Society "war" on it, imposes a moral 
obligation on all of us to seek new answers and new approaches. 
Accordingly, I believe it particularly fitting that for its first hearings this 
Subcommittee has focused on the two questions which lie at the heart of the 
procedural, operational and strategic questions surrounding American 
welfare policy: 

• whether welfare benefits should be granted on a federal entitlement 
basis; and 

• whether the federal role in welfare policy should be radically 
reduced . 
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Having served as the General Counsel of the Office Management and 
Budget during the Reagan Administration, and having been the first 
chairman of its Working Group on Federalism, I have had a measure of 
experience on the above subj^ts which 1 hope will be of value to the 
Subcommittee. 


Welfare and Federal Entitlements 

In my view, few design features of current welfare policy have been 
as harmful as its entitlement-based character. This so for a number of 
reasons. 

First, as our core underclass problems have increasingly centered on 
young, increasingly teenaged women, our welfare system has done precisely 
what it should not do: entitle unmarried sixteen year old mothers to 
independent incomes, and further entitle their lost-at-the-start families to 
independent homes of their own. Leaving aside the arid debate over 
whether welfare entitlements have created our mounting incidence of 
illegitimacy, it is sufficient condemnation of our entitlement-based welfare 
system to note, as Mickey Kaus has written, that welfare has facilitated and 
empowered today's family pathology and breakdown. People who parent 
children they have no capacity of caring for should only be given public 
resources on the wariest and most careful of bases. Providing a legal 
entitlement to such funds for or following the very act being irresponsible is 
an inexcusable public policy which has savaged communities and 
undermined their survival values. In this respect, the entitlement-based 
character of our welfare system — offering as it does to many an entitlement 
based on status and irresponsibility rather than prior contribution and 
deserving character — rejects the original federal welfare design envisioned 
by the New Deal. As is now generally known, today’s core welfare 
entitlement to unwed mothers was added to AFDC by historical accident 
against the knowledge and wishes of Frances Perkins, the Roosevelt 
Administration's Labor Secretary and the person principally charged with 
designing its welfare policy. Perkins, the most liberal member of the 
Roosevelt Administration and its most experienced person on issues of 
social welfare policy, correctly predicted that a federal entitlement for 
unwed mothers would be the cause of family breakdown and consequent 
hopelessness for children. 

At an even more fundamental level, the creation of an entitlement- 
based system in a policy area as volatile as welfare is powerfully 
undemocratic and, in its most fundamental sense, legislatively irresponsible . 
By its very nature, an entitlement is inertial and allows government to 
operate on an auto-pilot basis. With its default option in favor of the status 
qUQ and its built-in bias in favor of keeping existing policies in place and 
unchanged, entitlements help create for political leaders an escape from 
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political accountability — precisely the reverse of wfaat good public policy 
demands insofar as welfare is concerned. It's always easier not to act when 
one does not need to, and rather than generating the action-forcing policy 
reviews our welfare system desperately needs, the system's entitlement- 
based character has had the opposite effect. As distinguished from Social 
Security -- whose major problems involve issues of affordability rather than 
perverse design — the policy-sensitivity of the welfare community requires 
that welfare systems be flexible and easily open to change. An entitlement- 
based welfare system makes this effectively impossible. 

Finally, as John Cogan has pointed out, any entitlement-based system 
inherently causes Congress to deal with welfare issues in isolation , without 
reference to competing and complimentary public claims and public needs. 
Given the committee system by which Congress organizes itself, 
entitlement programs are necessarily focused in particular committees — 
and those committees necessarily lack the critical responsibility of 
balancing "their" entitlement programs against the spending claims caused 
by the programs of other committees. Cogan's analysis of Congressional 
spending patterns since the beginning of the Republic reveals that deficits 
have been lowest when Congress placed centralized responsibility for all 
federal spending in a single committee. Conversely, our deficits have been 
highest and most out of control when budgeting and spending has been 
decentralized — a characteristic feature of entitlement spending. 

Entitlement programs thus create "tragedies of the commons," giving 
Congressional committees the effective authority to spend public resources 
without the responsibility of allocating those resources over the full range of 
federal programs. Ending the entitlement character of welfare programs 
will diminish this Committee's authority over welfare, to be sure, but it will 
also ensure that Congressional treatment of welfare issues will be 
undertaken with greater regard for other low-income programs and other 
federal needs. 

A word is in order to deal with a newly fashionable argument for 
welfare entitlements — it has been principally advanced by Robert 
Greenstein, until recently the Clinton Administration's designee as 
Deputy Director of Office Management and Budget. According to 
Greenstein, welfare entitlements have the alleged economic virtue of 
insuring that spending on the needy will take place during periods of 
recession and other economic downturns. Greenstein thus alleges 
that, left to its own devices, a presumably heartless Congress would 
be likely to cut welfare spending for presumably powerless low 
income Americans when they allegedly need help the most. Leaving 
aside Greenstein's profoundly mistaken view that Americans will not 
be partir.iilarlv generous to its most needy citizens when times are 
hardest, his argument is also wrong on at least three counts: 



. First our core underclass problems have little if anything to do with 
the state of the economy . Underclass growth and pathology have 
increased in good times and bad over the past thirty years, thus 
making it all the more imperative to end our auto-pilot system of 
welfare entitlement spending and to radically change welfare policies 
and incentives. 

• Second, Greenstein ignores the fact that the Great Society totally 
altered the character of welfare programs. As distinguished from 
welfare spending under New Deal designs, today's welfare programs 
lar gely provide benefits to the rich and powerful . In other words, 
today's welfare entitlements now largely go to "public sector 
vendors" in the (forlorn) hope that the services they provide will 
benefit the poor. Since the days of the Great Society, when a 
deliberate attempt was made to create public spending dependencies 
on the part of the business and the non-profit sectors, today's "trickle 
down government" welfare spending programs enjoy the active 
support of the most powerful and wealthy constituencies of the 
country ~ farmers, grocers, doctors, homebuilders, social workers, 
lawyers, teachers, and other like groups on whom welfare monies are 
now largely and most directly spent. 

• Third, a comparison of federal spending on low income entitlement 
and low income discretionary programs reveals that during 
recessionary periods, discretionary pro gram spending increases have 
been at least as great as entitlement spending increases . Members of 
this Subcommittee with any measure of seniority have surely 
experienced the successful pressures, usually in the form of urgent 
supplemental bills, for recession-period spending on such programs 
(many of dubious accomplishment) as compensatory education, WIC, 
Job Corps, Summer Youth Employment and the like. Greenstein's 
thesis fails by this measure alone. 

In sum, for both fiscal and policy reasons, there is an imperative need 
to end the entitlement character of today's welfare system. 


Welfare and Bl ock Grants 

Today's panel of Governors, and Governor Engler in particular, will 
more fully touch on the efficacy of block grants, but a few supplementary 
observations may be of value. 

First, I believe it useful to share with the Subcommittee my sense of 
the night versus day differences between today's Governors — with their 
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positive eagerness to assume responsibility and political accountability for 
welfare and other public policy matters — and the spokesmen for state 
governments I encountered when I was involved in shaping and 
deregulating the Reagan block grant programs. One of the most striking 
things about the Reagan block grants was the enormous interest on the part 
of many states in maintaining extensive federal regulatory reach after the 
block grants were enacted. At that time, it was clear to many of us that 
many state officials had become comfortable serving as middle managers 
for federal bureaucracies — that political life was easier for many state 
officials able to blame the federal government for program failings and for 
whom narrow regulatory "safe harbors" were preferable to policy discretion. 
It's harder for voters to blame officials who lack authority to run programs 
and, lip service aside, many state officials preferred this arrangement during 
the Reagan years. As this Subcommittee well knows from its dealings with 
today's Governors, this situation -- happily -- no longer obtains. As I also 
know from the exciting collaboration now taking place between the Hudson 
Institute and Governor Thompson over welfare reform in Wisconsin, states 
are today ready and willing to serve as the "laboratories of democracy" that 
Justice Brandeis believed the Constitution meant them to be. 

Next, I believe it imperative for this Subcommittee to carefully guard 
against the "categorical program creep" which occurred after the Reagan 
block grants were adopted. Having swept the field clean of many federal 
programs. Congress soon found itself unable to resist creating new federal 
programs on top of the state block grants, so that by the end of the Bush 
Administration there were almost as many new and overlapping federal 
categorical programs as there had been before the Reagan block grants were 
enacted. Likewise, the Nixon Administration's hope that Federal Revenue 
Sharing would abate Congress' appetite for creating and sustaining new, 
narrow federal programs proved forlorn. Accordingly, I urge the 
Subcommittee to enact stiff procedural devices which allow this and future 

Congressesio defeat, an a pQiat.of .order basis, any new efforts to create 
new federal programs dealing with the policy areas covered by any block 
grant programs this Congress may enact. 

Third, a word may be in order about the degree of federal authority 
appropriate to any new block grants. Having spent many years fighting for 
greater state autonomy over domestic policy, and having sought to end 
federal micromanagement of the states, I nonetheless believe it unrealistic if 
not inappropriate for Congress to annually appropriate funds over whose 
spending it can have no say whatsoever. In the end, if Congress is 
responsible for raising funds, it cannot escape a correlative responsibility to 
exercise broad, general standard-setting authority over the expenditure of 
those funds. Such broad exercise of authority is very different from the 
literal control that the federal bureaucracy now exercises over the states, and 
enactment of welfare block grants containing broad federal principles will 
create a literal and long-needed revolution in federalism . In the end, the 
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only way to end any federal control over welfare would be for Congress to 
cede federal revenue . sources to the states equal to the cost of the welfare 
programs which the states will assume. This was a critical design feature of 
the Reagan "Grand Swap" federalism proposal of 1983, and I hope that this 
Subcommittee can now look seriously at such a step. 

Finally, 1 urge the full Committee not to ignore the immediate need 
for, or the present political opportunity to . provide the states with flexibility 
and discretion in the design of their Medicaid programs. As originally 
conceived, Medicaid was a reasonable model of federal-state relations; it 
provided matching federal payments to states which chose to offer 
designated forms of medical care to designated cohorts of low income 
persons. Over the past two decades, however, in almost literal reversal of 
its central design feature, Medicaid has been radically converted into a 
program which effectively dictates financial burdens and health care 
regimes on the states. 

A critically needed Medicaid reform, precisely in the spirit of the 
block grants which this Subcommittee is considering, would be to repeal 

Medicaid's imperial "states must" language (which Congressman Waxman 

has been particularly artful in inserting) and to convert it into originally 
intended "states may" language. In this regard. 1 believe it will be a lost 

opportunity which Congress and the states will deeply rue if the Unfunded 

Mandates legislation now scheduled for fast track approval bv this Congress 

creates prospective relief only and fails to modify the existing base of 
unfunded Medicaid mandates. 

Such relief is literally needed if American federalism is to be fiscally 
viable, would allow the states to balance between health care and other 
welfare needs, and would be likely to generate enormous federal fiscal 
relief The debate over Medicaid should not take the form of a national 
health care debate, for Medicaid is, more than anything else, an unfunded 
mandate program under which Congress "created" benefits without regard 
to the needs or resources of the states it left holding the bag. 

1 hope that members of this Subcommittee, and the Governors, will 
look more skeptically at current Unfunded Mandates bills ~ and insist that 
the legislation contain something more than a Congressional promise not to 
sin again and nothing less than renewed state discretion and flexibility to 
define Medicaid's reach and scope. 


This concludes my remarks. I again thank the Chairman and the 
Subcommittee for the honor of being able to offer my views at today's 
opening hearings on the great, long-needed welfare debate in which the 
104th Congress will engage. 
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STATEMENT OF MARVIN N. OLASKY, PH.D., PROFESSOR, 

DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Mr. Olasky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There is a lot to say and 
not much time, so let me make just two points, one on history, one 
on language. My historical point is this; Today we have lots of theo- 
ries about fighting poverty, but it is not necessary to be moving on 
a theoretical plan. We know how to fight poverty. We had success- 
ful antipoverty programs a century ago, successful because they 
embodied seven points that can be remembered in alphabetical 
order; Affiliation, bonding, categorization, discernment, employ- 
ment, freedom, and God. 

Those are all explained in what I have written, but the key ele- 
ment in all of them is personal involvement and challenge, both 
material and spiritual. History shows that big bureaucratic pro- 
grams have not worked. Here are some quotations. 

Recipients of relief lose their energy and self-respect. 

Government aid creates a dependent feeling, a dry rot. 

Many of the poor are worse off than if they had never been helped. 

You might think those quotations are from today’s debates but 
they all come from the 1870s. When I spent a year in the bowels 
of the Library of Congress, I found hundreds of references like this. 
This is not theory, this is not ideology. This is real-life experience 
a century ago and today and it is there for anyone to see. It is also 
there for anyone who wants to spend the time in researching the 
records of what did work then. 

During the 19th century a successful war on poverty was waged 
by tens of thousands of local, private, charitable agencies, and reli- 
gious groups around the country. The platoons of this greatest 
charitable army in history often were small. They were made up 
largely of volunteers. Over in the Library are thousands of eye- 
witness accounts and journalistic assessments. Go look at some of 
them, please. 

The poverty fighters then did not abolish poverty, but they saw 
movement out of poverty by millions of people. They saw springs 
of freshwater flowing among the poor, not just blocks of ice sitting 
in a perpetual winter of multigenerational welfare dependency. 

And the optimism that was prevalent then contrasts sharply 
with the demoralization among the poor and the cynicism among 
the better off that is so common now. What was their secret? It was 
not neglect, either benign or malign. It was their understanding of 
the literal and Biblical meaning of compassion. 

And this leads to the point on language. Today in Washington 
the word compassion is often used in connection with the spending 
of billions of dollars; “A compassionate piece of legislation.” But the 
word comes from two Latin words — com, with; pati, to suffer. The 
emphasis is on personal involvement with the needy, suffering with 
them, not just giving to them. Suffering with means adopting hard- 
to-place babies, providing shelter in our own homes to women un- 
dergoing crisis pregnancies, becoming a big brother to a fatherless 
child, working one-on-one with a young single mother. 

If we had more time, I would like to tell you stories of a great 
cloud of witnesses who suffered with. These unknown soldiers 
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spent their lives in tme compassion. They have been almost en- 
tirely ignored by historians, who assume that antipoverty work did 
not become real until governments became involved. But I spent a 
year with those manuscript journals and those newspaper accounts 
and organization records, and I can tell you that suffering with 
worked big time. 

If folks 100 years ago could help others to move out of poverty 
and then turn their attention to the next group of immigrants and 
impoverished, why can’t we? Did they have more time than we do? 
No. Did they have more money? No. Did they have more space in 
their homes so they could take in another person and we cannot? 
No. 

I could go on, but when you have lived in 19th century cities, as 
I have vicariously, you don’t fall for those m 3 d;hs of the good old 
days. They weren’t. Life was hard. But here is what is so exciting. 
Volunteers opened their homes to deserted mothers and orphaned 
children. More significantly, they made moral demands on recipi- 
ents of aid. They saw family, work, freedom and faith as central 
to our being, not as lifestyle options. 

The volunteers gave their own lives, not just so others might sur- 
vive, but that they might thrive. What I learned leads me to won- 
der, why can’t we do the same? Were Americans then a different 
people than we are today? Have we become so corrupted that we 
don’t care about others? I think not. I hope not. 

But we have become used to having someone else do it for us 
even though we know that a professional social worker with the 
best of intentions but a caseload of 200 or 300 can’t do much more 
than shuffle paper. Bad charity drives out good. 

My conclusion is that when we complain about a spendthrift wel- 
fare state, we are right about the costs, but we are actually stating 
the problem backward. The major flaw of the modem welfare state 
is not that it is extravagant, but that it is too stingy. It gives the 
needy bread and tells them to be content with that alone. It gives 
the rest of us the opportunity to be stingy also. We can feel nice 
while we scrimp on what many of the destitute need most — love, 
time, and challenge. We need to recapture the optimism that a look 
at history can provide. We need to recapture the understanding 
that a true definition of compassion suggests. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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American Compassion, Past and Present: Part I 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: my name is Marvin Olasky. 

1 am pleased to be joining you today, and thank you for the opportunity to discuss the 
role of compassion in helping the poor. 

During winter in Washington, the social pendulum swings. Coming inside Union 
Station on a cold January night is like entering a magic kingdom: classical music fills 
the air, high-rent shops fill the mall areas, and the Amtrak waiting rooms are generally 
clean. 

But outside, away from the bright lights, sounds a different song. Panhandlers wait 
near the escalator leading down to the subway. Some seem coolly efficient in their 
work; others are inebriated and occasionally aggressive; and one, with a sly sense of 
humor, sings, "Rich folks roasting on an open fire/ Homeless stepping on their toes." 

At quitting time in the nation’s capital two classes step on each other’s toes. Most are 
part of the enormous class of those who work, and then head home to families and 
friends. A small number, however, have chosen to become beggars. 

Unlike beggars of other lands who are crippled or otherwise without opportunity to 
make a living, most could adopt other ways of life, but are supported by the quarters 
and dollars handed over by guilty-ridden passersby. There is little joy in giving; but 
those heading home know that many will be going to grates or shelters, and they want 
to show "compassion." 

Some who give are following their instincts, but others apparently have learned one 
lesson taught by our top societal teachers. Across the country, day after day, 
newspaper pundits and talk show hosts tell us to be "compassionate" toward the 
"homeless." That ten-letter word - "compassion” - slides over tongues like a social 
lozenge. Within one month, in five major newspapers, writers usaJ the word 
"compassion" about 300 times, and provided instruction on the subject hundreds of 
other times as well.' 

"Compassion" is used in many ways: giving a dollar at the subway; ^propriating a 
billion dollars for federal housing; "feeling sorry for” and "letting off easy." The word 
has become such a political and moral bludgeon that those who refuse to give - at the 
subway or the legislative office - are generally portrayed as "rich folks roasting on an 
open fire." 
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If the problem were only that holdouts from conspicuous giving await consignment to 
the circle of hell that trendy journalists reserve for those declared selfish, it would be 
minor: those who fi^t the social waves must anticipate a battering. The problem too 
easily overlooked is the destruction of lives of those volunteer subway doormen. The 
subsidy they receive, through both individual giving and taxpayer coercion, represents 
the opposite of compassion as historically understood in America. Compassion over 
the centuries energized, but modem "compassion" enervates. 

An accurate theory and practice is vital at this time when charity leaders are applauded 
for saying, "The important thing to remember is that we must get involved in some 
way - any way.”^ As that attitude becomes general, questions go unasked: Does our 
"compassion" help or hurt? What if many points of light are actually points of 
darkness? If we have a cabinet full of medicine bottles, do we recommend dipping 
into any of them, or should we have warning labels? 

Americans in earlier centuries faced social problems similar to our own, but they were 
able to develop thoughtful approaches for many reasons - one being that "compassion" 
was not merely a rhetorical device. 

The Early Concept 

In 1 834, Noah Webster defined compassion as "A suffering with another; painful 
sympathy."’ Webster was a Bible-believing Christian, and his earlier dictionaries 
provide theological as well as lexicographical insight. Inclusion of the terms 
"suffering" and "painful" reflected both the literal meaning of compassion (fi-om the 
Latin com, with, and pati, to suffer) and Webster’s religious education: the word 
"compassion" appears in the King James Bible 42 times, usually as the translation of 
words coming from the Hebrew root rachum (womb) of the Greek root splanchnon 
(bowels of yearning), underscoring the close personal relationship that the person who 
offers compassion is to have to the recipient. 

For the Americans through the mid- 19th century, a second connotative element also 
was vital: churchgoers were taught that the Biblical compassion was more the 
culmination of a process than an isolated noun. Repeatedly, in Judges and other 
books, the Bible says that only when the Israelites had repented their sins did God, as 
a rule, show compassion. Second Chronicles 30:9: "the Lord your God is gracious and 
compassionate. He will not turn his face from you if you return to him." Nehemiah 
9:27: "when they were oppressed they cried out to you. From heaven you heard them, 
and in your great compassion you gave them deliverers." 

God’s refusal to be compassionate at certain times makes the pattern even more 
evident. Isaiah 27:1 1 describes Israel as "a people without understanding; so their 
Maker has no compassion on them." In Jeremiah 15:6, God tells Israel, "You have 
rejected me...l can no longer show compassion." Similarly, the New Testament shows 
that those who have strayed from God must have the graces to cry out for help.* 

This understanding of compassion as covenantal - requiring action by both parties - 
was critical in keeping the principle of suffering with from becoming a Buddhist-like 
esteem for suffering. The goal of all suffering was personal change. Those who 
refused to change did not deserve to be the beneficiaries of others’ suffering; they 
might have to be left to themselves until their own suffering become so great that they 
gave up their false pride. 

These aspects of compassion - suffering with, change, mutual responsibility - provide 
insight into that which colonial groups such as the Scots’ Charitable Society (est. 1684) 
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meant when they "opcn[ed] the bowells of our compassion" to widows but ruled that 
"no prophane or diselut person, or openly scandelous shall have any pairt or portione 
herein."’ 

Sermons for several hundred years equated compassion with personal involvement that 
demanded firm standards of conduct among recipients; they also stress*. J the duty of 
all to show compassion: Minister Benjamin Colinan said in 1725, "Acts of Compassion 
and Mercy to our poor and Brethren [are] esteemed by the Lord of the Sabbath to be 
Holiness to himseir and "compassion and Mercy to the poor is Conformity to God."’ 

The basic message seems to have been presented among all denominations. Anglicans 
believed that those blessed materially by God should "compassionate" the poor by 
descending into misery when necessary in order to help pull them up: "This in one 
order of life is right and good; nothing more harmonious."’ American followers of 
Methodism spread John Wesley's advice to "Put yourself in the place of every poor 
man and deal with him as you would God deal with you."' 

In looking at definitions of compassion, we might conclude that cultures build systems 
of charity in the image of the gods they worship, whether distant deist, bumbling bon 
vivant, or "whatever goes" gopher. In colonial America, belief in a theistic God of 
both justice and mercy led the way to an understanding of compassion that was both 
hard-headed and warm-hearted. Justice meant punishment for wrongdoing, so it was 
right for the slothful to suffer. Mercy meant rapid response when people turned away 
fi-om past practice, so malign neglect of those willing to change also was wrong. 

The early definition had several other connotations; 

• The belief that God was not merely an establisher of principles but a personal 
intervenor ("God’s Providence") contributed to a sense that man, created after God’s 
image, also was to go beyond clockwork charity: "God values our Hearts and Spirits 
above all our Silver and Gold, our Herds and Flocks. If a Man would give all the 
Substance of his House instead of Love, the Loves of his soul and the Souls of his 
House, it would be contemned. 

• The better-off should know the various "characters" of the poor. Today’s believers 
in "liberation theology" typically argue that God is on the side of the poor in general, 
but the older distinction showed God backing the mistreated poor yet chastising those 
who had treated themselves to indolence.'® 

• True compassion emphasized spiritual help, paralleling that which historian Gertrude 
Himmelfarb has noted in the English context; "there was nothing invidious in being 
preached to. What was invidious was not being preached to, not having access to the 
kinds of moral, religious, and communal experiences that were a normal part of life for 
those not so poor as to be deprived of them,"" 

• Withholding material help was at times compassionate. Cotton Mather warned in 
1698, "Instead of exhorting you to augment your charity, I will rather utter an 
exhortation.. .that you may not r.bvj:s your charity by misapplying it."” 

The difference between Mather’s restraint and our mechanistic redistributionism shows 
how much dominant ideas of human nature have changed. For the next two centuries, 
it was believed that many persons, given the option of working, would choose to sit 
Based on that belief, Mather told his congregation, "Don’t nourish [the idle] and 
harden ’em in that but find employment for them.. .Find ’em work; set ’em to work; 
keep ’em to work."” 
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Likewise, Charles Chauncey told members of the Society for Encouraging Industry and 
Employing the Poor to restrain "the Distribution of [their] Charity; not being allowed 
to dispense it promiscuously, but obliged to take due Care to find out suitable Objects; 
distinguishing properly between those needy People who are able, and those who are 
unable, to employ themselves in Labour.” Referring to the apostle Paul’s maxim of 
Second Thess^onians 3:10 - "If a man will not work, he shall not eat" • Chauncey 
said, "the Command in my Text is plainly a Statute of Heaven, tying up your Hands 
fi'om Charitable Distributions to the slothfiil poor.” It was both economically foolish 
and morally wrong to subsidize bad habits by bestowing upon those the Bread of 
Charity, who might earn and eat their own Bread, if they did not shamefully idle away 
their Time."'* 

True compassion meant a challenge rather than acceptance. The poor were seen not as 
standing on the bottom rung of the social ladder - with the only possible choices 
stagnation or upward movement - but as resting in the middle, capable of moving 
either up to economic independence or down toward "pauperism,” characterized by a 
defeated spirit and dependent state of mind - as well as by lack of income. 

Early Compassion in Practice 

There were some, of course, who became poor by circumstances beyond their control. 
They received personal care, often in neighbors’ homes. The emphasis on steering 
with meant that orphans during colonial times normally were adopted into families. As 
towns and cities grew, however, some institutionalization emerged: orphanages were 
established in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and other cities. Likewise, 
at the end of the 1 8th century, some groups began providing small monthly allowances 
to working widowed mothers. "Widows who have the charge of two, three, four or 
five children," a Boston association declared, "are unequivocally proper subjects of 
alms." 

Even so, the Society for the Relief of Poor Widows with Small Children (est. 1797 in 
New York City) was cautious in distributing aid; volunteers checked the means, 
character, and circumstances of each applicant, making sure that relatives were unable 
to help and that alcoholism was not contributing to misery. Further, aid almost always 
was given in kind - food, coal, cloth - rather than in cash. During the winter of 1797- 
98, the Society helped 98 widows with 223 children; by 1800, 152 widows, with 420 
children under the age of 12, were listed on its books. Because the Society accepted 
the only those clients who "would rather eat their own bread, hardly earned, than that 
of others with idleness," it emphasized finding work. In one year, widows received 
nearly 3,000 yards of linen to make shirts and other articles of clothing in their 
homes.” 

Since compassion for widowed or abandoned women meant self-help whenever 
possible, the obligation extended to able-bodied men was even mote exacting. Some 
23 Boston charity societies declared in 1835 that recipients should believe it 
"disgraceful to depend upon alms-giving, as long as a capacity of self-support is 
retained.. .[To] give to one who begs.. .or in any way to supersede the necessity of 
industry, of forethought, and of nroper self-restraint and self-denial, is at once to do 
wrong, and to encourage the receivers of our alms to wrong doing." Echoing Mather’s 
warning of 150 years before, they believed "a faithful avoidance of the evils [of] an 
injudicious bestowment of alms" was essential to "Christian alms-giving."'* 

For that reason, the societies agreed that relief should be given only after a "personal 
examination of each case," and "not in money, but in necessaries required in the case." 
Large-scale aid programs could not be discerning in that way and therefore intrinsically 
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lacked compassion. An 1844 ktcGiffey's Reader ridiculed a ”Mr. Fantom” who had a 
"noble zeal for the millions" but "little compassion for die units." An English visitor 
observed that Ohioans did not fovor building large institutions, but were compassionate 
on an individual and fiunily basis: a "disabled Scotchman" received free "board 
amongst the farmers, sometime at one house, sometimes at another," while in another 
town a Dutch family impoverished by sickness were "provided with doctor and nurse, 
and in &ct with everything needful for them, until they recovered."'^ 

Likewise, Alexis de Tocqueville observed that Americans "displayed general 
compassion" through personal interaction, unlike the European pattern by which the 
"state almost exclusively undertakes to supply bread to the hungry, assistance and 
shelter to the sick, work to the idle, and to act as the sole reliever of all kinds of 
misery."" This difference, Tocqueville surmised, was due in part to the presence of 
small communities and strong religious ideas. 

As some towns grew in the 1830s and 1840s, more societies to help the "worthy poor" 
emerged. The goal throughout was to make city relations as much as possible like 
those of the countryside. The Boston Provident Association (est. 1851), gave food, 
clothes, and coal to those willing to woric but in temporary peed; requests from 
drunkards were refused. Supporters were asked to give beggars not money but cards 
proposing a visit to the Association’s offices, where volunteers would examine needs, 
make job referrals-, and provide food and temporary shelter. It developed a list of "the 
worthy" and also a "black record," which in 1853 contained 201 names of 
"impostors" - able-bodied persons who refused to work." 

Those who were ill generally received help (given 19th century medicine, questionable 
help) regardless of backgrounds.” The New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor frequently emphasized the importance of taking personal action, 
and reported "an increasing number of families and individuals who are willing to take 
charge of one or more, often of several, poor families."^' Reports show this 
conception of compassion • personal involvement and challenge - applied throughout 
the nation. In New York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other cities, groups known as Associations to Improve the Condition of the Poor 
(AlCPs) emerged in the two decades before the War Between the States. 

The South, had fewer cities but similar patterns of compassion, as shown by historian 
Suzanne Lebsock’s detailed examination of Petersburg, Virginia. Lebsock is typical 
among historians in her bewilderment about the data she found; describing Petersburg’s 
economic difficulties during the 1830’s and 1840s and noting the lack of governmental 
response, Lebsock repeatedly indicates puzzlement and concludes, "How people got by, 
to repeat, is a mystery."” The mystery is largely unclouded by recalling how 
compassion was then practiced: people got by when their neighbors suffered with 
them. 

Nineteenth century sermons continued to define compassion as suffering with. 
Congregation members were told the offer of compassion had to be personal: "To cast 
a contribution into the box.. .or to attend coriunittees and anniversaries [are] very 
trifling exercises of Christian self-denial and devotion, compared with what is 
demanded in the weary perambulations through the street, the contact with filth, and 
often with rude and repulsive people, the facing of disease, and distress, and all 
manner of heart-rendering and heart-frightening scenes, and all the trials of faith, 
patience, and hope, which are incident to the duty we urge.” 

Churches and charity organizations believed that professionals should be facilitators of 
aid, not major, or sole suppliers: "[tjhere must, of course, be officers, teachers. 
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missionaries employed to live in the very midst of the wretchedness, and to supervise 
and direct all the efforts of the people...[but] mark you! these officers are not to stand 
between the giver and receiver, but to bring giver and receiver together."” 

Conflicting Definitions 

The compassion consensus was based on the development of personal relationships, 
often cross-class. A few proto-Marxists challenged that definition by declaring ttmt 
compassion meant not suffering with but forcible redistribution of income. That idea, 
however, did not receive a widespread hearing until some editors of the "penny press" 

- newspapers that because of printing and circulation iruiovations in the 1830s could 
sell for one cent - became, for both ideological and mercenary reasons, self-appointed 
tribunes of "the poor" generally. 

The first popular challenge to the compassion consensus came from mid- 19th-century 
American journalist Horace Greeley, who founded and became editor of the New York 
Tribune in 1841. A Universalist, Greeley believed that people were naturally good and 
that every person had a right to both eternal salvation and temporal prosperity. He 
probably never said the words most often attributed to him - "Go west, young man" - 
but he did advise many young men and women to fight poverty by joining communes 
in which the natural goodness of humans, fr'eed fi'om competitive pressure, inevitably 
would emerge.” 

Not accepting orthodox Christian anthropology - that man's sinful nature leads toward 
indolence, and that an impoverished person given a dole without obligation is likely to 
descend into pauperism - Greeley saw no problem with payment to the able-bodied 
poor who did not work.” Rather than discuss the obligations of neighbors, Greeley 
argued that each member of "the whole Human Family" had "a perfect right.. .to his 
equal share of the soil, the woods, the waters, and all the natural products."^ There 
was no need for suffering with when everyone, by government fiat if necessary, was 
due an equal sustenance. 

Greeley and his followers, such as Charles Dana, Margaret Fuller, and George Ripley, 
were only partially successful in undoing the definition of compassion that had been 
built over the previous two centuries. Heruy Raymond, founder of the New York 
Times, was Greeley’s principal opponent, and emphasized individual and church action: 
"Members of any one of our City Churches do more every year for the practical relief 
of poverty and suffering, than any [commune] that ever existed. There are in our 
midst hundreds of female 'sewing societies,’ each of which clothes more nakedness, 
and feeds more hunger, than any 'Association' that was ever formed."” Raymond 
praised "individuals in each ward, poor, pious, humble men and women, who never 
dreamed of setting themselves up as professional philanthropists," but daily visited the 
sick and helped the poor. 

Debates between Greeley and Raymond show clearly the conflict of views. Greeley 
contended that supporting a system of equal, society-wide redistribution was "the duty 
of every Christian, every Philanthropist, every one who admits the essential 
Brotherhood of the Human Family,"” and argued that evil resulted trom "social 
distinctions of master and servant, rich and poor, landlord and landless." The way to 
end evil was to redistribute wealth by having the govenunent tax the better-off and 
distribute food and funds to those who had less. Raymond, however, argued that 
"before a cure can be applied or devised, the cause of the evil must be ascertained," 
and that cause was "the sinfulness of the heart of Man." The only solution lay in 
God’s compassion toward man, and man’s subsequent compassion toward the brethren: 
"The heart must be changed."” 
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Throughout the second half of the 19th century, the battle over compassion’s meaning 
was waged largely along the lines established by Greeley and Raymond: Was the 
essence of compassion wealth redistribution, or a tiring but tireless struggle to aid the 
needy by helping them develop more productive patterns of thought and action? The 
equation of compassion with redistribution persisted, and eventually found new 
propagation in books by Edward Bellamy and other socialists of the 1880s and 1890s. 

Most Americans, however, defmed compassion more by actions than by words, 
creating a starry sky of private charitable organizations. In examining records from 
1890 and 1891, 1 have counted 2,000 points of light in Baltimore, Chicago, and New 
York alone, which show how compassion a century ago was defined in practice: 

• In Baltimore, the Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor had 
2,000 volunteers who made 8,227 visits in 1891 to 4,025 families. Nearly half the 
families were headed by widows who generally received material aid; most others were 
headed by able-bodied men who received help in finding jobs and in the fighting 
alcoholism and opium addiction. An emphasis on personal involvement of rich and 
poor - not just material transfer - was evident in many ways. 

• Other Baltimore groups emphasized self-help for the poor and material transfer only 
to those unable to work. In 1890, the Thomas Wilson Fuel-Saving Society helped 
1,500 families save on the purchase of 3,000 tons of coal. The Memorial Union for 
the Rescue of Homeless and Friendless Girls offered free rooms in private homes for 
teenagers and young women until long-term housing and jobs could be found. The 
Presbyterian Eye, Ear and Throat Charity Hospital offered free beds and Bible readings 
to the poor and illiterate.” While many groups had Protestant bases. Catholic groups 
also flourished: volunteers of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul of the City of 
Baltimore made 4,800 visits and relieved 345 families. 

• Likewise, New York’s charity organizations emphasized personal help and the 
exchange of time, not just money. The American Female Guardian Society and Home 
for the Friendless sheltered over 1,000 children "not consigned to institution life 
but...uansferred by adoption to Christian homes." The Nursery and Child’s Hospital 
provided free medical care and supported hundreds of unmarried pregnant women in 
return for an agreement "to remain three months after confinement to take care of two 
infants."” New York’s 1,288 charitable organizations often employed professional 
managers, but their task was to coordinate activities of tens of thousands of volunteers 
who provided food, clothing, fuel, shelter, and employment; supported free schools and 
kindergartens; organized sea excursions and summer camps; staffed free hospitals and 
dispensaries; and constructed missions, reformatories, libraries, and reading rooms. 

Work Tests and Investigation 

For all these groups, "compassion” meant the right to work but not the guarantee of 
provision without work. Charities throughout the country offered "work tests" - one of 
two major categorizing devices of the late 19th century compassion - for the able- 
bodied homeless; transient men willing to chop wood for an hour or two generally 
received two meals a day and a night’s lodging, while married men received food and 
money for rent and clothing. Women typically received seats in "sewing rooms;" 
garments made were donated to the helpless poor or to families suffering from the 
effects of hurricanes or tornadoes. 

The "work test" was occasionally criticized by those who believed charity should be 
"unconditional," but most ministers believed "’If a man will not work, he shall not 
eat’. ..Is it, we ask, a very hard-hearted thing for the public to required an equivalent of 
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labor, from those who are able to give it, in retum for the relief which they receive? 
k it unchristian? k it not in the sweat of his brow that man is to eat bis bread? Is not 
the Commandment, ’Six days shalt thou latxn?’*” 

The other categorizing mechanism was investigation, often involving a home visit by 
an agent or trained volunteer to make sure the needs were genuine and relatives could 
not help. Categorizing applicants was vital if compassion was to include a realistic 
dose of challenge. In Boston in a typical year, 895 volunteers visited 2,094 families 
requesting relief, finding 18% "worthy of continuous relier because of old age, 
incurable illness, or orphan status; 23% "worthy of temporary relier because of 
accidents, illness, or short-term problems; 33% able to work but involuntarily 
unemployed, or "shiftless or intemperate where reform may be hoped for" (Aese were 
sent to employment bureaus); and 26% "unworthy" of support because property or 
relatives could be relied on, or because work tests and investigation indicated no 
"desire to change." 

Through the Associated Charities of Boston, 817 found and accepted jobs while 278 
refused them - "98 refusals with good reason, 170 without." Associated Charities also 
gave loans to 81 persons, legal aid to 62 persons, and medical help to 304, and 
influenced 53 relatives to offer aid. Volunteers helped 185 families save money and 
144 alcoholic breadwinners make progress toward temperance; and nearly 600 children 
were placed in adoptive families, nurseries, or industrial schools.^ 

Emerging large organizations also emphasized person-to-person instruction rather than 
distribution of alms to those able to work. "Compassion" at Salvation Army shelters 
meant not the provision of permanent housing, but encouragement of good work habits 
so clients would be prepared for regular jobs.” At the turn of the century. Army 
bureaus placed about 4,800 persons per month.” Salvationists emphasized change not 
only in job habits, but in thoughts as well, claiming 50,000 or more religious 
conversions in 1900 alone; a spin-off organization. Volunteers of America, claimed 
thousands more. 

"Sacrifice" was a word written in raised letters in Salvation Army lexicons. Its 
newspaper, fVar Cry, prominently displayed declarations of church leaders concerning 
the "self-sacrifice not short of heroism which (the Salvation Army] has evoked in 
hundreds."” What kept such declarations above the level of mere sentiment was 
wariness concerning "sentiments of emotional affection,"” and a focus not only on 
profession of faith but on repentance and follow-up, including practical movement 
away from bearing grudges and slandering others.” Those who came to the Army’s 
woodyards were told it could be a new start if they took the responsibility for their 
past failures and renewed prospects.” Ballington Booth, son of Salvation Army 
founder William Booth, scoffed at schemes for reform apart from character change and 
argued that "Hard work and simple religious truth” were the key weapons for a 
successful war on poverty.*' 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Greenstein. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. Greenstein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me start by say- 
ing that I think there are some significant problems with some as- 
pects of Mr. Rector’s analysis. Maybe we could get into that in 
questions. 

I note a couple of quick points. Some of the spending increase 
that he referred to was on the elderly and that poverty rate is a 
third of what it was in 1960. I would also note that a lot of the 
spending increases he referred to are on programs hke food stamps 
and Medicaid that don’t count in measuring poverty. Since we don’t 
count them in determining, they can’t be expected to lower the pov- 
erty rate, but that doesn’t tell us they have failed. 

Finally, most research finds that one, not the only, but one key 
point in poverty trends is wages. Wages for low-paid jobs rose 
smartly in the fifties, sixties, and early seventies, and have been 
eroding for about the last 20 years, and it is clear that the ranks 
of the working poor, people not on welfare working but getting paid 
low wages, are up. 

But that is not what I came to talk today. What I would really 
like to talk about is that we be clear that we not take a series of 
issues that are separate issues and look at them as though they 
are a single issue. It seems to me among the key issues are, first, 
should there be more State flexibility? And the answer I think is 
yes. Should we be tougher in the requirements that we put on for 
work and for tracking down and collecting support from absent par- 
ents? Again the answer is yes. What about the question of cost? 
Should we cut costs? 

This chart, which is simply data from the Entitlement Commis- 
sion on which I serve, shows as we reached our bipartisan consen- 
sus that our big problems in cost in the entitlement area are health 
care and Social Security and eventually we have to deal with that. 
We did not spend a lot of focus on means-tested entitlements. They 
are not going up as a percentage of GDP. 

In fact, the Entitlement Commission assumptions here are con- 
servative in the sense that the latest CBO forecast projected after 
the year 2000 the means-tested entitlements will edge down as a 
share of GDP. You may choose, however, to cut costs in these pro- 
grams, and the point I am trying to make is the following: Whether 
you want to give States more flexibility or not — hopefully you 
will — whether you are tougher in enforcing mutual responsibility, 
in work, collecting child support and the like, whether you decide 
to cut costs, one doesn’t have to do a block grant to do any of those. 
Those are separate issues from whether one goes to a block grant 
or one maintains an individual entitlement status. All of those 
changes can be made within the structure of maintaining an indi- 
vidual entitlement. And I raise that because I think going to a 
block grant will have unintended effects that undermine some of 
the other reforms you very much want to do. Let me be clear before 
explaining what I mean about those unintended effects, that I am 
not suggesting that a mother who refused to work has an entitle- 
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ment that someone who refuses to track down an absent father has 
an entitlement. 

What I am suggesting is for those who meet all the requirements 
and play by all the rules, that if one removes the individual entitle- 
ment there and goes to a block grant, other unintended con- 
sequences follow. Number one, and perhaps most important, is 
what would happen during a recession. 

Let’s take the Food Stamp Program as an example between June 
1990 and 1992, the number of unemployed — the unemployment 
rose about 50 percent and the number of people on food stamps 
went up to 5 million. The food stamps were blocked and the State 
had a fixed amount of money in the beginning of the year. Either 
the need couldn’t be met and we couldn’t serve the unemployed or 
their children or States would have to meet 100 percent of addi- 
tional need out of State money. 

This could be a particular problem for States because their reve- 
nues contract during recessions and it could be a particular prob- 
lem in terms of its effect on two-parent families because the group 
whose participation goes up most in recessions are two-parent fam- 
ilies who work, lose their jobs during recessions and get their jobs 
back during recoveries. 

This is coupled with the second unintended effect. No one, de- 
spite the best of intentions, knows how to design a formula for allo- 
cating block grant money among States in these programs that 
matches current need. If you do it based on the number of poor 
people in each State, the census data on that is always 3 to 5 years 
out of it. 

If the unemployment rate went up in one State since then and 
down in another, the State with the highest imemployment would 
get too little money and the State with the robust economy would 
get too much money. If you did it based on what percent of the 
total Federal funds each State now gets, if you later have differing 
rates of employment growth in different States, the same problem 
results. 

I will give you two specific examples. We look at the proposed 
food block grant and if, for example, the food block grant that is 
outlined in a later, recent document from the Republican Gov- 
ernors’ Association were put into effect, that had been in effect 5 
years ago, your State, Mr. Chairman, Florida, would have gotten 
49 percent fewer food assistance funds in 1994 than it actually got. 

Now, to be sure what reduction in total Federal funding and cost 
there is, we also analyzed it and said suppose the exact same 
amount of Federal dollars were put out to each State as were actu- 
ally put out in 1994, simply because of their funding formula, Flor- 
ida would get 29 percent fewer funds than it got. Other States 
would get 29 percent more. 

Your State had some economic issues and population growth. 
You can’t reflect that up to date in an allocation formula. One of 
the problems this could have is if you don’t have enough money in 
some States to meet needs like recession, and States don’t want 
people who can’t — who otherwise couldn’t pay the rent to be on the 
street, there is a real risk that States would cut funding for their 
work programs, their self-sufficiency programs, the kind of initia- 
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tives that you have heard Governors which are here say they want 
to do, those might be the things that get squeezed. 

So the basic message I have — and I see my time is up, I will 
wrap up — is again these are separate issues. One can do more with 
flexibility. One can really strengthen mutual responsibility, require 
more movement toward work pattern establishment, child support 
collection. And if it is your election to do so, reduce costs without 
going into the block grant route, if you do, I think some of your ef- 
fort to promote self-sufficiency will be compromised when States, 
especially during recession, have to cut back their self-sufficiency 
programs. I think the money will be allocated inefficiently. Some 
States get too much and some too little and have particular prob- 
lems during recession. 

I do hope these are seen as separate issues and each one is eval- 
uated on their own merits. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Subcommitfee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
January 13 , 1995 


Thank you for this opportunity to testify on welfare spending, the entitlement 
status of certain low-income programs, and block granting. I am Robert Greenstein, 
executive director of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. In the late 1970s, I served 
as Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service, the U-S. Department of Agriculture 
agency that administers the food stamp program and other food assistance programs. I 
recently served as a member of the Bipartisan Commission on Entitlement and Tax 
Reform appointed by President Clinton and the Congressional leadership. 


1. Overview 

In the past, there has been broad, bipartisan support for welfare reform efforts 
guided by the notion of "mutual responsibility." Under this view, able-bodied recipients 
of public assistance are expected to move toward self-sufficiency by participating in 
education or training activities, working, or looking for work. Government, for its part, 
provides services and supports to help recipients improve their prospects in the labor 
market and maintains a basic safety net beneath poor children and other vulnerable 
groups. 

In recent months, the debate over low-income programs has veered far from this 
framework. Some have argued that public assistance programs should r\o longer be 
structured to ensure that benefits are available to each eligible person who applies; 
individuals who follow all program rules and demonstrate a willingness to work, and 
those who are unable to work, would no longer be assured of receiving assistance. 

The Personal Responsibility Act (H.R. 4) and more recent proposals put forward 
by some Republican governors and members of Congress call for ending the entitlement 
status of safety net programs such as Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) for the elderly and disabled poor, and food stamps. 
The Personal Responsibility Act also would place a number of these programs under an 
"outlay cap" that would require substantial reductions in the programs over the next few 
years. More recent proposals have suggested that a number of major means-tested 
entitlement programs should be converted to block grants established as discretionary 
programs or capped mandatory programs (making them like the Social Services Block 
Grant). 

These proposals appear to be based on two basic premises; first, that "welfare 
spending" is out of control and cannot be curtailed as long as the targeted programs 
retain their entitlement status, and second, that block grants are needed to accord states 
increased flexibility. In fact: 1) welfare spending is not one of the major factors in our 
long-term deficit problems; 2) if Congress wishes to cut the cost of these programs, a 
block grant structure isn't needed to do so; and 3) a block grant structure isn't needed to 
accord states increased flexibility. Major changes in our welfare system are needed to 
promote work and personal responsibility and providing added flexibility to states 
makes sense in a number of areas. But removing the entitlement status of the programs 
would have profound consequences and, I fear, serious unintended effects. 

As the Bipartisan Commission on Entitlements demonstrated, overall 
expenditures for entitlements are growing faster than our ability to pay for them. If 
action is not taken to address this problem, the nation will face serious fiscal difficulties 
in the early decades of the next century. It is important to recognize, however, that the 
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health care entitlements and Social Security are responsible for virtually all of the long- 
term rise in entitlement spending as a percentage of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 
Expenditures on programs like AFDC and food stamps are not driving the long-term rise 
in entitlement spending that will bedevil the nation in the decades ahead. (See Figure 1) 

• According to the Entitlement Commission's estimates, between now and 
2030, Medicare will rise from 2.4 percent of GDP to 7.9 percent. Medicaid 
will climb from 1.3 percent to 3.1 percent of GDP, while Social Security will 
rise from 4.8 percent to 6.7 percent. 

• By contrast, the Commission projected that means-tested entitlements other 
than Medicaid will not rise at all as a percentage of GDP after the year 
2000. In fact, the latest CBO forecasts suggests they will decline a bit as a 
percentage of GDP. 

I would note that AFDC in particular (including cash benefits, emergency 
assistance, child support enforcement. Title IV-A child care, and "at-risk" child care) 
constitutes 2 percent of entitlement spending and 1 percent of total federal spending. 
When food stamp and Medicaid benefits for AFDC families are added in, the total rises, 
but remairK a modest share of overall federal spending at three percent. 

On a related note, while some believe the AFDC system provides overly generous 
benefits to recipients, the typical AFDC family of three receives between $8,000 and 
$9,000 annually in cash and nutrition aid, or less than three-quarters of the poverty line. 
While some AFDC families also receive housing assistance, most do not; three-fourths of 
AFDC families do not receive any federal housing assistance. 

In short, spending on mearrs-tested entitlements is not driving the deficit, and the 
benefits paid in these programs are not overly generous. When one looks at the 
combined AFDC and food stamp package, there have been sigruficant benefit declines in 
recent decades. AFDC and food stamp benefits combined have fallen more than a 
quarter in purchasing power since 1970. The combined benefit package has now 
receded, in inflation-adjusted terms, to the level of AFDC benefits alone in 1960, before 
the food stamp program was created. (See appendix for more complete discussion.) 

Still, Congress may decide to reduce spending on these programs. If Congress 
wishes to do so, it does not need to end the entitlement status of these programs. In 
1980, 1981, and 1982, Congress made significant reductions in means-tested benefit 
programs without removing their entitlement status. Congress altered the eligibility and 
benefit rules in ways that saved substantial amounts. While reductions in benefits for 
poor families and elderly and disabled individuals would not be without sigruficant 
consequences. Congress could follow this route again — and cut expenditures without 
block granting these programs — if it wished to do so. 

State Flexibility 

There also is growing support for increasing state flexibility in the administration 
of welfare programs; proponents of converting AFDC and other programs to block 
grants often argue such a change is necessary to etrsure states are given substantial 
freedom to craft their own programs. Here, too, the basic premise is flawed; it is quite 
possible to expand state flexibility within an entitlement framework. Many of the rules 
currently governing these programs could be simplified or eliminated to give greater 
leeway to states. Irotucally, as I will explain later, block grant plans might even have the 
perverse effect of constraining state flexibility because they are likely to leave states with 
insufficient resources to pursue work-based welfare reforms. 

While ending the entitlement status of programs such as AFDC, SSI and food 
stamps is not necessary to reduce spending or increase state flexibility, this change 
would eliminate a defirung feature of the safety net erected over the past six decades to 
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protect poor children, the elderly, and the disabled from destitution. The funding 
structure of the safety net is designed to ensure that these programs expand 
automatically to meet rising need such as during recessions. If the programs are 
converted to discretionary programs or "capped entitlements" that receive a fixed 
amount of funding each year, this critical feature would be lost. If funding proved 
insufficient in a given year, states would be forced to cut benefits, create waiting lists, or 
fill the gap entirely with state funds. A public assistance system structured in this 
manner would provide some aid to the poor, but it could not truly be called a "safety 
net." As a dght-rope walker would attest, a system of protection that is only in place 
some of the time offers little security. 


II. Recent Proposals 

Programs such as food stamps and AFDC are currently structured as open-ended 
entitlements in part so they can respond to changes in need from what was expected at 
the beginiting of the year. Under an entitlement structure, if the economy slips into 
recession and more families need food stamp assistance or AFDC, the programs 
automatically expand to ensure that all eligible families who apply receive assistance. 
Under both discretionary programs and capped entitlements, by contrast, states are 
provided a fixed amount of money at the beginning of the year, and this amount does 
not change if the economy grows weaker or stronger and need consequently rises or 
falls. Similarly, if the number of elderly poor rises and more people apply for SSI, that 
program automatically responds to this need but would not under the alternative 
structures under consideration. 

There are several proposals currently being discussed that would result in 
eliminating the entitlement status of important means-tested safety net programs. Most 
of the debate on the Personal Responsibility Act (PRA) thus far has focused on its 
prescriptive provisions to deny basic income support to young mothers and their 
children and to end benefits for all families after five years. The changes in low-income 
programs set out in the Contract are, however, more sweeping. Several existing 
entitlements — AFDC, SSI and the child support enforcement program — would become 
discretionary programs and placed under a new outlay cap, which would also 
encompass low-income housing programs and the "at-risk" child care program for 
working poor families. These programs all would become subject to the annual 
appropriations process and then would also fall under the overall discretioiwry caps. 

Under this proposal, the money appropriated for AFDC, would be distributed to 
states through the same matching-rate formula as under current law. If too little money 
was appropriated in a particular year to match state costs, however, the federal 
government at some point would stop distributing money for the program. In addition, 
the food stamp and child nutrition programs such as the school lunch program would be 
eliminated and a food assistance block grant would be established. 

Proposals being advanced by some governors and Members also would convert 
means-tested entitlement programs into discretionary programs subject to the annual 
appropriations process. Instead of distributing the available funds through the current 
state matching-rate formula, however, as the PRA would continue to do, the programs 
would be converted to block grants. 

Eliminating the entitlement nature of programs such as AFDC, SSI and food 
stamps would have profound consequences. It also would cause some serious adverse 
effects that its sponsors may not have foreseen. 

• If programs such as AFDC, SSI, and food stamps are converted to 

discretionary programs, it is likely that the funding reduction would be 
much larger than anticipated because of decisions made in the 
appropriations process. There has been discussion of block grants that 
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freeze spending or cut funding by 10 or 15 percent. Over time, however, 
the actual reductions would almost certainly be much larger than that. 
When a discretionary block grant is described as being funded at a freeze 
level, for example, this means that the appropriations ceiling for the block 
grant is set at the freeze level. But the amount actually appropriated would 
likely be below the ceiling, as is true for most discretionary programs. 
Moreover, with Congress about to tighten the already-austere spending 
caps that govern the total amount that can be spent on discretionary 
programs (while raising spending on defense), domestic discretionary 
programs are likely to be squeezed hard in the years ahead. Programs such 
as AFDC (or a welfare block grant) that have weak political constituencies 
would likely fare poorly in the intense competition for the shrinking pot of 
funds available under the spending caps. Over time, the federal funds 
provided to states are likely to decline substantially. 

If too little money is appropriated for AFDC, SSI, or food stamps (or 
similar block granted programs) funds could prove insufficient part-way 
through the year. If the money for SSI ran out in July, what would happen 
to a poor elderly person who applied for assistance in August or 
September? Either that person would be refused assistance or put on a 
waiting list, or the state would have to pay the full cost of that person's aid. 
Some poor elderly or disabled people could be left with no means to pay 
for rent, utilities, or other basic necessities if the SSI program loses its 
entitlement status. 

Discretionary programs cannot respond to the increases in need that 
occur during economic downturns. Under the current financial structure 
for AFDC and food stamps, additional federal funds automatically flow 
into states when a recession hits and more families apply for aid. For 
example, between June 1990 and June 1992, as the national unemployment 
rate jumped from 5.1 percent to 7.7 percent, the number of people receiving 
food stamps rose by more than five million. If food stamps become a 
discretionary program, additional federal resources would not be available 
during a recession. A fixed amount would be allocated to a state at the 
start of a year. If unemployment subsequently rose and funding for food 
stamps or AFDC proved insufficient, states either would have to bear 100 
percent of any additional cash and food assistance costs themselves or poor 
households would be left without basic assistance. 

An example of the problems this type of approach can create is provided 
by a proposal developed by a group of Republican governors to replace the 
current federal nutrition assistance programs with a block grant to states. 
Under this proposal, the overall size of the block grant each year would 
equal the amount expended in these programs in FY 1994, adjusted for 
inflation. In addition, each state's share of the total federal appropriation 
would equal its share of federal food assistance spending in fiscal year 
1993. 

Had this proposal been enacted in 1989, federal food assistance funding for 
states would have been 29 percent lower in fiscal year 1994 than it was under 
the existing food assistance programs. States would have lost at least one- 
fifth of their federal nutrition funding, and some states — such as Florida 
and California — would have lost almost half. Between 1989 and 1993, 
unemployment and poverty climbed substantially. The states in which 
need rose the most rapidly would have experienced the most severe 
shortfalls in funding. 
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This would pose serious problems for states. State revenues shrink during 
economic downturns, and many state programs are cut. If states are left 
without sufficient federal funds for programs such as AFDC and food 
stamps during a recession, states would be forced to choose between 
raising taxes (or cutting other programs more deeply in recessions) to 
address the mounting need, instituting across-the-board benefit cuts, 
making some categories of needy families and children ineligible for the 
rest of the year, or placing poor families that recently lost their jobs on 
waiting lists for aid. 

It is worth noting that if states instituted waiting lists, two-parent families 
could be significantly affected. The subpopulation whose participation In 
AFDC and food stamps rises most sharply in recessions is two-parent 
families. 

• The loss of the automatic increase in federal funding during a recession 
would weaken the national and state economies. The food stamp and 
AFDC programs function as what economists call "automatic stabilizers" 

— federal programs that moderate economic downturns by infusing more 
purchasing power into national, state and local economies when recession 
sets in. If these programs become discretionary programs or capped 
entitlements and insufficient funds are available to meet the increased 
need, the automatic stabilizer role played by these programs would be 
significantly diminished or lost altogether. This is especially troublesome 
in the case of the food stamp program, which is one of the most important 
automatic stabilizers in the federal government's recession-fighting arsenal. 
Ending the entitlement status of these programs is therefore likely to make 
recessions somewhat deeper and more protracted. 

Block Grant Proposal Presents Additional Problems 

The problems desaibed above would affect any plan that ended the entitlement 
status of safety net programs. Converting AFDC and food stamps into discretionary 
block grants presents additional difficulties as well. These include the following: 

• A block grant structure would misallocate funds among stales. Any 
formula that could be used to allocate block grant funds among states 
would be based on data for a year in the past; the formula would not be 
able to reflect economic and demographic changes since that time. States 
whose economies had grown robustly since the year in which the data 
were collected would receive more funds than warranted, while states 
where economic conditior\s had deteriorated would receive too little. 

• Of particular concern is the fact that during a recession, the hardest-hit 
states would likely be subject to a "triple whammy." First, there would 
be insufficient federal funds flowing into the states, since the federal 
funding level would not automatically rise with a recession. Second, the 
allocation formula would not recognize the depth of the downturn in states 
that had been hit hardest. Finally, the states hit hardest by the recession 
would generally face large declines in state revenues and be among the 
states least able to provide state funds to respond to the additional need the 
downturn had created. 

• It would be problematic to develop a formula for allocating block grant 
funds among the states. If the formula reflected current expenditure 
patterns, it would penalize states with low benefit levels and risk locking 
them into that status permanently. Moreover, if the formula gave each 
state the same percentage of federal funds that it currently receives, this 
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would fail to recognize the differences that will occur among states in 
coming years in unemployment levels, rates of population growth, 
demographic changes, and wages. If the formula attempted to adjust for 
these factors, it would be out-of-date (as noted above), always reflecting 
economic and demographic conditions several years earlier. 

Setting each state's share of block grant funds equal to its share of federal 
food assistance spending in an earlier year would lead to large inequities 
over time. This can be seen by looking at the distribution of federal food 
assistance funds to states in fiscal year 1989 and fiscal year 1993. Suppose 
the percentage share of funds each state received in fiscal year 1993 were 
held to the same level as in fiscal year 1989. What would have happened? 
Even if the total amount of funds distributed nationally remained 
unchanged, in 37 states the amount of funds they would have received 
under the fixed approach differs by more than five percent from the 
amount actually received. Delaware, for example, would have received 15 
percent less in federal funds than it actually received; Florida would have 
lost 29 percent of its funds; Califorrua would have lost 21 percent. 
Meanwhile, Wisconsin would have been granted 19 percent more than it 
received under current law, while Michigan would have received 13 
percent more. 

Capped Entitlements 

Some have argued that structuring welfare block grants as "capped entitlements" 
rather than discretionary programs would avoid the funding problems otherwise posed 
by a block grant. Under a capped entitlement, states would be entitled to their 
respective shares of a fixed amount of federal block grant funding each year. Low- 
income families would not be entitled to benefits; no additional federal funds would 
flow into a state if the number of eligible families rose, such as during a recession. 

Under a capped entitlement, a state's federal funding would remain fixed for the 
year just as it would under a block grant structured as a discretionary program. Indeed, 
a block grant structured as a capped entitlement differs in only one respect from a 
discretioirary block grant. The capped entitlement status is thought to afford protection 
against further reductions in block grant funding in the appropriations process. 
Otherwise, the two approaches are identical. 

As with a discretionary block grant, the fixed amount of federal funding available 
under a capped entitlement would be allocated among states in accordance with some 
type of formula. All of the problems described above regarding allocation formulas 
would hold true here as well. Some states would receive too much, while others would 
get too little, especially when their economies turned down. 

It is also not clear how much protection a capped entitlement structure provides 
from reductions in the appropriations process. Under federal budget rules, 
appropriators can lower the appropriation ceilings on capped entitlements and use the 
savings to meet the discretionary spending caps or fimd other discretionary programs. 
While such action has not frequently been taken in the past, it could become a more 
inviting route for appropriators in the future as the discretionary caps tighten. In 
addition, appropriators could simply appropriate less than the capped amount. This has 
happened in the past with the Social Services Block Grant. 

It is of note that low-income programs that are capped entitlements have been 
subject to larger funding reductions in recent years than have low-income discretionary 
programs. For example, the Social Services Block Grant, converted in the early 1970s from 
an open-ended entitlement to a capped entitlement, has fallen about 60 percent since then, 
after adjusting for mflation. Total appropriations for all low-income programs that are 
capped entitlements have declined nearly 20 percent since 1981, after adjusting for inflation. 
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By contrast, total appropriations for low-income discretionary programs have declined seven 
percent over this period in inflation-adjusted terms.' 

“Means-Tested Outlay Cap" Would Lead to Large Cuts in Means-Tested Programs 

In addition to ending the entitlement status of key means-tested programs, the 
Personal Responsibility Act would place a new cap on aggregate expenditures for 
several of these programs, including AFDC, SSI, the child support enforcement program, 
and the "at risk" child care program for low-income working families. 

The cap governing these programs would be set at a level well below what the 
programs would cost under current law: total spending on the capped programs would 
need to be cut by almost $26 billion between IW and 1999 to fit within the cap. If the 
cuts were distributed proportionately across the capped programs, SSI alone would be 
cut $10.5 billion in this three-year period, including a cut of $5.1 billion, or 15 percent, 
just in hscal year 1999. To achieve these cuts, it would be necessary to reduce benefits or 
deny assistance to eligible individuals. 

It is worth noting that the PRA's outlay cap differs in an important way from most 
previous proposals to cap entitlement spending. Earlier plaits proposed to place a cap 
on total spending for all entitlements or all entitlements except Social Security. The 
provision in the PRA is unique in that its cap excludes entitlements not targeted on the 
poor and places under the cap only programs for those at the bottom of the income scale. 
This proposal seems particularly inappropriate given that means-tested entitlements are 
not driving the overall increase in entitlement spending. 


III. Increasing State Flexibility Within an Entitlement Framework 

The PRA imposes significant new requirements on states — such as creating 1.5 
million work slots for AFDC recipients by 2001 — while providing fewer resources. 
Some recent proposals to block grant AFDC and the food programs are viewed as an 
alternative to the numerous prescriptive requirements in the PRA — a means of 
providing states with greater flexibility in designing and implementing welfare 
programs. It is a mistake, however, to think that converting entitlement programs into 
discretionary programs is the only means to expand state flexibility in designing welfare 
programs. Providing states with erdianced flexibility within an entitlement structure 
would avoid the drawbacks of block grants. 

The Shape of a Redesigned Federal-State Partnership 

If the federal-state AFDC partnership is to be redesigned to give states greater 
flexibility within an entitlement framework, policymakers at both levels of government 
will need to engage in a serious debate about the appropriate role of the federal 
government in the new system. 

The federal government could pare back the AFDC requirements currently 
imposed on states. For example, states could be free to develop their own rules 
concerning matters such as how income is treated when determining AFDC eligibility 
and benefit levels; reporting requirements; treatment of vehicles, lump sum payments, 
and other resources; and budgeting rules. 


' This excludes subsidized housing programs which are an anomaly. AppropriaHons for subsidized 
housing programs have fallen substantially since 1981, but actual expenditures for these programs have 
risen substantially over the same period. This seeming contradiction reflects the unique features of the 
fiscal structure of the housing programs. 
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In addition, the federal government could require states to provide services that 
help able-bodied welfare recipients move toward self-sufficiency and to operate tough 
child support enforcement programs to ensure that absent parents fulfill their 
obligations. States should have substantial freedom to design the specific contents of 
these programs. They also should be allowed to impose reasonable obligations on 
recipients — for example, to participate in education, training or work programs and to 
cooperate with child support enforcement agencies — and to assess reasonable penalties 
when recipients fail to meet these expectations. 

In a limited number of areas where a pressing national problem exists and 
research has identified a promising approach, the federal government might require that 
states follow a particular model (as long as sufficient funding is made available). For 
example, it may be appropriate for the federal government to requite that teenage 
patents on welfare be required to live with responsible adults and to attend school if 
they have not obtained a diploma. 

Other than in these areas, few federal rules need apply. The federal government 
would establish some basic rules — such as that recipients who are willing to work and 
meet all requirements receive either cash assistance or a work slot and that poor children 
not be denied assistance. The federal government also would continue to match state 
benefit expenditures, as it now does; the individual entitlement structure of the program 
would be maintained. 

Finally, federal funds should support research and evaluation activities to identify 
effective program strategies and technical assistance to ensure that states can apply 
lessons from the research. 

Granting states broad flexibility within an entitlement structure would likely 
provide states greater flexibility than a block grant. Under a block grant, if a state 
received significantly less federal funding than it would if the program remained an 
entitlement, the state could be forced to curtail innovative work or self-sufficiency 
programs. Suppose a recession hit and a state's caseload climbed. To provide basic 
benefits and keep families from becoming destitute a state could slash spending for work 
programs or cut back other initiatives designed to promote self-sufficiency. Although 
states could choose to deny aid to eligible families (since the programs would no longer 
bear entitlement to individuals) states may be unwilling to deny basic support to a 
family that, without the assistance may be unable to pay rent. In short, if states receive 
limited federal resources under a block grant structure, they may be unable to 
implement many of the initiatives for which they have sought permission through the 
waiver process — such as expanded eartungs disregards so ATOC families can keep 
more of their earnings when they go to work, more realistic asset rules that former 
Secretary Kemp (among others) has advocated, and expanded work programs so more 
families may be subject to work requirements. 
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APPENDIX: Welfare Spending 

Recent arguments that federal "welfare" spending is both excessive and 
ineffective have sometimes relied on a few highly publicized but questionable assertions 
— that the federal government has spent $5.3 trillion on "welfare" programs since 1964 
without decreasing poverty and that the typical AFDC family receives $15,000 in benefits 
per year. This Appendix examines these assertions about welfare spending in detail. It 
focuses on three issues: 1) the current level of spending on programs targeted to low- 
income people and the extent to which these programs conform to the popular definition 
of "welfare"; 2) the total amount that has been spent on low-income programs during the 
past few decades and the effect of this spending; and 3) the benefits received by the 
typical family on AFDC. 

I. Total Spending on Means Tested Programs 

According to the Congressional Research Service, the federal government spent 
$208 billion on programs that target their benefits or services on low-income people in 
1992. This represented 15 percent of federal outlays. These programs included cash 
assistance, medical aid, nutrition assistance, education funding, housing assistance, job 
training, and energy aid. The largest component of the federal spending on low-income 
programs was medical aid, mainly composed of Medicaid. Medical aid comprised 38 
percent of federal spending on means-tested programs and grew at a faster rate between 
1990 and 1992 than any other component of low-income programs. Non-medical related 
spending on means-tested programs totaled $129 billion, or nine percent of total federal 
spending. 

While the CRS list provides useful information on expenditures for low-income 
programs, the programs included in its analysis go far beyond the popular image of 
"welfare." The list includes numerous programs that provide services, not income 
assistance, to low income people. Programs such as job training through the Job 
Training and Partnership Act (JTPA), and Head Start do not provide cash, food, housing, 
or similar aid that help poor families purchase basic necessities. 

It also is important to recognize that many of the programs on the CRS list serve 
low-income families, households and individuals who do not receive AFDC. In fact, 
many of the recipients of these programs have incomes above the poverty line. For 
example, the earned income credit will provide benefits to families with children whose 
incomes fall below $28,600 in tax year 1996. Similarly, the Supplemental Feeding 
Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC) provides nutrition assistance to 
recipients whose family incomes equal up to 185 percent of the federal poverty line. 

Low-income Entitlement Spending 

As Table 1 shows, in 1994 the federal government spent $177 billion on means- 
tested entitlement programs.^ Table 1 also shows (for programs where such data are 
available) the percentage of spending in each program that goes to families receiving 
AFDC and to elderly and disabled people. Of note: 

• Only 18 percent of Medicaid spending — the largest means-tested 

entitlement program — goes for health care for AFDC recipients. The 
average cost of Medicaid services for a child receiving AFDC is only about 
one-quarter the cost of caring for an elderly Medicaid recipient and about 
one-seventh the cost of caring for a disabled individual. 


^ Conp-essional Budget Office, "The Economic and Budget Outlook: Fiscal Years 1996-2(XX), A 
Preliminary Report/' January 1995. 
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» Spending on AFDC (including AFDC benefits, emergency assistance, child 
support enforcement, Title IV-A child care, and "at-risk^' child care), food 
stamp benefits for AFDC families, and Medicaid spending on AFDC 
families totaled about one-quarter of means-tested entitlement spending 
and about 6 percent of all entitlement spending. 

• The proportion of total means-tested entitlement spending that represents 
spending on low-income elderly and disabled persons is much higher, 
about 46 percent.^ 

Thoughtful reform is needed to control the costs of entitlement spending. It is a 
mistake, however, to look at non-medical means-tested entitlements such as ATOC, food 
stamps, and SSI as the culprit for rapid entitlement growth. 

II. What Does It Mean That We've Spent "$5 Trillion" on "Welfare Programs" 

Since 1964? 

In testimony submitted to this Subcommittee on August 1994, Robert Rector of the 
Heritage Foundation stated that "Since the onset of the War on Poverty, the U.S. has 
spent over $5.3 trillion on welfare. But during the same period, the official poverty rate 
has remained virtually unchanged..." 

To come to a figure of $5.3 trillion, "welfare spending" has to be defined in its 
broadest terms to include any means-tested program, including programs that confer a 
significant amount of benefits on families above the poverty line. As noted earlier, such 
a definition goes far beyond the common conception of "welfare." Furthermore, when 
considering what such a figure means, it is important to place it in context. 

• Total federal spending over the past thirty years had totaled more than $31 
trillion (in 1993 inflation adjusted dollars) while total GDP over that period 
has equaled almost $143 trillion.^ 

• Even if one accepts Mr. Rector's definition of "welfare spending," his 
figure suggests that 16 percent of total federal spending — and 4 percent of 
total GDP — over the past 30 years has been spent on means-tested 
programs. 

• Combined federal spending since 1964 on AFDC, Medicaid, SSI, and 
nutrition programs that are entitlements totaled about $2 trillion. While 
this is a large dollar amount, it amounts to less than 1.5 percent of total 


^ Data for Ihe Food Slamp Program are from Characterislics of food Stamp Households, Summer 1992 issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Data for Medicaid are from "Medicaid Expenditures and 
Beneficiary Trends, 1988-1993" by John Holahan, David Uska, and Karen Obermaier. The Food Stamp 
data do not indicate the amount of food stamps that go to elderly and disabled individuals. Instead, the 
data indicate the value of food stamp benefits that go to households including an elderly or disabled 
person. Thus the full value of food stamp benefits going to these families are included in this calculation 
leading to a somewhat higher estimate. However, the estimated proportion of food stamp benefits going to 
elderly and disabled persons represents only 4 percent of the estimated total value of benefits going to 
elderly and disabled people. It should be noted that benefits going to elderly and disabled people are not 
wholly independent of benefits going to AFDC families. An AFDC family could include a member who 
receives SSI. In such a case, that family member would not be included in the AFDC urUt and, therefore, 
would not actually be an AFDC recipient, but the family would receive income from both the AFDC and 
SSI programs. 

* In this section, all dollars are presented in 1993 dollars using the GDP implicit price deflator. This year 
was selected so that the numbers would be comparable to those used in Robert Rector's August 1994 
testimony. 
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Gross Domestic Product (GDP) and about 6.6 percent of total federal 
outlays over that period.® 

• Spending on AFDC alone over the past 30 years has totaled less than 1.5 
percent of federal outlays during this period. 

It bears noting that the Heritage Foundation suggests this spending has been of 
little worth because the official poverty rate has remained unchanged since the War on 
Poverty began. This statement is problematic for several reasons. 

First, a large fraction of this spending consists of programs that assist families 
without increasing their cash incomes. Since non-cash benefits are not counted in 
measuring poverty, the effects of these programs obviously cannot show up in the 
poverty statistics. This therefore provides no evidence that such programs are 
ineffective. For example, programs like food stamps help families purchase food but do 
not reduce officially measured poverty. Medicaid also does not show up in the poverty 
statistics. 

Moreover, programs like Medicaid are not designed to foster self-sufficiency, and 
enable people to work their way out of poverty. It is designed to serve other purposes. 
Medicaid does not provide skills training for recipients; rather, it provides health care 
coverage for many people who could not otherwise afford it. It should not be expected 
to reduce poverty rates. 

Also of note, some programs that do provide cash assistance provide benefit 
levels so low that they reduce the severity of poverty but do not lift households out of 
poverty. The average AFDC family of three receives maximum benefits equal to 42 
percent of the poverty line. Similarly, federal SSI benefits, by themselves, are too low to 
lift a family from poverty. In 1993, federal SSI benefits for an individual equalled about 
75 percent of the poverty line and about 90 percent for a couple. 

In addition, it is not accurate to portray the poverty rate as remaining "virtually 
unchanged" since the War on Poverty began. When strong economic growth leading to 
real wage growth across the income istriburion was coupled with more generous 
antipoverty programs, poverty did respond. Between 1964 and 1973, the poverty rate 
fell from 19 percent to 11 percent, and the number of poor dropped by more than 13 
million people. 

Since 1977, however, the poverty rate has drifted upward. In 1977, some 11.6 
percent of the population was poor. In 1993, the poverty rate stood at 15.1 percent The 
years 1977 and 1993 are appropriate years to compare because they came at similar 
points in the economic cycle. 

The major factor behind the upward drift in poverty appears to be fundamental 
shifts in the economy, not excessively generous anti-poverty programs. During this 
period, falling wages and declining job opportunities for lower skilled workers 
contributed to rising poverty rates. 

• In 1979, some 12.1 percent of full-time year-round workers earned too little 
to lift a family of four out of poverty (1977 data are not available). By 1993, 
some 16.2 percent of these workers had earnings this low. The average 
hourly wages for non-supervisory jobs also fell by 14 percent from 1977 to 
1993, after adjusting for inflation. 


® For AFDC spending the Congressional Budget Office mandatory spending category entitled "'Family 
Support" was used for this calculation. The Family Support category includes AFDC cash payments as 
well as the child support enforcement program, emergency assistance, child care expenditures for AFEXT 
recipients, and the "at-risk" child care program that provides child care subsidies to low-income working 
families. 
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• Similarly, in 1993, the proportion of families with children in which the 
head of the household worked but the family was still poor stood at 11.4 
percent; by contrast, in 1977, some 7.7 percent of such families were poor. 

In addition to declining labor market prospects for those at the bottom of the 
income spectrum, changes in family structure have contributed to the increase in 
poverty. Female-headed families were both a larger proportion of all families and of 
poor families in 1993 than in the late 1970s. At the same time, however, the effect of the 
growing number of female-headed families on poverty trends in the past 20 years is 
sometimes exaggerated. During this period, the average size of female-headed families 
became smaller and poverty also increased among two-parent families. As a result of 
these and other trends, the proportion of poor people living in female-headed families 
has remained fairly steady since the late 1970s. Cer\sus data show that 37.2 percent of all 
poor people lived in female-headed families in 1977. In 1993, some 37.3 percent did. 

A weaker safety net also has contributed to the rise in poverty for some groups. 

In 1993, fewer than one in every seven children who were poor before receipt of 
government benefits were lifted from poverty by these benefits.^ In 1979, nearly one in 
five children who were poor before receipt of benefits were lifted from poverty by them. 
(These data are not available for 1977.) 

III. What is the Value of Benefits Provided to AFDC Families? 

The Heritage Foundation and others have claimed that AFDC families receive 
benefits totaling $15,000. The income most recipients have to meet their basic needs, 
however, is in fact, considerably lower. 

• In 1994, the average AFDC family of three was eligible for a maximum of 
$415 per month, or $4,980 per year, in cash assistance.^ Nearly three- 
quarters of all AFDC families included three or fewer members. 

• Most AFDC families also receive food stamps. A family of three that 
received $415 in AFDC benefits would receive about $249 in food stamps.® 

• Together, an average AFDC family of three receives a total of $664 per 
month or $7,968 per year in food stamp and AFDC benefits. This 
represents two-thirds of the poverty line. 

AFCXT recipients do, however, receive other benefits and services in addition to 
food stamps. Most notably, AFDC recipients are "categorically eligible" for Medicaid. 

Medicaid provides an important service to AFDC families. However, it is 
inappropriate to count Medicaid costs as "income" for families on AFDC. Medicaid 
payments go to doctors and hospitals, not AFDC recipients, and cannot be used to meet 
basic expenses such as food, shelter and clothing. Furthermore, a family that has 


^ This decline in the proportion of children raised from poverty by government benefits is likely to reflect 
the combined effect of benefit reductions and wage erosion. Declining wages left many working families 
with children further below the poverty line, thus reducing the chances that the combination of wages and 
government benefits would lift them to the poverty line. 

^ This was calculated by taking the weighted average of the maximum AFDC benefit levels for a family 
of tliree in each stale in 1994. The number of AFDC families with three members in each state in 1992 (the 
last year for which the data are available) was used as the weight. The median maximum AFDC benefit for 
a family of three was a very similar $420. 

® This was calculated using the average shelter deduction for food stamp households that also receive 
AFDC. 
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numerous medical problems and^ therefore, produces higher Medicaid costs for the 
government does not have more "income" with which to pay rent than a similar family 
receiving AFDC that does not have such high medical expenses. Including Medicaid in 
the calculations of the income available to AFDC recipients would be inconsistent with 
how other health assistance is described; most do not consider the value of their 
employer-provided health care coverage when stating their income level; and few favor 
including the value of such coverage in their taxable income. 

In addition to Medicaid, some AFDC families receive assistance through the 
Women, Infant, and Children Supplemental Feeding Program (WIC), the School Lunch 
Program, and subsidized housing. Unlike Medicaid (which provides medical 
insurance), these programs are more like cash assistance — they help families meet 
monthly budgets. But benefits in WIC and the school lunch program are modest. And 
while housing benefits are larger, most AFDC families do not receive them. Only one 
quarter of AFDC recipients receive housing assistance. 

The three-quarters of families receiving AFDC who do not receiving housing 
assistance must pay for food, clothing, shelter, and transportation with a family income 
that averages between $8,000 and $9,000 per year for a family of three, depending on 
whether the family receives WIC and free school meals. When the amount AFDC 
families that receive housing assistance appear to save on housing costs is factored in, 
even these families remain below the poverty line.** 


An average AFDC family of three that receives housing assistance pays about $100 per month for 
housing related costs while the average U.S. household with income of between $5,000 and $10,000 spends 
$345 per month on housing. Thus, at first glance the housing assistance appears to effectively increase the 
family's income by $245. However, because food stamp benefits are partially determined by a family's 
housing costs, the food stamp benefits of a typical AFDC family of three that receives housing assistance 
would be reduced so that the housing assistance effectively raises an AFDC family's income by $206 per 
month. 



FIGURE 1: 

FEDERAL ENTITLEMENT SPENDING AS A PERCENT OF THE ECONOMY 

1994-2030 
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Reform and the Congressional Budget Office, January 5, 1995. 





Table 1: Federal Means-Tested Entitlement Programs - 1994 
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••Note; The earned income credit was expanded under the 1993 Omnibus Budget RccoocUiatioo Act. lo Tax Year 1996. tbe expansions SOURCE: Congressional Budget Office, "The Economic an 

will be fully phased-in. Because most EiC recipients receive their credit after ntiog their annual tax tectnvs. tbe majority ijf the budgeuiy impact Budget Outlook: Fiscal Years 1996 - 2000, A Preliminaiy 

of the EIC is felt in the fiscal year following the tax year. By FY 1997, the refundable portion of the EIC is projected to cost 523 billion. Report,' January 5, 1995. 
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Mr. Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Greenstein. 

Does anyone on the Republican side care to inquire? 

Democrats? Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Greenstein, we have heard testimony from Governors here 
today and we had a couple of Governors — ^three Governors before 
the Full Committee yesterday, and Governors are suggesting that 
they would be able to maintain their stake in that program and ex- 
pand the welfare-to-work initiatives with the funding allowed 
under the block grant structure. 

And I have listened to yovu" testimony. It is clear that you dis- 
agree with that and with the Governors’ suggestion here with the 
program. That is not to say that you don’t fully support moving 
people off of welfare into the work segment and, especially possible, 
the private sector. 

Job creation and job opportunity you would be a strong advocate 
for that, but disagree with what the Governors are suggesting that 
there be a safety net for the poor. 

Mr. Greenstein. Mr. Ford, I am not an advocate of the status 
quo in the welfare system. I strongly support moving people off of 
welfare into work and I strongly support more flexibility in many 
areas for the States. 

But I have been talking myself directly to some Governors as 
well as to their staffs and there are many of both parties who are 
very fearful of what would happen in a recession if these programs, 
AFDC, especially food stamps, were blocked and could not respond 
to the increase in need in a recession. 

Let me be very clear, if you take a program like food stamps and 
even AFDC, the increase in need during recession is not primarily 
from people who are long-term poor, who are sometimes described 
as members of the underclass. I am talking about working families 
that in normal years aren’t on welfare. They lose their jobs. They 
temporjirily need some assistance and they get back on their feet 
and get off. 

Those are the last people we should want to shut out and if you 
have a block grant in a recession, a State is forced to choose be- 
tween cutting everybody across the board, instituting waiting lists, 
and those people can’t get on, or raising taxes in the middle of the 
recession. 

We did what I think was a few years ago widely regarded as the 
leading study on what did States do to respond at the State level. 
State budgets to respond to the recession in 1991 and 1992. And 
what we found was whether the Governor was Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, liberal or conservative, all Governors — in most States they 
were so tightly squeezed in the recession because States have to 
balance the budget in the recession and the revenues decline, that 
there were large and disproportionate reductions in aid including 
for the working poor and the homeless in many States during the 
1991 and 1992 recession because they couldn’t make ends meet. 

And one of the things that helped those Governors was at least 
the Federal funding for things like food stamps and AFDC was 
there to help meet the additional need during recessions. If we pull 
that out from Governors, I believe that some of the very Governors 
who were here before you this week calling for block grants will 
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come back begging for help in the next recession. And if we have 
a balanced budget constitutional requirement and various caps, it 
is going to be very difficult to reverse gear at that point. 

So that is why I am saying I am not calling for more money or 
less flexibility. Under the current structure, they go up in reces- 
sion, they go down in recovery. That makes sense. 

Mr. Ford. Well, Mr. Rector talked about the $5 trillion and 
which you addressed somewhat in your opening statement on Fed- 
eral poverty programs since the sixties, since the seventies, rather. 
Can you elaborate a little bit more on some of the programs, be- 
cause I have a list of the programs that Mr. Rector made mention 
of and what we are really taking about is block granting the wel- 
fare program under the Contract With America, i.e., food programs 
for non-AFDC recipients, that apply to the elderly, housing assist- 
ance, other means-tested education^ programs, the Pell Grant Pro- 
gram, and financial aid programs for college students as well. 

Would you just elaborate briefly. My time is almost expired. 

Mr. Greenstein. Let me just say, $5 trillion is a large number. 
Now, total Federal spending, this covers so many years, was over 
$30 trillion during that period. Mr. Rector’s figures account for less 
than a sixth of Federal spending during that time. And they in- 
clude things like SSI for the elderly and disabled which has helped 
reduce poverty there. They include things like food stamps. 

If we were to count food stamps in determining who is poor as 
though it were income, the poverty rate would be lower. We don’t 
count it so it is not fair to say that food stamp spending went up. 
Medicaid spending went up. Poverty income didn’t come down. 
They don’t count when we measure who is poor and who is not. 

But the evidence is pretty clear that there has been a significant 
reduction in the gap in nutrition between the poor and the rest of 
society as food programs expanded. There is a lot of research indi- 
cating that Medicaid has contributed to reductions in infant mor- 
tality and better prenatal and pediatric care. That doesn’t mean to 
say they are perfect programs and can’t be reformed. 

I am just saying we can’t simply say there is still poverty. There 
is a dollar figure. If you look — ^two quick figures. Female-headed 
families, very serious problem. But 15 yeeirs ago or so, 37 percent 
of all poor people lived in female-headed families. Today, 37 per- 
cent of all poor people live in female-headed families. 

The figures that stand out more is the proportion of people who 
work but make wages that don’t lift them above the poverty line. 
Here we have another anomaly. The earned income credit, help the 
working poor, so we don’t count that in measuring poverty. So we 
can’t really say here is all this money we spent but poverty didn’t 
go down when we spent money in part for programs that we don’t 
count when we determine who is poor, but that really did help in 
things like nutrition and health care. 

Mr. Shaw. OK. Mr. Rector, would you like to comment? 

Mr. Rector. I would love to comment on this. The fact of the 
matter, I have written for many, many years on precisely the er- 
rors in the measurement of poverty and Mr. Greenstein is now 
trotting out to defend the welfare state. It is the liberal establish- 
ment in Washington that is resisting making those very changes in 
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the measurement of the poverty which Mr. Greenstein is now say- 
ing are needed. 

In fact, you could go back and find a series of papers in which 
Mr. Greenstein attacks me for making exactly the points which he 
just made right now. I would say if we went back to the chart that 
I had and showing the change in the official measured poverty rate 
which has been created and sustained by our government, the 
chart shows the official poverty measure which is broadcast to the 
American people, and this is the one which everyone in basically 
and most liberals in Washington insist that this is the gospel truth. 
Looking at the chart, the record is very, very clear. 

I wo^d say that basically, though, putting the caveats that Mr. 
Greenstein puts on there, there is some validity in those caveats, 
but what the chart really measures is the ability of people to sus- 
tain themselves. What you see is that prior to the war on poverty, 
people were conquering poverty through their own work and earn- 
ings and initiative and the poverty was falling very rapidly. As 
soon as the war on poverty begins, all of that self-sustained and 
self-initiated progress against poverty comes to a stop and the pov- 
erty rate starts to go in the other direction. 

That is because, in welfare, as in most other things, you get what 
you pay for and the current welfare system pays for nonwork, and 
nonmarriage. It is an insidious system in which the more you 
spend, the more clientele for the programs you create. There is no 
way under this system that you can spend your way out of poverty. 
The more you spend, the more you erode the work ethic, the more 
out-of-wedlock births you have, the more people in apparent need 
of aid that you generate. 

So you are caught in a spending trap under the cxirrent situation, 
particularly with regard to the collapse of the family. The more you 
spend, the more out-of-wedlock births you have, the more young 
mothers who cannot sustain themselves without government assist- 
ance. That is what is most directly reflected in that chart. 

I would also comment about his allegation that welfare spending 
will not go up as a percentage of GDP. The figures I gave came di- 
rectly from CBO. When you put in all of the welfare state, includ- 
ing Medicaid, the fact of the matter is that it will rise to 6 percent 
of GDP, $550 billion by the end of the century. The welfare state, 
meaning cash, food, housing, medical care and social services that 
are means tested and for the poor is in fact rising as fast as any 
other category in the budget. It is rising as fast as Social Security 
and Medicare combined. It is a very rapidly growing figure. Those 
figures are directly from CBO. 

The simple fact of the matter is that this is an enormously ex- 
pensive system and it is important to look at the whole system. It 
is always easy as we did during the eighties to take one of these 
175 programs and show that it didn’t grow as fast as baseline and 
then claim, oh, Reagan has slashed the safety net. To claim we are 
cutting spending, when in reality the spending in aggregate is ex- 
ploding because 174 other programs are growing rapidly. This is 
what happened in the eighties. 

I would also say that there seems to be an imderlying theme 
here that what causes spending to go up is a recession. Look at 
that chart. Even after adjusting for inflation, the welfare state 
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went up almost every single year with one exception. It is not a re- 
cession that is making spending go up. It is the fact that you have 
one program piled after another. You have enlarging entitlements 
that are taking an ever larger share of the population. We now 
have 1 out of 7 children on AFDC, 1 out of 10 people in the United 
States on food stamps. We are bringing more and more of the U.S. 
population tinder the umbrella of these antipoverty programs. 

Mr. Shaw. I can readily see why you are seated at each end of 
the panel. Mr. Horowitz, would you comment on one thing for me 
please, and that is what would the effect of continuing this as an 
entitlement be if we have a balanced budget amendment. It seems 
to me in just looking at this that they are inconsistent, that you 
can’t put these programs on autopilot if you are going to be con- 
strained by a balanced budget amendment. 

Mr. Horowitz. Well, as I have indicated, Mr. Chairman, when 
government and spending is on autopilot, it is a threat not just to 
the welfare system but to democracy as a whole, for spending to 
grow as it does when government grows by itself untouched by 
human hands. 

But the point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is, yes, it is a fiscal 
nightmare to have entitlements exploding. But I think the larger 
point is the point that Mr. Rector made. Which is that exploding 
welfare spending has created terrible consequences, and that its 
record over the last 30 years would be terrible even if we had had 
all the money in the world. 

So I think it is wrong to put welfare on an entitlement basis. You 
become democratically irresponsible to put it on an entitlement 
basis. It is wrong in dealing with policy-sensitive welfare people, 
entirely aside from the fiscal issues, to allow the program essen- 
tially never to change and have clear bias against change. And the 
more we have entitlements, which are focused in particular com- 
mittees, the more we also have the “tragedy of the commons” which 
my prepared remarks addressed. 

Each committee has to worry about its constituency and its pro- 
gram and overall spending is not looked at by a single committee. 
That has been the cause of fiscal tragedy over the last 20 years. 
In fact, it was a tragedy between the 1890s and 1921. Until we got 
budget acts, each single committee had its own programs and its 
own appropriations and each agency submitted its special budget 
to those committees. That is an entitlement world, in effect. I could 
cite from Woodrow Wilson’s State of the Union speech where he 
said that kind of government is utterly destructive. And the special 
committee which looked at the Budget Act in 1919 said, look, indi- 
vidual committees of Congress, you are going to lose some power 
but there is a common good here. 

So I think in any world, but particularly in a world of the bal- 
anced budget amendment, we have got to look aside from entitle- 
ments. Entitlements are bad. But they are the worst in welfare 
where we need to take a fresh look every year to see how those pro- 
grams are doing, so as to make the shifts operate with as much 
flexibility as possible. 

Can I make one other point to Mr. Greenstein. 

Mr. Shaw. Yes, please. 
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Mr. Horowitz. I think implicit in what Mr. Greenstein is also 
saying is unless you have it on autopilot, why nasty legislators will 
kick the poor at their hour of worst need. The record is precisely 
the opposite of that. I have seen you in debates in less formal set- 
tings than this, Mr. Greenstein; you didn’t come far from making 
that point. 

Mr. Shaw. Let the record reflect Mr. Greenstein is protesting 
your statement as you testify. 

Mr. Horowitz. The record, as one looks at it, discretionary 
spending on low-income programs has gone up as rapidly on an- 
nual budget appropriations as have entitlements. Every Member 
here sees it 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Horowitz. I think you have more than responded. 

Mr. English. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, is it possible to give Mr. Greenstein 
just a second or two to respond to the other two witnesses. 

Mr. Shaw. I think they were responding to him. If you would like 
to proceed 1 minute, Mr. Greenstein, I am sure that the others will 
allow some time for that pu^ose. Now, let us go on in the orderly 
process because I used my time to give Mr. Rector time to respond, 
and I am sure some of the Members will be equally generous. If 
they are not, I will make time at the end of all the questions. 

Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Olasky, prior to the evolution of the modem welfare state, 
what was the approach taken to work illegitimacy and other issues 
of moral behavior by those who ran charitable institutions that pro- 
vided services to the indigent? 

Mr. Olasky. Well, they understood that just material help would 
not do it, they had to challenge people on values, that at times life- 
styles had to change. They did not beUeve in one size fits all. They 
realized that you take a couple of people with the same material 
circumstances, one may need a pat on the back and some encour- 
agement and material help, another may really need a push. And 
so they had different behaviors for different types of value prob- 
lems. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Mr. Horowitz, in assessing a variety of proposals to return fund- 
ing and program authority to the States, some have expressed the 
concern that Governors may not pass on funds and flexibility to 
cities and counties. In your view, what steps can be taken to pre- 
vent this? 

Mr. Horowitz. Well, I think it is going to be a subject of very 
sticky negotiations, but I would say this: One of the real 
handmaidens over the years of the collapse of federalism have been 
the big city mayors who found it easier to come to Washington and 
b 3 q}ass the States. I think this has been destructive to the flexibil- 
ity of the system as a whole. 

I also think that mayors may have had a point 20 years ago 
when State governments were less professional than they are 
today. So I do think that a level of protection may have been nec- 
essary, but I would say that, on the whole, I trust the States to be 
fair arenas in which the cities can give as good as they get, duking 
it out with other groups. 
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I think we also now have a welfare program not going to the 
poor, the Great Society welfare programs are money that goes to 
the rich people who deliver services, so they have got plenty of 
muscle as well to have their program needs met. I think States can 
handle the matter. I would say maybe some measure of municipal 
protection, but nothing of the sort that was talked about 10, 20 
years ago. Let the States be the battlegrounds and I think all sides 
can favorably be heard. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Mr. Horowitz, in your testimony, you 
made some interesting points. After you had been in the Federal 
Government, the Congress had a tendency to take block grant pro- 
grams and then gradually add entitlements to them and there was 
kind of an entitlement creep. 

I was wondering if you could amplify on that and also expand on 
your view of why there should be a procedural point of order 
against new entitlements built into any welfare reform proposal 
that is passed. 

Mr. Horowitz. Mr. English, I may have misspoke. I didn’t mean 
it is an entitlement creep, I meant it is a categorical creep. 

Mr. English. I am sony, that is what I meant. 

Mr. Horowitz. What happened, we took lots of programs, we put 
them into block grant programs, we reduced the regulations on 
those programs. As I remember, we battled. Indeed we had the bat- 
tle, as I said, with the Governors to reduce the Federal regulations 
in some cases from thousands of pages to handfuls of pages. We de- 
clared a revolution achieved. There was a hiccup period, that is all, 
and then before long. Members of Congress wanted to start their 
own new categorical programs. 

Committees got bored not having action and not doing new 
things, so we began to recategoricalize once again on top of the 
block grants. That is the sort of thing I think we need to avoid. We 
cannot have block grants of our existing, overlapping programs 
that Rector has talked about, and then declare victory. Because, if 
history is any guide, in 10 years we will have 300 new ones. And 
I think if we make the judgment to devolve these areas into the 
States, we ought at the Federal level to have real ways of making 
it stick. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Theink you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. A question. We are going to be right back here 
next week with hearings on welfare reform so we are going to begin 
with the marriage penalty. And Mr. Greenstein, because of the 
work you have done on the earned income tax credit, could I ask 
you to comment on the Speaker’s request that the Congress should 
try to ehminate the marriage penalty in the earned income tax 
credit? 

Mr. Greenstein. Well, I think this is a worthy thing to look at 
and clearly we need to look at marriage penalties wherever they 
exist, but I think we need to be very careful and this is a com- 
plicated situation. 

If you have a program that is means tested, people above a cer- 
tain income level, aren’t eligible, then you automatically have cer- 
tain kinds of disincentives in it. As yoxu" income goes up, your bene- 
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fit goes down. Two people marry, their combined income is higher. 
You work more and you earn more, your benefit goes down. 

A question that we always have to face in a means-tested pro- 
gram is how to design it to control costs and mini mize disincentives 
at the same time, and sometimes those things are in conflict. If you 
take the earned income credit, there is a part of the earned income 
credit income spectrum where there is a marriage penalty. 

But the example the Speaker gave is one that would apply in 
that extreme form to only a very small number of cases. His exam- 
ple involved a mother with two children and a father who is the 
custodial parent who himself is living with two children, they are 
both at about $11,000 a year and the question is whether they 
married. For them, yes, there is a significant marriage penalty in 
the earned income credit but there aren’t veiy many cases like 
that. As you know, most children live with their mothers not their 
fathers. 

There is a part of the earned income credit structure where there 
is a marriage benefit now where it rewards marriage. Here is 
where you have a welfare mother with children and she doesn’t 
work. There is a guy she is seeing who is a low-wage worker and 
he doesn’t have children. 

If she marries him, she loses her welfare and she loses Medicaid 
for herself and perhaps for some of her children. That is a disincen- 
tive to marriage. That is a problem with the welfare system today. 
The earned income credit helps because when she marries him, 
while she loses her welfare, they as a married working couple with 
children are now eligible for the EITC and it offsets the loss in wel- 
fare. 

Who am I more worried about? The two single parents, one male, 
one female. They each have two kids. They are going to marry each 
other. They are both working and they earn $11,000. Or that wel- 
fare mother I want to get off welfare. The area where it is a mar- 
riage bonus is at least as important as the area where it is a mar- 
riage penalty, so it is complicated. 

But there is one other key point. How would you reduce the mar- 
riage penalty in the EITC? There is really only one way to do it 
that I laiow of at this point. You would have to significantly lower 
the earned income credit for single peirents and raise it for two- 
parent families. What that would mean is that while you would be 
reducing the marriage penalty, you would be reducing the work in- 
centive, too. You would be reducing the incentive for a mother to 
work her way off welfare because that single mother on welfare, if 
she worked and got off of welfare, she would get a much smaller 
EITC than she is eligible for today. We want to make her better 
off if she works than if she is on welfare. This would go in the 
wrong direction. We ease one disincentive, we increase another dis- 
incentive. 

And there is one final problem. If you raise the EITC for fami- 
lies, married families, you have to raise the income limit at which 
they quahfy for the EITC. If you give them a bigger EIC and you 
keep the income limit at the same point, you have to take so much 
away from them as they earn each additional dollar that you give 
them a work disincentive. 
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The EITC is already going to go up to $28,000, $29,000 a year. 
You want to fix the marriage penalty in that way you are talking 
about, maybe people up around $35,000 or more would be eligible. 
There are a hell of a lot of people around $35,000, and to pay for 
it, you have to cut even lower in the EITC for that single working 
mother. So I am very concerned about getting people to work their 
way off welfare. 

I am concerned about that marriage penalty, too. But we have 
got to be careful that we don’t do more harm than good. And a 
number of us looked at this problem in 1993 and we didn’t like the 
marriage penalty that was in there but we thought that the alter- 
natives would cause more problems and that, on balance, this was 
a good structure. It has a marriage bonus at the bottom and, most 
important, is the incentive for people to work their way off welfare. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Mr. Shaw. Ms. Dunn vdll inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Olasky, I want to tell you how pleased I am to hear your 
comments about volunteerism. As a member of President Reagan’s 
Advisory Council on Voluntary Services in the first part of the 
eighties, I just want you to know that — and that as a result of a 
career of volunteerism — I want you to know that I think that is an 
underrespected way of doing business, and anything we can do now 
to increase the respect for volunteerism, the results of their work, 
I think, will add to what we can produce on the nongovernment 
funded side of the ledger. 

Mr. Rector, I wanted to ask you a question. You offered earlier 
to give us some thoughts and I would like to take you up on your 
thought to tell us how we can control spending, Medicaid spending 
without shifting costs to the poor or undermining our support for 
the poor, because I think there are many of us, certainly most of 
us on this panel, who would agree with Dr. Olasky’s discussion 
about compassion, that there needs to be something provided but 
that we can do it more effectively and with greater positive incen- 
tives. 

Mr. Rector. I would say that what we ought to do is simply ac- 
cept a goal as a Nation when you look at the projected cost in- 
creases and so forth of limiting the growth in welfare spending to 
inflation. When people criticize the Contract and say kids will be 
dropped in the streets and so forth, there is an underlying empiri- 
cal assumption that we are going to have an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people on welfare in the future, and if we don’t simply accept 
that and have entitlements grow to match that, that somehow kids 
are going to be jeopardized. 

what I would say is, the best thing we can do in terms of cost 
containment, is simply to take the bulk of the means-tested pro- 
grams listed in the Talent bill which I think is the bill that goes 
farthest in this direction, and put them all into one block grant to 
the States and allow that grant to grow at the rate of inflation. 
Thus, we would be spending about the same amount as we are now 
in the future. 

We are assuming that you at the State level can find a way to 
change things so you are not going to have an ever-increasing pop- 
ulation on welfare. You will have the same basic level of population 
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on welfare you have now. We will let you have money increased at 
the rate of inflation. 

I would do the shme thing with Medicaid. The huge explosive 
growth in Medicaid is that we have these open-ended entitlements 
in which the criteria for eligibility is expanded each and every year. 

I would say with Medicaid, let’s take what we spent last year, give 
it as a block grant to the State, allow it to increase at the rate of 
medical inflation. 

If you do those two things together, two block grants, one for 
Medicaid, one for the rest of the means-tested programs, allow 
them both not to be cut but to grow at the rate of inflation, you 
are talking about $75 billion of savings off of the baseline in 5 
years on the nonmedical, and about another $75 billion of savings 
on the Medicaid — $150 billion of savings. And that is savings off 
the CBO baselines which I would suggest to you, in my experience, 
have always been quite low and in fact underestimate the rate of 
growth that we can expect on these entitlement programs. 

So let’s make block grants. Let’s create a series of conditions 
where we can enable the Governors to constrain the rate of growth 
of the poptilation on welfare. I don’t believe, however, that we 
should simply give, as Congressman Levin indicated, the gasoline 
and then get out of the car and let them drive. If the Governors 
want to have blanket authority with no responsibihty, then what 
we should do in that respect is simply eliminate all these Federal 
programs, give the money back to the taxpaying households of 
Michigan or whatever, which would amount to about $2,500 of tax 
rebate per household. 

To get rid of all the Federal means-tested programs, give it back 
to the taxpayers of the State and then let Governor Engler or Gov- 
ernor Thompson, or whatever, put that money back that is in the 
hands of the taxpayers and spend it on their own programs. That 
is true federalism where the Governors raise the money and spend 
the money. 

If you are raising the money up here, I think that you have to 
have, not micromanagement, but macromanagement, general prin- 
ciples about how Federal money is going to be spent. The money 
needs to be spent to promote marriage and self-sufficiency, not de- 
pendence and illegitimacy. I think if you are raising the money, 
you have the obligation to insist on those general moral principles. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. It is lunchtime. But let’s finish up. You 
know, this has been an interesting day. I do think all of us want 
to check our facts. Mr. Rector, you have repeated a number of 
times, I think, one formulation was as soon as the war on poverty 
began, the drop in poverty came to an end. 

I wouldn’t for 1 minute defend every program that was inaugu- 
rated in the mid to later sixties, but I don’t think your chart shows 
that. The drop in poverty, as I read your chart, continued through 
the early seventies and began to go up again. 

Mr. Rector. What the chart shows is that the drop 

Mr. Levin. I mean it is right there. 

Mr. Rector. It is also available on, basically, page 5. 
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Mr. Levin. I know, but that is a little hard to read. That is clear, 
it seems to me as I see it, 1965, and you can check here, it is 15 
percent, and then it continued down, leveled off but then continued 
down until it looks like 1973 or 1974. 

So my only suggestion is, as we debate this, exaggeration is an 
enemy and 1 think for you to say and I took your words, as soon 
as the war on poverty began, the drop in poverty came to an end, 
I don’t think is true in your own chart; is it? 

Mr. Rector. What I would say is that if you look carefully at the 
chart, what happens is that roughly from 1966 through 1970, that 
the rate of decrease slows down dramatically. It is also difficult to 
define exactly when the war on poverty started. 

Congressman, the real program started to kick in around 1968. 
So what you would see is that there in between, say 1965 and 
1970, that the spending starts to go up. We add on a National Food 
Stamp Program in 1968, I believe. Medicaid comes on as the na- 
tional program in these years. The spending starts to kick up be- 
tween 1965 and 1970. 

And you see things in real life don’t immediately stop. You see 
the curve slowing down and then basically, from 1970 on, you have 
a leveling off. It jumps up a little bit or goes down a little bit de- 
pending upon whether you are in a recession and then from the 
midseventies on it starts to go up again. 

Mr. Levin. All right, look. All I am saying is I think it is not ac- 
curate to say, as soon as the war on poverty began, the rate — the 
decrease in the rate of poverty 

Mr. Rector. Three years after 1965 the progress basically comes 
to a stop when the major war on poverty programs come into effect. 
There were very few programs that were implemented at the exact 
point at which Lyndon Johnson 

Mr. Levin. I fully understand that. I think Mr. Greenstein want- 
ed to say something. 

Mr. Greenstein. I think this whole discussion is oflbase, I will 
;ell you whether they are liberal or conservative, there are very few 
( iconomists who would subscribe to this analysis. During the period 
i hat poverty is going way down, we had a booming economy. We 
^ad rapid rate growth. We had high rates of productivity growth. 

The very point on that chart where poverty stops going down, 
around 1973, this has been written by economists of all persua- 
5 ions, is the point at which wage stagnation sets in and productiv- 
ity growth in this country stops growing forward at a substantial 
rate. 

Wages are a very substantial factor here. You go to Wall Street 
i nd ask people if they think the Food Stamp Program or the AFDC 
Program rather than trends in the international economy and oth- 
( rs are the reasons for the 20-year slowdown in the rate of produc- 
fivity ^owth in the U.S. economy. People will look at you like you 
ere a little bit offbase. These are fundamental issues that relate to 
nhe larger economy. 

If you could just look at things like the fact in 1979, 12 percent 
of full-time, year-round workers not on welfare were earning a 
\yage too low to lift a family of four out of poverty. It is now up 
over 16 percent. You can look at the percentage of families with 
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children where the head of the household works that are poor. It 
is higher now than it was then. 

Wages are not growing the way they did. Take the middle class. 
Median income. People with the median income, right in the mid- 
dle of the society, aren’t on welfare. The median income in this 
covmtry rose rapidly during the period that the poverty goes down 
and it is generally stagnated during the period that poverty 
stopped going up. 

The general analysis of this is that it is not primarily war on 
poverty programs, that had it not been for things like expansion in 
SSI, the poverty rate would have gone up more. The poverty rate 
primarily tracks the economy. It is pushed up more by more single- 
parent families. It is pushed down a bit when cash benefits go up 
but the single most dominant factor is the strength of the U.S. 
economy and what it is doing for wages and emplo 3 Tnent, especially 
at the bottom of the income spectnun. And to pretend that the pri- 
mary factor is not economic really is to ignore most of the work in 
the field. 

Mr. Levin. Well, my time is up. I don’t think we are going to re- 
solve this today. I think it is important to stick to the facts. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Shaw. OK. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Greenstein, you would agree, or maybe you state your opin- 
ion from some of your earlier comments, that you feel that the wel- 
fare system as it currently works doesn’t work, yes? 

Mr. Greenstein. I would say the welfare system as it currently 
works does some things — performs some positive functions but also 
causes some real problems. 

Mr. Ensign. Do you think that the illegitimacy rate in this coun- 
try has gone up in any small part due to the welfare state? 

Mr. Greenstein. This is a matter on which there is a great deal 
of research and the 

Mr. Ensign. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Greenstein. My opinion is that the bulk of the reseeu-ch is, 
which is that there may be an effect from welfare here, but if there 
is, it is relatively modest. We find illegitimacy rates rising as rap- 
idly among women with more education, people in other countries 
with different social welfare systems. In particular, I would note 
that if AFDC were the driving factor, then we would have expected 
as AFDC benefit eroded, as they have in the last 10 or 20 years, 
then rates of out-of-wedlock births would have slowed or gone down 
and they didn’t. Yes, I think there may be some effect. But if there 
is, it is relatively modest. 

Mr. Ensign. Since the sixties and this whole war on poverty 
started and the Great Society programs, with these statistics on 
crime, illegitimacy, educational performance, does it — I mean, does 
it seem to have any kind of causal effect, first of all, to you that 
maybe what we have been doing here from Washington has been 
part of the problem? 

Mr. Greenstein. Let me just say on educational statistics, the 
proportion of the low-income population that has a high school di- 
ploma, college degrees, have gone up very sharply. 
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Mr. Ensign. So you think that people are doing better in edu- 
cation today than they did 30 years ago, the poor community? 

Mr. Greenstein. Let me be very clear. I think that a lot of 
schools in the poor community are horrible and it is a national dis- 
grace. But I am saying it is a complex situation, that it is also true 
if you look, for example, at single mothers, the proportion of single 
mothers who have graduated from high school is now nearly twice 
as high as it was in the sixties. 

We have mixed developments there. The single development that 
clearly is negative is this large increase in the proportion of births 
that are out of wedlock. That is highly negative. I think it is as 
negative as you think it is negative. All that I am saying is, I do 
not think, and the research doesn’t support, that the major cause 
of it is the welfare system. 

The major causes of it, I think, are that there are a lot of the 
cultimal developments, whether it is the rate of divorce among mid- 
dle-income families, the rate of divorce among low-income families. 
We have — ^you look at the proportion of women who are college edu- 
cated who give out-of-wedlock births, it was virtually unheard of 20 
years ago. While it is still small at the bottom, it is growing rap- 
idly. 

We want 

Mr. Ensign. Hold on 1 second. I control the time here. 

One other point you made earlier, and this point has been 
brought up several times during the hearings in the last few years, 
and that is this part about if caps had been put on, the States 
would have less money to do things. Do you thiri that the last few 
years we have had these increases because we did not have those 
caps? If those caps would have been put on, do you think that this 
body — and we all agree welfare reform needs to take place — do you 
think that this body may have taken steps earlier than this if those 
caps had been put on. Would those caps have been terrible if we 
would have put those on? 

Mr. Greenstein. No, not necessarily. Let me be clear. I don’t 
think this is a question of open-ended autopilot or a block grant. 
We have a process that, in my view, we should use more which is 
the budget reconciliation process. I was one of the members of the 
Entitlement Commission who was disappointed that we didn’t 
reach consensus on that commission and who was ready to vote for 
some tough changes in entitlement programs that wouldn’t have 
been very popular. 

The reconciliation process is one we can do that through. My con- 
cern is, if you think a given program is going to cost too much in 
future years, change who is eligible. Change the benefit levels. But 
what I would argue against is making a change whereby if a reces- 
sion hits, we can’t serve the working families that lose their jobs 
and a change where we have too little money in one State and too 
much money in another State because we have a formula that 
doesn’t match need. 

I think the question is, you determine what path you want to be 
on when you pass a budget resolution. You think entitlements cost 
too much? F*ut a reconciliation structure on it including one into 
the Ways and Means Committee. It has worked in the past, it can 
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work again. It is just in the past we have only done that every, you 
know, odd number of years. 

If you have a moral pressure to reduce the deficit, you can’t do 
a reconciliation bill every year — ^you can do a reconciliation bill 
every year, but the question is not to have this problem in reces- 
sions and not to misallocate means among States. 

Mr. Ensign. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Thank you to ail the other speakers. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you. And I thank this panel and the other two 
panels for a hearing that is very fruitful. 

I would like to make one quick comment with regard to the enti- 
tlement versus block grant issue. It doesn’t necessarily have to be 
either/or. We have got a model to draw from with unemployment 
compensation. You can have basic yearly supplements, yearly ap- 
propriations that can be made and then you can put an emergency 
fund on top of it which would automatically trigger, so I don’t see 
this as something that we have to do all one way or the other. 

I think we can come up with a hybrid because I do believe very 
strongly, as Mr. Horowitz and others have pointed out, that the 
democratic process does require us to look at these programs every 
year. By our looking at them, and deciding what to do with them, 
I think certainly reinforces congressional responsibility. 

I want to thank the Members for their attendance today. It was 
100-percent attendance. I know we have lost a few as the afternoon 
has drawn on. But I think this is one of the finest Subcommittee 
hearings that I have ever been to and I think if there is one thing 
that has come out of this hearing it is that we certainly do share 
more points of agreement than disagreement. 

And I am really wowed by the fact that I feel certain that we are 
going to be able to report out a bill that is going to have majority 
support from both parties. Thank you. 

Mr. Greenstein. Mr. Chairman, could I just have 30 seconds, 
about 1 minute. Maybe I can make a further area of agreement. 

Mr. Shaw. Proceed. 

Mr. Greenstein. Simply on this chart over here, what it shows 
and these are the 

Mr. Shaw. Don’t say anything that Mr. Rector is going to have 
to reply to. 

Mr. Greenstein. I am not sure he will disagree. This chart 
shows that Medicaid spending is projected to rise rapidly. Other 
entitlements driven by Medicare and Social Security, those are the 
two that are projected to rise. 

Let me be very clear, and maybe I didn’t state it precisely 
enough earlier, non-means-tested entitlements other than Medic- 
aid, the long range CBO forecast from the year 2000 out through 
2030 is that they are either flat or slightly declining as a percent- 
age of GDP. 

Mr. Rector is correct that if you do all means-tested entitlements, 
including Medicaid, then it is up. If you separate them out, Medic- 
aid goes up sharply, the rest of them are pretty flat. 

That is all I wanted to clarify. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you. We stand adjovumed. 

[Whereupon, at 1:49 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m, Friday, January 20, 1995.] 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman Shaw. Good morning and welcome to the second hear- 
ing of the Subcommittee of the 104th Congress. As is our custom, 
we are only going to have one opening statement from either side. 

Congressman Ford has asked that he be able to yield 1 minute 
to Mr. Levin, and I have agreed. But to give the majority opening 
statement this morning will be Dave Camp from the State of 
Michigan. David. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for jdelding. 
This morning we wiU discuss a ve^ important issue, the quickly 
spiraling rates of out-of-wedlock births. We as a Nation have to 
find a way to stop this problem. Our intent is to stop the cycle that 
leads so many families into poverty. 

Working together we can accomplish this and forge a new future 
for our cluldren. We want to help feuniUes find opportunity and be- 
come self-reliant, not reliant on government. Illegitimacy is a social 
catastrophe. As today’s hearing will demonstrate, there is a good 
reason to judge the Nation’s soaring out-of-wedlock birth rate as 
the leading domestic issue of our times. 

Here is why: As shown by the superb charts prepared by Ruth 
Wasem and her colleagues at the Congressional Research l^rvice, 
rates of illegitimacy are spiraling out of control. This chart shows 
the rise of out-of-wedlock births among both African-Americans and 
whites. For African-Americans, we have reached the almost incom- 
prehensible level of 7 out of 10 children bom outside marriage. For 
whites, if current trends continue, one of four children will soon be 
bom outside marriage, and the rate is growing faster for whites 
than African-Americans. 

The consequences of illegitimacy can be summarized in one word: 
Disaster. As shown in the material we have given to Members of 
the Committee, children Uving in households headed by a never- 
married mother are nearly eight times as Ukely to be poor as chil- 
dren Uving in two-peirent families. 

In addition, children living in households headed by a never- 
married mother are more than 10 times as likely to receive cash 
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welfare as children in two-parent families. Differences of this mag- 
nitude between groups of Americans are extremely rare. 

With the help of prominent conservative thinkers, several of 
whom will testify today, Republicans have succeeded in drawing 
the Nation’s attention to the magnitude of the illegitimacy crisis. 
Millions of Americans now understand that out-of-wedlock births 
are at the center of a tangle of social pathologies, including school 
dropout, welfare use, unemployment, drug addiction and crime. 

We have also succeeded in getting most people to agree that ille- 
gitimacy is bad for children and that such behavior by parents is 
irresponsible. Republicans want to lead the Nation to take the next 
two steps. We want to send a strong signal from the Federal Gov- 
ernment that taxpayers are no longer willing to provide a com- 
prehensive package of public benefits to young men and women 
who violate social convention by having children they cannot sup- 
port. 

Specifically, we want to reduce the size of the welfare package 
that the Nation’s taxpayers provide to these teens. Rather than the 
standard package of cash, food stamps, and medical care, we want 
to limit benefits to include just food stamps and medical care, while 
block granting to the States the cash portion for State-developed 
programs. 

In addition, we want to prevent the incentive for young mothers 
to establish their own households. By removing cash and housing 
benefits, we will send a clear signal that society is cutting back on 
the rewards it now provides for irresponsible behavior. 

We realize that some will criticize us for ending cash benefits to 
these mothers and children, so be it. A most fundamental principle 
of human behavior accepted by almost all reasonable people is that 
if you reward something, you get more of it. 

Federal policy now rewards the formation of never-married fami- 
lies. We intend to reduce the size of the reward. Second, we want 
to fundamentally change the rules of welfare so that States are 
given the flexibility they need to attack this problem. Some States 
will try special programs to counsel, educate, or train these moth- 
ers. Some States will emphasize making young fathers work. Some 
States in cooperation with local charities will require young moth- 
ers to hve in group homes where they can receive the help they 
need to become good parents and independent earners. 

As individual States and local governments develop policies that 
work. Confess will help show other States and cities how they did 
it. We believe this two-part strategy will reverse the devastating 
rise of out-of-wedlock births. 

It is not compassionate to continue a policy that lures yoimg 
mothers and fathers into creating a family they cannot support and 
cast millions of American babies into lives of poverty and destitu- 
tion. Let’s reduce the Federal subsidies for irresponsible behavior, 
and in so doing, we will begin to break the cycle of poverty that 
is passed from one generation to the next. That would be the 
kindest policy of all. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, 
the issue that we are addressing today, welfare dependency and 
the rise of out-of-wedlock births cries for our attention and for a 
humane and responsible solution. 

What this bill does is to take a group of American children and 
say that because of the circumstances of their birth, that they will 
be denied the assistance available provided to other Americans. 
This is wrong and shortsighted. We, as a Nation, have a respon- 
sibility to take care of every child in America, to ensure that every 
child in this country grows up healthy and ready to learn. 

I have heard that this bill would hurt children and that a gen- 
eration of children might have to be sacrificed. This is not accept- 
able. In the wealthiest, most powerful Nation in the world, we 
should not sacrifice any child. Virile it is wrong to have a child you 
are not equipped to care for, it is morally bankrupt for a Nation 
to turn its back on children. 

In June 1994, a group of 76 highly respected scholars and re- 
searchers in the area of poverty, labor market, family structure, 
and representing diverse political viewpoints, institutions and dis- 
ciplines, concluded in a statement on welfare and out-of-wedlock 
childbearing that welfare programs are not among the primary rea- 
sons for the rising number of out-of-wedlock births, but poverty 
does harm children, it deprives them of fundamental needs nec- 
essary for their growth and development as young adolescents. 

We need enlightened public policies which will address the social 
immune systems of our communities, policies which strengthen 
families and neighborhoods and provide safety nets against harsh 
realities of everyday life for Americans who live in poverty and dis- 
tress in this Nation. 

We don’t believe that the solution to this problem is to make chil- 
dren born out of these mothers forever ineligible for government 
assistance. We think the solution is to make sure that the teens 
stay at home under the supervision of responsible adults and to 
learn to raise their children right. 

In fact, 90 percent of teenagers who are currently on AFDC do 
not live with another adult — 3o live with another adult relative, 
but only 10 percent, which is 32,000, who cannot and should not 
live at home. We think the solution is to put them in a residential 
home with their children, teach them parental skills, provide the 
children with early education. Head Start, and to make sure the 
mothers stay in school. But you don’t take infants away from their 
mothers and put them in institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that President Clinton de- 
serves particular credit for placing this issue squarely on the Amer- 
ican radar screen. Our task is to work together to make certain 
that both parents are expected and able to support and nurture 
their children. It is equally important that the children born to 
these young parents not be punished for their parent’s mistakes. 
They are blameless in our society, and I look forward to the testi- 
mony today before the witnesses who are on this panel and other 
panels. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I know that we spoke earlier before this 
Committee session, I do want to express to you my profound dis- 
appointment with today’s witness list. When you and I met last 
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week, I understood that the Democrats would be able to name one 
witness for each panel. We recommended Rebecca Blank who will 
testify on the second panel as a part of the first panel today. Her 
credentials on the issue of out-of-wedlock births are impeccable, 
and I look forward to a healthy discussion today, but, Mr. Chair- 
man, we certainly as Democrats on this Committee look forward to 
having full participation with all of the witnesses who will be testi- 
fying before this Committee. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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OPENING REMARKS 
OF THE HONORABLE HAROLD E. FORD 

House of Representatives 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Hearing on Illegitimacy and Welfare 

Friday - January 20, 1995 

In America the time has come for us to construct public policy which 
demonstrates support and caring for America’s children and their families, including 
those who are having babies out of wedlock. They are all our children. There are no 
illegitimate children in our nation. We do not need to create another group of outcasts. 
All children need opportunities to develop socially, culturally, educationally, physically 
and culturally. 

Yes, it is time for us to reform a welfare system created to serve previous 
generations of Americans. It was not designed to address the complex and vexing 
problems of our times, especially the rising rates of out-of-wedlock childbearing, the high 
incidence of poverty and welfare among single-parent families. The public welfare system 
in America was not designed to address the serious problems of the poor, including those 
who are teenagers with young babies. 

The War on Poverty and other programs of the 1960s and 1970s were not 
sufficient to overcome the profound effects of poverty on minority citizens. What we 
have inherited is a public assistance program, largely AFDC, which does not adeqt^tely 
deal with poor Americans. We provided security for working Americans in the Soaal 
Security Act, but we did not address the problems of the poor. 

Poverty, poor education, unemployment, inherited disadvantage, low aspirations 
and school achievement are some of the important conditions which the best social 
science research has demonstrated as having strong relationships with out-of-wedlock 
child bearing. 

The Republican Personal Responsibility Act has numerous provisions that would 
deny welfare benefits to poor children and their families. These provisions include: 

o the denial of housing and cash assistance to families in which a child was bom to 

a young unmarried mother before her eighteenth birthday, 

o the denial of assistance to children for whom paternity has not been established. 
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o and other child exclusion and time limit provisions. 

Advocates of these measure argue that the most Draconian steps are justified 
because welfare is a primary cause of out-of-wedlock childbearing by adolescents. This 
argument is based on the view that ending welfare for these children will significantly 
reduce out-of-wedlock childbearing. 

In June, 1994 a group of 76 highly respected scholars and researchers in the areas 
of poverty, the labor market and family structure and representing diverse political 
viewpoints, institutions and disciplines concluded in a statement on welfare and out-of- 
wedlock childbearing that welfare programs are "not among the primary reasons for the 
rising number of out-of-wedlock births.” But poverty does harm children. It deprives 
them of fundamental needs necessary for their growth and development as young 
adolescents. 

Rather than focus the debate in a negative way, why can we not do as our friends 
in Western Europe, that is, pay greater attention to the developmental needs of our 
children and their families, starting at very early ages. The needs of teenagers, those who 
have never given birth and those have, face immense challenges. A developmental 
perspective addresses the problem of teen pregnancy. This perspective includes a 
preventive and remedial response to teen pregnancy. 

We need enlightened public policies which will address the social immune systems 
of our communities; policies which strengthen families and neighborhoods and provide 
safety nets against the harsh realities of every day life for Americans who live in poverty 
and distress. 

Head Start works from a developmental perspective. Head Start provides holistic 
intervention. Head Start and programs like it demonstrate effectiveness of strong 
community and family social immune systems which serve as buffers against teen 
pregnancy and other social ills of our society. 

We must curb teen pregnancy by instituting comprehensive approaches which 
address the complexities of adolescent development, and strengthen family and 
community support systems. We must pursue changes in our public welfare policies 
which will increase economic opportunities for youth and provide employment for 
parents so they can leave welfare and poverty and move into the workforce. Rather than 
blame the individual, we must couple individual responsibility with community 
responsibility and support. 

Mr. Chairman, our responsibility, in fact our duty as crafters of welfare reform 
legislation is to demonstrate that we care about this nation’s children and we will support 
their development and well-being. We have a responsibility not to punish them or give 
up on them, but to invest in their future. 
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Mr. Levin. Will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. Ford. I will be happy to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Levin. I appreciate you doing that and the indulgence of the 
Chair. I would just like to say a very brief word about the impres- 
sion I had reading over the testimony last night. 

As I did so, I had a couple of impressions. First of all, I think 
it is something we all agree on that out-of-wedlock births are in- 
deed a serious, I think a grave social problem. Second, it is a mat- 
ter of concern to all of us, to all of us. And third, as I read the testi- 
mony, it seemed to me that there might be more room for common 
ground here than some think. 

I would just urge as we tackle this vital issue that we not fall 
into easy polarization, that we look for common ground here, not 
for tactical advantage. I see no reason at all for this to be a liberal, 
moderate, or conservative issue. 

I think one other point that came through, especially in Professor 
Lour^s testimony, let’s also not oversimplify this issue. I think this 
is a warning that we should all keep very much in mind. This is 
an issue that cries out for our attention. It is so serious that it cries 
out for our serious attention, and, if possible, for an answer that 
cuts across some of the traditional lines and bipartisan lines. 

Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. R^GEL. Mr. Chairman, I know the rules. But you and I 
have worked together for so long, therefore could I ask for unani- 
mous consent to make a short statement? 

Chairman Shaw. I had asked Mr. Ford. Are there any other 
Members that want to make a short statement or otherwise? I will 
go ahead and allow that, but before you do, I will take the privilege 
of responding to a couple of comments that Mr. Ford made with re- 
gard to the way that we have set up this hearing. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield, my short state- 
ment would deal with that, and perhaps you would let me make 
one statement. 

Chairman Shaw. I would like to go ahead and make a brief 
statement. As the Democrats did when they were in the majority, 
I must retain the control of the schedule. 

Mr. Ford misunderstood if he thought I said that each panel was 
going to have a witness who was selected by the minority. That 
agreement was never made. My only agreement was to be much 
fairer than the Democrats were to us, and perhaps that was the 
reason for the misunderstanding. 

I will say, and as you will recall, the first nonmember witness 
of the Full Committee chaired by Chairman Archer was Secretary 
Shalala. And further, if you will recall, during previous welfare 
hearings during the Republican administrations, it was the third 
day of hearings before an administration witness was ever invited. 

The first nonmember witness of this Subcommittee was Sec- 
retary Bane of the administration. So I think that as far as being 
fair, that I have certainly been fair. I am doing this for a very spe- 
cial reason — because I want to produce a bipartisan bill, and I 
want our Democrat colleagues to be part of that process. 

Mr. Ford made several statements about turning our backs on 
the young children, and then talked about wanting them to stay in 
school and do certain things to turn their lives around. I think if 
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we would focus on what we all want, and that is what we want, 
to focus on their young lives and to help them do something with 
their future, I think we can come up with some very constructive 
legislation because we do agree on so much. 

On the question of turning our backs, I think I can sit here and 
make the argument that throwing a 15-year-old mother a check 
every month is turning your back on her rather than trying to be 
constructive. And as far as taking children away from their moth- 
ers, the Federal Government in my memory and to my knowledge 
has never taken a baby away from anybody, nor is there any legis- 
lation that has been proposed or planned or on the books that 
would allow such an atrocity. That is not the function of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The States have to make that type of determination as to the 
well-being of the child. I will yield for 1 minute to Mr. Rangel, and 
then we are going to go ahead with the panel. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, do I get a chance to respond to that? 

Chairman Shaw. Well, I told Mr. Rangel that he could speak. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, the only reason that I took this ex- 
traordinary measiure to ask for unanimous consent was because I 
think that the problem that we face today does not lend itself to 
a political solution, and so far this Committee has not really en- 
gaged in a political conflict, even though we know it is going to 
happen. 

Ljust wondered, however, that if we are going to test bipartisan- 
ship, this should be it. It may not prevail throughout the Sub- 
committee, or the Committee, or the House, but we all agree that 
these are children that were created by God and irresponsibility. 
Lack of morality of the parents is an issue that we have to deal 
with, nut we also have to deal with that child. 

Now, the Democrats did a lousy job of dealing with it, and to a 
large extent, the voters got frustrated and they brought you guys 
in to handle it. But that doesn’t mean that you have the answer, 
and that we don’t have it. 

And so I would like to believe that you are secure enough to be 
in charge of this Committee and have control of this Committee 
without saying that just because somebody is a Democrat, we can’t 
have one person on a panel to express the different views. There 
is no one on this Committee that has the answer. If we did have 
the answer, we wouldn’t have to go through this process. 

Now, all of the witnesses, whether they are from the Heritage 
Foundation, or Bill Bennett’s group, or whomever, recognize that 
we have the same problem, and if someone misunderstood you, 
they also misunderstood your staff, and people outside misunder- 
stood your staff. Whether it was a good or bad idea to suggest that 
we could have one person on each panel, I don’t know, because that 
is a mathematical, pohtical question. 

But let us at least try with this particular subject, and that is 
to try to prevent unwanted children from being bom, to try to pre- 
vent the temptation for abortion, to try to prevent the need for 
adoptions and children who are unwanted being sent to institu- 
tions, and let us try with this, because if this becomes the political 
issue, I don’t see how the other issues we could possibly expect 
would be done in a bipartisan way. 
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So don’t give up control; stay in charge. I loved it when I had 
it, I want you to enjoy it, but to say that we can’t put up a witness 
that may differ from the views that you campaigned on, to me, goes 
beyond the political decision. 

Chairman Shaw. Charlie, that is not the case. The witness is on 
the second panel. 

Mr. Rangel. Oh, so we get one out of every two panels? How 
would you like to do it? Do we have one witness for today? 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. I think the gentleman is well aware of the fair- 
ness that I have extended. I have told Mr. Ford that if he feels that 
he is being mistreated or if any of the Members on this Committee 
on either side of the aisle feel that they are being mistreated as 
to the order of witnesses, to give me a call. We will talk about it, 
meet me on the floor, talk to me in the halls, come into my office, 
invite me to your office, I have even said that I will come to the 
Democratic Caucus if you want to discuss things. 

I think you are absolutely right — ^this is a bipartisan issue. We 
are dealing with the future of the American people — not Demo- 
crats, not Republicans, not one ethnic group, or religious group. We 
are talking about the future of this country and we are going to- 
carry this process forward. 

And I am determined, and I think you know and have worked 
with me enough to know that I am not going to throw partisan pol- 
itics in anybody’s face. I am going to work for solutions, but we 
have got to do it in an orderly manner and therefore I will now go 
forward in an orderly manner and introduce the first panel. 

Seated at the first panel are some outstanding scholars and so- 
cial thinkers. We have Glenn Loury, who is a noted thinker and 
writer on problems of the underclass. James Q. Wilson is a most 
distinguished social scientist who is well-known for his works on 
crime, bureaucracy, and moral values. And, of coin-se, a face that 
is very familiau* to many of us on this Committee, particularly 
CharUe Rangel and me, Mr. Bennett, who is a former Secretary of 
Education and Drug Czar whose “Book of Virtues” has spent many 
wee^ on the “New York Times” bestseller list. I thiidc perhaps 
yoxu" book now is the second most talked about book in Washing- 
ton, but it certainly continues to be a most popular book. 

I will invite the panel to proceed as they see fit. Your written 
statements are made a part of the record. Feel free to siunmarize 
if that is your wish. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF GLENN C. LOURY, PH.D., PROFESSOR, 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Loury. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor and a 
privilege to be here. I would just like to take this moment to say 
that I don’t appear here as a Democrat or as a Republican, and I 
don’t come to grind a partisan act. I am coming to offer for your 
consideration such observations euid thoughts as I can that will be 
of help to you in the difficult and important work that you are try- 
ing to do, and I appreciate the opportunity to do that. 
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Look, we all know what the problem is. Illegitimacy rates are 
going through the roof. What in the sixties Senator Mo 3 Tiihan iden- 
tified as a problem in the black community has now become a prob- 
lem in American society. There is now talk about the coming of the 
white underclass. 

What we don’t know is what to do about it. I don’t have a comer 
on that truth. I do know this, though, in my review both of the sta- 
tistical literature and of the reports of people who go into commu- 
nities and observe, interview and talk, that the consequences of il- 
legitimacy, of out-of-wedlock births, of broken families for families 
and children are very deleterious. I think there is an absolute con- 
sensus on that, and there is not any doubt. 

People are hurt, lives are being chewed up and destroyed by 
what is happening in our country. The underlying root causes are 
complicated and involve many different interacting factors. It is my 
view that for many years certain analysts understated the extent 
to which the provisions of social welfare programs encouraged de- 
structive behavior. 

It is also my view, Mr. Chairman, that the process that has been 
set in motion by the developments both cultural and policywise in 
our country has now embedded itself to such an extent in many 
communities that changing the financial incentives of welfare is 
probably not enough to reverse the process that has been set in mo- 
tion. 

Let me put it this way; You can pull on a loose thread and un- 
ravel a garment, but pushing on a string will not put the weave 
back together again. Through an array of changes in our social pol- 
icy and in our broader cultural milieu, we have pulled on the string 
of the fabric of marriage and family and there are many people 
that we can point the finger at to blame for that, but that unravel- 
ing won’t necessarily be undone pimely through matters of finance 
and public policy. 

That is not to say that we should not try to revisit the question 
of the design of our welfare policies so as to be a part of the solu- 
tion. I think we should, indeed I think we must, and not only for 
reasons of policy in the immediate sense, but for reasons of politics 
and social meaning in the broader sense. 

I think we have to send the right signals through our govern- 
mental programs about what we Americans value and about what 
ways of living we affirm as appropriate and correct. But what I am 
saying is that we must not be too sanguine, almost arrogant about 
our ability to push and pull and manipulate and maneuver in order 
to fix what is a very subtle and complicated problem. 

I know I don’t have time here to go into all of the details, but 
I try to explain in my more extended written remarks why I come 
to this conclusion, and I try to describe to you in some detail in 
those remarks the social context, especially in the inner city where 
the illegitimacy rates are three-quarters, 80 percent in many com- 
munities. There families cower because of the fearsome behavior of 
young men who have not been civilized, which is to say they have 
not been properly socialized within a family context so as to have 
bred into them the values that will allow them to conduct them- 
selves in such a way as to permit a decent life to take place in their 
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communities. Such young men are really perpetrating a reign of 
terror. 

I have tried by reference to that milieu and the fine descriptions 
that we have by many researchers who are at work, to give you 
some flavor of the complexity, give you some sense of the fact that 
those communities will not be remade from Washington, of the fact 
that what has happened there, the great tragedy that is playing it- 
self out there is not going to be reversed because we changed the 
incentives provisions of public transfer programs. 

Also, I invite you to think about how it is that the real sources 
of moral authority and cultural change in those communities might 
be empowered, to begin what will undoubtedly be a decades long 
process of transformation that has to start some time in those 
places to bring about change. So that is one point that I want to 
make. You can’t push on a string. 

I want to make another point too, Mr. Chairman, and that is 
that there is a genuine dilemma in this area. We refer to it in eco- 
nomics as the Samaritan’s dilemma. It is a fundamental problem 
of helping, and bear with me for 1 minute if I sound like a profes- 
sor, because the point is worth making. We won’t let people starve 
in the street in a decent society. We will not allow children to go 
unhoused and imfed and imcared for. We simply won’t. We want 
the people who are immediately responsible for the care of children 
to comport themselves in such a way that it is not necessary for 
the State to come to their rescue. 

And yet to the extent that such people know that they will not 
be allowed to languish, to the extent that we cannot commit our- 
selves to withholding help from such people, there is a basic limit 
on how much pressure you can put on them to get them to change 
their behavior. 

Now the point is, changing the identity of the Samaritan does not 
solve the dilemma. So if public provision is cut back, which may 
be the appropriate thing to do, for the reasons that I have already 
said — ^because the government must set the right moral tone and 
must through its policy convey the values of the voters and the peo- 
ple — to the extent that private provision comes in to take its place, 
the private providers become the Samaritans, and the dilemma re- 
mains unsolved. It is a real dilemma. Unless we change the values 
of the people, not their incentives, but their beliefs, their ideals, the 
meaning that they attribute to what they do in their lives, we will 
not solve the dilemma, and for that reason, I think fundamental at- 
tention must be directed to the value shaping, the character form- 
ing institutions in society which thankfully are not organs of gov- 
ernment, but reside as I hope they always will with the people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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Washington, DC January 20, 1995 


Mr. Chairman; I want to express my gratitude for this opportunity to offer my views 
before this distinguished committee on these crucially important matters. It has been my 
conviction for many years now that the rise in out-of-wedlock births represents a significant 
threat to the strengA of our country, arxl the various communities within it. In this 
testimony I explain why I have reached this conclusion. My academic title is University 
Professor of Economics at Boston University. Yet I appear here before you not mainly as a 
technician, but as an intellectual who has been thinking hard about the problems of social 
disorder in America, and especially in urban America. So I will offer my thoughts on the 
broad ethical and philosophical dimensions of your committee's concerns, as well as report 
to you on the flndings of recent social research. 

The Problem of Family Structure 

There is now a consensus among social analysts that the dramatic changes in the 
structure and stability of the American family over the last thirty years have had negative 
consequences for the quality of life of our citizens, especially children. These changes are 
reflect^ in the sharp rise in divorce rates during 1960s, and in the increasing incidence of 
out-of-wedlock childbearing, especially among young women. In the 19S0s and early 1960 
the divorce rate was approximately 10 per 1,000 married couples per year. It has since 
risen to more than twice that level. The proportion of children bom out-of-wedlock went 
from 596 in 1960 to 27% in 1990. About 57% of black children bom in that year were bom 
to unmarried mothers, while this was the case for about 17% of white children. Each year 
over 1 million children go through divorce or separation and almost as many more are bom^. 
out of wedlock. 

These developments have had a dramatic impact on children's lives. Single parents 
(usually women) are more likely to head economically troubled families. We now know 
that one-half of sii^le mothers live below the poverty line, compared to one-tenth of 
married couples with children; that single mothers are far more vulnerable to welfare 
recipiency, and that they stay on welfare longer. Among never-married mothers 40 percent 
stay on for 10 years or more. Moreover, welfare dependency tends to pass from one 
generation to the next within single parent families. For whites, daughters with single 
parents are over 50 percent more likely to many as teenagers. 111 percent more likely to 
have children as teenagers, 164 percent more likely to have a premarital birth, and 92 
percent mote likely to dissolve their own maniages. 

There is also good reason to believe that welfare dependency has potentially harmful 
effects on participants and their children. In the mid-1980s David Ellwood (now Asst. Sec. 
at HHS) estimated that roughly 30% of mothers entering welfare for the fust time 
eventually accumulated eight or more years on the program. More recently, Baruch College 
economist June O'Neill has calculated that half of teen unwed mothers (in the NLSY 
sample) go on welfare within two years of their first birth, and 80% eventually go on. She 
has further calculated that, among those going on welfare in tlie period 1978-1984, half had 
accumulated more than 5 years on the program by 1991, and one-third bad accumulated 
more than 7 years. O'Neill has also found that parental dependence on welfare is strongly 
associated with negative outcomes for children. Young women raised in welfare families 
are significantly more likely than similarly situated women in families not on welfare to go 
on welfare themselves, to stay on for a longer period of time, to drop out of high school and 
to bear a child out-of-wedlock. 

The ways in which coming from a broken family affe 9 t the likelihood that young girls 
become pregnant are subtle and complex. Dennis Hogan and Evelyn Kitagawa at the 



University of Chicago, using a random sample of black females aged 13 to 19 living in 
Chicago in 1979, compared girls who live in married-couple families with those living in 
single mother households. Tbey found the rate of premarital parenthood to be highest 
among the teens living with their mothers alone. Yet, those teens living with mothers and 
grandmothers fared as well as those in married-couple families. They also found that the 
extent of parental control exercised over early dating had significant and large effects on the 
probability of the teen becoming pregnant; indeed, parental control of dating was by far the 
single most powerful explanatory variable. The importance of control of early dating 
be^vior suggests that, in addition to the structure of the family itself, the specific actions of 
adult family members toward teenage daughters is crucial to avoiding early pregnancy. 

Elijah Anderson has also found evidence for this among his informants in a North 
Philadelphia community. He notes that the presence of a father in the girl's household, or 
of older male siblings or even uncles actively involved in the girl's life, may lead to the girl 
being treated more respectfully by the boys with whom she interacts. 

A recent iimovative study by Bronars and Grogger published in the December 1994 
American Economic Review uses data on a sample of married and utunarried women, some 
of whom had given birth to twins, to assess the impact of the birth of an unexpected 
additional child on various measures of the mothers' well-being. They found diat an 
unexpected additional child bad no impact of the well-being of married mothers, but 
affected unmarried women adversely, reducing labor-force participation, itKreasing the odds 
of being in poverty, and raising their chances of receiving welfare. Though most of the 
adverse economic effects of unplanned motherhood were found to dissipate over time for 
whites, there were larger and more persistent negative effects on black unwed mothers. 

In short, the social science literature, both quantitative and qualitative, is unambiguous 
in identifying the negative consequences for families and children of marital disruption and 
out-of-w^lock childbearing. 


The "Moynihan Report" Revisited 

Of course, most Americans know this instinctively, without having to be told by 
social scientists. Indeed, concern about problems of family disruption has an been important 
social issue at least since 1965 when now Senator Moynihan issu^ his famous report on the 
"Negro Family. " By daring to suggest that dysfunctional family behavior among poor 
blacks constituted an insuperable barrier to economic equality, Moynihan elicited an 
emotional, ideologically-charged response which permanently altered racial discourse in 
America. The now-familiar indictment, "blaming the victim" literally was invented in 
reaction to Moynihan's argument. A dear price was paid for this response, though not by 
those who led the charge. 

What in the 1960s was a question about black society has in the 1990s become critical 
for all Americans. Charles Murray has announced to much fanfare the coming of the white 
underclass. Having essentially written-off the black cotrununity as a lost cause— with an 
illegitimacy rate nationwide near two-thirds, and even higher in the inner-city-pundits, 
politicians and scholars come now to contemplate what might be done to save the test of 
America. The answer seems to be that we must place greater emphasis on "values. " And, 
while I am all in favor of this, I am less than sanguine that the fix will be so easy. 

People ate not automata; their behavior in matters sexual may not be easily 
manipulated by changing their marginal tax rates or their recipiency status under welfare 
programs. It is my conviction that the problems of illegitimacy and family breakdown are, 
at base, cultural and moral problems, which require broad societal action in addition to 
legislative change. The emergence of morally authoritative public leadership can have only 
a small effect here, and is unlikely to occur in any event. Yet, in every comniunity there 
are agencies of moral and cultural developmertt which seek to shape the ways in which 
individuals conceive of their duties to themselves, of their obligations to each other, and of 
their responsibilities before God, These mainly though not exclusively religious institutions 
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are the natural sources of legitimate moral teaching— indeed, the only sources. If these 
institutions are not restored, through the devoted agency of the people and not their 
government, then the behavioral problems which Moynihan fust noticed thirty years ago 
will persist, threatening the survival of our republic. 

Marriage as Social Capital 

In my early writing on economic inequality in American society I introduced the 
concept of "social capital. " Many others have found this a useful notion, and it is now in 
wide use in the social sciences, the term emphasizes the importance for economic 
development of non-economic resources. It refers to aspects of social organization 
(families, social networks, adolescent peer groups) that help individuals to act for their own 
economic benefit. The term also captures the idea that the institutional infrastructure within 
a given community (civic and religious organizations) helps to empower individuals for 
participation in economic and political life, and that the ideals and values which are 
transmitted and reinforced through social mechanisms can impact powerfully on economic 
performance. The poim is that the extent and quality of relationships among persons can 
usefully be conceived as an economic asset, in some cases as important as physical or 
financial capital for determining whether or not a community can prosper. 

The process by which a person moves from childhood to becoming an effective adult 
is like a production process. The output, a citizen, is produced from inputs of education, 
parental attention and concern, acculmration, nutrition, etc. Some of these inputs are 
bought and sold on markets, but many of the relevant inputs become available to the 
developing person only as the byproduct of noneconomic activities. Parental attention and 
concern, for example, accrue to a youngster as the consequence of the social relations which 
obtain between mother and father, and their respective families. So, within any community 
a crucial resource needed to produce tomorrow's citizens is the quality of social ties between 
today's men and women of child-bearing age. This is an elemental social fact. 

In a recent essay in Policy Review anthropologist David Murray has documented the 
extent to which all human societies develop norms surrounding the bearing and raising of 
children which respect this elemental social fact. He stresses Sie universal recognition of 
marriage, and child bearing within marriage, as a means of domesticating-one could also 
say of civilizing-young males. "Neighborhoods without fathers, are seedbeds for 
predators" writes Murray. George Gilder has also stress this theme. Communities in which 
the vast majority of families consist of women without men who consider themselves 
responsible for their children, tend to be "under-capitalized" in a resource vital for social 
development. 

This is, in my judgment, a central reason for the economic and social problems 
besetting itmer-city communities today. As Gilder has recently written, "Society is 
continually beset by an invasion of 'barbarians,' i.e., teenaged boys. Unless they are tamed 
by marriage and the provider role, they become enemies of civilization. Males rule, 
whether tluough economic power as in civilized societies, or through violent coercion by the 
male gangs in the inner city (a so-called matriarchy where mothers cower in locked 
apartments, terrorized by their sons.) Thus, it is crucial to consider the impact of the 
welfare state on the socialization of young men." I am saying here that marriage should be 
seen as an important form of social capital. In the absence of marriage, and the joining of 
families which marriage represents, there are simply fewer people around to help a 
struggling young couple with the overwhelming task of raising children. 

Moreover, the "legitimacy" of children is an important concept. Anthropologist 
Murray refers to it as "nothing less than the orderly transfer of social meaning across the 
generations." The Harvard sociologist Orlando Patterson has elaborated a persuasive and 
influential theory of slavery, in which the concept of "natal alienation" -the separation of 
close relations between children and their forebt^-plays a key role. Marriage, by creating 
legitimate children, ties families of people together into mutually supportive social 
relationships. 
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The Inner-City Context 

I would like to explore more fiilly the inner city social context within which the 
problems of out-of-wedlock births manifest themselves. Perhaps our best guide in this 
matter is ethnographer Elijah Anderson of the University of Pennsylvania. Anderson has 
been a close observer of life on the streets of ghetto America for nearly a quarter-century. 
His recent work is based on extended interviews and observation in a North Philadelphia 
neighborhood. He relies heavily on the concept of 'the streets,' the physic and social 
milieu in which people interact. In these poor communities the physical environment is 
dilapidated, dirty, unsafe, unkempt, noisy. Young people spend a lot of time 'in the 
streets,” day and night, llie streets are full of women and children. Men, especially, in 
the roles of husbands, are scarce. Quoting Anderson: "The demoralization and deterioration 
of the neighborhood are omnipresent: open-air drug sales, numerous pregnant girls, 
incivility, crime, many street kids, few up-standing residents." 

There is what one might call a "moral ecology" of the streets. Ghetto neighborhoods 
are heterogeneous places. People of different generations, different family structures, 
differing degrees of economic stability, and different values interact there. Anderson talks 
of a clash between "street" values, and the values of "decent folk." These are the words 
reportedly used by the pjople themselves. There is a complex interaction between these 
different value systems. This is especially so for the young, who because of peer pressure 
want to be seen as socially "hip" not "lame." Yet, being "hip" may mean, to some degree, 
compromising with "street values," while behaving "decently" can cause one to be thought 
of as "lame. " Peer groups are critically important among these youngsters. Children 
sometimes, in effect, raise themselves. They may be more influenced by their peer group 
than they are by any other source of authority in their lives. 

Nevertheless, in the community which Anderson observes there is also a culmre of 
decency. This culture is connected with close, extended families where the work ethic is 
important, where getting ahead is prized, where religious influences often remain strong. In 
such families, parents are often engaged in a struggle for the hearts and minds of their 
children, as the "decent" and "street" values assert their mutually incompatible claims. 

Most relevant for my concerns here is Anderson's description of codes of behavior in 
sexual matters between boys aral girls in these communities. The people involved are often 
quite young, tooting Anderson; "Complicated by peer pressure, ignorance, passion, luck, 
intent, conquest, religion, love, and even profound hostility between young men and young 
women, these sex codes evolve. . . (They are) nothing less than the cultural manifestation of 
a persistent urban poverty. It is a mean adaptation to blocked opportunities and profound 
lack, a grotesque form of coping by young people constantly undermined by a social system 
that has historically limited their social options and, until recently, rejected their full 
citizenship." 

Sex often results in pregnancy in this world. Quoting, again, "With the dream of a 
mate, a girl may be indifferent to the possibility of pregnancy, even if it is not likely that 
pregnancy will lead to marriage. The pregnant girl can look forward to a certain amount of 
affirmation, particularly after the baby arrives, if not from the father then from her peer 
group, from her family, firora the Lord, and, ultimately from welfare from the outside 
society. " A large part of the girl's identity is provided by the baby and the p«r groups 
among the girls in these communities. Burning a mother can, Anderson writes, be a 
"strong play for authority, maturity, and respect.” The girl's outlook is crucial to 
determining what her behavior will be. Her education, her sense of self-respect, her 
wisdom, whether or not she has had mentoring from "decent" role models within "decent" 
families-these will all be critical factors affecting the outcome. Her parents may be able to 
instill some sense of hope, a positive sense of the fumre, a healthy self-respect. Or, she 
may have siblings whose success helps her to achieve this. Ministers and teachers can play 
this kind of role by communicating the expectation that girls should strive to do something 
with their lives. 
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However, where such communicated expectations are absent, where some sense of 
hope or possibility about the future is not present, the prospect of having a baby, far from 
being regarded as a negative, may well be seen as a positive. And that can be reinforced, 
not only by the financial benefits that might come from the state for support for the child, 
but, perhaps as importantly in the world which Anderson describes, by the status that a girl 
gains with her peers, and by the extent to which she is seen within the peer group as coming 
of age for the having of the child. 

Anderson's descriptions of the attitudes of boys are chilling. Concerning pregnancy, 
boys are described as generally, though not always, resisting owning up to being the father 
of a child. Such owning-up would counter their hit-and-run exploitative peer-group ethic. 
Also, paternity is often uncertain. Girls may or may not want to identify the real father. 
Acknowledgement of paternity by the boy's family, often determined by his mother, may be 
based upon the baby's appearance, with ^e child being incorporated into the boy's extended 
family by the boy's mother if she thinks the baby loolu like her son, and so on. 

The general conclusion emerging from this kind of ethnographic observation is that 
inner-city communities are complex, heterogeneous cultural contexts. Behavior around 
issues of sexuality and childbearing are influence, but are far from being complete 
deter ± mined, by the provision of assistance from the state. There are large numbers of 
families struggling against the economic and cultural odds to raise their children to live 
decent lives, and many of these families are, despite their best efforts, failing at this task. 

Values, Public Policy, and the State 

Public policy is more than the implementation of technical solutions to the problems 
of governance. It is also a powerful symbolic mechanism through which are communicated 
the values and beliefs of a people. As George Will has famously put it; "Statecraft is 
Soulcraft. " The means-end calculation of the social scientist or policy analyst is insufficient 
to provide a full account of what government does. Crucial also is the expressive content of 
government actions . The actions taken by Congress in the next months regarding welfare 
reform will represent a powerful expression about the duties and obligations of citizens, and 
about the standards of conduct expected from individuals. These messages will both shape 
and reflect the values of the citizenry 

It is now widely accepted that placing upon welfare recipients the obligation to engage 
in activities which limit their dependence is necessary and legitimate public policy. Far 
from being punitive, as some li^ral critics of this proposal allege, the imposition of such 
obligation represents a keeping of faith with a social accord of mutual expiation. The key 
point to recognize is that the state cannot escape the necessity to communicate some moral 
message by the actions it takes, even if only by default. The failure to impose obligations 
on recipients is also an action, which signals what is valued in society. 

The audience for these normative messages is not limited to the set of people directly 
affected, but extends to the entire population. Indeed, sustaining political support for public 
provision to the needy requires the maintenance of some compatibility between the values 
expressed through the policy, and the beliefs broadly held by the public. The conduct of 
public policy also communicates something to the citizenry at large about the moral standing 
of those persons directly reached by policy. In the case of welfare, structuring assistance so 
that it leads to the eventual attainment of self-sufficiency by recipients actually shows 
respect for the subjects of state action, and enhances the dignity of these persons. By 
holding up a common standard of behavior to all citizens we evidence our confidence that 
those who may now need our assistance are capable of becoming self-reliant. This avoids 
the situation in which "we" who are capable of responsible conduct and of generosity, deign 
to provide for "them" who, by virtue of their dependency are rendered objects of our 
concern, but are not treated as responsible moral agents. The notion that to treat the poor 
with dignity one must withdraw all constraint on the recipient and simply hand-over the 
benefit unencumbered is in fact a contradiction. The absence of an enforced expectation that 
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those in need will, in due course, join the self-supporting concedes that the needy ate 
incapable of actions regarded as minimally expect^ of ordinary citizens-hardly a dignified 
posture. 

Thus, in addition to providing direct economic incentives (via the tax code and 
through the design of programs providing financial benefits), the state sets the moral 
background witlun which civil society operates. But it is the civil sector of families, 
community organizations, churches and various private philanthropic undertakings which 
must do the real work of promulgating and instilling values. The role of the state, while 
important in matters of public communication, is ultimately quite limited in matters of 
transforming the values of individual persons. One source of this limitation is the fact that 
encouraging "good behavior" intrinsically requires that discriminations he made among 
persons based on assessments that are difficult, legally and politically, for public agencies to 
make. Having distinguished between right and wrong in public rhetoric, it becomes 
necessary in the concrete, ambiguous circumstances of everyday life to discern the extent to 
which particular individuals have risen to, or fallen short of, our expectations. That is, 
promoting virtue requires that standards he ae.t and communicated, and that judgments he 
made as to whether those standards have been met. The making of such judgments requires 
knowledge about individual circumstances, and the drawing of distinctions between 
individual cases, which may exceed the capacity of public institutions. Because citizens 
have due process rights which caimot be fully abrogated, public judgments must be made in 
a manner which can be defended after the fact, and which carry a high burden of proof as to 
their legitimacy. Families aixl churches are not constrained to the same degree. 

Consider the difficulty of a state-sponsored agent making the judgment as to whether a 
welfare recipient has put forward adequate effort to prepare for and fii^ a job. The 
information available for this decision is generally limited to the observations of a social 
worker, and the self-report of the welfare recipient concerning her activities, together with a 
check on whether job interviews previously arranged have been pursued, etc. ^yond this, 
very little information can be brought to b^. Action to limit the assistance due to a belief 
that the recipient was not trying tu^ enough might not stand-up to subsequent judicial 
review, ^nd^, such actions might not be carried-out be state employees who believed the 
obligations thereby imposed were not appropriate.) But, of course, families and communal 
groups providing help to the same individual would base their continued assistance, in part, 
upon just such information. They would discriminate more finely than a state-sponsor^ 
agent ever could between the subtle differences in behavior among individuals which 
constitute the real content of morality and virtue. 

This point is especially critical when behavioral distinctions may have a disparate 
impact by race, and where charges of racial discrimination could arise. Anticipating these 
charges, public agents may witklraw from the degree of scrutiny of individual behavior 
which produced the racially disparate outcome. The fact is that the instruments available to 
public agents for the shaping of character are coarse and relatively indiscriminate, in 
comparison to the kinds of distinctions and judgments which people make in their private 
social lives all the time. Moreover, the ways in which a public agent can sanction 
individuals' dysfunctional behavior- withholding financial benefits primarily-may not be as 
compelling as the threat of social ostracism and peer disapproval which is r^ily available 
in private associations. The purpose of these observations is to caution against an overly 
optimistic assessment of the power of legislation to reverse the regrettable trends in the 
social behaviors of citizens. 

It is also the case that state action is encumbered by the plurality of views as to what 
constitutes appropriate values in our society. The public morality reflected in state action is 
necessarily a "thin" conception of virtue, weak enough to accommodate the underlying 
diversity of value commitments amongst the various sectors of our society. This contrasts 
sharply with the "thick" conceptions of virtue characteristic of the moral communities in 
which we are embedded in private life. The conflict over sex education illustrates this 
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point. Introducing into the public schools in any large city a curriculum of sex education 
that teaches the preferability of two parent families might be resisted by educators who 
would cite the great number of their smdents from single parent backgrounds. Yet it is 
arguable that these are the students most in need of hearing the authoritative expression of 
such value judgments. Of course, the same would not be true of sex instruction undertaken 
in a parochial school context. 

My general proposition is that civil society and the state provide complimentary inputs 
into the production of virtuous citizens. Legislators should look for ways to encourage 
virtue by encouraging the development and expansion of those private, voluntary 
associations within which the real work of character development is best done. Mutually 
concerned persons who trust one another enough to be able to exchange criticism 
constructively, establish codes of personal coi^uct, and enforce social sanctions against 
what is judged as undesirable behavior, can create and enforce communal norms that lie 
beyond the capacity of the state to promulgate effectively. The coercive and resources of 
the state, though great, are not especially subtle.. 

I believe these considerations are especially critical for black Americans to recognize. 
For, when one considers the great problems of our inner-cities, it is inescapable that at the 
root of these problems lie dysfunctional behaviors of citizens which ultimately are not 
amenable to state-sponsored remedy. This means, in my opinion, that the intellecmal, 
religious and civic leadership of these communities must embrace their responsibilities to 
provide moral leadership, to an even greater extent than is already being done. Black 
leaders must work, with public officials and with other Americans of good will, to build 
communal institutions that can instill in our youngsters a normative framework sufficient to 
allow them to partake of the great opportunities which this society offers. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Loury. 

Mr. Wilson. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES Q. WILSON, PH.D., COLLINS PROFES- 
SOR OF MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY, UNIVERSITY OF 

CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have not submitted 
written testimony to the Committee, but I have asked your staff to 
distribute and make available to you three statistical charts to 
which I want to refer. 

The theme of my remarks is that we must escape from two 
views. First, we must escape from the view that we are debating 
whether poverty or illegitimacy causes welfare, or that welfare 
causes illegitimacy and poverty. 

The real issue is what kind of behaviors are occurring and to 
what extent welfare poverty, or other factors contribute to those be- 
haviors. Second, we ought to escape from the view that we are 
promising the American public a cut in the welfare rolls, a savings 
in tax moneys or a requirement that the mothers of young children 
work. Those may be desirable things, but what I think the Amer- 
ican public expects of us is that we try to save the children, be- 
cause we have put an entire generation and more at risk, and that 
generation is in danger of reproducing itself. 

Table 1 is a snapshot of the American public taken by the U.S. 
Government in interviews of some 48,000 households. What it 
shows is the percentage of children who have certain difficulties de- 
pending on whether they were raised with both parents or were 
raised by a never-married mother with no father. In every col- 
umn — being suspended from school, having emotional problems, 
displaying antisocial behavior — ^it is quite clear that the child, 
whether male or female, whether white, black, or Hispanic, is at 
much greater risk of having these difficulties — prematurely ending 
school, having emotional problems, engaging in antisocial behavior, 
including delinquency — if that child lived with the mother only. 

It is not on this chart, but I will add one note. Only at the high- 
est income level, that is to say mothers earning over $50,000 a 
year, the Murphy Brown income, if you will, is the child immunized 
from the consequences of being raised with a single parent. 

Table 2 is not a snapshot, it is a motion pictiu-e. It follows chil- 
dren in this country over many years as part of the National Longi- 
tudinal Study of Youth. The three columns show these children the 
income levels of their parents — the bottom 10 percent, the median 
income, and the top 10 percent. And inside the boxes are numbers 
reflecting the probability that a child of a certain income level with 
a certain family structure will or will not have the highest levels 
of juvenile delinquency, according to that child’s own reports. 

And again you see that no matter what the income level is, chil- 
dren raised by single mothers with no fathers present are signifi- 
cantly more likely to be at the very highest level of delinquency. 

The final table, table 3, puts this into a world context and rein- 
forces the point that my colleague, Glenn Loury made. We are part 
of a worldwide change in the family. This shows the percentage in- 
crease in out-of-wedlock births from 1960 to 1992, from countries 
as different as Australia, Canada, Denmark, Italy, Japan, the 
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Netherlands, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

Now, the conditions of growing up as an out-of-wedlock child dif- 
fer in these countries, but throughout the world, we have seen a 
fundamental shift in the attitude people have toward the impor- 
tance of marital commitment. This underscores the difficulty of the 
task of pushing on the thread in order to reweave the sweater. 

Now, why is it that at any income level and for any racial group, 
being raised in a mother-only family makes you worse off? There 
are three reasons. First, resources. Two parents can provide more 
love, more time, and more money than one parent. Second, role 
models. Children, but especially young boys, need adult role mod- 
els; young boys especially need fathers they can respect. 

And third, community maintenance. A neighborhood that con- 
sists of one or two single-parent families will not have its social 
control threatened. But once you have created a neighborhood in 
which all or most of the children are growing up in single-parent, 
mother-only families, you are creating a neighborhood with men, 
but no fathers. As a result, the social control that all communities 
t^ to maintain is weaikened, because the people who primarily pro- 
vide that order, fathers who take responsibility for their children 
and their neighborhoods, are absent. 

Why has there been this increase in illegitimacy? Since it is a 
worldwide phenomenon, it clearly is not because of a defect pecu- 
liar to the United States. Since it has been going on since the early 
sixties, in good times and bad, it clearly is not simply the result 
of the business cycle or of changes in unemployment rates. 

I believe it is the result of a change in the level of stigma or 
shame that is attached to the idea of an out-of-wedlock child; I be- 
lieve it is a result of a change in the commitment that the modem 
family, especially the modem young family, brings to the marital 
bond. I believe it reflects in part the availability of governmental 
entitlements. But I do not think that reversing the entitlements, as 
Professor Louiy accurately said, can change all of the problems. 

We must recognize that we have always had at-risk children. But 
when that 800 pound gorilla, the Federal Government, walked into 
the room with AFDC, it frightened away or pushed off into the cor- 
ner many of the programs designed to help those children, and now 
we forget that they ever existed. 

For decades we have had charitable boarding schools where par- 
ents could voluntarily place children who needed care. For decades, 
we have had maternity homes, such as the Florence Crittendon 
homes, where young women could hve shortly before giving birth 
and then for a year or so thereafter in order to learn how to take 
care of their children. 

We have had family shelters and group shelters, many of them 
now being operated by religious groups. It seems to me that it is 
incumbent on the Federal Government in redesigning the welfare 
program to take advantage of those private initiatives and to en- 
courage the States to experiment with those initiatives. The States 
should be encouraged to fund family shelters and maternity homes, 
to allow money to flow through churches, the Salvation Anny, and 
other groups, for the purpose of providing an environment in which 
the next generation of children can grow up without being part of 
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a world in which they learn from everything about them that they 
have no reasonable expectation of marriage, that sex is about ac- 
tion and not about commitment, and that fatherhood is less excit- 
ing than being a free floating impregnator. 

Thank you. 

[The charts follow;] 
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Tablet 


Suspended Emotional Antisocial 

From School Problems Behavior 



Both 

Parents 

Mother 

Only 

Both 

Parents 

Mother 

Only 

Both 

Parents 

Mother 

Only 

Males 

6.4% 

24.3% 

3.3% 

4.7% 

27.5% 

36.0% 

Whites 

4.1 

9.1 

2.7 

6.8 

23.5 

27.0 

Blacks 

8.5 

18.2 

2.3 

3.3 

28.6 

37.4 

Hispanic 

6.9 

16.5 

1.5 

6.3 

28.1 

34.1 

Below 

SlOK 

5.0 

16.2 

2.3 

5.4 

23.8 

37.9 


SOURCE: 'Family Structure and Children's Health: United States, 1988", 
Series 10, No. 178, National Center for Health Statistics. 

DATA: 1988 National Health Interview on Child Health. Interviews with 

adult household members for 17,1 10 children ages 17 and under 
living in a sample of 47,48S households. 

"Both Parents" = Child living with both biological parents 

"Mother Only" s Child living with never-married mother and no father. 


Tabs* 2 


OT k MRZn lOkZiB BSOTO k DBLDfOTMT, 
BT rBKZLT STATUS AMD BABBUTAL ZVCGMB 

Two Biological 
Parents 

IMmarried Mother 


PAABTTAL ncOMB 


BQttOM 10% 
8.1 


TOP 10* 

9.2 


National Longitudenal Study of Youth. Family Status measured when 
boy was age 14. Delinquency was self-reported; numbers in Table 
are probability (e.g., chances in 100 ) of boy reporting more 
delinquents than 90% of the ohher boys. 


DATA: 
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Trf)le3 

PERCENTAGE OF OUT-OF-WEDLOCK BIRTHS 
1960-1992 


Australia 

1960 

5% 

1992 

24% 

Change 

19% 

Canada 

4 

29 

25 

Denmark 

S 

46 

38 

France 

6 

33 

27 

Germany 

6 

15 

9 

Italy 

2 

7 

5 

Japan 

1 

1 

0 

Netherlands 

1 

12 

11 

Spain 

2 

10 

8 

Sweden 

11 

50 

39 

Switzerland 

4 

6 

2 

U.K. 

5 

31 

26 

U.S.A. 

5 

30 

25 


SOURCE: Daniel Patrick Moynihan, The Great Transfonnaiion,” The 
American Enterprise. Jan./Feb., 1993. p. 41. 
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Chairman Shaw. Dr. Bennett. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. BENNETT, PH.D., CODIRECTOR, 
EMPOWER AMERICA 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. 
It looks like the moral of the story has been taken up by my col- 
leagues, so as much as I am used to being asked to address that, 
let me try to get a few facts on the table in addition to what has 
already been brought up. 

I agree with everything that has been said so far and I don’t 
think an 3 d;hing of a political nature has yet been said by members 
of this panel. I do want to say that the jurisdiction of this Commit- 
tee does border on the jurisdiction of another problem which will 
have to be addressed. If it is true that attention is going to have 
to be paid to the welfare problem, and I congratulate you for pay- 
ing that kind of attention, attention must also be paid to the drug 
issue. You will not get ahold of the welfare problem unless you get 
ahold of the open air drug markets and crackhouses. 

If the places that Jim Wilson and Glenn Loury are talking about, 
the homeless shelters, and the shelters for unmarried women and 
their babies are places where drugs are readily available, we will 
just compound our problem. So at another time we can talk about 
that. 

This March marks the 30-year anniversary of a report called the 
“NeCTO Family; The Case for National Action,” which is also known 
as the Moynihan Report. It is one of the most important pieces of 
social science ever produced. This 78-page report offered by Senator 
Moynihan, now the senior Senator from New York, then an Assist- 
ant Secretary at the Department of Labor, concluded the breakup 
of the black family constituted the single most important social fact 
in the United States. 

When the Moynihan Report was made public, Newsweek maga- 
zine referred to its stunning numbers. The “New York Times” edi- 
torialized that whatever the index of social pathology, it is appar- 
ent that the Negro family in the urban areas of this country is rap- 
idly decaying. William Ryan of Harvard, one of Moynihan’s most 
prominent critics, warned of frightening statistics about broken 
Negro families, illegitimate Negro children and Negro welfare re- 
cipients. Martin Luther King, Jr., categorized the existing break- 
down of the Negro family as a social catastrophe. 

That was then, consider now. In 1991, 68 percent of all black 
births were out of wedlock. Only 6 percent of black children born 
in 1980 will live with both parents through age 18, according to 
some projections, and more than 70 percent of black children will 
have been supported by AFDC payments at one point or another 
during childhood. 

In recent testimony at a Senate Finance Committee hearing 
chaired by Senator Moynihan, Professor Lee Rainwater of Harvard 
predicted that by the end of the century out-of-wedlock birth rates 
for minorities will be 80 percent, while the out-of-wedlock birth 
rates for Americans as a whole will be 40 percent. 

The Moynihan Report had little to say about the white family 
save that the white family has achieved a high degree of stability 
and is maintaining that stability. Alas, Mr. Chairman, that stabil- 
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ity has now dissolved. During the intervening 30 years, white fam- 
ily structure has been severely eroded by high rates of illegitimacy, 
divorce, desertion, and welfare dependents. 

White illegitimacy, for example, has increased from 4 percent in 
1965 to 22 percent in 1991. The percentage of white females who 
are divorced has risen sharply. If these trends continue, they will 
have even more serious consequences for American society than the 
decline of the black family, since whites constitute a much larger 
segment of the population. 

This rapid and massive collapse of family structure is without 
precedent among civilized nations. Our country cannot sustain it; 
no country can. No society has ever survived with single parent- 
hood as the norm. The American public in general, and the black 
community in particular, would surely give its collective eyeteeth 
to wake up one morning and again face the frightening statistics 
of 1965. Those so-called frightening statistics, Mr. Chairman, 
would be good news today. 

The Committee should consider this question; What words can 
adequately describe the situation we are in now if frightening sta- 
tistics describe 1965? If social catastrophe was what Mo 3 mihan 
called the situation three decades ago, how do we describe it today? 
Well, this report, the Moynihan Report, places our current situa- 
tion in historical context and it clearly reveals two things. 

One is that the Nation has taken a ruinous social slide over the 
last three decades. The other is that we have become in many ways 
inured to the trauma. One thing we need to guard against is view- 
ing these out-of-wedlock birth rates as sterile or abstract numbers, 
because behind these numbers there are real life stories, tragedies, 
wasted lives. Although single women can do a fine job raising chil- 
dren — my mother was divorced, she raised my brother. Bob, and 
me, it is a lot harder to do alone. We know also that the chances 
of successfully raising children in a single-parent home are not 
nearly as good as raising children in a two-parent home. Every civ- 
ilized society has understood this. They have known too that you 
cannot raise young boys to become responsible men unless there 
are other men, good men in their lives. Jim Wilson has spoken to 
that already. 

I think the relevant question for this Committee then, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the degree to which welfare programs have unwittingly 
promoted illegitimacy. I think a strong case can be made that wel- 
fare has contributed a lot to illegitimacy. It sustains it and it sub- 
sidizes it, and what you subsidize you usually get more of 

Welfare is illegitimacy’s economic life support system. I believe 
that the intellectual debate about the role of welfare and illegit- 
imacy is essentially over. President Clinton helped end it when he 
said in an interview, 

I once polled 100 children in an alternative school in Atlanta, many of whom had 
had babies out of wedlock, and I asked them, if we don’t give any AFDC to people 
after they have had their first child, how many of you think it would reduce the 
number of out-of-wedlock births? Well over 80 percent of the kids raised their 
hands. There is no question that ending welfare for single mothers would work. The 
question is, is it morally right? 

That is a good question. I believe the answer is yes. 
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There are a number of sound policy options from which to choose. 
I would very much like to see a radical devolution of power, that 
is, return power, money, and responsibility back to the States, 
those laboratories of democracy. In any case, Mr. Chairman, we are 
now engaged in a vigorous debate about the best means to reform 
welfare, but it is important that we keep in mind the end game, 
namely, sometime soon we want welfare to end. 

When it does, we can judge those policies and their broad social 
implications against reality. Mr. Chairman, our welfare system is 
the most pernicious government program of the past quarter cen- 
tury. It is also ironically one of the best intentioned. We have lost 
large parts of an entire generation because of the terrible human 
wreckage left in its wake. Enough is enough. It is time to pull the 
plug — for the sake of the children. Let’s get to it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. BENNETT 
EMPOWER AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

It is a pleasure to address this committee on a subject of enormous importance. Illefitimacy 
is the single most destructive social pathology in modem American society. I appreciate the 
Committee’s decision to focus attention on this issue, and the willingness of many of you to 
tackle it head-on. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that any meaningful reform of our current welfare system must 
address the problem of illegitimacy. My statement will thus focus on the significance of the 
increase in illegitimacy; the attendant human cost; and the role of our current welfare system 
in sustaining and perpetuating illegitimacy. 

The Increase in lUeeitimacv 

This March marks the 30-year aimiversary of '"nie Negro Family: The Case for National 
Action” - also known as the Moynihan Report, one of the most important pieces of social 
science ever produced. 

This 78-page report, authored by Daniel Patrick Moynihan, now the senior senator from 
New York but then an assistant secretary at the Department of Labor, concluded that "[The 
break-up of the black family] is the single most important social fact of the United States 
today.... At the heart of the deterioration of the fabric of Negro society is the deterioration 
of the Negro family. It is the fundamental source of weakness of the Negro community at 
the time.... The family structure of lower class Negroes is highly unstable, and in many 
urban centers is approaching complete breakdown.” 

When the Moynihan Report was made public, Newsweek magazine referred to its "stunning 
numbers." The New York Times editorialized that "whatever the index of social 
pathology... it is apparent that the Negro family in the urban areas of this country is rapidly 
decaying." William Ryan of Harvard (one of Moynihan’s most prominent critics) warned of 
"frightening statistics about broken Negro families, illegitimate Negro children, and Negro 
welfare recipients." Martin Luther King, Jr. categorized the existing breakdown of the 
Negro family as a "social catastrophe.” 

That was then. Consider now. 

In 1991, 68 percent of all black births were out-of-wedlock. Only 6 percent of black 
children bom in 1980 will live with both parents through age 18, according to some 
projections. And more than 70 percent of black children will have been supported by AFDC 
payments at one point or another during childhood. In recent testimony at a Senate Finance 
Committee hearing chaired by Senator Moynihan, Professor Lee Rainwater predicted that by 
the end of the century out-of-wedlock birthrates for minorities will be 80 percent, while the 
out-of-wedlock birthrate for Americans as a whole will be 40 percent. 

The Moynihan Report had little to say about the white family save that "the while family has 
achieved a high degree of stability and is maintaining that stability." Alas, that stability has 
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now dissolved. During the intervening 30 years, white family structure has been severely 
eroded by high rates of illegitimacy, divorce, desertion and welfare dependence. White 
illegitimacy, for example, has increased from 4 percent in 1965 to 22 percent in 1991. The 
percentage of white females who are divorced has risen sharply. If these trends continue 
they will have even more serious consequences for American society than the decline of the 
black family, since whites constimte a much larger segment of the U.S. population. 

This rapid, massive collapse of family structure is without precedent among civilized nations. 
Our country cannot sustain it; no country can. The American public in general - and the 
black community in particular - would surely give its collective eye teeth to wake up one 
morning and again face the "frightening statistics” of 1965. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
should consider this question; what words can adequately describe the situation we are now 
in? If "social catastrophe" described the situation three decades ago, what words can possibly 
describe our much worse situation now? 

The Moynihan Report places our current social situation in historical context, and it clearly 
reveals two things; one is that the nation has taken a ruinous social slide over the last three 
decades. The other is that we have become in many ways inured to the trauma. 

The Human Cost 

One thing we need to guard against is viewing these out-of-wedlock birth rates as sterile or 
abstract numbers. Behind these numbers there are real-life stories and tragedies and wasted 
lives. Although single women can do a fme job raising children - my mother was divorced 
and raised my brother Bob and me - it is a lot harder to do it alone. And we know that the 
chances of successfully raising children in a single-parent home are not nearly as good as 
raising children in a two-parent home. Every civilized society has understood the importance 
of keeping families together. They have known, too, that you cannot raise young boys to 
become responsible citizens unless there are other good men in their lives - men who will 
spend time with them, discipline them and love them. 

There is a large economic dimension to illegitimacy. Children in single-parent families are 
six times as likely to be poor as those in intact families; and far more likely to stay poor. 
Consider just two Census Bureau facts: (1) the family income of black two-parent families is 
almost three times the family income of white single-parent families; and (2) children in 
white single families are two-and-a-half times more likely to be living in poverty than the 
children in black two-parent families. The 1991 median family income for two-parent 
families was $40,137. For divorced mothers, it was $16,156. And for never-married 
mothers, $8,758. 

But there is more - much more - than economics involved. Children in single-parent 
families are more likely to drop out of school; do poorly while they are in school; have 
emotional problems; become criminals; use drugs; be a victim of violent crime; and be 
physically and sexually abused. In short, we are producing a lot of "at risk" kids. And as 
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John J. Dilulio, Jr., professor of politics and public affairs at Princeton University, recently 
wrote, "they become juvenile and adult violent crime victims and criminal predators. They 
end up jobless and on welfare. They do drugs and get sick. A high fraction of the black 
males finish life in prison (nobody visits) and dead (nobody mourns) well before their time.” 

The Role of Welfare 

One of the reasons that I have some confidence in the direction the nation is heading on 
welfare is that increasingly there is agreement on two important premises. The first is the 
widespread acceptance of overwhelming empirical evidence; the current system is a complete 
failure. We have spent enormous sums - $5 trillion - over the past three decades on 
welfare programs, and what do we have to show for it? An underclass which is much 
larger, more violent, more poorly educated and which consists of many more single-parent 
families. 

The second area of agreement is on an important moral principle: having children out-of- 
wedlock is wrong. Not simply economically unwise for the individuals involved, or a 
financial burden on society - but morally wrong. Even Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Donna Shalala, she of impeccable liberal credentials, said in an interview that "I 
don't like to put this in moral terms, but I do believe that having children out-of-wedlock is 
wrong." I hope that the administration and the Congress enacts legislation which is 
intellectually consistent with that analysis. 

The relevant question for this committee, then, is the degree to which welfare programs have 
(unwittingly) promoted illegitimacy. I think a strong case - a commonsense case - can be 
made that it has contributed a lot. Welfare may not cause illegitimacy, but it does make it 
economically viable. It sustains it and subsidizes it. And what you subsidize you get more 
of. Welfare is illegitimacy’s economic life-support system. 

I believe that the intellectual debate about the role of welfare in fostering illegitimacy is 
essentially over. President Clinton helped end it when he said in an interview that "I once 
polled ICIO children in an alternative school in Atlanta - many of whom had had babies out- 
of-wedlock - and I said. 'If we didn’t give any AFDC to people after they had their first 
child, how many of you think it would reduce the number of out-of-wedlock births?’ Over 
80 percent of the kids raised their hands. There’s no question that [ending welfare for single 
mothers] would work. The question is... is it morally right?" That is a good question - to 
which the answer is "yes." It is morally right because many more people would live better if 
we scrapped the current system, which subsidizes out-of-wedlock births. 

I believe that making adoption easier is an essential and compassionate part of welfare 
reform. Adoption is the best alternative we have to protect a child’s interest in a post- 
welfare world. The demand is virtually unlimited (at least for very young children), but 
current laws make adoption exceedingly difficult. Lifting restrictions on interracial adoption 
and easing age limitations for adoptive parents will help ensure that large numbers of 
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children will be adopted into good, stable, loving homes. And for older children we must 
invest generously in the lands of congregate care and group homes that provide order and 
love. 

I will admit that there are easy answers on this issue; every reform will involve some social 
dislocation. The fact is, no policy proposal is free of a potential downside. Unfortunately, 
we have inherited a disaster. 

My own view is that ending welfare is prudent and humane - prudent because the social 
science evidence is in: illegitimacy is the surest road to poverty and social decay. And 
welfare subsidizes and sustains illegitimacy. It is humane because, again, many more people 
would live far better lives if we scrapped an entire system that subsidizes out-of-wedlock 
births. Here’s "tough love" on a large scale; end welfare, and young girls considering 
having a baby out-of-wedlock would face more deterrents, greater social stigma and more 
economic penalties arrayed against them if they have babies. There would, therefore, be far 
fewer births to unwed mothers, and far greater life opportunities for those girls. 

I applaud the new Republican majority for taking serious steps toward dismantling the 
current welfare system. That you are willing to re-examine the core assumptions of current 
welfare policy is very good news indeed, as is the fact many Republicans are challenging the 
idea that AFDC, housing subsidies and food stamps should retain their status as open-ended 
entitlements. While 1 don't embrace every pan of the welfare proposal outlined in the 
"Contract for America," I believe it is a good start. It is far better than what we have now. 

There are a number of sound policy options from which to choose. 1 would very much like 
to see a radical devolution of power - that is, return power, money and responsibility back 
to the states, those "laboratories of democracy," where the most innovative and impressive 
reforms are taking place. I think that you'll agree that the governors have a far better track 
record than the Congress when it comes to implementing genuine welfare reform. I have 
outlined here some of the broad policy outlines which I would like to see sutes embrace. 

But we should give states the freedom to experiment; what works in Utah, after all, may not 
work nearly as well in New York. 

We are now engaged in a vigorous debate about the best means to reform welfare. But it is 
important that we keep in mind the end-game; namely, sometime soon we want welfare to 
end. When it does we can Judge those policies, and their broad social implications, against 
reality. 

Mr. Chairman, our welfare system is the most pernicious government program of the past 
quarter century. (It is also, ironically, one of the most weU-intentioned). We have lost large 
parts of an entire generation because of the terrible human wreckage left in its wake. 

Enough is enough. It’s time to pull the plug. For the sake of the children. 


Let’s get to it. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Dr. Bennett, and I thank also Mr. 
Wilson and Dr. Loury. 

Mr. Camp, would you care to inquire? 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Professor Loury, can you 
tell me why the rate of illegitimate births rose sharply in the late 
eighties? Has your analysis allowed you to draw any conclusions in 
that regard? 

Mr. Loury. Mr. Camp, no, I can’t. I am not aware of any analy- 
sis that has specifically, in the technical literature, that has specifi- 
cally addressed that question, nor can I think offhand of an^hing 
obvious that has changed in the environment of the late eighties 
to which one could attribute. 

Mr. Camp. All right. Dr. Bennett, you mentioned the drug prob- 
lem. My question is, how has the current welfare system contrib- 
uted to the rising crime rate and drug abuse in America, and what 
factors may have been involved? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, Mr. Camp, I think any police sergeant in the 
country vdll tell you that the day the welfare checks go out is a 
big day for drug buys. That is just the way it is. That is just the 
way the world works, and it has been in the drug literature. You 
know we have a phrase called “enabling behavior.” Unfortimately, 
in the case where people have reached bottom or close to bottom, 
they use what money is available to buy drugs. 

Second, the neighborhoods in which you are tpdng to do con- 
structive and positive things, are beset by open air drug markets, 
by the presence of criminals, and the like. Grood people don’t want 
to be on the streets. They may not want to walk to church or take 
that course in remedial education because of the threat on the 
street. 

When I was Drug Czar, Mr. Camp, whenever I went to a city — 
and I went to 105 cities — I would ask to be taken to the worst 
place. The place I almost always ended up was public housing. 
There was the world Jim Wilson described, a place of women and 
children. There were no men there, except of course the day we got 
there, when there were lots of cops, local bureaucrats, camera 
crews and so on. But about the only men around on a daily basis 
were the drug predators who were waiting to make their easy hits. 
So at least in those ways the two are connected, and in other ways 
too. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. Dr. Loury, I appreciated your testimony 
and the complex factors that have resulted in some of the problems 
you are discussing today. Would you agree with the statement that 
welfare subsidies sustain illegitimacy? 

Mr. Loury. Yeah. The statement is true almost by definition in 
the sense that the entitlement status of the mother who presents 
herself with the child bom out of wedlock and is therefore able to 
receive the check both provides a direct subsidy and also becomes 
a lifeline, becomes a way of sustaining herself in that condition. So 
that is certainly tme. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bennett, in 
your testimony you stated that the social science evidence says ille- 
gitimacy is the surest road to poverty and decay. I would hke to 
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take issue with that statement and point out that according to the 
most respected social scientists, just the opposite is true. That is, 
poverty and decay are the surest roads to illegitimacy. 

I guess in the most recent data, 1988, the National Center for 
Health Statistics indicates that most teens do not want to get preg- 
nant for any reason. In fact, 85 percent of these teen births are un- 
intended. That means only 15 percent were intended and out of the 
15 percent, half of those births were to teens 18 and 19 who were 
in fact married. 

Mr. Bennett. What is your question, sir? 

Mr. Ford. Well, you make this statement that the surest road to 
poverty is through this out-of-wedlock birth. 

Mr. Bennett. You don’t think that is true? 

Mr. Ford. Well, it is clear that among teenagers from the ages 
of 15 to 18 in many cases, in the majority of the cases that, yes, 
that is true. But when you have to say that these kids are in pov- 
erty, then the teenage — I mean the teen pregnancies take place 
and once again they are still in poverty; it is not teen pregnancy 
and poverty, it is poverty and pregnancy. 

Mr. Bennett. But it may sure go a long way toward keeping 
them in poverty. I mean we do, Mr. Ford, know some things about 
what improves your chances of getting out of poverty, and I think 
the literature — I am going to have to yield to James Wilson or Pro- 
fessor Louiy here, they can comment as they wish, but I believe 
the literature is pretty clear that if you are in poverty and want 
to get out of poverty, there are certain conditions you need to sat- 
isfy. 

There are not a whole lot of them, but they are pretty straight- 
forward. Finish high school, get a job or marry someone who has 
a job and don’t, if you are a woman, don’t get pregnant before you 
get married. And I think that if you observe those conditions, your 
chances of moving up in American society are pretty good. If you 
don’t, I think they are pretty bad. But on the overall social science 
evidence, I would like to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Ford. Should we take some preventive measures, though, 
before these teen pregnancies take place and let’s take a closer look 
at what Head Start does and how we can educationally, so- 
cially — 

Mr. Bennett. Sure. We should take a hard look at the evidence, 
we should take a hard look at programs. I will tell you one of the 
best programs I know of is a program my wife runs in this city 
called Best Friends. It is a program for teenage girls in the District 
of Columbia and it has an extremely low rate of pregnancy among 
the girls who participate. 

There are programs like this around the country. They need to 
be rigorously evaluated and assessed, but I believe it has been 
demonstrated that there are programs that can encourage young 
women in the direction they ultimately want to go. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Wilson, you talked about out-of-wedlock births in 
15 European countries in your testimony with the charts from the 
Moynihan data. It is clear that out-of-wedlock births are high in 
other countries, but when you look at those teenage pregnancy 
problems and that other countries have generous welfare benefits, 
certainly it is not equal to the percentages that we are faced with 
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in this country if we are looking at just the welfare benefits them- 
selves when we talk about how we ought to cap families simply be- 
cause children are having children for the sake of welfare benefits. 

With generous benefits you see in other countries as you stated 
in your testimony, you will see that our teenagers are having a 
much higher rate of teenage pregnancy problems than they are 
faced with in other countries that have much more generous wel- 
fare benefits. 

Mr. Wilson. That is quite correct, Mr. Ford. That is why I want- 
ed to focus my testimony not on the relationship between money 
and pregnancy or money and welfare, but rather on the relation- 
ship between out-of-wedlock births and behavior. Because even in 
these other countries, in Sweden, in the United Kingdom, children 
born out of wedlock to a mother who never marries, are increas- 
ingly at risk for delinquency. 

Mr. Ford. And they are taking other steps in early childhood 
education, they have been able to give child allowances and protect 
the children before the teenage pregnancy problem takes place. 

Mr. Wilson. The problem is not whether we want to prevent 
teenage pregnancy, the problem is whether we prevent it among 
young women who never get married, because in no matter what 
country you do that, you are putting the child at risk, and reducing 
the risk to the children ought to be our primary goal. 

Mr. Ford. Why do you think cutting welfare benefits from teen- 
agers would force this problem to go away? 

Mr. Wilson. I don’t believe that taking welfare benefits away 
from teenagers would cause the problem to go away. I think it 
might ameliorate it. I think we don’t know enough yet about what 
would make this problem go away and that is why I would like to 
see the widest possible experimentation at the State and county 
level with the Federal Government serving as a monitor and eval- 
uator to see whether, instead of sending welfare checks to the 
young girl, it helps to send them to family shelters in which the 
mother and her child are raised in an environment that promotes 
a different set of expectations for the child and absolutely protects 
them from the drugs and alcohol in the streets. 

Mr. Ford. That family shelter that you are talking about would 
mean the mother and the child? 

Mr. Wilson. Of course, of course. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gentle- 
men, for your testimony today. Before I ask some questions, I just 
want to make it clear to anyone who may be listening to this dis- 
cussion that the bill under consideration, or that at least was at- 
tached to the Contract With America, does not call for cutting off 
Medicaid to children who are bom to teenage single women and 
does not call for cutting off food stamps. It only calls for cutting off 
cash AFDC benefits and housing subsidies, that is it. So we are not 
talking about throwing these kids out on the street completely, not 
giving them any support at all — we are just talking about cash and 
housing subsidies. 

Now, having said that, I would like to clear up at least a ques- 
tion that I have. I think Dr. Bennett directly addressed the ques- 
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tion of whether cutting off cash would contribute to solving the 
problem or not — or perhaps ameliorating the problem of teenage 
pregnancy, illegitimate births in this country. 

But Dr. Loury, you and Mr. Wilson kind of hinted around, but 
you never really hit it squarely. I would like to know from you, do 
you think that the steps that are outlined in the proposal that we 
are talking about, taking away cash benefits and housing subsidies, 
would have any effect, any positive effect on the rate of illegitimacy 
among teenagers in this country? 

Mr. Loury. Well, I think it is hard to say with any precision be- 
cause we don’t have scientific evidence. My gut is it would have 
some effect because it makes it now more difficult for the mother 
to contemplate. And so the incentives for her are moved in the 
right direction. But I am doubtful that it will have a big effect. We 
can argue about what is big. Big enough to make us think that we 
really made a dent in the problem. That is my sense of it. 

Mr. Wilson. Could I add one thing? 

Mr. McCrery. Sure. 

Mr. Wilson. The State of New Jersey has experimented with a 
cap on welfare benefits, denying extra benefits or increased bene- 
fits to a second child born to a woman already on welfare. Professor 
Jime O’Neil of Baruch College has written an evaluation of this, 
which you may be familiar with, and she does find some effect. It 
is a fairly well-done study with the usual scientific controls. This 
suggests to me that what common sense suggests is true; that if 
people can’t get money for having more children, they are less like- 
ly to consider having them. 

But I want to endorse Professor hoary’s view that neither her 
data nor any other data that I know of suggests that zeroing out 
the cash benefit or even materially reducing the cash benefit will 
make a dramatic difference, at least in the short run, as to how 
many children are bom out of wedlock. Because if this is a world- 
wide phenomenon, if it is the result of some cultural redefinition 
of what marriage and commitment is all about, we can’t expect 
that changing the cash income of a family by $100 or $200 a month 
is going to meike that big a difference. It seems to me that we have 
to think about changing the character and the commitment because 
that will make a bigger difference. The best way to do that 

Mr. McCrery. Unfortunately. 

Mr. Wilson [continuing]. Is to resocialize those children. 

Mr. McCrery. If I might grab back my time. Unfortunately, 
some of those things aren’t within the power of this Subcommittee. 
The welfare program is, though. And so I am going to take the lib- 
erty of saying that you both agree with me that at least this would 
be a positive step toward fighting the problem of illegitimacy in 
this country. And if you disagree, I will give you a chance to say 
that. 

Dr. Bennett, one word from you, though, about your suggestion 
and your praise of the move toward devolution of authority for 
these programs to the States. I agree that the best system would 
be for the States to handle these programs, for the States to raise 
the revenues to support these programs and for the States to create 
them and manage them. 
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However, we are a long way from there, I think. While I agree 
with your general statement that devolution of power to the States 
is desirable, I think, at least for now, we need to have some guide- 
lines from the Federal Government to the States, such as a work 
requirement, such as time-limited benefits, such as no cash to teen- 
agers having babies. Do you agree with me that we ought to, at 
least for now in maybe a transition period, attach a few strings to 
the money that we give back in block grants to the States? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, you may decide that is the most plausible 
way to go. I think that in many ways the political question, Mr. 
McCrery, turns on what you think you can work out most coopera- 
tively with the Governors. I would think in terms of principles 
rather than rules in terms of your guidelines, because I think it is 
important to let the States try some things. About the only suc- 
cesses we have, I think you will agree, in this whole universe of 
welfare have come from State initiatives. The evidence shows that 
there have been some successes, some modest improvement in New 
Jersey, in Michigan, in Wisconsin. So I would want to encourage 
in that direction. 

We also need, as Professor Loury said, to try a host of different 
things, different kinds of institutions. Remember, your task here is 
finite. You cannot fix this problem. You are only the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a cultural problem. It is a moral problem of tre- 
mendous dimension. You cannot, if you do everything right, end il- 
legitimacy in this country because of the other things that are in- 
volved. Do not commit the fallacy of the sufficiency of government, 
now a Republican sufficiency of government substituting for a 
democratic sufficiency of government. 

Mr. McCrery. I agree with that. However, surely you wouldn’t 
suggest that we allow the present system to continue as it is? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. I think that is what is critical, is that we 
look at the present system. When people say what will happen 
here, what will happen there, what will happen to this child, what 
will happen to that child, against what standard, Mr. McCrery? It 
has to be judged against the current standard. Look at what the 
last 30 years have wrought. Look at the body count. And then try 
some things. Whatever you do, don’t stay the course. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. We are going to have to recess for just 
a moment. The next questioner will be Mr. Collins followed by Mrs. 
Kennelly. We will recess for as short a period as possible. Probably 
about 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw [presiding]. If the guests could be seated and 
the Members take their places, we will commence with the ques- 
tioning. 

OK, Mr. Collins, you will inquire, followed by Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wilson, you mentioned both compassion and responsibility, 
the fact is that this Nation is one of compassion. All of us are very 
compassionate when it comes to people who are in need. But with 
compassion comes good intentions. There is an old saying that the 
road to the poorhouse was paved with good intentions. And I think 
that is what has alarmed this whole Nation — the fact that many 
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things that we do out of compassion and out of good intent have 
led us into a deficit situation. This Nation is flat going broke. 

Also, in the area of responsibility, I think the Nation as a whole 
wants to see more responsibility, more responsibility from the indi- 
vidual in the area of families. And I think some of the ideas that 
we are trying to put forward which will stop giving cash benefits 
to certain people of certain age groups may, in some way, assist 
with that responsibility. Do you not agree with that? 

Mr. Wilson. I share your view that it is desirable to reawaken 
our sense of responsibility and not to have programs that erode it. 
My view is, however, that to get from this world where that sense 
of responsibility has broken down to that world in the bright future 
where it will be alive and well and require no government program, 
we have to move through several stages of rebuilding generations 
that are now at risk for being lost. And it seems to me one of the 
reasons why I would like to see some part of cash benefits go to 
fund family shelters is because I believe that the fundamental mis- 
take we are making is to think that the government can act on the 
individual directly. 

The government can best act through mediating institutions. I 
would like to see the generation of children bom yesterday, about 
the same time my grandson was bom, and the generation that is 
going to be born next raised, if they are at risk, in an environment 
where they are taught responsibility, as well as compassion, and 
protected from drugs and alcohol and grow up not believing if you 
are a male that a sign of respect and reputation in your neighbor- 
hood is your ability to impregnate more than five women. 

Mr. Collins. I agree with that. I have no problem with that. 
That leads me to the next phase of my questioning, and that is that 
in the steps that you mentioned, it is kind of common knowledge 
that we are overall at least a generation away from making an 
overall change in the situation. In the attempt to change that gen- 
eration, based on what has happened in the last 30 or 40 years, 
should we phase in steps to make those corrections? And any of 
you can join in. And I want to give you an example of phasing in. 
The Georgia Legislature, in 1992, on an education bill that was 
going through, put a provision that just simply said that the year — 
in the year beginning 1996 that any child who was 16 years of age 
who dropped out of high school or did not enter into some other 
type of educational program, like a GED equivalency, and they 
were on — receiving AFDC benefits, they would lose those cash ben- 
efits. 

Now, the key point was 1996. That left the gap for those who 
were 16 to 20 to be phased out of the system and not affected. It 
also gave 4 years for those who would be entering into that situa- 
tion the thought that they need to prepare to finish school or con- 
tinue their education. Do you think there are other areas that we 
could do that type of phasing out or phasing in of programs that 
would assist people and still shift some of the responsibility? 

Mr. Wilson. I think there are many such programs. I think we 
might want to phase in a program where the AFDC check must be 
given on condition that the father has been unambiguously identi- 
fied so that at least child support can be collected. 
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Mr. Collins. The question is, though, at what point in the future 
should these types of regulations or changes in law go into place? 
Should they be immediate? Should they be 2 years, 4 years out? 

Mr. Wilson. I don’t think we yet know enough to have one na- 
tional rule that fits all the States. What we have learned about the 
relationship between welfare and work and the promise of certain 
workfare programs was the result of State initiatives extracted 
from a reluctant Federal Government. What we know about poten- 
tial welfare caps were State initiatives extracted from a reluctant 
Washington. 

What I would like to say is not, “What is the date certain by 
which these things should be phased in?” but how best, using our 
fiscal resources and legislative imagination, can we encourage a 
sufficiently radical level of State experimentation so that in 1996 
or 1997 we really know what works. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. This 
panel can only be with us approximately another 20 minutes. They 
have another commitment requiring them to leave at 11:40, so if 
we could expedite the questions. 

Mrs. Kennedy. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want you to think that my willingness to 
go along with regular order did not highlight my disappointment 
that there was not another witness at this table. I can’t speak for 
Dr. Loury or Dr. Wilson, but I know Dr. Bennett as millions of 
Americans know him on television. 

You not only do not mind a different philosophical viewpoint, you 
delight in it. And I think this problem before us that we want to 
solve needs every philosophical point of view and every idea that 
we could have. So I would hope we could get one of our representa- 
tives just so we could have more ideas. 

I was listening to you, Mr. Wilson, about what happens when 
you have a community where you have more than you need, obvi- 
ously, and more than you would want of unwed mothers with chil- 
dren and you said that the first person to step in at a certain point 
is the police. And I just would like to keep the record straight, hav- 
ing looked at this question and having been stud^ng this question 
for years, especially as a city councilwoman and living in an urban 
center, the grandmother is often the intervener, the protector, the 
one that tries to make it work when it falls down for the child. And 
so I would just like to give her credit, because she is the one who 
tries to keep the police from the door often. 

Having said that, there is one other thing I would want to say. 
I would hope that as we move together — all of us want to lower the 
number of out-of-wedlock births. There is no doubt about it. It has 
gone beyond acceptability, it has gone beyond what we can handle. 
But in the process, let’s don’t stigmatize the child as it used to stig- 
matize you if you were illegitimate. The Catholic Church wouldn’t 
ordain somebody that was illegitimate. I couldn’t figure that one 
out, but that was the way it was. And I would think no matter how 
conservative you are, you would know that there are going to be 
unintended births, we have to deal with that. 
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The other day we had a panel of experts on adoption, and they 
were here about the tax credit in the Contract for adoption, and we 
all think that is — that it is a good idea for special needs children 
especially. But these experts kept getting back to the fact that they 
were afraid that the adoption assistance program that we have in 
place for special needs children would be hurt and that if we 
didn’t — if we just gave across-the-board credit and we didn’t give 
to it the special needs, those children would be in foster care and 
be hurt. \^en I asked these experts if they thought this plan to 
have a child under 18, not have assistance, insisting that the 
child — and it is a child, 15, 16 years old, in the home, we asked 
them did they think it would increase adoption, they said no. What 
they were afraid of is that the child would be in the home. Because 
every mother loves their child, and the child would stay there for 
maybe 2 years, then be put up for adoption when they are a special 
needs child. We know some of these homes are dysfunctional 
homes. Have you thought out what we do — now, I know what you 
are saying, Mr. Wilson, nonprofits. Do you think there is a possibil- 
ity that we will come up with any funding for a home for the moth- 
er and the child so the atmosphere can be a good atmosphere? I 
mean, what do we do if this — in our haste to reform, we get more 
special needs children and that is — that is the result and we are 
looking around at that some years from now? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, let me comment first, we may disagree. I 
hope we will restigmatize, Mrs. Kennelly. That is the only way I 
can put it. Not the child. You should not stigmatize the child. They 
should not be stigmatized or blamed for things. 

Mrs. Kennelly. You hope we will restigmatize? 

Mr. Bennett. No, the child should not be stigmatized. You 
should not be blamed for things over which you have no respon- 
sibility. But unless we start stigmatizing these men, for example, 
the men Jim Wilson cited who think it is a show of macho and 
maleness to impregnate five women, unless we can as a society 
stand there and say this is wrong, we are finished as a society if 
we don’t know that fundamental difference. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Dr. Bennett, I thank you for saying that. 

Mr. Bennett. Good. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Because in the Contract, we don’t even address 
that. It is all the woman’s responsibility. I thank you for that. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I am glad we agree on that. It is a very im- 
portant part of it. As with the drug war, as Mr. Rangel can remem- 
ber, it was only when we got to the point where we could say drug 
use was wrong that we started to make some progress. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you for that, too. Because along this re- 
form area that we are going, we have preventive drug programs 
that look like they might be under attack, also. And Dr. Bennett, 
I live in a city. I know how hard it is to get that young woman from 
her bedroom, her living room 

Mr. Bennett. Right. 

Mrs. Kennelly [continuing]. Out to the street when those drug 
dealers are there. That is when impregnation often happens, when 
those people are around, don’t have drug training. Go into the pris- 
ons on a drug charge and come out as a serious drug user. So 
thank you for that, too. I hope you talk to people who you influence 
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and make sure they are aware of unintended consequences as we 
move toward the need for reform. 

Mr. Bennett. We are bound to have unintended consequences 
pretty much no matter what we do. But the thing that I want to 
emphasize is that the burden of proof has got to be on anyone who 
wants to say that we shouldn’t experiment, we shouldn’t try dif- 
ferent things, that the current system is fine. On grounds of body 
count and compassion, the current system has to end. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I agree with that, too, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentlelady has expired. 

Mr. English will inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Bennett, many in the welfare reform debate, particu- 
larly on the left, seem to be associating compassion with aggregate 
levels of Federal spending on welfare programs. In your view, is it 
possible to reform the current spending levels for welfare? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, I imagine you could. Money is not the issue, 
to me. That is not the part I care about. I think the American peo- 
ple would be happy to pay the bill that they are pa 3 ang now if it 
worked. We have been upping this bill for 20, 30 years. I think if 
we were getting results, the American people woidd say fine, pay 
it. But things are getting worse, not better. 

My guess is — my guess is that you could probably do it for less, 
but it all depends. It depends a lot, I think, on what gets funded, 
what takes the place of things that are now being funded. Some 
things will be more expensive, some won’t be expensive at all. 

I just want to make one point. The single most effective thing 
that can happen to a person is for that person to examine his or 
her own conscience and decide they want to change their lives. I 
am thinking here about some of these men again. I don’t know how 
we get to them. But I will tell you what I learned in the 105 visits 
as Drug Czar. Life refocusing efforts that do not have a moral or 
spiritual component are doomed to failure. 

In the business of welfare and drug treatment, if we are not in 
the life refocusing business, we are wasting our money. And I think 
the three of us believe that you have a much better bet using your 
resources — maybe a smaller amount of resources, in an institution 
which can address the person at a moral level and at a level of per- 
sonal responsibility and a religious level than through a govern- 
ment bureaucracy. I just thiri your odds of success are better 
there. If I have spoken incorrectly 

Mr. English. So aggregate levels of spending then are a blunt 
instrument for assessing a policy 

Mr. Bennett. Absolutely. 

Mr. English [continuing]. When it comes to welfare reform. 

Dr. Loury, you have spoken very eloquently on the limits of the 
ability of welfare policy to address some of the underlying concerns. 
Let me ask you, in your view, how can government policy best ac- 
commodate those character-forming institutions you talked about 
in your testimony? 

Mr. Loury. Well, I would like to associate myself with some of 
the things that Jim Wilson has been saying about trying to get in- 
volved in interacting with the recipients. We must look to those in- 
stitutions that have the authority and the fine discriminating ca- 
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pacity in the way in which they interact with these women and 
their children, to be able to help them change their lives, help the 
women change their lives. That is, when the check or a part of the 
check goes to the church, then the church and the congregation of 
people who know the community, who know the local situation and 
who have a history of involvement and concern with the person, 
can bring all of that to bear in saying let’s assess the situation; 
what is needed here? What can you do? Are you really trying? Did 
you do the right thing, and so on. They can project to that person 
a set of ideals credibly. Not preach at them from a mountain on 
high, but put to them in terms that they can understand in their 
own language and the concrete conditions of their own lives and 
say, look, John over here is living the right way, Judy over here 
is living the right way, we want you to be able to do that, too. We 
want to help you. We are concerned about you. This is what you 
have to do. We are going to be here for you but we expect some- 
thing from you. 

When you have all of that, it seems to me, you have the ability 
to truly reach someone. And I think the policies should at least 
allow the possibility of invoking that kind of institutional capacity. 
And it may be that the design of that policy at the State and local 
level would be more likely to succeed in both identifying and hold- 
ing accountable these local institutions for the doing of this kind 
of work. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Dr. Louiy. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dvmn will inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, gentlemen. Obviously, the goal of this welfare proposal 
that is in the Contract, what we are trying to devise today is to 
reform welfare in order to break the cycle of poverty that we be- 
lieve begins with the young unwed mother having an illegitimate 
birth. I think it is a great tragedy. But for my edification, I would 
ask each of you to define for me a term that I think has gotten 
badly mischaracterized in this debate and consistently as we work 
toward a new paradigm, I would like to know from each of you how 
you define compassion. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, it is one of the virtues. Compassion literally 
means suffering with someone. Compassion isn’t cheap. Compas- 
sion isn’t just sort of tearing up while you are watching a soap 
opera. Compassion in the traditional sense, the moral, religious 
sense of the American tradition is to suffer with someone, and that 
means to be with someone, to act in a way so as to try to alleviate 
pain. This is very important vis-a-vis Mr. English’s question be- 
cause some people have argued, I think fairly persuasively, that 
simply sending money from the Federal Government is not only not 
a compassionate act, but you are trying to buy out of compassion. 

The real compassion is volunteer work, that work that is done in 
churches, communities by a large number of American people. 
There is a problem in a society when you ask how compassionate 
are you? Well, look at the size of our budget. Well, what do you do 
with somebody? Do you work with an organization? Do you help 
children? No. But I sent my check last month. You can’t get there 
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from here. We are human beings. Some of this has to be done in 
a human-to-human way. That is what compassion is, actually suf- 
fering with other people. 

Mr. Loury. He is the author of the “Book of Virtues” so I don’t 
know if I can add anjrthing other than to say I would have said 
something about a deep and abiding concern for the welfare. I 
think that is implied by what Dr. Bennett has said, for the welfare 
of another. And that that involves a respect for the dignity and 
worth of the person and that sometimes the way in which that con- 
cern and respect is shown is not by what it is that you have given 
but by what it is that you expect of the person. 

Mr. Wilson. Compassion arises because of the natural feeling we 
have for our own children and they for us. If you think what com- 
passion means in a family, it doesn’t mean letting a 6-year-old do 
whatever he wants. It means coupling love with expectations, cou- 
pling concern with responsibility. It means tough love. 

Programs that change people by spiritually or morally refocusing 
the lives of people are based on that philosophy; 12-step programs 
are compassionate programs but they do not let you get away with 
just anj^hing. They hold you to very high standards of behavior. 
And they do it without any money, without any bureaucracy. That 
is compassion. It is not a warm, fuzzy feeling. It is an engagement 
that reconciles love with expectations. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. .^d since I am still imder the deadline, 

I ask you my second question which, in my mind, relates to what 
you have just done for me. If you were writing this welfare reform 
plan as we are at this moment, what would your proposal look like? 
What would you include in it? Where can we make a difference? 

Mr. Wilson. Could I start? I don’t know how to write bills. I am 
an ivory tower professor. But I would hope some way could be 
found to encourage the States to use the cash component or all of 
the component of welfare, the welfare package, to experiment radi- 
cally with very wide alternatives, subject to only two real condi- 
tions: That they have to be done on a racially and ethnically non- 
discriminatory basis 

[Disturbance in hearing room.] 

Chairman Shaw. I would remind the lady that you are a guest 
here. If you would please be seated, you are welcome to stay. Oth- 
erwise, I would ask that you leave. Can I ask that the ladies be 
removed from the hall if they cannot act as our guests. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, they sound pretty good to me. It 
sounds as if we ought to let them speak and replace these three 
men. 

Chairman Shaw. I would ask the Ranking Member of this Com- 
mittee to please support me when I am trying to maintain order. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I do support you in maintaining order. 
But I think they have made the point that we have made on this 
Democratic side of the aisle. We have three males talking about 
problems that women are faced with in the poor communities of 
our society. I respect all three of them. 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Ford. I don’t think they are that much of an expert. 
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Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, I am a woman member of this panel. 
I am very interested in what our witnesses are saying. I would ask 
that they be allowed to continue. 

Chairman Shaw. We will have a balanced hearing, but we are 
going to proceed in an orderly fashion. 

If the gentlelady from Washington will proceed. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would ask 
that our witnesses be allowed to give us their point of view. As the 
only woman Member of this Subcommittee, I happen to be very in- 
terested in all pieces of advice. We are writing an important, ex- 
pensive bill. It is time to get on with solving this problem that the 
people have elected us to address. 

Gentlemen. 

Mr. Wilson. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for being male, but it 
was a matter beyond my control. 

I would hope that the bill could, by a use of guidehnes, prin- 
ciples, or financial incentives, or all of the above, encourage the 
most radical experimentation among States in alternative ways of 
supplying child care to yoiuig people who are in the predicament 
we are describing. And that would include family shelters, mater- 
nity homes, welfare caps and other devices. 

One of the remarks I heard from a person before she left the 
room was that many persons on welfare have suffered from abuse. 
That is indeed true. And that is why dealing with this problem as 
if we were sending checks from the National Treasiuy to an indi- 
vidual ignores the social context into which these problems have 
emerged. It sends checks to people who may be suffering from 
these problems, passing these problems on to their children and 
living in communities where there is no succor. 

It seems to me establishing a mechanism whereby we fund, at 
least in some places, self-contained communities, invented commu- 
nities, homes to do this, we would learn more than we now learn 
by either spending more money or less money to individuals. And 
I think the Federal Government ought to reserve out of the welfare 
budget a small amount to be used for careful and objective evalua- 
tions of what these States do. We have learned a great deal from 
what MDRC has told us about workfare. And our knowledge is 
vastly greater because of the work of Judy Gueron. We must do the 
same, I think, with new inventions. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentlelady has expired. 

I would like to yield at this time to Mr. Rangel, who will be the 
last questioner. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I hope this panel would not believe that it would not be a panel 
that I would not have personally and politically selected. So I hope 
that you don’t have a stigma merely because the Republican lead- 
ership selected you. I just wanted to make certain that we partici- 
pate in the selection. 

We all a^ee there is a serious problem. We all agree that the 
Democrats in 40 years have not provided a solution and we soon 
are going to agree that the Republicans haven’t come up with one. 
One thing that is abundantly clear is that we are going to have to 
do something about it because it is terrorizing the communities 
where people are trying to find hope for the future. 
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I, like Mr. Bennett, was raised without a father, but I bet you 
we were raised in communities where men and community leaders 
felt they had an obligation because of racism and segregation. 
Black professionals couldn’t get out of my community, so I went to 
church and I saw lawyers and I saw doctors. I bet you that every- 
one had an opportunity to get a job. We had low-level jobs that peo- 
ple could get that gave you dignity and hope that you could do bet- 
ter. But we are not talking about that today. Those were the good 
old days, even though I didn’t know it. 

But today, a large number of the people that we are talking 
about, if we are allowed the luxury even to forget their color, since 
you know, it embarrasses some people to talk about it, if we just 
pick the communities of the highest poverty, the highest unem- 
ployed, the highest homeless, the highest number of people, Mr. 
Bennett, who are addicted, the highest nvunber of people that are 
selling drugs on the street, the highest number of people that have 
relatives and family in jails, I bet you that we would be dealing 
with the mothers that are having these children. We used to be 
able to say imwanted children. But when a teenager can have so 
little hope for her life, so little expectation of marriage, no stigma 
at all that she wants this child just for love, we got a problem. 

And these kids that we are talking about are running around 
with pride knowing that they can bring in a life and just walk 
away from it, one of the problems that they have is that they know 
one thing: When we talk about America and high-tech jobs and all 
of these international agreements, they know you are not talking 
about them. They know that people are not leaving those schools 
getting jobs. They know that they have no hope for the future that 
they would become a part of the American dream, and quite frank- 
ly, if it wasn’t for 4 years in the Army, 1 year in combat and the 
G.I. bill, I would not have had more self-esteem than I deserve 
coming from the community in which I came from. 

So what I am saying is that while the experts come up with their 
solution, no one is going to challenge me that if we did in these 
communities what we are prepared to do this week for Mexico, to 
give a guarantee of $40 billion to educate its people, to make them 
productive, to make them competitive, to make them consumers, to 
buy American goods, I bet you one thing; If we did that in these 
inner cities, you will tell me that the persons that are working, 
that are educated, that are producing and contributing to society 
are not the ones creating these problems. You know it and I know 
it. But we don’t talk about investing in these communities. We are 
now talking about solutions that if it is possible are worse than 
democratic solutions that are in this bill. So my question is this; 
Since we all agree to the depth of the problem, let’s find out some 
of the solutions that are recommended and see whether or not you 
would agree with me that as bad as Democrats were, this ain’t 
much better. 

They wo\ild suggest that as we allow the States to experiment 
with alternative ways to deal with this problem one of the things 
mandated is that if the mother is 18 years old and not married, pe- 
riod, end of story, no benefits for the child for the rest of his child- 
hood. Does that make any sense at all? They would suggest that 
if someone was on welfare and got pregnant the second time, they 
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don’t want to hear any excuses. That pregnancy means you should 
never expect anything for the second child. They would suggest 
that if a woman got pregnant and the father was identified and the 
State did nothing to establish paternity that it is not the State’s 
fault. No benefits for the child because paternity was not estab- 
lished. 

Now, we want to really try to deter these births, but if we all 
agree that these kids want these children and that dollars are not 
the motivation that they are doing it, I think you would agree with 
me that these solutions are not the answer and that we should con- 
tinue to come together and work together to try to find out whether 
we can do better. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we can get this panel together in a 
room and in an unpartisan way, and not look at each other’s reg- 
istration cards, even though I suspect Dr. Bennett’s is different 
from mine, and see whether or not we can come up with some an- 
swers, because we have agreed on the depth of the problem and 
what is causing it. And whether poverty is causing illegitimacy or 
whether out of wedlock is causing poverty, who cares? We want to 
stop both. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. And I 
would like to thank this panel. My apologies to Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Shaw. Because we are out of time. 

Mr. Rangel. The only thing I wanted to know is whether or not 
these three points, the 18-year-old cutoff, the no-paternity/no- 
benefit, and the fact that if you are not working in 2 years, wheth- 
er there are jobs there or no jobs there, are supported by any of 
you? 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Chairman, we didn’t get a chance to question. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign did not question. I would ask the 
panel to reply to Mr. Rangel in writing to those questions. 

[Mr. Wilson’s reply follows:] 

We now know so little about how best to reduce welfare spending, enhance the 
lives of the affected children, and facilitate the mothers’ movement into the work 
force that I would support a few carefully controlled and carefully evaluated experi- 
ments doing each of these things in interested States. Only by doing this can we 
assess the costs and benefits of these strategies. Until we learn these things, I 
would oppose a blanket Federal ban that would deny benefits to any girl under the 
age of 18, to girls that fail to establish paternity, or to girls unable to find work 
within 2 years. I would, however, support a Federal law that allowed States to try 
these things, provided that Federal funds were supplied to evaluate their efforts. 

Mr. Rangel. You can nod your head if you want if you agree. 

Mr. Bennett. It is more complicated than that. Remember the 
old drug war days? We have put a treasure, a fortune, into our 
cities and the results aren’t too good, I will tell you. I don’t know 
how many trillion dollars we have put in programs and the results 
are not impressive. If we could have bought our way out of this 
problem, things would be a lot better now than they actually are. 

Second, I would actually support some of those proposals in some 
places to see what works. You want to do something different prob- 
ably in South Dakota than you want to do in New York City. But 
yes, I think that the kind of thing they did in New Jersey, some 
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of the proposals that you mentioned ought to be tried in some 
places. 

Again, you have to measure this against the benchmark of what 
we have got now, and what we have got now is disaster. I actually 
think that in some places if you adopted the rule that any child 
born to somebody under 18 will not receive Federal funds, you 
would actually see fewer children bom out of wedlock. You would 
see less misery. You would see some break in the cycle. 

It wouldn’t eliminate it, but I think in some places this would be 
a very rational and intelligent way to go. My own guess is, as I 
said before, is that we are going to have our best luck, our best suc- 
cess working through those mediating institutions where the mes- 
sage is not just cash, but cash plus expectations. Some demand, 
some expectation that people adjust their behavior. But we have 
got to get the burden of proof right. 

This ridiculous debate that has gone on the last few weeks about 
snatching babies from the arms of mothers to throw them into or- 
phanages, there is no snatching of babies. Mothers are being — ba- 
bies are being thrown by their own mothers into dumpsters, out on 
the street, put on radiators. I mean, we have got catastrophes 
going on now in many of our communities. 

That little boy was that buried in Chicago, that 11-year-old that 
was buried with his teddy bear, he was — as the Cook County social 
worker said, this boy was a sociopath by the time he was 3 years 
old. And there are hundreds of cases like that every month. So you 
know, the burden of proof has to be better than what we have got 
now. I think you could try a dozen things. My guess is if you were 
sensible about your dozen, eight of them would be better than what 
we have got now. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I would like to thank the three 
members of the panel for being here with us today. 

Moving on to the next panel, I have consulted with Mr. Ford, 
who agrees with me, we are going to have a reverse in order and 
it certainly is in no way slighting the second panel. But the third 
panel is on their lunch hour and they have to get back to work. 
And I would like to go ahead and get them on. 

At this time I would like to introduce Pam Harris White of Dis- 
trict Heights, Maryland. She is a property manager for a private 
employer. She is a former recipient of Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children. Our other witness is Amy Hendricks of Temple Hills, 
Maryland. She is a student and former recipient of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. 

If these two ladies would please sit down at the witness table. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. May I just make a point about what happened 
a few minutes ago. 

I certainly do not condone, would never condone public interrup- 
tion of committee meetings. But I would just like to make a point 
of what is happening out in the country. Women are being very 
frustrated and a lot of our initiatives on welfare reform is the re- 
sponsibility of the woman, responsibility of the mother. This is to 
highlight the reason why some of us think child support enforce- 
ment legislation should travel with this legislation. Those young 
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women that just spoke up from the audience drove down this morn- 
ing, I understand, from Massachusetts with a 2-year-old. You 
should try being in a car with a 2-year-old for 8 hours. And what 
they are saying, they are frustrated that they are not being heard 
from. We understand we have a witness situation. If child support 
enforcement was looked on as important as welfare reform, I think 
we could satisfy the lack of understanding that we are dealing with 
helping women as well as tiydng to make them take the entire re- 
sponsibility for what is happening in this country. 

Chairman Shaw. I would like to address this issue and I think 
the gentlelady from Connecticut will be glad to learn that I intend 
to offer an amendment to the bill on precisely what you are talking 
about, and that is the child support enforcement provision. We are 
working with the administration now and hopefully we are working 
with your staff also in order to come up with a noncontroversial 
amendment that all of us can agree to. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am very glad to hear that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. OK. Ms. White, would you please proceed with 
your testimony? We have the written testimony that we will place 
in the record and you may proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF PAM HARRIS WHITE (FORMER RECIPIENT OF 

AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN), DISTRICT 

HEIGHTS, MARYLAND 

Ms. White. Good afternoon. My name is Pam Harris White, and 
I would like to thank the Committee for giving me the opportunity 
to provide testimony. You are to be commended for getting input 
from persons who have received welfare and can relate to the ques- 
tion of welfare reform from a frontline perspective. 

A word about myself. I believe my experience on welfare is a mi- 
crocosm of the issues, problems and challenges faced by single par- 
ents, a valuable resource in determining how best to reform the 
system. Thank you. I am a 39-year-old mother of four children. I 
had my first child at the age of 15. This dramatically changed my 
life because although I lived with my parents, I dropped out of 
school to care for my child. As a young dropout with no diploma, 
no marketable skills, no child support, I applied for and received 
public assistance. This started a vicious cycle and what I call the 
yo-yo sjTidrome. I wanted to work. I tried to work. However, I did 
not make enough money to support my family. And so I found my- 
self back on welfare. I did obtain my diploma but my lack of skills 
stopped — they still provided my, you know, with a stumbling block. 
So the cycle continued. I got married. I got divorced. And now with 
four children, I was back on welfare. 

I was well below the poverty line and began to wonder how and 
if I would ever make it. My hope and motivation was always my 
children. I became determined to do whatever was necessary to en- 
sure that they had the opportunity and did not have to experience 
life the way that I had experienced it. So I found a program called 
Project Independence which was for single parents. The program 
gave me the thing that I lacked. That was skills. 

Today I am gainfully employed as a property manager and I am 
totally independent of welfare. I want to add with pride that all of 
my children are doing very well. My oldest son is the — he is in his 
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last year of law school. Next to him is my yoimgest son. He has 
his own business. My two daughters are doing well in middle 
school. 

I bought and purchased my own home. They are all drug free. 
They have never been involved in criminal activity and I am not 
a grandmother. 

Now, to the focus of the deliberations today, my life experience 
tells me that while illegitimacy obviously increases the welfare 
rolls, that most women do not become pregnant to get welfare, nor 
do they have additional children to increase their benefits. Rather, 
the causes of teen pregnancy are multiple. 

Teens tend to act before thinking of the consequences. Poor moti- 
vation and lack of education are key factors. I must also add that 
a lack of values and the dechne in the morals and religious beliefs 
are also reasons why teen pregnancies occur, with the high cost to 
both the person and to society. 

To close, I beheve welfare reform needs — I believe welfare needs 
to be reformed. It must be time limited so that there is clearly a 
beginning and an end. There should also be performance stand- 
ards, which the recipient must meet to continue to receive welfare. 
Examples of these standards are community services, skill training 
and responsible parenting. There should be something you work 
for, not wait for. 

Finally, there needs to be a strong support system that is there 
to encourage the support during the downtimes that are sure to 
occur. The PIC Program provided me this support. We must tell it 
on the mountain that welfare is not an end but a means to an end, 
employment and self-sufficiency. The reform package must supply 
the resources, the tools to enable the welfare recipient to gain the 
necessary skills to be truly independent. 

I again thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you for your testimony, Ms. White. 

Ms. Hendricks. 

STATEMENT OF AMY HENDRICKS, STUDENT (FORMER RECIPI- 
ENT OF AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN), 

TEMPLE HILLS, MARYLAND 

Ms. Hendricks, (jrood morning. My name is Amy Hendricks and 
I am a high school graduate and I come from a very motivated fam- 
ily. I went to college. While in college I became pregnant and had 
a baby out of wedlock. I dropped out of college and I had my son. 
Two months after my son was bom I was awarded assistance, 
AFDC, Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

The reason why I got on welfare was because I didn’t have the 
education or possess the skills necessary to get a job that would 
support my child and myself. With no serious career plans, I could 
not support or provide my son with the things he needed, such as 
child care, transportation, food or shelter, and I realized early that 
I could not make it without an education or specialized skills train- 
ing, because I wanted my son to have an opportunity in life. 

\^at it was like for me being on welfare is that I was on welfare 
for 7 months. During those 7 months, I would sit down and cry be- 
cause I was so fmstrated and depressed. I knew I didn’t want to 
be on welfare. I wanted — my goal was to finish college. 
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At the time I applied for welfare, nobody in the system, the in- 
take worker or anyone else discussed with me ways or assistance 
to make welfare short-term. While at home, I knew I wanted a col- 
lege education, but I could not make the connection to get back in 
school. I was being pushed back and forth in the system. 

As I continued to ti^ to find a way off welfare, the system told 
me to wait until my child was 3 years old before I could get into 
a program, but I just couldn’t accept that. That is when I got mad 
and I began to fight. I started going back asking questions of my 
caseworkers, exploring on my own options that were available to 
me. 

Through this exploring, I foimd the Project Independence Pro- 
-am, which is run by private industry counsel. My son, Jason, has 
just turned three. If I had done what the system wanted me to do 
and just waited, I would just be in the process of going to school. 
But instead, I am graduating May 25, 1995, at 7 o’clock from 
Prince George’s Community College, and I have been accepted to 
the University of Maryland information systems and management 
program. I am so glad I am a fighter because the system tried to 
keep me down, but I would not let it. 

We need a welfare system that will help people when they are 
down and out, not keep them down. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you for your very fine testimony. 

Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I applaud both of you la- 
dies for your tremendous show of courage. Vhien I was a young 
man, my parents were divorced and so I grew up with a single 
mom until my mom married later in life, and so I experienced a 
lot of things. 

But 30 years ago, when she would have actually made quite a 
bit more money going on welfare at the time, there was quite a bit 
of a stigma attached in the community to go on welfare. What we 
did is we lived with other families, my grandparents helped out 
quite a bit, would help buy our schoolclothes. There doesn’t seem 
to be that support system any more in the community with families 
nearly like there used to be, and there also doesn’t seem to be the 
stigma attached to going on welfare, so that it is easier in some 
cases where someone may have fought earlier to get off and not get 
in that dependency cycle. 

Do you feel that in this welfare system, by getting it more back 
to the local areas, by trying to strengthen churches and community 
to get more involved, do you think that will have any impact in the 
commxmities as far as having fewer people go on welfare in the 
first place? 

Ms. White. Yes, I do. You made a statement also about support 
systems. Unfortunately, grandmothers have to work now, so grand- 
mothers are at work also. But the churches, the community at 
large, can be the second family too, you know, help support moth- 
ers that are on AFDC. 

I would also think that if there is something implemented as to 
where the mother has to work, to give back or something in that 
nature, it helps build that person’s self-esteem. I can’t imagine any- 
one feeling that it is OK to be on welfare. It is a very degrading 
feeling. People, to me, I think once you go to apply for it, assist- 
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ance, you have to have it. I mean you are in that state where you 
have no other alternative. 

The way it is set up now, it can entrap you, it can box you in, 
so that with the reform that you all are putting together, the pack- 
age that you are putting together, if you were to mandate that in 
order to receive public assistance, that mother would have to punch 
a clock perhaps or volunteer at a hospital or wherever their inter- 
est is. This would, of course, put them in the arena of saying look, 

I am going to work for this, instead of sitting home and loolung at 
soap operas, I am now going to apply for the next position that 
comes available. 

There is a whole spectrum of things that need to be done, and 
I am sure that you all are looking at, besides the mere fact that 
one is just getting a check, there is a whole spectrum. The child 
support issue is a very large issue that I hope will be addressed. 
Because if the fathers were more responsible, there would be less 
people on welfare. 

Mr. Ensign. Some of the people have mentioned the fathers and 
that this welfare reform doesn’t take into account the fathers near- 
ly enough. What do you think can be done about bringing some ac- 
countability back, making people take responsibility for the chil- 
dren that they are fathering? I know it is a very difficult question. 
Beheve me, we are having a lot of difficulty with it up here, too. 

Ms. White. I am trying to form it in a way that will be accept- 
able. You really can’t implant in people and clone in people the fact 
that they should be responsible. No one should have to make them 
do anytffing. However, because we have come to that arena now, 
that you have to make them, we need to strongly enforce the con- 
sequences. 

If you don’t take care of your kids, you go to prison. If you don’t 
take care of your kids, we garnish your check. I mean we should 
stop pla 3 dng with them, pitty-patting. We need to actually have 
something in line where there is a consequence for not taking care 
of your kids. It is just that simple. 

Mr. Ensign. Getting back to myself when I was a child, we had 
a father who did not pay the child support payments, living across 
State lines. I understand the difficulties of that. Anyway, thank 
you for your testimony today. I appreciate it. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Hendricks, you were 
how old when you got pregnant? 

Ms. Hendricks. I was 22 years old. 

Mr. Ford. You were out of high school and all of that. 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Was this an intended pregnancy? 

Ms. Hendricks. No, it wasn’t an intended pregnancy. 

Mr. Ford. Was it that before you were pregnant, did you think 
in terms of if you got pregnant, you could go on welfare to take 
care of your child. 

Ms. Hendricks. No. After I had my child and I did work before 
I went to college, but after I had my child I found it very difficult 
to work and go to school and take care of him, and I saw the only 
means was to go on welfare to support my child until I could better 
myself and get a college education. But it was very depressing. It 
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felt as though the system had just trapped me in and I was looking 
for a way out. 

And it seemed as though the system, as it is now, was content 
to just have me stay in the system and not go to school and get 
out. And if I wasn’t a fighter and didn’t look for a way to get out, 
I think that I would just he — ^it would become a way of life, a cul- 
ture, to just be on welfare, and that is not what I wanted. 

Mr. Ford. Are you receiving child support now for your child 
from the father? 

Ms. Hendricks. From the father? No, I am not. 

Mr. Ford. You are not. Have you tried or made any attempts to 
do so? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Ford. What if they had taken your child from you at birth 
if you had applied for AFDC for the child? What would have been 
your reaction if, according to Speaker Gingrich’s proposal and some 
of the first childbirths, if they had taken that child from you, would 
you have been able to cope with that? What would have been your 
response or reaction to that? 

Ms. Hendricks. Well, I don’t believe in abortion. If they had 
taken my child from me, I think it would have been devastating 
to me. 

Mr. Ford. Had you known that they would have taken the child 
away from you at the time, would you have considered the abor- 
tion? 

Ms. Hendricks. No, I am not a believer in that. I don’t think I 
would have chosen that route. 

Mr. Ford. All right. Had you not been able to receive welfare 
benefits, do you think you would have been where you are today, 
graduating from a junior college and accepted into the University 
of Maryland? 

Ms. Hendricks. No, I don’t think so, because I think everyone 
at some point in time may need help or some type of assistance, 
and I think it should be there for them. You know, sometimes you 
have stumbling blocks, but I think you have to 

Mr. Ford. So the AFDC was a bridge for you to move on to have 
a child, to get some support and move right on with your edu- 
cational opportunities; is that correct? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the record, our Repub- 
lican proposals don’t suggest any such thing such as taking a child 
away immediately. 

Ms. White, you mentioned that there should be consequences for 
someone who doesn’t take care of their child. Could you elaborate 
on that a little bit? 

Ms. White. I guess the only thing that I could elaborate about 
would be to quote from the Bible. A man who doesn’t take care of 
his family is worse than an infidel. It is just that simple. You 
know, there are consequences in life. He had mentioned, Mr. Ford 
had mentioned the issue about taking your children from you. 

Mr. Camp. Yes. 
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Ms. White. No one — I think that parents, husband, wife, they 
plan pre^ancies. People make mistakes. But when you make a 
mistake in your teens, you are going into this thing for the thrill 
of the moment. You are not looking at there is a possibility of a 
baby, and these days and times with AIDS, the possibility of even 
death, I am saying that something needs to be done. 

There are many, many children that are being birthed, the father 
is here or across the State line, as he said, the mother is there 
struggling with the children wanting better for her children. I just 
feel that there ought to be something implemented that will make 
both parents responsible. 

When the ladies were here, the outbursts that they made, I felt 
for them because I understand the pain that they are experiencing. 
Mothers feel like why should I be canying this load alone? It takes 
two to tango. Where is my partner? He should be made account- 
able. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. Ms. Hendricks, you said that because of 
some of the rules and regulations you felt like you were held down. 
Is that because — why don’t you tell me more about that. 

Ms. Hendricks. OK. I said that the rules and regulations, it felt 
like they were holding me back because it seemed like there 
weren’t any programs, that they were content for me just to stay 
in the system and keep receiving a check instead of trying to go 
out and better myself, and I think it became depressing and it is 
also frustrating to just have to sit back in a system when you know 
you can do better. 

I think there needs to be more programs or whatever. You know, 
people need to have a way out. When you go into the system, I 
don’t see anyone saying, well, this is the way out. Let’s make this 
short-term. I think a lot of times they just get content to be in the 
system, and I don’t think that is right. 

Mr. Camp. So you would like to see either an incentive or some- 
thing that would spur people on a little bit to get off of welfare and 
try to better themselves? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. Some help as far as that, yes. 

Mr. Camp. And did you feel, as you — and I congratulate you for 
what you have done and wish you all the best. Do you have a bet- 
ter feeling about yourself since you have gotten off welfare and 
have made the advances you have made? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. I do feel that my self-esteem has gone up 
a lot. I do feel better about myself on the whole because I feel like 
I am going to be productive in society now. I see a way out, you 
know. I see hope as far as that I am going to get my degree and 
I can move on with my life. I feel like once you do get into the sys- 
tem sometimes you get pushed around and you get trapped in it. 

I think they need to sit down and really listen and talk with indi- 
viduals and find ways, you know, programs where people can bet- 
ter themselves, a way out of the system, not just to be content to 
be in the system, but it should be like a steppingstone to help you 
get out of the system and better yourself. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. White, let me ask you a question. I believe 
you said you were 15 years old when you had your first baby; is 
that correct? 
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Ms. White. Yes, I was. 

Chairman Shaw. And that you lived at home. 

Ms. White. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. And I assume your family was supportive? 

Ms. White. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. Looking back, would you have been equipped 
emotionally or mentally to have gone into a home setting of your 
own? 

Ms. White. No, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. And received the cash benefits without just 
someone sending you a check every month? 

Ms. White. No, sir, I don’t think so. I think that at the age of 
15, looking back, I was still a child and I had made a mistake and 
with my parents’ nurturing and constant preaching, it helped me 
to regain a lot of my self-esteem, because what happens I think a 
lot of things that are not mentioned, or that is not known is that 
the dropout rate is high for teenage pregnancy as well, because the 
person transforms. They are no longer like the average teenager. 
They are now a parent, so there is something to look at in that as 
well. 

But they were nurturing to me and I don’t think that I would 
have been able to support myself and do the things that are nec- 
essary to run a household at 15, no. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. White. May I add something also? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, please do. 

Ms. White. I had read something where the average timeframe 
that a person is on welfare is approximately 9 years, and it is just 
my thinking that if this is true, then perhaps we need to find some- 
thing that would invest in the people, again, talking about short- 
term programs. 

If we invest in people, we invest in the family, then we could nip 
a lot of things in the bud and we won’t have a cycle of families, 
mothers being on welfare, their children, their children’s children 
and so forth. We need to really look at investing in people. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Hendricks, con- 
gratulations on your graduation. It looks like a good future. 

Ms. Hendricks. Themk you. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Could you just tell me, you were using the sys- 
tem, you used the system the way it was supposed to be originally 
used. When you have a rough patch in life, then you have AFDC 
to hang on to until you get back on the right track, and you did 
it beautifully. 

When you were going to school now — ^first of all, when you were 
on AFDC, you took care of the child. Then when you got off AFDC 
and you went back to school, am I right? 

Ms. Hendricks. No. I am currently still on AFDC right now, but 
I am going to school. I am getting my degree in May, but I am cur- 
rently still on AFDC. But I do plan, after I get my degree and I 
start work, I do plan to be off of AFDC permanently. 

Mrs. Kennelly. AVho took care of yoim son while you were at 
school. 
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Ms. Hendricks. Through the program, Project Independence, 
they paid for child care for a relative to stay home and take care 
of my child. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So, obviously, that was a great help. 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. Without that, I wouldn’t have been able to 
go to classes and put in the amount of study time which I needed 
to obtain good grades. It also helped relieve some of the stress of 
not worrying is my child OK while I am in school, knowing that 
he is being taken care of well. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Once again you proved the point that it is very 
hard to do without good child care. 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. By the way, thank you, Ms. White, for speaking 
out about child support enforcement and the Chairman said he is 
going to address that. And I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we will take 
a look at the bipartisan bill that the Women’s Caucus is doing and, 
hopefully, it is not just in a block grant. But it is a necessary part, 
Ms. ^^ite, you think, not just for you to try to do right, but the 
father of the child to support the child? 

Ms. White. Absolutely. The children need both parts, because 
you are breaking a cycle. If you look at the history of women on 
welfare, nine — well, I don’t know the percentages, but I will just 
say for the record. 

Mrs. Kennelly. By the way, the percentage of the average time 
on welfare for a person is 2 years, not 9 years. 

Ms. White. Two, OK. If you look at the percentage of mothers 
that have children and they are on welfare and then their children 
end up in the system as well, that cycle, to me, can be broken if 
you invest in those children, if you invest in those children by in- 
vesting in that parent. Because whatever that parent has, she is — 
even indirectly, she is teaching her children. 

There are a lot of things, day care, affordable housing, this is a 
big spectrum, a big puzzle and there are many, many pieces that 
have to be focused on and put together in order for the reform to 
work. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Ms. White, were you on AFDC when you were 
living at home? 

Ms. White. For a period of time, yes, I was. I didn’t get on right 
away, because, again, my parents took care of me. As I got older 
and I was fumbling through jobs and what have you, you know, 
waitressing. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Did you move out or did you stay at home? 

Ms. White. I moved out and I got on AFDC. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you very much, and I congratulate you 
both. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to add my 
congratulations to both of you, and particularly to Ms. Hendricks 
who is moving on and on, up and up, and that is what we like to 
see. 

Ms. Hendricks, you were 22 years old when you had your child. 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. And so you are 25 years old now, I guess, or 
thereabouts. 
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Ms. Hendricks. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. And when did you first go on AFDC? When did 
you first begin collecting AFDC? 

Ms. Hendricks. In October 1991. 

Mr. McCrery. And have you been continuously on AFDC since 
that time? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. When do you plan to move off of AFDC? Have you 
looked that far ahead? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. After I receive my degree from Maryland, 
I plan to get a job and move off of AFDC permanently. 

Mr. McCrery. You said earlier that the system seemed to want 
to trap you. Would you elaborate on that? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. It seems as though they were content to 
just have me collect the check and get used to a certain culture or 
way of life, just collecting AFDC instead of looking at making it 
short-term and finding a route, a way out. 

I felt like I had to do that on my own and I was very depressed 
being on AFDC. No — I didn’t see any hope for, you know, a bright- 
er future, as if I was going to find a job or something. It just 
seemed like I was just stuck. A cycle and I didn’t — the outlook 
didn’t look good. It looked like it was just going to be a continuous 
cycle, but I know that wasn’t what I wanted. 

Mr. McCrery. So do you think it would be OK for us to require 
people who are on AFDC to get schooling or go to work? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. I think they need some type of specialized 
training or schooling, and they need to work, if they are able to 
work, yes. 

Mr. McCrery. And this feeling of being trapped that you talked 
about was a result of the system telling you, you don’t have to go 
to school, you don’t have to do anything, you just need to collect 
your check every month. 

Ms. Hendricks. That is the way I felt, as though they were tell- 
ing me to wait until my child was 3 years old, yes. 

Mr. McCrery. OK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I enjoyed both of your 
testimonies and admire you both. The hopes of this and other 
Members is that we will break a cycle of poverty. 

And as I listened to you all testify, especially you, Ms. Hendricks, 
it looks like you were beginning to be trapped and you noticed and 
saw that entrapment as it was taking place. Because if I heard you 
right, you said that there was — they told you to wait 3 years to try 
to raise yourself out of that trap or to get out of that trap? 

Ms. Hendricks. Yes. As far as to wait 3 years before I attempted 
to get into a program, and that is when I began to look for a pro- 
gram on my own. I just didn’t want to accept that. 

Mr. Collins. I think that is great. And what was the program? 

Ms. Hendricks. Project Independence. They have the JOBS Pro- 
gram as well as day care for children, which is essential for single 
parents in order to get schooling or training, and they have support 
groups there. Because your self-esteem can go down and I think 
that was very important. 
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Mr. Collins. Is this a local, a State of Maryland project, pro- 
gram? 

Ms. Hendricks. It is located in Prince George’s County. I am not 
really sure if it is — I think each county has their own type of pro- 
grams. I am just familiar with Prince George’s County because that 
is the county where I reside. 

Mr. Collins. Good. Thank you. I am very proud of the fact that 
the State of Georgia is beginning to implement a program that is 
called a Work First Program. When someone in your situation ap- 
plies for assistance, the first thing they do is try to help you at that 
point figure out how you can keep from becoming entrapped, and 
I think that is — ^you saw it on your own, but I am really proud of 
the State of Georgia doing that. 

Ms. White, you mentioned the PIC Program, and the fact that we 
need to invest in people with expectations. The PIC Program is an 
example of that; is that not true? 

Ms. White. It is the same program. 

Mr. Collins. I am very proud, again, of our State. We have what 
is called the Peach Program, and, of course, being the Peach State, 
you know. But it, too, invests in an individual with expectations of 
work after the program, but what we have run into is under the 
current law and some of the current regulations, especially in the 
area of housing, if there is also — ^if these adults are not living at 
home, they have their own apartment in subsidized housing. Once 
they complete the program, the PIC or Peach Program and go into 
the workplace, within so many days or months they have to report 
those earnings and once they report those earnings, then their cost 
of living in that particular setting goes up, because the rent is in- 
creased based on income, which immediately makes their bottom 
line less, and which is an incentive, then, to go back to where the 
bottom line was better and that is back into the entrapment of the 
system. 

But the point I want to make, the PIC Program and the Peach 
Program both were administered at the local level and it is at the 
State level and not at the Federal level. Are you aware of that? 

Ms. White. I was not — I know that it needs to be nationwide, be- 
cause it is just that effective. I would love to see a program of this 
nature nationwide. 

Mr. Collins. Well, those are programs that are being imple- 
mented throughout the country, throughout the Nation. But the 
point is that they are locally administered or State administered 
and not federally administered, and that is, again, the gist of the 
GOP plan, the Republican plan is to help States with funds to im- 
plement programs that do invest in the individual with the expec- 
tation of good results, and to help them out of the trap. 

I thank both of you for being here. I really enjoyed your testi- 
mony, and congratulations to both. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel will inquire. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, let me con^atulate you on your lack 
of bias in selecting witnesses. Ms. Hendricks here is testifying and 
all of you are congratulating her, that somehow she got pregnant, 
she got in trouble, she went for help, it was complicated, but she 
had the drive and the initiative to say I am not going to get lost 
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in this system, I am going to go to school and make something out 
of myself. 

Clearly, she has proven that and the system is helping her to 
achieve, and I hear over there, my God, isn’t that wonderful. It is 
my understanding. 

Chairman Shaw. It is a very fair hearing, isn’t it Charlie? 

Mr. Rangel. Whatever. Whatever. My time, Mr. Chairman. Now, 
this lady should know that under your plan, Ms. Hendricks, under 
the Republican plan, you could do what you want for 2 years, but 
under this plan that we are listening to testimony today, at the end 
of the 2 years, if you are not working, that ends any support for 
your child. Do you know that, under the Contract? 

Ms. Hendricks. No. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. That is why I wanted to congratulate the Chair 
for bringing you here, because that would have ended all of these 
hopes and dreams if at the end of 2 years we say, well, if you are 
not working you are out of business, right? 

Now, Ms. White, I like when you said you were looking — you said 
it eloquently that, hey, this baby took two people and we really 
should try to make this person have some responsibility and not 
just do what he has done and walk away. 

Do you know that in this bill before us under the Contract with 
all of America that there are no provisions that deal with this fel- 
low? It is as though the women did it by themselves. Did you know 
that? 

Ms. White. Yes, I am fully aware of it. 

Mr. Rangel. And you testified that it should be there. 

Ms. White. It should be. 

Mr. Rangel. Let someone charge my Chairman with being preju- 
diced against Democrats. So these are at least two witnesses who 
say this bill would not work for them. But let me say this, thank 
God that the welfare system, as bad as it was and is, worked for 
you two. Thanks for coming. 

Chairman Shaw. Does the gentleman yield back his time? 

Mr. Rangel. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman, and thank you again. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. English will inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. During his testimony. 
Dr. Loury suggested that welfare reform should institute a system 
that sends the right signals to people in the system. You have, ob- 
viously, both been heroic in your efforts to escape from the welfare 
system, but what we have found is that because of some of the pro- 
visions in the current system, that Mr. Collins touched on, the fact 
that as you work your way out of the system, you receive progres- 
sively less access to help and to benefits. In fact, people in the wel- 
fare system trying to escape and trying to work, trying to better 
themselves, face some tax rates, something like over 70 percent on 
their extra effort. 

I wonder if you can quantify your feelings on what sorts of sig- 
nals this situation sends to you when you, if you are working your 
way out of the welfare system, have higher real tax rates than mil- 
lionaires? Would you like to comment on that? 

Ms. White. Repeat the question, please. 
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Mr. English. Well, you were working your way out of the wel- 
fare system and you were losing benefits because of the extra in- 
come you earn. You may be facing tax rates in effect greater than 
70 percent, and that is higher than what we tax millionaires. 

Dr. Loury said that he wanted to see a welfare system that 
would send the right signals to people in the system who are trying 
to work their way out. I wonder if you could give me yoiu* reaction 
to what sorts of signals the current system sends to you by penaliz- 
ing your work to that extent. I know, it is an essay question. 

Ms. White. Well, just to reiterate something that she had said, 
she felt trapped and that she had to fight. Well, unfortunately, ev- 
eryone does not have that fight in them, and what the system does 
is if you decide that you are going to go out and get a job, let’s say 
you get a job that is minimum wage, well, if you can’t afford to pay 
housing, and you are forced back into welfare, child support issue 
again, the signals to me that it sends is that they handcuffed you 
to stay still. 

When the handcuffs are released and the support system is prop- 
erly placed, that it becomes a springing board, then you can take, 
for instance, as an example, I remember I started a job. I was still 
in the system, and I had to report my earnings, but when you go 
to work, now you need a dress, stockings, shoes, your hair done, 
makeup The kids need lunch, things that are additional to your 
grant, i ou get the same amount of your grant 12 months out of 
the year. However, your needs change and the grant needs to 
change. 

You know, these are the signals that I got; that they are not try- 
ing to help me. However, when you think about the overall, if you 
look at the overall picture, the help should be consistent upon indi- 
vidual levels as opposed to just a pile of names and numbers. 

Mr. English. That makes sense. 

Ms. Hendricks do vou want to add to that at all? 

Ms. Hendricks ‘ thiak just to say again what Pam was saying 
that you do feel trapped, basically and the incentives need to be 
there also, I think. 

Mr. English Thaiik you so much for taking the time out in your 
day to participate in this. I really appreciate your time, your will- 
ingness to come forward and offer personal experiences which so 
often are not included as part of the hearing process. So I appre- 
ciate very much your time. 

Did you have something to add, Ms. White? 

Ms. White. I would like to add something. If it had not been, 
however, for the system being there, even in the condition that it 
is in, how would I have fed my kids? How would I have been able 
to support them? What would have happened to their medical 
needs? It is a need, it is definitely a need, and I know that you all 
feel that you have a great weight upon you. It is a need, and it 
needs to be reformed also. 

It needs to take into consideration families. We need to get back 
to the family. We can’t take people’s children from them and send 
them to orphanages and think that that is going to solve the prob- 
lem. What is going to solve the problem is we need to get back to 
basics, and that is our morals and our values and our religious con- 
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nections, community at large and realize that we are not in this 
melting pot alone. 

Mr. English. I quite agree. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Nussle will inquire. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Your testimony has been 
excellent today and it goes along very well with Ms. Kellog’s from 
the first day — she happens to be here, and welcome back — and my 
understanding is that some of the work she has been involved in 
as well. So we are seeing kind of both ends of the spectrum here, 
both from the first day, kind of the big picture down to how this 
applies in specific situations, and you both talked about plans and 
how you need, you need to have a plan. You are going to unlock 
this, if you are going to get out of it, you need some help. 

I mean, that is clear. You can’t just throw people off. I know 
there are some people that would love to have that 
mischaracterization out there in the media right now that somehow 
people are going to be thrown olf. That is fine if that is the way 
people want to play. That doesn’t help us move forward, but that 
is fine if that is the strategy. 

The question is, what kind of plan should we have? Is it fair to 
have a plan that says to people, we are going to help you, but we 
need you to help yourself. We want it to be for a specific period of 
time. We are going to give you a deal where you can participate 
in job training and get back on your feet and we don’t want to lock 
you in. We want to mold to what you need, which is the way the 
Iowa plan works where I come from. We kind of tailor it to what 
you need, because one size doesn’t fit all. 

So is it fair to have a plan, and is it fair to have a time period 
where we say, this is when the deal ends and you got to work with 
us during that period and this is how we are going to unlock you 
from this dependency that you have been on for so long? Is that 
a fair way to present this to people? 

Ms. White. I think it is fair. I also think that your insight of one 
size doesn’t fit all is the focus, because her situation is different 
from my situation. She has taken the initiative to want to go to 
medical school. She should be given that opportunity. Checks and 
balances. Just check her grades, make sure that she is actually 
going forward. You know, it should be something that is tailored 
to the individual. There should be limitations on the timeframe. 
And it makes sense to me. 

Mr. Nussle. We were talking earlier about, you know, a 2-year 
timeframe, and I would address this to Amy. I mean would it be 
fair to have that kind of a timeframe and to suggest to you, this 
is how we are going to help, this is how we think you can help 
yourself and this is the timeframe that we think you can do it in. 
Would that kind of deal work for you? 

Ms. Hendricks. I think you would have to be realistic with the 
timeframe if you were going to implement a timeframe, because for 
each individual, like Pam was saying, it is different. 

Maybe you need to sit down and they need to make a plan to find 
out what exactly a person needs, how much time do they need and 
be realistic about it, not years upon years, but maybe enough time 
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for them to go to school or training, get speciahzed training or get 
what they need to move on so that they won’t have to go back on 
welfare once they do get off. 

Mr. Nussle. Well, just for the basics, just to, you know, get 
enough training and education to go out and find maybe your first 
job, maybe your second job. Do you think in your situation that 2 
years would be a reasonable timeframe to get that training and at 
least — I am not talking about a college — I understand that takes 
longer, but just the training and experience and some education to 
get you on your feet for that first job, is that a reasonable time- 
frame? 

Ms. Hendricks. For me personally, no. 

Mr. Nussle. It wouldn’t have been? 

Ms. Hendricks. No. 

Mr. Nussle. You don’t think you could have gotten the train- 
ing— I am just talking about your first job. I am not talking about 
a career. Obviously, it takes a while for that, but just for your first 
job, do you think you could have accomplished that in 2 years? 

Ms. Hendricks. Well, I don’t think I could have in 2 years, be- 
cause there are other intangibles also that play a part of that, such 
as child care, because it is harder when you have a child to do 
those things. So I personally don’t think 2 years would have been 
enough. 

Mr. Nussle. And that is part of our current system, too. 

Mr. Ford. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nussle. Well, no, actually I don’t have much more time, and 
I guess I would like to end with this question. If you thought — ^be- 
cause it has been mischaracterized, I think, here today, that chil- 
dren will be taken away from mothers as soon as it happens and 
all of this kind of stuff. 

Let me give you the option that appears to be out on the street 
right now for a lot of mothers, and that is throwing away their 
baby in a dumpster as opposed to giving an opportunity, whether 
it is an orphanage, that word was used, but it doesn’t have to be 
an orphanage, but some kind of placement for the protection of that 
child. 

Given that kind of option, don’t you think it is fair in some in- 
stances if that is what is going to happen under our current system 
that maybe we ought to think, for the protection of that child, that 
there will be some removal in some instances where that is the 
only option that appears to be available? Wouldn’t that be a fair 
system as well? What would be your advice? I mean if the only op- 
tion is diunpsters versus orphanages, what would you choose? 

Ms. Hendricks. I wouldn’t want to put a child in a dumpster, 
of course, but 

Mr. Nussle. Well, that is what the Speaker said in his speech, 
and, imfortunately, some people take that and mischaracterize it 
and use it as the format for plans all along the way. And I would 
just say to the rest of my colleagues on the panel, it is that kind 
of conversation and discussion and mischaracterization that is 
going to make it very hard to move forward in a bipartisan fashion 
and work toward a plan that solves these problems for the people 
that are testifying here. 
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Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, could I be recognized just for about 30 
seconds? To put it a little bit clearer, Ms. Hendricks, under Speak- 
er Gingrich’s proposals you are presently on welfare in school and 
if you had another baby he is proposing that they would take that 
baby away from you and place that baby in an institution. In other 
words, automatically take the baby right away from you. Do you 
think that would be the right approach in this 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to allow him to 
mischaracterize the proposal. That is not what Mr. Nussle is talk- 
ing about. 

Chairman Shaw. I think the gentleman from Tennessee knows 
very well that that is not the proposal and I would challenge the 
gentleman from Tennessee to point anywhere in this legislation 
where it states the Federal Government is going to take or can 
take or is empowered to take or has ever taken any baby away 
from its mother. 

Mr. Ford. Under the current program we have not, Mr. Chair- 
man. But the Speaker of the House, your leader, is proposing it in 
the welfare reform package or where the additional child would re- 
ceive no funds at all and would never be eligible in her whole life- 
time and would be penalized because of the mother, who had an 
unintended pregnancy. 

Chairman Shaw. With all due respect, I am going to now excuse 
this panel. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Let me finish. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is mischaracterizing the position of the Speaker. I think that is too 
bad, because we on the Republican side have reached out to the 
Democratic side and I will continue to do so to work in a bipartisan 
manner for the good of everybody. 

Mr. Rangel pointed out that we weren’t filtering witnesses to 
only sell one side. We are going through this hearing process to 
learn, all of us to learn, the Republicans and the Democrats to 
learn, so that we can come up with the best possible bill. That is 
what we want — all of us want to help people. 

We will disagree somewhat on how to do that. But all of us want 
to arrive at the same place, and by sharing ideas, sharing point of 
views, having open hearings, hearing from a wide variety of wit- 
nesses — that is the best way to do it and that is the way I intend 
to conclude the hearing. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, if she was 16, 17, or 18, that is what 
Speaker Gingrich is proposing in his Contract With America, or in 
her case now they would cap all benefits, whereas the kid would 
not be eligible for any additional AFDC benefits, and that is what 
the Republicans are proposing. 

We have also asked the Republicans to really walk this through 
what you are, in fact, proposing. We have not heard that before 
this Subcommittee. 

Chairman Shaw. Oh, I have offered to do that for you. 

Mr. Ford. We welcome that. 

Chairman Shaw. We will have the walk through at the appro- 
priate time. And we are going to be getting more and more input. 
I think I made clear to Mrs. Kennelly, who has spoken out on sev- 
eral occasions now with regard to having child support enforcement 
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in the bill, that I think it should be in the bill; we intend to put 
it in the bill, and go forward. 

I think that there are areas of wide agreement, and we should 
try to focus on them. We sit here and it concerns me that we are 
sitting here as lawmakers arguing over the shape of the table when 
we have a whole segment of the population going down the tubes. 

We are going to help them, and we are going to stop this par- 
tisan bickering. We are going to work this out between us and we 
are going to get something done; we are going to pass legislation 
and we are going to send something down to the White House that 
the President will sign. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, point of clarification following the 
theme you stress. This Member will be pushing one point if indeed 
I have misunderstood the legislation, and the point will be: Under 
the law that you are supporting, would it have been possible for 
Ms. Hendricks to have received AFDC payments for more than 2 
years under her present situation since she has not worked during 
the 2-year period? 

Chairman Shaw. The present legislation, as it is written, would 
require work after 2 years, so there would have to be work done 
for the benefits after 2 years. 

Mr. Rangel. And so that is why I am going to try to keep the 
tone as such so that we can continue to talk with each other and 
try to reach a solution. But I was lauding the Chair for having both 
of these witnesses. 

I think you have answered that you intend to take care of the 
problem that Ms. White has raised as it relates to going after the 
male. OK, we can work on that. 

Now, as it relates to Ms. Hendricks, if you support her achieve- 
ments at this point, are you prepared to adjust the legislation to 
allow requiring work as a condition of benefits to continue to hap- 
pen if a person has the drive that she has had? 

Chairman Shaw. Well, I am sure that the Committee will con- 
tinue to address this, and it will be going forward with the amend- 
ment process. As to how the legislation is going to finally end up 
or how the votes will come out 

Mr. Rangel. Under the present law, this accomplishment that 
we all are proud of, that America is proud of could not have hap- 
pened with the proposed legislation. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Again, I would like to thank the panel for being 
with us and taking your time on your lunch hours, as I understand 
it, and we very much appreciate your presence here and your testi- 
mony. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Hendricks. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. May I just respond to one thing Mr. Rangel said? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. As I understand this process, we are not here sup- 
porting a specific piece of legislation. Yes, there is a specific piece 
of legislation attached to the Contract With America, and yes, that 
forms the basis for our starting point. 
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But it is only a starting point, as far as I am concerned, and I 
think as far as the Members of our side are concerned, that is what 
this hearing process is all about, so that we can learn more than 
we already know and use what we learn to craft a product at the 
appropriate time to move forward. 

But the purposes of these hearings is not to support a specific 
piece of legislation. I want to make that clear, at least that is my 
view. 

Mr. Rangel. Would the gentleman yield for purposes of allowing 
me to respond? 

Mr. McCrery. Be happy to. 

Mr. Rangel. The major problem is that this procedure is totally 
unusual to the regular procedure of the House of Representatives. 
In this room over the years, we have hearings on a piece of legisla- 
tion. Now, I am telling you 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Rangel, that is not so. You know that. We 
have hearings all the time without having a base piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Chairman Shaw. If the gentleman would yield 

Mr. Rangel. I would like to respond to this gentleman. 

Chairman Shaw. This process started in the last Congress. We 
had several hearings on welfare reform, and we are continuing 
those hearings, and then at some point, hopefully by the end of this 
month, or the very early part of February, a mark will be laid 
down on which we will go to work on formulating the legislation. 

But don’t say this isn’t precedented, because I believe we have 
sufficient precedent. Mr. Ford had several hearings on welfare re- 
form without a hearing addressing a specific bill, as I understood 
the hearings. 

Mr. McCrery. And Mr. Rangel, we had hearing after hearing 
after hearing on the Health Subcommittee last year on health care 
reform without having a base bill. In fact, if you want to say, well, 
we had the President’s bill, the President’s bill wasn’t even offered 
for markup in the Health Subcommittee. So this is not without 
precedent. 

Mr. Rangel. In the literature giving notifications of these hear- 
ings, was it not agreed that this is on the Contract With America? 

Mr. McCrery. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. So forgive me if the questions that I raise deal with 
the provisions that are in the Contract With America. 

Mr. McCrery. Oh, I think those are appropriate. 

Mr. Rangel. So it was not inappropriate for me, I hope, for me 
to ask Ms. White and for me to ask Ms. Hendricks. 

Mr. McCrery. Not at all. We did the same thing. 

Mr. Rangel. Let the record state that it was not the Republicans 
that would have restricted Ms. Hendricks, nor my colleagues that 
would have not dealt with the questions you raise, Ms. White, but 
it was with the Contract With America that would have done this 
to both of you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Rangel, we look forward to continuing to 
work with you to bring out evidence from the witnesses so that we 
can fashion a product that we can agree will help solve the terrible 
condition of the welfare system in its current state. 
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Mr. Rangel. Do you know how we could really 

Chairman Shaw. I am going to have to cut off the exchange. 

Mr. Rangel. How we could really move a lot faster is when you 
agree, if you would, as the Chair just did, on the question raised 
by Ms. White, he said we are going to deal with that. That would 
mean that after the hearing, we can all get together with staff and 
find out how we are going to deal with it. 

Mr. McCrery. Exactly. 

Mr. Rangel. If someone would say right now that we would like 
to deal with the question that was raised by Ms. Hendricks. 

Mr. McCrery. Yes, Ms. Hendricks. 

Mr. Rangel. If someone would say — I am impressed by what she 
has been able to do. I would like to encourage other people to do 
this, rather than become dependent on that check. If someone 
would say let’s see whether we can fashion something to protect 
this type of behavior, then I would say, that is off the table. 

Mr. McCrery. I would be glad to talk about that. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, I think you have said that, so 

Mr. Collins. I think there have been several who have said that, 
Mr. Chairman. The same gentleman over there criticized me for 
congratulating two ladies who got out of the trap. 

Mr. Rangel. All I am saying, sir, is that — I misunderstood your 
congratulations. If I thought you were saying that you congratulate 
her and you want to have in the legislation provisions that would 
support that, then I would congratulate you again for saying let’s 
work together to preserve this. Am I making myself clear? 

Mr. Collins. We are working toward legislation. 

Mr. Rangel. The Contract With America prevents this from hap- 
pening. If you are going to work together with us, I mean with you 
and me, let’s make certain that we preserve this. 

Mr. McCrery. So does the President’s bill, but hey, we are going 
to work on it. 

Chairman Shaw. We are going to proceed with the second panel 
on the witness list. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, please. 

Chairman Shaw. First on our second panel is Rebecca Blank, a 
noted economist from Northwestern University who has written 
widely on social issues, including training programs, welfare issues, 
and emplojunent policy. Next is Rev. Robert Sirico who has been 
active in the public policy arena for many years writing often on 
the interplay between religion and economic and social policy. In 
1994 Father Sirico was appointed to the Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission. And finally, Ruth Wasem of the nonpartisan Congres- 
sional Research Service is a face that is familiar to Members of this 
Committee. Ms. Wasem for many years has been an enormous help 
to us, especially on immigration and teen pregnancy issues. We are 
delighted she and the rest of the panel can join us today. And we 
will now proceed with Dr. Blank. Welcome to the Committee. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, could I be recognized. 

Chairman Shaw. I am stopping this bickering that is going on. 

Mr. Ford. It is really just for the record. Just for one brief state- 
ment and just to coin that section 105 in reference to the statement 
that I made earlier with the witnesses. This section of the Contract 
With America prohibits benefits to children and their parents when 
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a child is born out of wedlock while the parent was under 18 or 
under 21 at State option. The ban applies for the entire childhood 
of the child unless the mother marries the biological father or an- 
other man legally adopts the child. That is what I was making ref- 
erence to when I questioned the witness. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford, this or any other provision of the bill 
that you object to will be addressed during the markup process, 
and I am sure that whatever we use for the markup document, 
that you will be actively involved in that. 

Mr. Ford. That was just pointed out by your colleague on your 
side of the aisle that 1 just point to the reference in the Contract 
With America and I just wanted to point to that section. 

Chairman Shaw. OK Dr. Blank, your full statement has been 
made a part of the record and if you would proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF REBECCA M. BLANK, PH.D., PROFESSOR, 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 
SITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

Ms. Blank. Good. Thank you. I see my role here today as very 
similar to that of Professors Wilson and Loury in the first panel. 
I am not a political partisan; I am here primarily as an academic 
researcher concerned with the causes and the consequences of the 
social problems that face us. 

If you don’t believe that, you can look at the first section of my 
statement where I go through the numbers on nonmarital births 
and how they were changing. I will not take you through that in 
my oral statement but instead focus on what I think is the crux 
of the issue before us here. What are the causes of declining mar- 
riage and the rising numbers of single mothers? Let me indicate 
first what is not the primary cause of this phenomenon and then 
ask what the cause is. 

First, the rising share of out-of-wedlock births is not primarily 
due to the structure of cash welfare payments. A wide variety of 
studies have related benefit payments within AFDC, the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children Program, often called welfare, 
to fertility issues. 

Depending on which study one looks at, the results either indi- 
cate that once you control for other variables, the effects are either 
small or simply nonexistent. 

Robert Moffett, a professor of economics at Brown University, 
was recently asked to write a review of this literature, the effects 
of AFDC on fertility, for the Joiumal of Economic Literature, a jour- 
nal published by the American Economics Association. After exten- 
sively discussing these studies. Professor Moffett concludes “The 
failure to find strong benefit effects is the most notable characteris- 
tic of this literature.” 

There is other evidence that supports this academic research. 
First, as many have noted, the monthly support levels available 
from AFDC have fallen steadily since the sixties. It is hard to un- 
derstand how the recent rapid increase in unwed motherhood can 
be fueled by public assistance pa 3 nnents when their levels have 
been declining. 

Second, and Professor Wilson noted this earlier, the rise in births 
among unwed mothers is not limited to those who rely on AFDC 
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for support but is spread throughout the income distribution and 
has occurred in every industrialized country around the world. 
Unwed motherhood is a social phenomenon related to many factors. 
The claim that it is primarily driven by welfare payments available 
to only a small fraction of the U.S. population is to miss this larger 
picture entirely. 

Third, the cross-national evidence here is particularly revealing. 
The United States has one of the highest rates of single mother- 
hood and the highest rate of teen pregnancy although it provides 
less in support for single mothers than most other industrialized 
countries. 

Canada provides a really excellent example. Canada, in the 
mideighties, paid what they call social assistance to single mothers 
at a level approximately twice as high as the United States. Yet 
their birth rate to single mothers remains well below that of the 
United States. 

In this case, what is the cause of rising out-of-wedlock births? 
There are a variety of answers to this and, as Dr. Loury noted, the 
answers are many and complex. There is no one single causal re- 
sult here. To mention just three of the main reasons, number one, 
women’s ability to find jobs and to support themselves in the labor 
market has increased, increasing their economic independence. 

Number two, men’s ability to support a family, particularly 
among less skilled men, have declined. As anyone who reads the 
newspaper knows, among both high school dropouts and high 
school graduates, wage rates adjusted for inflation have declined 
substantially since the seventies by 5 to 15 percent depending upon 
men’s skill level. The net effect is that men are less attractive as 
marriage partners. 

Number three, as others have noted before me, the social stigma 
associated with unwed motherhood has declined. It is important to 
note the growing economic independence of women and the decline 
in stigma associated with single parenthood has affected all women 
and explains a rise in single parenthood among women of all in- 
come groups consistent with the evidence. 

In this world, then, what would be the effect of limiting or abol- 
ishing publish assistance for single mothers? I think you need to 
look at this as a cost-benefit analysis. There may indeed be some 
results that would be pleasing in some ways. It is an open question 
of how big the magnitude of those results would be. But there 
would also be devastating costs associated with such a legislative 
change. 

Let me talk about three results that would occur. Number one, 
fewer women will have children as single mothers, either because 
they engage in less premarital sex, because they use birth control 
more consistently or because they are more likely to have abortions 
if they become pregnant. Given the evidence available, it is very 
difficult to talk about what the size of any of those effects are going 
to be. 

Given what we know about teenage pregnancy, and a number of 
others have testified to this before me, it is not much affected by 
rational economic calculations of long-term costs. The main effect 
I suspect is more likely to be on abortion rates than it is going to 
be on initial pregnancies. 
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Number two, among women who continue to give birth to chil- 
dren, they will be less likely to live independently. Many of them 
will live with other family members, such as parents or sisters, will 
live with boyfriends, or will choose to marry. Again, it is hard to 
predict the size of this impact. 

It is, however, important to note that this route may do nothing 
to solve poverty among women and these children. Many poor 
women have families and boyfriends who are also quite poor. One 
could imagine that many poor women and children will end up in 
more crowded housing situations where more people live together 
and pool income but where the larger household is still poor. 

It is also important to note that the incidence of domestic abuse 
among low-income women seems to be quite high. The State of 
Washington, in a random sample of their AFDC recipients, found 
fully 60 percent reported a history of sexual or physical abuse as 
adults. 

Now, they actually didn’t believe those numbers. They went back 
to doublecheck them and indeed confirmed that they seemed to be 
true. Moving women back into more shared housing arrangements 
may well increase these problems for at least a subset for both 
women and children. 

Number three, a number of women will try to maintain their 
independence and try to survive economically without public assist- 
ance. Some of them will do this in mainstream employment. Some 
of them will do this in illegal employment. Some of these women, 
particularly those with no family to help, will find themselves out 
of work, in jobs that simply can’t pay the rent, and some of these 
women, in the absence of public support, will turn up among the 
homeless. 

A number of other people before me have testified to the effect 
of poverty on children. Its effects are devastating by virtually every 
study that we have. The cost of substantially cutting back our pub- 
lic assistance programs is negative long-term effects on the chil- 
dren. This is a cost I would not be willing to bear from what I know 
of the research literature in this airea. 

If cutting back public assistance is not the answer, that leads us 
to the obvious question: What other policy options do we have? 
Rather than a scorched Earth policy whereby all low-income, never- 
married women are cut off from social safety nets, there are other 
choices available to us. They are outlined in my statement and I 
would encourage you to ask me about them if you would like to 
talk about them in more detail. They are very similar to issues that 
have been raised by my predecessors in panel one. 

We need to do things that change the entire culture of our soci- 
ety and its attitudes toward yoimg women and teen pregnancy. 
That means communicating with both yoimg women and young 
men. We also need to make the welfare system one that essentially 
encourages work rather than discoirrages it. I am a strong sup- 
porter of job training and emplojnnent programs, run more effec- 
tively than we have in the past. 

It is very tempting and it is very human to desire simple an- 
swers. Public policy would be easier if welfare were the primary 
cause of rising single parenthood and if eliminating welfare pay- 
ments to never-married mothers could eliminate single parenthood 
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without any other costs. Unfortunately, the world we live in is far 
from simple and good policy requires that we reject such simple an- 
swers. 

Government programs are not the primary cause of out-of- 
wedlock childbearing and eliminating government programs will 
not solve that problem. If we want to decrease the incidence of sin- 
gle motherhood in this country, it will require a degree of social 
agreement and social will from all parts of our society. Let’s recog- 
nize the complexity of this problem and resist simple, easy and 
wrong answers that only increase economic need. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF REBECCA M. BLANK, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
January 20, 1995 


No one disputes the ^ts; Pregnancy occurs too often among unmarried teenage 
mothers, who doom themselves to a life of economic struggle by dropping out of school to raise 
their children. Rising rates of child poverty in the United States are largely driven by the 
increase in the number of single mothers trying to raise children on their own.* While the 
majority of these women are divorced or separated, an increasing share have children outside 
of marriage. The problem in these poor families is two-fold: Lack of income and economic 
resources limits the opportunities they can provide their children, while the presence of only one 
parent means that there is often no one to share the Job of parenting, disciplining, and loving 
the children. The result is that the single parent who is trying to do it all often must face major 
economic and emotional burdens. 

The topic of today's hearing is the causes and effects of the rising share of births to 
unmarried women. I will answer this question by focusing on four major issues: (1) How is 
the growing share of non-marital births defined? (2) What is causing the rising share of births 
to unmarried women? (3) What will be the effect of limiting or abolishing public assistance for 
these families? and (4) What other policy options do we have? 


(1) How is the growing share of non-marital births defined? 

Let us first be clear about the phenomenon we are discussing: The share of births to 
unmarried mothers is rising as a share of all births. To understand why this is happening, it is 
important to distinguish between the birth rate among single and married women and the nwnber 
of births. The non-marital birth rate gives the probability that a single woman will have a child. 
TTie total number of non-marital births is the result of the non-marital birth rate, multiplied by 
the number of single women in the population. Similarly, the total number of marital births is 
the marital birth rate, multiplied by the number of married women. The 'illegitimacy ratio, ' 
or the share of non-marital births, is the total number of non-marital births divided by all births 
(births to single women plus births to married women). This ratio is affected by birth rates 
among both married and single women, as well as by the number of single women relative to 
the number of married women in the population. 

As it turns out, the birth rate of single women - the probability that a single woman will 
have a child — has actually declined among black women and remained relatively low among 
white women. What has changed is that the number of single women relative to the number of 
married women has grown enormously, at the same time as the birth rale of married women has 
declined. Let me discuss each of these in turn. Appendix 1 gives more detail on the numbers 
I discuSs here. 

First, fertility among married women has declined as family sire has declined. In fact, 
the declines in family size among black married couples are even greater than among white 
married couples. Declining fertility among married women is presumably not the problem we 
are talking about at this hearing although it has increased the share of out-of-wedlock births. 
If married couples are having fewer children, even if there were no increase at all in '>’e "umber 
of non-marital births, then the out-of-wedlock birth rate would go up. 

Among white women, the share of non-marital births has gone from 2 percent in 1960 


' An excellent book by Sara McLanahan and Gary Sandefur, Growing llrr with a Single 
Parent , documents the negative effects of growing up in a single parent family on children of 
all ages. 
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to 21 percent in 1990.’ If marital fertility had remained at its 1960 level, the share of non- 
marital births would have been only 13 p er c ent, or g points lower. Among black women, the 
share of non-marital births has gone from 23 percent in 1960 to 65 percent in 1990. If black 
women’s marital fertility had remained at its 1960 level, the illeginmacy ratio for blacks would 
have been 46 percent, or 19 points lower. 

Thus, the raw data on the share of out-of-wedlock births overstates the problem. 
Declining marital fertility is presumably a choice made by married couples which is not 
particularly worrisome. What we are concerned with is a rise in the share of non-marital births 
due to the rising number of non-marital births, not that due U) a decline in the number of marital 
births. 


The number of out-of-wedlock births has been rising, but the birth rate for single women 
— the probability that a single woman will have a child — has not changed much at all. Among 
all single white women, b^een 1960 and 1990, the probability of giving birth has gone from 
0.9 percent to 3.3 percent. Among all single black women, between 1960 and 1990 the 
probability of giving birth has gone from 9.8 percent to 9.0 percent. In other words, the 
probability a single black women will have a child has actually dropped. Single women are not 
giving birth at much higher rates than they were in the past. 

The main reason the number of births to single mothers is rising is that there are many 
more single women in the female population than before. Women are marrying later, and 
divorcing sooner. Thus, the rise in the number of non-marital births is not occurring primarily 
because single women are more likely to have babies, but because there are simply more single 
women out there and hence more babies bom to single women. 

Nowhere is this more evident than among teens. The share of births to unmarried 
women among teens has soared. It is true that single teens are more likely to get pregnant than 
ever before. But even mote important is the fact that few teenage women marry. In the past, 
many teenage women were married and had children as married women. Almost all teenagers 
today who have children ate not married and do not get married when they give birth. 

This is important because it changes the focus of the question. The main question is not 
"Why are teens (and other single women) having many more children than before?’ Rather, the 
primary question should be 'Why are teens (and other women) marrying much less than 
before?’ 


(2) What are the causes of declining marriage and rising numbers of single 
mothers? Let me first indicate what is a <21 the primary cause of this phenomenon, namely, cash 
assistance to single mothers, and then ask what the cause is. 

A. The rising share of out-of-wedlock births is not primarily due to the structure of 
existing welfare nrograms . There is very little evidence for the claim that welfare payments are 
driving the increase in teen pregnancy. A wide variety of studies have related benefit payments 
within the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program, which is most typically 
referred to as welfrue, to fertility issues. Depending on which study one looks at, the results 
either indicate that, once you control for other variables, AFDC payments are not related to 
women’s fertility or the effect is relatively small. Robert Moffitt, a professor of economics at 
Brown University, was recently asked to write a review of the research in this area by the 
Journal of Economic Literature , published by the American Economic Association. After 
extensively discussing all the studies, Moffitt, concludes, ’The failure to find strong benefit 
effects is the most notable charact:;ristic of this literature.’ Appendix 2 provides a complete set 
of citations to this literature and summarizes their results. 


’ Unless otherwise noted, the data cited here are all for women ages 15 to 44, and come 
from the government data in Vital Statistics of the United States and "Marital Status and Living 
Arrangements, ’ Current Population Reports, Series P-20. See Appendix 1 . 
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Since racial differences are often invoked in the public discussion, it is worth noting that 
the research literature indicates that the relationship between benefit levels and fertility belutvior 
is slightly stronger among low-income white women than among African-American women. 
Among black women, there is almost no persuasive evidence that benefit levels and non-marital 
births are linked. There seems to be a weak positive link among white women. 

Let me indicate other evidence that supports the conclusion that there is little relationship 
between welfare support levels and rising problems of out-of-wedlock births. 

First, as many have noted, the monthly support levels available from AFDC and food 
stamps have fallen steadily since the late 1960s. In 1970, the typical woman with 3 children and 
no other income would have received $900 (in $1992) from AFDC and food stamps combined - 
- the primary public support programs that help pay the monthly bills. By 19^, the typical 
woman receiv^ around $700. It is hard to understand how the recent rapid increase in unwed 
motherhood can be fueled by public assistance payments when their levels have been declining. 


Second, the rise in births among unwed mothers is not limited to those who rely on 
AFDC for support. It is a phenomenon spread throughout the income distribution. While 
higher income single women still have much lower rates of unwed births, their probability of 
giving birth has also risen substantially in the last 20 years. Non-marital births have also risen 
in virtually every industrialized country in the world. Unwed motherhood is a social 
phenomenon that is related to many changing factors, from increased economic independence 
by women, to decreased social stigma. To claim that it is primarily driven by welfare payments 
~ available to only a small fraction of the U.S. population ~ is to miss the larger picture 
entirely. 

Third, the cross-national comparisons here are very revealing. Relative to many other 
industrialized countries, government support for single mothers is much lower in the U.S. than 
elsewhere. Yet, the U.S. has one of the higher rates of single motherhood, and the highest rate 
of teen pregnancy. For instance, Canada is a country that is similar to the U.S. in many ways, 
both economic and social. In the mid 1980s, Canada's public assistance programs for poor 
single mothers provided about twice as much support as in the United Slates. Yet, Canada’s 
illegitimacy rate continues to be below that of the United States'. 

I'm an economist and 1 believe in economic incentives. On the margin, I think the 
evidence indicates that variations in birth levels have a weak relationship to variations in AFDC 
benefit levels, with stronger effects for while women than for black women. But given the 
magnitude of the effects, there is no research evidence that would support a conclusion that the 
presence of AFDC has been in any way the driving force behind large increases in births among 
unmarried women. In fact, monthly payment levels have been steadily declining. 

B. So what is the cause of risine out-of-wedlock births? Why then, has marriage among 
mothers declined? This is a big topic and, not surprisingly, there is a big research literature 
relating to it. The short answer is: There are many overlapping factors. Let me list a few. 

1 . Women 's ability to find jobs and support themselves in the labor market has irtcreased, 
increasing their economic independence. This has made marriage seem less attractive (it’s not 
an economic necessity for many women any more), and single parenthood seem economically 
viable. 


2. Men 's ability to support a family, particularly among men with fewer formal skills, has 
declined. Among both high school drop-outs and high-school graduates, wages rates (adjusted 
for inflation) have declined substantially since the late 1970s, by S to 15 percent depending on 
the skill level. This is due to a host of reasons, as the demand for less-skilled workers in our 
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cuirent economy continues to decline.’ The net effect is that men are less attractive as marriage 
partners. 

3. The social stigma associated with unwed motherhood has declined. For many young 
women, particularly in the African-American community, the acceptability of single parenthood 
has spre^ as more women become single mothers. This has occurred at the same time as 
sexual activity outside of marriage has also become much more common and widely acceptable 
in many parts of the population. 

It is important to note that the growing economic independence of women and the 
decline in stigma associated with single parenthood has affected women and explains a rise 
in single paroithood anrang women of all income groups, consistent with the evidence. The 
decline in the labor market oi^rtunities among less-sk^led men primarily affects less-skilled 
women, due to marital sorting, and explains higher levels of unwed moAerhood among this 
group than among higher income groups. 

In summary then, the primary causes of a decline in the propensity of women to marry 
are changes in the labor market and in the social acceptability of single parenthood that has 
influenced women at all income levels. There is little evidence that the existence of cash- 
assistance to low-income women has been anything but a very minor factor behind the 
substantial increases in out-of-wedlock births. In fact, a long-term decline in the level of this 
assistance over the past 25 years - years when the rise in out-of-wedlock birth has been steepest 
- indicates that welfare is not a primary cause of rising single motherhood. 


(3) What will be the effect of limiting or abolishing public assistance for these families? 

Current legislative proposals suggest eliminating public assistance for teenage mothers, 
or sharply limiting it for children bom outside of marriage. What effect will this have? 

Beyond a doubt this will make it much more difficult for single mothers to survive 
economically. All of the following effects are likely to occur. 

1 . Fewer women wili have children as single mothers, either because they engage in less 
extra-marital sex, because they use birth-control more consistently, or because they are more 
likely to have abortions if they become pregnant. Given evidence currently available, it is 
impossible to say exactly how big this effect would be. Based on what we know about current 
teenage sexual behavior and the small weight which young men and women often give to future 
consequences, I would not expect the decline in non-marilal births among low-income women 
to be greater than IS to 20 percent at the maximum. This is not a small effect, but it means a 
substantial number of out-of-wedlock births will continue to occur. (There is no reason to 
expect this to have any affect at all on the out-of-wedlock births that occur to women whose 
income is well above the poverty line, so the overall out-of-wedlock birth rate would fall by less 
than this.) 

2. Among women who contirme to give birth to children, they will be less likely to live 
independently. More of them will live with other family members (such as parents or sisters), 
or will live with boyfriends, or will choose to marry. Again, it is hard to predict the size of this 
impact. 


It is important to note that this route may not do anything to solve poverty among these 
women and their children. Many poor women, in particular, have families and boyfriends who 


’ For a good summary of both the facts and the potential causes of the changes in wages for 
less-skilled men, see Frank Levy and Richard Mumane, "U.S. Earnings Levels and Earnings 
Inequality: A Review of Recent Trends and Explanations.'' Journal of Economic Literature . 
Vol 30:3, September 1992. A forthcoming volume by the Urban Institute will also be useful. 
Welfare Reform and the Realities of the Job Market , edited by Demetra Nightingale and Robert 
Haveman. 
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are also quite poor. One could imagine that many poor women and their children will end up 
in more crowcM housing situations, where more people live together and pool income but where 
the larger household in total is still quite poor. In addition, it is important to note that the 
incidence of domestic abuse among low-income women seems to be quite high. The state of 
Washington, in a random study of all their AFDC recipients, found that fully 60 percent 
reported a history of sexual or physical abuse as adults, either from family members or 
boyfriends.' This is fai above the incidence of physical and sexual abuse in the general 
population. Thus, moving women back into more shared housing arrangements may increase 
these problems for both the women and their children. 

3. A lumber of women will try to maintain their independence and survive economically 
without public assistance. Most of these women will work mote hours. Some of this will be 
in mainstream legitimate employment, and some of it will be in illegal employment. The 
evidence we have about the low-wage labor market facing many of the least-skilled women is 
that many of them are unable to find jobs that fully replace public assistance. This is 
particularly true since many women need to pay child care expenses if they have pre-schoolers 
at home or if they work while their children are home from school. Some of these women, 
particularly those with no family available to help, will find themselves out of work, or in jobs 
that simply can’t pay the rent. These women, in absence of public support, will turn up among 
the homeless. 

Evaluations of the impact of increased hours of work among women in states running 
welfare-to-work programs indicate that these programs increase women's hours of work and 
decrease their reliance on AFDC, but that their overall change in income is quite small. In other 
words, few less-skilled women can earn enough in the labor market to do more than just replace 
public assistance income unless they make major increases in their hours of work. 

More labor market work has obvious implications for single parents who must also serve 
as sole parent for their children. Adult presence, discipline and oversight in the household will 
decline. In less safe neighborhoods, where children are at risk of street violence and gang 
participation, this may result in very bad outcomes for some children and their families. 

What is the net effect of cutting welfare payments for unmarried women? Those who 
claim it will decrease the probability that single women have children, and will increase 
marriage rates are surely right. Those who claim that a substantial number of never-married 
women will still choose to have children and that these women and their children will almost 
surely be poorer ate also right. The question is how big these effects will be. 

Let us assume an enormously and unbelievably large effect from ending welfare to never- 
married mothers: Let us assume that only 50 percent of the non-marilal births occur after these 
laws limiting welfare payments to unmarried mothers are passed. This still means that half of 
today’s unmarried women and their children will be left without any backup support. Most of 
them will be poorer and more desperate than they were before. The cost of this for the children 
as well as the mother can be devastating, breaking up these families and/or permanently hurting 
the children’s cognitive and emotional development. This is a cost that 1 would find 
unacceptable. As a society, we have always been willing to help mothers and their children 
when they became extremely poor. 

It is worth underlining the fact that poverty, in and of itself, is very bad for children. 
Poor families often live in substandard housing and have difficulty purchasing basic necessities 
such as food and clothing. Poor children are more likely than nonpoor children to be too short 
and too thin for their age. They also tend to develop academic skills more slowly than nonpoor 
children. And, poor children who live in poor neighborhoods are less likely than more affluent 
children to complete high school. Increasing the depth of poverty among the children of never- 
married mothers will only increase the magnitude of these problems. 


' Washington State Institute for Public Policy, Women in Transition: A Family Income 
Study Newsletter . Olympia, WA: Evergreen State College. September 1993. 
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(4) What other policy options do we have? 

Rather than adopting a scorched-earth policy, whereby all low-income never-married 
mothers are cut off from any form of a social safety net, there are other choices available to us. 
If we want to bring down the high rates of out-of-wedloclc childbearing, we need to do the 
following: 

1 . Call upon the resources of American families and social institutions such as churches, 
youth organizations, schools, etc. to get the message out that it's not "ok" to be pregnant and 
single. In many ways, changing the social accqnability of single motherhood is something that 
the government can do much less well than other institutions, although the government can help 
fund demonstration projects run by other organizations that participate in this effort, and can 
provide a clearinghouse of information on effective programs. For instance. Title XX of the 
Public Health Service Act has ftmded a variety of evaluations on how to run effective programs 
that discourage teenage pregnancy. 

2. Assure that our public schools function effectively, communicating the importance of 
education to their students, and a sense of the possibilities that high school and post-high school 
training can provide. Teenage girls who value a high school degree and post-high school 
training are much less likely to become pregnant than girls who do not. Teenage boys need to 
receive the same message, so that the pool of men who are left out of an increasingly 
internationalized and skill-demanding economy shrinks over time. 

3. For those women who do become single mothers and find themselves in economic 
need, make sure that public assistance provides not only cash assistance, but also a strong set 
of job training and job placement programs. The best thing we can do, within the context of 
our current laws, is to strengthen the Family Support Act, passed in 1988, to assure that teen 
AFDC applicants are immediately put into high school completion programs, with the child care 
assistance and health care assistance necessary to provide effectively for their children. 

It is very tempting, and very human, to desire simple answers. Public policy would be 
easier to determine if welfare were the primary cause of rising single parenthood, and if 
eliminating welfare payments to never-married mothers would eliminate single parenthood 
without any other costs. Unfortunately, the world we live in is far from simple, and good policy 
requires that we reject such answers. Government programs are not the primary cause of these 
problems and changes in government programs will not solve them. Rising rates of out-of- 
wedlock childbearing are the result of multiple changes in the labor market, and in the social 
climate of this country. They will not be quickly turned around by any policy action of the 
federal government. That is an unfortunate fact of life, but it is one that we must face squarely. 


If we want to decrease the incidence of single motherhood in this country, it will require 
a degree of social agreement and social will from all parts of society - from parents and 
grandparents, from civic leaders, from religious leaders, from those who teach school, and from 
all who serve as role models for young people. The message we need to send is clear: "Don't 
have children until you have the skills and economic stability to support them adequately. And 
when you have children, give them (and yourself) the advantage of growing up in a family with 
more than one adult who will live with them and guide them and love them. ' 

Cutting public assistance to never-married mothers will merely increase poverty and all 
of its related pr^lems among mothers and their children. Let’s recognize the complexity of this 
problem and resist simple, easy - and wrong — answers that will only increase economic need 
among American families. 



Birth Rates and Number of Births to Singie and Married Women, 19<!B-1990 
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Appendix 2 

Recent Studies of the ^ect of Welfare on Fertility 


Study 

Data Set 

Analysis 

Variable 

Effect of 

Welfare 

Ellwood-Bane (1985) 

1976 SIE 

1. Had child in last year 

2. Have children 

None 

None 

An-Havemen-Wolfe (1987) 

1987 PSID 

AFDC receipt for 
out-of-wedlock births 

None 

Winegarden (1988) 

1947-1983 
DHHS 
and other 
gov't sources 

Out-of-Wedlock 
birth rate 

Positive for 

Nonwhites 

Rank (1989) 

1980-1983 
admini- 
strative data 

1. Birth while on welfare 

2. Fertility Rate 

Negative effect of 
length of time on 
welfare 

Women on welfare 
have lower fert rate 
than total female 
population 

Plotnick (1990) 

1979-1984 

NLSY 

1. Out-of-wedlock birth 
by age 19 

2. Out-of-wedlock birth 
as first birth 

Positive for whites 
None for nonwhites 
Positive for whites 
None for nonwhites 

Duncan-Hoffman (1990) 

1968-1985 

PSID 

Out-of-wedlock birth 
associated w/AFDC receipt 

None 

Lundberg-Plotnick (1990) 

1979-1986 

NLSY 

Premarital birth 

Positive for whites 
None for blacks 

Murray (1993) 

1954-1988 Illegitimacy ratio 

DHHS and other 
gov't sources 

Positive for whites 
Positive or negative 
for blacks depending 
on specification 

Robins-Fronstin (1993) 

1980-1988 

CPS 

Number of children 

Positive for whites 
and Hispanics 
Negative for blacks 

No effect of add'l 
benefits for more kids 

Acs (1994) 

1979-1988 

NLSY 

First and second births 
by age 23 

Positive effect on 
first births for 
whites; no effect on 
second births 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Blank. 

Reverend Sirico. 

STATEMENT OF REV. ROBERT A. SIRICO, PRESIDENT, THE 

ACTON INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF RELIGION AND 

LIBERTY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN; AND MEMBER, 

MICHIGAN CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 

Father Sirico. Thank you very much. Ladies and gentlemen of 
the Committee, I thank you for inviting me to testify today. 

I come as a nonpartisan. I am not a Republican. The problem of 
illegitimacy is shredding the fabric of our society. We all agree on 
that. It is critical that radical measures be taken to restore the 
family unit as the organic extension of the natural order of private 
life absent excessive government involvement. 

Let me say at the outset that I view a two-parent family as a 
moral norm. Indeed, I believe the family is the fundamental unit 
of society. While there are certainly heroic stories of single moth- 
ers, most of these women would admit their condition is not ideal. 
There is no reason to celebrate it as such as many on the left seem 
to do. 

Other members of this panel are experts who can quote statistics 
on the dimensions of the illegitimacy problem. I am not. Please 
allow me to simply point out the links are quite clear between a 
missing parent in a child’s life and poverty, illegal drug use, failure 
in school, violent crimes, gang activities and suicide. 

Illegitimacy is not merely a technical problem but a moral one. 
To the extent that the Federal Government encourages out-of- 
wedlock births, it is morally culpable. While I hold the Federal 
Government partly responsible for the soaring illegitimacy rates 
since the beginning of the Great Society programs, I am not asking 
Federal officials to solve the problem by themselves. 

In my view, the Federal Government should not now try to tin- 
ker with its welfare programs to punish women who give birth to 
children outside of marriage. As I said, illegitimacy is a moral prob- 
lem and the Federal Government is not and indeed cannot be an 
effective moral teacher. 

Church-state separation requires the welfare bureaucracy to re- 
main morally neutral and it cannot effectively promote sexual re- 
sponsibility from a morally neutral pulpit. Rather than Federal so- 
lutions, I believe there is a principle that should guide any and all 
efforts toward welfare reform. That is the principle of subsidiarity. 

The concept is this: Those social functions that can be accom- 
plished by a lower order of society should not be usurped by a high- 
er order. When it comes to caring for women who are pregnant out 
of wedlock, the resources of first resort, of first resort, should be 
individuals, churches, neighborhoods, then towns and cities. 

The Federal Government has tried to solve the American family 
problem and it has failed. It must now allow these mediating insti- 
tutions to take over. The idea of devolving social responsibility to 
the States is in keeping with the principle of subsidiarity. It is a 
step in the right direction. By itself, however, it is not enough. 

We do not want Washington bureaucracy to merely be replaced 
by equally intrusive government bureaucracy in State capitals. 
^^en dealing with the illegitimacy problem, the very nature of the 
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bureaucratic state, with its one-size-fits-all policies, precludes from 
helping individuals become responsible parents and citizens. In- 
deed, it takes a much deeper xmderstanding of human needs to en- 
courage this. Also, these bureaucracies marginalize religious insti- 
tutions and their moral influence which are more intimately ac- 
quainted with the needs of people on the local level. 

The very existence of the welfare state lessens the incentive for 
individuals to become personally involved in problems like illegit- 
imacy. This lessens their contact with and sensitivity to those in 
need. Under the current system, bad charity has driven out good 
charity. If and when bad charity comes to an end, we can expect 
an explosion of interest in helping those in need. We must begin 
to have faith again in the good efforts of the American people. 

Let me anticipate an objection. Some will say that what is called 
the private sector cannot take care of this problem, that it is nec- 
essary but not sufficient. Let me suggest that we have forgotten 
just how powerful the forces of genuine charity are in American so- 
ciety. For too long, the Federal Grovemment has crowded out pri- 
vate solutions. Once severe budgetary changes begin to remind peo- 
ple of their responsibilities to others, we will be astonished at the 
outpouring of energy. 

But let’s remember that government has no monopoly on compas- 
sion. Indeed, government is compassion’s least able practitioner. 
Let’s allow real charities, not bureaucracy, to take on the illegit- 
imacy problem. Along with the material assistance for mothers who 
are pregnant out of wedlock, charities can administer individual 
care that is catered to a woman’s circumstance, needs, ability, and 
character. 

The welfare state’s pretense is to know these kinds of cir- 
cumstances and it is just that, a pretense. Will a cutoff of parental 
aid lead to an increase in abortion? I think not. Abortion is not a 
cost-free decision. It is the most difficult and painful decision a 
woman can make. 

Far from encouraging abortion, removing subsidies will discour- 
age promiscuity. For a person of free will, it will clarify the issue 
of whether to risk pregnancy in the first place. We cannot, of 
course, guarantee perfect results but we can stop subsidizing the 
present crisis. 

The alternative to the current welfare system is to organize the 
care of at-risk people in a manner that allows for the influence of 
religious values. The government need only allow this to happen, 
it need not promote it. By gradually eliminating Federal benefits 
which impose no concrete responsibilities on the recipient, poor 
women who are pregnant out of wedlock will have to turn to more 
local organizations which include churches, synagogues and 
mosque-run charities. Think of the change in incentives that would 
result. 

If another baby means no hardship and a bigger check, it is easy 
to see why this is not a wholly undesirable situation from one point 
of view. Yet, if the individual circumstance is being closely mon- 
itored by a secular charity or religious ministry, the individual be- 
comes acutely aware that sexual responsibility has a price. 

The religious group ve^ likely views sex outside of marriage as 
sinful and will not provide services without admonition or some 
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form of work in return. As an organic part of a church ministry, 
the individual becomes accountable to those who are providing aid. 

The close contact with providers discourages irresponsible behav- 
ior. This model relies on the classical view of moral tutoring which 
is two dimensional: We abstain from immoral behavior because we 
fear its effects and we abstain because we love the good. Church- 
run charities hope to instill a love of good in the people they help. 
Yet clients may also fear a reprimand or loss of services. 

Fear and love are both motivators. While the latter is a pref- 
erable motive, the former is also effective. Effective charities will 
thrive on their own yet steps must be taken to allow them to flour- 
ish. 

We need to make charitable giving more financially rewarding. 
For example, we could allow individuals to deduct 110 percent of 
their charitable contributions, thereby increasing the incentive to 
give. Or tax deductions could be replaced with a tax credit which 
could allow people to choose to use their money to support public 
or private systems of welfare provision, thereby having an incen- 
tive to monitor those charities. These are decisions for you to de- 
cide. 

Whatever policy routes are taken, the ultimate goal should be to 
return responsibility to individuals, churches, neighborhoods, 
towns, and cities. Every case of family tragedy is different and the 
individuals involved have different resources, abilities, and weak- 
nesses. A faceless bureaucracy cannot take all of these things into 
account, nor can it encourage moral renewal. What people need is 
not layers of public agencies but other human beings who have 
knowledge of their real needs and a commitment to help them be- 
come responsible and independent citizens. 

Thank you for your attention. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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January 20, 1906 

Teatimony Before the House Ways and Means Committee 
by Paulist Father Robert A. Blrieo, President 
The Acton Institute for the Study of Religion and Liberty, 
Grand Rapids, Mlohigan; 
and Member 

The Michigan Civil Rights Commission 


Ladies and Qontleman of tho Committee, thank you for inviting 
me to testify today. The problem of illegitimacy is shredding the fabric of our 
society. It is critical that radical measures ba t^en to restore the family 
unit aa the organic extension of the natural order of private life-absent 
excessive government involvement. 

Let me say at the outset, I view a two-parent family as a moral norm. 
Indeed, I believe the family is the fundamental unit of society. While there 
are certainly a thousand stories of heroic single-motheia, most of these 
women would admit that their condition is not ideal, lltere is no reason to 
oelehrate it aa auch, as many on tho left seem to do. 

Other members nf this panel are experti who can quote statiatica on 
the dimensions of the illegitimacy problem; I am not. But, please allow me to 
simply point out that tho links are quite clear between a missing parent in a 
child's life and poverty, illegal drug use, failure in school, violent crimes, gang 
activities, and auidde. 

The experiment in family engineering has continued long enough. 
Single parent families cun no longer be considered a social norm. Ibey must 
rather be considered a regrettable outcome of unfortuiute circumstances. 
Illegitimacy-which has increased more than 400 percent since 1960-iB the 
most problematic contributor to the breakdown of the two-parent family. I 
could spend more time discussing the size and scope of the problem. 
Because my time is limited, I will discuss what I view as its necessary 
solutioiL 

Illegitimacy is not merely a teclmical problem, but a moral one. To 
the extent that the federal government encourages out-of-wedlock births, it is 
morally culpable. As Charles Murray has made so clear, when the 
government aub8idi7.es out-cf-wcdlo^ births, it removes the structure of 
incentives and disincentives that exist in the social and economic system of 
every society that serve to discourage promiscuity and irrssponsibility. 
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While I hold the fodoral government partially responeible for the 
soaring illegitimacy rates since the beginning of the Grrat Society, I am not 
asking federal offidals to solve the problem themselves. In my view the 
federal government should not no^ try to tinker with its welfare programs to 
punish women who give birth to children outside of marriage. 

As I said, illegitimacy is a moral problem. And the federal government 
is not, and inde^, cannot Im, an effective moral teacher. Church-State 
separation requires tho welfare bureaucracy to remain morally neutral. And 
it cannot effectively promote sexual responsibility from a morally-neutrsl 
pulpit. 


Rather than federal solutiona, I believe there is a principle that should 
guide any and all efforts toward welfare reform: subsidiarity. The concept is 
this; those social functions that can be aocompUshed by a lower order of 
society should not be usurped by a hl^er order. When it comes to caring for 
women who are pregnant out-of-wedlock, the resouroes of first resort should 
be in^viduals, churches, neighborhoods, towns and cities. The federal 
government has tried to solve American femily problems and it has failed. 
Now it must allow these mediating institutionB to take over. 

The idea of devolving social responsibility to the states is in keeping 
with the principle of subsidiarity. It is a step in the ri^t direction. By itself, 
however, it is not enough. We do not want Washington bureaucraciM to be 
replaced by equally intrusive government bureaucracies in state eapitols. 

When dealing with the illegitimacy problem, the veiy nature of the 
welfare atate-with its buroaueratic, one-aize-fits-oU poUcies-precludas it 
from helping individuals become responsible parents and dtizena. Indeed, it 
takes a mu(fo deeper understanding of human needs to encourage this, 

Furthermore, the very existence of the welfare state lessena the 
incentive for individuals to become personally involved in problems like 
illegiUmocy. This lessens their cont^ with and sensitivity to those in need. 
Under tho current system, bad charity has driven out good charity. If and 
when bad charity comes to an end, we can expect an eo^osion of intereet in 
helping those in nood. We must begin to have faith in the good efforts of the 
American people. 

Let me anticipate an objection. Some will say that what is called the 
"private sector* cannot take core of the problem - it is neoessary but not 
suffident. Let me submit that we have forgotten just how powerflil the forces 
of genuine charity are in American society. For too long, the federal 
government has crowded out private solutions. Once severe budgetary 
changes begin to remind people of their reeponsibilitieB to others, we will be 
astonished at the outpouring of energy. Let's toy to remember that 
government has no monopoly on compassion. Indeed, government is 
compassion's least able practitioner. 
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Left allow real charitiee, not bureaueradea, to taka on the illegitimacy 
problem. Along with the material asuiatanee for mothen who are pregnant 
out-of-wedlock, charities can administer individual care that is catered to a 
woman's specific circumstances, needs, abilities, arid character. 

Will a cutoff of parental aid lead to an increase in abortion? No. 
Abortion is not a cost free decision. It is the most difficult and painftil 
decision a woman can make. Far ftnm encouraging abortion, removing 
subsidies will discourage promiscuity. For a person of free will, it will clarify 
the issue of whether to pregnancy in the first place. We cannot, of course, 

guarantee por&ct rosults, but we can stop subsidizing the current crisis. 

The alternative to the current welfare system is to organize the care of 
at-risk young people in a manner that allows far the influence of religious 
values. The government need only allow this to happen: it need not promote 
it. By gradually eliminating federal benefits, which impose no concrete 
responsibilities on the part of the recipient, poor women who are pregnant 
out-of-wedlock will have to turn to more local organizations, whi<^ include 
church, synagogue or mosque-run charities. 

Think of the change in incentives that would result. If anothsr baby 
means no hardship and a bigger chock, it it easy to see why this is not whrily 
undesirable from ono point of view. Yet, if the individual's dreumstanee is 
being closely monitorod by a secular ch^ty or church ministry, the 
individual becomes acutely aware that sexual inesponsibility has a price. 

The church vary likely views sex outside of marriage as a sin, and will 
not provide services without admonition or some frtrm of work in return. As 
an organic part of a church minlstiy the individual becomes accountable to 
those who are providing the aid. llie close contact with the providers 
discourages irreaponsihlo behavior. 

This model relies on the classical view of moral tutoring which is two 
dimensional: we abstain frum immoral behavior because we fear its effiicts 
and we abstain because we love the good. Church-run charities hope to instill 
a love of good in the people they help. Yet clients may also fear a reprimand 
or a loss of services. Feur and love are both motivators. While the latter is a 
preferable motive, the former is also effective. 

Effective charitios will thrive on their own. Yet, steps roust be taken 
to allow them to flourish. We need to make charitable giving more 
finandally rewarding. For example, we could allow individuals to deduct 
110 percent of their charitable contributions, thereby increasing the incentive 
to give. Or tax deductions could be replaced with a tax credit, which would 
allow people to choose to use their money to support either public or private 
systems of welfare provision. Ihese are decisions for you to decide. 
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Whatever policy route* are taken, the ultimate goal ihouldbeto 
return reaponaibuty to indWiduala, churchea, neighborhood*, town* and 
dtiea. Eivery ease of family tragedy la different, and the individuala involvod 
have different reaources, abilitiea, and weaknaaaea. A facelaas bureaucracy 
cannot take all of these into account. Nor can it encourage moral renewal. 

What people need is not layers of public agetkcie*, but other human 
boings who have knowledge of their r^ needs and a commitment to 
help them become responsible and independent citizens. 

Thank you for your attention. 

xxxxxxxxx 


Paulist Father Robert A. Sirico is nesident of the Acton Institute for the 
Study of Religion and Liberty (161 Ottawa Ave., Ste. 301, NW, Grand Rapids, 
MI. eieCdSd-dOSO) The Acton Institute is a non-profit, non-political, inter- 
faith organization founded to promote an undentanding of the moral 
foundation* of the free market among religiou* leaders. Father Sirico’* 
appearance before Congrooa doe* not neeossarily reflect the view of the Civil 
Rl^ts Commiaaion of Michigan. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Wasem. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH ELLEN WASEM, PH.D., SPECIALIST 

IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH 

SERVICE, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Ms. Wasem. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. On behalf of the Congressional Research Service, I 
am pleased to testify before you on research that my colleague, 
Thomas Gabe, and I conducted on the demographic trends relating 
to out-of-wedlock childbearing and the AFDC caseload growth. 

In the interest of time, I will offer only hi gh l ights of the chart 
book prepared for Chairman E. Clay Shaw on January 13, 1995, 
which accompanies my statement. 

American families have changed dramatically over the past dec- 
ades. Broad societal trends relating to marriage, divorce, and pre- 
marital childbearing have resulted in increased numbers of chil- 
dren living in single-parent families, headed primarily by mothers. 
These trends in turn have led to an increased risk that children 
bom today will be poor, adding to the pressure on the Nation’s wel- 
fare programs. 

If you will, please turn to page 5 in the attached chart book to 
the figure titled Birth Rates for All Women and Unmarried 
Women, 1940 to 1992. It is evident in this figure that, despite an 
overall decline in the birth rate over the past 30 years, the birth 
rate of unmarried women has increased steadily. This upturn in 
nonmarital births, apparent in the birth rate trends, becomes even 
more striking when calculated as a percent of all births, as is done 
in the chart that is blown up over here. 

The diminishing fertility of married women coincident with the 
growing fertility of unmarried women have increased the likelihood 
that children bora today will be bom outside of marriage. 

Please turn now to page 10 in the chaut book to the figure titled 
Births to Unmarried Women in 1992: Live Births by Age of Mother 
and Previous Births. As you can see from the light gray segments 
of the bar, many of the vuunarried women who gave birth in 1992, 
regardless of age, had given birth previously. In fact, over half of 
the 1.2 million unmarried women who had babies in 1992 had 
given birth previously. 

Although births to adolescents are only 30 percent of the total 
number of births to unmarried women, tiiey meike up more than 
half of all the first births to unmarried women. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that the portion of unmarried women who gave birth in 1992, 
a significant portion of them, had their first clfild during adoles- 
cence. 

Finally, please tirni to page 12 to the figure titled Percent of 
Mother-Only Families Receiving AFDC by Family Type — 1993. As 
indicated by the second bar, nearly half of the mothers who never 
married reported receiving AFDC in 1993, in contrast, only one- 
fifth of divorced women heading households with children reported 
receiving AFDC. 

When we think of this in terms of the children, those hving in 
mother-only famihes were nearly five times more likely to be poor 
than children living in married couple families. Children whose 
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mothers had never been married were the most likely to be poor, 
64 percent in 1993. In September 1994, there were nearly 4.7 mil- 
hon famihes receiving assistance under AFDC. 

The AFDC caseload grew by over 1 million famihes from July 
1989 to January 1993, about a 29-percent increase. A CRS study 
by my colleague, Tom Gabe, attributes perhaps as much as half of 
the recent caseload growth to the increased number of mother-only 
families. 

Mr. Chairman, these conclude my formal remarks and I would 
be happy to take questions. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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Suiement prepared for the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
January 20, 199S 

by 

Ruth Ellen Wasem, Fh.D. 
Specialist in Social Legislation 
Education and Public Welfare Division 


Demognphic Trends Relating to Out-of-Wedlock ChUdbeariog and 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDQ Caseload Grosrth 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. On behalf of the 
Congressional Research Service, I am pleased to testify before you on research that my 
colleague Thomas Gabe and I conducted on demographic trends relating to out-of-wedlock 
childbearing and AFDC caseload growth. In the interest of time, I will offer only 
highlights of the 'chart book* prepared for Chairman Clay Shaw on January 13, 199S, 
which accompanies this statement. 

American families have changed dramatically over the past several decades. Broad 
societal trends relating to marriage, divorce, and premarital childbearing have resulted in 
increased numbers of children living in single-parent families, headed primarily by 
mothers. These trends, in turn, have led to an increased risk that chiidren bom tttday wili 
be poor, adding to the pressure on the Nation’s welfare programs. 

If you will, please turn to page 5 in the attached 'chan book,' to the figure titled 
Binh Rates for All Women and Unmarried Women 19dOio 1992. It is evident in this figure 
lhai - despite an overall decline in the birth rate over the past 30 years - the birth rate 
of unmarried women has increased steadily. This upturn in nonmarital births - apparent 
in the birth rate trends - becomes even more striking when calculated as a percent of all 
births. The diminishing fenility of married women coincident with the growing fertility 
of unmarried women have increased ihe likelihood that children bom today will be bom 
outside of marriage. 

Please turn now to page 10. to the figure titled Births to Unmarried Women In 1992 
Live Births by Age of Mother and Previous Births. As you can see from the light grey 
segments of the bars, many of the unmarried women who gave birth in 1992 - regardless 
of age - had given birth previously. In fact, over half of the 1.2 million unmarried 
women who had babies in 1992 had given birth previously. Although births to adolescents 
are only 30% of the toul number of births to unmarried women, they make up more than 
half of all first births to unmarried women. It appears, moveover, that a significant 
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poitlon of the unmtrried women who five binfa tai 1992 hid ibeir tint child durint 
adolescence. 


Finally, please turn to pa(e 12, to the figure titled Percent Mother-Only Famines 
ReceMnt AFDC by Family Type-1993. As indicated by the second bar, nearly half 
(47.4%) of mothers who never married reported receiving AFDC in 1993. In oontrast, 
only one-fifth of divorced women heading households with children rqiorted receiving 
AHX). In terms of children, those living in mothers-only families were nearly S-times 
more likely to be poor than children living in married-couple families. Childrm whose 
mothers have never been married were the most likely to be poor - 64% in 1993. 

In September 1994, there were nearly 4.7 million families receiving assistance under 
the AFDC program (i.e., basic AFDC program for single parents, excluding families in 
the AFDC-UP (Unemployed Parents) program.) The AFDC caseload grew by over 1 
million families between July 1989 and January 1993 - about a 29% increase. A CRS 
study by my colleague Tom Gabe attributes perhqis as much as one-half the recent 
caseload growth to the increased number of mother-only bmllies. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be happy to take 
questions. 
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CRS Congressional Research Service - Library of Congress - Washington, D.C. 20S40 

January 13, 199S 


TO Honorable E. Clay Shaw, Jr., Chairman 

House Ways and Means Committee 
Human Resources Subcommittee 


FROM Tom Gabe 

and 

Ruth Ellen Wasem 
Specialists in Social Legislation 
Education and Public Welfare Division 

SUBJECT Briefing Chart Book - Demographic Trends Relating to Out-of- 

Wediock Childbearing and Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) Caseload Growth 

This memorandum responds to your request for a briefing ’chart book' depicting 
demographic trends relating to out-of-wedlock childbearing. A brief narrative accompanies 
each chart. 

These charts are based upon data from three sources. The Department of Health and 
Human Services' (DHHS), National Center for Health Statistics (NCHS) has provided data, 
published and unpublished, on births in each Stale and the District of Columbia. The NCHS 
data, unless otherwise noted, represent demographic information for the entire population. 
The Census Bureau's March Income Supplement of the Current Population Survey (CPS) is 
the second major source of data. As its name implies, the CPS is based on a sample. The 
third source is the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) caseload data from the 
Administration on Children and Families in DHHS. 

Several of the figures in this 'chart book' have been taken from current Congressional 
Research Service (CRS) products or from CRS products that are in preparation. As out-of- 
wedlock births, adolescent pregnancy, and AFDC caseload growth ail are of considerable 
interest, we are receiving other requesu from Congressional offices for this type of material. 
Although this 'chart book' is unique to your request on the subject, similar material will be 
prepared in response to other Congressional requests on this and related topics. 

We hope you find this information useful. As you know, Tom Gabe will be unavailable 
from January 13 through January 30. Please call Ruth Wasem at 7-7SS0 if you have any 
questions. 
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SUMMARY 

American families have changed dramatically over the past several decades. Broad 
societal trends relating to marriage, divorce, and premarital childbearing have resulted in 
increased numbers of children living in single-parent families, headed mostly by mothers. 
These trends have placed children at increased risk of being poor and have placed increased 
demands on the Nation's welftre programs. Today, over 1-in-S children live In single, 
female-headed families (i.e., 'mother-oniy famiUtsy, over half of these children are poor; 
about one-third (32.SS) of these families repotted receiving assistance under the Aid to 
Families with D^ndent Children (AFDC) - the major program targeted under current 
welfare refoim efforts. Among diildren whose mother has never married, 64.3% were poor 
in 1993. Nearly half of never-married mothers reported receiving AFDC (47.4%) in 1993. 

DecUning marriage rates and Increased childbearing among unmarried women have 
contributed to the rising share of children being bom to unwed mothers. Out-of-wedlock 
birth rates, steadily moving upward since at least the 1940s, took a marked upward turn in 
the mid-1980s, especially among adolescents. The upnrm in nonmarital births - evident in 
the birth rate trends ~ becomes even more striking when calculated as a percent of all births. 
The diminishing fertility of married women coincideni with the growing fertility of unmarried 
women have increased the likelDiood that children bom today will be bom outside of 
marriage. Although births to adolescents are only 30% of the 1 .2 million births to unmarried 
women, they make up more than half of all first births to unmarried women. It appears, 
moveover, that a significant portion of the unmarried wonten who gave birth in 1992 had 
their fust child as an adolescent. 

In September 1994, there were nearly 4.7 million families receiving assistance under the 
AFDC program (i.e., basic AFDC program for single parents, excluding families in the 
AFDC-UP (Unemployed Parents) program.) The AFDC caseload grew by over 1 million 
families between July 1989 and January 1993 (about a 29% increase). 'The caseload has 
remained relatively level since then. The recent AFDC caseload growth corresponds to the 
recent increases in the number of mother-only families, and especially the recent increase in 
families headed by never married mothers - a group whose ^ildren are most likely to be 
poor, and most likely to receive AFDC. A (JRS study attributes perhaps as much as half dre 
recent caseload growth to the increased number of mother-only families.' 


'U.S. Ubniy of Coegieu. Congreuionsl Rescwch Service. Demographic Trends ^feeling Aid 
to Fmlies widi Dependent Children (AFDC) Caseload Oramah. CRS Report for Congress No. 93-7, 
by Tbomss Gsbe. Wsshington, Dec. 1992. 
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Marriage and Divorce Rates Among Women 
1920 to 1993 
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SOURCE: Flfufe prepared by CRS besed on HCHS deta. Date for 1919 aad 1990 aieaot available. 


• During the 1970s, divorce was the principal factor contributing to a growing share 
of children living in single-parent families. 

• The divorce raie which pealced in 1980-81 remains at historically high levels. 

• The marriage rate has been dropping since its immediate posl-World War II peak. 

• The marriage rate fell markedly in the early 1970s and has continued to decline. 
The decline is perhaps in part a reaction to the divorce boom, as well as a response 
to some of the same faaors contributing to the divorce boom that was underway. 
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Median Age at First Marriage by Gender: 1890 to 1993 



SOURCE: Fifurt prepand by CRS. Baaed on Ceaiua Buiaau Data. Cuneal Pepulalioo Ripeati 
Sarki P-20. Noa. 4dt. 4dS aad 47S. 


• During the 19S0i, half of all women who were marrying for the first time were age 
20 or younger. 

• The median age of first marriage has been increasing since the mid- 19S0s for both 
men and women. 

' In 1993, half of all women who were marrying for the first time were over 24 
yean old. 

• The median age at Tint marriage is higher now than at any time over the past 100 
yean. 

• The higher proportion of unmarried women of childbearing age has placed more 
women who are sexually active at increased risk of having a nonmarital birth. 






Birth Rates for All Women and Unmarried Women 
1940 to 1992 


Bbtfkiper 1.000 woomb 



SOURCE: rt|imprtpu«dbyCRSbMed<MiNCHS4*^ 


• Overall, birth rates are lower today than during the 19S0s. 

• Birth rates among unmarried women increased more rapidly between the I940i and 
the mid-19S0s, than from the mid-19S0s through the laie-1970s. 

< Birth rates among unmarried women have markedly increased since the mid- 1970t 
and have accelerated during the late 1980s. 


The birth rate to unmarried women (and all women) dropped slightly from 1991 
to 1992. 
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Adolescent Birth Rates, 1940 to 1992 
All Young Women and Unmarried Young Women 



SOURCE: FiiunpniwedbyCRSbu^donNCHSilau. 


• Birth rales among adolescents generally parallel those of all women of childbearing 
age (shown on page S), but are somewhat lower. 

• Overall, birth rates among teenagers are lower now than during the 19S0s, but die 
birth rate among unmarried teenagers is higher. 

• Birth rates among unmarried teenagers have increased sharply since the mid-1970s. 

• Part of the reason why birth rates among unmarried teens are at record high levels, 
while overall birthrates to teens are comparatively low, is that teenagers ate less 
likely to be married today (see page 4, Median Age of First Marriage). Today, 
adolescents are also less likely to marry if they become pregnant. 
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Rate of Births to Unmarried Women 
Trends by Race and Ethnicity, 1940-1992 



SOURCE: Figure preper c d by CRS bued on NCHS Complete dou Kiies by ncc end cthnkiiy oit 

not evtiUble. 


• Unmarried non-white (primarily black) women had higher birth rates in the late 
19S0s than they did in 1992, though their rate has risen recently after a low point 
in the mid-1980s. 

• The birth rate of unmarried white women, on the other hand, has risen persistently, 
particularly in the late 1980s. 

< The birth rale of unmarried Hispanic women rose from 52.0 births per 1,000 in 
1980 to 83.4 births per 1,000 in 1990, and now approximates the black out-of- 
wedlock birth rate. (Complete dau for unmarried Hispanic women are only 
available for the decennial census years.) 
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Unwed Births by Race/Ethnicity 
As a Percent of All Births in Each Group 



NOTE: Bcfinaiflgia 19t9,d«tt«nb]rfMtofiBother. Bcfim 1919 dalaai* bueden i»Mof 
child. Hi^Mnics m«y be «f «fly ncc. 

SOURCE: Figure prepared by CRS baaed oa NCHS data. 


• In 1992, almost 3 out of every 10 babies (30. 1 K) were bom to unwed mothers. 

< In 1992, over two-thirds of black babies, two-fifths of Hispanic babies, and over 

one-fifth of white babies were bom to unwed mothers. 

• Overall, the out-of-wedlock birth percentage is twice what it was in 1977 and three 
times what it in 1969. 

• A decline in the number of births to married women contributes to the rising 
percentage of births that are nonmarital. 
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Births to Unmarried Women 
by Age and Race, 1992 



White Tens 


1424476 Births 

SOURCE: PitpualbyCRSbuedoii NCHSSsu. 


• Most births to unmarried women are to adult women. 

• In 1992, 304 of babies bom to unmarried women were bom to adolescents. 

• In 1992, 60% of babies bom to unmarried women were while. 

• In 19S5 (the first year NCHS data by race are available), 35% of babies bom to 
unmarried women were white (not shown). 
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Births to Unmarried Women in 1992 
Live Births by Age of Mother and Previous Births 

ThOWJBMis 
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SOURCE: Fi|urc prepnrtd by CRS bued on NCHS dnu. 


• In 1992, 30% of all oul-of-wedlock births were to teenage mothers, and 65 9 were 
to mothers under the age of 25. 

< Although more out-of-wedlock births were to women age 20 to 24 than to 
teenagers, over half of out-of-wedlock births to women age 20 to 24 were not 
these women's first child. Many of these unmarried women were likely also to 
have given birth when they were teenagers. 

< Adolescents account for more oui-of-wedlock first births than do other age groups. 
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Child Poverty Rates by Family Type— 1993 
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SOURCE: CRS Ubuktions of the March 1994 CPS 


• In 1993, over one-in-five children (22%) were poor. 

• Children living in mother-only families were nearly 5-times more likely to be poor 
than children living in manied couple families. 

• Among children living in mother-only families, those whose mothers have never 
been married are most likely to be poor - 64.3X in 1993. 
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Percent of Mother-Only Families Receiving AFDC 
by Family Type— 1993 
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• In 1993, nearly one-third of all mother-only families reported receiving AFDC. 

• Among mother-only families, never-married mothers were most likely to receive 
AFDC - nearly half (47.4%) in 1993. 
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Number of Motber-Ooly Families 
1975 to 1994 


Millkni of fftmilie* 



SOURCE; Figure prepared by CRS based on ubuUtions of 
•nnusl March CPS data 


• In 1994, there were an estimated 9.8 million mother-only families, more than 
double the number (4.2 million) in 1975. 

• In 1994, 3.8 million families were headed by mothers who have never been 
married; their number now exceeds the number of families headed by divorced 
mothers. 

• Over the period, from 1973 to 1994, the number of married-couple families with 
children has virtually remained constant, at about 23 million (not shown). 

• CAUTIONARY NOTE; Much of the increase in the number of mother-only 
families between 1981 and 1983, (especially those headed by never-married 
mothers) was because of improved Census Bureau survey procedures, which better 
identify female-headed families residing within larger family units. 
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AFDC Monthly Caseload 
January 1960 - September 1994 



NOTE: Estimates before OcL 1974 are all foniliei. Estimatea bcgiiuiing in OcL 1974 are {amiliea tia ibe 
AEDC bask program (ooeludinf AFDC4JP). 

SOURCE: Figure prepared by CRS based on OHHS Administration on Cbildma and Families data. 


• In September 1994, there were nearly 4.7 million families leceiving assistance 
under the AFDC program (i.e., basic AFDC program for single parents). 

• The AFDC caseload grew by over 1 million families between the July 1989 and 
January 1993 (a 29% increase). The caseload has stayed relatively level since theh. 
Part of the increase may be attributed to the last economic recession. 

• The recent AFDC caseload growth corresponds to the recent increases in the 
number of mother-only families, and especially the increase in families headed by 
never married mothers ~ a group whose children are most likely to be poor, and 
most likely to receive AFDC. A CRS study attributes perhaps as much as half the 
recent growth to the increased number of mother-only families. 

• The upsurge of the caseload in the earlier 1980s is associated with back-to-back 
recessions. The caseload would have likely risen even further in the early 1980s 
except for AFDC cutbacks that took effect in Oaober 1981, as part of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35). 

• The caseload also increased dramatically during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
More generous income eligibility requirements and dianges in program rules and 
administration contributed to the increase. 
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Chairman SHAW. I thank all of you. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCreky. Thank you all for your testimony. 

Dr. Blank, you and Reverend Sirico don’t seem to agree exactly 
on what direction we should head with government programs. I 
wonder if you, Dr. Blank, would have any — I know you are an econ- 
omist, but do you have any thoughts about Reverend Sirico’s con- 
clusions with respect to government policy and its effect on the 
problem of illegitimacy? 

Ms. Blank. As I think I tried to indicate in my testimony, I sim- 
ply don’t think that there is any evidence that says that govern- 
ment policy, particularly the antipoverty programs that we have 
been running, are the primeiry cause of what has been happening 
with regard to illegitimacy. Those causes are so much broader and 
so much deeply spread through other changes in society. 

I strongly agree with Reverend Sirico in terms of the importance 
of nongovernmental institutions being heavily involved in this 
problem. I think I do disagree with him in any conclusion that says 
the government should be completely uninvolved. 

Mr. McCrery. Admitting for purposes of this discussion that 
there is no evidence, hard evidence — and I know you economists 
hke to deal in hard evidence unless you want to assume something 
to prove your point — ^but just based on his reasoning, do you have 
a problem with his basic reasoning that — and Reverend Sirico, 
please correct me if I mischaracterize what you said — ^because the 
government has instituted so many programs to take care of single 
women who have children, whether it is food stamps, housing sub- 
sidies, AFDC cash payments or all those things, that that has con- 
tributed to a couple things. 

Number one, less of a stigma attached to having an illegitimate 
child and, number two, less of a concern on the part of private in- 
stitutions, individuals and institutions, to feel like they have a re- 
sponsibihty to help those folks in our society. 

Ms. Blank. Let me answer the second question first, which is to 
what extent have these caused crowding out of private moneys. 
There actually is quite a bit of research evidence on that. We don’t 
have the best data that you could have. There is some indication 
and some studies that there is crowding out but it is far from dol- 
lar-for-dollar. It is more like 5 cents per dollar. 

And anyone who looks at the magnitude of the sort of govern- 
ment support programs that we have today and thinks that if you 
get rid of them that we would have that amount of money outpovu"- 
ing in terms of private charitable support, doesn’t know anything 
about this crowding out issue and how it seems to work. 

Mr. McCrery. What about the first part? 

Ms. Blank. The first part with regard to stigma, I think my 
main answer there is that the AFDC Program in particular and 
other government programs have not been the primary cause of ris- 
ing single-female-headed households, I don’t think they have been 
the cause of dechning stigma. That is occurring far too broadly. 

That is similar to the fertility effect that is occurring in many 
other coimtries. It is occurring in many segments of the population 
who never consider AFDC as a possible source of support. There 
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are many, many reasons for that, which I think are — they are in 
only minor ways related to government antipoverty programs. 

Mr. McCrery. Just as a general commonsense proposition, you 
don’t think that the creation of all of these programs and the 
spending of trillions of dollars on these support programs has any- 
thing to do with the reduction in the stigma? 

Ms. Blank. As my testimony says, I think on the margin, there 
are clearly effects for populations. I am an economist, right? What 
I think is not true is that these programs are the primary reason 
for the stigma and I do think the benefits of these programs actu- 
ally have been far more substantial than many people are currently 
giving them credit for. 

Mr. McCrery. I know, again, you economists Uke to handle num- 
bers and look at, in this particvdar case, dollars. But I don’t think 
necessarily dollars is what Reverend Sirico is talking about. And, 
again, please don’t let me put words in your mouth. My impression 
is, you are talking about much more than dollars. I thought you 
were talking about involvement by people, individuals, in helping 
other people in our society on a person-to-person basis. 

Father SiRiCO. If dollars could solve the problem, the problem 
wouldn’t be with us. It is a fallacy to think we have to transfer the 
exact amoimt of money that is spent on programs to the private 
sector because the private sector can do a lot of things that are in- 
direct, that are not quantifiable. 

Second, a lot of the money that is spent through government pro- 
CTams is really absorbed in the bureaucracy itself and doesn’t real- 
ty get to the people in need. If you spend $1 million on bread, it 
is not $1 million of bread that gets to people. You have all these 
transfer costs. So I think that, in the first place, is a mistaken no- 
tion. Besides which, the potency, the kinds of programs that are of- 
fered, Sister Connie Driscoll’s program that was alluded to by Dr. 
Wilson on the earlier panel, the Martin de Pores’ house in Chicago 
operates for women with children at a fraction of the cost to com- 
parable State-based and city-based pro^ams. 

Mr. McCrery. Thaink you, Mr. Chairman. I thought. Reverend- 
Sirico, your testimony was excellent. 

Dr. Blank, I think you su'e an excellent economist and appreciate 
your thoughts on the subject. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the panelists. 

Dr. Blank, you mentioned at the end of your testimony what 
other policy options we might have. Can you talk about maybe the 
increased economic opportunities for youth that you have talked 
about briefly with other countries and the low rate of teenage preg- 
nancy and the problems that might result with more generous aid 
contributions to the poor? 

Ms. Blank. The role of the economy in terms of putting us into 
the problems we face is quite substantial, particularly given this 
issue that we just talked about on both of the first two panels, 
what is going on with regard to the men and their behavior toward 
their girlfiiends and their wives and their children. 

Male wages in this country have just plummeted for less-skilled 
men. If you do not have a high school degree, your wages, adjusting 
for inflation, have fallen 15 percent on average in the last 15 years. 
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That has occurred even with strong expansion in the employment 
available in this country. That strong economic expansion has fed 
through to increases in hours of work and increases in labor force 
participation among the poor. But, for every hour they work, they 
earn less per hour. And that limits people’s sense of opportunities, 
limiting their sense of the advantage from marriage, and limiting 
people’s sense as to how hard they should work. How are they 
going to get anywhere with these wage decreases? 

Mr. Ford. You think the woman is a primary motivation for 
marriage? 

Ms. ButNK. I am sorry, do you think that 

Mr. Ford. Employment is the primary motivation for marriage, 
subsequently a family formation, I guess? 

Ms. Blank. I think employment has been a very important rea- 
son for marriage in the past. Many women have gotten married out 
of economic necessity. It is how women supported themselves and 
their children. As women have had more employment opportunities 
and as men have had fewer employment opportunities, I think that 
is one of the causes of the decline in marriages. Other changes in 
society obviously are also occurring, as Reverend Sirico has pointed 
out, and I wouldn’t disagree with those, either. 

Mr. Ford. The Republican plan is to cut off teen mothers forever. 

Ms. Blank. Yeah. 

Mr. Ford. They do not have a plan that they have really ad- 
dressed in how we will prevent teen pregnancy. But let me ask you 
this. Dr. Blank. Do you think cutting off welfare will impact the 
sexual behavior of these teens that we are talking about at any 
given point? 

I will yield to the reverend on that question as well since he 
touched upon that in his opening statement. 

Ms., Blank. From what we know about teenage sexual behavior, 
it is not based upon very much attention to long-term economic cal- 
culations. It is based upon many other things, including particu- 
larly the messages that teenagers get about what is right and 
wrong with regard to certmn behaviors. 

Chsmging the economic incentives, alone, I suspect will have 
quite a bit less effect on teenage sexual behavior than it will on 
where they live and how they live after the child is bom, and in- 
deed on even if they cany that child to term. 

Mr. Ford. In other words, if cutting off those benefits from that 
teen mother, not only the sexual behavior, but you think that will 
stop her from having the next child? 

Ms. Blank. I don’t know the answer to that. Obviously we are 
running that experiment in a number of States. 

Mr. Ford. You are researching the evidence that you have seen 
and read. Reverend, you might know this. 

Ms. Blank. The evidence we have is the benefit levels, per se, 
do not have a big effect on fertihty, that it is other things driving 
the fertility changes and the fertility decisions including 3ie sexual 
behavior. 

Father SiRico. I don’t think it is just an economic question. If we 
remove certain economic subsidies and incentives and then there 
are other progreims in place to pick up those people who are in 
need and if those programs are moral tutoring programs, that hold 
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up certain standards with love but firmness, then I think that we 
have an opportimity to correct this kind of instant gratification phi- 
losophy that the welfare system, as it is currently constructed, per- 
mits and, in one way or another, it supports. 

Ms. Blank. I think the key phrase there is other programs in 
place. 

Father SiRico. Yes. 

Ms. Blank. That is my primary concern. 

Mr. Ford. Other programs, I have about 30 seconds left. What 
are these other policy options that you make reference to in your 
written statement. Dr. Blank? 

Ms. Blank. I mentioned a number of things Reverend Sirico 
mentioned. I think we need a social change with parents, gremd- 
parents, and everyone who serves as role models. Until we agree 
we will send different messages, nothing is going to change. 

Mr. Ford. Do you agree most of these teen pregnancies, that 
these kids are already in poverty and then there is a teen preg- 
nancy and they remain in poverty on welfare? 

Ms. Blank. I am sorry. 

Mr. Ford. If poverty brings about many of these teen preg- 
nancies. 

Ms. Blank. Poverty is one of the primary causes of these prob- 
lems simply because people have no sense of opportunities. And 
this goes back to this question of economy. 

Mr. Ford. It is not a teen pregnancy problem and then poverty? 

Ms. Blank. Improving the opportunities available to people and 
a sense of their potential future will do more to decrease preg- 
nancies among young women, lower — the lowest levels of teen preg- 
nancy occur 

Mr. Ford. So preventive measures should be a key factor. 

Ms. Blank. Lowest pregnancies occur among women who have a 
strong sense of where they are going and opportunities in life. And 
those are women who are looking forward to an education, who are 
lookii^ forward to marriage and to other things as opposed to 
thinking that I need some gratification now through a child. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just briefly, Ms. Blank, we were provided a chart earlier in the 
week by another panelist that indicates that the poverty rate hnd 
been on a steady decline for a number of years, beginning back in 
the forties. And in the late sixties, you see spending levels begin 
to increase dramatically auid the poverty rate just stopped, the de- 
cline just stopped. 

Are you aware of what programs we actually permitted at that 
time that required the additional spending that stopped the reduc- 
tion in poverty rate and made it go the other way? 

Ms. Blank. I am actually delighted you asked that question be- 
cause I think that is a misconception that many people have. The 
expansion in the economy in the sixties, both expanding employ- 
ment and expanding wages together, were very important, the pri- 
mary reason for bringing down poverty rates. 

In the early seventies, the main thing that happened was not the 
increase in antipoverty programs. The main thing that happened. 
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we went into a series of very close together recessions, one right 
after the other, starting with the oil price shock of the early seven- 
ties. 

All of the research evidence that I know on this topic essentially 
says that what happened is the expansion in poverty programs off- 
set the decline in economic opportunities that hit people at the bot- 
tom. Poverty should have gone up if you looked just at the eco- 
nomic factors. It didn’t go up. It remained flat because the expan- 
sion in government programs pulled down the poverty rate from 
what it would have otherwise been. 

Mr. Collins. But the poverty rate today, even after billions of 
dollars of increase in spending, is up three to four points from 
where it was in the late sixties? 

Ms. Blank. And again, I am delighted you asked that question. 
I have actually done quite a bit of research on why the expansion 
of the eighties didn’t bring poverty down as rapidly as the expan- 
sion in the sixties. The answer is very clear. The employment ex- 
pansion increased work, jobs, labor force participation, but the 
wage declines offset that. 

Unlike the sixties where you have wages rising and jobs rising 
and poverty plummets, you instead in the eighties have wages fall- 
ing and employment rising, and the two are fighting against each 
other, and poverty comes down only slightly. You don’t get the 
same kick out of economic growth because of this widening wage 
differential that is really impacting low-skill workers. 

Mr. Collins. Well, what I am hearing you say, we had tax re- 
form, both in the early sixties and the eau-ly eighties, that had an 
impact on the poverty rate. 

Ms. Blank. The economic changes in the tax reforms were all 
important. The government programs were important, as well. The 
evidence shows that this is a multivariate equation, so that what 
happens with wages, what happens with jobs and what happens 
with antipoverty programs and antipoverty spending all count. And 
they coimt in different ways in different time periods depending on 
how they are moving. 

Mr. Collins. Good. Well, I am hoping that others in this body 
and the administration, too, will look at the fact the Contract With 
America not only deals with this aspect, but it also deals with eco- 
nomic encouragement, too. 

Reverend Sirico, you mentioned in your statement that by gradu- 
ally ehminating Federal benefits, we probably could recoup some of 
our loss to the poverty. Just what do you mean by gradually ehmi- 
nating Federal benefits? Do you have something in mind there? Are 
you talking about a phasing out period, as I was talking about ear- 
lier? 

Father SiKiCO. Those are prudential questions, yes. I think the 
ideal is to have most needs met at the most local level of their ex- 
istence. So I would see phasing out all programs that view things 
in the aggregate, that view things in the abstract, and that have 
a macroperspective of things and devolve to the lowest level, per- 
haps by allowing money to stay at the lowest level with various 
kinds of incentives and perhaps this needs to be done over a period 
of time. 
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I don’t think it should be drawn out, because the more you draw 
it out — there is no better time than the present to do this. And it 
is frightening to me to think that you might stall and quibble and 
debate and nueince, because what will then happen is the forces, 
the lobbying forces and the special interests, whom you are threat- 
ening will react. The primary threat of welfare reform, it seems, is 
not to the poor but to the bureaucracy that justifies its existence 
off welfare. And those forces will come into being to lobby and pre- 
vent this reform. I think you need to do it very rapidly. 

Mr. Collins. I think that is a very good point. I think there are 
a lot of people up here who are pushing the alarm button that is 
actually ricocheting back home that is causing a lot of the friction. 
But I appreciate your testimony and I hope, too, that we can ad- 
dress the area of charity, that we can go back and encourage those 
who do have the wherewithal to contribute to charities that will 
help humanity. 

Thanks again. 

Mr. Nussle [presiding]. Thank you. That is what happens when 
you haven’t chaired a meeting yet. You have got to learn where all 
the buttons are. 

Let me ask — and it goes back to your testimony. Dr. Blank, in 
particular you had mentioned that one of the things that — only one 
of the things that we can do is to — or one of the main things that 
you would suggest we need to do is to change the culture, which, 
interestingly enough, as I heard the reverend’s testimony, it sound- 
ed like the same thing. And in fact, this has been my frustration 
with our whole process here is that you are right. 

We are just talking about a few things that are part of the prob- 
lem. I would never suggest that the government programs are the 
only reason we find ourselves in this situation. That is obviously 
not true. However, it is peirt of the problem. Everyone suggests 
that how big a part is some debate but it is at least part. So now 
we have got to go back to discussing what that is. Change the cul- 
ture. What do you mean? 

Ms. Blank. I am a strong believer in Reverend Sirico’s discussion 
about the role of the local churches, the local institutions, such as 
YMCAs, community organizations in changing the messages that 
get through to yoimg people. I think that is — ^you have got to start 
there. 

Basically, if you don’t have those sorts of changes occurring more 
broadly within the cultime, government programs or government 
changes are sort of irrelevant. Gk)vemment changes can reinforce 
that but are not going to start it. And we need to create the impe- 
tus through — I suppose one role the government can play here is 
pubhc education. 

With regzird to government programs, I think the most important 
cultural change when you talk about incentives is the question of 
what happens when a woman walks into an AFDC office. And I 
think rather than abolishing AFDC payments for groups of women, 
what we have to do is be much more clear as to what messages we 
send when women go in for assistance. We need to indicate that 
we are willing to provide assistance to them but there are mutual 
obligations here, and I think that is the key message. 
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Mr. Nussle. You are talking about changing programs and the 
attitudes in the agency. You said change the culture. When I heard 
that, you struck a nerve with me because it, to me, sounded exactly 
like what the reverend was saying, change the culture, which is 
underlying all of the things that seem to be going on. 

Part of changing the culture is the welfare, the bureaucracy, the 
pa3Tnents, part of it. But that is only one small part. You said 
change the culture and you — like I say 

Ms. Blank. I wish I could tell you how to accomplish that 
change. I wish I could. 

Mr. Nussle. I only asked what you mean. I am just interested 
in what you mean. 

Ms. Blank. I mean changes in how we deal with pregnant teens, 
changes in the messages we send men and women, young boys and 
girls from the ages of 8 on about what we expect of them in their 
adolescent years, in their early twenties in terms of what we expect 
from them with regard to schooling, with regard to behavior. That 
is a very complex thing to do. But I honestly think if we don’t do 
it, nothing is going to change with regard to this issue. 

Mr. Nussle. I agree suid that is why I zeroed in on that particu- 
lar point. Because what the reverend is saying and I beheve is so 
correct — and I would like you to elaborate a little bit on that — ^you 
know, you are talking of a — I don’t want to say bottom-up because 
it makes it sound like it is not really — that it is maybe not right. 
But it is bottom-up, families, individuals, neighbors, churches, you 
know, blocks. I mean, that is what you are talking about first as 
the first line of defense. 

And the reverend never said that I heard no government — I 
never heard him say that. He said not the first step and not the 
only step that appears to be — and not driving out all other steps. 
And part of what I guess I am searching for — and it is not the Con- 
tract With America. It is not any of these — it is not any of this. 

It is that how does the Federal Government prevent, how do we 
here in Washington prevent all of these exciting things from hap- 
pening at the block level, the individual level or the State or com- 
munity or city level? That is what I am searching for. How would 
he prevent those things from happening at this Committee table? 

Father SiRiCO. In a myriad of ways. In a myriad of ways you pre- 
vent it not even intending to. You have a macroview of the world. 
When you have a bad charity that doesn’t have any moral expecta- 
tion to it, what you do is create disincentives for people in their 
local congregations. Not that it has collapsed the whole thing, but 
it puts a damper on. 

Let me just anecdotally address that. Most religious representa- 
tives in this country woiild agree with this: The best way you can 
raise a collection or raise money is by evidencing an obvious need. 
What the Federal Government does is to mask that need because 
the Federal Government says “we are here.” 

“We have programs, illegitimacy — we can help that. Drug 
abuse — we can help that,” and all these things. And you are send- 
ing the message to the American people that the government’s 
there. When we ask people to give out of their means, we are ask- 
ing them to sacrifice. Even with a tax deductibility, it is a sacrifice. 
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And people are not going to sacrifice if they think there are other 
resources aveiilable. 

Just think of how you give and how you manage your income. 
You really have to turn this whole thing on its head and have the 
government only to provide in the worst-case scenarios, not in the 
first resort, and to provide in a way that is indirect, by creating 
space for opportunities that can exist on the local level. 

Mr. Nussle. I thank you. And that is where — and I wish my 
friends were here from the other side because I 

Father SIRICO. I do, too. 

Mr. Nussle. We all care. It is not an issue of whether we care. 
That is not it. There is enough caring to go on forever. It is a mat- 
ter of how do we address it, what is our perspective. 

Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Father, let me just read a quote by President Bill Clinton on De- 
cember 3, 1993. Mr. Bennett addressed that earlier today and he 
said, and I am quoting now from his — from President Clinton. 

If we need to reduce Aid to Families with Dependent Children, it would be some 
incentive for people not to have dependent children. I once polled 100 children in 
an alternative school in Atlanta, many of whom had had babies out of wedlock and 
1 said, if we didn’t give any AFDC to people after they had had their first child, 
how many of you think it would reduce the number of out-of-wedlock births? Over 
80 percent of^e kids raised their hands. There is no question that that would 
work. 

Yotir comments on that. 

Father SiRico. What was the quote, though, after that? There is 
no question that would work but — I seem to recall — “but of course 
we can’t do that,” something like that? 

Mr. Ensign. Yes. Yes, basically. 

Father SiRicO. We can do it. It can be done. And there will be 
people present for those who are in need. The fact — I mean, I un- 
derstand that you live here and you work here and you are ab- 
sorbed with the whole thing of Washington. 

I am not a politician. I have no aspiration to be a politician. But 
please understand, because you don’t do something doesn’t mean it 
is not going to get done. You have very vibrant, equally as intel- 
ligent people, pastors of churches, directors of organizations all 
over this country who are not political and who will organize if you 
move away the debris and the obstacles to that organization and 
perhaps meike a little bit more incentive available, like the 110 per- 
cent tax deductibility or tax credits or remove the net of regula- 
tions that inhibit the poor from benefiting themselves or that pre- 
vent ministries from meeting people’s needs. I could give you anec- 
dotes about that, as well. 

Mr. Ensign. To follow up on that, we heard some comments ear- 
lier today about public funds being funneled through the churches 
and loceil community organizations, and I want you to address that 
because I have some feeurs of that. I have some fears that when the 
church asks what happens in Europe, that once the church starts 
taking money from the public funds, that then there will be strings 
attached, that then the churches will become dependent on that in- 
stead of dependent on the funds, the willing givers. Obviously, in 
the Bible it talks about that God wants willing givers. He doesn’t 
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need the money. He wants you to have a willing heart and a giving 
heart. 

Father SiRiCO. I agree with you fully. And the people who have 
opposed this — ^let’s funnel it through the churches — don’t get the 
point. They are not getting the point yet. The point is, why do we 
have to bring it here and then give it back, thereby controlling and 
effectively socializing the private welfare systems that exist in this 
country and are doing effective and good tlungs? 

Leave it at the most local level. Create some incentives for people 
to give, but, by all means, if you simply subsidize the churches in 
their social mission, you are going to replicate the problem and also 
at the same time lull the systems that are some of the most effec- 
tive in this country. So I am against any funding to religious orga- 
nizations. Besides which, you will have all kinds of debate about 
that kind of thing from all political quarters. 

Mr. Ensign. There is no question. I think what we are talking 
about getting the money back to the States — and I think further 
than that, what we need to do is get back from the States then to 
the local levels and then 

Father SiRICO. Or leave it there. 

Mr. Ensign. Yes, leaving it there. 

Father SiRicO. Leave it there. 

Mr. Ensign. And then eliminating as much as we can from the 
public funding of it, letting people keep more of the money, 
taxwise, and then they wo^d in turn increase their giving to 
chiurches, local community organizations. There we don’t have some 
of the money taken off the top when it comes to Washington for 
administrative costs and then returned with all the strings at- 
tached, where we have ended up with a lot of the problems that 
we have had. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Blank, I will need your help in trjdng to get some support 
for the concept that you responded to with Congressman Ford, and 
that is that the lack of hope that exists in these communities, the 
inability to even think you can get a job, hke in the old days be- 
cause they have gone overseas now, have caused a lot of these 
youngsters not to feel stigmatized. 

I mean, even to be in poverty, to be ignorant enough to believe 
that you would have this child with or without funds just so you 
could have love, knowing that either poverty caused the child but 
the child’s going to end up in poverty, I would like to share some 
of my concepts with you but, more importantly, to get yoiu* ideas 
as to how it can be perfected, because if you really look and see 
who is making these babies, who is doing the drugs, who is doing 
the crime, none of them are employable. None of them have any 
dreams of the future. None of them have any jobs. I just want to 
work with you and see whether you can help me perfect it. 

Father, again, I want to thank the Chair for inviting you. As one 
altarboy to a priest, I know notwithstanding your testimony — that 
there must be something that we ought to agree on. One of them 
is that this child is a creation of God, and whatever the mother did 
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or didn’t do, that child should not he punished for whatever immo- 
rality the mother had. And whoever these benefits — ^health, food, 
shelter, things that Mary and Joseph were looking for — should not 
be denied to that child. 

I know we agree on that. But you said something about you 
being against funding for religious organizations. That wasn’t just 
generally, was it? I mean, you didn’t mean Cathohc Charities. 

Father SiRICO. I am against Federal funding for religious organi- 
zations. I was asked whether it would be good to fimnel money 
through religious organizations in order to accomplish these things. 

Mr. Rangel. The way we do it here is that we give Federal cred- 
its, that is, people don’t have to pay taxes if they give to a church, 
which is subsidizing them. You don’t object to that? 

Father SiRiCO. No, I don’t think that is a subsidy at all. It is only 
a subsidy if you presiune that the money is yours in the first place. 
I believe it is not the government’s money in the first place. It be- 
longs to the people who produced it, it belongs to them. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me try again. 

Father SiRICO. Sure. 

Mr. Rangel. Once everyone’s tax liability is established, that is 
the law, that is what they owe. Then when the government says 
we reduce that if you give to the church, as a deal to encourage 
giving to the church. So I don’t think you view it as a subsidy in 
the strict sense of a subsidy. Because if you were directly subsidiz- 
ing, there would be all kinds of redtape and standards that you 
would expect to accompany the subsidy. 

This organization. Action Institute. 

Father SiRico. Acton Institute, Lord John Acton. 

Mr. Rangel. What is it? 

Father SiRicO. Lord John Acton. He said, “Power tends to cor- 
rupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

Mr. Rangel. Is this a nonprofit organization? 

Father SiRicO. It is, yes. We take no government money by con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Rangel. Are the contributions tax exempt? 

Father SiRiCO. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. And when you buy things and whatnot, you don’t 
pay taxes under the 501(c)(3)? 

Father SiRico. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Now, is this a subsidiary of the Catholic Church? 

Father SiRiCO. No, it is not. It is completely independent. 

Mr. Rangel. This has nothing to do with religion. 

Father SiRiCO. Yes, it has to do with religion. You asked me if 
it was a Catholic organization. 

Mr. Rangel. Cathohcism? 

Father SiRicO. We are ecumenical. We work with people from all 
different faith traditions. 

Mr. Rangel. Your testimony, does this represent the thinking of 
the Roman Catholic Church? 

Father SiRiCO. In its institutional form? Do you mean am I a rep- 
resentative of the Catholic Bishops Conference? I am not. How- 
ever — 

Mr. Rangel. Do they support what you have said here today? 
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Father Smico. You would have to ask them that. On prudential 
matters, Catholics have a wide variety of opinions. However, I 
would indicate that the principle of subsidiarity has been articu- 
lated throughout the Catholic tradition and, in fact, the — the sec- 
tion where I deal with the principle of subsidiarity is drawn from 
the encyclical of John Paul II, Centesimus Annus. I believe it is the 
48th paragraph. 

Mr. Rangel. Father, remember me in your prayers. But what I 
really want to find out, is there any Catholic Church organization 
that beUeves that we should not provide funds for a child that is 
bom out of wedlock? 

Father SIRICO. Well, your presumption — ^you are asking that gov- 
ernment should not provide 

Mr. Rangel. AFDC is what we are talking about here. 

Father SlRlCO. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you object to anything 

Father SiRicO. We have talked about an awful lot. I have been 
here 3 hours. 

Mr. Rangel. A child, 18, just because she is 18, has a child, 
should we be allowed to provide money for her child’s health and 
welfare? 

Father SiRiCO. I don’t think that there is any moral obligation 
for the govenunent in all cases to do that. 

Mr. Rangel. OK Period. 

Father SiRico. Period. 

Mr. Rangel. Does any Catholic organization that you know of, 
the Catholic Bishops or Catholic Churches or priest organizations 
that you know of agree with the position you just stated? 

Father SiRiCO. I am sure there are different groups of Catholics 
and Catholic organizations and charities. 

Mr. Rangel. I am sure there are too, but I need them for the 
record so I can go to them. 

Father SiRiCO. I would say probably St. Martin de Pores’ House 
in Chicago which deals with women like this. 

Mr. Rangel. Chicago is different. 

Father SiRiCO. South side. 

Mr. Rangel. That is different. 

Father SiRicO. The Catholic Campaign would probably agree 
with that. 

Mr. Rangel. OK 

Father SiRICO. I believe that is Washington, actually. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you believe that if a woman has a second child 
and she is on welfare, that no benefit should go to that second 
child? 

Father SiRICO. I think in certain cases, that is a very good idea 
if I was dealing as the director of a charity. 

Mr. Rangel. Father, help me. 

Father SiRico. Let me just answer the 

Mr. Rangel. But, Father, answer me 

Father SiRICO. That is the problem. Congressman, is that you 
are viewing it in an aggregate. And I am saying, tell me who the 
woman is, tell me what the second child is about? Has she been 
raped? What has gone on in her life. Then I can answer that ques- 
tion. 
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Mr, Rangel. OK. The woman had sex, she made a mistsike, she 
is getting welfare. Boom, she makes another mistake, she is preg- 
nemt. That is the story. 

Father SiRico. OK 

Mr. Rangel. Should the second child be denied assistEince? 

Father SiRiCO. From the government, perhaps so. 

Mr. Rangel. This is us, the government. 

Father SiRiCO. Yes, I know. And what I am saying is, let it de- 
volve down to local charities who can make these more nuanced de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Rangel. I am not going to argue with you. You deal with 
a higher authority than I do. I am just trying to help myself in 
thinking about this issue. 

Father SiRiCO. I’m reheved you know that. 

Mr. Rangel. The Catholic Charities, does the Cathohc Charities 
or the Catholic Bishops agree with that point? 

Father SiRiCO. You have to ask them. I am not on their staff. Let 
me explain something, though, vis-a-vis Catholic Bishops and the 
staffers amd their poUcy recommendations. Those are prudential de- 
cisions that are made. The Catholic Church does not advocate any 
partisan view. 

The concern of the Catholic Church is the dignity and the well- 
being of each human being. And the way in which those needs are 
met are open to all kinds of philosophical and prudential debates. 

Chairman Shaw. OK The time of the gentleman 

Father SmiCO. And I think *my Catholic bishops would agree 
with that statement. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, we have to pray together. 

Father Snuco. Let us do that. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, we should end on that one. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize. I was at a trade meeting euid couldn’t hear your tes- 
timony. But I did have a question. Father. Maybe you have an- 
swered it. And if you have — do you think that individuals will 
change their behavior if welfare policy is changed? 

And what we eire trying to do is institute changes that will pro- 
mote work. We will time limit welfare. Do you think that will have 
any effect? 

Father SiRiCO. I think that will have an effect if, coupled with 
that, you will allow people on the local level to pick up the slack 
of the government. And by that, I do not mean that you have to 
transfer that absolute amount to local agencies. What I Eim saying 
is that we cam do it more effectively, more efficiently, and that we 
can instill the moral guidelines and expectations and standards 
that are required to transform a person’s life. 

Yes, I think that that can be picked up and that will discourage, 
if you have this kind of moral tutoring going on, that will discour- 
age the kind of immorality that has produced the illegitimacy 
rates. 

Mr. Camp. The proposal we are looking at would stop giving cash 
payments to mother — children who have children, and, instead, we 
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would block grant that to the States along with the housing pro- 
gram and allow the States to develop programs. 

Do you have any opinion on that provision? 

Father SiRICO. As I said in my statement, my fear is that merely 
in doing that, we will run the risk of creating State capitol bu- 
reaucracies that will replicate the problem we are currently facing 
with the Federal situation. 

I think it is a step in the right direction but I think we need to 
go more radically. And I would say that you have a — and I will re- 
peat what I said earlier. You have a great opportunity right now. 
The country is expecting you to do something radical. The longer 
you wait, the more difficult it is going to be, the more the forces 
of reaction will — will put roadblocks in your way. 

Do this, do it very radically, and expect institutions on the local 
level to minister with great love and great care and great concern 
for the people with whom we live. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much. 

Welcome to all three of you. Let me follow up on my colleague 
and friend’s questioning. Father, because it is not quite clear to me. 
In your testimony, you said, in my view, the Federal Government 
should not now try to tinker with its welfare programs to pimish 
women who give birth to children outside of marriage. But then 
you seem to say, essentially, let’s get the Federal Government out 
of that decisionmaking, right, and you prefer the State government 
be out of it. 

I checked, by the way, the administrative expenses figures in the 
book, and they are about the same on the State and Federal level. 
I am in favor of Federal devolving considerable authority to the 
States or flexibility for the States, but just so we are clear, while 
the administrative expense is 10 percent, it is not 40 or 50 percent. 

It seems to be about the same on the State and Federal level, 
which might support your position that there shouldn’t be really a 
devolution mainly from the Federal Government for the States but 
by all government for the private sector. It seems to be your posi- 
tion. 

Father SiRico. Great portions of the Federal Government to the 
private sector, what can’t be done by the private sector in cases of 
emergency, catastrophes and things like that might be done by gov- 
ernment. I don’t think, however, that by the government limiting 
its role in these circumstances it is punishing people. 

I think what it is doing is removing itself and allowing institu- 
tions to come in and deal with people on a much more individual 
level. 

Mr. Levin. I imderstand that. Now, you are also saying — I think 
you ssud for Representative Camp that devolving not mainly from 
the Federal for the State but from the Federal Government — the 
responsibility, for the private sector, your statement in favor of 
that, you said that doesn’t mean that we would provide the Federal 
funding or the State funding, that the funds would not go with the 
responsibility. 
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So what you seem to be saying is that because private institu- 
tions can shape programs better per individual, let them do it but 
without basically major governmental funding, and then your the- 
ory is because Federal funding has crowded out private contribu- 
tions. 

Well, you said you are for radical change, I think, that is. Now, 
let me ask you this: Do you think there are any private organiza- 
tions today that would say they could take over the full responsibil- 
ity now undertaken by Federal and State governments — the States 
are into this, too — without any significant governmental funding 
increase? I mean, you think any organization would agree that they 
could do this now? 

Father SiRico. Well, let me make two remarks about that. The 
first is that it is a mistake to think that the amount of money 
would have to be raised by private organizations. That is the 
amount of money that is currently being spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for various programs. 

Second, I would imagine that there would be a whole host of or- 
ganizations that would be willing to stand and say yes, if you allow 
us without the kinds of regulations that currently impede our work 
and with the proper kind of tax incentives and with a vibrant econ- 
omy that would allow people to have a greater — to retain a greater 
share of their income without the onerous tax burdens that many 
people now labor under, then I think, yes. I think there would be — 
and not only that, I would also predict that a whole host of organi- 
zations would come into existence to meet the needs of the poor. 

Mr. Levin. Just quickly, because the light has shifted its color, 
and I think red comes next, you imagine, you say, you predict 

Father SlRlCO. That is a good point. 

Mr. Levin. What do we do? We just cut off the fimding? 

Father SiRiCO. This is exactly the gravamen of the argument 
here, isn’t it? I dissent from the notion that the State knows what 
to do about these problems. 

Mr. Levin. That isn’t the issue I am raising. What I am saying 
is, if we shift from governmental involvement strictly or essentially 
for private responsibility, the private caretaker notion — CEiretaker 
isn’t the best word, but private sector responsibility — you predict 
and assume there would be funding. 

But how do we know that and what do we do in the meanwhile? 
Do we put all the people who are presently at risk — most of these 
are children — do we put them in a position of assuming your as- 
sumptions are correct? 

Father SiRico. Well, these are very good and complex questions. 
Let me just make 

Mr. Levin. What is the answer? 

Father SiRico. Well, the answer is, I would refer you to the 
Nobel laureate’s Friedrich Hayek’s book, “The Fatal Conceit.” The 
conceit of government, that it knows what it is doing and it can 
micromEUiage everybody’s life. 

Second, I would say if we were accustomed as a society to having 
the government provide all of our food and someone came up with 
the radical notion that we should allow food to primarily be pro- 
vided by the private sector, the similar kind of question you have 
asked me wotdd be asked of the person proposing that. 
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Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Rangel raised a question. Mr. McCrery says he has the an- 
swer. I am going to yield. I yield back to Mr. Rangel and then we 
will return. 

Mr. McCrery. I just wanted to help out Reverend Sirico with the 
question posed by Mr. Rangel with respect to the Catholic Char- 
ities, whether they have an official position of not giving cash bene- 
fits to women under the age of 18. In fact, they do. Catholic Char- 
ities recommends that no cash benefits be given to children under 
18 having children. So that is an official position of the Catholic 
Charities. It is right here. 

Mr. Rangel. Would you help me for 1 minute? Would Catholic 
Charities support the Contract With America provisions as we 
know that? Do they endorse that? Because I really don’t know. 

Mr. McCrery. Well, I will read to you exactly what they say and 
you can decide for yourself. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, that would be good. 

Mr. McCrery. Catholic Charities recommends there should be a 
minimum legal age at which one becomes eligible for AFDC, age 
18 is recommended. 

Mr. Rangel. We are talking about 

Mr. McCrery. That is what the Contract says. 

Mr. Rangel. What about the second child? Is that included in 
that at all? 

Mr. McCrery. They don’t speak to the second child. 

Mr. Rangel. What about the 2-year work limitation? Is that in 
there? 

Mr. McCrery. They do make references to work, yes. 

Mr. Rangel. They do all of these wonderful things 

Mr. McCrery. All of these things would be available through the 
States. 

Mr. Rangel. The outfit in Chicago 

Mr. McCrery. I just thought you wanted to know the answer to 
the question. 

Mr. Rangel. No, I appreciate that some Catholics are doing 
things about it, so I am glad. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, on that note, we will now recess. 

I want to thank the final panel and, also, I want to thank you 
for indulging me and allowing the third panel to come in ahead of 
you. I appreciate that very much. 

We will be adjourned and we will be reconvening at 12 noon on 
Monday. 

[Whereupon, at 1:58 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 12 noon, Monday, January 23, 1995.] 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 23, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 12 noon, in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Camp. The meeting will come to order. This is the Sub- 
committee on Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

At this time, I would like to recognize Mr. Collins for an opening 
statement. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Republicans want able-bodied Americans to work. 
That is why we are greatly concerned by the leap that welfare has 
taken. Recent studies indicate that the average family now on Aid 
to Famihes with Dependent Children will be on the welfare rolls 
for over 7 years if repeat spells are counted. This situation is a 
tragedy for both the adults on welfare and their children. It is also 
a tragedy for taxpayers. 

In the past, it was considered compassionate to continue giving 
these families public benefits — cash, food stamps, medical care in 
nearly every case, and housing, child nutrition, home heating and 
other benefits in many cases. When Republicans began arguing 
that simply giving away welfare benefits was bad for able-bodied 
adults because it encouraged them to become more dependent on 
pubhc aid we were at first a lonely voice saying what had to be 
said. 

Thankfully, that day is long past. It appears that we now have 
reached consensus on the belief that just giving things away is bad 
policy. Rather, we must expect people to return something to soci- 
ety when society extends a helping hand. Today, requiring able- 
bodied adults to work is recognized as good policy for welfare re- 
cipients and taxpayers. 

Some critics of Republican policy demean the kind of work such 
as reiking leaves and hamburger flipping that young, unskilled par- 
ents take when they first leave welfare, but millions of Americans 
work, support their famihes and even pay taxes by accepting just 
that sort of job. These adults should be greatly respected and com- 
phmented, especially if these low-skilled jobs help families leave 
welfare and especially if these jobs lead to letter jobs, as they so 
often do. It is often the disciplined work ethic and good habits de- 
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veloped in these jobs that lead to advancement up the economic 
ladder of success. 

A major component of welfare reform is figuring out how to use 
government to help more families leave welfare by working. We 
know that over 1 million families leave welfare each year because 
of work. We also know that too many of these families later return 
to welfare. So our task is twofold: First, finding ways to help adults 
prepare for and accept jobs that get them off welfare; and, second, 
finding ways to help adults stay off welfare. In oxu- view, we need 
a combination of carrots and sticks to achieve these two goals. 

From the moment parents show up in the welfare office they 
should be encouraged to prepare for work and to search for jobs. 
Further, the overwhelming majority of parents should begin pur- 
suit of work with two realizations, that there is a definite time 
limit to cash welfare and that their fellow citizens have established 
programs outside the welfare system to help them. 

These programs outside the welfare system include the earned 
income tax credit, which will soon provide a working mother and 
two children up to $3,500 in cash per year, transition Medicaid and 
day care benefits that last for 1 year after welfare, more than $11 
billion in child care spending on a variety of programs, and many 
billions more on a host of coverages for medical care. 

The purpose of our hearing today is to learn the characteristics 
of programs that are successful in helping adults on welfare avoid 
dependency by learning to rely on their own efforts. Then Congress 
must give States the flexibility and resources necessary to achieve 
the delicate balance of public assistance and mandatory require- 
ments that are the hallmarks of programs that help adults achieve 
independence from welfare while treating them with the dignity 
that comes with citizenship. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Now I recognize Mr. Ford for purposes of an opening statement. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome the witnesses who will be testifying today on 
welfare dependency and the welfare-to-work programs. 

Today’s hearing is critical to the welfare debate. It raises the fun- 
damental question facing us: How can we help families on welfare 
to support themselves so that they no longer need to rely on the 
government? 

Democrats and Republicans can certainly agree on one thing: 
Working at a job that supports your family is far better than work- 
ing to rely on welfare. Where we sometimes differ is with the 
means we must use to achieve that goal. 

When it comes to work programs for AFDC recipients, our first 
task is to build on the work program that was established in 1988 
to make it even more effective than it is today. We have now had 
several years of experience with the JOBS Program, and it is time 
to fine tune JOBS, perhaps give States more flexibility, and make 
certain that we have the resources to mount an aggressive welfare- 
to-work program. 

We must also set realistic participation requirements that recog- 
nize the fiscal capacity of States and their true ability to imple- 
ment a welfare-to-work program and that reflects an understand- 
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ing of the welfare recipient herself, her strengths and her weak- 
nesses and her abilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to hear that those who are here to 
testify today also stress in these areas the same type of things that 
we are talHng about and, hopefully, that we can look at this wel- 
fare bill or the welfare debate that will be before this Committee 
and move a bill with a work program, that we know that job cre- 
ation must play a major role in trying to replace welfare and offer 
an opportmaity for many people who are in the welfare populations 
an opportunity to have education, training and a decent job to pro- 
vide for the basic necessities of life for them and their children. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

I Would like to welcome our witnesses today. 

Our first panel is led off by Judy Gueron, one of the country’s 
premier experts on welfare-to-work programs and the president of 
the renowned Manpower Demonstration Research Corp. Lawrence 
Mead is a distinguished social scientist who has written extensively 
on this issue, and Toby Herr has conducted for many years pro- 
grams that actually get welfare recipients working and staying off 
the welfare rolls. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH M. GUERON, PRESIDENT, MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORP. 

Ms. Gueron. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
today. I will svunmarize my testimony and request that the full tes- 
timony be included in the record. 

My remarks focus on why welfare-to-work programs have been 
the central element of reform efforts for the last 30 years and why 
they will be critical to the success of reforms under discussion in 
1995. 

AFDC was explicitly created in 1935 to help single mothers, pri- 
marily widows, stay out of the labor force and t^e care of their 
children. The goal was to reduce child poverty, and the possibility 
of long-term welfare receipt for that group was accepted. But since 
then much has changed; Women flooded the labor market, and 
mothers on welfare are now primarily unmarried. Providing long- 
term support is clearly not popular. 

The public wants change, but it also wants reform to satisfy two 
conflicting goals: Providing a safety net under children and requir- 
ing that their parents work. 

Starting in the late sixties and in 1988 with the creation of the 
JOBS Program, Congress and the States crafted a new basic com- 
promise to reconcile these goals. Welfare should be transformed 
from a no-strings-attached entitlement — if you were poor you got 
money — to a program where fauniUes could continue to get support 
but parents would have to participate in some work-directed activ- 
ity or work for their benefits. 

Effecting this transformation has not been easy. Nonetheless, 
there is an imusually reliable record showing that change can be 
successfully implemented and that jobs can be a fourfold winner: 
Helping to meet society’s two goals — providing more money for chil- 
dren and substituting work for welfare by their parents — generat- 
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ing budget savings and making welfare more consistent with public 
values. 

The best evidence comes from a recently completed study of Cali- 
fornia’s JOBS Program called GAIN. At its most successful, River- 
side County, which sets a benchmark for JOBS’ potential — and the 
director of that program you will be hearing from later — GAIN pro- 
duced a 50-percent increase in earnings and a 15-percent decline 
in welfare outlays, thereby returning taxpayers almost $3 for every 
$1 spent to run the program. 

Throughout the State of California the results were about half 
that good. Riverside’s program was distinguished by its emphasis 
on getting people a job qxiickly, its reliance on job clubs but sub- 
stantial use of basic education, its enforcement of a participation 
mandate — getting about 60 percent of people into some activity — 
its close links to the private sector, and its cost-conscious and out- 
come-focused management style. 

Studies suggest that different JOBS approaches yield different 
results. Job clubs can get people into emplo 3 nnent quickly and save 
taxpayers money but do not improve job quality or succeed with 
the most disadvantaged. Adding some skills training can cost tax- 
payers more but can lead to some better jobs and might make a 
greater long-term difference in earnings. Programs that favor qmck 
employment but also include some human capital development 
services can combine the benefits of both strategies. 

As for mandatory work-for-benefits — or workfare — programs, in 
strictly budgetary terms these don’t appear to save money, and 
they have almost always been at small scale. However, they pro- 
vide a means to maintain a safety net for children while sending 
a strong prowork signal to their parents and producing socially 
useful work. To save child care costs States have often limited the 
work hours in such programs. 

Bringing the JOBS system nationwide up to the standard of high 
performance programs is a vital prerequisite to making a time 
limit — either with some form of work at the end or with all support 
simply ending — feasible and affordable. This is because, from a 
State’s perspective, the risk of time limits will be high unless more 
people leave welfare before reaching the time limit. If not, too 
many will hit the cliff and either require subsidized work at added 
cost or face a dramatic loss of income. 

But Federal and State actions are needed for JOBS to reach its 
potential. To make the mandate real, JOBS needs more resources. 
Yet, despite broad-based enthusiasm for work programs, funding 
could be at risk if States under block grants have to pay for AFDC 
benefits and work programs out of the same resources. Efforts to 
reform welfare must also confront the limited work potential of 
some welfare recipients. While most can work, some cannot or 
could only with close supervision. 

A final word about the welfare reform debate itself. It will be 
critical not to overpromise about the likely success of reform. Help- 
ing the public understand what level of change is attainable might 
break the cycle of cynicism that has resulted from past waves of 
welfare reform. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JUDITH M. GUERON 
MANPOWER DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORPORATION 

Good morning. I am Judith Gueron, President of the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC). 1 appreciate the opportunity to appear before this Committee today to present what is 
known about ^e effectiveness of welfare-to-work programs. 

Background ; Adding a_Pariicipalioo_R«iuireiiienf to an Eplillcmepl 

As background, it is critical to recall why a work strategy has been at the forefront of welfare reform 
efforts for the past 30 years, and why current proposals make the success of this approach even more 
vital. 

The welfore reform debate in this country reflects a dilemma identified as long ago as the 
Seventeenth-Century English Poor Laws: Is it possible to assist poor people without, by that very act, 
giving them incentives for behavior that perpetuates poverty and dependency? In particular, is it 
possible to provide support for employable people without discouraging work? 

This reform dilemma arises because, as a nation, we have two conflicting goals for welfare. First, 
Americans do not want children to be poor, and thus our first goal is to reduce child poverty. The 
most direct way to do this is to provide the parents of poor children with money. But, second, 
Americans also think that parents should be working and supporting their children. One way to 
encourage this is to reduce welfare benefits so that work is the only reliable alternative to starvation. 

However, children and their parents are a tied sale: You cannot help one without helping the other. 
Thus, it is hard to get tough on parents and yet continue to provide a safety net to support their 
children. When the federal government began providing income assistance to poor families, as part 
of the Social Security Act of 1935. times were diiTerent and, for single mothers, the public placed 
primary emphasis on the first objective. Thus, the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
Program was explicitly created to help single mothers stay out of the labor force and take care of 
their children. One researcher. Gilbert Steiner of the Brookings Institution, has called AFDC’s 
enactment a national commitment to the idea that a woman's place is in the home. The public 
thought this was foir because, at that time, fewer middle-class women were working and because 
AFDC supported a popular group (primarily widows or the wives of disabled workers). People did 
not care if welfve reduced this group’s work effort (they intended it to) or remarriage rate. Contrary 
to what you hear, individual welfare entitlements were not meant to be temporary. 

However, with the extraordinary tripling of l^r force participation by women over the last 40 years, 
the public no longer thinks it is foir to support poor single movers, when other women are working 
for little money and often not by choice. That w^fare mothers are now more likely to have had 
children outside of marriage adds to their unpopularity. 

Beyond equity issues, the public is concerned that welfare creates perverse incentives and worries that 
if you pay for something, you will get more of it. The fear is that a welfore system that provides 
funds mainly to women who are single mothers promotes illegitimacy by enabling women to support 
their children without depending on men. While the research record is not clear on how much 
welfore has promoted single and unwed motherhood, the concern persists. 

These developments undermined support for the original idea that welfare should provide an 
alternative to paid work. Instead, a new basic compromise was forged: A mandatory welfare-to-work 
strategy was added, and the notion of welfare as temporary and transitional was introduced. Under 
this approach, Congress has maintained the basic AFDC safety net, but added work-related mandates 
in an effort to mitigate the unintended consequences that might flow from providing assistance. In 
effect, AFDC was changed from a no-strings-anached entitlement - if you were poor, you got 
money — into a reciprocal obligation, under which, to get foil income support, people would have to 
participate in some work-directed activity or work hself. 

The attractiveness of the work strategy was its promise to reconcile society’s two goals. Yes, families 
(and thus children) would continue to get income, but that income would be reduced unless the 
parents took steps toward work. The hope was that new requirements would simultaneously change 
the values conveyed by the welfare system, make w^fare less attractive, and provide services that 
would speed the transition to self-support. 

The general approach was that welfare recipients would have to participate in activities designed to 
help them get an unsubsidized Job - activities sudt as job search, education, skills training, or unpaid 
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work - or risk losing some share of their welfare benefits. Since 1967, there have been several 
visions of how to make this mandate real. Under the Work Incentive (WIN) Program during the 
1980s, the emphasis was on getting women with school-aged children to look for work. Research 
showed that the resulting relatively low-cost job search programs could be cost-effective, but that 
many people remained on welfare and those who went to work got low-paying jobs. This led to a 
more ambitious focus in the Family Support Act of 1988 and the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training (JOBS) Program it established: extending the mandate to women with younger children and 
providing a mix of services - with an emphasis on education and training - in an effort to further 
promote work, reduce poverty, and decrease long-term dependency. While some people emphasized 
that WIN and JOBS involved participation in employment-enhancing activities, others argued that 
those who were not successful in finding regular jobs would have to work in government-created 
community service positions in order to receive continued income support. Most recently, advocates 
of the latter approach propose setting a firm limit on the length of time people could receive 
employment services, after which the only option for continued public support would be some form of 
work. 

Over the past 25 years, states have struggled to make a conditional entitlement real. This has proven 
difficult. Where successfully implemented, such programs have increased work and reduced reliance 
on welfare but, alone, these programs do not appear to work miracles. Does this mixed experience 
suggest that it is time to abandon the basic compromise of the welfare-to-work strategy? 

In this testimony, I argue that the answer is a compelling "no," and that, quite to the contrary, our 
nation should now redouble its efforts to make this transformation succeed. This is because work 
strategies still offer the best hope for reconciling society's dual goals and containing costs. 

Moreover, if we care about protecting children, successful welfare-io-work programs will be even 
more urgent if Congress or some slates decide to place time limits on welfare (followed either by 
work or a cutoff in all income support). 

What Ch allenge Do Welfare Administrators Face in Traitsformine AFDC? 

Administrators face four challenges in transforming AFDC into a work-focused mandate that moves 
people permanently from welfare to work. The first is resources. Enforcing participation requires an 
up-front investment in staff (to connect people to services, monitor their participation, review reasons 
for nonparticipation, and cut grants if people do not play by the rules); in providing activities (job 
clubs, work slots, etc.) that are sufficiently plentiful to give teeth to the mandate; and in child care, 
transportation, and other support services so that AFDC mothers can participate. 

The second is changing the culture of JOBS program offices, and possibly welfare payment offices as 
well. Laws are made in Washington and state capitals, but policy becomes real in the exchange 
between welfare staff and recipients. The past focus on rooting out fraud and abuse has pul the 
accurate determination of people’s eligibility for benefits at the top of the agenda in most welfare 
offices; getting them into jobs has been something of an afterthought. Moreover, efforts to change 
this have often left staff overwhelmed and confused: They are told to provide in-depth support and to 
closely monitor recipients, but have caseloads of several hundred; they are given contradictory goals 
of simultaneously transforming people’s earning capacity and getting them jobs quickly; they are told 
to get jobs for potential long-term recipients, but not how they might accomplish this. Changing the 
culture in JOBS offices will require clear priorities, adequate staff, and sufficient resources. 

The third challenge concerns the women themselves. AFDC recipients are an extremely diverse 
group, with some being highly employable and others being close to disabled, although not eligible 
for Supplement Security Income (SSI) benefits. A recent survey of people who were targeted for the 
JOBS program in selected sites shows that between a quarter and half Jacked prior work experience, 
at least a third had extremely low literacy skills, and more than a quarter said they could not 
participate at that point in time because they or their child had a health or emotional problem. (The 
share unable to participate would have been larger if the survey had covered all AFDC recipients, 
i.e., including those not currently subject to the JOBS mandate.) But. somewhat surprisingly, the 
same survey shows that welfare recipients support the idea of participation mandates. Furthermore, 
the vast majority say that it is fair to make people on welfare get a job, even if they do not want to. 

The fin^ challenge, which affects the ability of any work-focused mandate to succeed, comes from 
the job market and economic incentives facing welfare recipients. In pushing recipients to work, and 
equipping them for it, states have been swimming upstream against the strong current of declining 
wages for the low-skilled. The combination of the low wages they command and the perverse rules 
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of the welfare, Medicaid, and child care systems — where people can be worse off working than on 
welfare — means that welfare recipients have little economic incentive to work. 

These last two challenges - low skills and lisle economic incentive to work - help explain why 
welfare recipients who take jobs often leave or lose them quickly. 

Was^JOBS l!nplgnenied2_ Has JOBS Failed? 

Reports from the General Accounting Office, (he Rockefeller Institute of Government at the State 
University of New York, and MDRC show huge variability in the success of states in implementing a 
work-focused mandate. JOBS was supposed to provide both carrots and sticks: offering employment- 
directed services, but requiring that people participate and take steps toward self-sufficiency. In 
1988, the public was led to expect that the new legislation would ^ndamentally change the message 
and character of welfare and reduce the rolls. In some places, as a result of JOBS, welfare is now 
very different; but in many places, it is not. The reasons are clear: Spates had little knowledge of 
how to implement high-performance programs; there was no consensus on goals and the means to 
reach these goals; and, most importantly, JOBS programs did not have the resources to make the 
mandate real for most of the AFDC caseload, especially since the program was implemented during a 
recession that drove up the rolls and limited states* ability to provide the match to draw down 
available federal ftinds. As a result, JOBS has provided some new education and training services for 
welfare recipients, and states have largely met the participation targets set by Congress. But in many 
places it operates as a voluntary program, which clearly was not the intent of the Family Support Act. 

While the national experience is mixed, studies have identified clear examples of excellence; JOBS 
programs that have successfully implemented a participation mandate, changed the nature of welfare, 
and gotten many welfare recipients to substitute earnings for AFDC payments. I will turn to the 
findings in a minute, but the larger lesson I want to stress now is that we know that JOBS can do 
much more than it has so far accomplished. In this area, we act on knowledge, not hope. The 
challenge is to learn from and build upon the more successful programs. 

WouhLIQBSJ^aitcr in i World_Qf 

Is this worth doing? Does JOBS have a role io an era of time limits and cutoffs? Making JOBS-type 
programs work better can not only respond to the public’s dissatisfaction with no-strings-attached 
assistance, but is also vital to making a time limit - either with some form of mandatory work at the 
end or with all support simply ending - feasible and affordable, and reducing the misery involved in 
such a transformation. 

I say this because, from a state perspective, it seems that the risk of a time limit will be too high 
unless more people than is now the case leave w^fare beybre reaching the limit. If not, too many 
people will "hit the clifT and either require subsidized work, which will cost the public more than 
cash welfare, or face a dramatic loss of income, with unknown effects on families and children and, 
ultimately, public budgets. 

Thus, building high-performance JOBS programs is not an alternative to, but a prerequisite for, any 
form of time-limited welfare. The challenge in Washington is to assure that the resources, incentives, 
and knowledge are there to make this investment feasible; the challenge in the states is to make a 
reality out of JOBS' potential. 

If JOBS Remains Critioil. What Is Its PotaHiar? 

Successful JOBS programs can Impose a real participation mandate, increase employment, and reduce 
welfare costs. 

1. JOBS* potential to ImpleinwH a participation mandate 

It is easy, sitting in Washington, to assume that anything less than 100 percent participation means 
that administrators are not taking the JOBS mandate seriously. But if legislation is to reflect reality, 
it is critical to understand why this is not a reasonable goal, even for the toughest administrators, 
those committed to getting everyone to participate. 

The best evidence on maximum feasible participation comes from two large-scale special 
demonstrations conducted during the 19^ — the Saa Diego SWIM Demonstration and a West 
Virginia work-for-benefits demonstration for men in two-parent welfare cases - that had adequate 
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funds and an explicit goal and desire to get everyone to do something. Other evidence comes from 
studies of current JOBS programs that emphasize participation and are not reticent about imposing 
sanctions. These include the JOBS programs in Riverside (California), Kent County (Michigan), 
Columbus (Ohio), and Portland (Or^on). 

The SWIM and West Virginia studies show that, in a typical month and by working with all people 
subject to the mandate — and in San Diego, spending alMut $1500 on each person -- administrators 
could get SO to 60 percent of them either to be active in the program or to hold an unsubsidized job 
(usually part time) while remaining on welfare. The reasons for nonparticipation varied: Some people 
were waiting to begin an activity, some were excused because of temporary illnesses or to care for a 
disabled child, some were considered unemployable, some bad grants too low to warrant work-for- 
benefits assignments, and others were having their grants reduced (i.e., they were being sanctioned) 
for noncooperatioo. 

2. JOBS* pote ntiaLto change behavior and save money 

MDRC has recently completed an eight-year, six-county study of 37,(X)0 people in California’s GAIN 
program, the nation’s largest JOBS program, which shows several models of success. While, on 
average, GAIN succeeded in increasing earnings and reducing welfare benefits, impacts were at least 
twice the average - and, indeed, the most impressive measured to date - in Riverside County. 
There, GAIN led to a 26 percent increase in the share of AFDC recipients working, a 49 percent 
increase in average earnings, and a IS percent decline in welfare outlays, all of which helped the 
program return to taxpayers almost $3 for every $1 spent to run the program. (See Table 1.) River- 
side produced dramatic results for all groups in the caseload, including very long-term recipients (who 
were on welfu-e continuously for at least six years), people with poor educational skills, arid people 
with preschool-age children. 

Riverside’s program and the GAIN programs in San Diego and Butte counties proved to be triple 
winners. In terms of society’s two goals for reform, which I mentioned earlier, they increased both 
foe income of welfare families (getting more money to children) and people’s self-sufficiency (by 
getting parents to substitute earnings for welfare), hi foe process, they also saved money for 
taxpayers by generating measured budget savings foat actually exceeded (or, in foe case of Butte, 
equaled) foe up-fh>nt investment in operating foe program. Not many social programs can match 
foese acoomplishments. 

While foese Codings are impressive. Riverside's GAIN program has not eliminated welfare or 
transfomied foe earnings potential of welfu-e recipients. More people got jobs than would have 
gotten them without foe program, and got them sooner, but they were usually not "better* jobs and 
funilies were rarely boosted out of poverty. Three years after enrolling in Riverside GAIN, 41 
percent of people were still receiving welfare benefits, although some of foese were working and 
receiving reduced grants. 

What Explains Riverside’s Success? 

Real-world JOBS programs are complex amalgams of work-directed services, management style, 
operational decisions, available resources, and local environments. Success binges to a large degree 
on what activities are provided (job search, work experience, education, or training), how they are 
targeted (serving a few people versus requiring that all must participate), and foe manner in which 
they are provided (foe message, foe management, and foe mandate). 

Riverside provides one version of a high-performance JOBS program. In testimony before this 
Committee last year, 1 characterized their tough and conservative version of the JOBS program as 
follows: 


More than any other place I know of, this program communicates a message of high 
expectations. When you walk into a GAIN office in Riverside, you are there for one 
purpose: to get a job. At oriratation, job developers announce job openings; 
throughout, program staff convey an upbeat message about foe value of work and 
people’s potential to succeed. If you are in an education program - and ^ut half of 
Riverside GAIN participants are — you are not marki n g time, as you can in some 
locations. You know that if you do not complete foe program, or at least 
progress in it, staff who are closely monitoring your progress will insist foat you look 
for a job. 
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The Riverside program simultaneously included a number of features: 

• Priority on the JOBS program by the most senior officials in the agency. 

• A strong commitment and adequate resources to serve the full mandatory 
populaion (not just those who volunteer or appear to be more job^ready). 

• A pervasive emphasis on getting a job quicUy» even a job that is relatively low- 
paying and even for people placed in education and training activities. 

• A mixed strategy, emphasizing structured job search ("job clubs"), but also 
making substantial use of basic education. 

• The active use of job develt^iers to establish a close link to private sector 
employers and to help recipients locate work. 

• A willingness to use sanctions (i.e., grant cuts) to enforce the participation 
mandate. 

• A cost-conscious management style, reflecting a recognition that time is money 
and that moving people quickly toward the goal of employment will increase the 
program's cost-effectiveness. 

• An outcome-focused management style, including Job placement standards for case 
managers. 

jt6pits?_Can Ypu.Bp Bettgi 

At this time, it is unclear whether Riverside's success can be rq>)icated in diverse communities 
around the country, particularly in inner-city areas. The average JOBS program lags far behind and 
will have to change considerably to deliver on the program’s potential. However, it is clear that the 
techniques used " and the economic conditions — were not so exotic as to suggest that other 
localities could not adapt them to strengthen their own programs. Indeed, other programs that have 
been or are being evaluated — SWIM in San Di^o, the Center for Employment Training (CET) in 
San Jose, several of the sites in (he national JOBS evaluation - appear to be successfully using some 
of the same techniques. 

If the rest of the nation's JOBS programs could attain similar results — an objective that the nation's 
governors appear eager to pursue — the wetfare-to-work bargain that has been the cornerstone of the 
new welfare compromise would indeed achieve a transformation of welfare. Moreover, a number of 
factors might further improve JOBS effectiveness: if the fmancial incentives facing welfare recipients 
were more pro-work; if there were a different balance of services; if there were more assistance to 
people once they began work in order to reduce the high rate at which they quit or lose their jobs and 
return to welfare; or if it were clear that, after a certain period of time, people still on welfare would 
have to work for their benefits. 

How Much Should Proerams Emnhasiie EducaiioiLaniJ Jrainipgycpig Quick JobJlacemept; 

One’s judgment about the success or failure of any particular JOBS strategy depends in large part on 
one's goals for welfare reform. Thus, what the appropriate balance is between building human 
capital and emphasizing quick employment depends on what one hopes to get out of JOBS. 


During the 1980s, under the WIN program, most states ran low-cost programs requiring mothers to 
look for a job and, in some cases, work for their benefits in workfare positions. In addition to 
reinforcing the social values of work and sdf-sufBciency — an overarching purpose of all work- 
focused mandates ~ the primary goals were to get people into jobs quickly and to reduce welfare 
costs. Numerous studies indicate that structured job search programs met these goals, but only to a 
modest extent. They clearly got more people working, and working sooner, and they saved taxpayers 
money. But they did not get people into jobs that paid better than those they would have found on 
their own. Nor, critically, did they increase the self-sufficiency of long-term welfare recipients — the 
people on whom the most is spent. 

The JOBS program included job search and workfare, but went beyond this to emphasize the use of 
education and training. These more costly services were intended to make longer-term recipients 
more employable and to pave (he way to higher-paying jobs that might more readily move people off 
welfare, thereby saving taxpayers money in the long run and reducing poverty. All JOBS programs 
involve a mixed strategy — some education and training and some job search — but they vary in the 
degree to which they emphasize an immediate push to employment or an investment in developing 
human capital. 
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There are do completed studies that isolate the success of basic education or vocational skills training 
in the context of a mandatory JOBS program. But the GAIN study of six California counties provides 
some lessons. It shows that there was no clear link between the extent to which a county required 
people to spend time in basic education and the extent to which their academic skills improved (as 
measured by standardized tests) or their earnings increased. Yet it is bard to think that the extensive 
use of basic education in Riverside did not play some role in explaining why that program did so 
much better, particularly for long-term recipient, dian the work-focused, job-search-only programs of 
the 1980s. Even if the location provided did not improve test scores, it may have had an indirect 
effect on people’s self-confidence and unmeasured sidlls, factors that made subsequent job sear<^ 
services more effective. Findings from Alameda County (including the city of Oakland) and an 
earlier study in Baltimore suggest that heavy use of vocational skills training may be one reason these 
programs got some people better jobs or had longer-lasting earnings impacts. These same two studies 
also showed that, in contrast to job search (where most of the benefits go to taxpayers), most of the 
benefits of training go to the trainees, and budg^ savings are less likely to offset the investment in 
services. 

In summary, the available findings suggest that there are trade-offs along the continuum from an 
essentially job search/job club program, to one that emphasizes quick employment but also includes 
some education and training, to one that includes some job search but emphasizes education and 
training, with a goal of getting people into higher-wage jobs. 

Job clubs get people into employment quickly and save taxpayers money, but do not people into 
jobs with higher wages than those they would have found on their own, or succeed with the more 
disadvantaged. Programs focused on getting pe(H>ie higher-wage jobs cost taxpayers money, but can 
increase Job quality and may make a greater tong-t^m difference in the earnings of some recipients. 
Programs that favor quick employment but also include some human capital development services can 
combine the benefits of both strategies: They can make welfare recipients somewhat better off, save 
taxpayers money, and change the employment behavior of some of the more disadvantaged recipients. 

The extent to which a program succeeds and is cost-effective, however, depends not only on the mix 
of services, but also on the quality of implementation. Spending a lot is not enough to assure 
success; spending a little is not enough to assure savings. Managing resources (recognizing that time 
is money) is central, no matter what the program’s goals. In Riverside, managing for success meant 
providing a range of services but having one clear goal, controlling costs, and stressing performance 
in ail activities. 

While cost-conscious management can pay off, the research also provides a clear warning against 
spreading program resources very thin, as can happen, for example, in environments where hard- 
pressed administrators have to stretch limited resources over increasing numbers of welfare recipients. 
There is a threshold of resources below which a mandatory program may produce small wel^e 
savings (through sanctions and the "hassle factor") but is unlikely to increase people’s employment 
and earnings. 

What Do We Know About jhe FeasibiUtv and ETTectiveness of Work-for-BenefiLs f*Workfare") 
Programs? 

Some of the current reform proposals call for large-scale, work-for-benefits programs (usually 
referred to as "workfare"), either as a substitute for JOBS’ other aaivities or for people who have not 
found work despite two years of access to work-directed services. Hard knowledge about workfare 
programs is limited and comes mostly from studies of small-scale programs implemented during the 
1980s. These show a mixed record. 

On the positive side, the studies suggest that it is feasible to get people to work for their grants, that 
they view work assignments as fair, and that they do real work. Furthermore, the value of the work 
produced offsets the cost (approximately $2000 to $4000 annual cost per filled slot, excluding the cost 
of child care). Thus, such programs provided an alternative way to support children. On the other 
hand, repeatedly, states have had trouble developing large numbers of work sites and have found that 
some welfare recipients were unable to work, with the result that programs were almost always much 
smaller than anticipated. The very limited evidence that is available suggests that, under these 
conditions, mandatory unpaid work did not develop people’s skills and did not prompt people to move 
more rapidly into unsubsidized employment or deter them from applying for welf^e. It is possible 
that large-scale, universal, ongoing work requiremenu before or after a lime limit might have a much 
larger effect on the rolls, but since this model has never been rigorously tested — with the exception 
of a program for men in West Virginia — its effectiveness remains unknown. 
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Since the workfare programs that were tested did not appear to reduce the welfare rolls, studies 
concluded that, in strictly budgetary terms — i.e., ignoring the value of the work performed - 
sending people a small check was probably cheaper than providing them with a non-market way to 
earn It. This is because free l^r is not really free: It costs money to develop, manage, and monitor 
work sites, and to provide diild care to people while they are working. Because of the high potential 
costs, some states structured the work obligsuion to limit the demand for child care by imposing only 
a three-month work obligation, setting the number of required hours of work per week to fit around 
the school schedule, or exempting mothers of preschool children. 

While work-for-benefits programs may not save money, if they could be implemented at scale, they 
would be a means to deliver on the welfare-to-work strategy's potential for maintaining a safety of 
funded support for children while sending a more socially acceptable, pro-work signal to parents. A 
recent Kaiser Family Foundation/Harvard University poll shows the public’s strong support for such 
an outcome. 

How Many Welfare Recipients Cannot Reasonably Be Expected to Work? 

Finally, an inevitable question in discussions of welfare reform concerns the work potential of welfare 
recipients. Contrary to the stereotype, many recipients want to work and, in fact, do work. Some 
work while they are receiving AFDC, and many take jobs and leave AFDC. In the California 
evaluation, the majority (57 percent) of people in GAIN worked at some point during the three years 
after entering the program, and about two-thirds of them worked at least 30 hours per week in their 
most recent job. Moreover, the overwhelming majority of GAIN survey respondents who said that 
they were not employed but were looking for work reported that they were seeking a full-time job, a 
preference that was also noted in a recent report from the National JOBS Evaluation. 

Even for those who are employable, however, studies also show that the road to self-sufficiency can 
have many detours and that "employability” is not a static condition. Setbacks are common. The 
GAIN study found that less than a third of people in the program were working at any given time, 
indicating a high rate of job turnover. Jobs ended when people quit (e.g.. because of family crises) 
or because of layoffs, conflicts at the worksite, or a variny of other reasons typical in the low-wage 
employment sector. 

But there is also a group on welfare who simply cannot work in unsubsidized jobs, either because of 
their very low skills, their lack of any experience with work, or their own or their children's chronic 
health or severe emotional problems (problems that, nonetheless, do not qualify the family for SSI). 
One study, the National Supported Work Demonstration, targeted very long-term recipients and 
showed that, with special assistance and in unusual swings, some people who would normally have 
been considered unemployable could in fact work. But creating the close supervision and somewhat 
protected work settings proved very expensive. Moreover, when the 12 or 18 months of transitional 
paid work ended, a substantial group of women who could get by in the sheltered program 
environment were not able to get or keep an unsubsidized job. 

The number of people who cannot work, or who could work only with special support, is probably 
less than the quarter of JOBS eligibles who said in a survey that they could not participate at a 
particular point in time. But the group in question will constrain efforts to obtain very high rates of 
participation in work-related activities or workfare petitions and will challenge administrators 
implementing time-limited welfare approaches. 

Conclusion 

For 30 years, Congress has responded to the public’s clear desire to change welfare from a no- 
strings-attached entitlement to a transitional program that requires that many people on welfare 
participate in work-focused activities. This has proven difficult to do and, as a result, some are 
arguing that JOBS has not worked and should be discarded. This would be a serious mistake. 

Across the country, states and localities have nmved along the road toward changing welfare and have 
put in place many of the building blocks of reform. Research on JOBS programs does not suggest 
that they offer miracle cures. But we do not have comparably reliable evidence of alternative 
approaches that work better than the nation’s most promising JOBS programs in substituting earnings 
for welfare while saving money for taxpayers and continuing to provide a safety net for children 
whose parents cannot or will not work. 


We now know that JOBS can succeed in changing welfare so that it feels more temporary and 
communicates different values, if welfare offices throughout the country were communicating the 
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same new message and having the same results, the public might have a very different view of 
legislators, administrators, and welfare recipients, lliey might think that reformers were finally 
getting serious. 

But can communities throughout the country achieve diis level of performance? The answer is not 
clear. Currently, average performers lag far behind and will have to change considerably for JOBS to 
deliver on its potential. But what is clear is that most communities have only begun to try, and that 
bridging this gap will not happen by putting JOBS on autopilot. There need to be more resources (to 
make the mandate real), stronger management, and commitment to a program that is more work- 
focused and mandatory. 

There is clearly both a federal and state role in making this happen. There is a severe risk that we 
will not realize the potential of a welfare-to-work strategy because sufficient funds are not available. 
One way this might occur is if states have to make trade-offs on the use of a single pool of funds: 
i.e., spend them on maintaining welfare benefits, or on up-front investments in programs to get 
people off the rolls, or on mandated programs to keep them working while on. Thus, the federal 
funding structure will be key to promoting JOBS’ expansion. But, beyond this, the federal 
government has a clear rote in building state capacity. Doing this involves steps to identify models of 
excellence, to understand whether success can be replicated under diverse conditions, and to provide a 
decentralized welfare system with reliable evidence on how to improve program performance. 

Finally, the federal government and the states both have a role in trying to alter the economic 
conditions — the combination of stagnant or declining wages and anti-work incentives built into the 
welfare system — that constrain the potential for success of current efforts to get welfare recipients to 
work. 

While improvement is clearly possible, in providing leadership in welfare reform, the federal 
government and Congress face the challenge of avoiding overpromising on the success of the next 
round of reform. There are simply no easy solutions for poverty or welfare. Helping the public 
understand what level of change is attainable, and taking ^1 the steps needed to make that occur, 
might break the cycle of cynicism that has resulted from past waves of reform. Instead of setting 
unrealistic goals and denouncing modest success as failure, setting realistic goals might help the public 
gain greater confidence in, rather than find a new reason to discredit, government. 
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Tabie 1 

Findings from the GAIN Evaluation: 

AFDC Single Parents with Children Age 6 or Older 


Results, Based on Three Years of FoUow-Vp 

Pec^le People Difference 

Enrolled in Not Enrolled (i.e.. GAIN’S Percentage 
GAIN in GAIN Effect) Change 

Ever employed over the 3 years (%) 


All six counties 

57 

51 

6 

1296 

Riverside County 

67 

53 

14 

2696 

Average earnings over the 3 years ($) 

All six counties 

7,781 

6.367 

1,414 

22% 

Riverside County 

9,448 

6.335 

3.113 

49% 

Average AFDC payments over the 3 years ($) 

All six counties 

14,464 

15.426 

-961 

■6% 

Riverside County 

11.284 

13,267 

-1,983 

-15% 


Net Public Cost over Five Years per Person in GAIN (a) 

All six counties $3,422 

Riverside County $1,597 


Five-Year Return to Government Budgets per Net Public Dollar 
Invested per Person in GAIN 

All six counties $0.76 returned per net $1 invested 

Riverside County $2.84 returned per net $1 invested 


(a) Net public cost is the difference between the average amount of public funds spent for employment-related 
services per person enrolled in GAIN and the average amount of public funds spent on such services for a 
comparable group of welfare recipients who were not enrolled in GAIN. 
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Mr. McCrery [presiding]. Dr. Mead, if you don’t mind, proceed 
with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE M. MEAD, WEINBERG VISITING 

PROFESSOR, WOODROW WILSON SCHOOL, PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Mead. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to testify in these hearings and also a pleasure 
to see Republicans in the majority for the first time in my experi- 
ence. 

I won’t say much about the Republican proposals to time limit 
eligibility and also to curb eligibility for teen mothers. I think that 
these are matters about which we know little. We are not sure 
what the effects would be. 

I would emphasize that this is- not the way the public would pre- 
fer to reform welfare. As Judy has said, the public wants to com- 
bine assistance to the needy with requirements that adults func- 
tion in return for support. That is how the public wants to reform 
welfare and I think the way they voted in November. 

So the best way to reform welfare is to push forward with work 
requirements. I do think we know something about what these can 
achieve. 

Now, recent discussions of these programs have emphasized that 
their effects are limited, which is true if one looks at the evalua- 
tions. And some conclude from this that there isn’t much point in 
enforcing the work requirement across the board. But there is more 
evidence than people realize that work programs can actually re- 
strain dependency. This is the issue that has come to the forefront. 

I recently completed an analysis of the recent growth in welfare 
across the country. I was able to show that, actually, strong imple- 
mentation of work programs reduces the growth in welfare in a 
State. The States that have been toughest about implementing 
work programs have actually reduced the amount by which welfare 
grew in the last 4 years. 

So this is not a symbolic policy. It is a policy which has effects 
on reducing dependency. We are not just satisfying the work ethic; 
we are doing something to reduce dependency when we implement 
the JOBS Program effectively. And I urge Congress to push ahead 
with that task. 

It has also been shown in other research that it is good for chil- 
dren if their mothers work, if they are disadvantaged. Although 
mothers have less time for their children, on balance the child ben- 
efits. 

One study shows that welfare requirements like work tests actu- 
ally reduce illegitimacy. One can show that mothers who have been 
subject to these have children out of wedlock less often than those 
who are not. 

So, in fact, work requirements do more than satisfy the work 
ethic. They speak directly to the concerns raised about unwed preg- 
nancy and growing dependency in America. However, to maximize 
these effects work programs have to have certain features, sug- 
gested by the evaluation of GAIN which Judy referred to. 
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The three key features that I find in my research are, first of all, 
high participation. You have to insist that people participate in the 
program. One way or another you have to enforce participation. 

Second, you have to favor actual employment or looking for work 
over remediation. Education and training can be a part of these 
programs, but it appears to be counterproductive to put a lot of 
people in education and training before they are working. Better 
have them work first and then undertake education and training. 

Third, there has to be tight administration. You have to follow 
up on people closely and make sure that they fulfill their require- 
ments. 

In a recent study of the JOBS Program in Wisconsin, I found 
that the most effective programs were those that minimized delay 
between a client going on welfare and becoming referred to the 
JOBS Program. Second, they enrolled a high proportion of recipi- 
ents referred to JOBS rather than allowing them to drop out — that 
is, they got them to come in the door and join the program. They 
also placed high proportions of the participants in work-oriented 
activities. Motivational training, job search, and actual emplojunent 
was crucial. And they enforced these rules with case managers who 
followed up on the clients closely. 

It is procedures like these that allow high-performing programs 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere to achieve their effects. I think that is 
the thing that we ought to focus on in our reforms. In my testi- 
mony, I have a number of specific suggestions about how to achieve 
this land of program. 

There is tradeoff between investing in client skills and putting 
a lot of people to work in available jobs, but I don’t think it is as 
great as is sometimes presented. The best way to improve employ- 
ment in this population is simply to have people work. That does 
more for them than anything else. And if you include some edu- 
cation and training after people are working, you can also obtain 
better jobs for them, too. 

But a program that focuses on better jobs first in advance of em- 
ployment fails to achieve enough job placements. So a program that 
begins with work like Riverside or Kenosha County in Wisconsin 
is able to achieve all the goals of welfare reform, whereas one that 
begins with skills first and doesn’t emphasize work usually fails to 
achieve either goal very well. So I say work first should be the gen- 
eral policy. 

One of the conclusions I have drawn is that welfare reform is 
predominantly an administrative problem. The key problem is not 
so much to make new resources available to people or to spend 
money — although that is sometimes required — but rather to orga- 
nize the lives of the recipients so that they reliably participate and 
actually go to work. I think the place we have to spend money is 
on staff to follow up on clients and make sure that they fulfill their 
assignments. That is more important than spending money on gov- 
ernment jobs or training or child care, all the things that we usu- 
ally hear talked about The payoff there is not very great, but the 
payoff to administrators who follow up on people is large. 

Let me say a word about the proposals that are part of the Re- 
publican plan to block grant welfare and the JOBS Program. I 
share Judy’s view that to do this would put the JOBS Program at 
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risk and, in addition, would effectively mean the elimination of na- 
tional standards in welfare employment. I think that would be a 
serious mistake. 

These standards are a matter in which the public has the strong- 
est possible interest. They want to see a national reform. This is 
not a matter which Congress should delegate to States, and to do 
that I think has serious political risks. 

For one thing, it would allow big city welfare programs like New 
York, where I come from, to persist in habits which downplay em- 
ployment to a point where they have 1 million people on the rolls 
in New York City. That is a scandal to which all Americans should 
be opposed, even if they don’t live in New York. Congress has re- 
sponsibility to take action against that. 

At the same time, if you block grant welfare you will let conserv- 
ative States with a history of treating the poor badly to begin to 
do so again. If you did that you might well give rise to a renewed 
welfare rights movement of the sort that led to the entitlement 
welfare we have today. That would be an equal error. 

So we need to proceed against overinflated big city welfare pro- 
grams by means of enforcing work; and, at the same time, we have 
to maintain national standards so that it doesn’t look as if we are 
abandoning decent treatment of poor people in America. These are 
priorities that I think Congress should keep in mind. 

In the end, welfare reform, as has been suggested by several 
Members’ statements, involves a statement about citizenship. Wel- 
fare defines what you get and what you have to do for it if you are 
an American. It is one of the ways in which we operationalize what 
citizenship means. That matter is of the highest national impor- 
tance. It is for Congress to make decisions about it rather than 
turning this over to Qie States. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE M. MEAD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N.J. 

I am a Professor of Politics at New York University and, currently, a visiting professor at 
the Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton University. I have been researching and writing about 
welfare, welfare reform, and welfare employment programs for almost twenty years. 

I am very pleased to testify in these crucial hearings on the future of welfare in America. 1 
am delighted to see the Republicans in the seats of power in Congress for the first time in forty 
years. This presents them new challenges. For the first time since welfare became a national 
issue, they get to ask what kind of welfare they want. What should a Republican reform of 
welfare mean? 

The proposals of House Republicans combine cuts in welfare's generosity with tougher 
work requirements. I believe the work provisions are the sounder. While many Republicans 
want simply to cut back welfare, I would prefer to use it for conservative ends, in this case to 
enforce work. To do this suits public opinion, and it also may be the best way to reduce 
dependency. More than most people realize, work programs have already restrained the growth 
in welfare. Current welfare work programs, however, must be changed so that they enforce work 
more effectively. 


REPUBLICAN PROPOSALS 


The Republican Contract with America includes a Personal Responsibility Act with these 
main provisions:^ 

• Eligibility limits: Unwed mothers under 18 are denied benefits under Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC). States may raise the age of eligibility to 19, 20, or 
21. States would use the savings to make other provision for families denied aid. such as 
group homes. 

• Time limits: Recipients on the rotis over two years must be working to retain aid. States 
may end eligibility for an individual or family after two years on AFDC, provided 'one 
year was spent in a work program. They must end eligibility, with or without worl^ at 
five years. 

• No entitlement: Federal spending for AFDC, welfare work programs, SSI, and public 
housing would be capped, with some adjustment for infiation and growth in the poverty 
population. These benefits would no longer be provided to all eligibles as of right. 

• Work requirements: States must establish training and mandatory work programs that 
require recipients to work or look for work 35 hours a week. Starting in 1996, 2 percent 
of all welfare adults must be working in these programs, rising to 50 percent in 2003. 

Welfare needs radical change. The proposed eligibility cuts and time limits are certainly 
radical. It may be worth enacting them simply for this reason. But I have two cautions. First, 
we know very little about the effects of such changes. Opponents say children and poor families 
will be hurt, but that depends on whether (hey find other means df support, as many can do. 
Proponents say (hat cuts would reduce dependency by abating the incentive that welfare now 
creates to have children out of wedlock. However, that effect would probably be small, since the 
incidence of illegitimacy has only a weak tie to welfare benefit levels. ^ Perhaps a total end to 
eligil^lity for young unwed mothers would have larger effects. I doubt it, since the sexual 
behavior of such women is not based on any rational calculus of costs and benefits. To have 
children young and outside of marriage is already devastating to one's prospects in life, even with 
welfare as it is; to end aid would increase that cost only slightly. 

There is less reason to think that time limits would deter illegitimacy. To the 
disadvantaged teens most at risk of dependency, two years is an eieniily. The distant knowledge 
that one cannot draw aid forever is unlikely to deter them from the risky sexual behavior that 
now gets them in trouble. Far belter to change the nature of welfare so that the recipients have to 
work as soon as they go on aid. 

My second caution is that eligibility cuts and time ii;..it5 conflict with public opinion. 
According to polls, most Americans oppose ending aid if it would mean taking children away 
from mothers. And while a majority support a two-year limit on aid, they do so only if it is clear 
that the recipients could support themselves by working. Indeed, if the recipients work, most 
people feel that aid need not be time-limited. In general, the public would prefer to turn welfare 
into a work program rather than cut it back. While cuts would save money, most people are 


^ Ed Gillespie and Bob Schellhas, Contact wiih America: The Bold PlanbvRep. Newt Gi nerich. Rep. Dick 
jA ppgfY ^ House RcoubliyanA to r hanpe t he Nation (New Yoik; Times Books, 1994), pp. 65-77. 

^ Robert "Incentives Effects of the U.S. Welfare System: A Review.” Journal of E conomic Liteature 

30(1992): 1-61. 
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prepared to spend additional money on welfare provided the adults would really be required to 
work. 3 

None of this means the Republican proposals are mistaken. Government may need to 
underline the value of personal responsibili^ even if the deterrent effect is doubtful. Most states 
have capital punishment because people feel it is justided for heinous offenses, even though one 
cannot show that it deters crime. Sometimes government has to lead public opinion rather than 
following it. I only say that if government cuts or time-limits welfare, it should realize that the 
main effect probably will be symbolic. Congress should not expect sharp improvements in the 
social problem, and it should expect opposition from some voters and well as advocacy groups. 

The effect of unenlitling welfare is even less certain. Since funding for welfare and other 
programs slated to be unentitled would still increase with inflation and the poverty population, it 
is unclear whether any needs now covered would not be met in future. Even if money were to 
run out with needs unmet. Congress might well vote supplementary funds, which would mean 
that welfare remained an entitlement in practice. Food Stamps, after all, is technically not an 
entitlement, yet Congress always ensures that it is fully funded. Most likely, an unentitled 
AFDC would be loo. 


To demand that adult recipients work is. in general, a better way to reform welfare. It is 
more consistent with public values. Studies show that most Americans combine a desire to help 
the needy with opposition so the disorders associated with welfare, especially unwed pregnancy 
and nonwork by welfare adults. People want to help families in distress provided the adults 
show that they are "deserving" by demonstrating a willingness to work. Voters endorse the idea 
of social contract“Of demanding obligations such as work from the able-bodied in return for aid. 
This ideal has animated most welfare reform thinking for the last decade.*^ 

Traditional liberal ideas of welfare reform gave the needy more benefits without expecting 
good behavior from them. The current Republican proposals would deny aid to some people 
now covered. The first course offends the demanding side of the public mind, the second the 
generous side. The attraction of work tests is that they promote employment without 
compromising the principle of aid. When welfare is reformed this way-and only this way-boih 
sides of the public mind are content. 

But can welfare employments programs actually cause people to work? The usual view is 
that they have only marginal effects. Evaluations show that they raise the employment and 
earnings of (heir clients by from 11 to 43 percent compared to equivalent recipients not in 
program, but only small r^uctions in dependency result.^ Liberals conclude that there is little 
point in making recipients work. Some conservatives conclude that the effect of work 
requirements is only symbolic, that government must do something more drastic-such as ending 
welfare or putting poor children in insUluUons-if it is to turn around the wave of illegitimacy 
and crime engulfing poor families.^ 

1 think the effect of work programs has been underestimated. 1 recently analyzed the 
determinants of the growth in slate AFDC caseloads between 1989 and 1993. Much of that 
growth was driven by rising unwed births and the economic recession of those years. The same 
period, however, saw the implementation of the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
Program, or JOBS, the welfare work program mandated by the Family Support Act (FSA) of 
1988. JOBS was a major force restraining caseload growth in the states that implemented ii 
firmly. According to my estimate, AFDC growth in the average state over 1989-93 was reduced 
by: 

• Almost a percentage point for every percent of welfare adults that a state had active in 
the JOBS program in 1991. 

• Almost another point for every percent by which that active share rose during 1991-3. 

• Two-fifths of a point for every percent of welfare adults that a state found to be 
employable and hence mandatory for JOBS. 


^ Maureen Dowd, "Americans Like G.O.P. Agenda But S|dU on How to Reach Goals." New York TimeA 
December 15. 1994, p. A24; Richard Lacayo, "Down on the l>>wniroddeD." Time . December 19. 1995. p. 32; Peter 
G. Gosselin. "GOP Returns to Hard Line on Welfare," Boston Globe. January 14, 1995. p. 6. 

Lawrence M. Mead. Bevond Entitlement: The Social Obhpations of Ciozenship (New York: Free Press, 

1986). 

5 Judith M. Gueron and Edward Pauly, with Cameran M. Lougy, From Welfare to Work (New York; Russell 
Sage FouodatioD. 1991), pp. 26-30. 

® James Q. Wilson, "What To Do About Cnme," Commentary . September 1994, pp. 25-34.; Charles Murray. 
"What To Do About Welfare." Commentary . December 1994, pp. 33-4; Myron Magnet, “Putting Children First: A 
New Direction for Welfare Reform * City Journal 4 no. 3 (Summer 1994); 47-53. 
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A tough JOBS program appears to be one reason why Wisconsin has reduced its welfare rolls, 
despite generous welfare benefits.'^ Very likely, JOBS has operated to restrain welfare growth 
nationwide. 

Work programs also have positive effects at the level of the individual. It is good for the 
development of low-income children if their mothers work, notwithstanding the loss of 
childrearing time,^ and JOBS causes more welfare mothers to work. Welfare requirements like 
JOBS have even been shown to reduce unwed childbearing,^ the very problem that critics of 
work policies emphasize. 

Also, the evaluations of work programs ask mainly how much economic gain they produce. 
The public wants welfare adults to work mainly to affirm the moral value of effort, whether or 
not there are economic gains. From this viewpoint, the main goal of reform is simply to raise the 
level of activity among the adults-*ihe share that are working, looking for work, or preparing for 
work in some way. This the programs achieve. When experimental work programs of the 
1980s were evaluated, and recipients subject to them were found to be working, looking for 
work, or engaged in education or training at at least twice the rate of equivalent clients subject 
to earlier programs. Under FSA, the share of recipients active in JOBS is supposed to be 20 
percent on a monthly basis in 1995, a level that sounds low but is a vast increase over earlier 
policy. The gain in sheer activity would be invaluable even if there were no impacts on 
employment or dependency at ail. 

HIGH-PERFORMING WORK PROGRAMS 

However, to maximize such effects, research suggests, welfare employment programs must 
emphasize: 

• High participation. As many the employable as possible must participate actively in 
the program, not simply sign up. 

• Actual work or looking for work, as against education or training in advance of 
employment 

• Tight administration, with expectations made clear to clients when they enter the 
program and a willingness to sanction those who drop out 

In a recent study of JOBS in Wisconsin in 1993, 1 found that the highest-performing counties 
were those that 

« Minimized the delay between a client going on welfare and being referred to JOBS. 

• Enrolled high proportions of recipients referred to JOBS, not allowing them to drop out. 

• Placed high proportions of participants in motivational training and job search. 

« Downplayed education and training in advance of work. 

« Enforced these rules with case managers who followed up on clients closely. 

• Minimized the use of government jobs. 

In Kenosha County, the most exemplary program in the state, over a third of the caseload is 
already working while still on welfare, and participants were not normally allowed to undertake 
education or training except while working part-time. Yet because of its high enrollment, the 
program still has more clients in remediation than lower-performing counties. 

In Wisconsin, among counties I visited, the high performers in job entries also did well on 
job quality. This is because for the disadvantaged, simply working at available jobs is usually 
worth more in getting a better job than education or training. Most welfare recipients have done 
too poorly in school to improve their skills much in the classroom. Employers are more likely to 
impressed with a steady work histoiy, even if it is in low-paying p}ositions. There is also some 
reason to rhink that people profit more from training after they are working than before—because 


^ Lawrence M. Mead. The New {^cmaliam in ActioiL Wdfaie Refons in Wisconsin" (Milwaukee: 
Wisconsin Policy Research inscitute. January 19S^. 

^ Deborah Lowe Vandell and Janaki Ramioan, "Effects of Eariy and Recent Maternal Employment on 
Children from Low-Income Families," Child Development 63 (1992): 938-49. 

^ Robert D. Plotnick, "Welfare and Out-of-Wedlock Childbearing: Evidence from the 1980s," trmrpj^l 
Marriage and the Family 52 (August 1990): 735-46. 

to Lawrence M. Mead. The New Politics of Poverty: The Noowo rkjng Po or in America (New York: Basic 
Books, 1992), pp. 167-8. 

'J Ibid.p. 177. 

Lawrence M. Mead, "Should Workfare Be Mandatory? What Research Says," Jnupial of fnlicv Analysis 
J (Summer 1990); 400-4; idem, The Potential for Work Enforcement; A Study of WIN," 
Journal of Policy Analysis and M anayemetu 7. no. 2 (Wmitr 1988): 264-88. 
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they see the skills they need to move ahead. Kenosha successfully combines work and 
remediation by demanding that clients seek work up front, then allowing them to study or train 
once they were working part-time. 

Most analysts say that JOBS must choose between placing many people in available jobs 
and training them for tetter ones. The first oourae gets people working, but only the second can 
get them permanently off welfare.^^ It is true that programs that place more clients in jobs 
achieve marginally worse rates of pay and retention in these jobs than programs that do not stress 
work, but the effects are weak alongside the power of work demands to generate sheer numbers 
of job entries. Work-oriented Kenosha achieves bc^ job quantity and quality, but programs that 
aim at "better" jobs have no comparable power to achieve job entries. In California, work- 
oriented Riverside outperforms by most measures Alameda and Los Angeles, which have spent 
more on education and training. 

The main point of work programs is to make welfare less permissive, but it also clear that 
such programs save money. It is said that welfare reform must cost more than welfare does now. 
But this is true only if. as in the Clinton reform plan, one spends unnecessary sums on public 
jobs, trainir.g, or child care. Efficient programs such as Riverside stress placement in available 
jobs with a minimum of extras. They save vast sums of money as well as performing better than 
skills-oriented programs. 


IMPROVING WORK PROGRAMS 

In JOBS, regulations demand that clients be assigned activities at least half-time and attend 
75 percent of their assigned hours to be counted as participants. That level of effort seems 
practicable. However, for purposes of calculating state participation rates, the base is only the 
employable adults, who are 44 percent of all welfare adults, and a state may include recipients 
participating less than 20 hours provided the average is 20. By the official measure, the average 
state participation rate was 23 percent in 1993, but the average rate of aJl welfare adults meeting 
the otficia] participation stand^d was only 10 percent. The standard for state participation is 
too low. FSA mandates 20 percent on a memthly basis in 1995, which is well below the potential 
of JOBS. While the average state participation rate was 23 percent in 1993, Kenosha achieved 
50 percent as early as 1990^^ 

The form of participation is also undemanding. FSA stipulates that recipients be assessed 
for employability prior to looking for work, does not mandate up-front job search, and creates 
presumptions that welfare mothers under 20 who have not completed high school will be put in 
educational activities in preference to woik, even if they have dropped out of school. Partly for 
these reasons, JOBS programs in some states has diverted many recipients into remediation 
before they ever sought work and has spent massively on education and training with little to 
show for it. 

The Clinton proposal would raise the particif^tion floor in JOBS to 50 percent using the 
existing participation measure, much its most constructive provision. However, it seeks mainly 
to limit the time recipients can draw aid without working to two years. What if anything the 
recipients would have to do before two years is left largely to stales, so the connection of work 
and welfare remains loose. The Clinton plan says that the "job-ready" must look for work up 
front, but who is job-ready is left to the states The big cities could go on allowing vast numbers 
to pursue higher credentials, usually to little good, in place of working. The plan also exempts 
recipients bom before 1972. Despite lough rhetoric about "ending welfare as we know it," 
Clinton would not change the aid by entitlement that most recipients now enjoy. 

The Republican Personal Responsibility Act demands more actual work, but it does not do 
so in the most effective way. It would effectively disestablish the JOBS program, which, with all 
its limitations, is still the test work program welfare has had. States would be required to have 
some sort of welfare employment program, but no standards would be set for it. The main 
reliance for enforcing work is instead placed on a separate mandatory work program, which 
would require its participants to work in the private sector or in some form of government or 
subsidized employment. But even as it is, JOBS has put considerable pressure on big-city 
welfare departments to get serious about employment Above all, reform should keep that 
pressure on, not shift to some new structure that would disrupt the implementation process. 

The lucv w..' 30 ^i\..cnt demanded by 2009 rs defined on a basis of all welfare 

adults, not just the "employable,” an improvement But only actual woik counts as participation, 
not other activities. And participation requires 35 hours of effort a week, not the current 20 
hours. Fifty percent participation is probably too tough for states unless nonwork activities are 


Mead. "Potential for Work Enforcement.’' and Mead. "New Paternalism in Action." 

^’*GueroD and Pauly. From Welfare to Work . 

James Riccio, Daniel Friedlander, and Stephen Freedman, GAIN: BeneTits. Costs, and Three-Year Iranacis 
of a Welfarc-to-Work Program (New York: Manpowa Demoostiation Research Corporation. September 1994). 
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Michael Wiseman. "Sample Family Support Act Job Opportunity and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) 
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allowed to count, and 35 hours is too tough for welfare mothers. Some compromise must be 
made with their family responsibilities. Such requirements would probably be evaded. To 
transform welfare, it is vastly more vital to raise the share of recipients who face some 
requirement than to get full-time work out of a few. 

Both the Clinton and Republican plans focus too much on time-limiting aid, either 
absolutely or aid without work. I doubt it is possible literally to limit aid to some length of time. 
Inherently, single mothers must have difficulty supporting themselves. A majority of welfare 
mothers could probably get off welfare if they worked full-time,'® but that is more than 
government can expect. If one insists on ending welfare after some interval, one will inevitably 
have to provide aid in some other form. 

The goal should be, not to limit aid in time, but to change its nature, so that the employable 
reliably had to work at least part-time in return for their support. Simply require that recipients 
work or look for work as soon as they go on welfare. Those who claimed not to be employable 
would have to demonstrate incapacity and thus leaving AFDC for the disability programs. Faced 
with such demands, a great many recipients probably would work enough to leave welfare, but 
just as important, welfare for the rest would become leas passive. 

Both plans seek to enforce a time limit by guaranteeing work, but a guarantee is 
impracticable. The Clinton plan can do so cmly by exempting much of the caseload and 
providing government jobs to the rest, at great expense. The Republican work program would 
not be limited to public jobs, but states would still have to guarantee work to recipients for a year 
if eligibility were time-limited before five years. The difficulty of doing that would make it 
tough to enforce work on welfare as the public wants. Better to require the employable, not 
literally to work, but to work or look for work, both of which involve serious demands. This 
way, employment is not stricdy required, but neither must it be guaranteed, and the pitfalls of 
large-scale goveriunent jobs are avoided. No doubt, it would be difficult to send large numbers 
of recipients out looking for jobs and monitor their compliance, but I judge from talking to JOBS 
staff, that this is easier than nmning a vast public jobs network. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN JOBS 

I would make the following changes in JOBS, and to achieve these should be the main 
goals of the current round of reform. For state programs I would: 

• Reduce the lime permitted between initial receipt of welfare and the referral of adults to 
JOBS to no more than a month. 

• Eliminate up-front assessment and replace it with mandatory up-front job search for all 
adult recipients other than teen mothers still in school. Those failing to find work might 
eventually be assessed, but they would have to keep looking for wo^ 

• Change the participation measure to the percent of all welfare adults active in JOBS and 
raise the general participation floor to SO percent, with several years of phase-in, but 
allow remediation activities as well as actual work or work search to count as 
participation. 

« Set a parallel requirement that 33 percent of recipients be working in a given month at 
least half-time, in either public or private jobs, again with several years of phase-in. 

• Develop other performance measures for the quantity and quality of the jobs achieved 
through JOBS., to create incentives for states to get recipients entirely off welfare. 

For recipients, 1 would: 

• Require that they work or look for work half-time for as long as they are on welfare. 
The only alternative for those seeking aid would be to establish eligibility for disability. 

• Impose this requirement as soon as mothers went on welfare in most cases. 1 would 
allow a grace period of six months for mothers who were widowed, divorced, or 
separated, but nbi unwcu luuuieis. Mothers with children under 1 would face a 
cottununity service requirement less demanding than actual work, but it would still be 
half-time. 

• Allow education or training for better j(*s, but only for those working at least half-time. 

• Strengthen the sanction for noncompliance with JOBS to the termination of the entire 
welfare grant, as for other welfare offenses, not just the offender's share of the grant. 


l®Oisrles Midudopoulas and Irwin Gaifinkel, "Redudns the Wetfaie DepaMknce and Povcrpr of Single 
Molfaen By Meani of Evnings and Cliiid Support: Wishful Thinking and Realistic Ptrssibility" (Madison: 
Univesaity of Wisconsin. Institute for Resear^ ou Povetty, August 19B9). 
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A REPUBLICAN WELFARE POUCY 


I am uncomfortaUe with dismantling national standards for welfare to the extent House 
Republicans propose. I do not see a mandate in the recent election to do this. The voters asked 
to make government more responsive and more functional, not to devolve it to the local level. 
To improve welfare, I believe, requires changing the federal role, not abandoning it. 

The devolution of welfare would not serve conservative values as much as some 
Republicans think. Permissive versions of welfare are entrenched in a number of states and 
cities, most notably New York. To eliminate national standards, even to curb funding, would not 
end this liberal welfare, but perpetuate it, albeit with less federal support. Perhaps remaking 
welfare locally is the responsibility of states, but the voters have failed to achieve that in New 
York, due to liberal lobby groups, arv impacted bureaucracy, and the influence of liberal 
politicians entrenched in the legislature. To judged from opinion studies. Albany continues to 
fund welfare slides that are probably more lavish and certainly more permissive than New 
Yorkers wanl.-^ I doubt even the election of a Republican governor can change this. Much the 
same appears to be true in California, Massachusetts, and other affluent states. 

To change welfare, ordinary New Yorkers need help from Washington--the sort of tough 
new standards I have recommended. Republicans are too used to thinking that federal domestic 
policies must inevitably be liberal. The GOP has held the While House for most of the last 
generation, and has achieved growing power in Congress. While the whole government has not 
yet fallen into Republican hands, it is twenty five years since federal social policy was 
unambiguously liberal. Many Democrats are starting to think that, as national policies have 
turned to the nght, their best chance of preserving a liberal social policy may now be at the state 
and local level. 

The nation may be returning to the situation at the beginning of the century, when 
Republicans also ruled Washington and the Progressive movement worked to expand social 
programs mainly in states and cities. The welfare state expanded from the local level to the 
nation only when Democrats took over Washington in 1932. Now that Republicans again hold 
national power, they should use it (o chasten the overblown welfare systems that still exist in 
liberal states-not to take the heat off by getting rid of national welfare policy. 

Our current entitlement welfare is the product of the welfare rights movement of the 1960s, 
which opposed the highly discretionary welfare that existed before that lime. Welfare advocates 
could make the case that conservative states, especially in the South, allowed social workers to 
decide for themselves what a single mother had to do to get aid, without a clear warrant from the 
public. That movement has been in retreat for twenty years. If anything could refire it, it would 
be the abandonment of national welfare standanls, leading to a renewed perception that localities 
were treating the needy invidiously, without a mandate from the people. 

In practical ways, much of (he implementation of a national welfare policy can be devolved 
to localities, and to nonprofit and even proprietary as well as government agencies. To do that is 
part of what "reinventing government" requires.^^ It is the standards, not the administration, of 
welfare that must be national. It is by changing these rules, above all, that Washington can turn 
welfare into a work program, which is what Americans warn 

Decisions about who is eligible for aid and what they must do for it are not obscure matters 
beneath the notice of Washington, like where to put a post office or how much to spend on local 
schools. They express part of what one gets and gives by being an American. They amount to 
an operational definition of citizenship. Requirements like work tests enforce the common 
obligations that, as much as common rights, constitute what Americans understand as equality. 
Decisions about such nonns must be national. Americans, to judge from polls, want to help the 
needy wherever they live, not only in dieir own communities. In return, they want these needy to 
adhere to common civilities, such as work, wherever they live. Americans must have a practical 
and a moral objection to the fact that a million people subsist on welfare in New York City, even 
if they do not live there. To express this sort of popular will, a national welfare policy is 
indispensable. 

The stakes are ultimately spiritual. The religious traditions of Americans, though diverse 
as to creed, agree that the individual is a child of C^. From that follows immeasurable dignities 
and responsibilities, even beyond those of citizenship. Americans are called by their Creator to 
live out meaningful lives, obeying ar.d fulfilling their personal destinies. 

Welfare policy cannot express ultimate beliefs, but it must embody an image of the individual 
that is at least consistent with this heritage. It must Honor the person."^ Not to expect people to 
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function in minimal ways in return for support is deeply to dishonor them. The nation can 
express such convictions only if a national welfare policy endures. 

A division lies at the heart of conservatism. Does one question government, or use it for 
conservative ends? Traditionally, Republicans have opposed federal power, seeking to free 
society and the economy from unjustified constraints. As long as the national government was 
liberal, to do this was only prudent. But now that liberalism is in retreat, antigovemment 
conservatism squanders an opportunity. The leading challenge of America today no longer is to 
preserve the free economy, crucial though that is. Rather, it is to defend order against the social 
problems linked to the seriously poor—crime. school failure, drug addiction, as well as 
dependency. Ordinary Americans want values such as the work ethic and law-abidingness 
upheld by public as well as private authorities. When they say they want government to work 
belter, this above all is what they mean. 

Accordingly, it is time for Republicans to claim the other half of their tradiiion—to use 
national power as appropriate to uphold social values. In doing this, they follow the great 
governmental conservatives in their own pasi—Alexandcr Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Even Ronald Reagan used government as well as curbing its pretensions. It was 
Reagan, and after him George Bush, who are chiefly responsible for the welfare employment 
programs we have today, which still afford our best hope of transforming welfare. The way 
forward in welfare is to continue that reform tradition, and not to abandon it. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Mead. 

Ms. Herr. 

STATEMENT OF TOBY HERR, FOUNDER AND DHIECTOR, 

PROJECT MATCH; AND SENIOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 

ERIKSON INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Ms. Herr. Thank you for inviting me to testify. 

I agree with Lawrence Mead that immediate followup and ongo- 
ing monitoring related to participation is absolutely critical, and 
that does not occur right now. 

I believe that legislators need to make a choice — either create a 
one-size-fits-all system with very strict work requirements — 35 
hours per week of employment — ^that is likely to exclude the major- 
ity of welfare recipients or they can acknowledge the heterogeneity 
of the welfare population and the need for flexibility and 
customization of employability plans so that all welfare recipients 
from day one can be making progress toward economic independ- 
ence. 

For real welfare reform to occur. Congress must address the 
needs of distinct groups of welfare recipients. To date, researchers 
examining welfare dynamics have identified three groups; Short 
termers, welfare cyclers, and continuous AFDC users. Project 
Match has identified a fourth group usually classified as welfare 
cyclers or continuous users. The first group, short termers, is esti- 
mated at about 40 percent of the welfare population. They enter or 
leave welfare within 2 years, and they never retirnn. And even this 
group might have difficulty working 35 hours initially. 

There is a second group estimated at 42 percent of welfare recipi- 
ents, and they are referred to by most researchers as welfare 
cyclers. They get jobs, and they can keep them. They know the 
rules of the world of work. They can work for 8 months, 1 year or 
2 years. And something happens, and they lose their job and then 
they fall back on welfare as a safety net imtil they can get back 
on their feet. 

So the question is what supports that are not currently provided 
by the welfare system might be put in place to help this group stay 
in the work force. For this group. Project Match created what we 
have called postemployment services and that is help after people 
get their first job. Such services might include assistance to get a 
second, third, or fourth job very quickly, as soon as they lose their 
job. Other kinds of postemployment services include advancement 
assistance so that while people are working at entry level jobs they 
can get help to move to better jobs, help to apply for the earned 
income tax credit, and so forth. 

There is a heretofore group that tends to get lumped with either 
the welfare cyclers or continuous users. Though we know little 
about this group, we believe it is a distinct group. Instead of cy- 
cling on and off of welfare, this is a group that cycles in and out 
of jobs. And in most cases they never really lose their welfare 
grant, but the grant seems to go up and down based on income as 
they move in and out of part-time and temporary jobs. 

This is a particularly difficult group to work with, and I think 
they need elaborate postemployment services, and it is imclear 
what is going to keep this group in the work force. 
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Finally, there is a fourth group researchers refer to as the contin- 
uous AFDC users, and they are the least job-ready group. Some es- 
timate this group to be about 18 percent. This is the group for 
whom a rigid time-limited system would be least successful in 
pushing them into the work force. Another fear is that this group 
will be considered unreachable, and they will be made exempt from 
participation, which is likely to lead to their further isolation from 
mainstream expectations. 

This is the group for whom Project Match has created what we 
call lower rungs on the ladder so that there is a broadened array 
of activities which would be viewed as a legitimate effort toward 
becoming self-sufficient. These might include activities such as vol- 
unteering at their child’s Head Start or school, or becoming a Scout 
leader. And for some parents it would include getting their children 
to school on time and getting them to extracurricular activities. 

In closing. Project Match envisions a welfare plan in which it 
would be possible for all AFDC recipients from day one to partici- 
pate and to make progress. Setbacks and failures would result in 
revised plans and easy-to-access, appropriate help. Fulfilling paren- 
tal responsibility would play a significant role. And, most impor- 
tant, the stick would fall on those who fail to try to improve their 
lives and the lives of their families and communities rather than 
those who might experience difficulty in becoming self-supporting. 

[The prepared statement and attaclunent follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF TOBY HERR 
PROJECT MATCH 

Members of the Subcommittee; 

My name is Toby Herr. I am the founder and director of Project Match, a research 
and service welfare-to-work program. The testimony I am presenting is adapted 
from the paper "Lessotrs from Project Match for Welfare Reform," authored by my 
colleague, Dr. Robert Halpem of the Erikson Institute and myself, dated February, 
1994. 


Sandra entered Project Match in 1986 as a nineteen-year-old single parent who 
had dropped out of high school when her baby was bom. Initially she wanted help 
from Project Match to find a GED (high school equivalency) program. Over the next 
tuJD years she enrolled in and dropped out of three GED programs and one for-profit 
training program (with a $2,000 outstanding loan). She also got a job and quit it 
within three months. 

Eventually Sandra began to stabilize her life. She moved out of Cabrini-Green 
and found a new group of friends. Project Match helped her find a part-time job at a 
downtown restaurant. She wanted to quit that job too, but her counselor convinced 
her that she needed to build a work history in order to obtain a better job. Sandra 
“hung in“ for one year until, through a friend, she heard about an opening for a 
full-time unionized position paying $5.00 per hour with ben^ts at a hospital. 

Sandra has held the hospital job for more than three years and is now earning 
$9.50 per hour. She has bought a car, moved to a nicer apartment, sends her son to a 
magnet school, and is off welfare. She still checks in with her Project Match 
counselor from time to time to brag about her son's grades or when she just needs a 
listening ear. While Project Match is very proud of Sandra - and still recognizes 
her employment milestones in its quarterly newsletter. The Independence - staff 
continue to encourage her to get a GED. 

We are concerned that current proposals for welfare reform do not adequately 
reflect what has been learned in the welfare-to-work field over the past twenty-five 
years. In this paper we focus on lessons from Project Match, as well as related 
research and program experience, which we think should inform the work of 
creating a transitional welfare system. We then propose an alternative model that 
we believe still captures the intent of current proposals and prevailing progranis, 
but more realistically reflects what has been learned by us and others both about 
welfare recipients themselves, and about how to encourage and assist them in 
leaving welfare. 

I. WHAT IS PROJECT Match? 

Mission: Since 1985, Project Match has operated an "urban lab" committed to 
working with people unlikely to succeed in the job market on their own. Its 
mission is twofold; (1) to provide long-term assistance to welfare-dependent 
families as they move through multiple career stages toward economic 
independence, and (2) to document and disseminate lessons learned about the 
process of leaving welfare and effective welfare-to-work strategies. 

Population Served: To date, the program has worked with more than 750 residents 
of the Cabrini-Green community in Chicago, one of the most economically 
disadvantaged areas in the country. The majority of participants are African- 
American (99%), female (77%), and utunarried. Sixty percent were age 25 or 
younger at the time of errrollment. Only 55% came into the program with any work 
experience and more than half (58%) grew up in homes supported by welfare. 

History: The program's primary service site is located at a health center, within 
walking distance of the Cabrini-Green housing development. Its most recent 
project. The Two-Generation Head Start Self-Sufficiency demonstration, originally 
funded by the U S. Department of Health and Human Services, is located at a Head 
Start center in Cabrini-Green. The research component of the program, originally 
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part of Northwestern University, is now affiliated with the Erikson Institute of 
Chicago. In 1988, Project Match was a winner in the Innovatims in State and Local 
Government Awards program of the Ford Foundation and Harvard University. 
Lessons from Project Match have been shared with a broad audience through 
research reports, conference presentations, site visits, techitical assistance, and the 
media. 

Evolution of the Project Match Model: The programmatic flexibility and 
operational independence of Project Match have allowed it to adopt a truly 
experimental approach - developing, testii^, and refining strategies that seem 
promising, while eliminating those that prove ineffective. Linked to and feeding 
into its inductive approach to model development is an inductive approach to 
conceptualizing the process of leaving welfare for long-term recipients. Instead of 
presuming that it knows what people need to get off welfare. Project Match studies 
its participants' career histories month by month. From this process the Project 
Match model, with its commitment to individualized services, as-needed assistance, 
and incremental progress, has evolved. 

Going to Scale: Based on Project Match's experiences, as well as findings from other 
studies, we believe that successful welfare reform will require large-scale 
customization. Project Match has aeated a tool for conceptualizing and 
operationalizing an individualized, human development approach to welfare 
reform. Because this tool, the "Incremental Ladder," has pulled into the welfare 
policy framework a broad range of activities and institutions not heretofore viewed 
as work force preparation, there would be an appropriate first step for every AFDC 
recipient. Therefore, as explained in Section HI, every AFDC recipient, from the day 
he/she enters the system, would be required and helped to climb onto the ladder 
and to keep moving from step to step, making concrete, measurable progress toward 
economic independence. 

II. LESSONS FROM PROJECT MATCH AND OTHER PROGRAMS THAT HELP GROUND 
WELFARE Reform 

The Project Match model is grounded in the understanding that for many 
welfare recipients leaving welfare is an uneven, back and forth process - not a single 
event. This process is characterized by false starts, setbacks and incremental gaiits. 
The Project Match experience has yielded a number of lessons that are starting to be 
supported by other studies. These lessons include: 

• The importance of allowing for the option of work before school. 

Project Match's experience, as well as others',! suggests that for some recipients, 
particularly high school dropouts or high school graduates with low basic skills, 
participating in traditioiuil education programs (e.g., GED programs) as a first step 
results in high dropout rates or lack of progress. For many Project Match 
participants, a more successful route begins with employment. Only after 
experiencing low-paying jobs with few prospects for advancement do many 
really understand the lird; between school and work, and choose to make a 
commitment to school. Such experiences suggest that AFDC recipients should 
not be forced to go to school when they want to work, nor prevented by lack of 
financial support from seeking more education when they desire it. 

• Job development, actively helping people locate and apply for jobs versus 
relying on independent job searches, moves people into the work force 
quickly. There is increasing evidence that, regardless of conditions in a local 
labor market, many people need a formal mechanism such as job development 
to gain access to available jobs.^ Such mechanisms become, in effect, "proxy 


! "Rethinking Adult Education: Part Two," learning far Learning, Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, Issue Brief 3, Juite 1993. 

2 For example. Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation's (MDRC) evaluation of California's 
GAIN program found that Riverside, the county with the strongest impacts, was also the county with 
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networks that can inform, socialize aitd vouch for employees in much the same 
way that social and ethnic networks do now. "3 

• Losing initial jobs emerged as a major problem for Project Match 
participants moving toward economic independence. Within 6 months after 
placement, 57% lost their first job; within 12 months, 70% lost their job.4 
Reasons for job loss range from the structure of jobs (e.g., temporary jobs with 
irregular hours) to employees' lack of familiarity with the world of work. 
Findings from other welfare-to-work programs such as JOBS also highlight 
the problem of early and rapid job turnover among welfare reciplents.5 

• Providing post-placement follow-up assistance gets Project Match 
participants who fail in their first placement back on track quickly. Within 3 
months, 70% of those who lost their first job were either working again (77%) or 
enrolled in education or training programs (23%). Specifically, participants who 
remain active in the program after their first placement benefit from help in 
getting a second or third job, or advancing to a better job when they are ready. 

• A long-term, individualized approach yields gains for many Project Match 
participants. One study examined the labor market gains made by 259 
participants in the program for at least 3 years. It showed that participants' 
likelihood of employment increased by 47% between their first and third years of 
program participation. In the third month after enrollment, 38% of participants 
were working; at the end of 3 years, 56% were working. Project Match also found 
that participants' average wages increased by 23% between the first and third 
years of employment.* 

• For those who fail to make progress, options other than school or work may be 
valuable. When Project Match examined the progress of individuals, rather 
than the total group, the outcomes were less optimistic. Approximately half of 
the participants who remained in the program for 3 to 5 years had made 
unsteady or no measurable progress.7 This suggests that, for some, school or 
work is too big a first step and the road to economic independence must begin 
with more appropriate activities. 

III. IMPLICATIONS FOR WELFARE REFORM 

A. Exits from Welfare Are Unpredictable and Nonlinear 

The standard government welfare-to-work model, depicted as Model 1 on the 
following page, views leaving welfare as a predictable, linear experience that can be 
accomplished within a short time frame: a direct and straightforward progression in 
which an individual is initially on welfare but not working or in training, then 
participates in an education/training program or a job-readiness class, then enters 
employment and leaves AFDC, and then continues upward in the labor market 
without returning to welfare. 


the strongest job development component. D. Friedlander, J. Rjccio, and S. Freedman, GAIN: Two-Year 
Impacts in Six Counties, MDRC, 1993. 

^ Philip Kasintz, "The Real Jobs Problem," Wall Street journal, November 26, 1993. 

* Lynn Olson, Linnea Berg and Aimee Conrad, High job Turnover Among the Urban Poor: The Project 
Match Experience, Center for Urban Affairs and Policy Research, Northwestern University, 1990. 

* Mark Greenberg, Welfare Reform on a Budget, Center for Law and Social Policy, Washington, 
D.C.,June 1992. 

*Artalysis by Lynn Olson, Ph.D., and Aimee Conrad, former research staff of Project Match. 

7 Toby Herr and Robert Halpem with Aimee Conrad, Changing What Counts: Rethinking the Joumeg 
Out of Welfare, Center for Urban Affairs and Policy Research, Northwestern University, 1990. 
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Model 1 

Typical Welfare-to-Work Program Model 



Model 2 

The Profect Match, Individualized Service Model 
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While this model reflects the behavior of many AFDC recipients (i.e., the group 
that is likely to leave welfare within two years and not return), data from programs 
that try to help people leave welfare and longitudmal data on patterns of welfare 
receipt suggest that a larger group than is usually acknowledge does not leave 
welfare in such a direct manner. An examiiution of welfare use dynamics among 
women ages 20 to 23 who were part of the National Longitudinal Survey for Youth 
found that, of the approximately 50% who left welfare for work, 40% returned 
within a year. Only 20% of the women who foimd work appeared to have left 
welfare permanently by the end of two years.* Findings from Riverside County, the 
most successful site of California's GAIN program, indicate that while two-thirds of 
experimental group members worked at some point during the first two years, only 
half of those (or one-third of the total experimental group) were working during the 
last quarter of the second year.^ 

The evidence from these two studies, as well as others, suggests that difficulty 
making a permanent attachment to the work force is nsit confined to a relatively 
small group of disadvantaged families (e.g.. Project Match participants). Rather, 
there is a significant group (whom we refer to as the middle group) that cycles 
between welfare and work, neither staying on welfare for lengthy spells nor leaving 
for good. In other words, the majority of AFDC recipients will not leave welfare 
permanently with one job or within a two-year time period. 

Model 2, set forth on the previous page, presents a more complicated view of 
leaving welfare and one that captures the dynamics of the Project Match model. 

This model allows people to move in and out of schools and jobs as they make 
gradual, but not necessarily linear, progress toward stable employment. Assistance 
is oriented to these different pathways arrd time frames. In contrast to the standard 
model, this model more accurately describes the back and forth movement of the 
large middle group of AFDC recipients - the group that is likely to leave welfare 
eventually but for whom the timing and nature of support needs have not been 
well mapped out. However, our experience suggests that even the more flexible 
welfare-to-work model (i.e.. Model 2) is not likely to meet the needs of a portion of 
the most disadvantaged welfare recipients. For example, as stated earlier, 
approximately half of Project Match participants made little or no measurable 
progress over a three-to five-year period. 

B. The "Incremental Ladder" Approach to Welfare Reform 

Our concern about prevailing and proposed welfare-to-work policy has led us to 
create an alternative model, which we refer to as the "Incremental Ladder to 
Economic Independence." This model is based on two interrelated ideas: 

1) Everyone on AFE>C (without exception and from the day he/she enters the 
welfare system) can and should be actively engaged in the interrelated 
processes of leaving welfare and improving the life of his/her family and 
community; and 

2) These processes should occur within a flexible, individualized time frame, 
allowring for various combinations and sequences of activities. 

The visual metaphor for the model, an incremental ladder (see ladder on the 
following page) caphues the assumptions of this approach. It was created as a tool to 
help us envision leaving welfare as a nonlinear process that cannot be restricted to a 
particular time frame. 


* LaDonna Pavetti, "Welfare to Work: Breaking the Cycle of Dependency," Research Bulletin, 
Malcolm Wiener Center for Social Policy, John F. kermedy School of Government, Harvard University, 
Fall 1993. 

^ D. Friedlander, J. Riccio, and S. Freedman, CAIN: Two-Year Impacts in Six Counties, Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, May 1993. 
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A typical "employability plan" under JOBS (e.g., 20 hours of school and/or work) 
comprises the upper rungs of the ladder. If supports such as child care and 
transportation were available, the majority would start at this level. However, as 
stated earlier, a significant number of those who get placed in jobs quickly will lose 
them just as quickly. We believe that the key to keeping people from lapsing back 
either onto AFDC or into costly community service jobs will be quick and 
nonbureaucratic access to assistance for updating resumes, getting job leads, and, as 
necessary, obtaining help to understand what went wrong. These kinds of post- 
employment supports are an important part of our model and help keep people on 
the upper rungs. 

And what about those for whom school or work is too big a first step? Under 
JOBS, with its narrow set of authorized activities coupled with the now widespread 
practice of a 20-hour participation requirement, many are pushed onto the upper 
rungs of the ladder before they are ready. This means that for many recipients their 
initial attempts to leave welfare end in failure and often with sanctions. Moreover, 
the absence of lower rungs in existing programs leads to a lack of realistic starting 
points for those who are least job-ready, which in turn leads to a tendency to exempt 
them. The unintended result is that there is a sizable minority of recipients (e.g., the 
functionally disabled, parents with infants) who are excluded from opportunities to 
improve their lives. We believe that policies such as time limits are likely to 
exacerbate these dynamics of relatively high numbers of failure, sanctions, and 
exemptions. *0 

C. Building the Lower Rungs 

For those who are least job-ready, we have created lower rungs on the ladder. 
This subgroup of recipients will now have a broader array of meaningful and 
realistic first steps that will count as legitimate efforts toward becoming 
economically independent. These first steps include community volunteer work, 
participation on advisory boards, and activities related to parental responsibilities. 
Also, for both the lower- and upper-rung activities, gradually increasing time 
commitments have been added. Thus, one parent might begin the journey out of 
welfare dependency by volunteering at a Head Start program for 20 hours a week, 
another by attending a GED class for 2 hours each week. 

The addition of the lower rungs is based, in part, on the idea that the activities 
people perform in their roles as parents and members of communiHes can be pulled 
into the policy framework and used as stepping stones and indicators of movement 
toward economic independence and family well-being. It is also based on the notion 
that community work makes the most sense early in the process rather than later as 
a dumping ground for those who are unable to get and keep jobs. 

In order to implement the lower rungs as a social contract, certain conditions 
must be met. First, lower rung activities will be legitimate only if they involve 
skills, competencies, and time commitments that a person has not yet mastered (e.g., 
the inability to get one's child to school on time), ^cond, the skills and 
competencies fostered by these activities must be conceptually linked to job 
readiness (e.g., getting one's child to school on time contains the seeds of getting to 
work on time). Third, they have to be activities that can be placed in a progression 
of increasingly work-like skills and dispositions (e.g., moving from unscheduled 
volunteering, such as staying at a Head Start center after dropping one's child off, to 
scheduled volunteering, that is, signing up in advance and adhering to that 
schedule). Finally, participation in lower- rung activities must be made discrete, 
measurable, and verifiable. 


10 Almost every element in the current federal JOBS program - from inadequate funding for child care to 
the limited choice of authorized employability activities - contributes to a dynamic in which the 
majority of welfare recipients are exempted from being required to seek work or prepare for work. This 
phenomenon creates a central stumbling block to achieving a transitional welfare system. 
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Unlike a time-limited approach where the stick (the toss of an AFDC grant) 
tends to fall at the end point, the ‘Incremental Ladder' model nudges, pushes, and 
pulls people toward stable employment from the outset and on a continuous basis. 
In a system where individual employability plans involve people in activities that 
are reievant to their personat goals and life situations, where they can progress in 
identifiable increments, and where setbacks can result in revised plans, sanctions are 
likely to be imposed primarily on those who refuse to try to improve their lives. 

Prototypes driven by many of these principles are already operating in Utah and 
Iowa. But individuals' plans negotiated under these existing programs tend to be ad 
hoc. As national policy, this approach is not feasible without a lower-rung 
framework in place.U Implementing it as public policy will require the active 
involvement of the full range of institutions and agencies that are part of the daily 
lives of AFDC recipients, including public housing authorities, family support 
programs, and schools. 

D. Design and Institutionalization Challenges Around the "Incremental Ladder" 

To translate the "Incremental Ladder" model into practice, there are a host of 
design, implementation, and organizational issues that will have to get worked out. 
For example, how will we determine where on the ladder a person begins and when 
he/she is ready to move to a higher rung? Who will determine which government 
or private agencies will be responsible for helping people become reemployed when 
they lose their job? How will we bring the full range of institutions and agencies 
represented on the ladder, such as Head Start and public housing agencies, into this 
new welfare framework both as settings for lower-rung activities and as potential 
case managers? And how will we track individuals' participation and progress from 
month to month? The challenge of mobilizing the full range of government and 
private agencies around these issues gives concrete meaning to the Clinton 
administration’s broad idea of reinventing government. 

In our own work in Chicago, we have begun to tackle some of these questions in 
different institutional settings. For example, at a Head Start program in Cabrini- 
Green, we have transformed the existing parent involvement activities, which tend 
to be informal, open-ended, and isolated, into an increasingly work-like hierarchy. 
For Head Start, we are developing a set of protocols and procedures, including a 
computerized tracking system. Individualized Participant Passports, and recognition 
strategies, which help parents move from rung to rung. In other words, we have 
developed a blueprint that at least one major institution that works with welfare- 
dependent families (i.e., the Head Start Bureau) could use to create an authentic 
two-generation program: a setting where parents could support their children's 
development while they prepare for work. To implement the "Incremental Ladder" 
model, similar processes need to occur within other institutions. That means those 
institutions traditionally involved in employment and training, like the U.S. 
Department of Labor's programs (e g., one-stop shopping sites), and those that need 
to be brought into the welfare-to-work arena, like school systems and family support 
programs. 

We recognize that what we are proposing would require a fundamental shift in 
both prevailing and proposed welfare-to-work policies. Based on our experience, 
however, we believe that the "Incremental Ladder" model should be tested in 
Illinois and other states. It is important to emphasize that the individual elements 
of this model (e.g., maximum participation from day one, support as needed, 
flexibility around sequencing and choice of activities, and an individualized time 
frame for leaving welfare) work together and are part of an interrelated whole. 
While we would not reconunend that the entire country be mandated to 
implement the model at this time, we thiirk it is crucial that any welfare reform 


II It is important to understand that making progress does not just mean leaving the lower-rung 
activities behind. Once people master the skills and competencies that underlie activities such as 
getting children to school on time or adhering to a volunteer schedule, they become part of an 
accumulating portfolio of skills and habits leading to work. 
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legislation allows sufficient flexibility so that states that want to could use the 
model. 


In this position paper we have outlined an expanded framework for welfare 
reform that strives to accomplish two principal tasks; 1) it reworks the traditional 
welfare-to-work approach so that it better meets the needs of the large middle group 
of AFDC recipients who are likely to leave AFDC within two years but return, and 2) 
it creates a new major component of a transitional welfare system, the "lower rungs 
of the ladder," designed to serve those who will experience the most difficulty 
entering mainstream work worlds. The chart on the following page begins to lay 
out this more differentiated view of the welfare population with a correspondingly 
differentiated view of its support needs. 

In summary, we are calling for large-scale customization significantly different 
than anything previously attempted in recent decades in the human services 
(although customization has now become a critical underpinning of our ability to 
compete in the global marketplace). The process of leaving welfare can be facilitated 
or complicated, made more cortstructive or more destructive, depending on the 
particular configuration of institutional supports and sanctions. Unfortunately, we 
caimot magically alter the process for individuals by simply declaring, for political 
purposes, that it is going to happen in a particular sequence and time frame. What 
if the American public is not upset per se about the fact that welfare recipients are 
not working? What if, as seems plausible, the public is upset about the idea - myth 
or not - of people doing nothing? What would be critical then is measurable 
evidence of trying, of doing "something," within a framework of consistent, 
gradually inaeasing, and inaeasingly work-like effort. 


Project Match gratefully adknowledges the financial support of The Joyce 
Foundation and Woods Fund of Chicago in the preparation of Lessons from Project 
Match for Welfare Reform. A special acknowledgment to Ria Majeske of Project 
Match and Suzaiuie Wagner for their assistance in the preparation of the Lessons 
paper. 
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Llmiled data avaitabta give us some sense ol the size of each euOgroup, but fuhher anatysis Is necessary (shapes are proporttortate to our estimalad percentages for eadt subgroup). 

Size of each subgroup will, of course, vary based on fscto's such as a state’s AFDC gram level, amount of earned Income disregard, avallabllfty of health insurance. e>>^orvlort of EITC, etc. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you — all of you — for your excellent testi- 
mony. 

We will ask Mr. Collins to inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mead, as you know we are considering block grants down to 
the States for literally dozens of current welfare programs or Fed- 
eral programs, and yet you recommend specific characteristics of 
welfare-to-work programs that the Federal Government should im- 
pose on States. Where do you see the balances between flexibility 
and Federal controls? 

Mr. Mead. Well, I would say that the crucial Federal matter is 
the standards and not the administration. I think the actual ad- 
ministration of these programs, work programs and welfare itself, 
can be and should be devolved to the lowest possible level. But the 
standards, it seems to me, have to be national because of their 
very, very far-reaching implications and because of their enormous 
sensitivity. 

I would recommend that in any block grant that there be stand- 
ards kept for the participation rates that are required in the work 
program that is being contemplated and also that there be stand- 
ards set for what participation means, what you have to do to be 
a participant. The current plan I understand requires a 50-percent 
participation level in actual work by the year 2003. I believe that 
that is too tough unless you also let activities other than employ- 
ment be included in the permissible activities. 

I would also say that to have 35 hours, as is now contemplated, 
as the standard for participation is probably too demanding, be- 
cause mothers have to v/or^ about their families also. But it is 
characteristic of the Republican proposals that they combine stand- 
ards which appear to be unreachable with an idea of block granting 
the program, which would effectively eliminate all standards. 

I would prefer half-time work as a standard but enforce it seri- 
ously and have up front job search. I would work toward 50-percent 
participation but allow other activities besides actual employment 
to count toward that. I would have a standard for actual employ- 
ment also. 

In Kenosha County, Wisconsin, over a third of the recipients are 
already employed while still on welfare. I think that ought to be 
a standard for the Nation. We ought to require that a third of the 
recipients actually be employed. 

They can do other things, too. They can go into education and 
training, but we have to have some idea of standards. How you 
reach the standard should not be a Federal concern. That ought to 
be left to the States. There are a lot of ways to run the programs, 
and I don’t see a national interest in that, but the criteria or what 
the States have to do and the essential meaning of participation I 
think has to be defined. 

Mr. McCrery. Excuse me, Mr. Collins. 

I notice there are a number of folks in the audience with posters 
and signs that you would like to hold up. I have no objection to 
your holding up signs, but if you would take them to the back of 
the room so they don’t obstruct the view of others who are here try- 
ing to observe and listen. Anybody who wants to hold up a poster 
move to the back, and it is OK with me. Thank you. 
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Mr. Collins. Mr. Mead, we are talking about — ^you mentioned 
people, a third of people working and still have access to some ben- 
efits, some subsidies. In the Contract With America what we are 
really talking about are some cash benefits. All other type sub- 
sidies would remain intact or accessible. 

What about the 2 years? Is 2 years a reasonable time or should 
there be an earlier date set for phaseout of the benefits? Or should 
it just be up to a certain point and then that is it? 

Mr. Mead. I don’t think that time-limiting welfare is the right 
way to reform welfare now, because I don’t think it is possible for 
the majority of welfare recipients to support themselves. Some can, 
and they will if we enforce a half-time work requirement. But we 
have to recognize that their ability to earn is limited. 

My initial goal is not to time-limit welfare or to cut welfare per 
se. It is rather to change the nature of it so that more people are 
employed. Once you did that I think you would find that the num- 
ber of people who stayed on welfare as long as 2 years was reduced 
considerably, and then you could contemplate time-limiting wel- 
fare, but not immediately. I think to do that is the wrong approach. 

Rather than try to limit welfare at the back end by limiting how 
long people stay on, I would prefer to change the nature of it at 
the front end. ^ther than have a 2-year limit, I would rather re- 
quire people to work or look for work immediately, as soon as they 
go on welfare. 

And that ought to be the message: You go on welfare and you 
are going to be looking for a job immediately, not at the end of 2 
years. Two years is an eternity to many welfare mothers. It is not 
meaningful to have a work test that is postponed. Put it up front 
but limit it to half time and allow a person to work and, if nec- 
essary, to train alongside that. A lot of people will leave welfare if 
you do that. Do that first and then see how many people are still 
on and talk about time limiting at a later point. 

I fear that if you were to time limit welfare now, when we have 
only a largely symbolic work requirement in most localities, too 
many people would hit the 2-year limit and then you would have 
to do something to ease the limit, and it would make the policy a 
laughingstock. So let’s implement a work test up front and then 
talk about time limits later. 

Mr. Collins. You mentioned New York City, the inner city. 
Quite a few Members of the House do not actually represent a city 
the size of New York where you have the inner city problem, but 
yet it is of great concern to a number of us. What do you suggest 
we could actually do in the inner city as far as tr 3 dng to create and 
provide jobs? 

Because under the current system — I don’t know what the aver- 
age is in New York City but across the Nation it is $12,000 annu- 
ally in all benefits combined. When you take that amount and 
equate it to an hourly wage that would net out to $12,000, you are 
tadking about better than a $7-an-hour job, which is a little more 
than flipping a hamburger or raking leaves. What can we do in the 
inner cities that would encourage job creation there? Go beyond 
just the welfare reform itself. 

Let’s go to job market itself. What can we do? 
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Mr. Mead. I don’t think that job creation right now is the main 
problem. As far as we can tell, jobs are available at the margin for 
people who seek them. 

In 3 weeks, interviewing around the State of Wisconsin, talking 
to JOBS people, including in Milwaukee, not a single person said 
to me that jobs were unavailable to people on welfare. The statis- 
tics say the jobs are available. They are not necessarily good 
enough to get off welfare completely or out of poverty, but our ini- 
tial goal ought to be to get people working. 

I don’t think you need to worry about the job market imme- 
diately. If we got serious about enforcing work on the whole case- 
load the day might come when there were shortages of jobs. My 
first step at that point, rather than create jobs, would be to crack 
down on illegal immigration. After that I would worry about job 
creation. 

Mr. Collins. Ms. Gueron. 

Ms. Gueron. Starting with your first question about block 
grants. This is an important issue. For any of you who care about 
expanding work programs, you have to care about the incentives 
facing States. 

One concern I have is that if you switch to a block grant struc- 
ture, the last dollar spent will be 100 percent a tax levy dollar at 
the State level. And under those incentives. States could be con- 
servative about work programs which represent up front invest- 
ments with clear, but future, payoffs. Faced with pressure on case- 
loads and the need to trade off providing money for people to live 
on versus running work programs. States might consider the latter 
more discretionary. States may resist paying the full cost of invest- 
ing in work programs when some of the savings will go to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Thus, I think if your goal is to expand work pro- 
grams the financial structure can be very key. 

In terms of your question about a 2-year time limit, I think a lot 
depends on what is meant by that. Clearly, the public has said that 
they favor people working and that there has to be some kind of 
limit on education and training and other services, and that activi- 
ties should shift toward work. Whether that is rigidly 2 years, it 
shouldn’t wait for 2 years. Many people on welfare can start work- 
ing right away, and programs that have an up front work focused 
message will get some people very quickly into jobs; for others, it 
might take longer. But you certainly don’t need to wait. 

I don’t think anybody is talking about waiting for 2 years. They 
are talking about setting some limit, after which something else 
would happen. Whether there is enough work activity for everyone 
on the rolls or whether you could create enough work activity is a 
serious question. 

In New York City, Mayor Koch was very devoted to work-for- 
benefit programs, and at the maximum he created about 7,500 
work slots for a mandated welfare caseload that was about 150,000 
at that point. Despite all of his enthusiasm and will in this area, 
going to 150,000, if you think that the public payroll in New York 
City is about 300,000 employees, would be a daunting job. You 
could have a very large sector of your public pa 5 Toll in workfare 
positions. 
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So while at the margin clearly jobs are available, were you push- 
ing to that level I think we would hit something quite different. 

Mr. Mead. The crucial area to look for jobs is not in government 
but in the private sector. No effective program has reUed heavily 
on government jobs. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Mead, following up that job market idea, the job-ready popu- 
lation within the welfare population. What do we need to do to 
match up some of the welfare recipients with some of these jobs 
that might be available in the private sector, people who have been 
forced through recessions or bad economy or just out of the work 
force and now find themselves on welfare? What do we need to do 
for this job-ready population? 

Would the case managers in Health and Human Services, as 
they apply — what do you suggest that we do to get this 15, 20 per- 
cent of the job-ready population moved into the private sector? Do 
we respond through giving the assistance to, I guess, matching up 
with the job, the application process, the things that one would 
need in order to move back into the work force who may have been 
out for the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Mead. Most essential is to enforce up front job search. It is 
\inusual in most job programs for the first step to be looking for 
work. If we do that, we will right away move a lot of people into 
jobs. I think the job market is the best way to assess the employ- 
ability of someone. If you send them out for a job you are likely 
to find out what sort of jobs they can get and what they can do. 

In my understanding, the best thing would be to require people 
to work or look for work half time. At a certain point if a person 
failed to get a job they should also get some kind of assistance to 
improve their skills, maybe job development where you try to find 
a job for them. But I don’t think we should give up as qmckly as 
we do now on the idea that a person can get a job. 

Mr. Ford. I am not suggesting that we do. I just want to know 
how do we say to a percentage of the adults on welfare who want 
to work, who might not have all of the know-how to really match 
their skills with what might be open on the other side of town, that 
they don’t access through whatever the transportation needs are, 
who would like to work and would do a good job — I am talking 
about people who are law-abiding citizens who would love to move 
off the welfare rolls and move to the private sector. Do we offer 
credits to the private sector to employ these people or do we move 
forward? 

Mr. McCrery. Please, ma’am, you are a guest here. This is a 
warning. If you do not stop and take yoiir seats we will have to 
have you removed from the hearing room. We appreciate 

The Committee will be in recess for 5 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw [presiding]. The Committee will now reconvene. 

I would like to thank the officers for the way that they cleared 
the hall in the most orderly manner but yet without any tremen- 
dous problems. I understand that none of the iminvited witnesses 
who were demonstrating in the room will be arrested at this point. 
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However, any further interruption is going to be cause for a 
charge — a misdemeanor — which is interruption of Congress. 

This Committee is not going to accept these types of outbursts. 
It does great prejudice to the cause that the people who are dem- 
onstrating are trying to further. We are going to be hearing from 
all kinds of witnesses. We are going to be thorough and as fair as 
any committee can possibly be, but we are going to uphold the dig- 
nity of this Committee, and we are not going to stand for this on 
any basis. 

I apologize to the witnesses. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. On behalf of the Democrats, we agree. We are faced 
with very critical issues as we move to reform the welfare system 
to bring about new policies, and any time spent in interruption 
with those who want to have outbursts in the audience certainly 
is not accepted by the Democratic side of the aisle. I, too, apologize 
to the witnesses. 

Dr. Mead, back to the question that we were — we had before the 
Committee. I am convinced that there might be 20 to 25 percent 
of the welfare population who are able to work, just might be job- 
ready. 

I know we say they need to search every day. It is difficult in 
my State for a mother with three children, $189 in cash payments 
per month — ^it is difficult to search through public transportation or 
the child care that is needed if there are no progreuns. 

I know the Personal ResponsibiUty Act that we have before the 
Committee removes any requirement to provide education and 
training services to welfare mothers, and I don’t think you have 
been suggesting that we remove it totally. You are saying put them 
to work immediately and then train them once they are in the 
work force. 

I have no problem with that idea. I think that we should try to 
place them in the work force. But are you saying place them in 
workfare jobs rather them trying to place them into the private sec- 
tor and offer maybe some type of tax credit to the employer or em- 
ploying people on a particular program? Or do we set in motion 
some type of mechanism that would be in place on State levels that 
would, in fact, identify and match up people and get them job- 
ready to move quickly into the work force? 

Mr. Mead. I don’t think that you need special arrangements at 
the outset. The main step is simply to require people to look for 
work. 

One thing that progreuns do, though, is provide support services, 
and that is necessary. Actually, transportation is more often a 
problem, it has been found in the past, than child care, and that 
should be something that the staff help arrange. You are not ask- 
ing people to look for work without assistance. 

Mr. Ford. Support systems like transportation? 

Mr. Mead. Yes. Transportation is a service now provided under 
JOBS. And where it is critical, where it is unavailable 

Mr. Ford. What if additional money is needed in order to 

Mr. Mead. I am not able to estimate that, but I know that in 
past surveys transportation is more often mentioned as a problem 
than child care, and in lural areas especially it is a serious consid- 
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eration. However, that is something that the program can solve be- 
cause it is set up to do that. The major difficulty is not that there 
is no transportation; it is that right now not enough of the recipi- 
ents are looking for work. 

Mr. Ford. Should we leave the JOBS Programs in place, the one 
that we put in place in 1988? Or should we remove it? 

Mr. Mead. Leave it in place, but modify it in such a way that 
you have clear-cut requirements for up front job searches. Right 
now, job search is allowed but not required. 

Also, I would require that the standard about participation be 
raised above 20 percent. Measure it in a different way and have 
a stipulation about people who are actually employed. You should 
have to look for work or work half time. That should be a general 
requirement. 

And then have a participation standard and a standard for peo- 
ple who are actually employed as well. These would be set at levels 
that we think are feasible, although there should be an implemen- 
tation period as there was for the first several years of JOBS. 

I would try to move the participation rate up to 50 percent but, 
unlike the Republican proposal as it now stands, I would allow a 
broader range of activities. But I would still require people to work 
first and then go into training. I think that is the best way to solve 
a problem. 

Mr. Ford. Out-of-wedlock births or illegitimacy or the lack of in- 
centives to work — which are the real problems that we need to ad- 
dress in this welfare bill? 

Mr. Mead. That is a tough question. I don’t think it is necessary 
to choose. As far as I can see, government has found almost no way 
to prevent luiwed pregnancy. As far as I can tell from sketchy evi- 
dence, employment may be one of the best ways to reduce unwed 
pregnancy. 

Mr. Ford. What about the teenage pregnancy problem that is 
filling up the welfare rolls? You mentioned in your testimony — isn’t 
poverty there before the teenage pregnancy problem and then pov- 
erty — it is not like the teen pregnancy and poverty is there before- 
hand. How do we address that problem and — if we are going to re- 
duce those rates? 

Mr. Mead. Although poverty per se is something to look at, I 
don’t think that low income is the reason people get in trouble. It 
is, rather, they have deprived upbringings. The deprivation that 
matters has to be more with human things than with money, al- 
though money is important, too. 

I would think that the best thing you can do for many teen moth- 
ers is to put them in a structure where they get assistance but at 
the same time they have to function. I am thinking of the Teen 
Parent Demonstration Program recently evaluated by MDRC and 
also the LEAP Progreun in Ohio, where they Eire showing some ef- 
fects. Mothers are put in a situation where they have to work. They 
have to do something that is enforced. They also get support serv- 
ices. That has more effect on the problem than anything we have 
found. I don’t know of a better solution right now. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 
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Ms. Dunn. I have a number of questions, and I will try to be 
very specific to whom I will address these questions. But I would 
hke to ask Ms. Herr a question first. 

I was very interested in your testimony, and I wonder if you 
could give us some thoughts on why these welfare moms are com- 
ing onto the welfare rolls and getting back off and needing to move 
back in again? Do you have backgroimd or statistics that could ex- 
plain this problem to us? 

Ms. Herr. There seem to be two groups. There is a group that 
goes on, emd then they lose their job, and they get off. That is a 
group that seems to know how to keep a job. They know the rules 
of the world of work. Why they get off — they are seldom fired. That 
is not why they leave their jobs. Some get off because they need 
health care, because there is an illness, because there is a problem 
with an abusive bo 5 driend or husband, those kinds of reasons. It is 
not that they can’t keep a job. 

That is why I said, for that group at least, what we have found 
most helpful is easy, immediate access and assistance to get an- 
other job. And that is the job development we are talking about. 
That is, people can actually walk into the office without an appoint- 
ment. They don’t have to go back to the welfare department and 
start over again. Within 24 hours they are sent out on job inter- 
views, and they tend to get jobs quickly. The other service we pro- 
vide is just assistance with whatever problems people are having. 
That is one group. 

The other group, why do they lose their jobs? That is a group 
that in general has a much more tenuous work identity. So that 
when there is a problem at home, a problem at work, a problem 
with their supervisor, the first thing to go is the job. That is a 
group that is more likely to get fired or quit. They keep a job for 
maybe 2 or 3 months. They lose the job, get another job— it doesn’t 
seem that over time they seem to do much better. They are not 
keeping the next job for longer. It is a group that we have very 
much struggled with. Some just mature their way out of it. 

Also, our progTEun is a volunteer program. It is very hard to 
know what would happen if they were mandated. I don’t know 
what would happen if they were mandated. They would still need 
a lot of assistance. Would they not lose jobs as quickly? I don’t 
know. 

Ms. Dunn. Maybe the followup that Dr. Mead talked about 
would be helpful. 

Dr. Mead, I want to ask you a question that is very central to 
my thinking. I want to see the private sector more involved. Are 
there incentives that come to mind that we could provide to private 
sector job providers that make a welfare mom or somebody we 
want to move off these rolls more interesting? 

Mr. Mead. There have been tax incentives in the past whereby 
if you hired a welfare recipient or several other groups of people, 
disadvantaged groups, you would get a tax benefit from that. The 
general history has been that few employers either apply for or use 
those incentives. Some do. There are some who make a business 
out of it, who basically hire welfare recipients because of the tax 
benefits, but that is uncommon. 
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There is some evidence that if you provide such an incentive it 
may stigmatize the job seeker because, although the person can 
offer the tax incentive to the employer, it identifies them as a wel- 
fare recipient. It may be best if we don’t do that, if we let the job 
seeker go forward as anyone else would. So history here is not en- 
couraging. 

I don’t meein that something might not change in the future. If 
we had a much higher proportion of recipients looking for work, 
and as such the availability of jobs became more questionable, then 
the tax incentive might matter more. But right now that would not 
be my emphasis. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much. 

Cheiirman Shaw. Mr. Ensign will inquire. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Have you seen statistics of people that have gone via tax incen- 
tives into the workplace? Following the period of time that that 
money runs out or that tax incentive nms out, do you know the 
percentage that stay employed? 

Mr. Mead. I wouldn’t be able to estimate that because the use 
of these incentives is quite limited. We inherently look for incen- 
tive-oriented mechanisms because we would like to believe that the 
dynamics here is the sort of thing that we see on Wall Street, 
where people respond to incentives. 

I don’t think that that is typically true of long-term welfare re- 
cipients. It is true of some, but these are people who in general are 
not very responsive to incentives. We should not project our 
middle-class psychology on them and assume that they are going 
to respond to subtle changes like a tax break for an employer. 

I think they respond more to public authority, to demands of ad- 
ministrators who provide structime as well as support. It is really 
the construction of a paternalistic structure aroimd recipients that 
gets results. They get support and direction from staff members 
who follow up, who see that they do what they are supposed to do. 

These are people who often have not had very structured lives. 
From the moment they were children their lives usually have not 
been well ordered for various reasons. They need structure, and 
that has more effect on improving employment as far as I can tell 
than anything we can do with chai^ng the incentives. 

Mr. Ensign. When you are talking about State flexibility, some 
of the Governors that have been using more block grants with 
minimal guidelines, it seems to me that if you are in a rural tjrpe 
of State — ^Utah is an extreme example — where there is a homo- 
geneous population, very good family structure, versus maybe New 
York where it is more urbanized and there is more illegitimacy — 
if you tried to take the same kind of a program in both of those 
States where one State has much more support structure outside 
the family and you are trying to take the same guidelines within 
that program, it seems to me that that is a faulty approach. This 
cookie-cutter approach from Washington seems so faulty because 
there are such differences at local levels. 

Ms. Gueron. I think that is clearly true, that work programs 
were really invigorated during the eighties when Governors took 
some ownership for these programs. To run these programs you 
have to believe in their mission and get staff motivated to succeed 
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and to convince and to communicate to welfare recipients the re- 
ality that they can succeed. So there is flexibility for different com- 
munities to emphasize different goals and objectives. Then I think 
the programs will be operated more effectively. 

In response to your earlier question about incentives, at the local 
level caseworkers working with welfare recipients think that the 
fact that work does not beat welfare is a real problem in getting 
people to take jobs and that welfare recipients often will return to 
the rolls because they are not better off working. 

A number of Grovemors in the waiver packages and reforms that 
they have launched in recent years have tried to do something 
about that in terms of making work more remunerative; and Con- 
gress has, too, in extending transitional Medicaid and child care 
tried to make work more attractive. The results are not in from all 
of those experiments, and it will be important to see how much of 
a boost you can get from incentives, but I think that is part of the 
equation. 

Mr. Mead. The standards I would have for JOBS do not restrain 
a program from doing more or different provided the minimums are 
set. A State like Utah is probably very high performing in the 
JOBS Program, and it would probably already meet the standards 
that I would set for the Nation generally. 

It is not as if we are constraining Utah. They have lots of free- 
dom to do as they wish. It is minimum standards I am talking 
about. It is just what we do in unemployment insurance. Social Se- 
curity — we don’t allow those to vary in their essentials around the 
country. We do allow details to vary. That is what I am talking 
about. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Dr. Mead, there is no Republican welfare system. 
I was addressing myself to that, and they don’t have a system yet, 
but they have concepts which we are dealing with now. 

I think you said in your testimony that when the voters are so 
angry and frustrated about something, they may dictate a rather 
harsh solution. But that solution may not work, whether it is the 
death penalty — and I would assume you would include in that the 
cutting off of welfare for a child whose mother is under 18, even 
though people behind them in the supermarket line may agree 
with this solution. But it doesn’t work. Saying that a person who 
has no training and there is no job available, whether they are on 
for 2 weeks or 2 years, will be automatically cut off after a 2-year 
period it may sound political, but it is not a solution. 

And to say that because paternity is not established and without 
any other justification, benefits will be denied is a political solution 
but it won’t work. 

I think we have already discounted the possibilities of public 
jobs. It is not workable. There is layoff and shrinkage. And the 
unions will go bananas when their employees are laid off and you 
tiy to filter AFDC recipients into those jobs. 

We would prefer not to have teenage pregnancy in the beginning 
and not to have as many welfare recipients. 

You said something about being outraged at the number of peo- 
ple in New York City that are on welfare. If you assume that you 
can’t deal with the public sector, where are these jobs? You say 
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they are out there. They may be out there for you or out there for 
me, but how is a teenaged, untrained high school dropout, and an 
irresponsible person, going to find this job that is out there? 

Is there a way where we can make certain that the private sector 
tells us what jobs are out there and that government has a respon- 
sibility to shore up those with babies, without babies, those that 
are not on welfare, so that these people can hook into what is out 
there? 

All of the jobs in New York are going to the Caribbean," and to 
Mexico. We ^ow that those jobs are leaving so instead of being so 
outraged that these people are not working, could you professionals 
help us to marry the needs of the business world with our respon- 
sibility to train these people to meet that challenge? 

Mr. Mead. The main reason that more people are not going to 
work in New York is not that we lack such a mechanism but two 
other reasons. Those on welfare are in a job program that is known 
as the BEGIN Program in New York. This program has two over- 
whelming problems. One is that they don’t have anywhere near ad- 
ministrative control of the caseloads. They are unable to assign and 
direct their recipients. They are overwhelmed by numbers. 

Mr. Rangel. Forget that. We are reforming that system. We 
have creative Governors to come up with new ideas. How can I 
marry the private sector needs with a group of people with babies, 
wdthout babies but unemployed and untrained? That is where we 
need your guidance. 

Mr. Mead. And I am saying to you the best way to do it is re- 
quire them to look for work, which they are not now required to 
do. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you understand how much it is to get on the 
subway to look for work? If you are a high school dropout you don’t 
pick up the “New York Times” and find out what jobs are available. 
That is not realistic. 

If we have a bureaucracy that is an impediment — I am taking a 
clean-cut kid, and he wants a job. What should he do? Hit the 
streets? 

Mr. Mead. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. And that is what you expect teenage mothers to do? 

Mr. Mead. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. That is a political solution. It makes people feel 
good to be able to say they should be working. 

But when someone comes to you and asks how can I get a job 
and how can I work and you tell them to hit the streets, that is 
unfair. You didn’t train them. You didn’t assist them. You are 
ready to prepare to allow Governors to knock them off welfare, and 
you haven’t done a thing except to say they are out there. 

I know your training, and I know my training, and we can get 
a job, and we should hit the streets, but it is unfair for you to do 
that to high school dropouts. 

Look at the public school system where 90 percent of the kids go 
through and drop out of the system because they know there is no 
job at the end of the process. Principals know it. Teachers know it. 
We should have the private sector working with the educational 
system to make certain that when you get a diploma, you also get 
a job. 
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You are saying that even after the mistake, after we have failed 
this population — and you know who those people are: They come 
from communities with the highest unemployment, 5 or 10 times 
the national average, and you are telling them to go outside their 
community to get a joh. You have the highest number of high 
school dropouts, the highest number addicted to drugs, the highest 
incidence of violence, the highest crime rates, the highest number 
of AIDS cases in these areas and you say what the hell. 

I tell you this. This is a great political solution; people white and 
black buy it: Make them work. But the babies keep coming, the 
crack keeps coming, the violence and crime keeps coming, and the 
jails are now exploding. We better come up with a solution that is 
not just political but something that will work. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To the panel of witnesses I would say. Congressman Rangel 
brings up an excellent point. We do need to think about ways to 
encourage participation in the various communities of high-welfare 
populations, to assist those folks in finding the jobs that are out 
there. 

However, one thing that appears to me to be true — and, please, 
I would like your comments — the current welfare structure in 
America clearly does not encourage people to seek work, find work 
and continue working. To me, that is obvious to a casual observer 
of the system. 

So what we are talking about now is changing in a massive way 
the incentives that are in the current system. And, yes, it is easy 
to say we are going to require work, but that is a start in my view. 
It turns upside down the current incentive, which says, don’t work. 

And Dr. Mead, maybe I misinterpreted some of your comments, 
but I think you have said that the Republican proposal as now 
written perhaps may not be broad enough in terms of the activities 
which would qualify for a continuation of welfare benefits or AFDC 
benefits, is that correct? If so, would you expound upon that for a 
minute? 

Mr. Mead. Yes, I think that is right. The bill is useful in empha- 
sizing the priorities of actual employment. That is something the 
JOBS Program does not do now. We do need to change that. 

At the same time, I think to regard only employment as partici- 
pation is too narrow. I would rather have a requirement that peo- 
ple work or look for work half time up front and then allow other 
things, too, like education and training. 

The evidence is that programs that do that — Riverside is one ex- 
ample, also Kenosha County in Wisconsin — achieve all the goals. 
They achieve more jobs, and they also achieve higher quality jobs 
than would be the case otherwise. This suggests to me that we 
ought to have a requirement that people work first but then allow 
other activities. 

I would not mandate more than half time because I think that 
that is unrealistic, given that these are single mothers who also 
have to take care of their children. I would require that they work 
or look for work half time and then allow education and training 
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on top of that. So they might end up doing more than half time, 
but that part would Le optional. 

So I applaud the Republican proposal on employment, but I think 
it is too narrow. We shouldn’t just focus on work, and we should 
settle for half time. However, we should also enforce that half time 
rigorously. 

The fear with 35 hours is that it would not, in fact, be enforced, 
and would be a symbolic requirement. I would rather have a lesser 
requirement that was not symbolic, that really was serious, where 
we required work up front as soon as someone went on the rolls. 

Mr. McCrery. What about being a full-time student? Would you 
not allow that to qualify? 

Mr. Mead. I would not allow that in advance of working half 
time. We have a large number of people who go into what is called 
self-initiated training, where they undertake education programs 
which become a substitute for actually working. 

At the outset in JOBS, there was reason to think education was 
more constructive because these are often the more able recipients 
who are able to get a college degree, let’s say, and that might be 
a way to get them permanently off" welfare. But we don’t find that 
they usually go to work. It turns out that in many cases people 
that go into these programs don’t actually finish their programs. It 
is a way of avoiding going to work in many cases. 

We have to realize that it hasn’t worked. Let’s require half time 
work first and then let’s allow training on top of that. 

Mr. McCrery. Ms. Gueron. 

Ms. Gueron. I agree with Dr. Mead on a lot of these issues and 
do agree that an up front focus on getting a job is a good idea. I 
think that his discussion of job search could be complemented by 
job development activities. Job search alone has some success, but 
there is no evidence that it will do more than increase the employ- 
ment rate about 10 percentage points. 

People who work actively with the private sector, seek to identify 
jobs, hook welfare recipients up with those jobs, can make that 
more effective. I do think that we have to recognize that that is not 
going to get everybody off the welfare rolls. No project that has 
gone as strong and as actively as they could with job search and 
development have done more than reduce the rolls 5 or 10 percent- 
age points. You are still going to have a lot of people on welfare. 
And if you are interested in work you are going to have to think 
about moving beyond the private sector to some form of work for 
benefits or public work program. 

Ms. Herr. I would like to make three comments, one relates to 
getting people into the work force. At least most of the people who 
get jobs are Socially networked into the work force. That is, they 
know people who can give them job leads. 

I know every June I get a call from friends whose children are 
graduating from high school — could I help get them a job? And that 
is how most of us get jobs. 

The population Project Match serves, in general, is not 
networked into the work force. I am responding to Mr. Rangel. I 
think we have to create what is called a proxy network for this 
group, and I think that we have to make sure that in it is job de- 
velopment. It is interesting to me that job development is man- 
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dated under the JOBS Program and is not an optional component 
and yet most States aren’t doing it. It is unclear to me why since 
it is mandated. 

Project Match uses job development very intensively; 70 percent 
of people are placed into jobs within 3 months. We can get people 
into jobs. I find it very interesting in our program that the people 
who can get the jobs on their own, can get the jobs easiest because 
they are attractive, they know what to say, they know how to dress 
for the interviews, they tend to be the ones with the most trouble 
keeping jobs. They are the most awkward, have the least con- 
fidence, make the worst impression, don’t know how to interview. 
Yet it is this group that when we get them into the work force they 
do a very good job. So it is very complicated. That is one set of is- 
sues. 

Another set of issues. While Riverside is the most successful pro- 
gram in getting people into the work force, at the end of 3 years 
only 23 percent were working and off welfare. It is not enough to 
just get people into the work force. Clearly a more significant prob- 
lem is keeping them there, and I think we need to figure out how 
to address this problem. 

I did talk about the notion of postemployment services. We have 
to stay with people after they are working. As soon as they lose a 
job we have to get them another job. We have to help them deal 
with problems with their supervisors. Most of our clients are 
African-American, many have never had a white supervisor before. 
In terms of the rules of the world of work they need a chance to 
learn just like everyone else does, a chance to learn how to make 
it in the work force. 

I think this is complicated, but I think we have to be honest 
about what some of the problems are and what some of the most 
promising solutions are. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Let’s continue because the three of you seem to agree 
that the key point here is linking welfare with work. You all say 
that. 

Dr. Mead, you do not like the prescriptions in the Contract on 
out-of-wedlock births, the denial of additional benefits for addi- 
tional children — I haven’t heard you comment on legal immigrants. 
You say. Dr. Mead, everybody should be required to look for work. 
I believe Dr. Gueron also agrees with that. 

It has been suggested that there has to be some training involved 
in many of these cases. Many of the AFDC recipients have not 
graduated high school. I don’t think we have the figures, but many 
of them don’t read very well. So do we need to have in addition to 
a requirement that people look for work some kind of assistance in 
education? 

Mr. Mead. I would agree with that, but also I don’t think that 
it should postpone job search. I don’t think that a person is unem- 
ployable because they are not able to read English. It certainly lim- 
its the kinds of jobs they can get, but I believe you need to estab- 
lish a principle of job search. You can’t allow a person to say that 
because they have low skills that they have no obligation to look 
for work. I wouldn’t say that they necessarily have to get a job, but 
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you have to be making an effort. Alongside that you also have re- 
mediation. 

Mr. Levin. Let me ask you, if there is no child care arrangement 
what do we do about that? If there is no parent, grandparent or 
family friend, what do we do about that? 

Mr. Mead. In that case, we have to provide care through a child 
care center, but it is important to emphasize that the child care 
problem has turned out to be less serious than most people thought 
when these programs were mandated in 1988. 

Mr. Levin. Let’s not argue or discuss the extent. You would say 
you have to supplement the program with some child care in some 
cases. Dr. Gueron, where do you and Dr. Mead disagree? 

Ms. Gueron. I might be a little less enthusiastic about lack of 
education than he is and the ability of the public sector to do some- 
thing about that. I think there has been sobering evidence since 
the act passed about the ability of basic education services to, in 
fact, improve people’s skills. 

A study in California showed that, despite a strong focus on basic 
education, people did not score higher in most counties on tests 
afterward; and there was no clear link between the amount of basic 
educational services that people received and their employment ex- 
perience. The evidence is more encouraging relating to training. 

I think that basic education probably served some function but 
maybe a more indirect function less tied to the increase in basic 
skills. I don’t think we disagree on a program being strongly work 
focused to begin with. It is not just the services that you have, it 
is the message communicated through those services, whether it be 
job search or education or training, but the message should be 
prowork. 

Mr. Levin. As someone who believes that the work-welfare link- 
age is key I think we need to probe your differences, and I don’t 
know that they are as deep as they are made out to be. Dr. Mead 
and Dr. Gueron, the two of you have been here before, and it is in- 
teresting now to see them in this context. What is the national in- 
terest in welfare programs? Why should the Federal Government 
be involved at all? 

Mr. Mead. As I said before, I think it is clear in public opinion 
studies that the American public has two very strong desires about 
welfare. One is they want to help the needy. There is a strong phil- 
anthropic interest on the part of average Americans. They are not 
indifferent to people who are destitute. They want to help. 

At the same time, they are seriously disturbed by the disorders 
that they associate with the current welfare system, two particu- 
larly — unwed pregnancy and nonemployment by welfare adults, 
also by fathers who are responsible for families but are not paying 
child support. These features of welfare cause deep distress on the 
part of the average American. 

So they want to help people, but they also want to turn welfare 
into a work program where the adults contribute. They don’t nec- 
essarily, I don’t think, want people to have to get completely off 
welfare. They are not sa3dng you can’t be dependent. They are say- 
ing you have to make an effort. 
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These are such strong desires that it seems to be a national pri- 
ority that we worry about these things, and that is why this is a 
Federal matter. 

Ms. Gueron. I would agree that the AFDC Program was set up 
to provide a safety net under children. The concern was children 
and poverty rates among children. That concern is still out there, 
tempered by a concern that poverty may be created or aided by ac- 
tions of their parents. So there is a strong desire to both create a 
safety net for children and get tough on parents. 

This is very hard because children and parents are a tied sale. 
They come together. It is hard to get tough on parents and still 
maintain a safety net to support children. That is what the whole 
work program strategy is. That is why it is attractive, because it 
seems to be a way to reconcile these two objectives. You can con- 
tinue to provide some support for children but only if their parents 
take some actions toward work. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Gueron, pulling together some of the testimony you have al- 
ready presented, can you summarize for us the elements of a suc- 
cessful welfare-to-work program? 

Ms. Gueron. Yes, I will do that by talking about Riverside, Cali- 
fornia’s program. It is the program that so far has the strongest re- 
sults. 

I think there were eight things about that program that distin- 
guished it. The first was that the agency from the very top put a 
priority on work programs. This wasn’t some secondary issue. They 
weren’t only focused on writing checks accurately. They cared 
about the work message from the top. Second, there was a strong 
commitment and adequate resources — and resources are very im- 
portant — to serve everyone. Not just motivated volunteers but ev- 
eryone was required to participate or begin the participation proc- 
ess. 

Third, there was an emphasis on getting a job quickly that per- 
vaded every component — job search, education, training. 

Fourth, it was a mixed strategy. It wasn’t just job search. There 
was some education and training for those who didn’t get jobs 
through job search. 

Fifth, there was an active use of job developers in connection 
with the private sector, very key. 

Sixth, there was a willingness to use sanctions to enforce the 
participation requirement. 

Seventh, and often not discussed, there was a very cost-conscious 
management style. You can spend a lot in these programs, and I 
think the Riverside administrator appreciated that time is money 
and that you have to pay attention to that issue. 

Finally, there was an outcome-focused management style. They 
paid attention to two issues that are important to keep your eye 
on at the same time — getting all people into activities and making 
sure that your staff are focused on getting them into work. 

Mr. English. Dr. Mead, in your written testimony you character- 
ize the effects of welfare employment programs as marginal. And 
I was wondering, drawing on what Dr. Gueron has just said, would 
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you like to comment on what you think makes a successful welfare- 
to-work program and perhaps in your view what makes some 
welfare-to-work programs unsuccessful? 

Mr. Mead. First of aU, I don’t think the effects are marginal. 
What I said in my testimony is that they usually are regarded as 
marginal if one looks at the economics. But in terms of the activity, 
the effect on the people doing something to help themselves, the 
impact is a lot more than marginal. JOBS doubles and triples the 
share of clients who are involved in work or looking for work or 
education training. 

I would mention a program I studied this past summer in Keno- 
sha Coimty. This was a program where they emphasized very 
strictly up front job search. They enforced a requirement for half- 
time work. They allowed people to train once they were working 
half time. 

And the result was that this county outperformed another job- 
oriented county in Wisconsin where they emphasized simply going 
to work and available jobs, with much less remediation. Kenosha 
obtained not only more job entries but higher quality — ^higher 
wages, higher retention rates. So it looks like this is the way to go, 
to require work up front and also to have remediation along with 
it. 

Another thing to stress is that reform is an administrative chal- 
lenge. Although I think standards have to be set at the national 
level, creation of a program like Riverside is a task for administra- 
tive leadership of the lughest order. 

These programs construct a structure around the recipients so 
that they are given unquestioned support, but they also have un- 
questioned oversight, and they have to carry out their assignments. 

The CTeat difficulty with long-term welfare people is that they 
are defeated. They tend to withdraw ftnm activities for reasons 
that are understandable, perhaps, but that defeat the purpose. So 
you have to enforce attendance. 

In good programs, the followup on the clients is relentless. If 
someone drops out, they go after them, send letters, call on the 
phone. They make home visits. They don’t let a person get away. 
And the clients experience that as caring, as providing a structure 
they haven’t had. My phrase for this is help and hassle. You have 
to help people, and you have to hassle people, and the combination 
does the trick. 

Mr. English. 'Thank you very much. 

'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. English. 

Mrs. Kennelly will inquire. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Reading your testimony, Ms. Herr, I see a lot 
about getting people into jobs. And the recidivist rate is a reces- 
sional problem, £ind to get the job first, to get the person in, is a 
problem. As you who have had such great experience along these 
lines, do you have any advice for an individual like myself who 
comes fi"om a State that is in recession? How do you go at provid- 
ing jobs when there are not many jobs? Or do you have two dif- 
ferent approaches? Or do you use the same model whether there 
are jobs or you have to make work jobs? How do you handle some- 
thing like that when the economy is not in an active position? 
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Ms. Herr. Well, I think one of the things is that if there are 
jobs — as you are saying, I think I may agree with both Dr. Mead 
and Dr. Gueron, that we need to require participation. 

One of the things that we have observed in Chicago at a project 
at a Head Start is that there are parents that — although there are 
jobs in Chicago, these parents are not ready to work. So whether 
it is parents that aren’t ready to work or whether it is a city where 
there aren’t enough jobs, we can look at the kinds of things that 
they are doing in their roles as parents and members of a commu- 
nity and begin to build on that. 

Communities need Scout leaders, volunteers at Head Start, peo- 
ple to walk kids to and from places in imsafe neighborhoods, to 
rides buses with kids when they go to activities. I think that there 
are an awful lot of things that are work preparation kinds of things 
that require real skills that people could be or are already doing. 
I think we have to sort of take that more seriously and really begin 
to structure those informal activities and think about them as seri- 
ous options for those that are not ready for work and in areas 
where there aren’t enough jobs — does that make sense? 

Mrs. Kennelly. Yes. Because I wrestle constantly with the idea 
that we have training and work training — for what? When I go 
home people say I need a job, but we know the employment situa- 
tion is so terrible for somebody who is not skilled. 

You see the way the Committee is moving, the way the Contract 
is -moving. Would there be administrative ability to do this kind of 
task orientated in real life? You haven’t got a skill. You are a moth- 
er. You have children. So you work that into what you are going 
to do to qualify. Do you see that as something we are doing in the 
direction of the Contract? 

Ms. Herr. I think that when we talk about community service 
jobs we tend to think about creating a set number of jobs and slot- 
ting people into them whether or not they are interesting or rel- 
evant to them. I am talking about something different. What I 
mean is talking to a person and saying to them, “Let’s look at what 
you are actually doing now.” 

When you talk to people they are all doing something. They are 
on tenant-management boards. They are Scout leaders, helping 
poor people in their communities, working in food pantries. They 
are doing many things. What happens is these things don’t have 
a place in the welfare system so that they go to their JOBS Pro- 
gram which has certain other requirements, and they do this vol- 
unteering on the side. 

What we are trying to think of is how to take these things that 
they are already doing and build on them and move these new ac- 
tivities into the JOBS Program — that is, make them legitimate ac- 
tivities toward becoming self-sufficient. 

We have someone that is a Scout leader now. She is in training 
with a very good person in child development, and now she is 
thinking of going back to school and taking something having to do 
with recreational activities. 

We put people in training before we know what they are good at 
or interested in. I think if we would start with things people are 
doing, with what they are interested in and then give them a 
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chance to go into training I think we would be a lot more success- 
ful. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. I would like to thank this panel for very fine 
testimony and appreciate your taking the time to be here, not 
under totally easy circumstances. But all three of you did a won- 
derful job. 

Mr. Rangel. Could I have one request of Ms. Herr? 

Chairman Shaw. Sure. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

One thing that appears to me is that a teenage mother would 
have love for her child. We could build on teaching her how to take 
CEire of that child, how to make certain that the child remains 
healthy. If she learns how to do that we can build on that and let 
her understand how to take care of someone else’s child, and we 
could do this in maternity wards, in day care centers, in home care. 
Why can’t we just say that is a Contract, and we are going to do 
it? 

Ms. Herr. I agree. One last comment with respect to that. We 
have observed that the same parents that have trouble getting to 
work on time or getting to an educational program are the same 
parents who are not getting their children to school on time, and 
are not getting them to extracurricular activities. So our reasoning 
is getting someone to work on time is a competency, and you have 
it or you don’t have it. 

I have been married to someone for 25 years who doesn’t have 
it. To me the idea would be why would we take someone who we 
know is having trouble getting places on time, why would we send 
them to a job where we know they are going to get fired? 'The cost 
of failure is so staggering for everybody. 

We could be using those kinds of things as work preparation — 
and I don’t mean parenting education. I mean things like getting 
the child to school, doing things for the child, participating in ac- 
tivities. And as they do that it gets them involved, and they natu- 
rally move on. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. a quick followup on that. 

A concrete idea we brought up last year, Mr. Rangel — and the 
Committee voted it down — was simply requiring the parents to 
show proof of immunization for their children in order to get their 
checks. That is one concrete way I think we could get the parents 
involved. Thank you again. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you again. 

One thing I hear through the testimony is that as part of this 
there is going to have to be a certain amount of followup. Dr. 
Mead, you made a statement about somebody calling and following 
up. 

This isn’t exactly onpoint, but it is the same t^e of philosophy. 
There is a high school in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, and the prin- 
cipal, who has since retired, set up a program where a teacher was 
assigned to ask a specific student, “How are you doing today?” The 
principal pointed out that so many of these kids go through the day 
without anybody really caring how they are doing. It is building 
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self-esteem, and I think that will satisfy a lot of the attitudes 
which need to be changed. 

Thank you very much. 

Now I would like to welcome our second panel which includes 
Larry Townsend, the director of the Riverside, California, work pro- 
gram that is imdoubtedly considered one of the country’s most suc- 
cessful in getting people off welfare and into a job. His program has 
been mentioned many times through the hearings that we have 
had. 

Also Gary Stangler, who is a long-time leader in the American 
Public Welfare Association. Chuck Hobbs was a welfare expert in 
the Reagan administration who has turned his attention to private 
sector programs that help people find and keep a job. Jean Rogers 
will describe some of the successful features of Wisconsin’s welfare- 
to-work program. 

And State Senator Stephen Martin of Virginia joins us to offer 
his expertise as a leading State legislator on this issue. He is also 
the only elected official to be offering his views with us today. 

We will lead off with Mr. Townsend. Each of the witnesses’ writ- 
ten testimony will be made a part of the record. If you care to sum- 
marize, please proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Townsend. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. TOWNSEND, JR., DIRECTOR, 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SOCIAL 

SERVICES, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Townsend. Thank you, Hon. Chairman Shaw and Members 
of the Subcommittee. 

I would like to identify a number of activities that we do in Riv- 
erside County to meike sure that our process is vmderstood. 

We started off in our program concentrating on something called 
philosophy and ideology, also something called salesmanship. I had 
to think about becoming less of a manager and more of a sales 
manager. 

We started off thinking about values. I read a little on Aristotle, 
and he said that work is virtue and that happiness is derived from 
being involved in a meaningful activity. 

We believe in our county that to work is inherently good for indi- 
viduals and that each and every day in employment, even if it is 
only one, is a good day and it helps teach individuals about work. 

Employment is a gradual socialization process. It doesn’t happen 
with a magic wand. Emplo3Tnent socialization includes listening to 
an alarm clock, learning how to dress appropriately, how to get 
along with your supervisor, how to convince him you are listening 
to what he wants, how to get along with coworkers, it takes a long 
time. 

Employment is really wonderful, and I think it is a necessary 
prelude to education, it is probably the most important method of 
training. 

A lot of us don’t know what we want to do when we first start 
out, and I didn’t either. But after performing a number of undesir- 
able jobs and I saw people involved in employment that interested 
me, I decided that that exposure was crucial to my development. 
Employment gives you a chance to discover abilities you don’t even 
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know you possess, and you won’t get that sitting at home watching 
the soap operas. 

Frankly, it is really crucial to get out there and show your stuff 
to your employer and earn pay increases and promotions. The old- 
fashioned work ethic that made America great was if you work 
hard, show your stuff, be reliable, eventually you will prosper. In 
our county we have found this still to be true. 

I would like to cover a little bit about the initial job placement. 
A lot of people feel like we should make a value judgment as to 
whether you should take that job or stay on welfare based on the 
employment wages of the first day. That is unfair. That is just the 
beginning of a new, beautiful and wonderful story. 

So we find that oim welfare recipients do progress. They do get 
off welfare. About 25 percent of them leave welfare about 3 months 
after they get the job, not the first day. About 60 percent get off 
welfare about 6 months later. So it is a progressive process where 
clients are able to make themselves more valuable. 

We work on trying to spend all of our time on those few factors 
that are needed to get somebody a job and off of welfare. We aren’t 
invested in the process. We intervene only to the extent necessary 
with remedial education, working on attitudes, skills, just to the 
degree it is necessary to get somebody a job. 

Some clients need more encouragement than others. There is a 
lot of fear out there. If we get them to believe in themselves, point 
out good things about themselves, the fear level dissipates, coopera- 
tion and excitement grows, and we teach them how to find a job 
so that they won’t even need an employment agency in the future. 

There are just a few key program elements I would like to men- 
tion. One is employment focus. I have set a goal that the GAIN 
Program in our county is focused on job placements. I expect each 
counselor to get 12 job placements a month as a minimum if they 
are going to stay with us, and that is because I care about the cli- 
ents being successful and being exposed to a new future. 

We insist that recipients who are registered do in fact show up. 
We try to use sales and marketing, we try to influence them, but 
we can’t do that unless they show up in our doorframes. So if nec- 
essary I will reduce the welfare grant, my staff will encourage 
them to participate in the program, and show them how to actually 
get employment and have a new futiue. 

We do utilize job developers. I think we are one of the first ones 
that did that. Some of our job placements come from the job devel- 
opers. Also, I am a job developer. Clerical and all other staff are 
job developers on a part-time basis, but I have full-time ones. They 
belong to each Chamber of Commerce, go to Rotary Clubs and be- 
come part of the communities. 

I guess what you have to do I have discovered in the program 
is that you have to believe in the program yourself, you have to be- 
lieve that welfare recipients all have a future regardless of long 
term, short term, need education, not in need of education, regard- 
less of ethnic group. We have discovered that every one of them 
has a better future through employment. 

I would like to conclude with a basic statement that in our opin- 
ion only work works. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
JANUARY 23, 1995 

TESTIMONY OF: 

LAWRENCE E. TOWNSEND JR. 

DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 
COUNTY OF RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL COMMENTS 

GOOD MORNING, HONORABLE CHAIRMAN SHAW AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES. IN CALIFORNIA, THE JOBS PROGRAM 
IS CALLED GAIN, WHICH STANDS FOR GREATER AVENUES FOR 
INDEPENDENCE. RIVERSIDE IS ONE OF THE COUNTIES INCLUDED IN THE 
MANPOWER DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORPORATION (MDRC) STUDY OF 
CALIFORNIA'S GAIN PROGRAM. THE SEPTEMBER 1994 MDRC REPORT 
INCLUDES THE STATEMENT THAT RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S GAIN PROGRAM 
"PRODUCED THE MOST IMPRESSIVE RESULTS EVER FOUND FOR A LARGE- 
SCALE WELFARE-TO-WORK PROGRAM." 

BEFORE SHARING WITH YOU WHAT IS UNIQUE ABOUT RIVERSIDE'S GAIN 
PROGRAM AND HOW OUR SUCCESS CAN BE TRANSLATED TO THE JOBS 
PROGRAM, I WOULD LIKE TO SPEAK BRIEFLY ABOUT THE SEPTEMBER 1994 
MDRC REPORT AND THE IMPORTANCE OF THE JOBS PROGRAM AS PART OF 
WELFARE REFORM. 

ONE IMPORTANT RESULT DISCUSSED IN THE REPORT IS THAT OVER THE 
THREE YEAR PERIOD OF THE STUDY, MDRC FOUND THAT SINGLE PARENT 
FAMILIES RECEIVING GAIN SERVICES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY HAD 49% MORE 
EARNED INCOME THAN THOSE IN THE CONTROL GROUP WHO DIO NOT RECEIVE 
GAIN SERVICES AND THAT THEY HAD ALSO RECEIVED 15% LESS IN AFDC 
PAYMENTS. ADDITIONAL DETAIL IS AVAILABLE BY REVIEWING THE MDRC 
TABLES WHICH FOLLOW MY WRITTEN COMMENTS. 

ANOTHER IMPORTANT RESULT IN THE REPORT IS A BENEFIT-COST ANALYSIS 
WHICH SHOWS WHAT MDRC CALLED AN "EXCEPTIDNALLY LARGE" RETURN ON 
INVESTMENT IN RIVERSIDE'S GAIN PROGRAM FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
THE GOVERNMENT BUDGET. THIS RETURN WAS $2.84 FOR EACH NET DOLLAR 
INVESTED FOR SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES, WHICH MAKE UP OVER 80% OF 
THE AFDC POPULATION, AND $1.61 FOR EACH NET DOLLAR INVESTED FOR 
TWO PARENT FAMILIES. 

AS IMPORTANT AS THE RESULTS JUST DESCRIBED ARE THE LESSONS WHICH 
WE CAN LEARN ABOUT WELFARE-TO-WORK PROGRAMS BY EXAMINING THE 
SUCCESS OF RIVERSIDE'S EMPLOYMENT-FOCUSED GAIN PROGRAM. THESE 
INCLUDE: 

0 AN EMPLOYMENT-FOCUSED PROGRAM CAN BE COST EFFECTIVE 

0 A LOWER CASELOAD DOES NOT NECESSARILY LEAD TO BETTER RESULTS 

0 LONG-TERM WELFARE RECIPIENTS DO NOT REQUIRE LENGTHY AND 
COSTLY PROGRAMS TO ENTER EMPLOYMENT 

0 AN EMPLOYMENT-FOCUSED PROGRAM CAN BE SUCCESSFUL FOR AFDC 
RECIPIENTS WITHOUT TARGETING ANY CLIENT GROUPS 
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0 SUCCESS OF AN EMPLOYMENT-FOCUSED PROGRAM IS NOT INHIBITED BY 
A HIGH LOCAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

0 AN EMPLOYMENT-FOCUSED PROGRAM CAN BE SUCCESSFUL ACROSS 
ETHNIC GROUPS 

0 SUCCESS IN AN EMPLOYMENT-FOCUSED PROGRAM IS GREATER AND MORE 
COST EFFECTIVE WITH SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES ON AFDC THAN WITH 
TWO PARENT FAMILIES ON AFDC 

0 A SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT-FOCUSED PROGRAM DOES NOT ELIMINATE 
THE NEED FOR AFDC 


AS SUCCESSFUL AS RIVERSIDE'S PROGRAM IS, IT IS LIKELY THAT IT 
WOULD BE EVEN MORE SUCCESSFUL IF AFDC RECIPIENTS HAD NOT HAD THE 
EMPLOYMENT DISINCENTIVE OF A 4-MONTH LIMIT ON THE AFDC EARNINGS 
EXEMPTION AND IF GAIN PARTICIPANTS HAD NOT HAD THE OPTION, AS A 
RESULT OF STATE STATUTE, TO DEFER THEIR PARTICIPATION BY WORKING 
AS LITTLE AS 15 HOURS A WEEK. 

SINCE THE END OF THE STUDY PERIOD, CALIFORNIA HAS ELIMINATED THE 
4-MONTH LIMIT AND MADE OTHER CHANGES TO REDUCE THE WORK 
DISINCENTIVE IN THE AFDC PROGRAM. IN ADDITION, THE GAIN ADVISORY 
COUNCIL, CONVENED BY GOVERNOR PETE WILSON AND CONSISTING OF 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM COUNTY WELFARE DEPARTMENTS AND VARIOUS STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED WITH CALIFORNIA'S GAIN PROGRAM, RECENTLY 
DEVELOPED 27 RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING CALIFORNIA'S GAIN 
PROGRAM. I UNDERSTAND THE GOVERNOR'S STAFF IS PREPARING A 
PROPOSAL FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE STATE LEGISLATURE WHICH WOULD 
IMPLEMENT MANY OF THESE RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING THE 
ELIMINATION OF THE 15-HOUR WORK DEFERRAL. 

WELFARE REFORM AND THE JOBS PROGRAM 

WHILE FOR SOME FAMILIES, AFDC IS A NECESSARY WAY STATION ON THE 
ROAD TO SELF SUFFICIENCY, FOR OTHERS IT IS A STEP TOWARD LONG 
TERM WELFARE DEPENDENCY. IN SOME CASES, THAT WELFARE DEPENDENCY 
LASTS FOR GENERATIONS. 

WHILE I AM PREPARED TO SHARE WITH YOU WHATEVER DETAIL YOU DESIRE 
REGRADING RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S PERSPECTIVE ON WELFARE REFORM, I 
WILL LIMIT MY COMMENTS TO THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF A 
FEDERALLY MANDATED, PROPERLY FOCUSED, AND ADEQUATELY FUNDED JOBS 
PROGRAM. IF DESIGNED PROPERLY, THE JOBS PROGRAM CAN BE ONE OF 
THE BEST VEHICLES FOR ASSISTING THOSE WHO ARE AFDC-DEPENDENT TO 
SUCCESSFULLY TRAVERSE THE ROAD TO SELF SUFFICIENCY. 

A WELL DESIGNED JOBS PROGRAM SHOULD: 

0 REQUIRE THE PARTICIPATION OF ALL ABLE ADULT AFDC RECIPIENTS, 

0 SET CLEAR PERFORMANCE STANDARDS, BASED ON OUTCOMES RATHER 
THAN PROCESS, AND PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANTLY, 

0 BE FOCUSED ON AFDC RECIPIENTS SECURING PAID EMPLOYMENT AS 
QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
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SUCH A SYSTEM CAN BE COST EFFECTIVE AS DEMONSTRATED IN RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY’S GAIN PROGRAM. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S GAIN PROGRAM 

WHILE I DO NOT PROFESS THAT RIVERSIDE COUNTY HAS A FINAL SOLUTION 
TO WELFARE DEPENDENCY, I DO BELIEVE THE DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF GAIN IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY INCORPORATES APPROACHES WHICH CAN BE 
DUPLICATED AT OTHER SITES AND WHICH MAY LEAD TO THE KINO OF 
SUCCESS DOCUMENTED BY THE MDRC STUDY. BECAUSE IMPLEMENTING 
LEGISLATION FOR CALIFORNIA'S GAIN PROGRAM GAVE CONSIDERABLE 
DISCRETION TO INDIVIDUAL COUNTIES REGARDING HOW TO OPERATE GAIN, 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY’S PROGRAM WAS RELATIVELY DISTINCT AT ITS 
INCEPTION FROM OTHER GAIN PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA. 

I BELIEVE SEVERAL THINGS HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO RIVERSIDE’S SUCCESS. 
FIRST, IS THE UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY AND IDEOLOGY. SECOND, IS A 
SET OF THREE KEY PROGRAM ELEMENTS WHICH CAN BE DUPLICATED 
ELSEWHERE. THIRD, IS A BRIEF LISTING OF LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES 
WHICH CAN BE USED TO EMPOWER STAFF. 

PHILOSOPHY AND IDEOLOGY 

THERE IS A FOUNDATION OF BELIEFS UPON WHICH THE EMPLOYMENT 
FOCUSED PROGRAM IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY IS BASED. THESE INCLUDE THE 
FOLLOWING. 

0 WORK IS INHERENTLY GOOD FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EACH DAY IN 
EMPLOYMENT IS A GOOD DAY 

EMPLOYMENT PROVIDES INDIVIDUALS WITH: PRIDE IN EARNING ALL 
OR PART OF THEIR SUPPORT; AN OPPORTUNITY TO DISCOVER 
UNSUSPECTED ABILITIES AND SKILLS; A CHANCE TO BE A BETTER 
ROLE MODEL FOR THEIR CHILDREN; AND, HOPE FOR A BETTER 
FUTURE. 

0 THERE IS NO MAGIC BULLET OR ULTIMATE JOB FOR EACH CLIENT 

EARNINGS FROM THE STARTING WAGE LEVEL OF A JOB SHOULD NOT BE 
COMPARED WITH THE WELFARE PAYMENT LEVEL TO DETERMINE WHETHER 
THE JOB SHOULD BE ACCEPTED. THE INITIAL HOURLY WAGE ON THE 
FIRST DAY OF EMPLOYMENT IS JUST THE BEGINNING OF 
OPPORTUNITY. THE IMPORTANT STORY IS THAT THE NEW EMPLOYEE 
HAS A CHANCE TO LEARN, DEVELOP, DISCOVER ABILITIES, PROVE 
HIS OR HER WORTH TO AN EMPLOYER, EARN PAY INCREASES AND 
PROMOTIONS, OR MOVE ON TO ANOTHER JOB. 

IN AMERICA’S PAST THERE WAS A BELIEF THAT IF YOU WORKED 
HARD, DIO GOOD WORK, AND WERE RELIABLE, YOU WOULD EVENTUALLY 
PROSPER. THIS BELIEF IS STILL VALID TODAY. PROOF OF THIS 
IS EVIDENT IN THE SUCCESS OF OUR GAIN CLIENTS. 

0 EMPLOYMENT IS A GRADUAL SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 

EMPLOYMENT, HOWEVER MODEST, TEACHES AND REINFORCES VERY 
BASIC, YET ESSENTIAL, SKILLS NECESSARY FOR ACQUIRING AND 
RETAINING EMPLOYMENT THAT MANY PEOPLE TAKE FOR GRANTED BUT 
NOT ALL OF US HAVE, SUCH AS: SETTING THE ALARM CLOCK; 

GETTING TO WORK ON TIME; ACCEPTING SUPERVISION; LEARNING TO 
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COMPLETE TASKS RELIABLY; GETTING ALONG WITH COWORKERS; AND, 
DRESSING APPROPRIATELY FOR WORK. 

IF AN INITIAL JOB PLACEMENT IS NOT SUCCESSFUL, IT IS NOT 
VIEWED AS A FAILURE IN OUR GAIN PROGRAM, BUT, RATHER, IS 
EXAMINED AS AN OPPORTUNITY RICH WITH LESSONS REGARDING HOW 
THE GAIN PARTICIPANT MIGHT BE SUCCESSFUL IN THE NEXT JOB. 

0 ALL INDIVIDUALS HAVE PROMISE, ABILITIES, AND POTENTIAL FOR A 
NEW FUTURE 

MOST AFDC CLIENTS 00 NOT WANT TO BE ON AFDC. RATHER THAN BE 
LABELLED AND PLACED IN CATEGORIES OR TARGET GROUPS, ALL AFDC 
CLIENTS SHOULD BE EQUALLY SERVED BY THE JOBS PROGRAM AND 
EFFORTS SHOULD BE MADE TO MOVE ALL AFDC CLIENTS INTO 
EMPLOYMENT AND OUT OF WELFARE DEPENDENCY AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. 

0 MORE AFDC CLIENTS CAN BE SERVED IF EACH CAN BE SERVED LESS 
EXPENSIVELY 

THE "PARETO PRINCIPLE", ESPOUSED BY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ECONOMIST VILFREDO PARETO, IS THAT, IN ANY HUMAN ACTIVITY, 
PEOPLE SPEND ONLY 20* OF THEIR TIME DOING WORK WHICH YIELDS 
80% OF THE RESULTS. IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, WE APPLY THIS 
CONCEPT BY FOCUSING OUR EFFORTS ON THE ACTIVITIES WHICH ARE 
MOST LIKELY TO RESULT IN OUR CLIENTS OBTAINING PAID 
EMPLOYMENT. 

BY COMBINING THE "PARETO PRINCIPLE" WITH THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ACHIEVING THE GREATEST GOOD FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER, WE ARE 
LIMITING OUR EXPENDITURES PER INDIVIDUAL BY MOVING CLIENTS 
THROUGH OUR SYSTEM MORE QUICKLY THEREBY ENABLING US TO 
ASSIST A FAR GREATER NUMBER OF CLIENTS IN ACHIEVING A FUTURE 
OF PAID EMPLOYMENT. 

0 SOME CLIENTS NEED MORE ENCOURAGEMENT THAN OTHERS TO 
PARTICIPATE 

SOME AFDC CLIENTS RESIST PARTICIPATION IN GAIN. FOR SOME OF 
THESE AFDC CLIENTS, ONCE THEY UNDERSTAND THEIR PARTICIPATION 
IS MANDATED, THEY DIVE INTO THE PROCESS WHOLEHEARTEDLY. 

SOME OF OUR MOST INTERESTING SUCCESS STORIES ARE INDIVIDUALS 
WHO WERE INITIALLY HESITANT ABOUT PARTICIPATING. 

A SMALL PROPORTION OF ABLE-BODIED AFDC CLIENTS BELIEVE 
SOCIETY SHOULD SUPPORT THEM. FOR THIS SMALL NUMBER, 
SANCTIONS MAY BE NECESSARY. IF. AFTER EXTENSIVE 
COUNSELLING, PLEADING. OFFERS OF ASSISTANCE IN PERSON, BY 
LETTER, AND BY PHONE, WE CONTINUE TO BE MET WITH NON- 
COOPERATION, WE SANCTION THE RECALCITRANT CLIENTS. WHILE 
SANCTIONS ARE APPLIED TO ONLY A SMALL PROPORTION OF THE 
CASELOAD, THE EXISTENCE OF SANCTIONS IS IMPORTANT TO THE 
SUCCESS OF OUR APPROACH. 
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THREE KEY PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

THERE ARE THREE MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENTS WHICH ARE INSTRUMENTAL TO 
THE SUCCESS OF OUR PROGRAM. 

EMPLOYMENT FOCUS: 

ALL GAIN STAFF RECEIVE A STRONG AND UNEQUIVOCAL MESSAGE THAT THE 
PURPOSE OF THE GAIN PROGRAM IS TO ASSIST CLIENTS IN BECOMING 
EMPLOYED. GAIN COUNSELLORS ARE EXPECTED TO EACH MAKE 12 JOB 
PLACEMENTS PER MONTH. 

OUR WORK WITH GAIN CLIENTS IS FOCUSED ON HELPING THEM LEARN TO 
UNDERSTAND THE BENEFITS OF WORKING. TO RECOGNIZE THEIR OWN VALUES 
AND ABILITIES, AND TO MARKET THEMSELVES. IN ADDITION, THEY ARE 
TAUGHT HOW TO LOCATE AND SECURE EMPLOYMENT INDEPENDENT OF OUR 
GAIN STAFF IN THE FUTURE. 

PARTICIPATION: 

GAIN CLIENTS ARE APPROACHED BY STAFF WITH THE OBJECTIVE OF 
SECURING THE CLIENT’S ENTHUSIASTIC PARTICIPATION. WE SELL THE 
CLIENTS ON THE BENEFITS OF PARTICIPATION AND THE SERIOUSNESS OF 
THEIR RESPONSIBILITY TO THEIR FAMILIES. 

WE DO CONSIDER THEIR PARTICIPATION TO BE MANDATORY AND, IF 
NECESSARY, WE DO ENFORCE PARTICIPATION. 

JOB DEVELOPMENT: 

WE HAVE SPECIALIZED JOB DEVELOPERS AGGRESSIVELY INVOLVED IN 
LOCATING JOB VACANCIES AND RECRUITING EMPLOYERS. THE JOS 
DEVELOPERS VIEW BOTH THE POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS AND THE GAIN 
PARTICIPANTS AS THEIR CUSTOMERS. WE DO EXTENSIVE SCREENING OF 
GAIN PARTICIPANTS PRIOR TO REFERRAL IN ORDER TO ENSURE THE 
EMPLOYERS WILL CONTINUE TO PERCEIVE GAIN PARTICIPANTS AS A 
VALUABLE RESOURCE. 

AS AN AUGMENTATION TO THE JOB DEVELOPERS, ALL STAFF, FROM THE 
CLERICAL LEVEL TO THE DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR, ACT AS VOLUNTEER JOB 
DEVELOPERS BY IDENTIFYING AVAILABLE JOBS IN THE COMMUNITY. IN 
ADDITION, AT ONE STAGE OF THE GAIN PROCESS, ALL PARTICIPANTS ARE 
WORKING TO IDENTIFY JOBS AVAILABLE IN THE COMMUNITY. IF THE JOBS 
THEY IDENTIFY ARE NOT SUITABLE FOR THEM, THEY MAKE THE 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO OTHER GAIN PARTICIPANTS. 

SELECTED LEADERSHIP STRATEGIES 

0 LEADING BY EXAMPLE 

FROM THE EARLIEST STAGES OF PLANNING FOR THE GAIN PROGRAM 
THROUGH TODAY, I VISIBLY DEMONSTRATED TO STAFF MY BELIEF IN 
THE VALUE OF EMPLOYMENT, IN THE GAIN PROGRAM AS A MEANS TO 
HELP AFDC CLIENTS BECOME EMPLOYED AND REDUCE THEIR 
DEPENDENCY ON WELFARE, AND IN THE CRUCIAL VALUE OF THE GAIN 
PROGRAM TO THE COMMUNITY. 
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SOME ACTIONS TAKEN TO ACCOMPLISH THIS OBJECTIVE INCLUDE 
ATTENDING STAFF TRAINING SESSIONS, MAKING REGULAR VISITS TO 
THE DISTRICT OFFICES, AND CHAIRING LARGE GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
ON THE GAIN PROGRAM WHERE WE DISCUSS THE VALUE OF THE 
PROGRAM TO THE PARTICIPANTS, TAXPAYERS, SOCIETY, AND FUTURE 
GENERATIONS. 

0 LEADING BY EXPECTATIONS 

WHILE THE GAIN PROGRAM HAS MANY COMPONENTS AND PROCESSES, WE 
RECOGNIZE THEM AS THE MEANS AND NOT THE END. IN ORDER TO 
KEEP STAFF FOCUSED ON THE END GOAL, JOB PLACEMENTS FOR GAIN 
PARTICIPANTS, I ESTABLISHED WRITTEN PERFORMANCE STANDARDS IN 
WHICH JOB PLACEMENTS ARE THE PRIMARY MEASURE OF SUCCESS. 
WHILE I SET THE GOAL HIGHER THAN ANY OF THE STAFF THOUGHT 
REASONABLE, 12 JOB PLACEMENTS PER MONTH, THE VAST MAJORITY 
OF GAIN COUNSELLORS REGULARLY EXCEED THE STANDARD. IN 
ADDITION TO INDIVIDUAL STANDARDS, THE GAIN PROGRAM AS A 
WHOLE IS REQUIRED TO MAKE 9,000 JOB PLACEMENTS PER YEAR. 

I ALSO ESTABLISHED AN EXPECTATION THAT STAFF HIRED IN GAIN 
WOULD HAVE SEVERAL IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS. THEY MUST BE 
TOP PERFORMERS FROM OTHER PROGRAMS; THEY SHOULD NOT HAVE HAD 
FAILURES IN THEIR OWN EMPLOYMENT HISTORY; THEY SHOULD BE 
WELL GROOMED; THEY SHOULD HAVE A POSITIVE AND ENTHUSIASTIC 
DISPOSITION. EXTENSIVE TRAINING IS PROVIDED FOR GAIN STAFF 
TO INCREASE THE LIKELIHOOD THEY CAN MEET THE PERFORMANCE 
EXPECTATIONS. 

0 LEADING BY GETTING OUT OF THE WAY 

WHILE GAIN STAFF HAVE BEEN GIVEN CERTAIN PARAMETERS WITHIN 
WHICH THEY MUST OPERATE, THEY HAVE BEEN ENCOURAGED TO 
EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE WHAT WORKS BEST FOR THEM AND TO 
SHARE THE RESULTS WITH OTHERS. THEY HAVE BEEN TOLD THAT THE 
BOTTOM LINE EXPECTATION IS JOB PLACEMENTS AND HAVE BEEN HELD 
ACCOUNTABLE FOR PRODUCTIVITY AND ACKNOWLEDGED FOR THEIR 
SUCCESS. RECOGNITION AWARDS FOR HIGH PRODUCTIVITY ARE USED 
EXTENSIVELY. 


ATTACHMENTS; 

I. SUMMARY TABLES - SEPTEMBER 1994 MDRC REPORT 

II. JOB PLACEMENTS AND GRANT TERMINATIONS IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY 



TABLE 1 

QAIKTs THftEE-YEAn IMPACTS ON EARNINGS AND AFDC PAYMENTS FOR AFDC-FGs (SINGLE PARENTS) 
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ATTACHMENT I 



Ootar avsraQBS toe MCh ysar inclucto zero values tor sample members wtio were not employed or did not receive welfare during that year 
SwiMfcjal tIgnIBc a nce levels are Indicated as *** * i percent (the highest levN);** » 5 percent; * a io percent. 

(a) In the all'~county averages, the reeutts tor each county are weighted equally. 



YEAR MPACreON EARNINGS AND AFDC PAYMENTS FOR AFDC-U* (HEADS OF TWO'PARENT FAMIUES) 


Sll 
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ATTACHMENT II 


AN OVERVIEW OF RIVERSIDE COUNTY GAIN 
JOB PLACEMENTS AND GRANT TERMINATIONS 


*************************** t************************ *************** 


DURING THE PERIOD JULY 1993 THROUGH JUNE 1994 . RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S 
GAIN EXPENDITURES WERE $10,217,849. DURING THIS PERIOD, THERE WERE 


7.084 GAIN JOB PLACEMENTS AT A COST OF $1,442 PER PLACEMENT 

1.929 GAIN AFDC GRANT TERMINATIONS AT A COST OF $5.297 PER 
TERMINATION 


******************************************************************* 


AS A RESULT OF AN IN-DEPTH REVIEW OF ALL GAIN JOB PLACEMENTS IN TWO 
CONSECUTIVE MONTHS THOUGHT TO BE TYPICAL DURING THIS PERIOD, IT WAS 
FOUND THAT; 

AFDC TERMINATION OCCURRED WITHIN THREE MONTHS OF JOB 

PLACE HH tl FAR ZZi.QE. THC C AS ES 

AFDC TERMINATION OCCURRED WITHIN TWELVE MONTHS OF JOB 

PLACHIEHT JflB-Sat. QL IHLCASES 


******************************************************************* 


BY USING RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S GAIN IMPACT TRACKING SYSTEM, IT WAS 
FOUND THAT; 

TWELVE MONTHS AFTER AFDC TEimiNATIQN. 68\ OF THE TERMINATED 
CASES REMAINED OFF AID 


******************************************************************* 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Stangler. 

STATEMENT OF GARY J. STANGLER, DEEIECTOR, MISSOURI 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, ON BEHALF OF THE 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Stangler. Thank you for the opportunity to testify this 
afternoon on hehalf of the American Public Welfare Association. I 
am Gary Stangler, director of the Missouri Department of Social 
Services; and I am chair of APWA’s National Council of State 
Human Service Administrators and a member of our Task Force on 
Self-Sufficiency, of which Jerry Miller of Michigan is the chair. 

I would like to discuss some of the requirements in the Personal 
Responsibility Act that relate to the capacity of the States to ad- 
minister these programs. While we have not taken a formal posi- 
tion on the PRA, there are a number of concerns that I would like 
to raise. 

There is no doubt that welfare reform is something we all want 
to aggressively pursue, and the best evidence of that is what we 
in the States have been trying to do to pursue experiments and 
demonstration projects. More than half the States have demonstra- 
tion projects. Twenty-seven States have waivers pending right now, 
mine included. We have created a traffic jam at HHS in our efforts 
to secure waivers to try different things. 

Missouri is not New York. St. Louis is not the boot heel of Mis- 
souri, euid there are a number of things that we wish to try, given 
different settings. My urge would be to allow great flexibility for 
State-based reform and our efforts to change the welfare system. 

A couple of brief examples. There are many examples, but I 
would like to mention briefly what we are trying to do in Missouri. 

It has been alluded to several times and Crovemor Carnahan has 
recognized there is a clear and fundamental difference between job 
skills and work skills. Job skills are fairly straightforward and easy 
to transmit in a veuiety of settings. Those work skills that have 
been mentioned — showing up on time, getting along with your su- 
pervisor — ^the only way to learn those slulls is at work. 

But employers Eire not willing to shoulder this burden alone. It 
is one thing for us to say you have to get a job. It is quite another 
for an employer to say I want you. And oim programs have to be 
sensitive to the needs of the employers and in a sense user friendly 
in our ability to put people in jobs. 

I would also like to mention one thing that gets lost in the dis- 
cussion frequently, the notion of male joblessness. We have a Par- 
ent Fair Share ftogram in Missouri, steui^d with MDRC, to offer 
the same set of trEuning and educational opportunities to the fa- 
thers of children who are on welfEU-e that we offer to the mothers. 
I believe that until we move from welfare being a women’s training 
program to include the fathers we sire not truly going to reform 
welfare. 

Last year APWA released its report, and work and the expecta- 
tion of work was the centerpiece. We urge you to consider four 
things in terms of our capacity in Missouri and my fellow States 
to implement these reforms: 

First, flexibility. We have to have different ways to cope in order 
to keep expenses down Euid to keep measures in place that work. 
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Second, the technology that allows us to track different people 
through different systems is very important. 

Third, collaboration is very important. It is a very nice sounding 
word that we use frequently. I often talk about the dictionary defi- 
nition of collaboration, which is the treasonous cooperation with 
the enemy. If you consider collaboration in that context, you under- 
stand better how it is to work at the Federal, State and local levels. 

A quick example of some of the administrative complexities and 
the reason flexibility is so important is because of these unintended 
consequences of good things we try to do. In the mandated partici- 
pation rates, it is unclear who must participate, who is counted and 
when. 

I am a veteran, and I remember the debates ftom the Jobs Act 
of the 20-hour work rule and the endless arguments and discus- 
sions with the Federal Government over who is counted, how, how 
do you track somebody. 

Say that I have to sanction somebody who has not put in 35 
hours work. Say they missed it by 1 hour. I am going to have to 
backtrack and, under this act, identify the child and prorate that 
child’s school lunches in order to circumscribe with the sanction. 

So I have these various systems and these unintended con- 
sequences. What we want to do is sanction the parent, not put un- 
necessary burdens on other systems, on the education systems and 
on the employers as well. 

As we proceed in this debate, Mr. Chairman, what I would want 
to leave you with is the flexibility of the States to cope with these 
unintended consequences and the public-private partnerships that 
are necessary. 

We want private sector jobs. In Missomi, we are using wage 
supplementation, but we have foimd that the employers are more 
interested in job coaching eind the mentoring, the case-management 
activities that Professor Mead mentioned, than they really are in 
the tax break or the wage supplement that allows them to raise the 
wage. This is instructive to us because if we are going to get people 
into private sector jobs we have to use the wage supplement and 
our job coaches, not just to create the jobs that somewhere on the 
margins are there but are not often there where we need them 
when we need them. 

And, second, that we are allowed to work in some flexibility with 
the employers who are going to hire these people. If they are not 
happy with the people that we send them from the welfare system, 
they are not going to last, and we will see them back in the system. 
So we have to be user friendly with the employers, and we have 
to estabhsh partnerships with some flexibiUty at the State level. 

Theuik you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. GARY J. ST ANGLER 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify today on behalf of the American Public Wel&re 
Association. My name is Gary Slangier, Director of the Missouri Department 
of Social Services and chair of the American Public Welfare Association's 
(APWA) National Council of State Human Service Administrators and a 
member of the APWA Task Force on Self-Sufficiency. APWA is a 64-year 
old nonprofit, bi-partisan organization representing all of the state human 
service departments as well as local public welfare agencies, and individual 
members. 

In my testimony, I will address the issue of welfare reform and work. I'd like 
to note that APWA has not adopted a formal position on the Personal 
Responsibility Act (PRA) in its entirety. However, we are prepared to share 
our views on the provisions contained in Title 11 of the PRA, "Requiring 
Work," the subject of your hearing today. Our welfare reform task force, 
chaired by Jerry Miller Director of the Michigan Department of Social 
Services, is in the process of developing policy positions on the PRA and the 
proposals to create block grants for cash welfare, food and child care. 

Mr. Chairman, there is unquestionable national consensus that the existing 
welfare system is broken. Not waiting for federal efforts to reform welfare, 
the states have, out of necessity, begun implementation of their own wel&re 
reform projects. And state welfare reform efforts have focused principally on 
the goal of moving AFDC clients off of welfare and into work. 


State Flexibility 

More than one-half of the states are now operating welfare reform 
demonstration projects. While states have implemented demonstration and 
research projects under the AFDC and food stamp programs for several 
years, nothing compares to the number of state-based reforms in operation 
today. Twenty-three states have received approval to implement a welfere 
reform demonstration project in the last two years. The commitment to 
welfare reform at the state and local level is growing as approximately 27 
waiver applications are now pending. 

State human service administrators support increased state responsibility and 
oppose any change that would limit state flexibility to reform the current 
welfare system. In fact, Mr Chairman, we call for state-based reform and 
we recommend that states be given maximum flexibility. 

Through early evaluation of state welfare reform projects, state administrators 
already have ideas of what reforms work. Many state welfare demonstration 
projects currently operating are positive and are making a difference. Here 
are a few examples. 
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In my state of Missouri for example, we have several model programs that 
provide services and training to welfare recipients to help them find jobs and 
move toward self-sufficiency. Our JOBS program called FUTURES, for 
example provides welfare recipients with the education, training, case 
management and support services necessary to help them find jobs and 
become self-sufficient. FUTURES is overseen by an advisory committee 
that is a public-private partnership that designed the program with local input. 
In its first three years, the program has placed 240 participants in employment 
with an hourly wage of $6 55, and 100 others received their GED. 

Governor Mel Carnahan recognizes the difference between job skills and 
work skills and Missouri's efforts acknowledge those differences. Job skills 
are relatively straightforward and can be taught in a variety of ways and 
settings. Work skills are such things as showing up at work, showing up for 
your job on time, and getting along with coworkers and supervisors. Work 
skills are acquired by working. However, employers are unwilling to 
shoulder the burden of helping welfare recipients gain work skills alone. We 
know that addressing the concerns of employers, and the issue of creating 
enough jobs to absorb the welfare rolls will take a variety of measures with 
which Missouri is already experimenting, such as wage supplementation, job 
coaching, mentoring, and most importantly, public-private partnerships. 

Under the To Stren^hen Michigan Families statewide initiative, changes in 
the earned income deduction allow AFDC clients to keep the first $200 they 
earn plus 20 percent of the balance without reducing their AFDC grants. 
Since October 1992, Michigan has seen an increase of nearly 55 percent in 
AFDC recipients with jobs and more than 50,000 Michigan AFDC cases have 
been closed as a result of income fi-om employment. And in addition to 
achieving total cost neutrality, Michigan has saved more than $100 million 
during the first two years of the program's implementation. 

Another successful program is Ohio's Learning, Earning, and Parenting 
(LEAP) program, which has received national attention for its’ targeting of the 
teenage population receiving welfare. LEAP provides a wage incentive to 
teen parents who attend school regularly, and induces a penalty for those who 
do not. The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) 
evaluation of this program, found positive results for teens who entered the 
program while enrolled in school. For this population, LEAP substantially 
increased high school and GED completion. And there are many more 
examples of state welfare reforms that are working. 

Many states are promoting work in ways that increase family earnings and 
family security. For example, 23 states have received approval or have 
waivers pending to modify the earned income deduction; 27 states have or 
plan to increase asset or resource limits; and 20 states are eliminating or plan 
to eliminate the 1 00 hour rule. 
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Task Force on Self-Sufficienc}’ Recommendations 

Last year, APWA released its bi-partisan welfare reform proposal, Work. 
Responsibility. Pride the Values of Welfare Reform , that places work as a 
centerpiece of welfare reform. Our current proposal is based on the premise 
that welfare should reflect mutual responsibilities on the part of the parent and 
the welfare agency. When applying for AFDC the parent must sign an 
"Agreement of Mutual Responsibility," agreeing to enter job training, job 
search or work. If the parent refuses to sign the agreement, the parent would 
not be eligible for financial assistance. 

We proposed a work program, building on the current Job Opportimities and 
Basic Skills (JOBS) Training program in which, within 90 days of eligibility 
determination, all AFDC recipients will be required to participate in 
mandatory job search in combination with; 

• Up to a limit of two years in a JOBS career-focused education and training 
phase; and/or 

. A JOBS mandatory work phase in which AFDC parents would be 
required to work in an unsubsidized private or public sector job, with 
CWEP available as a last resort for those who complete JOBS and are 
unable to locate unsubsidized work. Individuals working at least 20 hours 
per week are considered meeting the mandatory work requirement under 
our proposal. 

. If, however, an AFDC client was not considered capable of entering into 
the JOBS program at the time of application, for example an individual 
who was illiterate or had a chronic substance abuse problem, that 
individual would be required to participate in an intensive JOBS 
preparation phase before entering up to two-years of education and 
training. 

In short, there would be no exemptions from participation in JOBS under our 
proposal. If AFDC parents fail to comply with the plan as required, we 
propose a penalty reducing the family's combined AFDC and food stamp 
benefit by 25 percent. We believe such a penalty is realistic and necessary 
for any parent who fails to take his or her responsibility seriously. 

Our proposal emphasizes the need for employment that results in family self- 
sufficiency as the successful endpoint. We underscore the preference for jobs 
in the private sector-the primary source of our nation's economic growth and 
development. 

We recognize the lack of private sector jobs available today for many 
Americans who are poor. We therefore call for creation of a new, adequately 
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funded job creation strategy to support employment of low income 
individuals in the private sector. 

The Personal Responsibility Act 

Mr. Chairman, as Congress considers welfare reform, we urge you to 
consider the administrative capacity of the states to implement these major 
reforms. In this area, we believe there are four key elements that warrant 
special attention by decision-makers. First, in shaping national policies, state 
flexibility in the design and implementation of welfare reform programs is 
necessary in order to make optimum use of agency resources. Second, we 
know that information technology is fundamental for state and local 
operations to effectively deliver services to clients, and that federal resources 
must be brought to bear in order that states may keep up with advances in 
management information technology. Next, cross-system collaboration must 
become a reality through interagency agreements and efforts at the federal, 
state and local levels. Finally, technical assistance and training are needed to 
design, and implement, a reformed welfare system, and we believe that the 
necessary federal resources should be provided. 


Moving Individuals from Welfare to Work Under the PRA 

Title 11 of Personal Responsibility Act states a goal of moving adults quickly 
off welfare and into work. We strongly support this very important goal and 
emphasize that the importance of self-sufficiency remain at the center of this 
debate. However, we are concerned that the Personal Responsibility Act 
does not allow for the increased state responsibility and flexibility we see as 
necessary to the goal of moving people from welfare to self-sufficiency. 

The Personal Responsibility Act allows states to operate a work program that 
is a work supplementation program, a community work experience program, 
or any other program that is approved by the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. Individuals required to participate in the work plan must work an 
average of at least 35 hours per week or 30 hours plus five hours in job 
search. AFDC Unemployed Parent populations must work an average of 32 
hours a week plus eight hours in job search for a combined cash AFDC and 
consolidated food assistance benefit. Participants who do not comply with 
work program requirements will have their cash and food assistance benefit 
reduced on a prorated basis. While we understand the intent of this 
provision, we believe that states must have the flexibility to fully develop and 
implement their work programs without federal proscription — including 
participant sanctions. 

Mr. Chairman, while we support flexibility to design our own work programs, 
there are significant proscriptions included in this section of Title II that could 
potentially create major administrative burdens for states, such participant 



compliance requirements mandated participation rates, and work slot 
requirements. 


Mandated Participation Rate 

It is unclear how the PRA seeks to define participation in a work 
program. We believe a state's capacity to administer their work program and 
meet the bill's participation requirement will be directly affected by what 
expectations are tied to this term. It is unclear who must participate in, and 
who may or may not be exempt from participating in the work program. 

Again, we recommend providing the states with the flexibility to establish and 
meet their own aggressive participation requirements. 

Administrative Capacity 

Mr. Chairman, states look forward to an opportunity to move an increasing 
number of aid recipients fi'om welfare rolls to work. And each state wants to 
achieve maximum results. For this reason, we are deeply concerned that the 
Personal Responsibility Act does not appear to take into account the issue of 
administrative capacity to implement the proposed work program. 

The enactment of the placement and administrative strictures Fve mentioned, 
whether as part of the Personal Responsibihty Act, or any other proposal - 
including block grants - will serve to tie the hands of the States as they 
move to enhance their welfare to work efforts. It is critical that States be firee 
to set and meet challenging participation rates for their work programs. It is 
also critical that states have the administrative capacity to meet their goal. 

For example: 

• If a State must sanction a parent for noncompUance with its work 
program, — say for participating for an hour or two less that the required 
work rate — it would be faced with tracking down the parent's child in 
school to prorate how much of his school lunch should be eliminated. It 
appears that states will have to make daily and weekly calculations based 
upon this type of situation. 

• If a recipient is working in a 25 hour a week slot, it appears that the state 
will have to create a 1 0 hour slot in order to make the 35 hour 
requirement. This situation proves administratively burdensome because of 
the State's responsibility to meet the requirements of the Personal 
Responsibility Act, the needs of the employer, and the needs of the client, 
which include transportation and childcare. 

The cost of creating work slots is a real consideration. We cannot emphasize 
enough the cost of moving people into work, and the need to ensure adequate 
support to states to achieve this worthy goal. Under the Personal 
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Responsibility Act, we foresee barriers to adequate funding that may hinder 
states from meeting the bill's required participation rates. 

• While there is authorized increased funding to States for the work program 
until FY 2000, there is no increased funding authorized beyond when 
states' participation rates are expected to increase to 50 percent by the 
year 2003. 

• The Congressional Budget Office estimated in 1993 that for a similar 
measure, H.R. 3500, the cost per slot of a 35 hour work week would be 
$6300 by 1999. 

We also wish to express our concern over the October 1, 1995 effective date 
of the Personal Responsibility Act. States will face serious issues in 
implementing their work program requirements and trying to reach the bill's 
participation rates. 

Finally Mr. Chairman, we are eager to continue our work in moving 
individuals and families into woik and toward self-sufficiency. We 
appreciate this opportunity to share our views with you today, and stand 
ready to work with you and the members of this subcommittee in the &ture. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to testify today. I would 
be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Chairman Shaw. Ms. Rogers. 

STATEMENT OF J. JEAN ROGERS, ADMINISTRATOR, DIVISION 

OF ECONOMIC SUPPORT, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 

SOCIAL SERVICES, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Ms. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. 

On behalf of my Governor Thompson, I want to thank you for the 
opportunity to address this Committee regarding our JOBS Pro- 
gram and welfare reform in general in Wisconsin. 

We started our work focus by implementing the Work Experience 
and Job Training experience in 1987. That was the year Governor 
Thompson first took office. The Family Support Act followed 2 
years later, and part of that was patterned after Wisconsin’s expe- 
riences. 

We run a comprehensive JOBS Program in Wisconsin. It runs in 
all 72 of our coimties and 11 tribal reservations. We spend over $50 
million a year on the JOBS Progrzun, and for us that means we 
capture 100 percent of our Federal funding allocation. 

In 1993, 69,076 individuals were enrolled in our JOBS Program. 
That is a monthly average of about 39,000. Twenty-one percent of 
these enrollees entered employment, most of them full time, but re- 
tention is just as important to us as job placement. In fact, 73 per- 
cent of our full-time placements were still on the job 6 months 
later. The average wage for starting for full-time JOBS participants 
is almost $6 an hour, $5.99 to be exact. 

Our guiding philosophy is centered on independence. When a 
person makes their initial entry into one of our offices, the very 
first activity should be reviewing their personal options and a dis- 
cussion of how they might be better off not applying for welfare at 
all. 

We have begun a very successfiil initiative called Work First 
which operates under this very philosophy. Once a determination 
has been made that a person needs to receive assistance, that indi- 
vidual should be placed immediately in challenging employment ac- 
tivities, we believe, and this activity needs to simulate the real 
world of work as closely as possible. Employers say that a positive 
attitude and good work habits are the most important characteris- 
tic they seek in new workers. 

On a similar note, I feel that we should provide compensation to 
our participants in direct proportion to the number of hours they 
work. This pay-for-performance concept makes a welfare check look 
a lot more like a paycheck. We intend to submit a Federal waiver 
application to allow for this very provision in Wisconsin in the near 
future. 

Another characteristic of effective programs is that they do not 
hold participants out of early entry into the labor market in order 
to complete educational activities. In fact, we are more than twice 
as successful at placing individuals in employment after participa- 
tion in subsidized employment with a private company than we are 
in placing individuals who have participated in any educational 
component. 

In terms of administration, I think the biggest challenge we face 
is the failure of large cities’ JOBS Programs to respond properly to 
uncooperative chents. In Milwaukee, more than half of all JOBS 
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mandatories fail to show up for the initial job appointment. We 
need to send the message that this is unacceptable and level more 
severe penalties than simply a reduction in an AFDC check made 
up in large part by an increase in food stamps. 

Our strategy that we have used to inspire greater productivity 
from the six JOBS operators in Milwaukee is through competition 
model. Until last year, each of our agencies in Milwaukee was paid 
on the basis of process and not on whether or not they met any 
particular performance criteria. This is a very common method of 
payment. 

This year, we awarded points for employment and divided the 
agencies into two teams. The result; full-time employment in- 
creased by 38 percent and part-time emplo 5 Tnent increased by 29 
percent in the first 6 months of operation. 

Finally, we need to transform the culture of the welfare office by 
mobiUzing the bureaucracy to help individuals in need find alter- 
natives to welfare, and that must begin the first day they call. That 
was affirmed by a long-time economic support worker who said, 
“Gosh, I love this. I even feel better about myself now that I am 
not just handing out checks anymore.” She was referring to her 
new role as a financial planner. 

Rather than simply determining eligibility, we are now asking 
our staff to say: “How can we help you from needing welfare?” rath- 
er than: “Here is your check.” “We should have been doing this all 
along,” she said to me. “I didn’t think we were supposed to.” 

In Wisconsin, we now know we are supposed to. 

Thank you for the chance to share the Wisconsin perspective 
today. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF J. JEAN ROGERS 

STATE OF WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

Good moming. My nunc is Jean Rogers and I am the Adminittraior of the Division of 
Economic SqipoR at die Wisconsin Depaitment of Health and Social Services. On behalf of 
Govonor Uionunon, I would like to thank you fa the opportunity to address this committee 
regarding the JOBS pr o gram in Wisconsin. It is truly an honor to be here. 

My Division is responsible for aHminimriiig the welfm programs in Wisconsin, including 
the JOBS program. Employmeru and training programs form the foundation of our welfare 
reform eCbm. Our successes have led to a 25 percent decrease in our caseloads since 1987, 
while the national average has been a 35 percoit increase over the same time period. 

We started our work focus by impkmenting the Work Experience and Job Training (WEJT) 
program in 1987, the year Tommy Thompson first took cdTice. The Family Support Act 
followed two years later, patterned after Wiscousin's programs. Wisconsin runs a 
camprehensive JOBS program in aU 72 Wisconsin counties and on our 11 tribal reservations. 
The state spends S22 million a year on JOBS, just under half of the total program 
expendinite of S50 million - capturing all of our federal allocation. 

In 1993, 69,076 individuals were enrolled in JOBS, a monthly average of 39,321. Over 
14,000 of these enroUees, or 21 percent of the total, had an enieied eiuoUmeni that year - 
63 percent of the en^loyraenis being full-time. Of these foil-time employments. 73 penxm 
were either working and off assistance or wotkir^ and receiving redu^ benefits six months 
after entering eaqrloymeiit. The average wage for our foil-time JOBS participants is almost 
$6 an hour. 

One of the most debilitating aqiects of welfare dependency is the inactivity associated with 
being a recipient. When cash assistance (grates as an alternative to work, it dampens the 
urgency with which recipients view the world of work. 

So An first missian of any effective JOBS program is to ei^age the participant 
in challen ging activities. Batticipaius need to understand that finding employmem is an 
inreetai. new itive and nermanent aspea of the welferc experience. 

JOBS programs should immediately enroll all eligible recipienis in active components of the 
program. As an exanqile, Sheboygan County makes suit that individuals aie enrolled in 
JOBS within a few days after becoming eligible. They then move directly into supervised 
job seeking where folly 40 percem of them find employment before receiving tbe first check 

[Souroc: work first pilot data]. 

Participating in JOBS paiallel the condioons of work as closely as possible. 

Employers say that a positive attitude and good woik habits ate the most important 
characteristic they seek in new worken. Ttiis means that regular participant attendance 
should be taken very seriously by both the individual and tbe agency. Systems need to be in 
place so that non-anendance brings an immediate response from the agency. In addition, the 
thne of participation should parallel at closely as possible that of full-time employment, or 
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40 boun per week, lefened to as a “simulated work wedc. * This concennatei employmeDt 
picpaiation activities while gettiiig the paiticipani used to the ifaythm of a full work week. 

One of the mistakes of the Family Suppoit Act, in my view, is that Congress failed to 
provide for welftre checks to be issued in direct propoition to the hours of JOBS activity 
successfully completed, lefened to as “pay for petfoimance.' We intend to submit a waiver 
to allow for this provision in Wisconsin. It will make a welfare cherk look more like a 
paycheck - - Just as in the workplace if you don’t work, you don't get paid. The same 
should be true for JOBS activities. 

This brings me to an ongoing challenge in managing the JOBS program. The truth is that, in 
Milwaukee, and based on conversations with colleagues this is ctue in every large city, more 
than half of welfare recipienrs who are called in to enroll in JOBS fail to show up for their 
initial appointments. 

JOBS agencies respond to this inability to get people into the piogtam, or to attend scheduled 
activities in two ways. First, they can sanction them. But while the current sanction penalty 
in Wisconsin reduces the benefit for a family of three from $S17 to $440 per month, food 
stamps are actually increanyt as a result of the sanction in AFDC — making up about a third 
of the initial reduction. Therefore, sanaions are small and frequently ignored by recipients. 

The second way to handle the difficulty of getting unwilling individuals to participate is, 
quite frankly, to ignore them in favor of those more willing. Large uifMn programs seem to 
te either less willing or have more difTiculiy than do smaller programs in keeping track of 
paitictpanis and assuring thiU they are fully engaged in the program. The result is that most 
large uiban JOBS programs devalue into voluntary programs. This is not the best way to 
achieve employment results or let people know we are serious about the rules of 
participation. The word gets out quickly that “no show' is tolerated, and consequences are 
light or nonexiscenc as the problem feeds itself. 

We are taking steps to assure that we run a JOBS program in Milwaukee that’s just as 
aggressive as we have in the rest of the state. In order to do so we introduced competitive 
perfonnance standards to Milwaukee last year. 

Here’s a little history. 

Until last year, we funded the six major providers of employment and training services 
independently. These six providers included four community based organizations, the 
county, and Job Service. In the past, each agency was paid whether or not they achieved the 
employment results we expected. 

Beginning last year, the six providen were grouped into two teams and required to compete 
wim one another for the following year's funds. JOBS participants were assigned randomly 
to each team by social security number. Then, each team was awarded two or four poinu. 
for respectively, pan or ftill-time jobs obtained by any of its membeis. 
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Not only did this tesult in an explosioo of new activity directed at employment, but the 
grouping of piDviden into teams allowed for greater specialization and cooperation witbin 
each team. The lesults q>eak for tbenuelves. Compaied to the year prior, die total number 
of full or part-tinie entered employments jumped by 29 percem, and Aill-time entered 
enploymetits incieased by an aatotushing 38 percent. Ihe lesson is that perfoimance 
standards tied to finiding will focus the attention of JOBS agencies like nothing else - - on 
employment where it belongs. 

Another characteristic of effective programs is that they do not hold participants out of early 
entry into the labor tnailcet so as to conplete extended education or other activities. The 
rescsuch evidence, as weU as our own etqietience, conchisiveiy show that it is more effective 
to engage a participant in the labor maricet as soon as possible. To those who argue that 
employment stability is by more extended training for higher etuered wages, I say 

this: that by and large employers hire $10 per hmir employees from the ranks of successful 
$6 per hour employees, not those who have completed a government training program with 
no actual work experience. 

Our own data in»tiMtet the value of work component and shon-tenn training over extended 
activity. FoT iiistance, it was more than twice as likely that individuals who 
obtained employment through the JOBS program in 1993 had prior participation in job 
search, CWEP, or short-term skills training than had participued in post-secondary education 
of three sr four years. 

One of die special strengths of Wisconsin’s success in reducing dependency on APDC is that 
we never stop looking for ways to improve our approach. 

Recently, we have begun using the JOBS program to initiate deep cultural changes within the 
welfare buieauctacy. Why not try to mobilize the welfare system itself to help people avoid 
dependency altogether before they receive their frrst check? 

Our Work First initiative engages former welfare eligibility workers in helping potential 
^tplicants review their personal options and discover why they arc beuer off ofit applying fur 
welfare. These woikms, newly identified as *rmancial planners." enter into one hour 
problem living discussions to help the potential applicants see ibe future through alternatives 
such as employmem, altEinaiivc st^jpon from frmily, friends or charity, and if 

necessary, temporary bridge loans. Of those who decide to apply for AFDC after talking to 
die financial planner, intensive job search is required for the 30 day period while the 
applicatim is pending, with the hope that welfare will become unnecessary before the first 
chttk is received. 

Work First has allowed the welfare staff to view themselves as agents of self-help, not 
dependency. The early results from seven pilot counties have exceeded our expectations: of 
all of those who inquire about AIDC j«ivtance in Work First sites, fully 8S percent decide 
not to ^iply after talking with the fmancia] planner. And of those that do apply, another half 
drop their qiplication btfote receiving their first check, with newly found employment being 
the most frequent reason. 
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Tbe succcM of diu initiacive was demonstrated in an ABC Nightly News featuic that aired on 
Januaiy 13th. incltuled in that piece was an interview with a woman who came to the Grant 
County Depaitment of Human Services to ^ty for assistance. 

This applicant commented after meeting with staff dtat she has never been treated with such 
dignity at a weliiue ofSce. Wisconsin was the third state in which she has sought economic 
support. While she came interested in applying for assistance, she told the staff she wa.s 
more intemsted in woffc than a band out. 

The result? She left that day with three scheduled job interviews and a lot of hope. 

In Older to maximize the impact of JOBS, universal participation should be the norm. We 
see over and over that to the greater the extent the program reaches out to touch everyone 
who is eligible, the greater the net results. Remember, many involved in JOBS will find 
employment on their own. But it is precisely those who ate not sufficienily motivated to 
votunmer for JOBS, or to stick with regtilar JOBS activity, that are least likely to find a job 
on their own. These are the ones who benefit most by aggressive JOBS outreach and 
foUow-up. 

In Wisconsin, all individuals eligible for JOBS must enroll, and we ate pushing our local 
program operators, through performance standards, to engage more and more of these folks 
in active components. 

So, the lessons from the Wisconsin JOBS program regarding how to best serve people who 
come to us for help can be summed up in 6 objectives: 

• Make self-sufficiency through employment the immediate and ongoing goal of those 
receiving tenqxirary welfare assistance; 

• Strive for universal patticipaaan in challenging activities; 

• Have measuiemem systems set up to track individijal progress and assure 
patticipatioii; 

• Get programs focused on early employment using job search, work experience and 
shott-tenn occupational skills training, while de-emphasizing remedial and post- 
secoivlaty educatioii; 


• Make funding of JOBS program operators dependent on perfonnance, and encourage 
healthy competition among JOBS providers and among local programs; and 

Last, and perhaps most imponant of all... 

• Transfonn the cultuie of the weltee office by mobilizing the workers to help the 
folks who come to them find allemauves to welftue. 
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counties in Wisconsin adopt diese objectives in tbeir JOBS progiams, but I would like 
to cl^ my lenurfcS by celling you about one. Sheboygan is a medium-size county in east 
centcal Wisconsin, and it bolds the second highest level of persons active or working in the 
state at 79 percent. 

Eigbty-five (85) percent of those who found fliU-time employment were eitber employed or 
still off AFDC after six months, again the second highest level in the slate. 

This past December, while a visitor cane to study the secrets of Sheboygan’s success, staff 
pulled the tickler file of one of tbeir newer provider agency staff. Of the 152 persons she 
had worked with; 

y 115 had closed AFDC cases, 

/ 24 had full-time jobs but were still on AFDC, 

/ 8 bad patt-tnne employment, 

/ 2 were in job search, 

/ 2 were in reosedial educanon, and 
/ 1 was in post-secondary education and work snidy. 

Of these 152 cases in a new staflbr’s caseload, 96 percent were self-suffi cient nr working 

Sheboygan staff believe that their success is buik on the premise that PEOPLE ARE 
BETTER OFF WORKING. How do they get them in the woii^lace and help them achieve 
om they are in a job? By creating a sense of urgency and ownership. They tell their 
rii»ntc thsf they are able and the rime to do it is now 

Ofring people off welfare and into jobs is tte best social service that we can provide our 
clients. The participants of our welfiue system deserve the chance to prove their self worth 
and «>wir children need working role models to bring hope and opponunity to their own 
conditioa 

Thank you for the ctmiM to share the Wiscooain perspective with you today. I will be 
pleased to answer any questiona you might have. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Hobhs. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. HOBBS, SENIOR FELLOW, 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Hobbs. Thank you for the invitation to testify, and I am 
pleased to be in such good company with these people who are at 
the frontline of welfare reform around the coiuitry. 

I represent the American Institute for Full Employment, a new 
nonprofit institute founded to assist the States in doing welfare-to- 
work programs, specifically programs that involve subsidized em- 
ployment as a transitional bridge from welfare to work. I would 
like to extend my comments that you have in writing on a few 
major points. 

First, as hard as it may seem for you to do, I think it is nec- 
essary for you to consider people who need public assistance as in- 
dividuals rather than groups. We have spent 30 years putting peo- 
ple in boxes and trying to design programs to fit the boxes. We 
need to provide an opportunity on an individual basis for people to 
make the best of their lives, and the public assistance system 
should be an aid to that. 

Second, I believe we should be talking about welfare replacement 
rather than welfare reform. We have had enough welfare reforms 
in the last 30 years that have turned out to be expansions and de- 
pendency kinds of expansions that have left us worse off than we 
were before. 

The full employment program is a mandatory work program that 
provides full-time jobs. It provides full-time jobs. It provides jobs 
before people get additional training or additional education, and 
it covers AFDC, food stamps and unemployment beneficiaries. It is 
an OJT program. 

The jobs are training programs provided by private and public 
sector employers and aire meant to transition people from nonwork 
into regular employment, unsubsidized employment. It is a sub- 
sidized wage program. The employer receives the full wage costs of 
a minimum wage job — that is, the minimum wage itseff plus the 
FICA contribution to the employer auid the worker’s compensation 
and unemployment insurance pa 3 ments aind taxes. It is a public- 
private partnership program. 

The bulk of the work job development is in the private sector. 
And the private sector has organized in Oregon the effort to find 
jobs to go in this program, and it is potentially a job creation pro- 
gram in that the employers who are offering these subsidized jobs 
are asked to offer jobs that they feel that if a person works out in 
that job will end up to be an additional job in their enterprise, 
whether private or public sector, and therefore provide more work 
for more people over a period of time. 

There are four points that I would like to make about what I 
think needs to go in the welfare reform program done by the Fed- 
eral Government. First, I think the Federal Government needs to 
get out of the way, particularly with regard to program design and 
operation. 
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Oregon is now testing the full emplojonent program, and it took 
1 year from the time it came forward to get the waivers from the 
Federal Government to undertake this program, and it took some 
significant nudges from the Oregon congressional delegation on top 
of that. 

The best vehicle for carrying out a welfare replacement program, 
in my opinion, is the block grant vehicle. Lacking that, certainly a 
great extension and expansion of the waiver authority of the States 
to get waivers and the Federal authority to grant waivers should 
be put into effect. 

Second, there has to be heavy emphasis on the private sector be- 
cause that is where the jobs are. Congressman Rangel asked about 
jobs availability. Let me just give you the Oregon example. 

Two months into the program Oregon started November 1 with 
six counties — two large, two medium, two small counties — the pri- 
vate sector itself has been able to identify and get committed to 
this program 1,624 jobs and 683 employers from a standing start 
on November 1. Unfortunately, the Oregon Adult Family Services 
Division has only been able to place 53 people in those jobs so far, 
so they are running to catch up. The jobs are available out there 
and in the private sector. ^ 

As another example, I have talked with private staffing compa- 
nies arovmd the country, national in scope, who tell me that in al- 
most every area of the country they are looking at being able to 
only fill only 6 out of every 10 jobs employers give them to fill. 
They can use 4 more workers for every 10 jobs right now. 

Third, participants must do better in any welfare reform system. 
The chart included in my written testimony shows how that can 
work. 

There is nothing wrong with a full-time minimiun wage job in 
this society, and it will get people not only out of welfare but also 
out of poverty. 

Right now, in Oregon a combination of AFDC and food stamps 
provides $750 in benefits. A full employment program or Jobs Plus 
jobs will raise that to $962 a month. This is for a mother and two 
kids. If that person then goes into a regular unsubsidized minimum 
wage job they then get EITC and the food stamps increased to the 
point where they are at $1,069. If they get up to the average place- 
ment figure for jobs in Oregon at $6 an hour, when you count in 
the food stamps and the EITC they are at $1,177, which puts them 
above the poverty level in that State. 

This is a stepping-stone transition out of welfare which it seems 
to me is essential to any welfare replacement. We cannot expect 
people to go to work and continue on that career if we are going 
to have fallbacks to doing worse than they did before or worse than 
they did on welfare. 

Finally, I think it is imperative that you act now in a bipartisan 
effort. The full employment program is now being tested in Oregon 
and waivers granted to Mississippi, two States that I think are 
about as far apart in the political spectrum as you can get. This 
is a program that does appeal to bipartisan support, and it is a pro- 
gram which I feel has a good chance of being a major solution to 
the problem of welfare. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY* OF 
CHARLES D. HOBBS 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 
TO 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


January 23, 1995 


Principles of Welfare Replacement 

As the president has rightly stated, it's time to end welfare as we 
know it. It's also time to end welfare reform as we have come to 
know it: the constant expansion and proliferation of wasteful and 
ineffective federal programs that have drained our economy, weakened 
our social structure, and left too many of our citizens dependent and 
unproductive. 

—It is time, not merely to reform welfare, but to replace it. What is 
needed is not another welfare expansion masquerading as reform, but a 
replacement process through which welfare dependency can be 
reduced and kept to an irreducible minimum. What is needed is a 
comprehensive and systematic effort to bring the wards of the welfare 
state into the mainstream of American life, where work for pay and 
stable families are the legitimate sources of self-esteem. 

To accomplish this new mission, the welfare replacement process must 
meet four critical tests; 

• Does it reduce dependency on welfare by increasing the 
ability of those who seek public assistance to support 
themselves? 

• Does it promote the development of strong and self-reliant 
families and communities through increased personal 
responsibility and economic capacity? 

• Does it reduce bureaucracy and curb the perverse incentives 
and unresponsive organizations which characterize the 
current welfare system? 


Parts of this testimony were abstracted from "Let's Get Back to 
Work", by Charles D. Hobbs, in Commonsense, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
Summer, 1994, pp. 48-57. 
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• Does it reduce costs by reducing the need for welfare, and 
by cutting the waste of a welfare system designed, not to 
reduce poverty, but to support a $300 billion a year welfare 
industry? 

The process that meets these tests must replace welfare with 
work for those who seek public assistance for themselves and 
their children. The assumption should be made that all families 
are capable of some degree of self-support through work, and 
that both custodial and non-custodial parents have a responsibility 
to work to support their children. The welfare replacement 
process should: 

• require and assist those who can hold down regular jobs to 
find and take them, 

• require and assign those who cannot find regular jobs to 
work in training-oriented, subsidized jobs until they can find 
regular work, 

• insure that subsidized jobs provide more spendable income 
than welfare, and that regular work provides more 
spendable income than subsidized jobs, 

• stress private sector employment , and 

• control costs by funding welfare replacement activities from 
combinations of existing welfare benefit streams. 

The goal should be a regular job or a training-oriented subsidized job for 
every family seeking public assistance. Meeting this goal will produce 
steady and dramatic decreases in welfare caseloads and costs, and 
enormous gains in economic self-reliance and growth opportunities for 
low-income families. 

Development of the Full Employment Concept 

Welfare industry advocates have always maintained that such a 
program is not possible: welfare recipients aren't ready to work, jobs 
aren't available, and any work program will entail huge additional costs. 
Yet just such a program has recently been enacted into law in three 
states - Oregon, Mississippi, and Arizona - and is under active 
consideration in several others. Full-scale testing of the program began 
in Oregon in November, 1994. 

The Full Employment Program is the brainchild of Dick Wendt, founder 
and CEO of Jeld-Wen, a large door and window manufacturing firm 
headquartered in Klamath Falls, Oregon. Considering the problems of 
poverty and unemployment, and unencumbered by welfare state 
preconceptions of the incapacities of the poor, Wendt concluded that 
what any poor family needed most was the opportunity to gain. 
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through work, the self-respect, experience, and reputation for 
dependability that would lead to long-term employment and economic 
security. How could this opportunity be provided? By converting 
welfare and unemployment benefits to real wages for real work. 

The Oregon Full Employment Program was first enacted into law by 
popular ballot initiative (Measure 7) in November, 1 990. It took almost 
three years for a cautious governor and legislature to agree on 
implementation details, and another year to obtain the necessary 
federal waivers from a reluctant federal bureaucracy. Oregon calls its 
version of the Full Employment Program "JOBS Plus" to highlight its 
expansion of participation in work compared to the federal JOBS 
Program. 

JOBS Plus combines federal and state cash welfare, food stamp, and 
unemployment benefit funds to reimburse the wage costs of employers 
willing to employ and train public assistance recipients unable to find 
regular jobs. Emphasis is placed on recruitment of private sector 
employers, and priority for job placement goes to those for whom work 
will directly reduce welfare dependency, including both custodial and 
non-custodial parents of a welfare child. JOBS Plus jobs are stepping 
stones to regular jobs; spendable income from the JOBS Plus wage, 
combined with the Earned Income Tax Credit, is more than welfare 
benefits, but less than spendable income from an unsubsidized job - 
even an unsubsidized job at minimum wage. In JOBS Plus child care 
is guaranteed, if needed, and Medicaid is available to meet health care 
needs. Teenagers are exempt from participation until they complete 
high school or drop out. 

If JOBS Plus sounds like a good deal for participants, that's because it 
is: more spendable income, work recognized as valuable, and 
experience likely to lead to a regular job. On the other hand, for the 
vast r((ajority of welfare recipients, JOBS Plus is, realistically, the only 
deal worth considering. Those who refuse to take JOBS Plus jobs lose 
more than a third of the spendable income available to those who 
decide to take them. Other states considering the program hope to 
enforce even stiffer sanctions, including making participation in a Full 
Employment Program job a condition of eligibility for any public 
assistance. 

The total work orientation of the Full Employment Program transforms 
the concept of public assistance from a handout that promotes 
dependency to a wage for work that leads to self-support. The 
administration of public assistance also should be transformed. Proven 
private sector job development and placement techniques can and, in 
most cases, should replace the bureaucratic processes of the welfare 
industry. Private employment and temporary staffing agencies have 
the experience and motivation to screen and place people in jobs with a 
future. Referrals to such agencies would be made more effectively by 
grass roots organizations, such as public housing resident management 
associations, neighborhood development corporations, and church- 
based family improvement organizations. To the extent possible, job 
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placement fees should be collected from employers rather than 
government, thus reducing program costs as well as the power of the 
welfare industry to bend the program to its own purposes. Added child 
care costs should be met through a child care apprenticeship program 
involving Full Employment participants themselves. 

One of the complaints of welfare advocates who oppose welfare-to- 
work is that there are too few jobs available to carry out an effective 
program. Oregon's JOBS Plus, in its first two months of operation, has 
already silenced that debate: 683 employers have offered to employ 
1 ,624 JOBS-Plus participants in the six test counties. Based on that 
extraordinary response, Oregon is now considering statewide 
implementation and an expedited placement process. 

The Potential Impact of Full Employment 

What impact will the Full Employment Program have on the social 
disintegration fostered, or at least abetted, by welfare? For one thing, 
having welfare-supported babies will become much less appealing, 
since the parent or parents will not receive public assistance unless 
they work, and their wages will not go up just because they have 
another child. For another thing, children will not grow up in homes in 
which the father has been replaced by the government and the mother 
is supported in indolence. For still another, the discounted and easily 
laundered currency that food stamps represent to the drug trade will 
dry up. Finally, the productive effort of those people whom welfare 
has shut out of the economic mainstream will surely benefit their 
families and neighborhoods, as well as the nation's economy. 
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Chairman Shaw. Senator Martin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN H. MARTIN, STATE SENATOR, 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA; AND CHAIRMAN, TASK 

FORCE ON EMPOWERMENT, OPPORTUNITY AND URBAN 

POVERTY, AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE EXCHANGE COUNCIL 

Mr. Martin. Thank you for this opportunity to represent the 
American Legislative Exchange Council as its Virginia State chair- 
man and as chairman of the Task Force on Empowerment, Oppor- 
tunity and Urban Poverty. 

I am also a member of Virginia’s Governor George Allen’s Com- 
mission on Citizen Empowerment. In May of last year Governor 
Allen appointed the commission to develop recommendations for 
welfare reform in the Commonwealth. Today, 8 months later. Gov- 
ernor Allen is advancing that welfare reform plan which we believe 
is the most comprehensive system in the coimtry, transforming a 
system of dependency and despair to one of hope and opportunity. 

We believe that the key to successful reform is in the participa- 
tion of the entire community — ^businesses, churches, synagogues, 
schools, civic associations and famihes — and providing opportimi- 
ties for those in need. We beUeve that breaking the cycle of depend- 
ency begins not with government but with the family. 

At the top of the hst of tools is education. It is unreasonable to 
expect that opportunity will knock on the doors of those who lack 
even basic communication and social skills. An employee who can- 
not read an invoice or multiply the numbers on it will not hold his 
job for long. For this person the answer is not job training. The an- 
swer is basic academics. 

In Virginia, we will require parents who want to continue receiv- 
ing benefits for their children to ensime their attendance in school. 
Additionally, we will step up our family literacy initiatives, both 
public and private, to combat reading deficiencies. And, finally, 
through the Governor’s Champion Schools Initiative, we will 
strengthen Virginia’s schools as places of learning and academic ex- 
cellence. 

The second tool needed for self-rehance is gainful employment. 
Work is essential to achieve financial security and move upward, 
but having a job provides a person more than just a paycheck. It 
gives him a sense of purpose and responsibility. It makes him a 
role model for his family and compels him to contribute in their en- 
hancement and their success. 

Our reform initiative in Virginia is aimed at producing able- 
bodied pubhc assistance recipients with employment that will en- 
able them to become self-reliant. I traveled around the Common- 
wealth last yeeu- meeting with and talking with many welfare re- 
cipients. I cannot recall ever being told that what people on welfare 
wanted was more welfare, more bureaucracy and more dependency. 
What they wanted is help, temporary help getting on their feet. 

So in Virginia we will work with public assistance recipients for 
2 years to help them develop the skills they need to be independ- 
ent. While they are receiving benefits, able-bodied Virginians will 
also receive supplemental education, life skills training and — most 
important — job experience which will move them into the working 
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community. After 2 years, they will move from welfare to self- 
reliance as employees in private sector, unsubsidized jobs. 

In addition to receiving 2 years of public assistance benefits 
while gaining job experience and training, they will receive 1 year 
of transitional benefits, including child care, transportation and 
medical care. These benefits are designed to make the transition to 
the working community smoother for former recipients and their 
families. 

This approach gives people options which help them make posi- 
tive decisions for themselves and their families. It removes per- 
verse incentives which result in family disintegration and destruc- 
tive behavior. 

There is something very wrong with the fact that our govern- 
ment is, in effect, inducing its most vulnerable citizens to make 
self-destructive, demoralizing decisions. We must craft welfare pro- 
grams that give people the incentive to choose work over welfare. 

The States are innovators in this, as in so many other public pol- 
icy areas, as we are provided the freedom to be so. Some of these 
innovations include enforcing child support by requiring establish- 
ment of paternity, allowing recipients to accumulate a modest 
amount of income in savings or business incubation, requiring 
school attendance of children of AFDC recipients, packaging food 
stamps and AFDC benefits in the form of cash which is used to 
subsidize private sector jobs and denying additional benefits for ad- 
ditional children bom 10 or more months after initial eligibility. 
These reforms serve to properly orient incentives in the welfare 
system. 

How do these lessons impact on Federal policy? 

First, I believe that you must hear the message that the States 
do care about those in need. Federal policy too often has been de- 
veloped to meet needs that you believed we were neglecting. By 
maldng such an assumption, the Federal Government often reaches 
beyond its constitutionally prescribed powers, establishing a coun- 
terproductive adversarial relationship with the States, missing out 
on the opportunity to benefit from State public policy innovation 
and competition, and inevitably ends up micromanaging the deliv- 
ery of services to those who qualify. 

Some have suggested establishing Federal requirements which 
attach strings to the disbursement of funds, but this still assumes 
that the States need to be told what to do because we cannot figure 
it out for ourselves. It also assumes that what works in Montana 
will work in New Jersey. Both assumptions are false. 

Some have suggested disbursing money in block grants, but allo- 
cation formulas fistort the procedures States must use to deter- 
mine priorities. By allocating fimds based on each State’s poverty 
rate, the Federal Government removes the State’s incentive to re- 
duce poverty. 

Matching fund formulas are even worse. They set up situations 
in which States can make money by spending money without re- 
gard for whether such programs are working. This distortion placed 
on our budget process damages o\ir effort to properly determine our 
States’ priorities. 

The ultimate goal should be to phase out the Federal role in de- 
livering welfare services. In the meantime. Federal aid should take 
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the form of block grants distributed according to a formula based 
on population but not be tied to a State match, and States should 
be granted maximum freedom and discretion to develop their own 
programs. For once, I recommend that Federal lawmakers assume 
their State counterparts know what they are doing. 

Again, I want to thank you for this opportunity to speak with 
you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. STEPHEN H. MARTIN 
STATE SENATOR, COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE MY NAME IS STEVE MARTIN I AM A STATE SENATOR 
FROM VIRGINIA AND A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE EXCHANGE 
COUNCIL, BETTER KNOWN AS ALEC 

ALEC IS THE NATION’S LARGEST INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION OF 
STATE LEGISLATORS WITH OVER 2,500 DEMOCRAT AND REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
I AM ALEC'S VIRGINIA STATE CHAIRMAN AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ALEC 
TASK FORCE ON EMPOWERMENT, OPPORTUNITY AND URBAN POVERTY MY 
TASK FORCE IS COMPOSED OF STATE LEGISLATORS FROM ALL FIFTY STATES 
AND ADVISORS FROM THE PUBLIC POLICY COMMUNITY 

CLOSER TO HOME, I AM A MEMBER OF GOVERNOR GEORGE ALLEN’S 
COMMISSION ON CITIZEN EMPOWERMENT 

IN MAY OF LAST YEAR, GOVERNOR ALLEN APPOINTED THIS COMMISSION TO 
DEVELOP RECOMMENDATIONS FOR WELFARE REFORM IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF VIRGINIA TODAY. NEARLY EIGHT MONTHS LATER, GOVERNOR ALLEN HAS A 
WELFARE REFORM PLAN WHICH WE BELIEVE IS THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE IN 
THE COUNTRY, TRANSFORMING A SYSTEM OF DEPENDENCY AND DESPAIR INTO 
ONE OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY 

I AM HERE TODAY TO TELL YOU ABOUT OUR EXPERIENCE IN VIRGINIA, AND 
OFFER OUR APPROACH AS ONE THAT COUUJ BE EASILY DUPLICATED ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY 

THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL REFORM IS IN THE PARTICIPATION OF THE ENTIRE 
COMMUNITY - BUSINESSES, CHURCHES, SYNAGOGUES, SCHOOLS, CIVIC 
ORGANIZATIONS AND FAMILIES - IN PRO’VIDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR THOSE IN 
NEED WE BELIEVE THAT BREAKING THE CYCLE OF DEPENDENCY BEGINS NOT 
WITH GOVERNMENT, BUT WITH THE FAMILY. 

THIS MEANS THAT GOVERNMENT MUST RETHINK ITS APPROACH TO WELFARE 
AND POVERTY, PROVIDING PEOPLE WITH THE RUDIMENTARY TOOLS THEY 
NEED TO BECOME SELF-RELIANT 

AT THE TOP OF THIS LIST OF TOOLS IS EDUCATION IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR US TO 
EXPECT THAT OPPORTUNITY WILL KNOCK ON THE DOORS OF THOSE WHO LACK 
EVEN BASIC COMMUNICATION AND SOCIAL SKILLS. AN EMPLOYEE WHO 
CANNOT READ AN INVOICE OR MULTIPLY THE NUMBERS ON IT WILL NOT HOLD 
ms JOB LONG FOR THIS PERSON. THE ANSWER IS NOT 'JOB TRAINING " THE 
ANSWER IS BASIC ACADEMICS WE CAN NO LONGER AFFORD TO GRADUATE 
STUDENTS WHO HEAD TOWARD THE JOB MARKET UNABLE TO READ THEIR 
DIPLOMAS 

IN VIRGINIA, WE WILL REQUIRE PARENTS WHO WANT TO CONTINUE RECEIVING 
BENEFITS FOR THEIR CHILDREN TO ENSURE THEIR ATTENDANCE IN SCHOOL 
ADDITIONALLY, WE WILL STEP UP OUR FAMILY LITERACY INITIATIVES, BOTH 
PUBUC AND PRIVATE. TO COMBAT READING DEHCIENCIES. AND FINALLY, 
THROUGH THE GOVERNOR'S CHAMPION SCHOOLS INITIATIVE, WE WILL BEGIN 
TO MAKE VIRGINIA'S SCHOOLS PLACES OF LEARNING AND ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE. 

THE SECOND TOOL NEEDED FOR SELF-RELIANCE IS GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT 
WORK IS ESSENTIAL TO ACHIEVE FINANCIAL SECURITY AND MOVE UPWARD 
INTO THE MIDDLE CLASS BUT HAVING A JOB PROVIDES A PERSON MORE THAN 
JUST A PAYCHECK IT GIVES HIM A SENSE OF PURPOSE AND RESPONSIBILITY. IT 
MAKES HIM A ROLE MODEL FOR HIS FAMILY AND COMMUNITY AND COMPELS 
HIM TO CONTRIBUTE TO THEIR ENHANCEMENT AND SUCCESS AND IT GIVES 
HIM VALUES AND ETfflCS WHICH HE PASSES ON TO mS CHILDREN 
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OUR REFORM INITIATIVE IN VIRGINIA IS CALLED WELFARE TO WORK, AND IT IS 
AIMED AT PROVIDING ABLE-BODIED PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS WITH 
EMPLOYMENT THAT WILL ENABLE THEM TO BECOME SELF-RELIANT I 
TRAVELED AROUND THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINU MEETING WITH AND 
TALKING TO MANY WELFARE RECIPIENTS. I CANNOT RECALL EVER BEING TOLD 
THAT WHAT PEOPLE ON WELFARE WANTED WAS MORE WELFARE, MORE 
BUREAUCRACY AND MORE DEPENDENCY WHAT THEY WANT IS HELP - 
TEMPORARY HELP - GETTING ON THEIR FEET. SO IN VIRGINIA, WE WILL WORK 
WITH PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS FOR TWO YEARS TO HELP THEM 
DEVELOP THE SKILLS THEY NEED TO BE INDEPENDENT WHILE THEY RECEIVE 
BENEFITS, ABLE-BODIED VIRGINIANS WILL ALSO RECEIVE SUPPLEMENTAL 
EDUCATION, LIFE SKILLS TRAINING, AND - MOST OIPORTANT - JOB 
EXPERIENCE WHICH WILL MOVE THEM INTO THE WORKING COMMUNITY 
AFTER TWO YEARS, THEY WILL MOVE FROM WELFARE TO SELF-RELIANCE AS 
EMPLOYEES IN PRIVATE SECTOR, UNSUBSIDIZED JOBS 

IN ADDITION TO RECEIVING TWO YEARS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE BENEFITS 
WHILE GAINING JOB EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING, RECIPIENTS WILL ALSO 
RECEIVE ONE YEAR OF TRANSIHONAL BENEFITS, INCLUDING CHILD CARE, 
TRANSPORTATION AND MEDICAL CARE. THESE BENEFITS ARE DESIGNED TO 
MAKE THE TRANSmON TO THE WORKING COMMUNITY SMOOTHER FOR 
FORMER RECIPIENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 

THIS APPROACH TO WELFARE PROMISES TO TRANSFORM THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
SO THAT H WORKS FOR PEOPLE, NOT AGAINST THEM IT GIVES PEOPLE 
OPTIONS WHICH HELPS THEM TO MAKE POSITIVE DECISIONS TO AFFECT 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES IF REMOVES PERVERSE INCENTIVES WHICH 
RESULT IN FAMILY DISINTEGRATION AND DESTRUCTIVE BEHAVIOR 

THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT EVERYONE RESPONDS LIKE A ROBOT TO THE LURE 
OF DOLLARS, NOR ARE THE POOR MORE MORALLY SUSCEPTIBLE TO THESE 
DISINCENTIVES. IT SIMPLY ACKNOWLEDGES THAT THESE FINANCIAL 
INCENTIVES WILL PLAY A ROLE IN THE DECISIONS OF PEOPLE WHO RECEIVE 
WELFARE BENEFITS AND, IN EACH CASE IN WHICH SOMEONE WHO COULD 
WORK, CHOOSES NOT TO; SCARCE FINANCIAL RESOURCES THAT COULD HAVE 
BEEN SPENT TO EDUCATE A CHILD, OR TREAT SOMEONE WHO IS SICK, OR 
INVEST IN NEW TECHNOLOGY AND GOOD JOBS, ARE WASTED INSTEAD 

NOT ONLY IS SUCH WASTE INTOLERABLE, ESPECIALLY IN AN INCREASINGLY 
COMPETITIVE WORLD ECONOMY, BUT THERE IS SOMETHING VERY WRONG 
WITH THE FACT THAT OUR GOVERNMENT IS, IN EFFECT, INDUCING US MOST 
VULNERABLE CITIZENS TO MAKE SELF-DESTRUCTIVE. DEMORALIZING 
DECISIONS 

WE MUST CRAFT WELFARE PROGRAMS THAT GIVE PEOPLE THE INCENTIVE TO 
CHOOSE WORK OVER WELFARE 

THE STATES ARE INNOVATORS IN THIS, AS IN SO MANY OTHER PUBUC POLICY 
AREAS. THE STATES ARE LEADING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SOME OF 
THESE INNOVATIONS INCLUDE: ENFORCING CHILD SUPPORT AND REMOVING 
SOME OF THE BENEFITS OF SINGLE PARENTING BY REQUIRING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY, ALLOWING RECIPIENTS TO ACCUMULATE A 
MODEST AMOUNT OF INCOME IN A SAVINGS ACCOUNT OR IN THE FORM OF AN 
ASSET, REQUIRING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN OF AFDC RECIPIENTS. 
PACKAGING FOOD STAMPS AND AFDC BENEFITS IN THE FORM OF CASH WHICH IS 
USED TO SUBSIDIZE PRIVATE SECTOR JOBS, AND DENYING ADDITIONAL 
BENEFITS FOR ADDITIONAL CHILDREN BORN 10 OR MORE MONTHS AFTER 
INIIIAL ELIGIBILIIY THESE REFORMS SERVE TO REARRANGE THE INCENTIVES 
INHERENT IN THE WELFARE SYSTEM 
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HOW DO THESE LESSONS IMPACT ON FEDERAL POLICY? 

FIRST, OF ALL, YOU MUST HEAR THE MESSAGE THAT THE STATES DO CARE 
ABOUT THE POOR, FEDERAL POUCIES TOO OFTEN HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED TO 
MEET NEEDS THAT YOU BELIEVED WE WERE NEGLECTING. BY MAKING SUCH 
AN ASSUMPTION, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OFTEN REACHES BEYOND ITS 
CONSTITUTIONALLY PRESCRIBED POWERS, ESTABLISHES A 
COUNTERPRODUCTIVE ADVERSARIAL RELATIONSHIP WITH THE STATES, MISSES 
OUT ON THE OPPORTUNITY TO BENEFIT FROM STATE PUBLIC POLICY 
INNOVATION AND COMPETITION, AND INEVITABLY ENDS UP MICROMANAGING 
THE PROCESS OF DELIVERING SERVICES TO THOSE WHO QUALIFY. 

SOME HAVE SUGGESTED ESTABLISHING FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS WHICH 
MIMIC THE REFORMS WE ARE PUSHING IN VIRGINIA, ATTACHING SO-CALLED 
“CONSERVATIVE STRINGS” TO THE DISBURSEMENT OF FUNDS. BUT THIS STILL 
ASSUMES THAT THE STATES NEED TO BE TOLD WHAT TO DO BECAUSE WE ARE 
NOT SMART ENOUffll TO HGURE IT OUT FOR OURSELVES, AND IT ALSO 
ASSUMES THAT WHAT WORKS IN MONTANA WILL WORK IN NEW JERSEY. BOTH 
ASSUMPTIONS ARE FALSE AND DANGEROUS. FOR EXAMPLE, THERE IS AN 
EXEMPTION IN THE TIME LIMIT IN GOVERNOR ALLEN’S PROPOSAL FOR THOSE 
WHO LIVE IN REGIONS IN WHICH THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IS MORE THAN 2 
PERCENTACffi POINTS ABOVE THE STATE AVERACT BY INCLUDING THIS 
PROVISION WE RECO<R4IZE THAT THERE ARE STRUCTURAL ECONOMIC 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REGIONS IN OUR STATE CONSIDER THE MASSIVE 
DIFFERENCES THAT EXIST BETWEEN STATES. 

SOME HAVE SUGIXSTED MINIMIZING THE STRINGS AND SIMPLY DISBURSING 
MONEY IN BLOCK GRANTS. BUT, ALL ALLOCATION FORMULAS DISTORT THE 
PROCEDURES STATES MUST USE TO DETERMINE PRIORITIES BY ALLOCATING 
FUNDS BASED ON EACH STATE'S POVERTY RATE, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
PERVERTS EACH STATE’S INCENTIVE TO REDUCE POVERTY 

MATCHING FUND FORMULAS ARE EVEN WORSE. THEY SET UP SITUATIONS IN 
WHICH STATES CAN MAKE MONEY BY SPENDING MONEY - WITHOUT REGARD 
TO WHETHER SUCH PROGRAMS ARE WORKING. THE DISTORTION THIS PLACES 
IN OUR BUIXXT PROCESS DAMAGES OUR EFFORT TO DETERMINE OUR STATE'S 
PRIORITIES 

THE ULTIMATE GOAL SHOULD BE TO PHASE OUT THE FEDERAL ROLE IN 
DELIVERING WELFARE SERVICES. IN THE MEAN TIME, FEDERAL AID SHOULD 
TAKE THE FORM OF BLOCK GRANTS. DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO A FORMULA 
BASED ON POPULATION, BUT NOT BE TIED TO A STATE MATCH AND STATES 
SHOULD BE CatANTED MAXIMUM DISCRETION TO DEVELOP THEIR OWN 
PROGRAMS. FOR ONCE, 1 RECOMMEND THAT FEDERAL LAWMAKERS ASSUME 
THEIR STATE COUNTERPARTS KNOW WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 

THANK YOU, MR CHAIRMAN FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY BEFORE YOUR 
COMMITTEE. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Collins will inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Theuik you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Rogers, you mentioned a Work First Program where, when 
an applicant comes in, you immediately begin to put in motion 
ways of trying to prevent that person or encourage that person not 
to go on the welfare rolls if at all possible. 

I like that concept and am pleased to say that the State of Geor- 
gia is looking at that now. I think that is a very fine approach. I 
think it is an approach we need to take. 

You also talked about the inner city, Milwaukee, where over 50 
percent of those to whom you send initial JOBS appointment no- 
tices do not show up. What is the average niunber of interviews 
that the 50 percent that show up go through prior to finding em- 
ployment or do you have records of that? 

Ms. Rogers. I don’t have statistics to show average number of 
interviews relative to employment for any of our populations. That 
is not a statistic that we measure. One of the things that we do 
look at relative to how difficult it is in some instances to get people 
to respond and come in to participate in the program, we do find 
that on average, for those remaining from the initial interview, it 
takes four notices before they would come in to be served at all. 

Mr. Collins. The point I was making by asking that question 

f [oes back to what the gentleman from New York talked about ear- 
ier, about some of the problems that exist in those who are on wel- 
fare who are a potential work force. 

Mr. Mead said there are jobs available out there. Sometimes I 
wonder where those jobs are. But even those jobs that are out 
there, I think the gentleman fix)m New York brought up a very 
good point — many of those people who seek those jobs, and this 
may be part of the reason why 50 percent don’t show up for inter- 
views, they are high school dropouts, they have been in some way 
involved with alccmol or they have drugs on tiieir record or fJiey 
may have been involved with crime. 

\^en they go in and fill out an application and either one of 
those shows up on the application, on their work history or on the 
history of themselves, that tends to throw a roadblock up for pos- 
sible emplo 3 unent in a number of jobs, especially a job that would 
equal the pay that would benefit them or have an incentive to come 
off a welfare roll to a work roll. 

What are your comments on that? Do you think that has any- 
thing to do with the nmnber who do not show up for interviews be- 
cause of problems they have on existing histories? 

Ms. Rogers. That may be one factor, but we feel that a much 
larger factor is the fact that our sanction process is weak and hard 
to enforce eind word gets out on the street that, odds are, nothing 
too terrible is going to happen if you don’t show up for the pro- 
grams. 

Relative to your comments about the effect of some of those indi- 
vidual kinds of situations, an alcohol or drug problem, we find that 
it is very important that the activity plan that is put together for 
a partic^ar individual be geared to his or her needs, which would 
also mean working on that aspect of past behavior that was nega- 
tive in order that you can say to an employer, when a match has 
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been made and an interview is taking place, yes, I had this poor 
behavior in my background but I have taken and am continuing to 
take steps to correct it. 

Mr. Collins. I was just out at a meeting with a task force that 
is seeking to try and find some solutions to the lack of truckdrivers. 
The American Trucking Association estimates they will need 
300,000 drivers each year for the next 10 years, but if you take a 
potential driver and he puts down alcohol, drugs, or a prior crimi- 
nal conviction on an application, then immediately that is dis- 
carded. 

That is a real problem and those are a lot of people who would 
probably make a decent truckdriver but their application just will 
not support hiring. I am in the trucking business and I just went 
through a very nasty, difficult campaign based on the fact that we 
had had a driver who had had some previous problems. You know, 
it is just a situation. 

We are deaUng with a generation of people who have these prob- 
lems, high school dropouts, they have been involved in crime, 
drugs, and alcohol — not all, but a large majority of the people we 
are trying to deal with. Those are some areas that I think — I think 
the best way to do that is at the State level with more State flexi- 
bility. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hobbs, when you describe your plan in the private sector 
with the employers, the employer should be compensated for all 
minimum wage — ^you talked about I guess the unemployment com- 
pensations, the matching part of FICA, all of it, 100 percent. 

Mr. Hobbs. That is how the Full Employment Program or Jobs 
Plus works in Oregon. The employers may pay more than the mini- 
mum wage to the person who they take into this training job, but 
that is what the State will put up drawn from a combination of 
AFDC, food stamp and UI funds put into a wage fimd for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Ford. And the employer promising maintaining that particu- 
lar person or those persons into those slots after how long? 

Mr. Hobbs. A slot lasts 6 to 9 months with a 3-month addition 
if it looks as though this is going to result in a real job. And the 
employer does not promise to hire those people, he promises to give 
the first consideration to those people in jobs when they get 
through the training period. 

Mr. Ford. Now, we have about 70 percent of all first-time wel- 
fare recipients who come on go off within the first 12 to 15 months 
and go into the work force. The problem is that there is a large per- 
centage of those who go back to welfare rolls, and some suggest it 
is because of the child care, health care, and other related variables 
that are there. 

If we were addressing a prograun similar to yours on a national 
model, what would we do on the health care side of it, of the child 
care side from a national perspective? What do we do from a na- 
tional perspective for child care and health care — I guess, under 
current law, you can have Medicaid benefits for up to 12 months. 
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Mr. Hobbs. First of all, in this program, the child care and 
health care continue. 

Mr. Ford. What do you suggest for the national program; what 
type of health care benefits could we talk about? 

Mr. Hobbs. Let me explain one thing about the program. When 
you are on this program, you are still eligible for AFDC if you have 
been eligible before. So the Medicaid continues while you are on 
the program and then for 1 year once you get an unsubsidized job 
under the JOBS transition. 

Child care is made available to anybody who needs it. The child 
care issue is addressed principally by having participants go into 
child care training jobs themselves and, therefore, cutting the cost 
of the slots for child care by having the participants 

Mr. Ford. After the transition has taken place and they are now 
working for the employer, 12 months has gone by, they still qualify 
for some of the AFDC benefits? 

Mr. Hobbs. After 12 months, they do not qualify for the AFDC 
benefits any longer. 

Mr. Ford. What happens if the employer doesn’t have health 
coverage? 

Mr. Hobbs. Right now we are working on a plan which is not in 
this one yet to actually use the differential in Medicaid costs for a 
working family versus a nonworking family to establish a Medicaid 
transition beyond the 1-year period which would cost less per fam- 
ily through an HMO system, for instance, than would the regular 
Medicaid. 

Mr. Ford. Would an employer or an employee pay that pre- 
mium? 

Mr. Hobbs. The employer — ^it depends on how it is set up. You 
can have either an employer partial payment of that or a govern- 
ment partial payment of that for a period of time. I agree, we need 
to stretch that out in time, but also we need to transition through 
a copay system for the employer and employee into this 

Mr. Ford. To invest that type of money in the first year eind be 
faced with similar problems that we are faced with with the system 
today and people going off welfare into the work force, in this case, 
to the private sector, but returning soon after if some of these fac- 
tors come in 

Mr. Hobbs. Let me give you one example. Even in this new pro- 
gram, one person who was one of the first people to be placed in 
it was placed at the $4.75 an hour plus Medicaid, and within 1 
month was at $6 an hour working for the employer with employer 
coverage. I agree that not every employer has coverage, but there 
are many instances in which this is going happen. 

We are trying to have a reduced cost Medicaid based on the expe- 
rience of working families rather than the experience of 
nonworking families that can stretch off into the futiu-e. But there 
always will have to be a transition, as there is now from a pure 
welfare, pure Medicaid welfare enviroiunent to one in which the 
costs of that health care are picked up by the combination of an 
employer and participant in the job. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Ms. Dunn will inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Panel, I am trying to define some responsibilities here as we 
mold a new welfare program. I would like your assistance on it. 
Specifically, I am interested in what strings in this area of discus- 
sion, job requirements or job training, what strings you believe the 
Federal Government ought to retain over States assuming we go 
the way of block grants. 

Second, what incentives have you run into in your State’s pro- 
grams or in your experience that could be provided to private sec- 
tor employers that would make a — that would make a welfare re- 
cipient more attractive to those employers? 

Mr. Hobbs, could you start? 

Mr. Hobbs. Yes. I hope that the strings that should be attached 
by the Federal Government amount to just one, that the Federal 
Government should receive and look at the State plan by which the 
State is going to carry out the purposes behind the various block 
grants that are issued to it. 

Beyond that, I think as State Senator Martin said, you should 
start putting your trust in States. They are far ahead of the Fed- 
eral Government on the whole and, in specific instances, light 
years ahead of the Federal Government in reforming welfare and 
replacing it with a work ethic. 

The second part of the question was what again? 

Ms. Dunn. What incentives through the Tax Code that we could 
deal with would you provide to private sector employers or have 
you seen applied that create an incentive to hire these people? 

Mr. Hobbs. My belief, from talking to employer groups and also 
to staffing companies, is that the tax credit system is not an ade- 
quate one to do this job, it is not really an appropriate one to do 
this job; that if there are going to be subsidies from the States or 
Federal Government, and I feel they should be from the State gov- 
ernments through the Federal block grants, those should be direct 
subsidies to the employers for limited periods of time as they tran- 
sition people from pure welfare into an unsubsidized work environ- 
ment. 

And during that transition, there should be careful attention 
paid to the training and to the mentoring by people who are in the 
workplace, but that that is the most effective way to handle the sit- 
uation. 

We have found, in talking to staffing companies, that if you were 
to send them right now a bunch of people from public assistance, 
they would probably be able to place a significant number of those 
immediately into unsubsidized employment. They have the sub- 
sidized emplo3mient backup that would allow them to place people 
in jobs that are going to get them resume strength, and if neither 
of those is going to work, then I think we should be looking at 
workfares so there is no pure welfare left for people who are ahle 
to work. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Ms. Rogers. 

Ms. Rogers. Governor Thompson believes that there are four 
specific general principles that would be wise for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to put in place as it looks at welfare reform. The first is 
that we have an end to indefinite cash assistance, that there be 
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some parameter within which there is a limit placed on the amount 
of time which a family can receive that assistance. 

Second, we feel that for those who can work, only work should 
pay, another way of saying there should be a work component for 
everyone in exchange for their receiving public assistance. 

Third, we feel that there should be a requirement upon the 
States to put in place within their programs with considerable 
flexibility some planned methodology for addressing the issue of il- 
legitimacy and how we might be able to reduce it. Although I am 
not suggesting that we be specific in terms of the Federal direction, 
only that States be instructed to do something in this regard. 

Some examples might be to require these minor moms to live at 
home or under supervised conditions. It is not healthy for child 
moms with babies to be living on their own. I don’t think we do 
them a service when we throw a check at them and expect them 
to do that. 

And then finally, we should be careful at the Federal level that 
it is States that are funded and not individuals so that there is not 
from the Federal level a mandate relative to individual entitle- 
ment. This would severely curtail the States’ ability to have the 
flexibility they need to be creative in solving the broad-based issues 
and problems that we have. 

Relative to incentives for employers, I think from my interfacing 
with employers over the years, the best that we can do is to send 
them potential employees who are ready to work, who understand 
what the requirements are within a job setting, and who under- 
stand what personal responsibility is relative to getting up and 
showing up on time, that would be the number one best thing that 
our programs could do. 

Second, I concur with Mr. Hobbs when he talks about the only 
other kind of support being direct subsidies for a limited period of 
time and only used in that second tier of circumstances where indi- 
viduals can’t get a job on their own. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mr. Townsend. 

Mr. Townsend. I would like to comment on this block grant proc- 
ess. If you are going to continue to fund the program, I think you 
need some modifications with the Federal law that talks about 
what you do expect in return for that block grant. 

Right now, you don’t expect job placements, you don’t expect 
them to get off of welfare. The only requirement that I know of is 
to participate in the program. 

Two, if you have any time limits accompanying a block grant, 
you need a national tracking system. Otherwise you have 50 States 
each with a 2-year time limit and that issue would have to be dealt 
with. 

Also, I am concerned about putting a block grant on the JOBS 
Program. It is severely underfunded as it is. We are unable to deal 
with all the clients, so if you block grant the welfare part, I would 
suggest that you not block grant the jobs part of the program. 

We found in our county that the JOBS Program can be cost effec- 
tive, it can produce a profit, but you need to focus on the up front 
sense of urgency job emplo 3 mient as soon as possible rather than 
let clients settle into a long-term welfare situation. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you. I would like to ask the other two panel- 
ists to finish, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stangler. The answer to your second question, first. The 
evidence on tax credits to employers is underwhelming in nature. 
They have not worked. We use wage supplementation which is the 
transfer of the AFDC and food stamp benefits to the employer to 
be added to a wage base to get up to a wage of about $7 an hour. 

We have found that to be more successful. But, as I said in my 
remarks, what the employers have said to us is that those wrap- 
around services, the job coaching and mentoring, the other things 
that keep people coming to work every day, they really appreciate, 
even more so than the financial subsidies. 

In terms of what strings, I think it is proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to define the goals and outcomes and let the States decide 
how to achieve those national goals and outcomes. 

Mr. Martin. As to what strings, simply make sure that the 
States have a plan in place with maybe a time limitation. As to 
what incentives to potential private sector employers, package the 
value of existing benefits as cash subsidies for hiring for a limited 
period of time. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Ensign will inquire. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Maybe we can start with Mr. Martin on this. In the previous 
panel, they talked about that if we do these block grants to the 
State, that they were afraid that work programs would be hurt in 
this, and yet it seems to me that some of the States that have got- 
ten some of these waivers actually have more of these work pro- 
grams going into effect. 

Your comments on that. 

Mr. Martin. I do not see it as a hindrance. I believe that it pro- 
vides us some freedom. 

Mr. Ensign. They thought if we gave States more flexibility, that 
some of the work programs that are out there now, some of the 
States that are less compassionate would go back to hurting the 
poor and not continuing some of these work programs. 

Mr. Martin. I can only speak to the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
which is one of the most compassionate States in the country and 
we believe very strongly in some of these work programs. We would 
like to move people from the welfare rolls to the workplace and we 
believe that that aid toward self-reliance is very important. So we 
would, I believe, put our money toward the JOBS Programs. 

Mr. Ensign. I would like to make a statement for anyone to re- 
spond to. Currently, by 1995, the Federal Government requires 20 
percent of the recipients to be in some type of a work program. 
Does anybody know — I guess you are supposed to have a reduction 
in funding if you are not meeting those requirements — does any- 
body know States that are currently receiving less money or any- 
body that has been penalized by not meeting those standards? Be- 
cause from what I understand, there is virtually no State that is 
meeting those standards. 

Mr. Stangler. Mr. Ensign, I would suggest the State of Missouri 
is meeting its requirements at the moment. I am not aware of any 
States that have been sanctioned for that. There are other sane- 
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tions, but so far, we have kept up with the other requirements of 
the law. 

Mr. Ensign. My comment is, if we are looking at certain guide- 
lines that the Federal Government is going to do with these block 
grants, if we are not currently following through with the guide- 
lines that were set in 1988; in other words, if the Federal Govern- 
ment isn’t following through with what it set down in 1988, is the 
Federal Government going to follow through with the requirements 
we are going to set down in 1995? 

Mr. Martin. I can’t answer that, but I can encourage you not to 
put in any more requirements than you have to enforce. 

Mr. Hobbs. We have to recognize that the JOBS Program and 
the Family Support Act were imperfect instruments to do what we 
now know needs to be done, and that is to put people to work. The 
20-percent requirement, at least for the entire AFDC population, is 
only a requirement for participation, not for work. 

The only work requirement of the Family Support Act was for 
the two-parent family which I believe comes up in 1995. That is a 
very small portion of the AFDC population and the States have 
gone far beyond Federal requirements not in just the participation 
element but in actually devising work programs which you have 
heard described today. 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Hobbs, I appreciated your comments earlier, 
and I think you have illustrated some of the points made in pre- 
vious hearings, that Oregon is different than other places. And the 
reason that I support the State’s flexibility is that you have to be 
able to design programs on the local level. 

It just seems to make sense that we cannot design one program 
that is going to work for everybody out there. I don’t think anybody 
on either side of the aisle feels that we have all the answers or 
maybe even close to some of the answers. We all want the same 
things, we all want a welfare program that is going to be best for 
our society. I appreciate all of you being here and offering your 
ideas. 

I know both sides of the aisle want what we can do best not only 
for the people welfare is intended to help, but also for the rest of 
American society because we will all benefit from that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Rangel will inquire. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, this is a well-balanced approach that you have pre- 
sented to the Committee. This did not come from the national orga- 
nization so this came from your commission from Virginia? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. Who is actually executing the recommendations of 
the Governor? 

Mr. Martin. At this point, part of it is an administrative process 
which is being carried out by Secretary James, Health and Human 
Resources Secretary. Legislative initiative is coming in the form of 
two bills which have been introduced as a matter of fact today. 

Mr. Rangel. I would like you to send me something on the ad- 
ministration of this program, because you went out of your way to 
suggest that one of the major things you rely on is education in ad- 
dition to sanctions, and then you go on talking about gaining job 
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experience, training and transitional benefits, which seems like you 
are really allowing someone to feel more secure in getting a job. 

[The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Martin. That is our hopes. 

Mr. Rangel. I gathered. Administrator Rogers, that your pro- 
gram is working but you really think the major emphasis on sanc- 
tions is what is making you more successful. If that is what works 
for you, then certainly I wouldn’t suggest that you change it. 

One of the suggestions that you gave is a time limit for cash as- 
sistance. That would not just be a time limit that would not have 
exceptions. 1 mean, if you were physically or mentally unable to 
work. States wouldn’t just say 1 to 3 years, would they? 

Ms. Rogers. There would always be ability to clarify the excep- 
tional circumstance, yes. May I clarify a comment relative to sanc- 
tions? Wisconsin is not focused on sanctions but primarily focused 
on moving people into the work force as fast as possible and as fast 
as they are able to get there so that they can begin on the employ- 
ment ladder. 

Mr. Rangel. One of the Members asked you what would be the 
most important thing, and all the things that you mentioned which 
I took down didn’t involve the type of support system that the Sen- 
ator was talking about. I assumed that you just overlooked it and 
assume that you would be preparing the workers. 

You say limit cash assistance, mSce certain the States are there, 
give the States flexibility, and I don’t even think you wanted the 
Federal Government to put some type of a bottom line as to how 
far you could go with the sanctions. 

Do you believe that there should be a safety net that we set up? 

Ms. Rogers. I think the States should be given the flexibility to 
design the safety nets that they feel important for the children in 
their State. The issue of sanction is more a matter of, if we are 
going to have requirements in programs, then there should be a 
clear consequence that is fairly processed for those people who do 
not comply. 

Mr. Rangel. Dealing with the issue of fairly processed, I would 
like to believe that I am giving the Governors all the flexibility 
they want, but I want to feel it is fair. There are certain things 
that many supporters of programs that mandate work don’t agree 
on. One is that because someone is 18 years old, that in and of it- 
self means they are not eligible for benefits. 

Would you want the State to have that flexibility just in and of 
itself? 

Ms. Rogers. For a State to be able to say that because you are 
18 you are not eligible for benefits? 

Mr. Rangel. Yes, 18 and having a baby, of course. 

Ms. Rogers. I don’t believe we have addressed that. 

Mr. Rangel. I said you would not want us, as responsible Mem- 
bers of the Congress, to allow any of the 50 States to be able to 
say that we have decided — if you are 18 years old, that in and of 
itself, you will be denied benefits. Most of the people up here don’t 
believe in it, and I am just saying you would not want us to allow 
that or even to suggest it, would you? 

Ms. Rogers. I believe what I have said is that I feel States 
should be given flexibility to set their eligibility standards. 
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Mr. Rangel. So you would want them to be able 

Ms. Rogers. I think every State should be able to set its own eli- 
gibility standards. 

Mr. Rangel. What did you do before you became involved in this 
welfare job program? What were you doing before you took over 
this job for the State? 

Ms. Rogers. I have done a variety of things including worked in 
the private sector, but I am, by education and training, a 
behaviorist, and have worked in the city of Chicago and in Madi- 
son — 

Mr. Rangel. I meant, when you were selected for this particular 
job, that is to get people off of welfare and into jobs, which we all 
want to do. Was there particular experience that you had in doing 
this work before and that is why you were appointed, to bring that 
special talent and experience to the State’s program? 

Ms. Rogers. In education and in previous employment, my back- 
ground is in related subject areas relative to the programs and to 
equivalent administrative experience. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. Well, thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Townsend, Mr. Hobbs described I think in a 
little more detail the Oregon plan with respect to the number of 
months that a person can stay on AFDC and have a subsidized job, 
but I didn’t catch it. 

Would you tell us how long a person in your county can have a 
subsidized job and still be receiving AFDC? 

Mr. Townsend. There are no time limits in the State of Califor- 
nia right now. They can have paid employment and remain on wel- 
fare. California has a waiver allowing the one-third income dis- 
regard to go beyond the 4 months. 

During the period of the study with MDRC, we did not have this 
advantage, and we believe that oim job retention will increase be- 
cause clients will not fall back on welfare. They will be able to im- 
prove their lives. Even with a lower paying job, they will learn 
their abilities and enhance their employability for even better pay- 
ing jobs. So we want to keep them out there in employment as long 
as we can. 

Mr. McCrery. Is there a time limit for the subsidy? 

Mr. Townsend. We do not subsidize. We believe in placing indi- 
viduals in paid, unsubsidized employment. 

Mr. McCrery. So you don’t provide any subsidy to the employer? 

Mr. Townsend. Not really. There are some State tax credits, but 
they have not been that effective. What is really crucial is that we 
give each businessman who is our customer the right product, 
meaning our GAIN participant. We would not have repeated year 
after year good results if we did not give them a good product. 

Mr. McCrery. If there is no time limit within which a person 
must get off AFDC, why should he ever get off AFDC? That is like 
an income supplement. 

Mr. Townsend. That is a concern and that is why our Governor 
Wilson has set up a GAIN advisory task force. We have now 27 rec- 
ommendations which we hope will be going through the State legis- 
lature. Our State legislature has provided a 15-hour deferral so, 
right now, if some one of our clients has a 15-hour job not even at 
minimum hour wage, they can appeal and insist on not going 
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through the GAIN Program. We can’t make somebody self- 
sufficient only working 15 hours. This is one crucial barrier we 
have which will hopefully go away. 

Mr. McCrery. But with respect to the time limit, you are antici- 
pating some sort of limitation on the amount of time that a recipi- 
ent could continue to receive AFDC while he is working? 

Mr. Townsend. I believe our Governor has proposed a 2-year 
time limit. 

Mr. Hobbs. Mr. Chairman, could I correct the record if I 
misspoke? 

Mr. McCrery. Sure. 

Mr. Hobbs. The Jobs Plus Program doesn’t have any time limit 
for participation. Once a person goes into Jobs Plus, they stay 
there, they don’t go back on benefits. The training assignment is 
6 to 9 months. But if that one doesn’t work out, they go into an- 
other training assignment. 

Also, at any time during a training assignment either the em- 
ployer or the participant can bail out of that particular assignment. 
The employer gets another participant; the participant gets another 
employer. The object is to have people not fall back into the pure 
welfare system. 

Mr. McCrery. Under the Republican proposal, as you under- 
stand it, could you all have the kinds of programs that you cur- 
rently have, given the flexibility in the Republican proposal? 

Mr. Martin. My understanding of it, I would say, yes, but I have 
not read it thoroughly. My understanding of it. 

Mr. Townsend. It depends on what kinds of programs and rules 
would be set up by State as to whether we do that, but generally 
I would think that we could. One area, however, of concern is the 
very young mother who has children who maybe made a mistake, 
and if you prohibit paying any sort of aid to a teenage girl, that 
would change our process in California. 

Mr. Rangel. Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. Exactly 
what Republican proposal 8ire you referring to? 

Mr. McCrery. I qualified that by saying as you understand it. 
That is all I am looking for. 

Mr. Rangel. I just hope that you will be a little kind to me when 
I have confusion in understanding exactly what proposal we are 
working from. 

Mr. McCrery. We are all confused and are trying to tear our 
way out of that wet paper bag. Part of the confusion is the web of 
entanglement that the Federal Government has given the States to 
work within for the last 30 years. So it is kind of confusing. 

Generally, though, you would be satisfied if we basically block 
granted the cash to the States and allowed you within certain pa- 
rameters to create your own program similar to the one that you 
are already pursuing in your States? 

And I understand Mr. Rangel’s question about you wouldn’t want 
specific requirements like the under 18 rule, although I would 
point out that is prospective only. You wouldn’t have to take people 
off AFDC who are currently on who are below the age of 18. 

Mr. Ford. Would the Chairman yield? 

Also, the Personal Responsibility Act removes any requirement to 
provide education and training and Mr. Martin responded, and I 
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thought he mentioned earlier in his testimony, that education and 
training was a component of what you were doing in Virginia. 

Mr. Martin. At the start, we believed that basic acade^nics are 
very important and I addressed that first. Then I said duung the 
benefits period job training is a very important part of it. 

Mr. McCrery. We have two directions from which to come as the 
Federal Government. On the one hand we can direct the States 
what to include, in other words, what payments they must make, 
and from the other direction we can tell the States a category that 
they cannot pay. So you see we are both working here trying to fig- 
ure out what the Federal Government should do from both direc- 
tions, and I appreciate the testimony of the witnesses today trying 
to help us with that. 

Mr. English will inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions of 
the panel. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. I am not sure there is an answer to your 
question about block granting in part perhaps because the time ran 
out, in part perhaps because it is not clear with what funding, for 
example. How about a block grant with a 5-year freeze, including 
on job training, job placement funds? 

Mr. Townsend. Again, I very much question putting a limitation 
on something that can eliminate your basic problem. If something 
is cost beneficial, wouldn’t we want to invest more in it? There are 
things that can happen in a State and it depends on how you cal- 
culate the amount of the block grant and how that is established. 

Eve^ time I have seen a block grant from a local administration 
level, it is something that gets cut down year after year. So that 
can cause very definite financial hardships unless you embed cri- 
teria which takes into account the economic situation of the States, 
the percentage of individuals in poverty and growth of the general 
population in an individual State. 

Mr. Levin. I just hope everybody hears that because the River- 
side program has made some real progress. So I think we ought to 
take Mr. Townsend’s perspective seriously in terms of the problems 
with a block grant. 

Mr. Stangler, you said more or less the same thing. You are wor- 
ried about a freeze on funds that relate to the JOBS aspects of the 
program — I think that is what you said. 

Mr. Townsend. That is true. In our county, just with the money 
that I manage, the AFDC part and the JOBS money, just our local 
money we save about 75 cents net profit on the dollar, so we get 
about $1.75 back for every dollar we spend, not counting other gov- 
ernmental savings. 

If I were running a bank and you give me $1 and I give you back 
at the end of the year $1.75, you would be standing in line to give 
me more money. So why wouldn’t the Federal Government want to 
do that? 

Mr. Levin. Let me ask a bit about Wisconsin. And I ask these 
questions sympathetically to every effort to link welfare and work. 
So my questions about the block grant comes from the vantage 
point, let’s do what works. And one of you said earlier, work worl^. 
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But we have to understand what it takes to make it work. So let 
me ask you, Ms. Rogers, in terms of the percentage of people who 
are eligible for a JOBS Program in Wisconsin, how many are in? 
As I understand it, there are about 80,000 families 

Ms. Rogers. 73,000 as of the most current count. 

Mr. Levin. What percentage of those is in the JOBS Program? 

Ms. Rogers. Of the AFDC caseload, we have slightly in excess 
of 54 percent enrolled in the JOBS Program. 

Mr. Levin. Fifty-four percent. But you said of those, 14,000 had 
an entered enrollment, l^at does that mean? 

Ms. Rogers. Entered employment. 

Mr. Levin. So while 54 percent are in the JOBS Program, of that 
54 percent, what percentage are in work settings? 

Ms. Rogers. Twenty-three percent. 

Mr. Levin. So 23 percent of the 73,000? 

Ms. Rogers. Twenty-three percent of the JOBS enrollees. And of 
those who are enrolled in JOBS Programs, about 23 percent are 
working while participating in the program itself. 

Mr. Levin. So 23 percent of the 69,000 are in an employment sit- 
uation? 

Ms. Rogers. Twenty-three percent of the JOBS enrollees are 
working. There were 69,000 individuals enrolled in JOBS in 1993. 

Mr. Levin. And of that 21 percent, 63 percent are working full 
time, 62 percent of the employment is being full time? So what per- 
centage — try to boil it down, because earlier, both Dr. Mead and 
Dr. Gueron said, don’t oversimplify what it takes to make these 
programs work, so I think we all need to be realistic. Mr. Town- 
send and all of you have been helpful. 

What percentage of those who are within the AFDC caseload net- 
work, 73,000, are now working full time or have been placed full 
time through your JOBS Program? 

Ms. Rogers. Twenty-three percent of all of the people who are 
enrolled in the JOBS Program are working full time. 

Mr. Levin. Just look at your written testimony. Maybe we will 
have to ask you to submit this for the record. It says in 1993, 

69.000 individuals enrolled in JOBS, a monthly average. Over 

14.000 of these enrollees, 21 percent, had entered employment that 
year, 63 percent being full time. 

Ms. Rogers. Sixty- three percent of the 21 percent were full time 
and the remainder were part time. 

Mr. Levin. So 63 percent of the 21 percent, so that would bring 
it down to about 15 — about 13 percent. Why don’t you do this, if 
you would, because the Wisconsin program is considered one of the 
models. 

If you would submit for the record, take the caseload in 1993, 
and how many of those 70,000 people or the total figure, the total 
group, how many of those ended up in a full-time job in 1993 — will 
you do that for the record? 

Ms. Rogers. Yes, I can. In 1993, while in the JOBS Program, 
14,477 people entered employment. 

Mr. Levin. And how many of those were full time? 

Ms. Rogers. Sixty-three percent. 

Mr. Levin. Of the 14,000? 

Ms. Rogers. Yes. 
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Mr. Levin. So that wovild be about 9,000 out of the total of 
80,000. 

Ms. Rogers. Were both working in the JOBS Program and work- 
ing full time. 

[The following was subsequently received;] 

There were 14,447 entered employments within the 54 percent of the total AFDC 
caseload enrolled in JOBS in 1993. This doesn’t include the 46 percent of our 1993 
caseload not enrolled in JOBS. Many of those caseloads not enrolled in JOBS either 
found employment on their own or were already working. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Stangler, in 1988, I was on this same Com- 
mittee and worked very closely with the APWA in bringing forth 
the Family Support Act. Ms. Rogers said she has all the money in 
her State for the JOBS Program. We wished it had worked out bet- 
ter. 

Today you come before us and I hear you talk about goals. You 
want great flexibility for the States and you talk about goals and 
outcomes — somebody asked, what string do you want from the Fed- 
eral Gkivemment to the State government, and you said goals and 
criteria so we can get more people to work. 

My question to you is; Do you and does APWA feel that an enti- 
tlement is not necessary for AFDC? And possibly they would accept 
and you would accept the block grant approach. Is the entitlement 
idea no longer viable? 

Mr. Stangler. No. We have not taken any position on block 
grants or on ending entitlements. In our report last year, we did 
not propose ending any entitlements. We feel we need more detail 
on what the proposals are before we can take any positions. 

I am concerned about recessionary pressures. I am concerned 
that even as unemployment goes down, my food stamp caseload 
continues to increase because of the mix of jobs that are out there 
in the service economy and the manufacturing economy. We are not 
prepared to maike that leap. 

I remember your leadership also in 1988 and I too wish it had 
worked out better, but there are improvements we can make. The 
Federal Government has the role to set what are the national goals 
and what are the outcomes, whether that is participation or work 
or minimum standards of subsistence, but that the flexibility comes 
to the States in how we achieve those goals. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I think we are all very interested and we know 
that the American people are insisting that we put people to work 
and get people off the rolls. However, I have to warn you that here 
you are today as a witness and this is moving. 

We are going to markup — Mr. Chairman, is it February 6? — so 
I would hope the APWA gets a clear message to us on what they 
think. I have always thought they did extremely good work at 
home. 

Mr. Townsend, I congratulate you for your work. Can I ask you 
on the earned income tax credit, as you see people who are success- 
ful and you are taking them from welfare to work and sta 3 dng in 
the work world, have you seen any impact from the earned income 
tax credit? Was this something that was worthwhile? 
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It was in the budget proposal 2 years ago. I find in my own dis- 
trict, and this is something I have always championed, people don’t 
quite get what happened there. Do you in your program think that 
helps keep people off welfare, having the earned income tax credit? 

Mr. Townsend. When I want to know something, I go to my 
staff. What the counselors are telling me is that a pa3Tnent once 
a year doesn’t do it. A client can collapse and fall back on welfare 
before it is time to file your income return. Not many know about 
the monthly process and it is a pay- for- work driven system. If you 
are going to make earned income tax credits work right, you should 
make it easier and on a monthly basis. 

Mrs. Kennelly. We tried to get one line on the IRS form because 
it was one point — we looked at 1 percent of the people eligible were 
claiming it. You are telling me still there is a problem. Are you say- 
ing your monthly 

Mr. Townsend. More of an automatic monthly process. It doesn’t 
have that much of an impact thus far, but we are trying to work 
in a monthly process. I have changed procedures to try to send it 
that way, but it still depends on the client filling out the piece of 
paper. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And asking the employer to withhold? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. That blows the cover about their poverty 
situation 

Mrs. Kennelly. By filling out that form, then the employer 
knows the straits that they are in? 

Mr. Townsend. It is a pretty good indication of AFDC status, al- 
though it could be poverty also. 

Mrs. Kennelly. You do think we should continue or you think 
it is a wash? 

Mr. Townsend. When you do something, I think you ought to 
evaluate it. The latest changes that have occurred, I think we need 
to see how that works out. There may be other changes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. With your successful record, would you watch it 
so I can call and ask you if you have any more suggestions; because 
this is something I have always looked at, is helping people stay 
off welfare, and it costs a lot of taxpayer dollars. 

Ms. Rogers. I don’t think we have done much of a job of market- 
ing the earned income tax credits. It is more valuable with recent 
legislation that makes it worth more. For an average AFDC family 
earning very near minimum wage, it is worth several thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mrs. Kennelly. That is my point. 

Ms. Rogers. I concur it is critical that they go through the appli- 
cation process so they can have the benefit of it monthly. It is not 
enough to wait until the end of the year. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you very much. I thank the panel. They 
have been excellent. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. What was the process in getting a waiver for this 
sucessful program administered by the Riverside County Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Townsend. I think this is a lesson for the Federal Gk)vem- 
ment. When we adopted the GAIN Program, the State legislature 
deliberately encouraged each county to try something different, to 
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build a plan that met the individual needs of their county and then 
put $12 million into research to find out what the advantages of 
the different approaches are. I think that was very wise on their 
part and we have at the local level appreciated that freedom and 
latitude to experiment. 

Mr. Rangel. Did you have any restrictions on what they could 
come up with? In other words, would the Governors just allow what 
you are requesting of this legislative body or would your State leg- 
islature allow the counties to receive the money directly and be 
flexible and creative and just do what they want? 

Mr. Townsend. They have given us flexibility thus far in how we 
run the GAIN Program. I haven’t noticed a lot of flexibility in mak- 
ing rules different by individual counties in the administration of 
welfare. But that is because I think the Federal Government has 
a requirement we keep running into called statewideness, so there 
is a string on Federal money for AFDC that we cannot vary from 
one local government to another that the State plan must be state- 
wide and have some things in common. 

Mr. Rangel. If we broke that lunbilical cord from the Federal to 
the States, would the Governors be willing to do the same for the 
counties, do you think? 

Mr. Townsend. That is one burden we could put on them if 
given the opportunity. 

Mr. Rangel. Suppose we tied the flexibility that the Federal 
Government is giving to the States to the Governors who would 
then give it to the counties, would you support that? 

Mr. Townsend. I am concerned about leveraging poverty clients 
from one local jurisdiction, from one State jurisdiction to another. 
We could have a game of who is the most punitive in developing 
eligibility rules. I don’t think that is what we entirely want. I 
would like to see welfare recipients become successful wherever 
they are in the community they are in currently. 

Mr. Rangel. Is there anything that you see the Federal role in 
besides just giving the block grant? 

Mr. Townsend. I think you must set what you want and perhaps 
entertain financial incentives to those who achieve what you want. 
If you want people off of welfare, say so. If you want welfare recipi- 
ents earning and doing their best to support themselves, say that 
in statute, but thus far that has not occurred. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Townsend, in your experience, is it the welfare re- 
cipient that doesn’t want to work or is it the inability to hold a job 
in these low- wage markets? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t think it is one way or another. We have 
welfare recipients, some of whom have worked hard and long, some 
have dabbled at employment, some have not been employed at all. 
I think that if I had to name a figure from talking with all my 
staff, and I do that, it is about 85 percent of our clients do want 
to be off welfare and they have this desire in varying degrees, but 
I would say they commonly would like to have some successful em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Ford. Eighty-five percent that want to be off of welfare? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, that want to be off of welfare, that want to 
support themselves. We have a very small percentage, 10 to 15 per- 
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cent, who are professional, who are capable but would like to be 
supported on welfare. 

Mr. Ford. A one-size-fits-all theory doesn’t accommodate the dif- 
ferent innovative things necessary to respond to the needs that are 
out there, right? A one-size-fits-all program doesn’t necessarily 
work for the welfare population? 

Mr. Townsend. We have clients who are self-motivated and 
about half our clients, we get employed in the first 30 days. Others 
we have to work with. Some don’t have the level of education. Our 
average for those without high school education is 5.5 at the grade 
level. To have them be successful on the employment side, we need 
to work them up to about a 9th grade level of education so they 
can understand the math and the job instructions accurately. So it 
isn’t just one situation. We need to tailor our plan. We enter into 
a plan with each GAIN participant as to what they want and we 
discuss that and then we deliver services accordingly. 

Mr. Ford. Denying benefits to children born to teenaged moth- 
ers, that is in this Personal Responsibility Act. What are your com- 
ments on that, Mr. Townsend? 

Mr. Townsend. I am going to answer it indirectly. One thing I 
am proud of as a U.S. citizen is, thus far, we have had a record 
of caring about children. That lesson is driven home when I go to 
other countries and I see children on the streets wrapped in rags, 
and find in America and have found thus far that that is not true. 
I would hope that we would not attack infants and small children 
because of the age and decisions of their mother. 

Mr. Ford. Linking welfare to work is something we want to do 
but we still would like to protect the child; is that correct? 

Mr. Townsend. I would hope we would do that. 

Mr. Ford. In other words, the Personal Responsibility Act would 
have States enact massive public work programs. Could you create 
this public workfare component with what you are doing with Riv- 
erside today? 

Mr. Townsend. I have found it to be a waste of time. When we 
set up the GAIN Program, I met and conferred with a lot of dif- 
ferent labor organizations in our country. We talked with a lot of 
public employers to identify some sites where a client can work off 
their grant. 

We only needed to place somewhere between 40 and 100 recipi- 
ents into workfare sites. This year, we are looking at putting 9,000 
individuals into unsubsidized, paid emplo 3 Tnent mostly in the pri- 
vate sector. We haven’t found a limit for that yet even when their 
unemplo 3 Tnent rate went up to 15.7 percent. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCrery. Does any other Member wish to inquire further? 

Ladies and gentlemen of the panel, we appreciate your being 
with us today and sharing with us your experience. We look for- 
ward to using the information you have given us today to try to 
work out a plan for this country that makes sense and that does 
provide that crucial safety net for those who need it. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 3:15 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9 a.m., Friday, January 27, 1995.] 




WELFARE REFORM— SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY INCOME 


FRroAY, JANUARY 27, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:05 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman Shaw. If the Members and the guests will take their 
seats, we will proceed with this morning’s hearing which I have 
called to order. 

Thank you very much, and good morning and welcome to all of 
you. As I look around this room this morning, I notice that some 
of you have made an extra effort to be here this morning. Your ap- 
pearance here with us is deeply appreciated. I hope you get a lot 
out of today’s hearing, as I am sure the Members will, too. 

I met yesterday with Marcia Bristo who is the president of the 
National Council on Disabilities. I will tell our ^ests this morning 
the same thing I told Ms. Bristo yesterday. It is not our intention 
to diminish the benefits of anyone who has severe disabilities and 
is deserving of those benefits. 

Millions of deserving Americans with disabilities and millions of 
deserving elderly Americans are helped by the Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income Program. But there is now overwhelming evidence that 
SSI is abused. For more than 1 year now, the Ways and Means 
Committee has been confronted with evidence that hundreds of 
thousands of people with questionable claims are receiving SSI 
cash benefits and in upward of 80 percent of those cases, Medicaid 
as well. For each person on SSI and Medicaid, taxpayers spend a 
minimum of $10,000 per year, and many who receive those benefits 
are entitled to every bit of that expense. 

Last year, the Commissioner of Social Security told us that few 
people ever leave SSI. So when we admit people to the rolls, they 
receive the benefits anywhere from 10, 20, 30 years or even more. 
When we admit a child, he or she could be on the rolls for upward 
of over 50 years, consviming more than half a million dollars’ worth 
of benefits during that period. 

We on the Ways and Means Committee are stewards of the Na- 
tion’s tax dollars. It is our responsibility to make sure that good 
and worthy programs that actually help deserving people are not 
undermined by the few who would take advantage of their tax- 
paying fellow citizens by deceptively qualifying for programs for 
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which they are not entitled. Even more important, we are respon- 
sible for reviewing these programs and determining whether the 
various categories of people now receiving welfare benefits actually 
deserve them. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to continue this review process 
before introducing legislation designed to amend the SSI Program. 
There are three issues about which Republicans are especially con- 
cerned and about which Democrats are especially concerned. 

First, it is our view that noncitizens should not qualify for wel- 
fare benefits. That is an issue which is going to be hotly debated, 
I am sure, as this process goes forward. Our Nation offers immi- 
grants an incredible opportunity: Come to the Nation with the most 
individual freedom of any Nation on Earth and join an economy 
that has produced a net increase of 54 million jobs since 1960. In 
return, we ask for only two things; first, obey our laws, and second, 
become a citizen before using our welfare system. This is a Repub- 
lican policy. It is supported by the American people. It is clear, it 
is fair, and it is my intention to pass it. 

The second group of SSI recipients that concerns us is alcoholics 
and addicts. The principle that is guiding Republican reform of SSI 
for addicts is straightforward. People who have no disabling condi- 
tion except addiction to alcohol or illegal drugs should not be given 
a guaranteed annual cash benefit and guaranteed medical care by 
the Federal Government. 

Again, our intent is clear and fair. We will end cash benefits for 
addicts. Some observers think it is wise to pay for treatment for ad- 
dicts to help them recover and to curb the destruction they have 
caused and brought upon their families, themselves, and their com- 
munities. We are carefully considering this argument and look for- 
ward to hearing testimony about it. 

The third group of SSI recipients we want to examine is children. 
Americans do not want to deny benefits to children who are truly 
disabled. But as we will hear this morning, it appears that at least 
some parents have taken advantage of the foggy SSI guidelines for 
children in order to receive cash benefits and medical coverage they 
do not deserve. Just this week, we read in the Baltimore “Sun” 
about a woman who collected nine SSI checks for herself, her 
common-law husband, and all seven of her children. Her take was 
$46,716 in tax-free income per year. 

That many people are exploiting this program, especially since 
the 1990 Supreme Court decision had the effect of loosening quali- 
fication guidelines, is suggested by the explosive growth of SSI. In 
1989, there were 300,000 children on the program. By 1993, there 
were 740,000 — a growth of 150 percent in just 4 years. What the 
next 4 years will bring depends in large part on the actions taken 
by this Committee in the next few weeks. 

I want to commend my colleagues, Mr. McCrery and Mr. Klecz- 
ka, for the continuing leadership that they have shown in the re- 
form of SSI children’s benefits. Their efforts on this crucial issue 
exemplify the kind of thoughtful and bipartisan approach Congress 
should take on welfare reform. I hope others follow their example. 

By contrast, I have noticed an unusual number of fraudulent and 
exaggerated claims about what the Republicans intend to do in re- 
forming the SSI Program. Whenever Congress reviews programs 
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for disabled citizens, especially when the elderly and children are 
involved, the possibilities for exaggeration and political mischief 
are unlimited. 

I hope the members of the press and the American public will at- 
tend to our words and actions, and not speculation and rumor. In 
our Committee, following the thoughtful bipartisan example set by 
Mr. McCrery and Mr. Kleczka, we will be able to achieve the deli- 
cate balance between the needs of our poor disabled citizens and 
the interests of the Federal taxpayers. 

Before I recognize the minority, and Mr. Stark, I understand is 
going to be giving your opening remarks this morning, I would like 
to introduce our newest stafFperson on the majority side, Jona 
Turner. 

We welcome you to the Committee. Thank you for being with us. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And we wel- 
come the opportunity to review the Supplemental Security Income 
provisions in the three areas you stated in your opening statement. 

This side of the aisle would join with you and the majority side 
of this Committee and ask that we move very cautiously in these 
areas and make sure that we study the facts and the evidence that 
would lead us to make whatever changes that would be necessary 
so we would not impact the lives of the elderly and the children 
in this country who are in need as we make quick decisions in mov- 
ing on this welfare reform package. 

And at this time, I would like to yield to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, who will have the opening remarks, Pete Stark. 

Mr. Stark. I thank the distinguished Ranking Member and the 
Chairman for recognizing me. I know that the Chair was looking 
back at some ancient history this morning and if he recalls in that 
1976 picture, I think it was then that Bill Ketchum was Ranking 
Member and I chaired this Subcommittee. We wrote the reforms 
for eligibility limitations for aliens under a variety of welfare pro- 
grams in this country, extending to 5 years the date for eligibility, 
and so forth, done in, I think, a fair and bipartisan manner. And 
I want to commend the Chair for starting off in that same manner. 

I want to preface my remarks by suggesting that no one can 
countenance fraud or waste, but I do want to bring up some con- 
cerns. I hope in our anticipation of punishing people who abuse the 
system, that we will not harm those that I think we all agree must 
be protected. 

There is the concern of legal and illegal aliens. I raise this ques- 
tion not in a pejorative sense, but there is some complication, if not 
confusion, as to which bill we might be dealing with. Are we deal- 
ing with H.R. 4 under the Contract? Will we be dealing under de 
novo legislation? And, if so, I would like to admonish my colleagues 
we have to be concerned for immigrants who are legally in this 
country and who have paid their taxes. They have served in the 
military and would qualify for a variety of benefits which I think 
we all agree would be fair. They may be impoverished seniors. 
They may be disabled adults. We should be concerned that we not 
unfairly withhold benefits which they have earned. 

There is, under the plan as I understand it, perhaps close to 1 
million people, 887,000 disabled children who would lose cash pay- 
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merits. I am curious to see how the various services that are need- 
ed for those children will be protected. Those of us who don’t have 
disabilities or who will not admit to them publicly, realize that we 
are just temporarily among the quick and healthy and nimble. 

And interestingly, disabilities have absolutely no prejudice. They 
do not recognize sex, age, race, social status, political affiliation. I 
hope we will keep not only the television extravaganza we are 
about to see, but the testimony of the last witness who is a dis- 
abled person, in mind as we go along. 

I have some other concerns that are technical, and I would like 
to get them out here. H.R. 4 caps Federal funding to the SSI Pro- 
gram. Now, when you cap it, it is conceivable that fvmds could run 
out in the ninth month of a fiscal year. My concern is for the 3 mil- 
lion seniors, who are extremely poor, who require those SSI pay- 
ments to exist. We must protect that stream of income for this very 
fragile group of the population. 

There is some ambiguity, for example, in the elderly SSI bene- 
ficiaries who get automatic qualification for Medicaid which helps 
to pay their Medicare copa 3 nnents. I hope that we can all agree 
that we must protect that interrelationship between these pro- 
grams so that we do not cause harm to the people, the majority of 
the people, the fragile seniors and the very impoverished seniors to 
whom this program is principally directed. On the disability side, 
where much of the concern of today’s hearing exists, there is no 
question that we should refocus o\ir attention on eligibility and 
subsequent reexamination to determine that the need for disability 
payments continues. 

So I hope that my colleagues will complete this hearing as we 
started, with a bipartisan demonstration of our first panel. The his- 
tory of this Committee is to take into account the needs of people 
who rarely get the chance to be well represented before the entire 
body. These people have few or less wealthy advocates, and they 
are often the forgotten. I hope that we will take our responsibility 
seriously, and as the physicians say, our first responsibility is to 
do no harm. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for indulging me. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you for a most thoughtful statement, 
and that historical perspective that you have given us. It was a 
1976 photograph I was looking at. You were in it. Mr. Rangel and 
Mr. Ford was in there with a considerable amount of hair, that I 
found very, very interesting. 

I would like to, at this point, make just a quick announcement 
about the panel that was scheduled to go last. I have changed the 
order. There is a youngster out there this morning that I think is 
going to have some trouble sitting through the length of the hear- 
ing that we would be having today, so the last panel will imme- 
diately follow the first panel. 

I would like to now introduce the first panel. 

Mr. Kleczka of Massachusetts and Mr. McCrery of — not Massa- 
chusetts. Give me some help. 

Mr. Kleczka. The dairy State. 

Chairman Shaw. Wisconsin. I am sorry. I am not even close. I 
am sorry. Mr. Kleczka of Wisconsin, who is himself a citizen of a 
State that has been very progressive. Massachusetts has been pro- 
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gressive, too, in the area of welfare reform. And Mr. McCrery of 
Louisiana. 

Gentlemen, if you would proceed as you see fit. The floor is 
yours. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JIM McCRERY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Stark, wherever you are. There he is on the 
phone. I appreciate your opening remarks and certainly, Mr. 
Kleczka and I plan to proceed in the spirit of both the remarks of 
our Chairman and Mr. Stark. 

Before Mr. Kleczka and I offer some thoughts on this subject, we 
thought it would be appropriate to play for the Members of the 
Subcommittee a program on ABC’s “Prime Time Live” that aired 
a few months ago on the subject of SSI disability for children. I 
think it will give you some idea of the scope of abuse in this pro- 
gram, as well as give you an idea of what our constituents have 
seen with respect to this program and why we are receiving phone 
calls and letters saying do something about this abuse. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we will run the “Prime 
Time Live” segment to begin this hearing. 

[Showing videotape.] 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, I will tell you that what you have 
just seen, a compilation of events that have taken place in the 
State of Arkansas, has been revealed to me through my investiga- 
tion to be the same in my State of Louisiana and, in fact, in Louisi- 
ana, the statistics are a little worse. The number of children on SSI 
disability since 1990 in Louisiana has more than tripled. 

So, I hope the Subcommittee can see from that presentation that 
there are problems in our SSI Disability Program for Children. I 
first became aware of the problems about 1 year ago when I was 
contacted by the area manager of disability determinations in my 
district, Wayne Parker, and he will be addressing this Subcommit- 
tee a little later. He came to my office and wanted to talk to me 
about the SSI Children’s Program. 

Not long after that, I met with several teachers around my dis- 
trict who had called me independent from Mr. Parker and inde- 
pendently among themselves. What I learned from all those meet- 
ings and from other research investigation, is that this program is 
the epitome of what American citizens are sick and tired of. A well- 
intended but badly designed and abused Federal welfare program. 
Governor Weld was not wrong when he pointed out to this Commit- 
tee that the SSI Program is a prime example of Federal welfare 
mismanagement. 

Before I describe the problems further, let me emphasize that I 
am not here today to propose that we abandon the many children 
and families who truly need disability assistance. In fact, most of 
the families being served by this program require some form of as- 
sistance to meet the extraordinary challenges of their daily lives. 
I understand and s 5 Tnpathize with the trials they face and I am 
confident that the proposal that Mr. Kleczka and I will talk about 
today will not jeopardize their caire. 
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Frankly, the SSI Children’s Program has grown out of control 
and well beyond helping truly needy children. The lethal combina- 
tion of generous cash benefits, cash benefits that are far in excess 
of AFDC, loose eligibility criteria, and the lack of proper congres- 
sional oversight inherent in all welfare entitlement programs has 
resulted in explosive program growth and widespread abuse. Since 
eligibility criteria were liberalized, the SSI Children’s Program has 
grown from serving approximately 300,000 children in 1989, to 
over 880,000 in 1994, almost tripling. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, in Louisiana, we have more than tripled 
the children on this program since 1989. The growing cost of SSI, 
and that is important, but it is not nearly as devastating as the im- 
pact this program is having on some of our children and on our 
schools. Because of this program, many children are being urged to 
neglect and, indeed, sabotage their education. I should emphasize 
that most of these children come from very poor families where 
their only chance for a successful future is through education. 

Teachers are increasingly frustrated as children purposefully dis- 
rupt class in an attempt to appear emotionally or behaviorally im- 
paired. In addition, otherwise healthy children are being placed on 
medications to treat mental illnesses that simply do not exist, 
while other children are not being treated for fear that SSI checks 
will stop arriving in the mailbox. We have got to do something 
about this. 

I, along with my colleague, Mr. Kleczka, will soon introduce leg- 
islation aimed at stopping the abuse while preserving the beneficial 
components of SSI. The children’s program must be redesigned so 
that all the truly disabled children with severe impairments are 
served. 

I believe we can effect positive change by basing eligibility on ob- 
jective medical criteria. Removing the individualized functional as- 
sessment of a child’s ability to act in an age-appropriate manner 
is critical to our successful reforms. At the same time, we must 
eliminate the cash benefit, except in cases where the child would 
otherwise require institutional care in the absence of a parent or 
guardian. 

In the place of direct cash assistance, we should send States a 
block grant to be used for the unmet needs of SSI children. Medic- 
aid, the Administration on Developmental Disabilities Programs 
and the Children with Special Health Care Needs Block Grant Pro- 
grams are good examples of State’s ability to administer programs 
for children who truly need our help. Children on SSI would auto- 
matically continue to be qualified for those programs. 

This is a sensitive subject, there is no doubt about it. Perhaps 
most of us would rather not address this program. But I don’t be- 
lieve it can be ignored any longer. 

While some may say that I and Mr. Kleczka are antichild for 
changing the nature of this program, I can think of nothing more 
antichild than permitting the status quo to continue. 

I am looking forward to hearing from other panelists today and 
Mr. Kleczka and I look forward to working with the Members of 
this Subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of the Honorable Jim McCrery 
Before the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
January 27, 1995 


Mr. Chairman and my colleagues on the Committee, 

Thank you for allowing me to speak to you this morning. I am 
here this morning to discuss what ought to be included in any 
discussion of welfare reform — the Supplemental Security Income 
program for children with disabilities. 

About a year ago, I was contacted by the area manager of 
Disability Determinations in my district, Mr. Wayne Parker, who will 
be addressing this committee a little later, concerning the SSI 
children's program. Not long after that, I met with several teachers 
concerning this same subject. What 1 learned from those meetings 
and from my own research and investigation into the SSI children's 
program is that this program is the epitome of what Americans are 
so very tired of— a well-intended, but badly designed and abused 
federal welfare program. Governor Weld was not wrong when he 
pointed out to this committee that the SSI program is a prime 
example of federal welfare mismanagement. 

Before I describe the problems surrounding this program, let 
me emphasize that I am not here today to propose we abandon the 
many children and families who need disability assistance. In fact, 
most of the families being served by this program require some form 
of assistance to meet the extraordinary challenges of their daily lives. 
I understand and sympathize with the trials they face and I am 
confident the proposal I will outline for you today will not jeopardize 
their care. 

Frankly, the SSI children's program has grown out of control 
and well beyond helping truly needy children. The lethal 
combination of generous cash benefits, loose eligibility criteria, and 
the lack of proper congressional oversight inherent in all welfare 
entitlement programs has resulted in explosive program growth and 
widespread abuse. Since eligibility criteria were liberalized, the SSI 
children's program has grown from serving approximately .100.000 
children in 1989 to over 880,000 in 1994. Mr. Chairman, that is a 
100 percent increase over five years! In my state of Louisiana, the 
SSI children's population has grown from 12,000 in 1989 to 18,000 
in 1994 - a 116 percent increase. The total cost of this program has 
tripled since 1990 and is now about $4.5 billion. 

The growing costs of SSI, while important, are not nearly as 
devastating as its impact on our children and in our schoolrooms. 
Because of this program, many children are being urged to neglect 
and indeed sabotage their education. I should emphasize that most 
of these children come from very poor families where their only 
chance for a successful future is through a good education. Teachers 
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are increasingly frustrated as children purposely disrupt class in an 
attempt to appear to be emotionally or behaviorally impaired. In 
addition, otherwise healthy children are being placed on medications 
to treat mental illnesses that simply do not exist, while other 
children are not being treated for fear that SSI checks will stop 
arriving in the mailbox. What a tragedy. 

We ought to do something about this. I will soon introduce 
legislation aimed at slopping the abuse while preserving the 
beneficial components of SSI. The children’s program must be 
redesigned so that only the truly disabled children with severe 
impairments are served. I believe we can effect positive change by 
basing eligibility on objective medical criteria. Removing the 
subjective and controversial Individualized Functional Assessment of 
a child’s ability to act in an “age appropriate” manner is critical. 

At the same time, we must eliminate the cash benefit, except in 
cases where the child would otherwise require institutional care in 
the absence of a parent. In the place of direct cash assistance, we 

should send states a block grant to be used for the unmet needs of 
SSI children. Medicaid, the individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
and the Children with Special Health Care Needs block grant program, 
are good examples of the States’ ability to administer assistance to 
disabled children who truly need our help. Children on SSI would 
continue to automatically qualify for these programs. 

This is a sensitive subject, no doubt -- one which perhaps most 
politicians would rather not address -- but it can no longer be 
ignored. While some may say I am "anti-child” for changing the 
nature of the program, 1 can think of nothing more anti-child than 
permitting the status quo to continue. I am looking forward to 
hearing from other panelists about this program and my ideas for 
reform. 1 look forward to working with Congressman Kleczka to 
fashion a bipartisan solution that accomplishes our shared goal of 
reforming this reckless program without jeopardizing the health and 
welfare of truly disabled children throughout our nation. 

Thank you again for letting me speak before you today. 
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Chairman Shaw. The gentleman from Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GERALD D. KLECZKA, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. Kleczka. Mr. Chairman and Members, during the last few 
years, public attention has begun to focus on the enormous prob- 
lems in the Supplemental Security Income Program. Over 15 
months ago, I first came to the Subcommittee to mention reports 
I had heard about the failings of the SSI Children’s Program. 
While public attention often focuses on allegations of fraud and 
abuse and, in fact, my original testimony did so last year, an exten- 
sive examination of the program has shown that the problems run 
much deeper. 

SSI for children is a rudderless program. It has no clear congres- 
sional direction. Under the adult SSI Program, benefits are ex- 
tended in order to supplement income that cannot be earned due 
to a disability. However, payments to children must serve another 
function because children are not expected to support themselves. 
The key problem is that the current SSI Program fails to state ade- 
quately what providing assistance to these children is really meant 
to achieve. 

Lacking clear direction, the program often fails to serve a con- 
structive purpose. It is impossible to talk about abusive payments 
when there is no clear statement how these payments should be 
used. The lack of clarity has led to what we have today, a program 
that is out of control. Therefore, providing direction to the program 
should be the focus of the SSI reform. 

We, as Members of Confess, have to answer two questions: Who 
should qualify for this assistance, and what is the appropriate form 
and use of this assistance? 

As the Chairman has said, and as Mr. McCrery has said, and I 
agree, that in answering these questions we must ensure that the 
final result is a system which meets the needs of all seriously dis- 
abled low-income children in a constructive manner. This must be 
the bottom line of any reform proposal. 

We all know this is a complicated issue. I have been working on 
it for iy 2 years, and in recent months have been working with Mr. 
McCrery in an effort to agree on a plan for reform. It is clear we 
agree on the purpose of reform, however, we currently have dif- 
ferent approaches for achieving the same goal. 

I am hoping that we will be able to work together in the days 
ahead to find a single bipartisan approach that will make SSI for 
children an effective, constructive program which helps children 
maximize their opportunities, where possible, to become self- 
supporting. 

In my written testimony, Mr. Chairman, I highlight problems in 
the program and outline a proposal for reform. This proposal seeks 
to capitalize on existing resources to meet the disability-related 
needs of all low-income seriously disabled children. My plan would 
replace cash assistance, retain current Medicaid coverage, and in- 
stitute a supplemental Medicaid plan designed to cover items and 
services that seriously disabled children desperately need. 

An example of items that could be covered would be ramps, tele- 
communication devices, TDDs, special clothing, child care on week- 
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ends so the folks can go out, and things of that nature would be 
envisioned under the Medicaid Plus Plan. 

The plan is designed to avoid creating a new bureaucracy and to 
leave substantial responsibility and flexibility to the States in ad- 
ministering this program. 

This proposal also looks to redefine the definition of disability to 
ensure that seriously disabled children are the recipients of assist- 
ance. I believe that we must take a careful look at the individual- 
ized functional assessment process which was put in place by the 
Supreme Court Zebley decision. Experts I have spoken with have 
questioned the subjectivity of this process. In fact, GAO is expected 
to release a report soon which raises serious questions as to wheth- 
er the IFA process is inherently flawed. 

I believe we should require the Social Security Administration to 
review cases regularly to see if a recipient’s condition has im- 
proved. This is particularly important in the case of children whose 
condition can change rapidly. I realize this comes with administra- 
tive costs, however, reviews generally pay for themselves by the 
benefits that are saved. 

The proposal calls for the incorporation of Medicaid divestiture 
language in the SSI Program. I recently came across a case involv- 
ing a child applicant. The family of the child received a $12,000 in- 
heritance from the child’s paternal grandfather who had passed 
away. This inheritance would certainly have made the child finan- 
cially ineligible for assistance. However, the family spent $3,000 of 
the inheritance and gave $9,000 to the maternal grandfather which 
is the majority of the inheritance, and therefore the child was 
awarded SSI benefits. This divestiture language from the Medicaid 
Program is designed to prevent this situation from occurring. 

This proposal is aimed to achieve one bottom line: To serve the 
needs of all seriously disabled low-income children in a constructive 
manner. It is a blueprint of one way to achieve the goal, and I look 
forward to working with Mr. McCrery, with the Committee, with 
groups of interested citizens and advocates to design a program 
that will work. 

It is easy to come and to criticize those who propose reform. But 
it is harder to come forward with reform proposals. And so the ad- 
vocates that will follow us, I ask them to give us some idea how 
we can change the program, correct some of the worst abuses, 
while still providing for children who need it. 

Mr. Chairman, I again look forward to working with the Commit- 
tee. Hopefully, we can make this part of the welfare reform pro- 
posal which the Committee is working on now. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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statement of Congressman Gerald D. Kleczka 
Before the Homan Resonrces Snbcommittee 
January 27, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you for holding this hearing today and 
thank you for inviting me to testily. Over the last few years, public attention has begun 
to focus on the enormous problems in the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) program. 
Over 15 months ago, I first came before this Subcommittee to mention reports I had 
heard about the failings of the child SSI program. While public attention often focuses 
on allegations of fraud and abuse - and, in fact, my original testimony trom last year 
did so — the extensive examination of the program has shown the problems run at a 
deeper level. 

SSI for children is a rudderless program. It has no clear congressional direction. 
Benefits are extended to low-income disabled adults to supplement Income that they 
cannot earn due to their disabilities. Payments to disabled children, however, must 
serve another ftinction because children are not expected to support themselves. The 
key problem is that the current SSI program fails to adequately state what providing 
assistance to these children is meant to achieve. Lacking clear direction, the program 
often fails to serve a constructive purpose. It is impossible to talk about abuse of 
payments, therefore, when there is no clear statement of how those payments should be 
used. The lack of clarity has led to what we have today ~ a program growing out of 
control. 

Therefore, providing direction to this program should be the focus of child SSI 
reform. We should answer the two questions: (1) who should qualify for assistance?; 
and (2) what is the appropriate form and use for this assistance? In answering these 
questions we must ensure that the final result is a system which serves the needs of all 
seriously disabled low-income children in a constructive manner. This must be the 
bottom line of any reform proposal. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, this is a complicated issue. That is why we have 
been considering it for so long. My colleague, Mr. McCreiy, and I have been engaged 
in discussions on this issue, and I have eiyoyed working withhimonthismatter. Itis 
clear that we agree on the basic purpose of reform. However, we currently have 
different approaches for achieving the same goal. I am hopeful that we will be able to 
work together in the days ahead to find a single bipartisan approach that will make SSI 
for children an effective, constructive program which helps children maximize their 
opportunities to become self-supporting. I would now like to take this opportunity to 
present some background information and outline my ideas about how to improve this 
program. 


Background 

SSI was created as part of the 1972 amendments to the Social Security Act (P.L. 
92-603). It began providing assistance to low-income disabled, blind, and aged 
individuals in 1974. Since then, SSI has grown into a $24 billion program serving more 
than 6 million people. In 1995, individual SSI recipients will be eligible for up to $458 
per month in federal assistance plus an optional state cash supplement and Medicaid 
coverage. 

Inclusion of Children; When the program was developed in 1971, there was 
significant debate over whether children should be eligible. The House thought so, and 
the Ways and Means Committee wrote that disabled children ”are deserving of special 
assistance in order to help them become self-supporting members of our society.’ On 
the other hand, the Senate disagreed, stating that the lone difference between disabled 
and non-disabled children’s needs was in medical costs. Despite this difference of 
opinions, the House prevailed and the enacted bill allowed child eligibility for SSI. 
However, despite the House Ways and Means Committee’s clear intention that the funds 
be used to help qualifying children become self-supporting, the statute contained no 
requirement that the assistance be used to do so. 
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Definition of Disahilitv: For SSI purposes, an adult is deemed disabled: 

”ir he is unable to engage in any substantial gainful activity by reason of any 
medically determinable physical or mental impairment which can be expected to 
result in death or which has lasted or can be expected to last for a continuous 
period of not less than twelve months.* 

Substantial gainful activity (SGA) is generally defined as $500/month. A 
child can quality for SSI: 

‘if he suffers from any medically determinable physical or mental 
impairment of comparable severity’ to that of an adult. 

Pre-1990: For the first 16 years of the program, children were considered 
disabled if their impairments met or equalled the severity criteria listed in SSA’s 
medical standards (called a listing). Adults who did not quality under this test could 
still be found eligible under a residual functional capacity test based on their ability to 
engage in substantial gainfiil activity. This second level of evaluation was not applied to 
children because they generally do not work to support themselves. Thus, In December 
of 1989, only 296,000 children were in the program. 

The Zeblev Decision and Post- 1990: However, in February of 1990, the Supreme 
Court, in Sullivan v. Zeblev. issued a ruling which would have far-reaching implications 
for the SSI program for children. In this ruling, the Court determined that the Social 
Security Administration’s (SSA) regulations did not comply with the statute. The 
decision found that the evaiuation for children violated the 'comparable severity* clause 
of the law. Thus, the Court ordered SSA to adopt a process for children analogous to 
the adult procedures. SSA responded by adopting a second tier whereby children whose 
impairments do not meet the listing may still qualify through an individualized 
functional assessment (IFA), which compares the child’s behavior to that of unimpaired 
chiidren of the same age. Since the adoption of the IFA and a revised listing of 
childhood mental impairments (which was issued in December 1990), the number of 
children on SSI has almost tripled. 

Rationale for Reform 

SSl-Naw Provides Monthly Cash to Many Children with No Strings Attached; 
What began in 1974 with payments to just 71,000 children has grown to include almost 
900,000 children at a cost of over $4.45 billion each year. Most alarmingly, almost two- 
thirds of this increase has come in the last five years, and the program continues to 
grow today. 

Needs Direction from Congress; The HHS IG recently issued a report on this 
program. The IG found that the program lacked clear direction from Congress. 

Without a well-defined purpose, SSI provides cash to these children but does not require 
that the money be used constructively or for disability-related purposes. It is no wonder 
that so many problems have been reported, and that the public is demanding change. 
Specifically, the IG wrote that: 

** SSI does not consider the added costs to a family created by an impairment in 
determining a child’s eligibility. 

** neither the statute nor the regulations include a requirement that payments be 
used solely for the special needs of children with disabilities. 

** many of the children’s needs are being addressed, at least in part, by other 
assistance programs (such as food stamps, AFDC, and a variety of special 
education services). 
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In coDClndlng its report, the IG wrote: 

’We believe that the intent of the SSI program for children with dlsabiiities, and 
the manner in which some children are determined eligible by individualized ftanctional 
assessments need to be revisited by Congress.' 

Moral Hazard: With its lack of direction, the current system can create an awfbl 
dilemma for parents of disabled children. Should a child receive the treatment which 
could lead to self-sufficiency, his or her SSI eligibility would be threatened and the 
family could lose its monthly cash benefits. Thus, a system exists which provides a 
disin^tive for receiving treatment, llils disincentive falls the recipient and the 
program. 

Additionally, the existence of cash benefits can create an incentive for seeking 
classification as disabled. Along with this classification often comes a stigma which a 
child cannot easily overcome. Thus, if a child with a condition that can be expected to 
improve is classified as disabled, this can create a cycle of dependency and hamper 
fkirther development. 

Reports of Problems In the Program: My office and many other congressional 
offices have heard from a variety of sources {parents, teachers, social workers, school 
officials. Social Security workers, and administrative law judges) who have numerous 
concerns about the current program and accounts of problems. Reports such as these 
are too prevalent for a taxpayer-ftinded program: 

** the parents of a child with oppositional disruptive disorder reftise to 
allow the child counseling due to fear that the child’s condition might 
improve, and therefore the child would lose eligibility for benefits. 

** the parents of a child with attention deficit disorder refrain from giving 
the child Ritalin so as not to allow the medication to 'screw up his SSI.’ 

** a 16-year-old child who had a childhood illness and had been on SSI for 
quite a few years came into a Social Security office to report income ITom 
a job she had gotten. When asked about her disability, she said that she 
had none and the SSI payments were simply money that her mother gave 
her. 

Flaws In the Program; Reports abound of children with allegedly suspect 
disabilities quaiiljing for assistance. Behavior that could be addressed by parents or a 
school counselor can quality a child for more than $5000 a year in assistance (plus 
Medicaid in most stales). In fact, GAO found that 13J% of all child awards are for 
disabilities classified as behavior problems. Clearly, we should help families of low- 
income children with serious physical or mental disabilities. However, we should target 
this assistance to ensure that it used appropriately. 

Few If Any Reviews: The current system provides cash payments to children 
with behavioral problems, and, once a child gets on the program, even if he or she has a 
condition which could Improve, the child often remains on it without a review of 
disability until age 18. 

Households Can Have .Several Recipients: Currently, a number of members of a 
single household can receive maximum benefits. An SSA study found that there are at 
least 60 households in this country with 12 SSI recipients. At 1994 levels, such a 
household would receive a potential federal benefit of over $64,000 per year (plus the 
possibility of an additional state supplement and Medicaid coverage depending on the 
state). 


Attractive Benefits: Some suggest there are those who move from the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program to SSI in order to take advantage of 
SSI’s more generous benefit amounts. Hie HHS IG studied one sample of children on 
SSI in 1992 and projected that 58% were receiving AFDC benefits at the time of their 
SSI applications. 
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To illustrate, look at the State of Wisconsin using January 1994 benefit levels. A 
Wisconsin family of three (one mother and two children) on AFDC would receive $6,204 
annually. However, if one child qualified for SSI and the other child and mother 
remained on AFDC, the family would receive $11,652 annually, or an increase of 
$5,448. And, if both children qualify for SSI and the mother remained on AFDC, that 
family would receive $15,720 annually, or an increase of $9,516. 


Summary and Goals of Reform 
Snoplemental Needs Assistance For Disabled Children 


Summary; The bottom line of reform should be to find a system which serves the 
needs of seriously disabled children in a constructive manner. I believe that we should 
consider replacing the current monthly cash payments which have few requirements 
with a system that targets services directly to the needs of qualifying children. In so 
doing, we should ensure that this assistance plays a role in improving the long term 
outlooks of disabled children who could one day be self-supporting. Finally, we should 
only provide assistance to seriously disabled children. 

Therefore, my proposal for reform is focused on two central goals: 

(1) targeting the necessary assistance to seiionsfy disabled children; and, 

(2) amending existing coverage to provide additional medical services, durable 

goods, and other necessary items (rather than cash payments) to disabled 
children to maximize their opportunities to become self-supporting. 

The proposal achieves these two goals by building on existing resources. By 
supplementing Medicaid coverage, it constructively targets the necessary assistance to 
seriously disabled children. 


Specifics 

Medicaid Plus Replaces Cash Payment to Children: SSI payments are designed 
to replace income which a disabled, blind, or aged person cannot earn due to an 
impairment or age. Most children do not earn income to support themselves regardless 
of whether or not they are disabled. Therefore, for a child, there is generally no income 
to replace. Moreover, programs already exist to meet low-income children’s needs 
which do not arise from their disability. Under this proposal, cash assistance would be 
replaced with expanded medical coverage. Needs of qualifying children which result 
flrom disability and are not covered by Medicaid would be met under the Medicaid Plus 
program. 

The objective of this supplemental needs assistance is to target resources to 
qualifying disabled children so that their disability-related needs are met in a way that 
allows them to maximize the chances that they will one day achieve independence and 
engage in substantial gainful activity. The coverage for low-income disabled children 
would then concur with the Senate Finance Committee’s observation in 1972, that the 
needs of disabled children versus those of non-disabled children, 'are generally greater 
only in the area of health care expenses.' 

Medicaid Plus Services: For those recipients qualifying for Medicaid, a large 
portion of their medical needs are met through this coverage. Especially when one 
considers the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnostic, and Treatment (EPSDT) 
program, a wide range of services are included. Medicaid Plus would seek to provide 
those items which are not available under Medicaid coverage. Needs of the child which 
are disability-related would be covered. Examples could include home Improvements 
such as ramps, respite care, and medically-necessaiy computer equipment used to help a 
disabled child with functioning in society. It would be a goal of this program to assist 
the families of seriously disabled children in providing for them without the need of 
institutionalization. 
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Operation of Medicaid Plus: Medicaid Plus would supplement a state’s Medicaid 
services. The States would have substantial responsibility and flexibility in identifying 
the child’s disability-related needs and meeting these needs. Federal fUnds would match 
all state Medicaid Pius expenditures at the Medicaid rates. SSI eligibility would 
continue to be determined by the state disability determination services (medical) and 
SSA (financial). Ibus, Medicaid Pius assistancewould leverage existing resources and 
NOT create a new bureaucracy. 

SSI children choosing to utilize the supplemental Medicaid Plus coverage would 
have to undergo a screening under the EPSDT program. Hiis screening would seek to 
identify as many needs of the child as necessaiy. Other necessary items would be 
provided for, as identifled. 

Items provided for under Medicaid Plus would be capped at $2,500 dollars per 
year. Exceptions from an individual’s cap would be made for reasonable and medically- 
necessary capital expenses (such as ramps or other home improvement and computer 
equipment). These capital purchases would only be made at acceptable frequencies. 

Mandatory Redeterminalions! Before the 103rd Congress, there was no required 
review of continuing disability for SSI recipients. The result was a program that, for all 
practical purposes, provided possible lifetime benefits regardless of improvement in a 
recipient’s condition. In the last session, a mandatory review was Instituted for child 
recipients at the age of 18. However, this is still not frequent enough to protect 
taxpayer (finds. 

Iliis proposal includes a required redetermination for SSI children whose 
conditions might be expected to improve. This redetermination would occur at least 
every five years in an attempt to determine whether a disability continues. Children 
with qualifying disabilities for which improvement cannot be expected (such as those 
with Down’s Syndrome) would be exempted firom this redetermination requirement. 

Definition of Disability: The financial requirements for the program would be the 
same as for the current SSI program, with Medicaid asset divestiture rules applying. 
However, the definition of disability would be altered to clarify that only seriously 
disabled children should be receiving this assistance. I would not oppose eliminating the 
IFA process. Many of the experts I have spoken with question the subjectivity of this 
process, and GAO is expected to release a report soon which raises serious questions 
about whether the IFA process can be improved more than marginally or If it is 
Inherentiy flawed. 


Mr. Chairman, this is not an easy issue. There are no quick solutions. That is 
why I look forward to the work of Mr. McCreiy and this Subcommittee, as well as the 
comments of the others here today. My proposal is one way to approach this problem 
and I am hopeflil that constructive discussion to follow will lead to the formuiation of an 
answer which will meet the bottom line: serving the needs of all seriously disabled 
children in a constructive manner. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much, Jerry, and again my 
apologies for putting you in Massachusetts rather than Wisconsin. 

Mr. Kleczka. Some people in Wisconsin would like me to be 
from Massachusetts. 

Chairman Shaw. Be careful. I am apologizing. 

You and I have talked about the welfare system in Wisconsin. I 
certainly should have known better. And, Jerry, I want to thank 
you and Jim for taking the lead on this Committee in spotlighting 
some problems in a very important Federal financing fund, which 
has been abused, but must be preserved. The good parts must be 
preserved and it must be tightened up so the system cannot be 
gamed. 

Do any of the Members on either side have any questions of this 
panel? 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I wanted to compliment the Chair and these wit- 
nesses for making it abundantly clear that they want to cut out the 
abuses and not the benefits for people who are eligible and who are 
qualified. I think that has been made clear. But I hope in the fu- 
ture as we move forward, that we can get rid of this mean-spirited 
language that makes it appear as though every program designed 
to give assistance to the poor, whether they are sick or whether 
they are kids, is going to become a Federal target under the new 
leadership. 

They are not as compassionate as you are in making it clear that 
we have abuse and we have to save the taxpayers’ dollars. Because 
even if you are sincere, when this is all over, you find out that 
those who lose the benefits are minorities and are children and are 
poor. Unless it is abundantly clear that they are not the targets, 
we could have very, very serious political problems. 

I say this to compliment the Chair who has done this throughout 
the hearings, and certainly our colleagues on the Committee. But 
I am afraid when this bottom line is drawn, those who have capital 
and wealth will be the beneficiaries and those that are just tr3dng 
to survive in this system on the city. State and Federal level are 
going to find that there is less available to them. 

So thank you for your patience, and I thank the witnesses for 
their observations of a good program that may have a few bad peo- 
ple manipulating it. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that 1 agree with 
my colleagues on the need for reform, and like you, I heard from 
teachers and school officials who care very much about the children 
they teach who called me and made me aware of the abuses within 
this system because they are often asked to be the witness in the 
IFA evaluation. And so that is how they know what is going on. 

And 1 just want to say that I look forward to working with both 
of you. 1 hope we can come up with a bipartisan approach to re- 
forming the system. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Like my colleagues, I very much welcome the testimony of both 
of our distinguished colleagues and commend them for their effort 
to get at the abuse in this program. 

Mr. McCrery, let me just ask you or Mr. Kleczka, in terms of SSI 
for Children, do you have, based on your work, any guess or esti- 
mate as to the extent of the abuse? 

And, Mr. McCrery, do you have any idea what the effect of your 
proposal would be? What percentage of those children now receiv- 
ing benefits would be eliminated from the program? 

Mr. McCrery. If, Mr. Levin, we do away with the IFA, the indi- 
vidualized functional assessment, and you take out of the universe 
children who have qualified for SSI under that subjective criteria, 
it is almost 30 percent of the universe. We suspect that some of 
those children could have qualified under the medical listings in 
the SSI Program. 

So if you say that, maybe, 10, 15 percent of those could have 
qualified under the medical listings, I would say rough figures, 25 
percent of the children may not be on the rolls if you do away with 
the IFA. 

Mr. Levin. So you are saying that about 25 percent who are now 
on the rolls would be eliminated. Do we have any assessment as 
to the nature of the disabilities of those children, of the 25 percent 
who would be eliminated from the rolls? Because I think we are 
reading — or will hear elsewhere, that a number of those children 
who did not qualify under the medical listing have disabilities of 
some severity. Do we know what the nature of the disabilities are 
of the children — of this 30 percent? 

Mr. Kleczka. Mr. Levin, if I could respond to that. 

The T^ost-Zebley decision provided for the individualized func- 
tional assessment test. And it is a much broader measure than the 
medical listings prior to the Supreme Court. And so today we have 
such things as conduct disorders being made part of the qualifica- 
tions for SSI payments. We also have a standard where if the child 
is not up to the norm or his or her actions are not up to the norm 
of a child the same age, that would qualify the child. 

So what we see here is a very relaxed standard by the Zebley de- 
cision. However, I should point out that in 1990, about the same 
time as the Supreme Court decision, there was a change in the 
medical listings. And what I would think that we have to do before 
we finally draft the plan or submit it to the Committee, we have 
to also explore those listings. Pent of the revised regulations on SSI 
include what we know now as ADHD which is a hyperactivity dis- 
order. And I think there, again, like the conduct disorder or IFA, 
that has to be seriously looked at for many children who qualify 
under ADHD. 

When I discussed this with my sister when I was back home last 
week, there were four of us in the family, myself, a brother and two 
sisters. And after I explained what that was all about, she indi- 
cated that back when we were growing up, we all would have 
qualified for that. However, the program was not around. So it has 
to be seriously looked at, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Because in the testimony that is coming from, I 
think, from Jane Ross, it says in 1990 SSA revised its medical 
standards for assessing mental impairments in children, adding 
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separate listings for such impairments as attention deficit hyper- 
activity disorder, autism and other pervasive developmental and 
personality disorders. 

My time is up. I commend you for your efforts, and I hope that 
your efforts will lead to some constructive effort in Committee. 

Mr. Rangel. Would the Chairman yield for a moment? 

I just wanted to find out under what heading did my colleague 
become eligible for SSI as a child? 

Mr. Kleczka. This colleague? Conduct disorder, I am sure, Mr. 
Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I am inclined to agree, I just wanted to check it out. 

Mr. Kleczka. In fact, it is continuing in my adult age. 

Chairman SHAW. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your testimony this morning, and I am sure that as 
a child that the amount of time that I spent with my nose in the 
corner of a classroom, I would have had a disruptive type of behav- 
ioral disorder and would have qualified for this. 

But, obviously, we are here to try to determine the best way to 
use the taxpayers’ dollars. I think that there is no question that 
all of us believe that people, and especially children who are truly 
disabled, need to be provided extra assistance. 

How can we, Mr. Kleczka, in a bipartisan fashion, come up with 
some legislation that can prevent the abuse without spending so 
much money tr 3 dng to chase after the abuse? You know, for every 
dollar that you try to save, you spend $2 trying to monitor the sav- 
ings. Do you have some suggestions on that? 

Mr. Kleczka. Well, I think the first thing we have to do is rede- 
fine and tighten up the criteria. I know full well there will be some 
reexaminations of some of the children that would not be eligible 
under that criteria. But as Jim indicated, with a 30-percent growth 
due to a court decision called Zebley, which instituted the IFA, the 
individualized functional assessment, that has caused the most 
problems that we read about and hear about from our constituents. 
Once we look at that, that could be a big part of cleaning up some 
of the problems and providing some direction for this program. 

Mr. Ensign. Before that decision, was the abuse nearly as bad 
or was it still bad before that decision, Mr. McCrery? 

Mr. McCrery. Yes, Mr. Ensign, there was some abuse prior to 
the Zebley decision, and Mr. Kleczka referred to that earlier. There 
was some rewriting of the regulations just prior to the Zebley deci- 
sion which expanded the medical impairments listing. And we do 
need to take a look at that as well. However, if you just do away 
with the IFA, you have solved the bulk of the problem. Mr. Kleczka 
said 30 percent. It is actually a 300-percent increase since the 
Zebley decision. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kleczka. Mr. Chairman, one further point. Since 1980 to 
1985 to 1990, there was, I would say, growth in the program, but 
it was moderate. From 1980, it was 229,000 children; 1985, 265,000 
children; and in 1990 when the new listings came out and the 
Zebley decision, we were at 340,000; then in 1991, it grew to 
439,000; 1993, 771,000; and in 1994, 893,000. So we have seen 
rapid, rapid growth since 1990. 
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Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, I also want to recommend to the 
Committee, you have at your desk a reprint of articles from the 
Baltimore “Sun” that ran over the last week or so. This is a com- 
pilation of articles, not only on the children’s program but the ad- 
dicts, and so forth. But the article on the children’s program is ex- 
cellent. 

John O’Donnell and Jim Harner did excellent research. And I 
recommend this very highly to the Members of the Committee to 
get a sense of the abuses in this program. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me ask my colleagues, how much of this in rewriting the reg- 
ulations, as you mentioned earlier, can be placed — not blamed per 
se, on the SSA and its disability determination section. The admin- 
istrative part of this and many of these applications, like on this 
conduct disorder my colleague talked about earlier, how much of 
this has the administration indicated are caused by the lack of re- 
sources and the lack of financial resources to address this problem, 
such that they have let so many of these cases go, that we have 
seen abuse in the SSI Program? 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Ford, on the next panel, there happens to be 
an area manager of disability determinations from the State of 
Louisiana. And each State, of course, has their own disability de- 
terminations. It is handled by the States. But Mr. Parker will be 
able to answer this question more fully. 

But basically, the information I have received from disability de- 
termination workers is that their hands are pretty much tied. They 
have to qualify children if they meet these criteria. And they are 
not happy about it. But there is not much they can do because of 
current law. 

Mr. Ford. Are the regulations written in such a way that this 
conduct disorder is on this checklist and it could qualify one of 
these children for the disability benefits? 

Mr. McCrery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. So, don’t you see the SSA needing administrative help 
to address some of these problems? 

I saw, in the last couple of years, many of the applications of 
these fake disabilities. Some of the claims have been filed, and 
many of these claims have been denied — only in the recent 15, 18 
months. Why was this not a fact, maybe 4, 5, 6, 7 years ago after 
the 1989 Supreme Court case? 

Mr. Kleczka. If I understand the question, in my meetings with 
the Wisconsin SSA officers and also the determination board which 
is housed in Madison, Wisconsin, their workload is high, but never- 
theless they are keeping up with it. 

I know full well right after the re-review and the change of list- 
ings in 1990 and the Supreme Court decision, they were just flood- 
ed with reapplications, redeterminations, with some very large 
back payment checks. And I think all of that has now sort of set- 
tled down. They still do not have the resources, Mr. Ford, for any 
re-reviews and that is the sad part. 

Mr. Ford. Any idea how many applications are pending now be- 
fore the SSA? 
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Mr. Kleczka. It is State by State. I have no idea on what the 
Wisconsin application backlog would be. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. OK, I believe if there are no other questions of 
this panel — Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, thank you 
for your testimony. We look forward to hearing it expanded in the 
panels we hear today. 

I would like to make mention of the fact that the gentleman from 
New York referred earlier to lack of compassion among Repub- 
licans and leadership on this issue. But as Speaker Gingrich has 
said over and over again, our goal with SSI is to bring integrity 
back into this program and to find a way to protect the needy, but 
to stop the cheaters. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Just quick, because we have a vote. I am not 
quite clear what happens to 209(b) States which have more restric- 
tive Medicaid criteria than SSI. How does your proposal affect 
those States? 

Mr. McCrery. At the present time, we don’t have a provision af- 
fecting those States. As you know, they were opted out some time 
ago. And that continues to be a problem, even under the existing 
system. So it is possible that we could address that within the con- 
text of this reform, but so far, we have not come up with any pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Kleczka. Mr. Chairman, if I might before we go for the vote, 
Mrs. Kennelly, let me ask you a question, if that is proper. Are the 
SSI children receiving adequate medical care in your State and the 
12 other 209(b) States? 

Mrs. Kennelly. We have an interesting situation. We are one of 
those States that SSA says only has one child receiving Medicaid 
and SSI. 

Mr. Kleczka. I think that is the criteria I will judge. If the 
209(b) States are providing adequate medical services, let them 
continue. Any additional services that we provide in lieu of cash or 
if we do a block grant, I am assuming that States, take Connecti- 
cut, would participate in that, or if it is totally refunded, you would 
not have any fiscal responsibility. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

I would like to just highlight what Ms. Dunn said. I think some- 
times we hear each other here in the Congress but we are not lis- 
tening to each other. I don’t see that there has been a lack of com- 
passion expressed by anybody on this subject. Nor do I expect to 
hear that. 

I would like to thank Jerry and Jim for being part of this panel. 
If Mr. Parker and Mr. Gardner and Ms. Higginbotham would come 
to the witness table. 

We are going to recess. 

I would like also to ask while we are recessing — it will be about 
15 minutes while we pick up these votes, if the television sets, and 
I assume we are through with them, if they could be removed, it 
would be helpful to us. 

Thank you. 
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Recess for 15 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. We are this morning going to be disrupted I 
think quite a few times for votes, but we will proceed as expedi- 
tiously as we can under the circumstances. Recognizing that many 
of you are here at some sacrifice to your personal schedule and per- 
sonal convenience, we will be as thoughtful as we possibly can. 

On our next panel we have Wayne Parker, the area manager of 
the State of Louisiana Disability Determinations Service, in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, who will describe the abuses he has seen in 
the disability program involving children. He is joined by James 
Gardner, past president of the Association for Retarded Citizens, 
and himself the parent of a disabled child. Finally, Karen 
Higginbotham, parent of a disabled child, who is joining us today 
from Opelousas. I am corrected by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Welcome to all of you, and those of you who have submitted testi- 
mony, we have that, and it will be made a part of the record. If 
you care to summarize, you may. 

I will begin with you, Mr. Parker. 

STATEMENT OF WAYNE PARKER, AREA MANAGER, STATE 

OF LOUISIANA DISABILITY DETERMINATIONS SERVICE, 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

Mr. Parker. Chairman Shaw, Members of the Subcommittee, I 
am Wayne Parker, the area manager of the Disability Determina- 
tions Office in Shreveport, Louisiana. However, the testimony I will 
give you today is not the official position of my agency, but that of 
a concerned citizen and the father of a child with multiple medical 
problems. 

I have become aware of the enormous problems created by new 
guidelines since the Zebley v. Sullivan Supreme Court decision was 
made in 1990. Prior to this decision, SSI children’s claims were ad- 
judicated by determining if the child’s medical impairment met or 
equaled the severity of the medical listings. Now they are also eval- 
uated using an individualized functional assessment. 

As a result of the new criteria, the educational community has 
been requested to provide information detailing how the child func- 
tions at school. This additional requirement has created enormous 
problems in the educational community and for the children whose 
claims are being adjudicated. 

Let me share with you some of the problems that have been ex- 
pressed to me by teachers, principals and special education person- 
nel. 

Teachers have been asked to spend a significant amount of their 
time each year completing forms for this program, instead of teach- 
ing students and preparing lesson plans. 

Reports from teachers state that frequently average students be- 
come behavior problems and start performing poorly in school just 
prior to the time they receive an SSI form to complete. 

Several teachers have reported overhearing their students dis- 
cuss what you have to do to receive a crazy check. 

One teacher reported that a child told her that his mother had 
promised him a Nintendo if he would fail and get expelled from 
school. 
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A first grade student from Riverside Elementary in Simmsport, 
Louisiana, asked her teacher if she was crazy, ^^en the teacher 
asked her why she asked such a question, the little girl replied, 
“My Mama said I had to be crazy so she could get a check.” 

One fifth grade teacher in Avollyes Parish reported a parent who 
wanted her child moved away from another child because the child 
kept telling her child how stupid he was for completing his home- 
work. The child said he was going to get an SSI check and was 
never going to work. 

The principal of South Side Elementary in Lake Providence re- 
ported being called from his office to see a student who was rolling 
around in the hall yelling, “They are after me.” When he arrived, 
he found nothing wrong with her, but one of the teachers said, 
“We’ll be getting the forms on her pretty soon.” They received the 
forms 5 days later. 

Teachers, in some cases, have been threatened because the child 
they completed an SSI form on had been denied benefits. 

Special education personnel have been forced to evaluate stu- 
dents on demand from parents even though teachers had not iden- 
tified an educational or health concern. 

Some parents have demanded that special education personnel 
lower test scores so their child would qualify for SSI. 

Some parents have even demanded that their child be placed in 
a special education classroom when the child was performing well 
in school. 

A preschool child from East Carroll Parish told a school psycholo- 
gist that he saw balloons coming out of the walls. When questioned 
about the statement, he said, “Oh, I forgot, mamma said say blood 
was coming out of the wall.” 

This list could continue. However, the educational community is 
not alone in the problems seen with the SSI children’s cases. Psy- 
cholo^sts performing intelligence tests and mental status exams 
for disability determinations frequently report children who have 
been coached or have not performed to their maximum capacity. 

Disability examiners have also identified additional problems in 
the development of evidence on a claim. They have seen grades 
that have been changed on report cards, names that have been 
changed on school records, school function forms that have been 
changed after the teacher has completed them, and names that 
have been changed on medical records. 

What happens to those who attempt to obtain benefits through 
fraud and are caught in the process? Nothing. We are told there 
is nothing we can do. I am not aware of any attempt to prosecute 
anyone for attempting to fraudulently obtain benefits. 

A recent GAO study found 67 percent of SSI child claims are ap- 
proved because of mental impairment. The number of children’s 
claims approved because of a mental impairment has quadrupled 
since the criteria were loosened. However, many disability examin- 
ers and medical consultants are concerned that there is not com- 
parable severity in SSA sidelines between children with mental 
impairments and adults with physical impairments. 

Since the Zebley decision was made, there has been a drastic in- 
crease in the number of SSI claims. In the Shreveport office, we 
have received more than twice the number of children’s claims 
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than the combined total of Social Security disabled workers, dis- 
abled widows and children of disabled, retired, or deceased work- 
ers. Despite the large number of claims being approved for benefits, 
very few continuing disability reviews are being performed to de- 
termine any improvement in the condition of the children. 

The increase in frivolous applications has resulted in increased 
administrative cost to the agency. There has been a significant in- 
crease in personnel cost and the number of consultative exams pur- 
chased by the agency. This cost is due not only because of the in- 
creased number of claims but also due to the number of claims filed 
with no current source of medical evidence to support the allega- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you today. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of Wayne Parker, 

Area Manager, Disability Determinations Service, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


SubcommUtee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
January 27, 1995 


Chairman Shaw, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Wayne Parker, the Area Manager of the Disability Determinations office in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. However, the testimony I wiU give today is nut the official position 
of my agency, but that of a concerned citizen and the father of a child with multiple medical 
problems. 

I have become aware of the enormous problems created by new guidelines since the 
Zebley vs. Sullivan Supreme Court decision was made in 1990. Prior to this decision. SSI 
children's claims were adjudicated by determining if the child's medical impairment met or 
equaled the severity of the medical listings. Now they are also evaluated using an 
individualized functional assessment. As a result of the new criteria, the educational 
community has been requested to provide information detailing how the child funciion.s at 
school. 


This additional requirement has created enormous problems in the educational 
community and for the children whose claims arc being adjudicated. Let me share with you 
some i^f the problems that have been expressed to me by teachers, principals and special 
education personnel. 

1 , Teachers have been a.sked to spend a significant amount of their lime each 
.school year completing forms lor this program, instead of leaching students or 
preparing les.son plans. 

2. Reports troni teachers state that Ircqucntly average .students hcconic hcliavi<»r 
piohlcms and start pcrfomiing poorly in .sch(H)l ju.st prior to the lime they receive an 
SSI form to complete. 

y. Several teachers luvc reptated overhearing their students di.scuss what you have 
to do to receive a*'era/y cheek'*. 

4, One teacher reported that a child told her that his mother had pn>mi,scd Inm a 
Ninlendtt if he would lail and get expelled from sclum!. 

A lirsi grade student lr(»m Riverside Elementary in Simnisport. Louisiana asked 
her leachei ii she was cra/y. When the icachcr a.skcd her why she asked such a 
question the little girl replied, “my mamma .said I hud to be eruzy so she could get a 
check,” 

fi. One litlli glade teachci in Avi)llyes parish reported a parent who wanted her 
child moved away (icim aiuHhei child because the child kept lolling hei child how 
stupid he was fur completing his htmiework The child said he was going to got an 
.SSI check iind was never going to work 

7, 1 he principal ol .Soulliside Elementary in Lake Providence reported being called 
trom his ollicc to see a .student who wa.s rolling around in the hull yelling. “They 
ure alter me.” Wlien he arrived he found nothing wrong with her. but one of the 
teachers said. “Wc’ll be gelling the forms on her pretty soon." They received the 
forms live days later. 

H. Teachers, in some ca.sc.s. have been threatened because the child they comploied 
«iii SSI form on had been denied benefits. 

9. Special cducalioii personnel have been forced to evaliiule sludenLs on demaiul 
Irom parciiis even though teachers had not identified an educational or health 
concern 

M). Some piirenls have demanded that special education personnel lower lesi scores 
so their child would qualily for SSI 
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1 ! . Some parents have even demanded that their child be placed in a special 

education classroom when the child was performing well in school. 

1 2. A preschool child from East Cairoll parish told a school psychologist that he 

saw balloons coming out of the walls. When questioned about the statement he 

said, “Oh, 1 forgot mamma said say blood was coming out of the wall.” 

This list could continue. However, the educational community is not alone in the 
problems seen with the SSI children’s cases. Psychologists performing intelligence tests 
and mental status exams for Disability Determinations frequently report children who have 
been coached or have not performed to their maximum capacity. 

Disability Examiners have also identified additional problems in the development of 
evidence on a claim. They have seen grades that have been changed on report cards, names 
that have been changed on school records, school function forms that have been changed 
after the teacher has completed them, and names that have been changed on medical 
records, 

What happens to those who attempt to obtain benefits through fraud and are caught 
in the process? Nothing. We are told there is nothing we can do. 1 am not aware of any 
attempt to prosecute anyone for attempting to fraudulently obtain benefits. 

A recent GAO study found 67% of SSI child claims are approved because of a 
mental impairment. The number of children’s claims approved because of a mental 
impairment has quadrupled since the criteria were loosened. However, many disability 
examiners and medical consultants are concerned that there is not comparable severity in 
SSA guidelines between children with mental impairments and adults with physical 
impairments. 

Since the Zebley decision was made, there has been a drastic increase in the number 
of SSI child claims. In the Shreveport office we have received more than twice the number 
of children’s claims than the combined total of Social Security disabled workers, disabled 
widows and children of disabled, retired, or deceased workers. Despite the large number 
of claims being approved for benefits, very few continuing disability reviews are being 
performed to determine any improvement in the condition of the children. 

The increase in frivolous applications has resulted in increased administrative cost 
to the agency. There has been a significant increase in personnel cost and the number of 
consultative examinaiion.s purchased by the agency. This cost is due not only because of 
the increased number of claims but also due to the number of claims filed with no current 
source of medical evidence to support the allegations. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before you today. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Gardner. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES B. GARDNER, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 

AND PAST PRESIDENT, THE ARC, FORMERLY ASSOCIATION 

FOR RETARDED CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Gardner. Ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, I appear 
before you today to tell you that according to all reliable available 
data and my own personal experience over the past two decades 
since my daughter was bom. Supplemental Security Income is 
achieving just what it was intended for in the vast majority of 
cases. It is the one program which empowers the family, which is 
unique and diverse in each and every case, to meet the real needs 
of the child with mental retardation and other severe disabilities. 

Although my daughter passed the maximum age of 18 more than 
3 years ago without partaking prior to that time of the benefits 
under discussion here because we were not poor by Federal stand- 
ards, I know that the cash subsidy, although only $458 per month, 
in tandem with the medical coverage provided by Medicaid, has 
avoided the incredibly more costly and devastating consequences of 
a lifetime of institutionalization. 

My personal experience, interaction with many families, and 
dealing with advocates, consumers and professionals over the years 
while serving as president of The Arc of Louisiana and The Arc of 
the United States, convinces me without a doubt that if the cash 
subsidy is eliminated in favor of a more restricted parceling out of 
a limited list of services without regard to the diverse needs of the 
American family and the SSI beneficiaries, the result will be a sub- 
stantial increase in homelessness of poor families, as well as a 
sharp increase in costly out-of-home placements and inappropriate 
institutionalization. 

The SSI cash subsidy was not intended for medical expenses, for 
children and adults, but rather for food, shelter, clothing and the 
many extra increased expenses occasioned by severe disability. 

What about child care, transportation, nutritional supplements, 
assistive technology, increased cost for utilities, respite care, dia- 
pers, and even counseling for some or all family members in the 
family? People with mental retardation and other disabilities need 
all of these things and more. 

The SSI cash subsidy may well enable a parent to stay home and 
take care of the child. It was intended to benefit the entire family, 
not just the child. By benefiting the family, it also benefits the 
child. 

Every out-of-home placement envisioned by the public or private 
sector is vastly more expensive than the cash subsidy under discus- 
sion here when the child remains at home. Average annual institu- 
tionalization costs of $77,434 are more than five times the expendi- 
ture for keeping the child at home and providing SSI and special 
education costs totaling $15,500. This is a savings of $62,000 per 
year per child. 

Mental retardation is a lifelong disability. It does not come and 
go. A consistent body of medical and developmental history is al- 
most always available to support the diagnosis, and this largest 
group constitutes 44 percent of the enrollment of children on SSI. 
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Mental retardation cannot be faked. Social Security studied more 
than 600 applications last year, and of the 13 where faking was 
suspected, only three were accepted in the program, but on other 
information than the test results which were disregarded in mak- 
ing the determination. 

Approximately half the people who apply now are rejected na- 
tionwide to the program, and 62 percent are rejected in my home 
State of Louisiana, which is the highest rejection rate in the United 
States. No other studies or statistics have been developed or offered 
to date during these discussions in recent times. 

A commission created last year to study the SSI Children’s Dis- 
ability Program is in place and ready to begin its work right now 
and report to you in November. Why not let the commission do its 
work? 

The hundreds of thousands of families who are receiving the cash 
subsidy and doing the right thing by their children find themselves 
about to lose the cornerstone of their security because of alleged 
but yet unquantified abuse by a small minority of recipients who 
certain members of the media, public educators, and bureaucrats 
claim to have found ripping off the system. 

If we assume they are correct, why not first examine the effec- 
tiveness of the Social Security Administration and the State agen- 
cies charged with processing and determining eligibility? 

Why not examine and attempt to make more effective the mon- 
itoring of the expenditures of representative payees of children? 

Why not reevaluate eligibility of all children every 2 to 5 years 
depending on the original diagnosis and the strength of documenta- 
tion on the issue of the permanency of the disability? 

Some conditions will never change with treatment, but some do 
change. As a litigator professional in the tort system, I know that 
psychiatry and psychology have procedures and skills to identify 
the malingerer from the genuine. Why not improve the utilization 
of that expertise and the eligibility and review process to address 
the problem rather than simply throwing out the baby with the 
bath water? 

My professional education coupled with the support of my ex- 
tended family allowed me to generate adequate resources to keep 
my daughter at home for the past 21 years. Had those financial 
and human resources not been available, the cost to the public of 
our out-of-home placement would have surpassed $1 million by the 
time she reached the age of 18. 

Let us not be too quick to replicate this cost across America by 
pulling the rug out from under poor families with children with 
mental retardation and other severe disabilities. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES B. GARDNER ON BEHALF OF THE ARC 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

JANUARY 27. 1995 


INTRODUCTION 

On behalf of The Arc, I want to thank the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources for 
this opportunity to testify regarding the Supplemental Security Income program. I am a member of the 
nation^ Legal Advocacy and Human Rights Committee of The Arc, as well as a Past President of the 
national organization. I am the parent of a young woman with mental retardation who receives SSI benefits 
as an adult. As a parent, an active member of our local chapter of The Arc, and an attorney in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, I am very familiar with the day-to-day struggles of parents, families, and individuals with ment^ 
retardation and other serious disabilities. 

The Arc is the largest voluntary organization in the United Slates devoted solely to the welfare of the 
more than seven million people who are mentally retarded and their families. Its national membership 
numbers over 120,000 people, more than half of whom are parents of children and adults with mental 
retardation, and includes people who are mentally retarded themselves. The Arc has approximately 1,200 
state and local chapters throughout the country. Since its founding in 19S0, 7*he Arc has participated actively 
in the formulation of public policy with respect to the rights of, and services, supports, and benefits for, 
citizens with mental retardation, including public policy concerning the SSI and Social Security disability 
programs. 

SSI AND PEOPLE WITH MENTA_LJ^ETARDATION 

People with mental retardation who are SSI beneficiaries are dependent upon SSI and Medicaid for 
many of their basic needs such as food, shelter, clothing, medical care and long term supports and services. 
About 825,000 children (302,000) and adults (523,000) under age 65 with mental retardation receive SSI 
benefits. Children with mental retardation constitute 44 percent of the total number of children who receive 
cash assistance through the SSI program and constitute a majority of the 66 percent of children with mental 
impairments receiving SSI. 

PROPOSALS FOR REFORMING THE CHILDREN'S SSI PROGRAM 

While there is no specific proposal before the Subcommittee at this time, The Arc is extremely 
concerned about proposals which have come to the forefront of discussions. It is our understanding that a 
proposal may come forward to eliminate the federal cash benefit to children and, instead, to grant (or block 
grant) the money to the states to provide services, not cash, to the children whom the states choose to serve. 
We also understand that the proposal would potentially limit the definition of disability for children, 
specifically eliminating consideration of functional capacity when determining disability. 

We believe that this proposal actually runs contrary to a key precept of this Congress: to reduce 
govemmcnl involvement in the lives of its citizens. Rather, the proposal would disempower 
families/beneficiaries from making their own decisions regarding their own needs within the modest cash 
benefit amount and, instead, give the funds to the states to develop and provide new services within a 
specified menu. The proposal would actually reduce a family's flexibility in meeting the needs of the child 
with severe disability. It assumes that people with low incomes are incapable of making appropriate 
decisions regarding themselves and their children. 

FRQPOSALS IGNORE THE REAL NEEDS O^FAMILIES: CERTAIN NEEDS CANNOT BE MET BY A 


Many critics of the SSI children's program are ignoring the very real needs of children with mental 
retardation and other disabilities and their families and are proposing sweeping changes to the program which 
will harm many families. 

The maximum federal benefit for an individual in 1995 is $458 per month, less than $5,500 per year. 
By its very nature, the SSI program provides only a very minima) income subsidy which does not even bring 
people to the federal poverty line. Families with children with severe disabilities who labor to provide for 
their children and to plan for their future arc struggling on the edges of economic survival. Any tj^e of 
emergency or unexp^ted expense could throw many of these families into an economic tailspin. ttey 
depend upon the cash which they receive to maintain the family's existence. 

Despite the recent sensational news stories regarding the children's SSI program, the vast majority of 
eligible children benefit from the cash assistance program because it allows their families to meet their needs 
for food, clothing, shelter, and other basic necessities or goods. Families are able to tailor expenditures 
based upon the child's current needs and the unique circumstances of the family and arc more able to respond 
to changing or unusual circumstances than typical service systems approaches. In addition, substituting more 
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services for cash will not address the children's and families* needs for income support to supply basic 
necessities such as food, clothing, and shelter. We believe that the current mix of SSI cash benefits and the 
services available through various ^ucaiional, social services, and health/medical agencies is better suited to 
meeting the complex variety of a child's needs than an all-or-nothing approach: neither an all-cash approach 
nor an all-services approach will meet the wide variety of needs in a child's life. Both are required. 

Many parents of SSI eligible children with disabilities report that their families would fall apart if the 
cash benefits were to be discontinued. They point out that they are able to keep their children at home, with 
the family, rather than in an institution, because of the assistance of the SSI cash. Many are fearful of what 
will happen to them and their children if cash benefits are hailed. Many will be homeless. 

If not from a humanitarian view of family and the value of a loving family to a growing child, then 
from a purely fiscal point of view, the Subcommittee should listen to the pleas of these families. The average 
cost of institutionalization in this country for people with mental retardation is over $77,434 per year. The 
combination of the availability of speciad education services and SSI benefits for low-income families has 
significantly reduced the rate of institutionalization of children. In 1969, of the almost 200,000 people with 
mental retardation living in institutions, about 95,000 were children. Tc^ay, it is estimated that only 65,000 
people with mental retardation are living in institutions and only 6,000 are under age 21. The significance of 
this social change should not be ignored; we should not help to reinstate the economic pressures which may 
ultimately force families to institutionalize their children with severe disabilities. The savings to government 
are signincant, also: combining the average annual costs of special education ($ 10,000 per student) with the 
maximum federal SSI benerit (less than $5,500) results in annual costs of about $15,500 per child -- a 
savings of $62,000 per year per child versus the costs of institutionalization. 

In preparation for this hearing, The Arc sent an informal survey out to families of children who 
receive SSI benefits regarding their expenditures on behalf of their children, their work situations, and the 
types of services that their children require, among other things. Our office has been swamped with phone 
calls and compleuxl questionnaires. Due to time constraints, we were unable to compile the information in a 
way to do it justice prior to the hearing. However, we are compiling the information and will be happy to 
supply the statistics and work with Subcommittee Members and others regarding the issues of critical 
importance to these families. 

STUDIES PaNOT BEAR OUTREPQRTS OF WIDESPREAD ABUSE 

Contrary to the conclusions drawn from sensational anecdotal stories in the media and elsewhere, data 
from three recent federal government studies and reports of the growth in the children's SSI program 
(General Accounting Office; Social Security Administration internal review; and Department of Health and 
Human Services Office of Inspector General) indicate that there is not widespread abuse of the system or 
attempts by parents or children to "fake" disability. The GAO reports that 70 percent of the children who are 
found eligible for SSI are found eligible on the basis of the medical standards of severity in the "listings*. 

Yet the proposed reforms to the program are designed to broadly sweep away all of the good aspects of the 
program as well as those areas where improvements could be made. 

It is important to comment here on one aspect of the OIG report which is particularly troubling to us. 
The report states that "if Congress intendis the program to help children with disabilities become adults 
capable of engaging In substantial gainful activity, changes are needed to ensure that the children receive 
the assistance they need for them to meet this objective." (emphasis added) We have no quarrel with trying 
to ensure that children have the assistance they need to reach their goals. However, the first half of the 
statement sets up an unrealistic goal, in fact a "Caich-22*, for these children with severe disabilities. 

Because the eligibility standard for children is supposed to be comparable to that of adults, it makes no sense 
to expect that all these children will be able to engage in SGA as adults since, ^ definition, their diubilities 
are comparable to those that would prevent an adult from engaging in SGA. T^e reality is that, while some 
children will eventually become capable of engaging in SGA, very many of them will only be able to become 
partially self-supporting and many will require Hfe-long supports. The intended effect of providing support 
early in life, particularly in childhood, is to lessen the potential impact of disability over a lifetime, to 
prevent additional or secondary disabilities from developing, and to improve the overall potential of the 
individual. For many children with severe disabilities, a realistic goal would be to reduce the level of need 
for services over time and to improve the ability of the individual to be a contributing member of society and 
at least partially self-supporting; it would be unrealistic to expect them to engage in SGA. 

THE COMMISSION ON CHILDHOOD DISABILITY SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO COMPLETE ITS 
WORK 


In response to the media reports, the I03rd Congress established a Commission on the Evaluation of 
Disability in Children which is to report to Congress in November 1995. The Commission has been 
appointed and will begin meeting next week. The Commission should be allowed to carefully assess the 
complaints about the program and the overall use of the program by children with disabilities and their 
families. Congress should wait until the Commission has complete its work before it institutes major 
change. 
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OTHER. LESS DRASTIC. REFORMS ARE NEEDED 

The Arc acknowledges that there are several areas within the SSI children’s program which should be 
improved; both the implementation of the program and the public trust in the program would benefit. These 
areas include providing information to parents and others who serve as representative payees for children's 
benefits regarding their responsibilities, reporting requirements, and appropriate ways in which to spend the 
cash benefit on behalf of the child. In addition, the Social Security Administration should be conducting 
regular reviews regarding whether a child continues to be disabled ("continuing disability reviews"). SSA 
could intensify its efforts to ensure that the disability determination process is being pro]^rly implemented in 
all areas of the country, including increasing training and monitoring of the professionals involved in 
decision-making. SSA should promote available work incentive provisions more widely and work with the 
Departments of Labor and Education and other relevant federal agencies to improve the opportunities for 
children with severe disabilities to work to their highest potential. It may also be necessary to thoughtfully 
examine possible ways to handle benefits when there are multiple beneficiaries in a family. There are also 
other targeted wavs to address the specific problems of the SSI children's program without wholesale 
elimination or reduction of the cash benefit upon which so many children and their families depend. 

Congress must also recognize that the Social Security Administration will continue in its inability to 
thoroughly monitor the children's SSI program, and other programs within its responsibility, unless adequate 
resources are appropriated for administrative expenses. 

The Arc is willing to work with the Congress and the Administration to identify and develop 
appropriate remedies for the problems that actually exist in the children's SSI program. However. The Arc 
will continue to oppose sweeping changes which are harmful to the vast majority of children and their 
families and which have no basis other than tn sensational, anecdotal stories. 

We believe that a thorough discussion of the problems that exist in the children's SSI program 
requires an understanding of the history and development of the various components which make up the 
process for determining childhood disability. For this reason, we submit for the record the following 
summary of events leading to the expansion in the number of childhood disability applications in recent years 
and the increase in SSI childhood beneficiaries. 

THE HISTORY OF TiTE SSI CHILDREN'S PROGRAM SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD 

The Arc believes that it is imporunt to view the developments stemming from the Sullivan v. Zebley 
case, the subsequent revised childhood disability criteria, and the revised childhood mental impairment 
regulations in historical context with an understanding of the problems which existed prior to these major 
developments. Essentially, it must be remembered that in Zebley the U.S. Supreme court issued a landmark 
opinion on the basis of the finding that the Social Security Administration’s (SSA) regulations regarding 
childhood disability criteria were inconsistent with the law. 

Title XVI of the Social Security Act authorizes payment of Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
benefits to children who have an impairments of "comparable severity" to one that would be considered 
disabling for an adult. Under the Social Security Act, an adult is considered disabled, and therefore eligible 
for SSI benefits if, in addition to meeting income and resource criteria, he or she has an impairment that 
prevents him or her from engaging in any substantial gainful activity (SGA). SSA has a five-part test for 
determining disability for adults. The third step allows a person to be considered disabled If medical 
evidence of the impairments matches or is equal to ("meets or equals") one of the listings of impairments [20 
CFR 404, Subpart P, Appendix 1], which are presumed to be severe enough to preclude any gainful activity. 
If the adult does not qu^ify for SSI benefits at that step, steps four and five are designed to allow a 
vocational analysis to determine whether the adult could engage in his or her past work or any other work 
given his or her education and work experience. 

Prior to the Zebley decision, the determination of disability for children ended at the listings of 
impairments step. To be determine disabled, a child had to show that his or her impairment matched or was 
equal to one of the listed adult or childhood impairments. If the child could not make such a showing, there 
was no step in (he childhood disability determination process comparable to the vocational assessment for 
adults. The child was simply found to be not disabled for purposes of the SSI program. 

The Zebley case was a class action suit on behalf of Brian Zebley, two other named plaintiffs, and all 
individuals "who are now, or who in the future will be entitled to an administrative determination ... as to 
whether supplemental security income benefits are payable on account of a child who is disabled, or as to 
whether such benefits have been improperly denied, or improperly terminated, or should be resumed". In a 
7-2 decision written by Justice Blackmun, (he Supreme Court ruled that the childhood disability regulations 
were inconsistent with the statutory standvd of "comparable s^erity." The Court found that failure to 
provide for an individualized functional analysis for children nullifi^ Congressional intent to link the 
childhood disabilities criteria to the adult criteria. The Court went on to state: 

The fact that vocational analysis is inapplicable to children does not mean that a functional analysis 

cannot be applied to them. An inquiry into the impact of an impairment on the normal daily activities 

of a child of the claimant's age-speaking, walking, washing, dressing and feeding oneself, going to 
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school, playing, etc.— is, in our view, no more amorphous or unmanageable than an inquiry into the 

impact of an adult's impairment on his ability to perform any other kind of substantial gainful work 

which exists in the national economy". 

The Court also noted that childhood disability listings were not exhaustive and included only the more 
common impairments: "There are, as yet, no specific listings for many well-known childhood impairments, 
including spina bifida, Down's syndrome, muscular dystrophy, autism, AIDS, infant drug dependency and 
fetal alcohol syndrome." 

The judicial resolution of this issue came after years of effort by many advocacy and other 
organizations in the courts, in Congress, and through SSA to address the failure of the regulations to deal 
correctly with childhood disability. 

In 1990, SSA appointed a panel of experts in child development and childhood disability to help the 
agency develop criteria for determining disability based on an individualized functional assessment. The 
experts represented a wide range of areas: general pediatrics, developmental genetics, developmental 
pediatrics, infant development, behavioral j^iatrics, pediatric psychology, pediatric neurology, child 
psychology, pediatric special Vacation, home and community care, family and support systems, physical and 
occupational deficits, early childhood education, pediatric rehabilitation, learning disorders, chronic illness 
and somatics, and communication disorders. 

New regulations for determining childhood disability on the basis of functional limitations were 
published by SSA and were immediately effective on February 11, 1991 as interim final regulations. Final 
regulations were published on September 9, 1993 with a sun^t date of Sept. 9, 1997, when SSA will further 
review the implementation of the regulations and consider any necessary changes. 

Under the regulations, provision is made to conduct an individualized functional assessment, which 
tncorporales all relevant past and present medical and nonmedical evidence in a child's case records. 

Evidence from people who know the child and his or her functional limitations, in addition to the evidence 
provided by doctors and other health professionals, is strongly encouraged. Information about the child from 
parents, other family members, caregivers, educators, and practitioners in other disciplines should be 
collected. Where discrepancies exist between formal test results and the child's usual behavior and daily 
activities, SSA requires the documentation and resolution of discrepancies. The evaluation of a child's 
development or functioning from infancy through childhood to maturation into adulthood may include his or 
her cognitive communicative, motor, social and personal/behavioral spheres of activity. The evaluation may 
further address responsiveness to stimuli (in children from birth to age one); personal/behavioral patterns (in 
children from one to 18); and concentration, persistence, and pace in completion of tasks (in children from 
three to 18). The evaluation also seeks to determine the extent to which the child can engage in sustained 
activities appropriate to his or her age. 

In understanding childhood disability determination, it should also be noted that SSA took one other 
critical action in the early '90s. On December 12, 1990, new regulations or "listings" were published for 
determining disability for children based on mental disorders (or impairments) and a new listing for 
disabilities based on Down syndrome or other serious hercditai^, congenital, or acquired disorders. This was 
a result of work initialed by SSA years before the Zebley decision. These regulations were effective 
immediately. 

The childhood mental impairments listings were substantially revised and took into account the child's 
age. The listings improved the criteria for determining who is disabled based on mental impairments before 
the need for a ^11 individualized functional assessment, while, in fact. Including some new functional 
assessment criteria at the listings level. The listings cover the following; mental retardation; psychoaclive 
substance dependence disorders; autistic and other pervasive developmental disorders; attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorders; developmental and emotional disorders of newborn and younger infants (birth to age 
one); organic mental disorders; schizophrenic delusional, and other psychotic disorders; mood disorders; 
anxiety disorders; somatoform, eating, and tic disorders; and personality disorders. 

In the preamble to the new Down syndrome rules, SSA indicated that experience showed that virtually 
all children with Down syndrome (except Mosaic Down syndrome) would be found disabled when the effects 
of their impairments could be properly documented and evaluated. Therefore, the new rules allow children 
whose Down syndrome has been established by clinical and laboratory findings to be considered disabled 
from birth without waiting until such time as functional limitations could be proven. 

Finally, the new listings for multiple body dysfunction due to hereditary, congenital, or acquired 
conditions assist in establishing disability from such conditions as phenylketonuria (PKU); fetal alcohol 
syndrome; mental retardation with known causes associated with impairments of other body systems; and 
other impairments. 

MUCH NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS FOR CHILDREN 

In a nutshell, the final rules for childhood disability determination in response to the Zebley decision, 
the childhood mental impairment regulations, and the regulations for Down syndrome and other serious 
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hereditary, congenital, or acquired disorders were the r^ult of much careful deliberation over the course of 
nearly a decade and involved numerous experts on child development and disability. While there are some 
problems as discussed above, overall the new regulations are a tremendous improvement for children and 
long overdue. After 20 years, children are just now beginning to receive the consideration of their 
disabilities which should have occurred from the beginning of the program. With such a long delay in 
implementation of the original intent of the program, it is no wonder that the numbers of children becoming 
eligible for the program are increasing rapidly. The dramatic increase in the numbers of eligible children 
must be seen in historical context and must not be allowed to serve as the basis for inappropriate cutbacks. 

CONCLUSION 

As discussed above, where there are problems, solutions must be carefully and surgically crafted to 
ensure that they are not overreaching in effect. FranUy, we believe that many of the "problems* which have 
been reported are the result of misunderstandings of the SSI program, generally, and or the process for 
determining childhood disability, specifically. Where instances of abuse or exploitation are suspected, proper 
avenues for redress exist in the state child protective services systems and within the SSA representative 
payee system. Other improvements to the SSI program itself are discussed above and The Arc would ^ 
pleased to work with the Subcommittee regarding a package of amendments to improve the implementation 
of and the monitoring and enforcement of the program. 

Again, The Arc appreciates the opportunity to comment on the above issues and looks forward to 
working with the Subcommittee to enact targeted improvements to the SSI program. If you have any 
questions on the above, please contact Marty Ford at The Arc Governmental Affairs Office, (202) 785-3388. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Higginbotham, I understand you ran into some bad luck in 
the airport with regard to destruction of a wheelchair. We know 
that you and your daughter are here at great personal inconven- 
ience, and it makes me very, very pleased that you took the time 
to come and be with us and bring your daughter with you. 

If you would like to proceed, your full statement will be made a 
part of the record and you may proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN HIGGINBOTHAM, OPELOUSAS, 
LOUISIANA 

Ms. Higginbotham. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is 
Karen Higginbotham and I live in Opelousas, Louisiana, with my 
husband Danny and our children, Alison, who is 6, and Dustin, 
who is 5. Thank you for allowing me to speak to you today about 
SSI for children. 

Alison, who is here with me today, has physical and mental dis- 
abilities caused by a rare seizure (fisorder called infantile spasms. 
Although Alison is 6 years old she fimctions like a child who is only 
18 months old. She cannot do any of her personal needs. She can- 
not feed herself, hold a cup or take a bath. She cannot speak. She 
is incontinent and wears diapers. She must be supervised and at- 
tended to throughout the day. She has no concept of danger. She 
uses a wheelchair to go to school and to go any distance. 

Doctors told us that Alison’s prognosis was poor — so poor that 
they would not speculate about her future, but we were bound to 
prove them wrong. At the time we had no idea what was ahead for 
us or for Alison. 

Alison has separate sessions for physical, occupational and 
speech therapy every week. The gasoline costs alone for these trips 
add up fast. When Alison was past the age when most children 
were potty trained, we were still buying diapers for her. We took 
her to a speech therapy program out of town because there was no 
local program. We had to pay the full $800 tuition ourselves since 
Medicaid would not pay for a university program. The extra trans- 
portation costs were another $250. 

When Alison no longer fit in a baby crib, we adapted a twin bed 
for her which cost $200. We also purchased special switch-operated 
toys so she could play like other children, and they can cost up to 
twice as much as traditional toys. 

As Alison began to make some progress, we realized we had to 
make certain home modifications to help her develop even more. 
Since we were renting, we could not make the home modifications 
that would help Alison. So we bought a house even though it wiped 
out our savings and left us nothing for other family emergencies. 

To help Alison learn to do things for herself, we installed door 
levers and modified the bathroom for her. We added a ramp to the 
house for Alison’s wheelchair and rails for the back porch so she 
could play safely outside. Because Alison spends most of her time 
on the floor, we put carpet in her bedroom. 

The driveway was only dirt so we needed to concrete it for 
Alison’s wheelchair. Although putting gravel on the driveway 
would have been enough for us and Dustin, it didn’t work for 
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Alison’s needs. These improvements cost several thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Alison must have shoes with good ankle supports. Her shoes cost 
$50-$60 each, not like the $15 shoes that Dustin gets. Alison re- 
quires extra clothing because she is incontinent and I leave extra 
clothes at school and in the car for her frequent emergencies. 

We want to get an adapted tricycle for her. It would cost about 
$400 compared to the cost of Dustin’s $20 bike. Medicaid won’t 
cover this because recreation is not considered medically necessary. 
But we would really like Alison to have a tricycle so she could feel 
more like other kids — and it would also strengthen her leg muscles. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most difficult expenses for Alison is a 
funeral plan and a burial plot. Most life insurance companies won’t 
insure a child with disabilities. One company has insured her at a 
higher rate, but only for $5,000. Although this will cover a funeral 
and burial if she dies now, it won’t be enough later. We bought 
what we could because if we die before her, we don’t want Dustin 
to have to pay for his sister’s death. 

I have described the costs we have for Alison, both on a daily 
basis and extra things connected with her disability. These are ex- 
penses that we don’t have for Dustin. None of these expenses are 
covered by Medicaid. 

Every month I send a letter listing monthly income with my hus- 
band’s and my check stubs to the Social Security Administration. 
Once a year. Social Security sends us a report to fill out on how 
Alison’s SSI check is spent. I log the expenses for our entire house- 
hold. House payments, utilities, house insurance, food, mainte- 
nance and repair to our home is divided by four to account for 
Alison’s share. Any expenses that are strictly for her are logged as 
such, as I use this information for Social Security’s report. 

SSI is a tremendous help for us to provide what Alison needs. In 
the past year, Alison’s monthly SSI check has averaged $394.47. 
The check varies from month to month because my husband gets 
paid every 2 weeks, so some months he gets two paychecks and 
other months he gets three. Even if Alison got the maximum 
amount of $458 every month that would mean she would get 
$5,496 a year. If Alison were institutionalized, our State and Fed- 
eral Government would pay $60,000 a year for her. What do you 
think taxpayers want to spend? 

Mr. Chairman, if Alison were in an institution, all her needs 
would be provided at no cost to us, but we want to care for her. 

Actually, she would not get everything she needs in an institu- 
tion. She would not get the love and nurturing of her family. She 
would not have the opportunity to enjoy a family life like other 
children do. She would not be able to learn how to live in the com- 
munity. She would not grow up where all children deserve to — in 
their own homes with their families. 

We believe that families who want to raise their children with 
disabilities at home should have the right to do so. SSI allows us 
to make that choice. 

If my husband and I died today, Dustin would go to a foster or 
adopted home. But Alison probably wouldn’t be so lucky, and I bet 
she would end up in an institution. When some people talk about 
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family values and family unity, it seems like they only mean for 
“normal children” who don’t have special needs. 

Alison is the light of our lives. She has come further than doctors 
ever expected her to. When she was four she learned to crawl, pull 
to stand, and communicate with gestures. One month shy of her 
sixth birthday she began to walk unassisted in the house. She still 
needs her wheelchair when we go out and for any distance. We are 
elated by her progress and we are proving the doctors wrong. 

Her eyes light up when her daddy comes home from work. She 
shrieks when grandma and grandpa come to visit. She loves to put 
on my shoes just like most girls. She loves yogurt and going bye- 
bye. She attends Sunday Mass and goes to religion classes. She 
fights with Dustin just like any sister would. She laughs, shows 
you where her hair is and loves to hear music before going to bed. 
Dustin adores her. If Alison were in an institution, my husband 
and I would be devastated, and so would Dustin because he would 
lose his favorite playmate and best friend. 

Alison’s disabilities are hard on all of us — emotionally, physically 
and financially. My husband has worked and paid taxes his entire 
adult life. I have a small part-time job. I miss working full time, 
but being at home means I can work with Alison on her therapies 
every day and take her to all the therapy and doctor appointments 
she needs. We get respite care and personal care assistance for Ali- 
son, which frees up some time for me to be with Dustin. He de- 
serves to have a mother too. 

Even if I did not have a child with disabilities, I would still want 
the SSI Program for eligible children with serious disabilities and 
their families. I think many people who do not have disabilities fail 
to realize that we are all just temporarily able bodied. Any child 
could have an accident or get sick and suddenly have a debilitating 
disability or illness. Disabilities have no prejudice of sex, age, race, 
social status or political affiliation. 

Our family lives modestly and within our means. My husband 
works hard to support us and to meet our ordinary needs and I try 
to help. But we need some extra help to take care of Alison at 
home and we are made to feel guilty about getting it. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I want to say that Alison is not a bur- 
den to us. We love her dearly. We want her to reach her fullest po- 
tential in life and to have some level of independence as she grows 
up. She would have never progressed like this in an institution. 
The SSI she gets allows us to give her our constant love and atten- 
tion. We, her family, are the best decisionmakers about her needs. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thai^ you, Mr. Chairman. And thank all of you 
for your testimony today. 

Mr. Parker, you have heard comments today about the study 
that the Social Security Administration did to try to determine 
what level of fraud and abuse there was in the SSI Program for 
children. Are you familiar with that study? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. McCrery. It appears to me that the testimony you have 
given here today and the news accounts that we have seen on 
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“Prime Time” and the Baltimore “Sun” don’t exactly jibe with the 
Social Security Administration’s assessment. What is your assess- 
ment of the abuse of this program? 

Mr. Parker. One thing, after reviewing that study, it did not in- 
clude the results of children with mental retardation. It did include 
ADHD, but mental retardation is one of the most error prone, sub- 
ject to malingering categories we see. Why that was not included 
in the study, I do not know. 

One thing I do not know specifically how these samples were se- 
lected for that study, whether it was done based on an established 
diagnosis to determine if there was actually a mental impairment 
or whether it was done with an allegation of a mental impairment. 
It is not unusual for us to see cases with an allegation, but once 
we develop the evidence, there actually is no mental impairment. 
So if they established it with an established diagnosis, that is a 
good study. 

The other thing I am not aware of is what percentage of the 
claims that actually was, to determine if that study was large 
enough to be statistically valid. I did circulate the results of that 
study to my staff and I could not find a single disability examiner 
that thought it was accurate. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

So your assessment of the level of abuse of this program differs 
from the statement that the Social Secruity Administration gave 
us? 

Mr. Parker. Very significantly. 

Mr. McCrery. And, Mr. Parker, is it correct that you also have 
a severely impaired child? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, I do. I have a son with hemophilia, severe 
hepatitis C, and a shunt that has malfunctioned three times in the 
last 4 years. My medical bills every year for the last several years 
have been over $100,000, and I will reach the cap at three-quarters 
of a million dollars on my primary insurance within the next few 
months. 

Mr. McCrery. So you have some experience dealing with dis- 
abled children. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Mr. Gardner and Ms. Higginbotham, do you agree that there is 
abuse in this program? 

Mr. Gardner. Oh, I certainly believe that there is probably 
abuse in this program. I think any time you have any program, you 
are going to have some abuse. 

What I have not seen is any statistical quantification of the 
abuse. I know in the Chairman’s opening remarks, he mentioned 
100,000 people. But I have not seen any data about that. 

One of the things that has just come out that was very interest- 
ing that I was studying last night, on January 18, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration put out a copy of a memorandum to the various 
Commissioners — I guess the outlying people that are administering 
the program — on this subject of the abuse and the crazy checks and 
all that sort of thing. 

And I was reading that memorandum, and I noticed that last 
June, on June 20, a guideline was sent to all the Social Security 
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offices about reporting any of that type of activity. And between 
June 20 and December 8, 460-something cases of suspected abuse 
were sent to Social Security for review, and it said when they re- 
viewed those, that in only 32 of those cases of suspected abuse was 
Social Security granted. 

That letter pointed out that the statistics of the applications is 
115,000 per quarter. And if we are looking at roughly two quarters, 
we are talking about 466 cases being referred to be reviewed again 
out of, say, 200,000 cases, which is one-quarter of 1 percent. 

So while I feel certain there is probably abuse there, these media 
reports we have, I don’t know any families that have a whole 
bunch of children on SSI. So I certainly don’t think that is typical 
of the program. 

So I think there is abuse there, but I don’t think it has been 
quantified. And I think it needs to be quantified. And it can cer- 
tainly be addressed on how to deal with it in the eligibility deter- 
mination process, I think, and in reviewing the followup monitoring 
and review. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you for that response. I would like to fol- 
low up later and perhaps get your ideas on how we prevent this 
kind of abuse. 

The fact is that there are a great many families with multiple 
children on SSI that we have been able to locate and the news 
media has been able to locate. Why Social Security cannot do this, 
I don’t know, but it exists, it is out there, and the job of this Sub- 
committee is to find a way to stop it. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And let me thank the wit- 
nesses, and Alison’s mother. We are very delighted to have you 
here. I am sorry I missed the first part of your statement to the 
Committee. 

With Alison, do you have the Medicaid benefits — I may have 
missed that part of it — with your daughter? Do you have Medicaid? 
Does Alison have Medicaid? 

Ms. Higginbotham. Yes, sir, she does. 

Mr. Ford. She has Medicaid? 

Ms. Higginbotham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. You mentioned in your statement that the cash bene- 
fit certainly was a support system for you and your husband in tak- 
ing care of and raising Alison. What if the entitlement was re- 
moved with the Supplemental Security Income, that it was placed 
into a block grant that we would appropriate funds to the States, 
and the cash benefit was removed along with the Medicaid bene- 
fits, and some of the things you talked about in your opening state- 
ment would be provided up to a certain amount annually? Say 
those items that you would be buying for Alison would be provided 
by the government, and no cash benefits monthly from the Supple- 
mental Security Income? Would that impact, affect you and your 
husband in raising Alison? 

Ms. Higginbotham. First I need to ask you a question. I am not 
exactly sure what a block grant is and what it would do. 

Mr. Ford. A block grant would Just shift the responsibility to the 
State so that it would no longer be an entitlement program re- 
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ceived under the Social Security Administration, which you receive 
the Supplemental Security Income monthly check of whatever the 
monthly amount would be. 

Ms. Higginbotham. Would this block grant be only for medical 
expenses? 

Mr. Ford. It probably would be only for medical expenses, and 
some of the items that you have talked about earlier that Alison 
would need during the course of a year, those special things that 
you need to balance in order to give her the comfort she might 
need. 

Ms. Higginbotham. I see that there could be a lot of red tape 
involved and it could delay her getting some of these items she 
needs. As it is with Medicaid, you have to wait a long time, you 
have to wait for approval, and you also have to wait for a provider 
to order it. Sometimes if you need something right now, it is going 
to take — you may not get it for 3 to 6 months. 

So I see it as — if that would happen, it would be a great delay 
of equipment and/or services. And since a lot of the things that we 
provide for her, if it is considered medically necessary by the nor- 
mal standards, I could see that it could be a lot of problems. 

Mr. Ford. How long did it take you once you applied to the So- 
cial Security Administration’s office, from the date of the applica- 
tion with Social Security, how long did it take you to go through 
the process for the disability benefits for Alison? 

Ms. Higginbotham. I applied several times. I applied when Ali- 
son was just an infant and we were deemed ineligible because of 
income standards. I applied again when my husband had lost his 
job and we were still denied because of income standards. And I 
applied again when I had lost a job, and that is when we were able 
to get<it. 

The. last time we applied was in February 1992, and she was — 
she started receiving benefits in April of that year. Her medical cri- 
teria was already established. So it didn’t take very long. 

Mr. Ford. And you were denied once, twice, three times? Going 
through the regular process, the original application and to the 
Disability Determination Section, and all of the medical records I 
guess being supported in the application, I guess the reconsider- 
ation process, the disability determination process. 

Do you remember exactly how many times you were denied? I 
am trying to see 

Ms. Higginbotham. I believe it was twice. I believe it was on or 
about October 1988, the year she was born, and again around April 
1989, and again when I reapplied in February 1992. 

She was always eligible medically. 

Mr. Ford. She was always eligible medically. 

Ms. Higginbotham. Right. Her problems started at birth. 

Mr. Ford. You were means tested, you and your husband? 

Ms. Higginbotham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Parker, have you witnessed in your office many 
of these disability claims being denied, or do you know of any appli- 
cation that might have come to your office that should have been 
denied, that SSA or the Disability Determination Section approved 
these claims, and you felt very strongly that these individuals 
would not, should not have been qualified for SSI benefits? 
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Mr. Parker. We have seen an enormous number of attempts to 
defraud the system, and all of the cases we approved, we met So- 
cial Security Administration guidelines. 

There is a good bit of concern that there is not comparable sever- 
ity on requirements for an older American with a physical impair- 
ment. 

Mr. Ford. You think the claims you approved met the require- 
ments under the statute? 

Mr. Parker. We did everjdhing we could to screen those cases 
using their guidelines. 

Mr. Ford. I see my time has expired. But the abuse part of the 
SSI Program, you have not really seen a lot of that come through 
your office, are you saying? 

Mr. Parker. Oh, yes, we have seen an enormous amount. 

Mr. Ford. But those applications in many cases and instances 
have been rejected; is that correct? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Skaw. Mr. Collins will inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Higginbotham, to help clear up a little bit about what is an' 
entitlement versus a block grant, an entitlement is when you fit a 
certain criteria then you are entitled to funds through that pro- 
gram. A block grant would still be based on eligibility. 

If you are eligible for the program based on a situation such as 
Alison’s, then you would still be eligible for benefits under that pro- 
gram. The difference in entitlements is that it is funded by the 
Federal Government based on dollars needed. The block grant too 
would be based on dollars needed, but it would be appropriated 
year after year, not just an automatic funding, if that helps in any 
sort of way. 

This, as one of my colleagues mentioned, is a very politically sen- 
sitive area. But it is also a very sensitive area, especially with 
Members who have very, very deep compassion for situations such 
as mental retardation through disability. My wife and I have been 
very fortunate with our children, but I have brothers who have not 
been as blessed as I have, and due to some of the things that have 
occurred in our family over the last 40 years, Mr. Gardner, my 
mother was the founder of the Association for Retarded Citizens in 
Butts County, Georgia, many, many years ago. 

But, you know, in this body, we must look at the program. We 
must look at SSI from the standpoint that we do have a lot of peo- 
ple in this country who are in need, true need. But we do have a 
lot of people who are abusing the system in some way. And that 
is where we need to determine exactly how or what the best ave- 
nue is for determining eligibility. 

Mental retardation to me stands out because it is a chronic dis- 
ability. Mental retardation just doesn’t happen 1 day and is gone 
the next. You can go back and check the history and you can check 
it again next year or the year after. The mental retardation will 
still be there. 

Mr. Parker, you deal with the subject on a constant basis, at the 
office and at home. What would be your recommendations as to 
how we address eligibility? 
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Mr. Parker. One of the keys I see is to retain the Medicaid eligi- 
bility for children with severe disabilities, because one of my major 
concerns is that the person in my situation that has $100,000 in 
medical bills but, you know, makes $10 too much to qualify for SSI, 
„ has absolutely nothing. 

So they do not have the Medicaid eligibility. I think the idea of 
a block grant could be productive because one of the things, when 
we see children with ADHD, I think the educational community 
would be more beneficial in working with those children than giv- 
ing that cash to those parents. 

Mr. Collins. In the area of Medicaid, when a child reaches 18 
and becomes an adult, then they are eligible as an adult; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Collins. What is the difference between the day before they 
turned 18 and the day they turn 18? The costs are the same. The 
problems are the same. Especially in the area of mental retarda- 
tion. 

And we appreciate each of you being here, and Alison is a pretty 
little girl. 

Ms. Higginbotham. Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. Thanks for coming. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank you for having this hearing, and Mr. McCrery for the 
work he has done. And I think this hearing is highlighting the fact 
that we have a very, very difficult charge in front of us. 

Thank you, Ms. Higginbotham, for coming with Alison, for your 
suggestion to us that we absolutely should do something to help 
what you are doing, trying to keep your child at home and making 
ends meet. You are doing everything possible to have Alison’s life 
have quality to it. 

Yet, on the other hand, we saw the television presentation of the 
people who abuse the system. There is abuse in the system. So you 
highlight where we have to help people, and the other witnesss 
that have come here to support you and to back you up highlight 
that. 

So I think this whole hearing, Mr. Chairman, brings out that we 
have got a very, very important task of separating the truly needy 
for SSI and those who abuse the system. I think this is what this 
process is all about. And we have to be very, very careful in the 
process of getting the abusers, we don’t hurt those who rightfully 
qualify for SSI. 

So I thank you for the hearing and I thank you for coming. 

Mr. Parker, I have to say to you, you are trying to do your best, 
I know that, but the people in the agency are going to have to help 
us do better so we can separate the wheat from the chaff so that 
people don’t get hurt. I can’t tell you how to do your job. Something 
has gone askew, and this is something that I am scared to death 
we are going to hurt those who need it like Alison. 

Ms. Higginbotham. May I ask a question? From what I under- 
stand from your explanation of the block grants, and since children 
who get SSI also get Medicaid, in my understanding of it, it would 
serve the same purpose that Medicaid does, which is already in 
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place. To my understanding, and I may be wrong, you would be set- 
ting up something that is already in place. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Yes, but there is a concern here, and some of us 
are concerned that if you do a block grant, sending this back to the 
State, in the process you cut hack on the amount of moneys being 
spent to needy disabled persons. The State has less. You get less. 
Alison gets less. 

What we don’t want to do is say, OK, this is such a sticky, dif- 
ficult problem, we are going to send it back to the States. In the 
process people like you get hurt. 

So it is a technical situation, something we are going to have to 
wrestle with. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome the panelists and I appreciate their being here to ad- 
dress an issue which will require some of the wisdom of Solomon 
to sort through both the need to provide assistance for people with 
disabilities like Alison and also to try to address the problem of 
fraud. 

And I think we all recognize this is an enormous responsibility, 
and this may be the most difficult thing we do in this Subcommit- 
tee this year. 

Mr. Parker, it is my understanding that Social Security sent all 
disability examiners a special notice to follow Social Security proce- 
dures for reporting suspected cases of fraud, and that is especially 
in cases in which a child tells a teacher or some other professional 
that he was instructed by his parents to act up in class. This is one 
of those areas where supposedly there has been a certain amount 
of fraud. 

Do you believe that this effort has been successful in limiting the 
abuse of the SSI Children’s Program? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. We have had some of those in the regional 
Social Security Office in Dallas. But I am not sure that does any- 
thing to deter the children from happening. 

The major concern that I have is for the educational community, 
that what the parents are doing to these children in order to at- 
tempt to obtain benefits, they are destroying, you know, the will of 
the child to get a good education by encouraging them to fail. These 
are kids that could be doing well. 

They could become teachers themselves or doctors or lawyers. 
But they are not getting that encouragement at home. They are 
going the wrong way. 

One of the things I think we need to do is have the educational 
community involved in establishing the process. 

Mr. English. Thank you. My wife is a member of the educational 
community in our area, and certainly there has been a lot of anec- 
dotal concerns about precisely these kinds of situations. 

Mr. Parker, also, many of the program’s advocates refer to cited 
cases of abuse as being anecdotal. /Gid I wanted to get your reac- 
tion to that. And I was wondering, do you consider the number of 
cases of suspected fraud that you have seen in your office to be un- 
usual? 
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Mr. Parker. No, sir, I don’t. I don’t think it is unusual, because 
I am a member of the legislative committee that serves the South- 
west region for the National Association of Disability Examiners, 
and we have discussed this with a number of members across the 
country, and I think it is quite prevalent throughout the country. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Thank you again, for all of the members of the panel, for giving 
your time to help bring us up to speed on this very difficult issue. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much, and again, welcome. 

Mr. Gardner, you expressed the need so vividly, as well as Ms. 
Higginbotham. So let me, if I can, in a nonadversarial way, because 
I don’t think this is a matter of partisanship here in terms of how 
we root out the problem. 

So let me discuss with you, Mr. Parker, I am interested in hear- 
ing your ideas of how we root out the problem without uprooting 
those in need. 

You are the area manager. You are in charge of the determina- 
tion process for the Shreveport area, right? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. Are people now receiving benefits through your office 
who should not be? 

Mr. Parker. That is a pretty broad interpretation there. If you 
are saying are people — we do everything possible to screen those 
cases, following administration guidelines to make sure that they 
are not. Based on the evidence that we are able to obtain, we feel 
that we do a good job in screening the cases. 

Mr. Levin. Do you think in terms of preventing fraud and abuse, 
that you are doing an effective job within your area? 

Mr. Parker. We are doing everything we can with the resomces 
we have. 

Mr. Levin. Well, how effective a job do you think you are doing? 

Mr. Parker. That is really pretty difficult to say. I think it is 
fairly effective. One of the concerns, I reiterate, is things that are 
happening to children as a result of trying to get benefits, is one 
of the major concerns that I had expressed to Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. Levin. So your concern has been more what is happening to 
kids who try to apply, not the fraud that your office is unable to 
detect? 

Mr. Parker. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Levin. So let me then ask you about the IFA, and Mr. 
McCrery’s approach, which is one way to do it, and is offered in 
good faith in response to a problem. 

He is suggesting that that category essentially be eliminated, 
that no one would be eligible to receive benefits through an individ- 
ualized functional assessment. I think he said, Mr. McCrery, that 
that would eliminate about 30 percent of those now receiving SSL 

Mr. McCrery. I estimated 25 percent. 

Mr. Levin. Twenty-five percent. And of that, I think nationally 
40 percent or so are listed or considered mentally handicapped. 

The experience within your office, would you favor eliminating 
receipt of benefits through IF As? 
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Mr. P.slRKER. I think it would bring the criteria more in line with 
the adult criteria. By doing that, we would — you would eliminate 
children with less severe medical impairments than those that 
never equal the severity of the medical listings. 

Mr. Levin. So you would favor doing that? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levin. You don’t think that any of the children today receiv- 
ing benefits through IFA should be receiving them? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I think, you know, part of this is a judgment 
call with the intent of the program, because in the adult criteria, 
we are tr3ang to, you know, identify people that would not be able 
to work because of the reason of a physical or mental impairment. 
With children, it is more by whether they are able to perform age- 
related functions, which is not necessarily related to the ability to 
work. 

Mr. Levin. Just — my time is up — so as I understand it, you don’t 
think that any of the children who are now receiving benefits 
under individualized functional assessments should be receiving 
those benefits? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I am saying it depends on the intent of, you 
know, what your intent with this program is. 

Mr. Levin. Well, in your judgment, is it your own personal, as 
well as your experience administering this program, you see the 
documents, you may even see some of the children, you think they 
should be eliminated from assistance or not? 

Mr. Parker. I am saying that I believe that those children would 
be the children with less severe impairments than those that met 
or equaled the listings. 

Mr. Levin. But you are not sure whether or not they should be 
receiving benefits, whether they are in need or not? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I am saying we realize those children have 
some medical impairments but they are not as severe as those that 
meet or equal the criteria of the medical listings. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Ensign will inquire. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Higginbotham, I appreciate your moving testimony. It was 
one of the most moving testimonies I have heard in this last 4 
weeks that I have been here. 

I had some experience with a place called the Variety School for 
the Handicapped in Las Vegas. One of my campaign workers, her 
son attends there, and the stories that I heard from some of the 
parents there and in going and visiting, had to deal with the Amer- 
ican Disabilities Act and what it was doing to force certain local 
Federal programs and Federal criteria on local programs. And the 
parents were crying out that they need help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But at the same time, I experienced that a lot of them were very 
resentful. They had cases like yours, where sometimes the funding 
was not quite adequate, when they saw other people in the system 
that were abusing it, they thought that money could be going to 
those who truly were in need. And I wanted to get your feedback, 
if you have had experience with other people that have been abus- 
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ing the system or other people that you know that are on SSI that 
have had experience in this, and how you feel about it? 

Ms. Higginbotham. I have gotten to know many people in my 
area, and I have gotten to know some people through correspond- 
ence throughout the United States. The people that I have gotten 
to know throughout the United States, naturally I don’t know them 
personally, but in my area, we have started support groups and 
done various things. 

The people that I know, personally, I don’t know them to be 
abusing it. Most of the people that I know have children with se- 
vere disabilities. And they may have some that have physical dis- 
abilities and not mental or vice versa. The people that I know, I 
don’t know of anyone that is. 

Mr. Ensign. So you haven’t observed any of the abuses like I saw 
on the television. 

Ms. Higginbotham. No, sir. 

Mr. Ensign. I think it is a legitimate point. I watch things like 
“Prime Time” and some of the shows on television. And sometimes 
they can pick out one or two cases across the country in programs 
that are good programs, and they may show an abuse, when the 
whole rest of the program is actually a pretty good program. We 
do have to look at programs like that with a very cautious eye. 

But just personal anecdotal stories that I have been told, as well 
as what Mr. Parker and several of the other members of the panel 
have been told, there does seem to be quite a bit of abuse out there. 
Not in cases like yours. But it is the people who don’t deserve to 
be on the program. And what we have to be careful of when we are 
dealing with and being stewards of the Federal dollars, we have to 
make sure that the money is getting to the people who truly de- 
serve it. 

And I thought the comment about having Solomon’s wisdom was 
a very appropriate comment, because this is such a difficult matter. 
How do we not take money away from families that are deserving, 
such as you, but take it away from those that are abusing the sys- 
tem so that we have more money for new families or the ability to 
increase aid for families like you. And I think it points out how dif- 
ficult of a situation we are facing up here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to continue Mr. Ensign’s questioning and the ques- 
tioning of a couple of the other folks up here on the abuse issue. 

With Mr. Gardner and Mr. Parker, I am wondering if you have 
seen rampant abuse. If you have examples in your mind, firsthand, 
and if you do, what we can be doing to address that. 

Mr. Gardner. I have not had one of the cases like the Baltimore 
“Sun” or the mediapiece that you saw on “Prime Time.” I have not 
seen that kind of case in my area, except what you have seen in 
the newspaper. 

The Caddo Bossier Association sent out surveys to a number of 
families and got about 70 or 80 of them back, survey being what 
they spent the money on. And we found that they were spent on 
a variety of things which were not just medical needs, which is ap- 
propriate. 
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There was a whole list of generalized categories and the medi- 
cally oriented categories, and when we cataloged it, we found that 
the top items they were spending it on was their rent or mortgage, 
food, utilities, clothing and transportation, and diapers ran a close 
sixth, because disposable diapers are a very expensive item when 
you buy them in bulk. And that is just surveys that were done in 
the past couple of weeks. 

So I don’t doubt that the abuse is out there. And I think that it 
will always be out there. But I, really in the depth of my soul, do 
not believe that it is to the extent that these anecdotal stories say 
it is. 

I have concerns any time you decide that you are just going to 
take, like the individualized functional assessment, if you are just 
going to take that out of the program, any time you do an all-or- 
nothing slice with people with disabilities, a big bunch of people 
sitting on the border fall over the cliff and get hurt and disappear. 
And I think you can’t make a total objective — all the data in the 
field, the research going on right down the street at NIH, says that 
you cannot make a totally objective determination to disability. 
That functional assessment was developed by experts after the 
Zebley decision. If you do away with that, that, in effect, says if 
someone takes an IQ test and the cutoff is 70 and you make a 71, 
you are out. Now that is supposedly the cutoff for mild to border- 
line mental retardation. If you cut that out, those people disappear 
over the cliff. 

I know that when you put the word “mild” mental retardation 
and you say that to someone who is not knowledgeable in the field, 
that says to them they don’t have much of a problem. The label 
“mental retardation,” even if it is mild, says that if we do a real 
good job, we might get that person living independently with a lit- 
tle supervision and into a minimum wage job. That I call a severe 
disability, if that is as far as we are going to get that person in 
life, even though we have labeled him mild mental retardation. 

So I would be reluctant — not that all of this can’t be worked on 
to build in protections, but just to say we are going to take one 
piece that is causing the problem and throw it out the window, peo- 
ple are going to get hurt when you do that. We are going to have 
to be very careful in approaching that issue. 

Ms. Dunn. I agree with you. Certainly, we are looking for a very 
delicate balance here and that is 

Mr. Gardner. Could I respond to block grants? 

Ms. Dunn. Hold it, because I would like to get Mr. Parker’s re- 
sponse to my first question and then you are welcome to respond. 

Mr. Parker. I am sorry, I didn’t hear you. 

Ms. Dunn. On the question of abuse, whether you have seen it 
firsthand, and how we can do a better job of monitoring it so that 
we can get the money to the people that really need it? 

Mr. Parker. I thi^ it is a widespread problem. The only means 
I see to eliminate it is to actually change the criteria that does not 
reward the parent for encouraging their children to do poorly in 
school. I think there needs to be a penalty some place for those who 
do, because in this system where you attempt to profit from the 
system, there is no penalty. If you attempt to rob a bank and are 
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caught in the process, there is a penalty. If you attempt to fraudu- 
lently obtain benefits, there is no penalty whatsoever. 

The National Association of Disability Examiners has rec- 
ommended eliminating unrestricted cash payments. I don’t think 
they are making that recommendation lightly. That was only done 
after quite a bit of discussion across the country. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Gardner. Of course, I am absolutely opposed to the elimi- 
nation of cash payments totally. I think you will produce homeless- 
ness on the streets, and you will push children through institu- 
tions. I have lived with those decisions, with crisis in my life, over 
the past 21 years. I have lived with the temptation to institutional- 
ize a child and get total care. Total care. 

The ARC for a decade tried to get Congress to revise the bias to- 
ward institutional care through Senator Chafee’s legislation. We 
came up here every year and begged, and begged and begged to 
take that $77,000 a year you are spending and reallocate it back 
to the community and serve more people. 

Sure, complex and severe people were going to require more. But 
when you start talking block grant, that tells us what happened in 
the early eighties. The disability community is terrified of block 
grant. 

It means drastically reduced money, drastically reduced pro- 
grams, and long waiting lists and mismanagement by States. That 
is the message we get. That happened to respite in the eighties in 
Louisiana. 

The only way respite got a reprieve, and that is the number one 
program in America that helps keep kids out of institutions is res- 
pite for families from that 24-hour-a-day situation. And when we 
got to where people with severe disabilities subject to institutional- 
ization could then apply under the waiver program to get these ad- 
ditional services, respite was in there and it loosened it up. 

Now, in Louisiana there is a 2-year waiting list, if you put your 
child on the list today, to get waivered services. And even more ri- 
diculous, they have an emergency list, like if a parent would die 
that is taking care of a child, they have a waiting list for the emer- 
gency list in Louisiana. Have you ever heard of a waiting list for 
an emergency placement? 

So when you say block grant, you mean less money going to a 
State, capped programs, and a history of mismanagement by 
States. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel will inquire. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Parker, I feel embarrassed that people who God 
created in all their diversity have to come before the Congress to 
justify the little help we are giving. And the reason we are doing 
it is because people like Sam Donaldson can find wrongdoers and 
then play the expose over, and over, and over again about these 
abusers. Then the majority who receive benefits are good people 
who have to come and say, not me. 

Mr. Donaldson did the same thing to Members of this Ways and 
Means Committee on one Easter Sunday morning after they 
worked so hard. They went to the beach, and Sam Donaldson found 
a video, and all over the country Congressmen and Ways and 
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Means Members appeared as though they were using taxpayer 
money, and people got defeated. 

I am going to yield to Harold Ford, because I want to take ad- 
vantage of his knowledge of this subject so that we can cut out the 
cancerous abusers of this program and allow the recipients that de- 
serve it to receive it with dignity. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Rangel, and Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to be very brief, but just a few questions to Mr. Parker. 

Naturally, we want to try to protect all of those disabled children 
who have severe disabilities. I mean, it is clear that all of us on 
this Committee want to make sure that protection is in place. But 
we hear so many of those stories that Mr. Rangel has talked about 
and even with the television, like the “Prime Time” special that we 
watched before this Committee today. We would like to rid this 
program of those who are in fact abusing the program. 

But we surely don’t want to impose a hardship upon those who 
are not in fact abusing and are in need of the Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income Program. I want to think that all of us as Democrats 
and Republicans alike would want to make sure that happens. 

And in trying to get to the bottom of some of the problems that 
we see in the program, and we go back not to this administration, 
but even to the Reagan and Bush administrations, to see over the 
years an increase in the number of SSI claims. And, it goes right 
back to the fact whether or not the Social Security Administration, 
with the administrative caseloads — and in your office, you have in- 
creased your caseload in large numbers and you have brought on 
new employees to respond to the caseloads. You indicated earlier 
that you have not really seen any cases come through where the 
recipient has been approved to receive SSI benefits that you felt or 
thought that there was some abuse within the program itself. 

Are there certain areas in this country where we can find more 
abuse than we can see maybe in the Louisiana area, when we see 
stories like we have seen today with Sam Donaldson and Chris 
Wallace? 

Mr. Parker. Other than the Louisiana area? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Mr. Parker. I tell you what, you may want to talk to Gordon 
Middleton who is a professional relations officer in the Georgia 
DDS. I understand there is a large GAO investigation going on 
there — Dr. David Morton III, formerly the chief medical consultant 
on the Arkansas DDA, who will be sending a substantial amount 
of evidence to the GAO on problems that they have had in Arkan- 
sas. 

And within 

Mr. Ford. Are these people affiliated with the SSA office — agen- 
cy? 

Mr. Parker. Dr. David Morton was formerly, he is no longer the 
chief medical consultant of the Arkansas DDS, the Disability De- 
termination Section, and Gordon Middleton is with the DDS in the 
State of Georgia; Carol Moore, with the Tennessee DDS who is the 
legislative chairman for NADE. 

Mr. Ford. Are you familiar with the SSA’s officer. Dr. Thompson 
who reviewed 600 of these disability cases and only found a small 
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proportion of those applications in their investigation that might 
have been fraud or abuse in these applications? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Ford. Can you tell us a little bit about that? Did you conduct 
any of those reviews in your area in the Department of SSA? 

Mr. Parker. I do know how the sample was collected for that. 
I do not know whether that was done with those with the allega- 
tion of a mental impairment or those with the established diag- 
nosis of a mental impairment. 

Mr. Ford. Do you find any of these applications that are coming 
in that these children are being coached outside of members of 
their families, maybe through school districts, or through kids 
being placed in certain programs within the school that would 
automatically qualify these children that we are talking about, not 
the retardation kids, but kids who sought these SSI benefits after 
the Supreme Court rules in 1989? 

Mr. Parker. I am sorry, did you say being coached outside the 
family? 

Mr. Ford. Outside the family members, yes. 

Mr. Parker. We have not. 

Mr. Ford. You have not found that to be true in your office? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I will 3 deld my time to Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Camp. 

I want to make it clear from my standpoint as one of the two 
people that have spearheaded the effort to do something about the 
abuse in this program, that it is not my intention to deprive fami- 
lies with truly severely disabled children benefits that they are ciur- 
rently receiving under the SSI Program. 

Mr. Parker and his group who have seen these applications and 
heard of the abuse have recommended that we do away with cash 
payments. That we continue Medicaid. That we continue other Fed- 
eral programs for disabled children, such as the Children with Spe- 
cial Health Care Needs Program, the Administration on Devel- 
opmental Disabilities Programs, Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act, of course, the various programs under Medicaid. The 
Early Childhood Intervention Program, which is also under the 
IDEA. 

There are a number of Federal programs in existence to assist 
families with seriously disabled children. We are not going to harm 
those. We are going to leave those in place. 

In addition, we are going to continue to allow children to qualify 
under SSI, which gives them automatic qualification for Medicaid. 
My view is that we ought to continue cash payments to families of 
children who are so severely disabled that they require constant at- 
tention, that might be institutionalized were it not for the cash as- 
sistance. I think that makes sense. 

So I am not here to take away anything that Alison is getting. 
I want to make sure she continues to get what she is getting. But 
at the same time, as a Member of Congress, as a representative of 
all the people in my district and a representative of all the people 
in the country, I have got to weigh the needs of everybody in this 
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country against the needs of a special few, deserving few, in many 
cases, in most cases, but still we must balance that. 

We, all of us, I suspect, would like to give everything to every- 
body, anybody who needed anything. And that has been tried in 
some other economic systems. It turned out it didn’t work too well. 

So, we have a problem here. We have got to try to take care, to 
assist, I should say, those who truly deserve help. But at the same 
time, we must be responsible in creating and running those pro- 
grams. 

And I understand, Mr. Gardner, that you represent The ARC, 
and I understand they are a special interest group and they are 
bound and determined to get everything they can get for the people 
that they serve. 

I don’t have any problem with that. We are bombarded with spe- 
cial interests in this Congress every day and we have to try to take 
the information you give us, plug it in, assimilate it all and come 
out with a balanced approach and a balanced program. 

So this is a terribly difficult problem. I appreciate all of you com- 
ing and sharing with us your views. 

Mr. Parker, I appreciate your honesty in coming forward and 
pointing out the abuses. 

I just want to point out a couple of things about the IFA. 

Mr. Gardner, as you probably know, the IFA was originally de- 
signed not for children. It was for adults. And the Zebley decision 
was all about the black-letter law, and how, since the SSI Program 
for Children did not have a functional assessment that we did have 
for adults to determine if they were able to work, and only if they 
were not able to work, then the SSI, which was designed to replace 
wages, replace income that people couldn’t get, only because of that 
and the black-letter law, which said that you had to treat children 
the same as adults, basically, did IFA come into existence for chil- 
dren. But it doesn’t really have the same applicability in children 
that it does to adults. 

And in my view, the black-letter law should never have been 
written the way it was, or the Zebley decision would never have ex- 
isted. 

I disagree with you. I think we must, as a start, do away with 
the IFA. We must reexamine the mental impairments listing, and 
perhaps make some adjustments to account for those cases that do 
deserve help and are getting it now under the IFA. But to continue 
the current system, I thiri would be irresponsible on our part. 
Even the most compassionate, I think, have to say that we have 
got to make some adjustments so that we can balance the interests 
of everybody in this country. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Kleczka. 

Mr. Kleczka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me ask Mr. Parker a couple of questions. 

I think it has been inferred by some of the questions that if you 
folks back in the communities would tighten up how you adjudicate 
these cases, we would have less fraud and abuse contained therein. 

Is it not so, Mr. Parker, that the current law and the current reg- 
ulation are written such that you in your approval don’t have much 
latitude? 
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Mr. Parker. We follow, you know, letter and verse, the Social Se- 
curity Administration guidelines. We have no flexibility on the 
decisional criteria in the DDSs. 

•Mr. Kleczka. And if you interpret the laws a little too tightly, 
is it not true, that currently, administrative law judges reverse the 
determinations? 

Mr. Parker. I tell you what, the administrative law judges actu- 
ally are not bound by all of the same criteria. 

Mr. Kleczka. So they use a different set of standards versus 
yours? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Kleczka. Are they more hberal or tighter restrictions? 

Mr. Parker. More liberal. 

Mr. Kleczka. In your capacity working for SSA, if Alison came 
into you and her parents came into you seeking eligibility, what 
would your decision be, knowing what we know about Alison 
today? 

Mr. Parker. There would absolutely be an allowance, as I be- 
Ueve she indicated, she was medically eligible from the first. 

Mr. Kleczka. That is the point I wanted to make, Mr. Chairman. 
Although we have seen descriptions of abuse in the video today and 
there has been some criticism of these being real abstract cases, 
that is what the American public thinks is happening in the pro- 
gram. I don’t necessarily believe that to be the case. 

Every colleague of mine I speak to from around this country has 
come forward with identical cases. I in my office have dozens and 
dozens of teachers and psychologists coming forward. So if I were 
to view this without any constituent input, I would say, by golly, 
how do they find that stAiff? They must have somebody out search- 
ing for that abuse, and they found that needle in the haystack, but 
that is not the case. 

The reverse of that is our hearing today, where Alison comes 
with her mother and then the public sees a truly deserving case. 
In the context of Congress talking about doing something to this 
program, they should know full well that it is not the Alisons we 
are talking about. 

But the problem with a hearing hke this, is we can’t get the 
abusers to come. They are hard to identify. And if we knew their 
names, they would say no to the Chairman anyway. 

But in the Chairman’s comments, and Mr. McCrary’s comments 
and my comments, I think every comment of the Committee, we 
are not trying to hurt the Alisons. We are going to continue helping 
that type of a child. Because I think the most conservative person 
in this country would say, yes, I will pay an extra dollar in taxes 
to help that person out. 

But I just hope we don’t leave the Committee hearing today 
thinking Confess is looking at doing something dastardly to that 
type of an individual. That is not the case. 

Even in Mr. McCrer/s proposal, Karen, it would continue yoiu- 
cash payments like it is today, so there is no disruption whatso- 
ever. 

My program is somewhat different. If I imderstand your situa- 
tion, when Alison was bom, you applied and immediately received 
Medicaid; is that not correct? 
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Ms. Higginbotham. No, sir. 

Mr. Kleczka. At what point did you receive Medicaid, the health 
coverage only? 

Ms. Higginbotham. We received Medicaid for Alison in Novem- 
ber 1991. And that was through Louisiana’s community home- 
based waiver services. At the time, I was working and the waiver 
services do not look at the parent’s income or resource, only the 
child. I lost my job a few months later, and I applied for SSI for 
the third time. And because I was not working, since that 

Mr. Kleczka. The two previous times you applied, your income 
and your husband’s income was in excess of the level set by law, 
so you didn’t qualify, but the third time, you did. Yoiu: income was 
such that you qualified for the program; is that correct? 

Ms. Higginbotham. Correct. The first time that we applied, I 
was working, my husband was working. The second time we ap- 
plied, my husband had lost his job. He was drawing $67 a week 
unemployment. 

I was pregnant with my youngest child. And I had to stop work- 
ing — I had to stop working full time, I worked half time. And I was 
drawing, roughly, $100 a week. And we still could not get SSI for 
her because we had a little bit of money in the savings. 

The first time our income was too high and our savings. The sec- 
ond time — ^we applied four times. I am sorry, the first time our in- 
come was too high, the second time my husband had lost his job. 
My husband was drawing $67 a week. I was working full time. 

I had some complications with my pregnancy and had to work 
half time and that is when he was still drawing $67 a week. I was 
drawing, roughly, $100 a week. But we had $5,000 in savings. And 
when Alison was bom, we had a lot more than that. But it took 
it all. And we were deemed ineligible because of the savings, not 
because of the income. 

Mr. Kleczka. OK. And you get reduced benefits if your income 
rises. Programs like this are based on income. But in closing, what 
I would like to indicate is that the program changes we are talking 
about today, and hopefully will come to some agreement on, are not 
designed to hurt whatsoever yoxu" daughter or children in a similar 
situation. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Karen, you obviously are a special parent, you and your husband 
both are special parents. You have been given a special child you 
love very much and you want to keep in your home. 

I can tell you that the Federal Government is in no way going 
to deprive you of that wonderful obligation that you have under- 
taken. We will not forget you. We will not forget Alison. 

Ms. Higginbotham. It would be hard to forget her. 

Chairman Shaw. For this Committee, for the Congress to tvmn 
its head on some of the irresponsible gaming of the system that is 
going on, and we agree, there is consensus on both sides of the 
aisle on this, for us to turn our head the other way and allow that 
to continue, would destroy the program. 

But I don’t want to leave you here thinking that or wonying that 
we are going to forget you. We will not forget you and we will not 
forget all of the Alisons of the world. 
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Thank you very much. You have given very powerful testimony, 
the three of you on this panel. We very much appreciate your com- 
ing and being with us today. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, we will go to the second panel, which will be the third 
panel, which includes Carolyn Weaver, who is the resident scholar 
and director of Social Security and Pension Studies of the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute in Washington, DC. She will be joined by 
Jane Ross of the General Accounting Office. 

They will provide us with an overview of the current SSI Pro- 
gram, including the issues we will discuss in detail with the panels 
that are yet to follow. 

We will wait just one moment for the room to clear. 

Dr. Weaver and Ms. Ross, we have your written testimony, which 
will be made part of the record. Please feel free to proceed as you 
wish. 

STATEMENT OF CAROLYN L. WEAVER, PH.D., RESmENT 

SCHOLAR AND DIRECTOR, SOCIAL SECURITY AND PENSION 

STUDIES, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Ms. Weaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not quite as perky as usual. We have been here for a couple 
of hours now. I will do my best to give you a quick summary of the 
testimony, assuming that you will be able to read those pieces that 
are of particular interest. 

My name is Carolyn Weaver, and I am a resident scholar and di- 
rector of Social Security and Pension Studies at the American En- 
terprise Institute. I am also a member of the new Social Security 
Advisory Board. 

Chairman Shaw. Could you suspend for just 1 moment? 

I would ask that those having conversations, if they could go out- 
side, then that would make it easier for us to proceed. Just sus- 
pend for 1 moment. I want to make sure that we have your testi- 
mony. 

Dr. Weaver, please proceed. 

Ms. Weaver. I just wanted to relate that I am a member of the 
new Social Seciuity Advisory Board, but I am here today to speak 
as a public policy researcher at AEI. 

I would like to begin by commending you all on holding this 
hearing and on paying attention to a very important public pro- 
gram. SSI has gone without serious congressional scrutiny dinring 
much of its 23-year history. I think it is fair to say, were it not for 
your activities, this single largest cash welfare program in the Fed- 
eral budget would still not be addressed in the various welfare re- 
form policies now being discussed. 

The absence of serious congressional consideration is obvious 
from some of the overall patterns of growth and the changes that 
have taken place in the program, especially in the last decade. SSI 
is growing very rapidly, and the population being served by the 
program has changed a great deal. 

Having said that, I wish to reiterate what each of you has said, 
which is that SSI has been a vital lifeline for some of the Nation’s 
most needy people. That is, poor disabled people and poor elderly 
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people. The trick here is to eliminate inappropriate benefits while 
finding a better way to deliver the benefits to those people who are 
truly needy. 

With that said, in order to keep my testimony brief, I would ask 
that you just flip over to the charts that are at the end of the 
paper, and I will move quickly through them. I will then conclude 
with some of my thoughts on SSI benefits for children with disabil- 
ities. 

Referring to figure 2 first, you can see that there has been very 
rapid growth of the SSI benefit rolls in the last decade. SSI now 
costs more than AFDC, the heart of the welfare reform debate, and 
it is growing much more rapidly. It is the disability components of 
SSI that is growing most rapidly. 

As figure 2 shows, the number of disabled people on the rolls 
doubled between 1974 and 1990, and has gone up by 1 million in 
the last 3 years alone. The program served mainly elderly people 
when it was begun, and this remains the popular view of the pro- 
gram, that it is a safety net mainly for elderly people. Over half 
of the people initially on SSI were elderly people. Typically they 
were people without other income or who had acciunulated pen- 
sions. 

Today, the overwhelming majority of people on SSI are people 
with disabilities. About 5 million people on the rolls, or three- 
quarters of the total, are people with disabilities. 

You will notice the relative decline in the number of aged people 
on SSI, and then the recent stability. Part of what is going on can 
be seen by flipping back to figure 1. I am sure you have seen some 
of this data in earlier testimony or in work that the Subcommittee 
has been doing. It shows the rapid growth of aliens on the SSI 
rolls, particularly among the elderly. 

Unlike in other public assistance programs, we have seen contin- 
ued progress with the aged population on SSI. The number of citi- 
zens on SSI has actually fallen by 400,000 since 1982. That has not 
been reflected in the overall numbers because of the rapid growth 
in aliens receiving SSI. 

You can see that between 1982 and 1993, the proportion of aged 
aliens receiving SSI rose from 5.9 to 28 percent. I would make just 
two observations about this; First, the rapid increase in aliens has 
completely offset the gains in the citizen population of aged SSI re- 
cipients, that is, the dechne in numbers that historically accom- 
plished the expansion of Social Security. Second, aliens receive 
much higher benefits on average than citizens do. 

Could you explain the lights to me? 

Mr. Camp. You can continue until the red light comes on. 

Ms. Weaver. And when will that be? 

Mr. Camp. Not long. 

Ms. Weaver. Let me proceed more quickly through these charts. 

In chart 3, you can see that the primary diagnosis group among 
disabled adults, as well as among children, is mental disorders, 
which includes schizophrenia, depression, and anxiety. This is the 
wave of the future in the SSI Disability Program. 

This is a new development. One concern here is that young peo- 
ple with mental disabilities, the fastest growing subgroup, have 
very poor prospects of returning to work. 
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Figure 4 shows the number of kids on SSI and the rapid growth 
we have been talking about. And you know about the rapid growth 
of addicts and alcoholics. 

If I could make two policy observations. First, I think that the 
drug addicts and alcoholics provision enacted last year is seriously 
flawed. Not only will it be a bureaucratic nightmare for SSA, but 
also I can’t imagine that the benefits in terms of rehabilitations or 
net savings to society will be anything but uncertain at best. 

It is a highly complex program, with very uncertain benefits. In 
addition, addicts and alcoholics will continue to be granted benefits 
under the program. I commend the Subcommittee for rethinking 
this provision. 

As far as kids on disability, this is a provision that must be reex- 
amined. A poor family with a child on SSI receives possibly double 
or triple what a poor family on AFDC receives. I think you have 
to hone in on the issue of what are the extra expenses of raising 
a particular disabled child and are they met or unmet by other gov- 
ernment sources? 

Therefore, I find ideas like moving toward a voucher system or 
toward using Medicaid to cover those added unmet expenses quite 
attractive. Neither one of these proposals would preclude broader 
more sweeping changes like block granting some or all of the pro- 
gram. I think it is important to keep in mind, as you were discuss- 
ing earlier, that in trimming benefits for kids with disabilities, 
Medicaid is available to any child who is qualified for AFDC. And 
there are other Federal programs as well that should be considered 
in evaluating the needs of those families. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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SSI: THE OTHER PIECE OF THE WELFARE CRISIS 


Carolyn L. Weaver, Ph.D. 
The American Enterprise Institute 
Washington, D C. 


Hearing on Changing Eligibility Standards for Supplemental Security Income 
Testimony before House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 
January 27. 1995 


Mr. Chairman. My name is Carolyn Weaver and I am a Resident Scholar and 
Director of Social Security and Pension Studies at the American Enterprise Institute. I am 
also a member of the Quadrennial Social Security Advisory Council and the new Social 
Security Advisory Board. I have served on two public advisory councils dealing with federal 
disability policy. It is in my capacity as an economist and a public policy researcher that I 
speak to you today. 

I'd like to begin by commending you on holding this hearing and preparing to tackle 
some of the problems that plague SSI. Were it not for the tireless efforts of House 
Republicans over the last year or so, SSI would not even be on the table for discussion. 

Under the pretense of ‘ending welfare as we krxrw it,‘ welfare reform would have proceeded 
without consideration of the single largest, and fastest growing, cash welfare program in the 
federal budget. SSI would have remained on the shelf, where it has been for most of its 23- 
year history, largely irrunune to the scrutiny received by other federal welfare programs. 

The absence of serious scrutiny by Congress shows. The program is growing like 
gang-busters and serving a population that is very different than when it was created. It cries 
out for reform to address both specific problem areas, such as those you will be considering 
today, as well as more deep-seeded problems in the underlying premises of the program. 

Having said that, I hasten to add that SSI has been a vital lifeline for some of 
America’s most vulnerable citizens-the elderly and the disabled poor. It provides a 
nationwide, minimum income guarantee ($5,496 annually for individuals and $8,244 for 
couples in 1995) that is cost-of-living adjusted each year and fmanced almost entirely by the 
federal government. The challenge is to find ways to eliminate inappropriate benefits and to 
improve the way benefits are delivered to the truly needy. 

Program Growth: 

SSI is more costly and growing much more rapidly than AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children), the focus of the welfare reform debate. In 1993, the most recent year 
for which data are available, an estimated 6 million people received SSI, up nearly one-half 
since 1980 and one-quarter just since 1990. Federal spending stood at $23 billion, double its 
level (in real dollars) in 1980. Federal spending on AFDC. by contrast, was $16 billion in 
1993, up 23 percent in real terms since 1980. According to the President’s budget last year, 
the SSI benefit rolls will grow so rapidly in the next few years that, by the end of the 
decade, the cost of the program (including federal and state spending) will exceed the cost of 
AFDC. Food Stamps, subsidized housing, the greatly expanded Earned Income Tax Credit, 
and all other major public assistance programs except Medicaid. 

Since SSI is a ticket to Medicaid (and can be a ticket to Food Stamps as well), the 
rapid growth of SSI does not bode well for the nation’s giant health-care program for the 
poor either. The reason is the relatively high cost of health care for the aged and disabled, 
particularly long-term care. According to data compiled by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, in 1992, Medicaid spending averaged $2,936 per capita— but was $7,700 for the 
elderly and $7,612 for people with disabilities as compared to $1,752 for AFDC adults and 
$959 for AFDC kids. The bulk (approximately 70 percent) of Medicaid spending is for the 
aged and disabled, not AFDC mothers and children as often assumed. 

Changing Mix of Elderly and Disabled Recipients 

Many people view SSI, erroneously, as a program serving mainly as a safety net for 
the elderly poor. While this once was true, it no longer is. SSI has been transformed over 
the years into a program serving mainly working-aged adults (and increasingly children) with 
disabilities. 

When SSI was created in the early I970s-federalizing the old-age assistance, aid to 
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the disabled, and aid to the blind programs around the country-most SSI recipients were, in 
fact, elderly. Typically, they were elderly people who were not eligible for social security 
or whose pensions left them in poverty. Over the years, as the elderly have gained eligibility 
for higher social security benefits and their general economic well-being has improved, the 
number of elderly people on the rolls has generally fallen. Whereas 2.3 million elderly 
people were on SSI in 1974, the program’s first year in operation, the number fell to a low 
of 1.4 million in 1988 and has grown slowly since then. 

Growth AreaS"Aliens: Underlying the slowdown in the improvement in the SSI- 
elderly rolls is the great expansion in the number of aliens on SSI, which accompanied the 
huge influx of legal immigrants during the 1980s and early 1990s. As shown in Chart 1, 
immigrants comprised 28.2% of the elderly on SSI in 1993, up from 5.9% as recently as 
1982. The rapid growth in the number of aliens first moderated and then reversed the 
decline in the overall number of elderly SSI recipients. Indeed, were it not for the surge of 
aliens on the rolls, the number of elderly people on the rolls would have fallen quite 
significantly-'by about 400,000— since 1982. 

Because elderly immigrants generally have less countable income, especially social 
security, than other elderly recipients, they tend to receive higher-on average, much higher- 
payments ($393 monthly compared with $176 monthly in December 1993, according to the 
Office of Supplemental Security Income). The changing mix of elderly recipients thus puts 
upward pressure on costs despite the relative stability in overall caseload. 

Disabled Recipients: Alongside the long-term decline in the number of elderly people 
on SSI, there has been an explosion in the number of disabled people on the rolls-doubling 
between 1974 and 1990, from 1.7 million to 3.4 million, and increasing by over one million 
in the past three years alone to about 5 million. Today, as shown in Figure 2, three out of 
four SSI recipients are people with disabilities. 

The typical person receiving SSI-disability is in his or her thirties, has a high school 
education or less, and, in contrast to the familiar image of someone in a wheelchair with a 
physical disability or someone who is blind, has been granted benefits on the basis of a 
mental disorder-schizophrenia, chronic depression, or anxiety, for example. While some of 
these conditions are obviously severe and generally disabling in the labor market, others are 
not and, in any event, are notoriously difficult to evaluate with precision. As shown in 
Figure 3, fully one-third of adults on SSI-disability have a mental disorder-in addition to the 
one-fourth who have mental retardation. Young people with mental disorders are the fastest 
growing segment of the adult SSI population. The prospects that these people will ever 
return to work (or go to work) are very poor. 

Kids with Disabilities: Thanks to a 1990 court order and new regulations that 
loosened eligibility for children, together with other regulatory changes in 1990, children 
with disabilities are the fastest growing segment of the SSI population today. Stretching SSI 
in ways never contemplated in 1974, 225,000 children with disabilities (mainly mental 
disorders, including the much-discussed attention deficit disorder, and mental retardation) 
were added to the rolls in 1993, triple the number in 1989. As shown in Figure 4, the 
number of children on the rolls now approaches one million, or close to one out of five 
people on the SSI-disability rolls. 

According to the GAO, there have been "huge increases in the number of children 
awarded benefits because of mental retardation and other mental disorders"— accounting for 
more than two-thirds of the growth of awards between 1988 and 1992. In the more recent 
period, 1991-1993, "behavioral problems," which include personality disorders, attention 
deficit hyperactivity disorder, autism and other developmental disorders, accounted for one- 
fifth of all mental impairment awards to children. 

Addicts and Alcoholics: As highlighted by the popular press, even alcoholics and 
drug addicts have found their way onto SSI in growing numbers. According to the Social 
Security Administration, the number of people on the rolls with substance abuse as their 
primary disorder (in other words, without some other qualifying disability, such as cancer or 
heart disease), nearly quadrupled in the 3-1/2 year period October 1990 to April 1994, rising 
from 23,000 to 86, (XK). The General Accounting Office reports that between the two 
disability programs administered by the Social Security Administration— SSI-disability and 
Disability Insurance (which, like social security retirement, pays benefits to covered workers 
based on their average earnings while working, not based on financial need)— 250,000 drug 
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addicts and alcoholics are receiving monthly benefits at an annual cost of $1.4 billion, with 
over one-half of these addicts added to the rolls in the past five years. No doubt, many 
more people are on the rolls with addictions that contribute to their disabilities, such as 
people with severe organ damage or mental illness, or with addictions that are secondary to 
their primary disorders. 

The legislation passed last fall took a step toward limiting payments to substance 
abusers. Under the law, SSI payments for people disabled by reason of drug abuse or 
alcoholism will be suspended during periods of failure to comply with a treatment program. 

In addition, benefits will be termiiuted after 36 months (excluding any periods during which 
payments are suspended for failure to comply with treatment). SSA is responsible for 
referring recipients to appropriate treatment programs and monitoring their compliance. 

Unfortunately, this provision will be a bureaucratic nightmare for SSA~in terms of 
identifying, notifying, tracking, and monitoring recipients, evaluating the suitability of 
treatment facilities, and periodically testing for substance abuse, and in terms of the appeals 
that will inevitably result; worse, its effects on rehabilitation, benefit terminations, and 
budget savings will be uncertain at best. For one thing, SSA is not authorized or funded to 
provide treatment and it can not require people to pay for it. The most SSA can do is make 
referrals. Benefits cannot be suspended, moreover, unless treatment is acmally available . 

For another thing, Medicaid will be continued during periods of suspension and after 
termination from the benefit rolls. Finally, the 36-month time limit applies only to those 
who would not be found disabled except for drug addiction or alcoholism, not to the 
(presumably much larger) group of people for whom substance abuse contributes to their 
disability. People will continue to be granted benefits based on substance abuse disorders. 

This provision clearly needs rethinking and I commend the Subcommittee for its 
efforts in this regard. 

Rethinking SSI for Kids: Between the rapid growth of the benefit rolls and news 
reports of kids being coached on how to behave “inappropriately" so as to qualify for SSI, 
the payment of SSI to children has become the focus of some controversy. There are two 
main concerns: first, are the kids seriously disabled within the meaning of the law, and 
second, are the payments needed? Poor families with kids on SSI receive much more 
support than other poor families. 

In this latter regard, kids ate eligible for $458 monthly (in 1995), the same as an 
elderly person or disabled adult living in their own home. Set to ensure that, together with 
Food Stamps, the elderly and disabled poor have a near-poverty level of income, SSI 
payments are much higher than AFDC payments, resulting in large disparities in income 
support for poor families depending on the disability status of their children. In a typical 
state, a poor mother with two children, one on AFDC and one on SSI, receives twice as 
much public assistance as a poor mother with two children on AFDC. Were the latter 
mother able to have one of her children certified as disabled and qualified for SSI, she 
would, based on 1994 benefit amounts, forgo $72 monthly in AFDC in exchange for $446 
monthly in SSI, raising her family's income from $366 to $740 monthly; were the other 
child to qualify for SSI as well, femily income would rise to $1,104 monthly, fully triple that 
of the AFDC family. (In contrast to AFDC, SSI awards each additional child the same full 
benefit, with no reduction in marginal benefits, and there is no limitation on family benefits.) 
The states administering these programs are hardly indifferent to this shift in support since 
they must bear about 45 percent of the cost of AFDC but none of the cost of SSI (states have 
the option to supplement the federal SSI payment and only some choose to). 

With welfare reform a top priority, it is only appropriate to question the premises of 
this program-all the more because it was an afterthought in the original SSI legislation. In 
the massive social security and Medicare bill moving through Congress in 1972, which 
contained the proposal for SSI, there was not even a mention of children’s benefits. 

Disability was defined in terms of complete inability to work and SSI payments were 
intended to replace lost income. The idea of payments for children (who did not work and 
had no earnings, but nevertheless had disabilities somehow construed to be of "comparable 
severity") apparently was conceived by a senior welfare official in the Nixon Administration 
who, although the record is not clear on this point, managed to get a 26-word amendment 
inserted into the final bill without objechon or debate. The program so created was of little 
note for the better part of two decades, during which time cash assistance was made available 
to a group of no more than 200,000-300,000 children annually. 

All of this changed in 1990. In that year, in Sullivan v. Zeblev . the Supreme Court 
ordered SSA to relax the criterion used for assessing disability in children and to review the 
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cases of hundreds of thousands of children denied benefits since 1981. To implement this 
decision, SSA issued regulations creating a new test of eligibility based on a child’s ability or 
inability to behave in an "age-appropriate maiuier,” a test that must be used when benefits 
would be denied on the basis of the severity of the physical or mental impairment alone. 

This was intended to make disability benefits available to children on terms more comparable 
with adults, who, if found not disabled based on the severity of their impairments alone, 
have vocational factors (i.e., age, education, and work experience) considered in combination 
with their "functional capacity" to perform work-related activities. These new regulations 
came on line at just about the same lime as new regulations for assessing mental disorders, 
which, among other things, expanded the group of qualifying disorders to include attention 
deficit disorder, and elevated the importance (relative to medical evidence by physicians) of 
testimonials by friends, teachers, and family members in the evaluation of disabilities. 

The GAO reports that 30% of the children coming on the SSI rolls since the Zebley 
decision was implemented were awarded benefits based on the new "age-appropriate 
behavior" test, meaning that they would not have been found eligible under the criterion in 
place until that time; 70% were awarded benefits on the basis of the severity of their mental 
or physical impairments (overwhelmingly mental, as evaluated under the new mental 
impairment regulations). 

The surge in the number of children on SSI-disability has brought this program into 
the open and, at least in the minds of some, raised the question of why we even have it, 
given that it appears to duplicate the puipose of AFDC, which is to help meet basic living 
expenses (such as food, clothing, and housing), albeit at a much higher benefit level, and 
Medicaid is available in either event. Proponents argue that the reason for the program is 
that disabled children are much more expensive to raise than other children. Surely this is 
true, on average. But its begs two questions— how much more expensive and how much of 
the expense is actually bom by the families? Surely the cost of raising a disabled child 
varies enormously depending, among other things, on the type and severity of the disability 
(consider a child with, say, cystic fibrosis or a spinal cord injury or who is deaf and blind, 
as compared to one who is deaf or mildly retarded, but not profoundly so and without other 
complications). No doubt some children have enormous expenses-certainly larger than $458 
monthly-and no doubt some bave none at all. What’s relevant is not the size of these 
expenses but the extent to which they are unmet by other sources. Medicaid is surely critical 
in this regard, but, as documented in a study just released by the National Academy on 
Social InsurarKe, there are a number of other programs serving particular needs and 
particular groups, including the Children with Special Health Cate Needs program, now part 
of the Maternal and Child Health Block Grant, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act, and the Pact H Early Intervention program. 

Within the context of the current system, a good case can be made for converting the 
SSI payment for children-an unrestricted cash transfer that is unrelated to their special needs 
and may or may not be used to meet .them-into a voucher that can be used only on the added 
costs of raising a child with a disability that ate not met by other programs. Alternatively, 
expenses that are necessary but uncovered might be provided under the Medicaid program at 
Federal expense. Either way, the idea would be to eliminate payments to families with no 
claim to them other than the presence of a disabled child while meeting the legitimate needs 
of families with extraordinary expenses associated with their disabled child. Neither change 
would preclude more major reforms of SSI, such as providing block grants to the states in 
lieu of some or all of the current program. 

Addressing this aspect of SSI is important in its own right, but even more so in the 
context of welfare reform more generally. An unreformed SSI program could well become 
an escape hatch— albeit an expensive and poorly targeted one— for families who lose eligibility 
under AFDC. 

Broader Issues: While SSI does not present the problems in the forefront of the 
welfare reform debate-teen pregnancy, out-of-wedlock births, and the cycle of dependency- 
it nevertheless presents problems that demand public attention. Some of these problems you 
are preparing to deal with right away, as I can see from legislative proposals that are 
circulating and the other witnesses testifying today. Others will require more time— as well 
as the cooperation of other subcommittees. (The definition of disability in the law, and the 
regulations governing how to decide who is disabled, for example, track those used in the 
much larger social security disability insurance program.) Most imporfandy, for people with 
disabilities, SSI discourages work and, in providing cash support with basically "no strings 
attached," tends to perpetuate the very conditions that preclude work and promote 
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dependency. In addition, there are problems of eligibility determination that dwarf those in 
other public assistance programs. Whether in assessing an adult’s ability to engage in 
"substantial gainful activity" or a child’s ability to engage in "age-appropriate activities of 
daily living," the government’s decisions about who is disabled and to what extent are costly, 
complex, inherently subjective, and frequently disputed. 

Considering the social security disability programs more broadly, serious questions 
remain as to whether these sprawling government programs-premised on the complete 
inability to work-are congruous with modem views of the potential and the abilities of 
people with disabilities. Despite dramatic improvements in science and medicine, in 
technology and information, and in the educational oppormnities of young people with 
disabilities, which have improved the quality of life of people with disabilities as well as the 
job opportunities open to them, the number of people on the disability rolls has never been 
higher. In 1993, some 9.7 million people, including family members under the DI program, 
received checks from the Social Security Administration based on a disability totalling $56 
billion. Most disability recipients are prime-age men and women; most will never leave the 
benefit rolls. The "once disabled always disabled" paradigm of social policy in the 1950s 
and 1960s remains deeply embedded in current government policy. 

These are not easy problems to solve, certainly not on a piecemeal basis, but they 
nevertheless demand public attention. 



Figure 1 

Aged Persons Receiving SSI and 
Declining Share of Citizen Recipients 
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Source! Cherlos Scott ond EIm Ponce, "Aiiene Who Receive SSI Payments,” 
Office of Supplemental Security Income. March 1994 



Figure 2 

People Receiving SSI 
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Note: Ectimatet for 1994. 



Figure 3 

Adults on SSI-Disability Rolls 
by Leading Cause of Disability, Dec. 1993 
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Sourca: Social Sacuilty Bullatin, Anneal Statlitical Suppiment, 19S4, p. 300. 



Figure 4 

Children Receiving SSI 
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Note: Calondor year* 1975-1092; flacat years 1993-1994. Estimate for 1994. 

Source: D. Koltz, O. Kollman, and J. Melsner, "Status of Disablllity Programs of the SSA, 1994," CRS 
Report for Cong. (June 6, 1994), p. 33. end Memo from M. Staren, SSA, to C. Weaver, Feb. 14, 1994. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Weaver. 

Ms. Ross. 

STATEMENT OF JANE L. ROSS, DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY 

ISSUES, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES 

DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Ross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am happy to be here this morning to discuss the work that we 
have done on the growth of the SSI Program and the changes in 
the characteristics of the SSI recipients. Since 1986, benefit pay- 
ments have more than doubled. And benefits for the disabled have 
accounted for almost 100 percent of this increase. 

This morning, I want to talk about three groups that we have 
talked about already — these are the fastest growing parts of the 
SSI population. My remarks are based on GAO’s recent work on 
disabled children, immigrants and substance abusers. 

Figure 2 in my testimony shows the dramatic growth in these 
groups, as well as rough projections through the year 2000. 

Let me turn to children first. Before 1989, the growth of child 
beneficiaries had been relatively low. But over the past 5 years, the 
number of children receiving SSI benefits has tripled from almost 
300,000 to almost 900,000 today. If this recent rate of growth con- 
tinues, about double that number, or about 1.9 million children 
could be receiving SSI benefits by the year 2000. 

There may, in fact, be some upper limit on this. There is some 
research that suggests there may be a maximum of 1.4 or 1.5 mil- 
lion disabled children. Most of the growth is likely due to concerted 
outreach efforts by SSA and major changes in the eligibility criteria 
for children. 

Let me say something in particular about the eligibility criteria 
and how they have changed. Eligibility changes have affected both 
growth and composition of the SSI children’s cases. 

In 1990, as you have heard, the medical impairment regulations 
were changed adding separate listings for such impairments as at- 
tention deficit hyperactivity disorder, autism and other pervasive 
developmental disorders, and personality and mood disorders. Two 
months later, it also added the new individualized functional as- 
sessment process, as directed by the Supreme Court. 

These two changes in regulations are a major cause of the 
growth in the children’s part of the program. 

Turning to immigrants, between 1982 and 1993, the number of 
legal immigrants receiving SSI increased an average of about 16.5 
percent a year. In 1993, an estimated 683,000 legal immigrants re- 
ceived SSI benefits. 

There has been especially rapid growth among the SSI aged in 
terms of their legal immigrants; 28 percent of aged SSI are now 
immigrants. If this historical rate of growth of legal immigrants on 
SSI continues, this number could reach 2 million by the year 2000. 
Several factors may help to explain the growth of immigrants on 
SSI but no studies have yet established the relative importance of 
various explanations. 

First, the number of immigrants admitted annually to legal resi- 
dence in the United States has been increasing over the past dec- 
ade, so it makes some sense the numbers on a particular program 
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might increase. A little more troubling is the large increase in per- 
cent of SSI aged. 

Second, it may be that these aged immigrants are coming, having 
been sponsored by members of their family. These family members 
agreed to support their relatives for 3 years, however, at the end 
of the 3-year requirement, these elderly immigrants may apply for 
SSI. Recently, that was just changed from 3 to 5 years. 

But administrative data indicate that about 25 percent of immi- 
grants receiving aged SSI applied for benefits within 1 year of the 
expiration of their 3-year sponsorship period, so that is something 
to be looked at. In addition, several courts have ruled that the sup- 
port requirements for these legal sponsors are not binding, even 
during the 3 years that the sponsorship is supposed to last. 

Third, the growth of immigrants in the disabled program may be 
due in part to fraud. Several news reports have provided the ac- 
counts of legal immigrants being coached by middlemen on how to 
feign mental illness in order to qualify for SSI benefits. While State 
and Federal investigations have identified some cases of fraud, the 
extent of this kind of fraud is unknown. 

Moving finally to the drug addicts and alcoholics, under SSI, 
there is a special program for drug addicts and alcoholics com- 
monly called DA&A. You can receive benefits under this part of 
SSI if you meet two conditions: Specifically, you have to agree to 
undergo and comply with treatment, if treatment is available; and 
to have a third party or a representative manage the monthly ben- 
efit payments. 

There were about 100,000 DA&A recipients on the SSI rolls in 
1994. This SSI caseload grew neau*ly 700 percent since 1988. 

We had previously done work and reported that many possible 
explanations exist for these increases, including again, increased 
outreach and cutbacks in State general assistance programs as 
well. But the extent of these and other factors is actually unknown. 
This alarming growth and the allegations of program abuse 
prompted the Congress last year to pass some reform legislation to 
strengthen the controls of payments to addicts. 

Even with those in place, however, SSA projects a significant 
growth of about 53 percent of that part of the rolls between now 
and the year 2000. 

In looking at the overall growth in SSI beneficiaries in recent 
years, several fundamental program concerns have been raised. For 
example, there are questions about the appropriateness of recent 
expansions in eligibility. 

Concern has also been expressed about whether SSI cash pay- 
ments are the most effective way to meet a beneficiary’s needs. 
Still others have surfaced that suggest that eligibility expansions 
and the cash payments that SSA provides leave the program vul- 
nerable to fraud and abuse. 

In conclusion, we believe addressing these fundamental program 
concerns should help improve the effectiveness of public expendi- 
tures and begin to restore public confidence in the integrity of the 
SSI Program. 
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Congress has taken action already to address problems in the 
DA&A Program and is considering alternatives for disabled chil- 
dren and immigrants. These issues deserve more deliberation and 
we woiild be very happy to work with you. 

This concludes my statement, and I would be happy to answer 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JANE L. ROSS, DIRECTOR 
INCOME SECURITY ISSUES 
UNITED STATES GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss our work on growth of 
the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) rolls and changes in the 
characteristics of SSI recipients. Last year, the Social Security 
Administration (SSA) paid nearly $22 billion in federal benefit 
payments to about 6.3 million aged, blind and disabled SSI 
recipients. Since 1986, benefit payments have increased by $13.5 
billion, more than doubling. Benefits for the disabled accounted 
for almost 100 percent of this increase. 

As figure 1 shows, before the mid-1980s, the number of all SSI 
recipients was relatively flat, and decreasing for the aged. Since 
1986, the number of disabled SSI recipients under age 65 has 
increased an average of over 8 percent annually, adding nearly 
2 million younger recipients to the rolls, while the number of aged 
and blind recipients has remained level. 

The trend toward younger beneficiaries receiving SSI, coupled 
with low exit rates from the program, means that costs win 
continue to burgeon in the near term. Without a slowing in the 
growth of this younger population, SSI will become even more costly 
in the long term. 

Since 1991, three groups have accounted for nearly 90 percent 
of SSI's caseload growth. For each group--disabled children, legal 
immigrants, and adults with mental impairments--the rate of growth 
significantly outpaced the growth rate for all other SSI 
recipients. Of the 2 million mentally disabled adults, roughly 
100,000, or 5 percent, are disabled principally by drug addiction 
or alcoholism. v 

My remar)ts today are based on GAO's recent wor)c on disabled 
children. Immigrants, and substance abusers. Figure 2 shows the 
dramatic growth in these groups as well as rough projections 
through the year 2000. More specifically, I will focus on trends 
in caseloads for each of these populations and explain what we )cnow 
about the reasons for past and expected growth in these 
populations. Then I will close with some observations about 
fundamental program concerns that growth in these populations 
raises . 

BACKGROUND 

SSI provides a minimum income to needy aged, blind, and 
disabled persons. Congress established SSI in 1972 to replace 
federal grants to state-administered programs serving these 
populations. The grants varied substantially by state in benefit 
levels and eligibility requirements. The Congress intended SSI to 
supplement the Social Security insurance programs for those who had 
not earned a minimal Social Security benefit; Social Security 
benefits are also available to the blind and disabled as well as 
the aged. SSI benefits are paid from federal general revenues and 
are provided to people whose income and resources are below certain 
levels. They are different from Social Security benefits, which 
are paid from the Social Security trust funds to worlcers based on 
their payroll taxes.' 

To be eligible for SSI, individuals must be 65 years old, 
blind, or disabled. To be considered disabled, individuals must be 
unable to engage in any substantial gainful activity because of a 
physical or mental impairment expected to result in death or last 
at least 12 months. Individuals cannot have income greater than 
the maximum benefit level or own resources worth more than $2,000 
($3,000 for a couple), subject to certain exclusions, such as a 
home. Individuals must also be U.S. citizens or legal immigrants. 


' Social Security: Disabilit y Rolls Keep Growing. While Explanations 
Remain Elusive (GAO/HEHS-94-34, Feb. 8 1994.) 
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Figure 1: Number of SSI Recipients 

by Eligibility Group 



Figure 2: Projected Increase in SSI Caseload 
For Three Fast-Growing Populations 
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In 1994, Che maximum federal SSI monthly benefit was $446 per 
month for an individual and $669 for a couple with both spouses 
eligible; these benefit rates are adjusted automatically for cost- 
of-living increases. This monthly benefit is reduced depending 
upon recipients' incomes, living arrangements, and other sources of 
.support, including Social Security benefits. Since SSI provides 
income support as a last resort, SSI recipients must file for any 
other benefits for which th^ may be eligible, such as Social 
Security or workers' compensation. In 1993, 40 percent of SSI 
recipients also received Social Security benefits, down from almost 
60 percent in 1986. This decrease reflects the fact that recent 
beneficiaries have very limited work history before going on SSI. 

In addition to federal SSI benefits, states may choose to 
provide supplemental benefits. The District of Columbia and all 
but seven states provide these optional supplements. These state 
supplements vary, reflecting differences in regional living costs 
as well as in living arrangements. Most SSI recipients are also 
eligible for Medicaid and Food Stands. 

rHTLDRP!N 

Before 1989, the growth in child beneficiaries had been 
relatively low. Over the last 5 years the number of children 
receiving SSI benefits has tripled, from almost 300,000 to almost 
900,000 today.* Over the same time, children have become a larger 
portion of the SSI rolls--up from 6.5 percent to 14.2 percent. 
Benefit payments to children have increased as well--from $1.2 
billion to $4.5 billion between 1989 and 1994. 

The number of child beneficiaries is continuing to grow at a 
rapid rate. The number of children receiving SSI increased 15.8 
percent from 1993 to 1994, and if this rate of growth continues, 
1,86 million children will be receiving SSI benefits by the year 
2000, (See fig. 3.) 

Most of the growth is likely due to concerted outreach efforts 
by SSA and major changes in eligibility criteria for children. 
Increases in the number of poor families and rising numbers of 
disabled children also contribute. In addition, some believe that 
fraud and abuse--parents coaching their children to fake mental 
impainnencs--could account for some of the increase. 

In 1989, the Congress required SSA to establish an ongoing 
outreach program targeted to poor blind and disabled children. The 
settlement pursuant to the February 1990 Supreme Court decision in 
Sullivan v. Zeblev also required SSA to launch a national media 
outreach caitpaign, which was supplemented by a national children's 
SSI campaign conducted by child advocates. Since the outreach 
efforts began, the number of applications for children's benefits 
has grown more than fivefold. 

Eligibility changes have affected both growth and composition 
of the childhood SSI cases. In December 1990, SSA revised its 
medical standards for assessing mental inpairments in children, 
adding separate listings for such iii?)ainnents as attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder, autism, and other pervasive developmental, 
personality, and mood disorders. TVo months later, it also added 
the new individualized functional assessment process recjuired by 
SSI statutory standards as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
substantially expanding eligibility for children who did not meet 
SSA's strict medical criteria. As a result, the number of children 
qualifying on the basis of the revised medical standards for mental 
impairments tripled, from 1,900 a month before the change to 6,000 
in 1994, In addition, the new functional assessment process has 
added about 219,000 children to the rolls through September 1994, 


^Social Security: Rapid Rise in Children on SSI Disability Rolls 
Follows New Regulations {GAO/HEHS-94-225, Sept. 9 1994.) 
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accounting for one-third of all awards since it went into effect in 
1991. 

Children with mental inqpairroents figure prominently in this 
growth. Increases in awards to children with mental iirpairments-- 
based on the medical standards and the new assessment criteria-- 
account for three-fourths of the overall increase in awards since 
the eligibility changes went into effect. In 1994, children with 
mental impairments received over 70 percent of all awards, 
including over 85 percent of awards based on the new functional 
assessment criteria. 

IMMIGRANTS 

Between 1982 and 1993, the number of legal immigrants 
receiving SSI increased an average of 16.5 percent a year. During 
this time period, the portion of immigrant recipients grew from 
about 3 percent of all SSI recipients to over 11 percent. In 1993, 
an estimated 683,000 legal immigrants received SSI benefits at a 
cost of about $3.3 billion, based on our ongoing study of 
immigrants' benefits. Slightly more than 60 percent of these 
immigrants received aged benefits and the remainder received 
disabled benefits. 

The numbers of legal immigrants in the SSI aged program and 
the SSI disabled program have increased dramatically. In 1982, 6 
percent of all SSI aged recipients were immigrants; by 1993, 28 
percent were immigrants. Immigrants constitute a much smaller 
percentage of SSI disabled recipients--about 6 percent in 1993, 
having increased from less chan 2 percent in 1982. If the 
historical growth rate in the number of legal immigrants on SSI 
continues, this number could reach nearly 2 million by the year 
2000.^ (See fig. 4.) 

Several factors may help explain the growth of immigrants on 
SSI, but no studies have yet established whether, and to what 
extent, these actually account for the growth. First, the number 
of immigrants admitted annually for legal residence in the U.S. has 
gradually increased in the last decade. For example, 880,000 were 
admitted in 1993, compared with 570,000 in 1985.* In addition, the 
legalization of nearly 3 million former illegal immigrants under 
{he Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 may have expanded 
Che population of immigrants eligible for SSI. 

Second, the large increase in the percent of SSI aged 
recipients who are immigrants may be due in part to the admission 
of elderly immigrants for permanent residence who join family 
members already residing in the U.S. Some legal immigrants are 
admitted into the country under the financial sponsorship of a U.S. 
resident. Sponsors sign an affidavit of support, in which they 
state they will provide financial assistance to the immigrant for 3 
years. However, several courts have ruled that these affidavits of 
support are not legally binding. 

Before 1994, the "deeming' provisions of the SSI program held 
that in determining eligibility for SSI, a portion of the sponsor's 


^This projection makes no adjustment for limitations of 
administrative data from SSI that may overstate the number of legal 
immigrants receiving benefits. SSI data may not have a recipient's 
current immigration status if an immigrant's status changed and the 
agency was not notified. For example, lawful permanent residents 
can become citizens after five years of residing in the U.S. and 
meeting other criteria. Iiranigration data that track legal 
immigrants over time suggest that at least 20 percent eventually 
become citizens. 

*These figures do not include former illegal immigrants who were 
legalized under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 
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income was deemed to be available to the immigrant for 3 years . 
Administrative data indicate that about 25 percent of lawful 
. permanent residents receiving SSI applied for benefits within a 
year of the expiration of their 3-year sponsorship periods. Some 
of these may have been elderly immigrants who, not having resided 
in the U.S. long enough, did not qualify for Social Security 
retirement benefits. The deeming period for SSI was temporarily 
extended from 3 to 5 years starting in January 1994 through 
September 1996. 

Third, the growth of immigrants in the disabled program may be 
due in part to fraud. Several news reports have provided accounts 
of legal immigrants being coached by middlemen on how to feign 
mental illness to qualify for SSI benefits. While state and 
federal investigations have identified some cases of fraud by 
invmigrants in the SSI program, the extent of the problem is 
unclear. 

DRUG ADDICTS AND ALCOHOLICS 

Under a special SSI program commonly referred to as the DA&A 
(drug addicts and alcoholics) program, certain recipients (all 
called "addicts" here) can receive SSI benefits only if two 
conditions are met. Specifically, they must (1) undergo and comply 
with treatment, when available, and (2) have a third party or 
representative payee manage their monthly benefit payments. GAO 
work has documented past problems with the representative payee 
system.^ The DA&A program is restricted to those addicts whose 
addiction is material to the determination of their disability; 
that is, if it were not for their addiction, they would not qualify 
for benefits. 

About 101,000 DA4A recipients on the SSI rolls in 1994 
received an estimated $382 million in annual federal SSI benefits. 
The SSI caseload grew nearly 700 percent for the DA&A program from 
only about 13,000 cases in 1988. We previously reported that many 
possible explanations exist for these increases, including 
increased SSI outreach and cutbac)cs in state general assistance 
programs that have resulted in more SSI applications. However, the 
extent to which these and other factors contribute to the increase 
is un)cnown. 

This alarming growth and allegations of program abuse prompted 
the Congress to pass major reform legislation to strengthen 
controls of payments to addicts. These reforms were included in 
the Social Security Independence and Program Improvements Act of 
1994 enacted on August 15, 1994. 

For 1995 through the year 2000, the program is expected to 
continue to grow to over 200,000 PA&A cases, or about 53 percent, a 
much slower rate than that experienced in the 1988-1994 period (see 
fig. 5). This growth incorporates the programmatic changes made by 
the new legislation and represents the number of cases that will 
require treatment monitoring. SSA projects that for the SSI 
caseload the average rate for the 1995-1997 period will be about 27 
percent; in 1998, a reduction in the growth rate of about 14 
percent is projected; and the rate of growth for 1999 and 2000 is 
projected at only 10 and 6 percent, respectively. 

According to SSA, much of the future growth is based on 
expanding referral and monitoring agencies to cover all states. 
These agencies--under contract with SSA--work with SSA field 
offices to monitor addict compliance with the treatment 
requirement. Past experience has demonstrated a relationship 
between the presence of one of these agencies and increased 
participation in the DA&A program. In 1993, SSA only had contracts 


^Social Security; Manor changes Needed for Disability Benefits for 

Addicts (GAO/HEHS-94-128, May 13, 1994.) 
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covering 18 states, but has increased that coverage currently to 45 
states and the District of Coluinbia. The reduction in growth that 
is projected for 1998 is attributed to the new legislation that 
generally requires that, effective on March 1, 1995, SSI benefit 
payments to addicts in the DAiA program be terminated after 3 
years . 

The legislation also mandates a number of other actions 
designed to strengthen controls over benefit payments to addicts. 
These actions include expanding the da&a program requirements to 
cover Disability Insurance (Dl) beneficiaries and mandating an SSA 
study of the feasibility, cost, and equity of requiring 
representative payees for all DI and SSI addicts, irrespective of 
whether their addiction is material to the determination of 
disability. The study is due no later than December 31, 1995. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROGRAM CONCERNS 

In looking at the overall growth in SSI beneficiaries in 
recent years, several fundamental program concerns have been 
raised. For example, there are questions about the appropriateness 
of recent expansions in eligibility. Concerns have also been 
expressed about whether SSI cash payments are an effective way to 
meet beneficiaries' needs. Still other concerns have surfaced that 
suggest that eligibility expansions and the cash payments that SSI 
provides leave the program vulnerable to fraud and abuse. 

Regarding children, questions have been raised about the 
underlying rationale for providing benefits to disabled children 
through this program, which was designed primarily to replace 
income for adults whose disabilities precluded work. In addition, 
concerns have surfaced about the effectiveness of meeting the needs 
of disabled children and their families through cash payments 
rather than services directed to treatment of their specific 
disabilities. Some also ask how the program could better meet the 
needs of disabled children to reduce their dependence on SSI as 
they become adults. 

in the case of immigrants on SSI, immigration policy regarding 
sponsorship requirements and the length of time immigrants must 
reside in the U.S. before becoming eligible for benefits should be 
reviewed. The idea that one can sponsor a person for a short time, 
then pass that sponsorship obligation on to SSI raises concerns 
about the design of SSI rules. As a result, there have been 
proposals to change the eligibility criteria for recent immigrants 
as a means to stem the influx in immigrants on SSI. 

For the DA&A program, some question whether stronger efforts 
should be made to rehabilitate drug addicts and alcoholics. In 
addition, some suggest that financing substance abuse treatment 
programs would be more effective than providing cash payments to 
addicts. Recent changes in the law continue cash payments through 
qualified representative payees, which should assure better 
accountability, while better meeting the needs of addicted 
beneficiaries . 

In conclusion, we believe addressing these fundamental program 
concerns should help improve the effectiveness of public 
expenditures and restore public confidence in the integrity of the 
program. The Congress has alreai^ taken action to address problems 
in the DAiA program, and is considering alternatives for disabled 
children and immigrants. These issues deserve more deliberation, 
and we would be happy to work on them with you. 


This concludes my written statement. I will be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Ross. 

Mr. Camp will inquire. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Dr. Weaver, you mentioned that legal aliens receive higher bene- 
fits — and I am not sure I caught the entire comment — higher than 
what group? 

Ms. Weaver. Than U.S. citizens on SSI. The reason is that the 
elderly citizen on SSI is very likely to have at least some Social Se- 
curity or some small private pension, some other form of income 
that then offsets a portion of their SSI. The alien is much less like- 
ly to have these other sources of income. Since SSI is a minimum 
income guarantee, if you have some Social Security income, we off- 
set for it. If you have nothing, then there is no offset. 

The GAO reports that aliens on SSI receive benefits that are at 
least about twice as high as citizen recipients, meaning that even 
if there were a fairly stable elderly caseload, it would become rel- 
atively more and more expensive. 

Mr. Camp. And do I understand that your view as to why the 
number of aged citizens has been declining is that just the same 
thing, Social Security and they have other sources of 

Ms. Weaver. I think it is basically that. You look at the long- 
term historical trend since 1974, and it has been a long-term down- 
ward line, despite what has been happening in many other public 
assistance programs. Much as people anticipated in 1935, as Social 
Security has expanded and people have gained eligibility for larger 
benefits over time, and private pensions have developed as well, 
the elderly relied less on public assistance. 

Mr. Camp. Now we have had — ^you mentioned in your testimony 
the growth in SSI benefits to children as a result of the Zebley deci- 
sion and the regulations that followed that had the age-appropriate 
manner tests. And I have been hearing from many people, also 
from teachers and school officials who are the ones who verify this 
information. 

Can you tell us how children with disabilities got added to the 
SSI Program in the first place? And wasn’t it originally designed 
to replace the income of people who were disabled without re- 
sources to provide for themselves? 

Ms. Weaver. The word I and others have used to describe how 
kids get added to the SSI Program is that it was an afterthought 
in 1972. The SSI legislation was going through as part of a massive 
Social Security and Medicare bill, which was very distracting in 
and of itself. SSI was designed to take over and federalize the var- 
ious State programs of aid to the blind, aid to the disabled, and old 
age assistance that had been created in the thirties. These had 
been Federal-State programs since 1935. 

SSI was created to replace lost income for an elderly person or 
a disabled adult. There were criterion established for the disabled 
person, that is, that he or she be completely imable to work. So the 
popular wisdom goes, some senior official managed to get a brief 
amendment inserted into the final legislation, without debate, that 
expanded SSI to include children. Since kids didn’t work and didn’t 
have wages to lose, the legislative language spoke in terms of dis- 
abilities of comparable severity to those of adults. 
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Under that language, SSA throughout the years had been using 
a test that basically looked at the medical severity of a child’s men- 
tal or physical impairment, without these additional functional as- 
sessments that we are now talking about and that the Supreme 
Coiirt helped bring about. 

Mr. Camp. Do I understand, in looking at your testimony, that 
a child might have been denied benefits based on the nature of the 
disability but because the behavior of his is age-inappropriate, may 
qualify for benefits? 

Ms. Weaver. It is a new test that applies to children who would 
otherwise be found ineligible under the medical criterion. 

Mr. Camp. Now, the test for adults is one that requires some 
other factor in connection with the disability, and could you explain 
that a little bit? 

Ms. Weaver. Again, you begin by looking at the medical severity 
of the individual’s mental or physical condition. Then you proceed, 
assuming that it is a severe impairment but not one that meets the 
listings, to assess vocational factors, such as age, education, and 
work experience, and something called residual functional capacity. 
These additional steps in the process were not done for kids, be- 
cause these tests, the argument would be, related to work ability 
and to work skills. The evaluation process for children stopped at 
that determination of medical severity. 

Mr. Camp. One of the concerns I have heard also is that the cash 
payment then goes to the parent and there is no accounting or re- 
quirement that the funds be spent for medical needs or purposes; 
is that correct? 

Ms. Weaver. I think that is a fair way to characterize it, that 
in practice SSI is an vuirestricted payment to children of up to $458 
a month. That is the same payment Congress has deemed appro- 
priate for an elderly individual living alone or a disabled adult liv- 
ing alone in their own home. The family would receive that on be- 
half of the child. And it may or may not be related to any special 
needs of that child, and it may or may not be spent for the benefit 
of that child. 

Mr. Camp. No requirement that it be used for prescription drugs 
or medicine 

Ms. Weaver. I would be surprised if the statute didn’t include 
some language that it be for the benefit of the child, but I would 
defer to Jane Ross from GAO. Do you know? As a practical matter, 
I am absolutely certain it is an unconstrained check to families. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, doctor. 

I have no further questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Kennelly will inquire. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Ms. Weaver, you suggested we send SSI possibly back to the 
States in the form of block grants. Governor Engler of Michigan 
testified before us during these hearings; and this man, this Gov- 
ernor, was a champion of block grants: Send it to him, and he could 
do it. Yet, interestingly enough, he said to us, don’t send me SSI. 
I just don’t want SSI. 

So does this make you think that States are ready to embrace 
SSI as they might welfare and 
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Ms. Weaver. I really wouldn’t put my remarks about block 
grants under the catego^ of a recommendation. What I was saying 
is that SSI and disability insurance, the two Social Security Pro- 
grams, are in need of major reform. So when I come here and dis- 
cuss something like modifying kids’ benefits, I want to make sure 
it is understood that I am t alking about program changes within 
the context of the current system. 

I wouldn’t want to rule out something much more significant, 
whether it be block granting, whether it be moving toward an 
earned income tax credit, whether it be moving in many other di- 
rections. I was really leaving open that issue. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Let me just take another — I thought I heard you 
say that if the cash pajunent is eliminated, there is Medicaid and 
other Federal programs that these children can go to. 

Ms. Weaver. I have not proposed eliminating it. I have proposed 
converting it to something that allows for some accountability 
where what a child actually has in extra costs is met by the Fed- 
eral Government. So that would be, say, a voucher for unmet ex- 
penses, those added expenses that come about for certain children. 
We can come up with examples of children who are profoundly dis- 
abled — cystic fibrosis or whatever — ^that have large expenses. Like- 
wise, you have got the other end of the range of severe impair- 
ments, maybe a case of mental retardation without other complica- 
tions that is not severe or a child who is deaf or blind as opposed 
to deaf and blind. 

The added cost of these children varies very dramatically, yet 
they are all eligible for the same flat payment. The idea is to target 
resources on the kids that need them. If children have minor addi- 
tional expenses that are not met by some other organization, give 
them a minor amount of money either through the use of their 
voucher or through reimbursements or provision of service by Med- 
icaid. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, you heard Alison’s mother testify, and you 
have given great time to study this situation. And my understand- 
ing of other Federal programs is they are limited. Different States 
have different things that just don’t happen, they don’t get involved 
in. 

And can you see us — ^if you were sitting here and you were wres- 
tling with this problem, having seen Alison, having seen those peo- 
ple over there, yet knowing there is abuse going on, tell me how 
you would do it, doctor. 

Ms. Weaver. I wouldn’t suggest for a moment that it would be 
an easy problem. But I think 

Mrs. Kennelly. No, I am serious. You are an expert witness, 
and we appreciate you coming. 

Ms. Weaver. I would be very inclined in tight budget times to 
focus on medically necessary expenses for severely disabled chil- 
dren as the first cut. So consider tricycles — I am a mother of two 
young boys. I can’t think of anything nicer than a tricycle for my 
younger boy. 

On the other hand, I don’t know whether that is necessarily one 
of the expenses that would be allowable under an alternative plan. 
I am not saying it wouldn’t be, but I do think that it is the kind 
of expense you need to consider carefully and decide whether or not 
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it is worth the extra cost. It might be that physical modifications 
of equipment required for some children may well be an appro- 
priate expense. That may be one of the big categories that would 
not be covered by other programs. 

What you run into with physical modifications is that you might 
end up, for some children, spending more than the current amount. 
On the other hand, you would be spending much less for a number 
of children. I am afraid we don’t know what the distribution of 
those kids is in terms of who has what kind of expenses to be met. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Let me put it another way. We know that there 
is a certain percentage, 40 something, that is retardation. We know 
another almost I guess 40 percent is physical disability. Then we 
have this smaller area that is I think where some of the abuse 
takes place, where it is not so provable, whether it is mental retar- 
dation, which can be proved, and physical retardation. 

So maybe we should look at that particular area first and then 
go on? 

Ms. Weaver. What is so difficult about both of the Social Secu- 
rity Disability Programs is that, Avithin any categoiy you pick, you 
are going to have a full range of severities within the term “se- 
vere.” You are going to have people who must five in institutions — 
they are so severely mentally impaired, for example — and you will 
have people functioning in the outside world — they can work in a 
sheltered workshop-type environment, for example. Both are quali- 
fied for the programs. 

That is what makes it so difficult. And it is what keeps bothering 
me by the word abuse. I understand your desire to go after abuse, 
but this is a pro^am where there are so many gray areas, so much 
room for subjectivity in decisionmaking, so much residual capacity 
to work, even among people with the most profound disabilities, 
with the right assistive technologies, with the right computer tech- 
nology and the like. 

In your own thinking I would urge you to get away from the no- 
tion that is built into these systems that disability is black or 
white; that it is very severe or it is not; that it either completely 
precludes work, play or school or it doesn’t. It doesn’t tend to work 
that way. 

Disabihties exist on a continuum all the way to complete health. 
Few of us have complete health without some physical or mental 
limitations ourselves. 

Having said this, yes, there must be categories that you can 
begin with if you are looking for slicing up the pie, where you get 
to these profoundly physically or mentally disabled children. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And shelter them immediately and then go on? 
Thank you, doctor. 

Mr. Camp [presiding]. Mr. McCrery may inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. ThaSc you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank both of you for coming today and sharing with us your re- 
search on these matters. 

Ms. Ross, you stated that if there were no changes in the SSI 
Program for Children, there would be explosive growth in this pro- 
gram over the next few years. Would you restate the figure that 
you gave us of the number of children that would be enrolled in 
this program by the year 2000? 
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Ms. Ross. Yes. I said that the number might double if the rate 
of growth stayed the same as it is now, which is about 15 or 16 
percent a year. So the number might be as high as 1.8 million chil- 
dren. 

Mr. McCrery. Do you have any idea what the cost of the pro- 
gram would be at that level? 

Ms. Ross. I don’t, right offhand. 

Mr. McCrery. The cost of the program now is about $4.5 billion. 
So I guess 

Ms. Ross. It would at least 

Mr. McCrery. At least double, not counting inflation. 

Ms. Ross. Right. 

Mr, McCrery. So in 1994 dollars or 1995 dollars, it would be 
close to $10 million. 

Again, Ms. Ross, let’s talk about the IFA for just a moment. Is 
it your view that the individualized functional assessment that has 
been used as a result of the Zebley decision has resulted in some 
children receiving SSI benefits who should not be eligible for SSI 
benefits? 

Ms. Ross. I think I would phrase it differently. Our concern is 
that the individualized functional assessment is so subjective that 
there really isn’t any assiirance of how reUable the process is or 
how consistent the decisions are. I have seen a study that the So- 
cial Security Administration has done which showed a set of people 
who had had approvals and then they were approved by the next 
level and the next one found an error. 0\u* view of that in the work 
we have done is that it is not that there was an error among the 
first two groups of people but that it is so subjective that it is not 
possible to gain consistently with this current process in which you 
look at several domains and try and judge the level of severity to 
determine whether a child qualifies for disability. 

Mr. McCrery. Dr. Weaver, do you think the IFA is an appro- 
priate standard to use for assessing the needs of children to be on 
SSI? 

Ms. Weaver. I wish it were an easier question to answer. Any 
time you get into these kinds of subjective tests you are just setting 
yourself up for lots and lots of problems. 

For example, there has always been concern about getting rid of 
the test used for adults because it might actually help SSA screen 
people out when decisions are being made more conservatively. 

I am not sure that this test works quite the same way. Presum- 
ably it would tend to screen out some, but at this point it is being 
used very successfully to screen kids in, particularly kids with 
mental impairments. 

Mr. McCrery. Don’t you find that probably over half of the kids 
coming in under the new functional assessment, again, are the kids 
with the mental disorders and the behavioral disorders? 

Ms. Ross. Yes. 

Ms. Weaver. I have a feeling that it is a serious problem, but 
I am equally concerned about the mental impairment regulations 
generadly and the whole way evidence is being handled in the men- 
tal impairment area where you have friends, teachers, classmates, 
family members, local post office officials testifying on the condition 
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of an individual. We have lost that third-party impartial evidence 
required to make an objective determination. 

So I think it is more complicated. But I am unaware of any data 
to be able to give you a good, solid answer on that. 

Mr. McCrery. I appreciate the complexity of the problem and 
the difficulty in dealing with it. But you both testified basically 
that we should not allow this program to go on as it is. And what 
I am asking you for is some concrete ways to change the program. 
And you are failing to give me any — 

I mean, I will just ask you plainly; Should we not do away with 
the IFA and look at the mental impairments listing as a better way 
to screen qualified children for SSI disability? 

Ms. Weaver. I feel better when I know precisely what kind of 
kids are coming on and not coming on. But it would not trouble me 
at all to go back to the system that prevailed from 1972 to 1990. 
We apparently lived with that just fine with 200,000 or 300,000 
kids coming on a year. We seem to have lots of concerns now with 
nearly 1 million kids on the rolls. 

I think there is a confounding problem, though. Other things are 
going on that are affecting the Social Security Disability Programs, 
too. I hope you get the significant effects you expect. But rapid 
growth will continue because of these other factors affecting mental 
impairment allowances. Nothing would preclude you from going 
back and reassessing or trying to give the agency some more gmd- 
ance about how to create some new tests of course. 

Mr. McCrery. I understand there might be more problems, 
but 

Ms. Weaver. I wanted to continue to say that I certainly didn’t 
have an^hing to say about children’s benefits. I very clearly stated 
that children’s benefits are inappropriate as currently designed. I 
think it is quite remarkable that a poor family on AFDC can dou- 
ble its income by getting one child on SSI and triple its income by 
getting two kids on SSI. I am just very surprised that this situation 
has been allowed to prevail. 

Mr. McCrery [presiding]. Thank you. We have a vote on, but 
Mr. Ford says he will take about 2 minutes. 

Mr. Ford. Are you going to be recognized for questions? 

Ms. Dunn. I am afraid we will lose them. I would like to. 

Mr. McCrery. We are going to recess for a few minutes. Why 
don’t we do that now? 

Mr. Ford. Why don’t we do that? 

Mr. McCrery. The Committee will be in recess for about 10 min- 
utes. We will be right back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. McCrery. I would like to restune my questioning of the wit- 
nesses and perhaps elicit some more information. 

I am hesitant to pursue the earlier line of questioning with re- 
spect to the IFA because you don’t seem ready to give me any clear 
guidelines on that. But let me try from a different direction. 

Do you think the current criteria for qualifying children for SSI 
disability are adequate or appropriate? Either of you. 

Ms. Weaver. Over the break we were chitchatting, and one thing 
that came to mind, as a partial answer to you, is that I don’t know 
why a standard constructed by the Supreme Court would be a good 
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standard of disability to use for children. So I would amend my 
earlier statement to say that it makes perfect sense to repeal that 
current test. 

Mr. McCrery. a definitive statement. Thank you. 

Ms. Weaver. And certainly it can be subject to further consider- 
ation down the line if it seems appropriate. 

Mr. McCrery. Yes. My thought is, at the least, we ought to do 
away with the, as you put it, the Supreme Court-created criteria, 
the IFA, and revert to the mental impairments listings, with an 
eye toward maybe even modifying those to correct the potential for 
abuse as a result of the rewriting of those regs back in, I think, 
1989 or 1990, prior to the Zebley decision. And then, in an over- 
sight capacity, to continue to monitor that and perhaps even use 
the commission that was set up last year to look at that in an over- 
sight capacity and give us some suggestions on further refinement 
of those. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad you are back. And Mr. Ford actually 
was the next one to inquire, but I was taking advantage of being 
the only one here. So thank you. 

Chairman Shaw [presiding]. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Weaver, you mentioned, in the second paragraph of your 
statement, something I want to just correct. 

I appreciate, number one, your commending the Committee for 
wanting to tackle this problem. I certainly applaud the Republican 
side of the aisle for their tireless efforts in moving in this area. I 
was Chairman of the Committee along with another Chairman of 
the Subcommittee that brought this to the forefront of the Con- 
gress. And it was, if anything, a joint effort. But I certainly don’t 
want to 

Ms. Weaver. I will amend that. 

Mr. Ford. I am going to amend it on the Committee, to not let 
it go on the record that it was brought from one side of the aisle. 

What I would also like to raise are one or two questions. And, 
being very brief, you really want us to just eliminate SSI. You don’t 
think the Supplemental Security Income Program is a good pro- 
gram at all, is in essence what I hear you 

Ms. Weaver. I think that is a serious misreading of my written 
statement. 

Mr. Ford. You are saying we ought to take the SSI Program and 
block grant it. 

Ms. Weaver. I do not say you should block grant the program. 

Mr. Ford. Are you saying we should take the cash benefits from 
children and provide only the health benefits under the Medicaid 
Program? 

Ms. Weaver. I do not say that either. I very explicitly say that 
it makes no sense to provide duplicative Federal spending. And I 
think all of us would agree on that. And, therefore, the only rel- 
evant question is whether there are added expenses to a disabled 
child that are not met by other Federal programs. And I have sug- 
gested spending Federal money on those other unmet expenses. 

Mr. Ford. And what do you do about the cash benefit? What do 
you recommend with the cash benefits of SSI? 
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Ms. Weaver. Turn it into a voucher that is spent on the extra 
unmet needs, for example. 

Mr. Ford. And, under that voucher system — what happens? The 
recipient receives the voucher. Is that a cash voucher or can some 
parts of it be converted to cash? 

Ms. Weaver. It is a voucher that could be used for a predeter- 
mined set of things related to added expenses you all believe are 
necessary and appropriate expenses for raising disabled children. 
Or I have heard discussions of nmning something through the 
Medicaid Program which would be a similar approach. 

The idea would not be to cut off legitimate expenses. There are 
added expenses, extraordinary expenses for certain children. 

Mr. Ford. What about the expenses of food and shelter? What 
I am trying to get to with this voucher that you suggest, you say 
that no block granting for SSI at all and turn it into a voucher 
plan. But how will we provide for the food and shelter in many of 
these cases that might not be hsted and itemized as some of the 
things that disabled children would need? 

Ms. Weaver. A poor child — a poor child would be eligible for 
AFDC. 

Mr. Ford. All of those children would be poor. It is a means-test- 
ed program we are talking about for children. 

Ms. Weaver. And so I am confused about what it is 

Mr. Ford. You are saying turn it into a voucher plan. Will you 
be able to receive any portion of this grant from SSI for food and 
shelter? 

Ms. Weaver. In a family where no one else is eligible for public 
assistance. 

Mr. Ford. In a family — let’s assume for 1 minute that one child, 
this particular child under the means-tested program, would be eli- 
gible for the $400-some per month, and I want to convert that into 
a voucher. Could parts of that or any of that be used for food and 
shelter? 

Ms. Weaver. I hadn’t even thought about that. If you have a 
poor family where 

Mr. Ford. A working mother with one child that is disabled 

Ms. Weaver. It is just easier for me to think through it as a poor 
family. Of coimse, we would want a share of that to go to food and 
basic support. 

Mr. Ford. But would only a certain portion of it be earmarked? 
A mother who is working and making shghtly above minimum 
wages would qualify under the means-testing program. Maybe two 
children in the family, one with severe disabilities, would qualify 
for the SSI benefits through the means-tested program. And under 
the voucher plan that you suggest, would that mother be able to 
use any portion of that voucher in cash for food and shelter for that 
child? 

Ms. Weaver. I would think that you may be able to key off the 
AFDC payment in that State to find out what an appropriate 
amount of money for basic needs in a poor family is. 

Mr. Ford. You are saying, rather than SSI, see whether you 
could key off on the AFDC? 

Ms. Weaver. That is just a way of determining basic needs. That 
is what the AFDC payment is there to try to meet. 
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Mr. Ford. SSI, we have a national standard. And, naturally, we 
do not have national standards within the AFDC Program. And 
children with disabilities in many cases, families, as we have heard 
from a mother today who has testified, their disabilities are a lot 
more severe, and the costs for caring for those kids are a lot more 
expensive than it would be maybe for kids in the welfare popu- 
lation that would not have those disabilities. 

My time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn will inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, panel, for waiting through this period of time and 
through the vote. 

Dr. Weaver, I would like you to switch your thinking back to a 
point that you mentioned in your testimony and give me, as a new 
Member of this Committee, some background on the rationale be- 
hind drug addicts and alcoholics being awarded cash payments for 
SSI. This is the most outrageous thing I hear in my townhall meet- 
ings these days. They would like to know the answer. And I would 
like to have more information on the thinking behind this. And 
what would happen if we decided we wanted to change that portion 
of SSI? 

Ms. Weaver. I am going to have to defer to Jane Ross from GAO 
on the legislative history back in 1972. I would mention, though, 
that the group that we tend to hear about, the drug addicts and 
alcoholics that people are talking about terminating payments to, 
I suspect is a relatively small group whose primary diagnosis is ad- 
diction. 

There is another group which includes people who have, say, a 
drug addiction or alcoholism that has contributed to another severe 
disability like severe organ damage or mental illness or whose drug 
addiction and alcoholism is secondary to their primary diagnosis. 

Most proposals do not deal with these latter categories but only 
with that primary diagnosis category. I just raise this as a clarify- 
ing point, that many people who are drug addicts and alcoholics 
would remain on the rolls, even if you curtail payments to some. 

I have not studied the legislative history. 

Ms. Ross. I am aware that the standard at the beginning of the 
SSI Program was much more restrictive and usually required some 
additional complications and was loosened over time. I am not try- 
ing to justify, I am just simply explaining that at some point when 
the mental listings were expanded it became possible to just have 
this drug addiction as the basis for your eligibility. 

Ms. Dunn. As objective observers of this system, don’t you think 
the correct thing for us to do would be to limit cash payments to 
people whose primary diagnosis is alcoholism or drug addiction? 

Ms. Weaver. It would make sense to limit payments, yes. 

Ms. Ross. I have a little information about what the characteris- 
tics of some of these people are, which you might want to be aware 
of. 

There was a study that SSA did in the mideighties about who 
the substance abusers are, and they tend to have been abusers for 
many years before they joined the program — half of them over 10 
years. Most of them don’t have even a high school education, and 
most of them tend to be in their late forties or early fifties. 
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And I think whether or not you decide that a cash payment is 
appropriate, you have to be realistic about the chances that these 
people can either be rehabilitated or can return to work because of 
this situation in which they come to the program. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. I certainly think that they should be 
taken off SSI, and I think the people in my district who are paying 
taxes are learning that there are primarily diagnosed folks who are 
addicts and alcoholics, and that does not make them happier about 
our system. 

Let me switch to another topic, the topic of legal aliens. I was 
concerned in your testimony. Dr. Weaver, from the charts you pre- 
sented, at the increase in the niunber of legal aliens receiving SSI. 
What do you think we ought to do about this? 

Ms. Weaver. I do not have a recommendation on aliens. That is 
really an observation about what is going on in terms of the rapid 
growth of the benefit rolls and likely implications for future costs. 

Ms. Dunn. Do you have any thoughts on our proposal in the Con- 
tract With America, our welfare proposal that would take legal 
aliens off the welfare rolls? 

Ms. Weaver. I am a public policy research analyst, and I have 
never studied immigration, so I really hesitate to say. I could give 
you my personal opinion, but I don’t think that would be particu- 
larly helpful to you. 

Ms. Dunn. I think the point that I do want to make, even though 

I would like to hear your personal opinion 

Ms. Weaver. Privately. 

Ms. Dunn [continuing]. Is that it is important for us to realize 
how much the cost to each taxpayer has increased because of the 
benefits that we award to legal aliens. They certainly should have 
the right to come into this country under our legal systems but 
should not have the right to expect that they will be supported by 
welfare once they get here, pairticularly when the folks who are 
their guarantors supposedly took responsibility for them. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Ross, in your written testimony you point 
out that between 1982 and 1993 the portion of immigrants receiv- 
ing SSI grew from 3 percent of all SSI recipients to over 11 per- 
cent. 

I believe also that statistics will show that the number of immi- 
grants during that SEune period of time entering into the SSI sys- 
tem grew by approximately 400 percent, where the rest of the pop- 
ulation I think grew about 16 percent, or certainly a lot less than 
that. 

With 11 percent of the recipients now receiving SSI being legal 
immigrants, what percentage of the total population, if you know, 
are legal immigrants, to get some sense of proportion here? 

Ms. Ross. I am not sure of the precise number, but I do know 
that it is less than the proportion that are 

Chairman Shaw. It is less than 11 percent. Do you have any idea 
how much less it is? 

If you do have that information, and I am sure it is available 
through the General Accounting Office, if you would supply it for 
the record, that would be helpful. 

[The following was subsequently received;] 
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The Urban Institute presented some estimates of the foreign-bom population in 
a 1994 report (See Michael Fix and Jeffrey S. Passel, Immigration and Immigrants: 
Setting the Record Straight (Washington, DC; The IJrban Institute, 1994), pp. 19- 
22, 34, and 63-67.) From these estimates, we compute that in 1990, there were 
roughly 10.7 million noncitizens lawfully residing in the United States, including 1.1 
million refugees and asylees. Given the 1990 U.S. population of 250 million, legal 
noncitizen residents comprised 4.3 percent of the total. (Another 6.5 million were 
naturalized citizens; we do not have data on the number of naturalized citizens re- 
ceiving SSI.) 

However, comparisons with the SSI data may be misleading because the SSI data 
do not reflect their current immigrant status, only their status at the time they ap- 
plied for benefits. So the 11 percent of SSI recipients who were noncitizens when 
they applied may include some who have since become citizens. 

Chairman Shaw. How do you account for that tremendous in- 
crease in such a short period of time? 

Ms. Ross. Well, I can’t say anything that is absolutely definitive, 
but a couple of things are suggestive. 

One is this sponsorship issue that is the instance where it wasn’t 
clear that the person had enough personal resources or didn’t have 
a job on his or her own so someone sponsors them and says they 
will be responsible for them for 3 years and now in essence for 5 
years. 

There seems to be such a large number of people who come onto 
the rolls immediately after that period is over that it is worrisome 
that sponsorship is being gamed — ^you just take responsibility for 
the people for a limited period and then when the law says it is 
over people appear on the rolls. Since they said 25 percent of the 
people entering on the rolls came 1 year after they ended their 
sponsorship period, it sounds like a lot of people are aware of that. 
So that is a possible abuse. 

There is another part of this sponsorship issue, and that is courts 
have found that the sponsorship agreements — affidavits of sup- 
port — aren’t legally binding. So even during that period there is a 
problem. And we have, at your request, asked someone in our Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office to look into this issue, and I would be glad — 
I am not a lawyer so I don’t feel very comfortable explaining what 
our General Counsel’s Office found — but I would be glad to provide 
that for the record. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

Some legal immigrants are admitted to the country under the financial sponsor- 
ship of a U.S. resident. The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as amended, 
provides for denying permanent resident status to noncitizens who are likely to be- 
come public charges. Noncitizens can demonstrate they will be self-sufficient in sev- 
eral ways, including getting a financial sponsor. Sponsors sign an affidavit of sup- 
port assuring the U.S. Government that the immigrant will not become a public 
charge and in which they state they are willing and able to provide financial assist- 
ance to the immigrant for 3 years. Refugees and asylees do not need to demonstrate 
they will he self-sufficient to reside in the United States. 

However, several courts have ruled that these affidavits of support are not legally 
binding. These courts found that the affidavit is but a mere promise, a moral obliga- 
tion, not enforceable in a court of law. One court concluded that an affidavit was 
not legally binding because the parties did not intend to enter into an enforceable 
contract. It relied on evidence that; The writing is termed an “affidavit” not a con- 
tract; the affidavit is signed only by the sponsor; the sponsor receives no legal con- 
sideration for his promise of support; the nature and extent of the sponsor’s obliga- 
tion is not clearly expressed; and the alien is not a party to the affidavit. 

SSI’s “deeming” provisions, which apply only to immigrants with financial spon- 
sors, attempt to reinforce immigration policy. In determining financial eligihility and 
benefit levels, SSA deems a portion of a sponsor’s resources to be available to the 
immigrant. This provision applies regardless of whether a sponsor is actually pro- 
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viding financial support. This provision currently applies for 5 years from the immi- 
grant’s entry into the United States. (The Congress temporarily extended SSI’s 
deeming period from 3 to 5 years from January 1994 through September 1996. How- 
ever, in the affidavits of support, sponsors only say they are willing to provide sup- 
port for 3 years.) 

Ms. Ross. Then the third piece that we can’t document in terms 
of numbers but which is, again, worrisome is that there are people, 
immigrants who apply for disability benefits who come bringing a 
middleman or an interpreter of their own, and they attempt to 
commit fraud. 

This is most likely to happen with languages that aren’t common, 
so that the Social Security office doesn’t have anybody who can 
themselves interpret that language. 

Chairman Shaw. It even appears that this is so organized that 
much of that starts in the country of origin before they even get 
here with regard to gaming the system and the fraud that is in 
there. It appears that actually this is a form of organized crime 
with the fraud being perpetrated on the Federal Government 
through fraudulent translators and other people who are fully 
aware of the right things to say with the applicant sitting there 
and muttering some words that the counselor doesn’t even under- 
stand himself or herself. 

I have talked to the administration, and I have talked to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. You are absolutely correct that the affidavits do 
not appear to be enforceable, and I think the courts have said so. 

The Immigration Subcommittee is looking into this in order to 
try to correct that and make it a binding contract. In talking with 
a member of the administration yesterday, it was indicated to me 
that the Judiciary Committee would have the full support of the 
administration in trying to plug that loophole, which makes abso- 
lutely no sense. 

If there aren’t any more questions 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I have just one final question for Dr. 
Weaver. 

Dr. Weaver is a schol£U' with the American Institute — Enterprise 
Institute. What type of institute is the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute? Is it a think tank organization? 

Ms. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Is it part of the Federal Government or a Federal 
agency? 

Ms. Weaver. It is an entirely private public policy institute in 
Washington like the Brookings Institute. 

Mr. Ford. It is like the Brookings Institute? 

Ms. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask you. Dr. Weaver, in light of all these posi- 
tion papers, have you or the American Enterprise Institute — ^have 
you all experimented with any of these positions that you have 
taken, like the voucher plan? I notice that when Social Security 
toyed with the voucher thought and ideas they wrote up a page and 
a half of questions that they couldn’t answer themselves, like sev- 
eral questions that you have not been able to respond to, and said, 
we better put that in the thought pattern. Have you really tried to 
experiment with any of these position papers? 

Ms. Weaver. With regard to that specific suggestion about con- 
verting to a voucher, I have not experimented with it. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, could I just ask a question, just one 
quickie? I am sorry. I was in another hearing so I missed the testi- 
mony, the oral testimony. 

Let me just ask, in light of trying to get at the serious flaws, if 
we were to abolish SSI payments to addicts, what would the impact 
be on eligibility for Medicaid payments, whether you think there is 
any problem there? They are linked, today, to some extent. 

Ms. Ross. I am not sure I understand your question. Would you 
expand on it a little? 

Mr. Levin. SSI is linked to eligibility for Medicaid. You eliminate 
SSI and it will have some impact on Medicaid eligibility. So have 
you any thought, if we abolish payments to addicts, what might 
happen in terms of the impact on Medicaid eligibility and whether 
that is a plus or a minus? 

Ms. Ross. Are you talking specifically about the drug addicts and 
alcoholics? 

Mr. Levin. Yes. 

Ms. Ross. Well, I am not still sure how to answer your question. 
I didn’t propose anything like abolishing benefits for that group. 
But if 

Mr. Levin. So you don’t — I am not sure, then. What is your sug- 
gestion in that area, if it isn’t abolition? 

Ms. Ross. We did work last year prior to the time the law 
changed, and we said two things. One was that the representative 
payee requirement ought to be tightened, and it ought to be ex- 
panded beyond the group that is called just strictly drug addicts 
and alcoholics in the SSI Program; and that anybody who has a 
substance abuse problem who is on either SSI or DI ought to have 
a representative payee taking care of their money. And we further 
said we thought all of those people ought to be in treatment. 

Those were the two pieces that GAO talked about last year. And 
some of that has been done, not all of it. So that would be about 
where we would still be. 

Mr. Levin. So, Dr. Weaver, let me ask you, because I think you 
favor the abolition 

Ms. Weaver. I did not present a position on abolishing payments 
to addicts and alcoholics. 

Mr. Levin. So — I am sorry. I missed the back and forth, being 
at other hearings. So your suggested remedy to a program 

Ms. Weaver. If I could clarify one thing to you, gentlemen. I was 
asked to appear before the Subcommittee to provide a background 
on the program — what are the sources of growth and what are the 
various issues. I was specifically not asked to make recommenda- 
tions. And now I am being pressed and pressed to do so. I am 
happy to do so when I am comfortable doing so, but I don’t want 
to be put in a position of looking like I came unprepared for this 
hearing. I came prepared to do what I was asked to do. 

Now, I think it is a perfectly legitimate question: What about 
Medicaid. That is something you all have to deal with. Will Medic- 
aid continue for addicts and alcoholics if you terminate cash or will 
it not? 
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Mr. Levin. So the implications of your testimony in terms of 
remedy — clearly, there are serious problems. So what do you think 
are the implications of your analysis for what we should do? 

Ms. Weaver. I think the provision is seriously flawed as it was 
created for a lot of technical reasons. 

Mr. Levin. Right. And as to what we should do, the implications 
of your testimony. You want to help us. What should we do 

Ms. Weaver. I think at this point I would prefer not to address 
that issue. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Does that conclude your questioning? Thank 
you. 

Thank you. Dr. Weaver and Ms. Ross. Thank you very much for 
being with us this afternoon and your most enlightening testimony. 

For the next panel, if they would come forward and take their 
place at the table: Dan Stein, who is executive director, the Federa- 
tion for American Immigration Reform, located here in Washing- 
ton, DC; Stephen Moore, who is director of fiscal policy studies, the 
Cato Institute, Washington, DC; and Lawrence Fuchs, professor, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Stein. 

STATEMENT OF DAN STEIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

FEDERATION FOR AMERICAN IMMIGRATION REFORM, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Stein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am executive director for the Federation for American Immigra- 
tion Reform. FAIR is a national public interest membership organi- 
zation working to end illegal immigration and implement a general 
moratorium on most legal immigration, such as has been suggested 
by Chairman Stump in H.R. 373. With 70,000 members in all 50 
States, FAIR is now the Nation’s leading organization working for 
tighter immigration laws. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to congratulate you on your new ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Committee. We appreciate your im- 
portant leadership over the past decade and help in working for 
more realistic and enforceable immigration laws. We are grateful 
for the leadership that you and Chairman Archer are providing in 
advancing important proposals contained in the Contract With 
America that have led to this hearing today. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the proposals contained in H.R. 
4 as they relate to legal aliens and illegal aliens go to the very 
heart of the last election’s results. Nowhere is the phenomenon of 
unfunded mandates more evident than in the costs and burdens of 
immigration on the State and local taxpayers. 

Summarizing my recommendation, we believe it is perfectly ap- 
propriate for Congress to condition the receipt of most public bene- 
fits on the acquisition of citizenship, or for bona fide temporary ref- 
ugees or certain long-term alien residents in exceptional cases. 

As a general matter, though, conditioning benefits on the acquisi- 
tion of citizenship will encourage naturalization and help reduce 
the incentive to create an ever-growing class of “permanent” per- 
manent resident aliens in our midst. This is sound public policy. 
It strengthens the civic fabric. 
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We also support a rewrite of the public charge bar to make it 
more enforceable in deportation proceedings and changing the 
sponsorship provisions to render them enforceable against the peti- 
tioning sponsors, as was mentioned earlier. 

We also support the provisions in section 402 of H.R. 4 to require 
State AFDC agencies to provide information on illegal aliens to the 
Federal INS. 

We would also like to see an immigration service capable of using 
such information effectively, but that is beyond the purview of this 
particular bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the policy of the United States since 
before the turn of the century to deny admission to aliens who are, 
“likely to become public charges.” This policy reflects an overriding 
interest in the general public to ensure that, if we admit people as 
immigrants, we want to ensure they are capable of earning a living 
and pulling their own weight. 

Taxpayers do not want to pay for immigration, legal or illegal. 
Public support for immigration is generally premised on the idea 
that our immigration program benefits the United States uncondi- 
tionally and is effectively cost free. As this is no longer the case, 
public support for immigration is rapidly eroding. In light of this 
trend, it is important to take 1 minute to review a few principles. 

In my testimony, I review the fact that starting with 1908, when 
the INS began recording deportations based on the public charge 
bar and particularly through 1930, the INS deported about 20,000 
aliens as public charges. During this period, any financial need of 
the immigrant was absorbed by the immediate family or private 
charity; and it was never contemplated that recent immigrants 
would be permitted to bring elderly relatives and place them on 
publicly supported welfare programs. 

The immigrant contract with America is an old one. It holds that 
we provide an opportunity for a person to come here and begin 
anew, leave behind attachments in the old country, forge ahead in 
the spirit of American enterprise and drive. The contract held that 
you should join the polity by renouncing your old political alle- 
giance and join a new one; that you should become a citizen and 
learn the political philosophy and history underlying our founding 
documents and institutions. You could come as long as you could 
contribute, and the contract held that an immigrant was expected 
to naturalize or become a citizen within a reasonable period after 
being eligible to do so. 

As I shall explain briefly further today, immigrants, parolees, pu- 
tative asylees and those currently pending an adjudication and 
even, in some cases, wholly illegal resident aliens are eligible for 
many forms of welfare. 

Immigrants enter the country today already planning to bring el- 
derly relatives and extended family, many of whom have no obvi- 
ous means of support or may require some kind of public anti- 
poverty relief. Married siblings and in time uncles and aunts are 
permitted to join. As a result, the 1990 census clearly shows wel- 
fare use is increasing among immigrants as skills, education and 
income levels all decline. 

In my written testimony, I explain where in the course of this 
century the public charge bar was struck down as a dead letter — 
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virtually unenforceable; and through judicial decree where the 
sponsorship pledge provisions became effectively unenforceable. 

I would also like to alert your attention to the fact that the block 
grant alternative proposal may have constitutional problems if 
such a scheme is delegated in a way that enables the States to ad- 
minister alien resident eligibility requirements in a manner that is 
at variance with the Federal classification scheme. 

Our basic recommendations are as follows; 

The provisions of H.R. 4 relating to alien eligibility for welfare 
are critical to restoring the proper balance between immigrant 
rights and responsibilities. It is not enough for an immigrant to 
have paid taxes. It is not enough to have not paid taxes. By that 
standard, many immigrants could be deported on their negative tax 
liability alone. 

We should recall that immigration is a first step on the road to 
citizenship. Conditioning alien eligibility for welfare programs on 
the acquisition of citizenship is both good policy and sound civics. 
It ties the community together and furthers the community’s inter- 
est in seeing that an immigrant joins the national commimity. 

Second, barring welfare eligibihty for aliens is also consistent 
with restoring the policy consensus that immigrants may not come 
if they are going to cost the taxpayers money. Immigrants should 
pay their own way. No Federal or State taxpayer should have to 
pay a dime for immigration. Affirmative immigration, by which I 
mean a national program that admits immigrants solely because 
those individuals want to come to live — as opposed to, say, emer- 
gent humanitarian or lifesaving missions — is optional for the Amer- 
ican people, and they will not support programs that produce se- 
vere financial stress on local or State taxpayers or even the Federal 
Treasury. 

Welfare programs are an incentive to attract immigrants without 
skills or literacy to the United States. Making these programs 
available without enforceable sponsorship pledges or public charge 
bars simply invites an influx of those immigrants who have the 
most to gain by moving to a country with a generous social safety 
net. 

Last, and concluding, we would like to expand the definition of 
public charge to amend sections 212(a)(4) and 241(a)(5) of the INA 
to ensure that public charge deportation and exclusion are avail- 
able for those aliens who are likely to use, or do use. Federal, State 
or municipal means-tested public assistance, including non- 
emergency medical care, food, housing assistance and other such 
programs. The test for aliens who have entered, and are therefore 
subject to deportation, should be means-tested public assistance for 
at least 180 days within 5 years of the date of entry. 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. Mr. Stein, in the interest of time, we 
will be putting yoim full statement in the record. Could you briefly, 
in 2 seconds or less, summarize? 

Mr. Stein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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TESTIMONY OF DAN STEIN 

FEDERATION FOR AMERICAN IMMIGRATION REFORM 

Mr Chairman, and Members of the Committee, my name is Dan 
Stein, and I am the executive director for the Federation for 
American Immigration Reform, or FAIR. FAIR is a national 
public interest membership organi 2 ation working to end illegal 
immigration and implement a general moratorium on most legal 
immigration (such as that suggested in H.R. 373, introduced by 
Chairman Bob Stump). We support an immigration policy that 
serves the American people and our interests as a Nation. With 
70,000 members in all 50 states, FAIR has become the leading 
organization in America working for tighter immigration laws. 

Mr. Chairman, we congratulate you on your new committee 
chairmanship, and want you to know how much we appreciate 
your important leadership today and over the past decade and a 
half in working for more realistic and enforceable Immigration 
laws. We are grateful for the leadership that you and Chairman 
Archer are providing in advancing the important proposals in the 
"Contract With America” that have led us to this hearing today. 

We believe that these proposals go to the very heart of the last 
election's results. Nowhere is the phenomenon of unfunded 
mandates more pronounced than in the costs and burdens of 
immigration on the state and local taxpayer. As Michael D. 

Weiss, a professor of law at the University of Houston, recently 
observed: 

Tile fedcnl govcnuoeat has ntiincd exclusive junsdksioD over mmipirHci, deportiljoa. customs, and 
mtenunoQsl releticna. h is, however, insulated &om the results of its bilm because most of the social 
programs that iUegal [and I would add legal - dsj immtgnols place d fJti a nd on, such as schools, welfare, 
jails, public hospitals, and emergency medical care, are ftnanced at the itaae, county, or city level With 
the burden of failure shifted onto the governments and taxpuyers of dre states (and drspfupoftiofratety 
shifted to the six 'frontlme' states of Texas. Florida, Olmois. New Yort, New Jersey and Califoniia. 
which host over three.quar1en of tecent immigrants, both legal and illegal), the federal bureaucracy has 
little incentive to effectively control the border. 

The public has questioned how long wc can afford to provide public 
benefits to immigrants — guests of the nation, if you will — when we 
ourselves, the citizens who built this great nation, have to absorb the rapid 
decline in all forms of public investment, capital plant improvement and 
basic social services. It is a question of fundamental fairness. 

Summary recommendations: We believe it is perfectly appropriate for 
Congress to condition the receipt of most public benefits for citizens, 
bona fide temporary refugees, or certain long-term alien residents. 
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Conditioning benefits on the acquisition of citizenship, however, will 
encourage naturalization and help reduce the incentive to create an ever- 
growing class of ’permanent" permanent resident aliens in our midst. 

This is sound public policy, and strengthens the civic fabric. We also 
support a rewrite of the public charge bar to make it more enforceable in 
deportation proceedings, and changing the sponsorship provisions to 
render them enforceable against the petitioning sponsors. We also 
support the provisions Section 402 of RR. 4, to require state AFDC 
agencies to provide information on illegal aliens to the Federal INS. (We 
would also like to see an INS that was capable of using such irtformation 
effectively, although that is beyond the purview of this bill.) 

Consistent with past policies 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the policy of the United States since before the 
turn of the century to deny admission to aliens who ate "likely to become 
public charges." This policy reflects an overriding interest in the general 
public to insure that if we are to admit people here as immigrants, we 
want to insure that they are capable of earning a living and pulling their 
own weight Taxpayers do not want to pay for immigration, legal or 
illegal. Public support for immi^tion is generally premised on the idea 
that our immigration program benefits the U.S. unconditionally and is 
effectively cost-fiee. As this is no longer the case, public support for 
immigration is eroding rapidly. In light of this trend, it is important to 
take a moment and revisit a couple of first principles. 

Mr. Chairman, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, or INS, has 
been repotting deportation statistics since 1908. Back then, the INS was 
deporting public charge aliens in an aggressive maimer. Between 1911 
and 1 930, the INS deported approximately 20,000 aliens as public 
charges.' During this period, any finan cial need of the immigrant was 
absorbed by the immediate fiunily or private charity. It was never 
contemplated that recent immigrants would be permitted to bring elderly 
relatives and place them on publicly-supported welfare programs. The 
"Immigrant Contract with America’ is an old one; It holds that we 
provide an opportunity for a person to come here and begin anew; to leave 


'INS Statistical Yearbook, 1992. 
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behind attachments to the old country, and forge ahead in the spirit of 
American enterprise and drive. This contract held that you should join the 
polity by renouncing your old political allegiance, and joining a new one; 
that you should become a citizen and learn of the political philosophy and 
history underlying our founding political documents and institutions. It 
held that you could come, so long as you could contribute. And it held 
that an immigrant is expected to naturalize within a reasonable period 
after being eligible to do so. 

As I shall explain further below, today, immigrants, parolees, putative 
Asylees who have merely made application, those currently pending an 
adjudication and even, in some cases, illegal aliens, are eligible for many 
forms of welfare. 

Immigrants enter our country already planning to bring elderly relatives 
and extended family, many of whom have no means of support or require 
public anti-poverty relief. Married siblings, and, in time, needy uncles 
and aunts are permitted to join. As a result, the 1990 census shows that 
welfare use is increasing among immigrants, as skills, education and 
income levels all decline. 

This is not the immigrant contract that the American people signed. It is 
not a fair deal for the taxpayer, and it is not one the people can and will 
continue to support 

The immigrant contract was turned on its hearl by three factors: I) the 
effective elimination of the public charge bar as an independent basis for 
deportation, section 241(aX5) or 8 U.S.C. 125 1(aX5); 2) the rendering of 
sponsorship pledges as meaningless and unenforceable; and 3) the 
explosion of "great society" entitlements that altered entirely the financial 
implications of immigration for taxpayers and the incentives for the 
migrants themselves. 

The State Department also has responsibility for enforcing the public 
charge bar, as well. Here the law still has some meaning, INA section 
212(aX3Xe). Whenever, in the opinion of a counselor officer at the time 
the alien applies for a visa, or in the opinion of the immigration officer — 
under the attorney general's delegation — at the time the alien applies for 
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admission, the alien is likely to become a public char^ after mtry, that 
alien may be denied a visa and denied entry. 

The Department of State continues to enforce this law with some zeal. In 
all cases where a visa must be obtained overseas, the consular officer 
and does deny visas based on the public charge provision. From 1 990 to 
1994, the state department refused visas to 68,521 aliens on this basis. 
While some overcome the bar based on sponsorship pledges or newly- 
presented evidence of income, most do not Millions more 
"nonimmigrant” or tourist visas are also denied overseas each year by the 
state department 


Where die Breakdown Occurred 
"Pabk charBc” becomes s dead letter 
"Sponsorship pledges" arc worthless 

Mr. Chainnan. the public chaise provisioa is no longer used to deport 
aliens. Unlilce the tum of the last century, when tens of thousands of 
aliens were excluded at the border because of a likelihood of 
becoming a public charge, and teas of thousands of alicas were 
deported for having bcconic a public charge after entry, ^ today the 
INS has virtually stopped coUecting statistics on public charge 
deportations. The handful actually deported from 1981 to 1989 
demonstrates that in depoitation bearings, public charge has become 
nearly a dead letter in INS proceedings. 

In addition, nearly all classifications of aliens (other than illegal 
and certain temporary or "noninunigiant' categories”) are eligible for 
a full range of federally-supported entitlements. Most of the alien 
classifications were created as a result of the administrative 
overburdening of the INS they fell into the huge calchbasin of INS 
administrative delay. This calchbasin is known as the alien 
"permanently residing under color of law,” or PRUCOL.’ PRUCOL 
aliens were established under a series of administrative decisions and 
judicial settlements entered into since 1978; most are the byproduct of 

^See, Immigration Briefings, No. 91-11 (November 1991). 

’See, Stein & Zanowic, Permanentfy Resit&tg Under Color qf Law: The Opening Door to 
Entitlement Elmbiiity, 1 GeoJmmXJ. 23 1 (19^. Categories include Defencd Enforced Departure, 
applicants for Suspension of Depo t l ali oo, appticanl for asylum, parolee, and many others. Work 
authorization is us^y itKlutled pending the rwjialicatioii. 
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either 1) the inability of the INS to remove aliens quickly, or 2) the 
inability of states to ascertain with accuracy who is an alien, and who 
is not, and if an alien, then what kind of "lawful alien" that person is 
(there are limitless varieties). This last problem is the fault of the 
federal Department of Justice: It lacks the capacity to offer state 
agencies reliable verification of citizenship or alien status or identity. 

The inability of states to determine who is an alien and who is not, or 
to verify with federal government assistance the alienage 
classification asserted by the claimant, is a major loophole thwarting 
efforts to remove ineligible aliens from federal/state entitlement 
schemes. Any effort to restore the public charge to enforceability or 
to bar legal and illegal aliens fiom various benefits must also address 
the abysmal documentary situation prevailing in the United States 
today. 

Why are Public Charge and Sponsor's Pledges 
Unenforceable? 

The public charge provision was effectively gutted over several years. 
In 1944, the Board of Immigration Appeals in Matter ofV-, 2 I&N 78 
(March 25, 1944), established a three tier test for public charge 
determinations in deportation cases: ( 1 ) The state or other public 
entity must legally obligate the recipient of a public benefit (including 
a binding promise to repay); (2) the state or other entity must make a 
formal claim against the recipient; and (3) the recipient must fail or 
refuse to repay, and any sponsor or third party must refuse to repay. 

Not surprisingly, such formal requirements soon tendered the public 
charge a dead letter. Very few public entities even have the legal 
authority to make a legally binding obligation for repayment in these 
circumstances. 

The sponsors could be held liable until the 1 970s, when several courts 
ruled that sponsors of immigrants have no legal obligation to repay. 
The courts transformed the sponsorship pledge into a moral obligation 
to provide assistance, a regrettably ineffective method of collecting on 
the pledge. 
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But despite the court rulings gutting the meaning of the q>onsorship 
pledge, the State Depaitmott and the INS have continued to require 
these unenforceable "affidavits of support" from putative sponsors as 
the basis for waiving routinely the public charge bar. 

Between the unenforceability of the public charge bar, and the 
ineffectiveness of the ^raosorship pledge, the INS has effectively 
stopped trying to deport aliens on that basis. Despite the law's 
appearance on the statute books, and the insistence of some 
immigration activists that this law constitutes some protection to the 
American taxpayer, the bottom line is that the entire process is out of 
control. Ultimately, it can only be solved through a revamping of our 
entire documentary identification scheme: a standardization of state 
birth records and electronically-verifi^Ie immigration documents 
accessible by state agencies. 

The emergence in the mid-1960‘s of the "Great Society" programs 
rendered the concept of "public charge" somewhat antiquated. The 
assumption by the Federal Government of a range of new authority to 
administer national health and welfare programs meant that all 
Americans would increase their chances of drawing on the public 
treasury at some point in their lives. 

Supreme Court cases such as Graham v. Richarson, 403 U.S. 365 
(1971) (striking down a state’s ability to determine which aliens may 
receive benefits and which may not, based on the Fourteenth 
Amendment’s Equal Protection Clause), and Mathews v. Diaz. 426 
U.S. 67 (1976) (upholding Congress' plenary authority to deny 
benefits based on alienage classification), eliminated the states and 
their administering agencies — as major players in determining 
alienage classification, eligibility and public charge liability. 

The Block Grant Scheme meationed by Speaker Gingrich as an 
alternative: As an aside, the existence of the Supreme Court 
authority in Graham raises the question whether Congress could 
delegate to the states the authority to decide which aliens may receive 
which benefits. Assuming states could actually make these 
determinations with any precision (something they could not now do 
without much more assistance fix)m the INS and the states' vital 
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statistics bureaus), there may also be a constitutional cloud over the 
idea. Such a scheme would certainly he subject to constitutional 
challenge, particularly if the block grant concept permits the states to 
administer benefits in a way inconsistent with the Federal immigration 
classification scheme. 

The bottom line is that the forces identified in this testimony have led 
to a situation unsustainable for the American taxpayers; aliens may 
enter the country legally and illegally, and in a full range of cases 
obtain benefits on par with (and even to the advantage of) U.S. 
citizens.* 


Recommendations: What do we do? 


The situation calls for the following, at a minimum. 

I. The provisions of H.R- 4 relating to alien eligibility for welfare 
are critical to restoring the proper balance between immigrant 
rights and responsibilities. It is not enough for an immigrant to 
have paid taxes; by that standard, many immigrants could be 
deported on their negative tax liability alone.* Rather, we 
should recall that immigration is merely the first step on the 
road to citizenship) not a permanent "limbo" classification for 
aliens to remain in indefinitely. Conditioning alien eligibility 
for welfare programs on the acquisition of citizenship is both 
good policy and sound civics. It ties the community together, 
and furthers the communities interest in seeing immigrants join 
the national political community as full participating members. 

*Fote»iimife.mdgteAPCDpiiadaia.« (■niiy wyTwUtwoU.S. Ciluts diiURa receive ptefereeiiai 

tniancai under ibe eligihility (uiddinesover ■sirailvhottidioidofiU US Citizeiw. This b because the ineli^ble dwas ve tciDOved from the per 
capia debt load calculus thadetemiines the &ndks montUy paynetaamowa. Another eumpic was die proposaJ by iheauuoo Enbtlement Reform 
Task Force last year tha wxdd have lequM AFDC mothen ai ram h> antfc aVr two yean. The Task Foiee concluded dut tf the mother was present 
iltegalty, she could not be raquind to ram b work. Tke ttana? Ac if as^isiWe to wort uoder Federal taw. 

Sleariy 70 pescesM of (he alints who i wej v cd wwacsty io 19IA Itvod io taiilics so poor torn they qualified for (he Federal EanMd Income 
TnCiediL Source: INS Amnesty D«a. 
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II. Barring welfare eligibility for aliens is also consistent with 

restoring the concept that immigrants may not come if they are 
going to cost taxpayers money. Immigrants should pay then- 
own way. No federal or state taxpayer should have to pay a 
dime for immigration. "Affirmative immigration," by which I 
mean a national program that admits immigrants solely because 
those individuals want to come to live (as opposed to emergent, 
humanitarian and life-saving admissions) are optional for the 
American people. They will not support immigration programs 
that produce severe financial distress on local and state 
taxpayers. Welfare programs are an incentive to attract 
immigrants without education, skills or literacy to move to the 
United States. Making these programs available without 
enforceable sponsorship pledges or public charge bars simply 
invites an influx of those immigrants who have the most go 
gain by moving to a country with a generous social safety net. 

ni. We should expand the definition of "public charge." We 
should amend Sections 212(a)(4) and 24i(aX5) of the INA to 
insure that public charge deportation and exclusion are 
available for those alien who are likely to use, or do use, 

Federal, state or municipal means-tested public assistance, 
including non-emergency medical care, food and housing 
assistance, or any other such program. The test for aliens who 
have entered, and are therefore subject to deportation, should be 
"means tested public assistance for at least 180 days within five 
years of the date of entry." Restoring value and meaning to the 
public charge definition will go a long way toward restoring 
public confidence in our immigration system. 

rV. Restore the enforceability of sponsorship pledges. The 

American people are uniformly in support of restoring meaning 
and enforceability to the affidavits of support. We suggest that 
ENA section 21 2(aX4) be amended to require that a bond be 
posted by a responsible sponsor whenever it appears likely that 
an alien may become a public charge. Further, a guarantee of 
financial responsibility should be enforceable by the Attorney 
General or the State or Federal agency that has provided the 
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assistance in any jurisdiction in which the sponsor or alien 
resides. If the sponsor fails to relieve the tatqtayer of the debt 
obligations incuired on behalf of the sponsored alien, then the 
alien should be sent home. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that these changes are only the beginning of 
a long-tenn effort to restore public confidence in the ability of our 
immigration program to serve the public and national interest. On 
behalf of FAIR, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
today, and we look forward to working with you on this issue now and 
in the future. 

I would be happy to answer any questions you may have at this time. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, sir. 

Next, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Dr. Fuchs is going to go next. 

Mr. Fuchs. I postponed getting a plane, and might have to do 
it again. 

Mr. Collins. You go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE H. FUCHS, PROFESSOR, BRANDEIS 
UNIVERSITY, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Fuchs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am the Vice Chair of the U.S. Commission on Immigration Re- 
form created hy the Congress in 1990 in the Immigration Act. It 
consists of nine persons. The Chair, appointed by the President, is 
Barbara Jordan. The other members are chosen by the Congress: 
Four from the Senate, four from the House. Four Republicans, four 
Democratic leaders in those bodies chose the members. 

It works in a completely nonpartisan fashion. These are people 
with long experience in this field of immigration law and policy. 
And, to this point, all of the recommendations we have made to 
you — and we are created by you and are a creature of you — have 
been unanimous. 

We spend as much time or more on this issue of immigrant eligi- 
bility than on any other issue, and we looked at three basic options 
which face you today. 

The first is to turn the matter over to the States and block 
grants as a way to go. We really felt — I will explain in 1 minute 
why that is really not an option — really, it is not a constitutionally 
permissible option. 

The second is to categorically deny noncitizen legal permanent 
aliens the benefits. After long and hard work on that one, we de- 
cided against that. 

The third, unanimously adopted by the congressionally appointed 
bipartisan Commission, is to make the affidavits of sponsors of im- 
migrants enforceable for the period in which sponsor income has 
been deemed available to immigrants to keep them from becoming 
public charges. We believe that can be done. We are distressed at 
the lapse and the failure historically to have it done. 

Now, with respect to the States, if you turn the responsibility 
over to the States with the expectation that each will find its own 
policy you really will create a serious constitutional problem. 

The Supreme Court was unanimous in 1971 in Graham v. Rich- 
ardson that any State law that distinguishes between permanent 
resident aliens and citizens with respect to public assistance is in 
clear violation of the 14th amendment’s equal protection clause. 
That emphatic ruling was that it was impermissible for States for 
fiscal reasons to make welfare classifications based on legal 
alienage. 

Possibly Congress can make constitutionally permissible what 
the States cannot do on their own. But that is far from certain. The 
Congress has plenary authority to act on its own for the Nation; 
but to delegate to the States is very dubious. If you read Graham 
V. Richardson, that was one of the major objections, that States 
would adopt different policies; and, therefore, they said that such 
a distinction was inherently invidious. 
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Whatever the constitutional disposition of a case might be under 
congressional authority, it would be, according to our view, bad pol- 
icy for either the Congress or the States to make what the court 
called an invidious distinction. 

We expect — we, as a Nation — ^that the vast majority of legal im- 
migrants we admit to our country affirmatively, because we want 
to do that, have close members of family already here or because 
of a needed skill or other economic asset. If we don’t agree with 
that, immigration committees and subcommittees — and we are 
stud 3 dng on the Commission this question of numbers and cat- 
egories intensely at the present time. 

By the way, I say parenthetically here, obviously we are not ad- 
dressing the larger issue here of fraud in the system or whether 
the system works well and so on. We are only addressing the nar- 
row issue of the question of immigrant eligibility. 

At any rate, we admit affirmatively immigrants. We make them 
pay taxes. We subject them to compulsory service in the armed 
forces. 

By the way, I have to tell you that one man we have heard from 
who is the head of the paralyzed veterans chapter in Florida, the 
U.S. Paralyzed Veterans Association, who could not easily get natu- 
ralized because he is in a wheelchair — I know it is an anomalous 
case, but it happens often — in a wheelchair and could not get in the 
INS building. 

At any rate, the children of immigrants provide us with a highly 
disproportionate number of valedictorians and prizewinners, and 
most legal aliens we know from our work are devoted to the goals 
of family responsibility. 

The answer might be, let them become citizens. Not so easy. The 
average wait for an INS interview is now 7 to 10 months. In San 
Diego, an immigrant who applies for naturalization will be sched- 
uled for an interview about 270 days later. Once approved, the wait 
to become naturahzed varies greatly, more than 1 year in San 
Diego. 

There are long lists everywhere for adults to be admitted to Eng- 
lish language classes. In New York, the waiting list is often as long 
as a year, sometimes two. About 5 percent of those who take the 
exam fail, but many never get that far because they are afraid to. 

In Chicago, we learned of a 70-year-old Polish woman who broke 
down in sobs when she failed the test for a second time. For many 
elders — and this is where the problem is with respect to SSI and 
numbers and money. For many elders, the humiliation of admitting 
that they may not remember or they are suffering some impair- 
ment or disabihty is a huge obstacle for applying for and taking the 
exam. 

We don’t want to say to that Polish woman or anybody, that if 
she should suddenly become disabled, public assistance is not for 
her because she is a legal immigrant. That was the situation for 
one of the plaintiffs in Graham v. Richardson. 

We don’t want to tell a 12-year-old orphan she must live on the 
streets — these are real cases — because as an immigrant she doesn’t 
qualify under title IV of the Social Security Act. She would be in 
a real catch-22. She wouldn’t qualify for help because she is a legal 
immigrant, but she can’t natimalize because she is underage. 
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There are many instances of battered women who have come to 
our attention, permanent resident aliens, who, with their children, 
were saved — the AFDC may need drastic correction, but they were 
saved by being on AFDC and are now productive members of soci- 
ety. 

Do we want to take SSI benefits away from legal immigrants, 
say a blind 70-year-old man who collects no retirement benefits? 

Here is the problem. Over three-fourths of the elderly legal immi- 
grants receiving SSI do not receive Social Security benefits, com- 
pared to one-third of the elderly native-born recipients. But we are 
not going to say to such persons; Go back to where you came from. 

You may have seen the story Wednesday on the Westinghouse 
Prizewinners — this year, as always, a disproportional number were 
immigrants or the children of immigrants. They had one 15-year- 
old boy featured who is a brilliant young man who, if he had fin- 
ished just out of the running, would not be eligible for scholarship 
help under the Higher Education Act — 1965 act. What a loss to the 
rest of us. 

So just as we should be clear in our policy against any broad cat- 
egorical denial of public benefits to legal immigrants, however we 
revamp the system to make it less prone to fraud and to work more 
effectively to energize people to work, so we should be clear that 
sponsors are to be held financially responsible for the immigrants 
that they bring to this country during the deeming period. 

The Commission staff is working very hard on this. We believe 
this can be done. We have made several recommendations already 
as to how to do it, and they are in our report of September. And 
we believe 

Mr. Collins. Excuse me. Can you summarize? 

Mr. Fuchs. I am finished — a sharp distinction must be drawn be- 
tween illegal residents and lawful permanent resident aliens who 
we have admitted in our national interest. We believe that is ex- 
tremely important, that we make that distinction and make it con- 
sistent with our overall immigration policy. 

So I hope that you will not rush into legislation that really I be- 
lieve — this Commission believes, your Commission — ^you may al- 
most certainly regret, legislation that might amount to a wounding 
not just to immigrants but families, communities, and especially 
the national interest of the United States of America. 

So I thank you for listening to your Commission, and we will con- 
tinue to do our work, and I volunteer the help of the staff, excellent 
staff, on these issues to work with your staffs so that we can do 
the very best we can do by our Nation and its national interest. 

Thaidc you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE H. FUCHS 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

My name is Lawrence H. Fuchs. I am Meyer and Walter Jaffc Professor of American 
Civilization and Politics at Brandeis University. I have spent most of my professional life 
studying the history and policy of immigration. From 1979 to 1981, 1 was the Executive Director 
of the Select Commission on Immigration and Refugee Policy, and currently, I am Vice Chair of 
the U.S. Commission on Immigration Reform. 

I believe that there are three basic options with regard to reforming the benefits eligibility 
system for lawful permanent resident aliens. 

The first is to turn the matter over to the states. 

The second is for Congress to categorically deny such benefits. 

The third, unanimously adopted by the Congressionally appointed bipartisan Commission 
on Immigration Refonn, is to make the affidavits of sponsors of immigrants enforceable for the 
period in which sponsor income has been deemed available to immigrants to keep them from 
becoming public chaiges. 

If you turn the the responsibility over to the states with the expectation that each will find 
its own policy, you may create a serious constitutional problem. A unanimous Supreme Court 
ruled in Graham v. Richardson in 1971 that any state law that distinguishes between permanent 
resident aliens and citizens with respect to public assistance is in violation of the Constitution's 
Fourteenth Amendment equal protection clause. The Court ruled emphatically that it was 
impermissible for states to make welfare classifications based on legal alienage for fiscal reasons. 

Possibly, the Congress can make constitutionally permissible what the states cannot do on 
their own, although that is not certain. 

Whatever the constitutional disposition of such a case might be, it would, in my opinion, 
be bad policy for either the Congress or the states to make what the Court called an invidious 
distinction, one which it found to be subject to strict constitutional scrutiny. 

Immigrants come to the United States as close relatives of citizens and resident aliens 
already here and because of their needed skills or other economic assets. If the numbers or 
categories are wrong, if they are not in our national interest, we should change them. The 
Commission on Immigration Refonn is looking intensely at such questions now. But members 
of this bipartisan commission, including both strong conservatives and liberals, are unanimous in 
recommending against categorical distinctions between permanent resident aliens and citizens 
with regard to benefits under discussion here. To do so would be to cut at the heart of what 
makes the United States different from any other country in the world. 

We correctly expect of legal immigrants that the vast majority of them will work hard, 
save, and invest in their children. Like citizens, they pay taxes and are subject to compulsory 
service in the armed forces. Many of them actually volunteer. We expect them to add to our 
language resources and help us to compete in a global ^X)nomy. Their children provide us with 
a highly disproportionate number of valedictorians. And most legal permanent resident aliens 
are devoted to ideals of freedom, opportunity, and personal and family responsibility. 

Weil, some will say, "Let them become citizens." Not so easy! The average wait for an 
INS interview is now seven to ten months. In San Diego, an immigrant who applies for 
naturalization will be scheduled for an interview about 270 days later. Once approved, the wait 
to be naturalized varies greatly: ninety days in New York, more than a year in San Diego. 


There are long waiting lists almost everywhere for adults to be admitted to English 
language classes. In New York, the waiting list is often as long as a year, sometimes two. The 
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Riverside Church runs a lottery each month, and those who don't make it must sign up again for 
the following month. 

About five percent of those who take the citizenship exam fail, but many never get that 
far because they are afraid to take it. TTiat is especially true for older persons, many of whom are 
English language deficient. Persons over fifty-five can take the test in their native language, but 
they must have been in the U.S. for at least fifteen years. 

In Chicago, we learned of a seventy-one-year-old Polish woman who broke down in sobs 
when she failed the citizenship test for the second time. For many elders, the humiliation of 
admitting that they may not remember or that they are suffering some impairment or disability is 
a huge obstacle to applying for and taking the exam. Do we want to say to this woman, if she 
should suddenly become disabled, that the public assistance is not for her because she is a legal 
immigrant? That was the situation of one of the plaintifts in the Graham v. Richardson case. 

Do we want to tell a 1 2 year old orphan ttiat she must live on the streets because, as an 
immigrant, she does not qualify fo the program of foster care and adoption assistance under Title 
IV of the Social Security Act. She'd be in a real Catch-22: she wouldn't qualify for help because 
she's a legal immigrant but she can’t naturalize because she is underage. 


Do we really want to say to a legal immigrant woman who has been beaten by her 
husband that she must go to a shelter for battered women and be separated from her children 
because she is not eligible for AFDC, in whatever form it emerges? There are many instances of 
battered women, permanent resident aliens, who. with dieir children, were saved by being on 
AFDC temporarily, and are now productive members of society. 

Do we want to take SSI benefits away from legal immigrants, say a blind seventy-year- 
old man who collects no retirement benefits? Over three-fourths of elderly legal immigrants 
receiving SSI do not receive social security benefits, compared to one-third of elderly native-born 
recipients. We are not going to say to such persons: "Go back to where you came from." 

There are other programs that would not be available to legal permanent residents under 
some of the legislation contemplated that I think you do not wish to eliminate. For example, you 
may have seen a story on Wednesday regarding this year's Westinghouse Science Prize winners, 
a hugely disproportionate number of whom are immigrants or the children of immigrants. The 
story featured one brilliant fifteen-year-old who, if he had finished just out of the running, would 
not be eligible for scholarship help under Title IV of the 1 965 Higher Education Act. What a 
loss to the rest of us! 

Just as we should be clear in our policy against any broad, categorical denial of public 
benefits to legal immigrants, so we should be clear that sponsors are to be held financially 
responsible for the immigrants they bring to this country during the deeming period. 

The Commission on Immigration Reform has made several recommendations as to how 
to do this and is now working on refining them. Benefit eligiblilty is complicated by the many 
legal statuses afforded to individuals within this country. Thus, statutory categories of aliens 
should be specified regarding their eligibility for work and benefits. Such categories must 
include those not authorized to work and not eligible for the benefits we are discussing here. A 
bright line should be drawn between illegal immigrants and those we have admitted to participate 
in our communities and work places as a matter of national public policy. 

In summary, I hope you will not rush into legislation you will almost certainly 
regret — legislation that could amount to a wounding, not just of immigrants, but also of their 
families, communities, and this beautiful nation of ours. 
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Mr. Collins. And thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moore, we will go ahead and take your testimony. We have 
a vote on the floor, but you go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN MOORE, DIRECTOR, FISCAL POLICY 
STUDIES, CATO INSTITUTE 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
testify this afternoon. 

My name is Steve Moore. I am the director of fiscal policy studies 
at the CATO Institute. My position and the position of the CATO 
Institute is that, essentially, we should say yes to immigration as 
a Nation but no to welfare. And for that reason I support the ideas 
that are embedded in the Contract with respect to reducing welfare 
eligibility of immigrants. 

I think that when you look at the kind of voter backlash, for ex- 
ample, that you saw with proposition 187, that backlash was more 
directed at the welfare state than it was at immigrants. 

I would like to make five very quick points about the relationship 
between immigration, welfare and the economy. 

The first point is, and most importantly, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that immigrants are economic assets to this country. Dr. 
Fuchs is absolutely right about this. The impact of more immi- 
grants on American workers is to raise their long-term living 
standards. 

Immigrants do not take jobs from Americans. They do not de- 
press wages or working conditions. Immigrants are not poor, tired, 
huddled masses. If you look at the back of my testimony you will 
see some various charts that show, for example, that immigrants 
have higher per capita income than Americans do, that immi- 
grants — that States, for example, with high levels of immigration 
have lower unemployment than States with low levels of immigra- 
tion. Immigrants are one of the best bargains we have in this coun- 
try. 

Second of all, immigrants pay more in lifetime taxes than they 
use in services right now. That is, if the idea of this provision is 
to reduce the Federal deficit, immigration, as it now exists, reduces 
the deficit because over their lifetime immigrants pay more in 
taxes than they use in services. 

There was a very famous study by Julian Simon done in the sev- 
enties that shows that over their lifetime, immigrants pay $20,000 
more in taxes than they use in services. And the main vehicle for 
why immigrants pay more in taxes over their lifetime than they 
use in services is because of the Social Security system. They are 
a one generation net benefit to the Social Security system because 
when they come in and they are young, they pay into the system, 
but there is no corresponding cohort of elderly parents who they 
are paying into the system for. 

Third, immigrants are not especially welfare abusers. If you look 
at the 1990 census data it is very clear that immigrants and na- 
tives have roughly the same rates of welfare use. For example, in 
1990, immigrants had about a 4.9-percent rate of welfare use. It 
was about 4.2 percent for native-born citizens. 

Here is the interesting thing about the statistic. Again I would 
refer you back to my testimony. If you break this statistic down 
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and you take out the refugees — because we have two types of major 
immigrants who come into this country, refugees and immigrants, 
and our welfare policies are different with respect to refugees and 
immigrants. 

We are much more generous with respect to refugees. If you take 
them out of the picture, you will find this: Immigrants are only half 
as likely to use welfare as are U.S. bom citizens. It is interesting. 
I would say, by the way, that the Republican Contract says nothing 
about refugees where the real welfare problem exists. The welfare 
problem does not exist primarily with immigrants. 

Fourth, I agree with all of the previous speakers that there is a 
very real problem right now with SSI and immigration and it is 
something that I certainly hope that if you cannot deny the whole 
range of welfare benefits to immigrants, at least we look at this one 
program where we are seeing major abuses, which is SSI, and 
make noncitizens ineligible for SSI. 

Fifth, I would say that the idea embedded in the Republican 
Contract, which is to reduce welfare to immigrants, is consistent 
with America’s traditional immigration policy. Dan Stein is correct 
that our traditional policy has been one where we have essentially 
tried to exclude those who would become a public charge. I think 
it has become a breakdown in our immigration policy that that is 
not enforced. 

At one time in our history it was enforced. In the twenties, for 
example, we would deport people if they became a public charge. 
And I think we have to get much stricter in terms of basically say- 
ing we want people to come to this country who want to work and 
because they want to reunify with their family and we want people 
who will become productive citizens. We don't want America to be 
a welfare magnet. I don’t think that is existing, but to the extent 
that we can prohibit it, I think that is a good thing. 

I think there are various kinds of reforms that you might look 
at if you can’t do an outright bar of noncitizens to benefits. First, 
SSI, again, that is one you should specifically eliminate. 

Second, I agree with Dan Stein that we have to start enforcing 
the public charge provision. For example, our foreign consulates 
should start screening more carefully to make sure that people who 
are coming into this country are not physically or mentally dis- 
abled. 

Third, I would agree with the Immigration Commission that we 
should look at expanding the deeming provisions of the sponsor in- 
comes. So that, for example, the sponsor’s income is deemed for not 
just 3 years but 5 years. 

Let me finally sum up my testimony by sa3dng that I’d hope that 
the provisions of the Contract are not meant to be some kind of 
anti-immigrant sentiment. I hope that these are being driven by a 
genuine concern for reducing costs. I truly believe that if we were 
to move toward reducing welfare benefits to immigrants, that this 
would be a way of increasing America’s support for our immigra- 
tion policy and I think that policy would be good for immigrants. 
I think it would be good for taxpayers and I think it would be good 
for America. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF STCPHEN MOORE 
CATO INSTITUTE 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Human 
Resources Subcommittee on the thorny issue of immigration and 
federal welfare policy. I endorse many of the policy reform 
proposals that would restrict welfare use of immigrants contained 
in the Republican Contract with America and other legislation. 
Restrictions on the use of public assistance is in keeping with 
America's traditional welcoming policies with respect to 
immigrants. My overarching fear, however, is that this policy 
may be driven more by a rising tide of anti -immigrant sentiments 
in Congress, rather than primarily as a carefully constructed 
welfare reform policy aimed at saving money and reducing 
dependency. I hope that I am wrong. 

It is essential that Congress address the issue of 
immigrants and welfare with accurate facts about the public costs 
and benefits of immigrants. Frankly, much of what is generally 
thought to be true about the “costs* of immigration turns out to 
be mostly untrue. There are few issues where the conventional 
wisdom on Capitol Hill, in the media, and among popular opinion 
is so squarely contradicted by solid economic research. 

So to set the record straight, here are some of the 
essential facts about immigration, welfare, and the U.S. economy. 

1) Immigrants are economic assets, not economic burdens. 

The impact of immigration on the American economy is the 
subject of my 1994 book Still an Open Door? (American University 
Press) . Briefly summarized: most immigrants- -in the past and 
today- -make strong net contributions to the American economy. A 
comprehensive analysis of immigration on the nation's economic 
well-being by President Reagan's Council of Economic Advisers in 
1986 concluded that "the net effect of an increase in the labor 
supply due to immigration is to increase the aggregate income of 
the native born population." The U.S. Department of Labor's 
exhaustive 1990 survey on the labor market impact of immigrants 
states: "Immigration increases aggregate income by more than the 
immigrants wages- -regardless of his or her skill level." 

These and other studies suggest that : 

* Immigrants do not displace U.S. workers from jobs (See 
Figure 1) ; 

* In most cases immigrants do not depress wages or working 
conditions of low-skilled American workers; 

* Most immigrants are not "poor, huddled, tired masses." In 
fact immigrants are quite successful in the United States and 
have a per capita income that is slightly higher than that of 
natives. (See Figure 2.) Moreover, immigrants earning rise over 
time, signifying that they are successfully climbing the 
traditional economic ladder of success. 
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There is strong consensus among respected economists that 
immigration is economically beneficial. In 1989 I surveyed the 
past presidents of the American Economic Association, the U.S. 
winners of the Nobel prize in economics, and the past members of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers for a study 
sponsored by the Hudson Institute. Of the 40 respondents, 80 
percent believed that "immigration has had a 'very positive 
impact' on U.S. economic growth in the twentieth century. None 
of the respondents believed that the impact has been negative. 
Roughly two-thirds of these top economists believed that 
increased immigration would have a "favorable impact on the U.S. 
standard of living." In sum, America's ability to import strong 
minds and strong bodies is one of the nation's most critical 
comparative advantages in today's world economy. 

2) Immigrants pay more in lifetime taxes than they use in 
government services. 


I am in favor of reducing public costs associated with 
immigration. However, one point needs to be made clear. 
Immigrants as a whole already pay more in taxes than they use in 
public services. 

A landmark study by economist Julian Simon at the University 
of Maryland found that the average immigrant pays roughly $20,000 
in taxes over his/her lifetime than he/she collects in government 
services and benefits. A more recent study by Jeffrey Passel and 
Michael Fix of the Urban Institute came to a similar conclusion. 

The major reason that immigrants pay more in taxes than 
they use in services is because immigrants are huge net 
contributors to the most important income transfer program of 
all: Social Security. When immigrants arrive in the United 
States they work and contribute payroll taxes immediately into 
the Social Security system. But unlike American-born workers, 
those payroll taxes are not offset by any Social Security benefit 
payments made to the immigrants' parents--either because the 
parents are not here in the U.S., or because even if they are 
here, they are not eligible for Social Security. Hence, there is 
a one generation windfall to Social Security via immigration. 

(The Social Security actuaries recognize this. When immigration 
rises the actuarial balance of the trust fund rises permanently; 
when immigration falls, the trust fund is permanently further in 
the red.) It turns out that this windfall to the Social Security 
trust fund swamps all other effects on the public fisc. 

Viewed from the standpoint of a public investment, immigrants 
are a very good deal for U.S. taxpayers. 
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3) With respect t-.o welfare services, immigrants are not 
eanacial3v heavy uaerR ■ hut refugees are. 

It is a widespread myth that immigrants abuse welfare. 
According to the 1990 Census, 4.7 percent of the foreign born 
were on public assistcuice, versus 4.2 percent for native-born 
citizens. This isn't a large difference. But more importantly, 
when refugees are excluded from the analysis, an entirely 
different picture emerges into sharp focus. Economic immigrants 
are less likely to collect welfare than natives. This is 
documented in Figure 3. Moreover, recent immigrants (those who 
arrived in the 1980a) of working ages (15-64) are only about half 
as likely to collect welfare as are the native born. 

The data in Figure 3 suggest that welfare use of immigrants 
is predominantly concentrated among two populations: refugees and 
elderly immigrants. Leaving aside for a moment the issue of 
elderly immigrants and SSI, it is noteworthy that none of the 
welfare or immigration reform proposals--including the provisions 
in the Contract with America — are targeted toward the population 
where the welfare problem is most costly and severe: namely, 
refugees. This means that most of the "reform" proposals aimed 
at legal immigrants, will restrict benefits where abuses and 
public sector costs are minimal. 

4 ) SSI is the one major program where benefits to immigrants 
are growing rapidly. 

The Cato Institute has just released a study on the 
widespread abuses taking place within the SSI program. We call 
SSI the "black-hole of the welfare state" because of the massive 
expansion in enrollment, the ever expanding lists of alleged 
"disabilities" for which one can qualify, and the double digit 
inflation in program costs. One of the problems has been the 
very large increase in the number of noncitizens collecting SSI 
benefits. In 1982 there were 127,900 aliens on SSI comprising 
3.3 percent of the total caseload. Today, there are 600,000 
alien SSI recipients, comprising 11 percent of the total--and 25 
percent of aged recipients. Reforms are clearly needed to reduce 
the expanding rolls of SSI. 

5) Congress should begin to pursue a policy based upon the 
principle of "Immigration ves. welfare no." 

How should public policies with respect to immigrants and 
public welfare be reformed? The Republican Contract would deny 
some 60 public assistance benefits to noncitizens. In principle, 
I support this provision. It is the general position of the Cato 
Institute that America should say yes to immigrants, but no to 
welfare. The Contract moves in this direction- -on the second 
front. Unfortunately, the "yes to immigration" is nowhere to be 
found in the Contract. There is no legislation to expand 
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immigration quotas, though several to reduce numbers 
substantially. 

America's goal should be to attract immigrants who come to 
the United States for economic opportunity, family unification, 
and freedom. And predominantly immigrants do come for those 
reasons. Taking away even the potential of a welfare magnet 
would assure that immigrants come for only those reasons. 

Although some object to denying benefits to noncitizens on 
fairness grounds, the "no public welfare benefits" approach is 
consistent with historical U.S. immigration policy. It has been 
a mainstay of U.S. immigration laws that immigrants should not 
receive public benefits. The first immigration statutes of 1882 
America's immigration laws have always had a requirement that 
immigrants not become a "public charge." The 1882 law barred 
immigrants who were "paupers and persons likely to become a 
public charge." In the 1920s more than 10,000 immigrants who 
arrived in the U.S. with serious mental or physical impairments 
were turned back. When immigrants who did gain entry became a 
public charge, they were often deported. 

The "public charge" prohibition remains imbedded in U.S. 
immigration law today, Indeed, the 1990 act states: 

Any alien who, within five years after the date of entry, 

has become a public charge from causes not affirmatively 

shown to have arisen since entry is deportable. 

The problem is one of enforcement. According to the 
Congressional Research Service, the number of aliens deported in 
recent decades has been "negligible." 

In addition to the public charge prohibition, our 
immigration laws contain other policy distinctions between 
immigrants and U.S, citizens with respect to public aid. For 
example, immigrants are not eligible for many forms of public 
assistance for their first three to five years in the U.S. If we 
cannot eliminate welfare entirely--for everyone- -then it seems 
fair-minded and historically consistent to ratchet down the 
welfare state by beginning with noncitizens. 

However, there are several concerns I have with the Contract 
proposal : 

1) Savings are overstated. The CBO uses static analysis in 
generating budget savings estimates. This is a flawed analysis 
because it does not account for the fact that some immigrants who 
now go on welfare, will become citizens primarily to gain 
eligibility; expanding naturalization rates. 
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2) Some services that would be denied immigrants are not 
welfare . Of the 60 services that would be eliminated for 
noncitizens, there are several that ought to be reconsidered. 
These include childhood immunizations, preventive health, and 
education programs. Americans do not consider these programs 
welfare. Another concern is that with services such as 
immunizations, denying benefits may imperil the health of U.S. 
citizens . 

3) Focusing the immigration debate predominantly on 
immigrants may be a distraction from the real welfare problem. 
Immigrants do not have a welfare problem, America does . I worry 
that the focus of the reform effort on immigrants, enables 
politicians to avoid addressing the core issue, which is, 
reducing the negative effects that welfare is having on American 
citizens and society. For excuiple, the disturbing rise in 
illegitimacy and the break-up of the family, problems exacerbated 
by the welfare state, is much more prevalent among the U.S. -born 
population than the foreign bom. (See Figure 4.) 

Finally, there are four specific proposals that are less 
ambitious than the Contract with America policy that might 
command broad bipartisan support if an outright bar on benefits 
cannot be achieved. 

1) Make affidavits of support by immigrant sponsors legally 
binding. 

2) Extend the deeming provision of sponsor's income to the 
eligibility of immigrants to the first five years in the U.S. 
from the current three years. 

3) Enforce the public charge provision in current 
immigration law. 

4) Eliminate immigrant eligibility to SSI, which is the one 
program where alien abuses are common. 

My hope is that to the extent that we can reduce public 
sector costs associated with immigrants we will see a reduced 
restrictionist fervor in Congress and among the public. Our goal 
should be more immigrants at less cost. 
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Figure 1 

Immigration and unemployment 
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Source: Vedder, Galiaway, and Moore, 1994 


■ Immigrants do not lead to higher unemployment rates for U.S. workers, 
largely because they create jobs with their businesses and consumer 
spending. 
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Figure 2 


Income levels, 1989 
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■ Immigrant incomes rise over time. For those entering the U.S. before 
1980, median household income in 1989 was $35,733 and per capita 
income was $19,423. Asian immigrants arriving before 1980 earned 
$45,048 in household income and $23,464 in per capita income in 1989. 
Those from Latin America earned $25,783 and $13,836, respectively. 
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Welfare use, 1989 


Figure 3 
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’Refugees are defined as immigrants from Afghanistan, Albania, Cambodia, Cuba, Ethiopia, Iraq, 
Laos, Poland, Romania, Soviet Union, and Vietnam. 


B Immigrants are more likely than natives to receive welfare, but that is 
due mainly to very high rates of welfare use among refugees and the 
elderly. Non-refugee immigrants of working age are less prone to wel- 
fare than natives. 
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Figure 4 

Female-headed households 
with minor-age children, 
no husband present, 1990 
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■ Immigrants are more likely to many and stay married. Sixty percent are 
married, versus 55 percent of natives. Almost 11 percent of natives are 
divorced or separated, compared to 8.3 percent of the foreign-born. 
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Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I know that we are going to vote, but 
I certainly want to get back into the immigration policies of this 
country when we come back and with some of the questions. 

I just want some of the witnesses to give some further thoughts 
as it relates to the immigration policies and as it relates to the 
whole AFDC and the AFDC Programs. 

Mr. Collins. Gentlemen, we appreciate your waiting and we will 
be back in approximately 5 minutes. That is how much time it will 
take to vote. It will take us 10 minutes, according to the Ranking 
Member. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. We will resume our work. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The current proposals sug- 
gested by Speaker Gingrich send block grant money to the States 
for legal immigrants because States have a constitutional require- 
ment to provide public assistance to these immigrants. 

Are the States going to be left holding the bag? Isn’t this just an- 
other one of these unfunded mandates that we send down to the 
States? 

Mr. Fuchs. It could become that, but I think the constitutional 
challenge will make it inoperative in fairly short order. I think if 
you read Graham v. Richardson carefully, one of the strong objec- 
tions it had, and it hypothesized that even if the Congress granted 
the States to do this, you would have a situation in which some 
States would have much stricter deprivation of benefits for lawful 
permanent resident aliens than others. 

Mr. Ford. But what California, New York, Texas, and others 
that really have 

Mr. Fuchs. If it came into operation, one of the things we looked 
at, you get this terrific differential impact and burden on the 
States. No question, the implication of your question is correct. But 
I think the constitutional problem has got to be looked at very seri- 
ously, even from the block grants business. Read that decision — it 
was a unanimous decision — carefully before running off in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Stein has a brief comment. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you, Mr. Ford. I would comment that I think 
the three issues raised by the block grant scheme are as follows: 
First, if the block grant established that the States — that specifi- 
cally delineate eligibility by alienage in a way that was specific in 
the delegation of the block grant, it would be a constitutional ques- 
tion. It would be litigated, but it is a delegation issue and it is dif- 
ferent than Graham v. Richardson. And it is likely that as long as 
the States were given specific direction — it would be upheld in my 
view. If it gave the States too wide a latitude in second guessing 
which aliens qualified or not, it would probably be struck down. 

The second issue is that the States themselves do not have the 
competency to ascertain alienage classifications because the INS 
doesn’t have the online support capacity to give a service provider 
a quick answer about what kind of alien is sitting there in front 
of him. And there are a huge range of administrative problems 
with that. 
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Mr. Ford. I think that was my next question. Do you agree with 
Speaker Gingrich that we should not harm people who have 
worked and paid their taxes? Speaker Gingrich has suggested block 
grants to States — which are likely to be reduced over time and so 
that the States couldn’t meet their constitutional obligations to 
those very people who have worked hard and paid their taxes. 

Mr. Fuchs. That is the Commission’s view that it would be a 
mistake. Mr. Gingrich’s position, as I have read about it and heard 
it on the radio, is that he has backed away from the Contract. Now, 
if you read the Contract With America in the book, not the legisla- 
tion, you will see language there that really contradicts the legisla- 
tion. 

If you look at that very carefully, it may have been a mistake or 
an error. Maybe what was intended was that noncitizens should 
not receive any benefits, but it doesn’t come out that way. It comes 
out that illegal aliens should not receive any benefits, and persons 
who are here legally should. 

But that may be Mr. Gingrich’s position. You all would know 
much better than I would. But Senator Simpson of course feels 
strongly that way. And that is embodied in his bill, the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation really is reflected in his bill that he has in- 
troduced over on the other side. 

Mr. Ford. Many of our problems have been created because of 
those who have been coached, the middleman or someone who real- 
ly identified — in other countries — who have persuaded these immi- 
grants to come into this country as legal immigrants, rather, and 
that they have been coached in many instances. We have seen tes- 
timony and heard witnesses before Joint Subcommittees on Ways 
and Means and people who have testified in this Congress. 

Is that a big problem? 

Mr. Fuchs. 'The key phrase there is “in many instances.” No, it 
is not t3q)ical at all. But it must happen that people are coached 
and so on. And there are the facts. A fairly high number of people 
do, after the deeming period is over, go on the SSI. And that is not 
surprising. They are eligible to do that. 

Mr. Ford. We expect after 5 years through 1996, should we 
make that permanent, the 5-year deeming? 

Mr. Fuchs. The Commission has not studied it, whether to make 
it permanent, that 5-year period. As to the enforceability of the af- 
fidavits, we believe that the affidavits can be made enforceable and 
that sponsors can take responsibility. There are bonding proce- 
dures, insurance procedures, and other things to be done that have 
not been done, and that is why we recommended that that is the 
way to go because the two alternatives really present some very se- 
rious, bad problems for our national interest. 

Mr. Ford. And our immigration policies have created a lot of 
those problems, wouldn’t you say? 

Mr. Fuchs. Immigration policies? 

Mr. Ford. Immigration policies as it relates to these illegal im- 
migrants. 

Mr. Fuchs. The major problem is the difficulty in enforcing the 
limits and we are getting better at that, and the proposal for much 
more effective workplace enforcement will do it. 
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But you must distinguish between legal immigrants, whom we 
affirmatively admit, overwhelmingly related to citizens in this 
country, and persons who we bring in because of their needed skills 
or other economic assets, distinguish between that group, people 
who make this enormous contribution to the United States — not 
that immigration is free, it is not, but the benefits are very 
strong — and distinguish between that group and illegal aliens. 

Mr. Ford. Well, illegal immigrants are not eligible anyway. 

Mr. Fuchs. That is right. But we don’t even have in our immi- 
gration statute a stipulation as to which kinds of immigrants are 
eligible for what benefits. And we really ought to do that. 

When you say problems created by immigration policy, you have 
to consider there are three major acts that were passed. In 1980 
the Refugee Act; 1986, the IRCA, which was to legalize some 
aliens, but to begin a process of curtailing illegal immigration; and 
then the 1990 act signed by President Bush. 

Now, these resulted from extensive hearings on the part of the 
Congress throughout that period, that 15-year period. Now, maybe 
we have too many immigrants. Maybe the categories are wrong. 
Our Commission is stud3dng that intensely now. 

But it is very clear to us that the overall benefit of legal immi- 
gration adding substantial numbers to this country is there. What 
those numbers ought to be, we should review. But that is not the 
immediate problem, the problem is to clean up the fraud, to enforce 
the limits, and to make sure that immigrants continue, as they 
have in the past, to make this strong contribution to the well-being 
of the country. 

Mr. Moore. Could I inteiject something here? 

Mr. Ford. My time has expired. I am over my time. 

Mr. Fuchs. I am sorry if I didn’t get to your questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign will inquire. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Fuchs, let’s say that 
you lived in Chechnya and you were offered the following bargain; 
Come to America, enjoy personal freedom, enjoy an economy that 
has generated 50 million jobs, and in return all we ask is that you 
obey our laws and become a citizen before going on welfare. 

Do you think that bargain would be fair? Do you agree that im- 
migrants are extremely lucky to come to America? 

Mr. Fuchs. The answer to the last question is yes. I think this 
is the most wonderful and glorious coimtry in the world and all of 
us are lucky and privileged to be in this beautiful Nation. But we 
admit immigrants because we want to, or if we don’t, we shouldn’t. 

Now, then the question is the affidavit and the responsibility and 
the deeming period. If after that expires, and if it can be made en- 
forceable, which I believe it can be, if after that expires and you 
become disabled, you are now part of the community, you are now 
going to church in the United States, you are now going to a PTA 
meeting, you are trying to raise your children. 

Mr. Ensign. Excuse me, the question was do you think it is fair 
that we require them to become citizens before 

Mr. Fuchs. It is not fair. It is not realistic unless we make a 
much heavier investment now in our naturalization and education 
for citizenship programs. We even have to revise the present oath, 
which is so anachronistic, it goes back to 1790 and has archaic Ian- 
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guage in it. It is not fair unless we do a much better job of doing 
that. 

I am very procitizenship. I want us to have as much naturaliza- 
tion as possible. It affirms so many good things. But it is not fair 
to say to somebody who is here, and for various reasons, as I dis- 
cussed in my testimony earlier, simply cannot make it or feels in- 
timidated, feels embarrassed, or cannot take that naturalization 
test and pass it, it is not fair to say to them that if the legs are 
cut out from under you, that you are no longer a part of our social 
community and are not entitled — even though you paid taxes, even 
though your children may have volunteered to serve in the Armed 
Forces, that is not fair. 

Mr. Moore. First of all, the bargain is fair and it is historically 
consistent with our immigration policies and the fact of the matter 
is, first of all, if you look back, I mean when the people came on 
the Mayflower, they didn’t find a generous social safety net to fall 
into. 

I disagree on one point, yes, some immigrants may fall on bad 
luck and they may need assistance, but because we don’t give pub- 
lic assistance doesn’t mean they will not get assistance. We have 
family, neighborhood assistance, charities, and to the extent that 
those newcomers who come into this country need some type of as- 
sistance when they fall on hard times, then to say that because we 
don’t have public assistance, they won’t get assistance is wrong. 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Moore, I think you are making a grave mistake. 
You are assuming that the American people are compassionate peo- 
ple, and I think historically we have proven that we are cold- 
hearted and we don’t care about our fellow neighbors. 

And I think that we have to continue with as much Federal as- 
sistance that we can to the local level because the Federal Govern- 
ment is so compassionate. Bureaucrats really offer a lot of care and 
aid and love and compassion when they come to the local level and 
offer that type of assistance. I think we need to totally rethink how 
we are addressing some of these situations in the future. 

Mr. Moore. With the Refugee Assistance Program — and again it 
is very interesting that all of this discussion is about immigrants 
because the problem with welfare is really refugees. And when you 
look at what has happened with the welfare state and refugees, it 
has ruined, in my opinion, the lives of many of the refugees. 

When we bring refugees into this country, we say welcome to 
America. Here is the AFDC line. Here is the food stamp line. And 
you take people who have taken the initiative, who have fled the 
killing fields in Cambodia or people who have fled Haiti on boats 
and you put them in the welfare state and you sap them of that 
energy. 

I think it does a disservice to them. 

Mr. Ensign. I agree. From what I understand, the Contract 
doesn’t go far enough and we start limiting after 6 years the wel- 
fare payments to refugees; is that in the Contract? 

Chairman Shaw. In the Contract bill, it provides that the bene- 
fits are for 5 years for refugees. 

Mr. Ensign. Five years. OK. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn will inquire. 
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Ms. DuyN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry we missed 
some of your discussion under questioning. And with the fear that 
I might be repetitive, I would like to ask you a basic question. 

Isn’t it possible — and I address this to any of the three of you 
who wishes to respond — to support a strong immigration, 
proimmigration program without supporting welfare benefits from 
the government to these people who are legal immigrants? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I will start and let the others take that. I 
think that is exactly the position of the CATO Institute. And I 
might say quite frankly, Congresswoman Dunn, that I don’t see 
that in the Republican party right now. 

I see a lot of proposals right now to substantially reduce even 
legal immigration numbers and if our policy is going to be yes to 
immigration and no to welfare, I see the no to welfare, but I don’t 
see the yes to immigration. I would like to see that aspect. 

Mr. Fuchs. Certainly it is possible. The question is, is it desir- 
able? We bring people into this coimtry. If you enforce the deeming 
provision, you can extend the deeming provision, you make those 
affidavits real. The question then is what happens when you get 
people who for — and I tried to list some of the reasons why people 
do not naturalize, and then they run into serious problems through 
no fault of their own and totally unanticipated, because that is not 
what public charge is. You public charge imder the law when you 
become an economic liability through things that could have been 
foreseen. 

But immigrants who are not excludable under the public charge 
exclusion do run into unforseen problems, whether it is a disability, 
becoming blind, whatever it is, and then to say because you are 
here as a legal immigrant, even though you pay taxes, even though 
you get drafted, even though you contribute economically, even 
though you joined the PTA, we say to you, you are outside of — and 
I am not talking about the virtues of welfare or how you ought to 
revamp the whole system, but you are outside of the safety net that 
we provide to all people who are participating members of our so- 
cial community. 

You are not yet in the pohtical community. You are not part of 
the civic community. You can’t vote, you can’t run for office. And 
that’s OK to say, but it is not OK to say we know you are here 
because you have children here or parents here or brothers and sis- 
ters here who are U.S. citizens and through no fault of your own 
you have run into this terrible calamity, but go back home or be- 
come a citizen. 

You say that to a 71-year-old bUnd person who has English lan- 
guage deficiencies and you are not doing what is the heart of Amer- 
ica. It is not a question of foolish bleeding-heart compassion. It is 
a question of speaking the ideals, the character, the strength of our 
society. I don’t think you want to abandon that. 

Mr. Stein. May I say that we have to recognize that we are in 
the situation where we are today and why we are having this hear- 
ing is simply because first, courts rendered the public charge provi- 
sion as a basis for deportation unenforceable between 1945 and 
1965. 

And then we started the Great Society entitlement structure 
which altered dramatically the financial implications of immigra- 
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tion for the rest of us, taxpayers and citizens. And then the court 
struck down the sponsorship pledge as a meaningful and enforce- 
able document. 

We put in place an immigration law in 1965 that overwhelmingly 
gives preference to family relations so that if an immigrant comes, 
not only can he or she bring spouse and minor children, but even- 
tually parents and married brothers and sisters who bring their 
spouses and the brothers and sisters petition for their brother, that 
is your uncle. 

And over time you are deskilling the flow and new immigrant 
communities are assimilating into welfare as the elderly parent 
comes over, as the representative from AEI mentioned, strategi- 
cally fully aware of the fact that when the deeming period is over, 
they are going to have stripped the elderly parents of all of his or 
her assets and put that person on SSI, not because they think they 
are taking advantage of the system, but because they believe, they 
have been told that these benefits are available and that you have 
a family obligation to bring that money into the family. And they 
are doing what they think is the right thing to do for their family. 

But the availability of these entitlements and the lack of any 
sanctions to discourage the immigrants from the entitlements and 
plus the deskilling of the flow, are adding up to increasing partici- 
pation on welfare in the immigrant flow and that is why you are 
seeing the SSI rates escalating among the immigrant component. 
And there is a lot of fraud. 

Chairman Shaw. I am curious what part of the citizenship 
pledge do you consider should be done away with? 

Mr. Fuchs. Nothing substantively, but the language, it has “ab- 
jure,” “high princes and potentates.” We ought to clean it up and 
have a very strong affirmative statement about what it means to 
become an American, what the ideals of freedom are. 

It is just something that was drafted in 1790, and it is not a 
major issue. The present Commissioner of the INS has a program 
to look into it and to attempt to get it brought up to date and re- 
vised. It is a distracting aside for me to have introduced it. That 
is not the issue. That is not why people feel disincentives and so 
forth. I want to make it as strong as possible to get as many people 
naturalized as possible, and anything we can do to that end would 
be a good thing. 

Chairman Shaw. I think we all agree with that. I just wanted 
to clear that up. I was wondering if there was something objection- 
able. 

Mr. Fuchs. It starts out, “I abjure high princes and potentates” 
and we have had people come and say what does this mean? What 
am I saying? 

Chairman Shaw. I would like to also point out something too, 
and I have heard you make reference to it at least two times in 
your testimony, one in your principal testimony and the other in 
answer to a question. 

When somebody is somewhat retarded or elderly, there are ways 
that they can become citizens without taking a test. I know that 
one of our Members made reference to a young adult who had 
Down’s sjmdrome who could never pass the test. That can be han- 
dled and the law does provide that there are waivers. 
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Mr. Fuchs. You are right, Mr. Chairman. It depends unfortu- 
nately, as so many of these necessarily do, on administrative dis- 
cretion. And you will find great variation in practices throughout 
the country. Some district directors make it extremely difficult, un- 
friendly, and others are marvelous and they really work at this. 

Some of the cases that I talked about, the case of the paralyzed 
veteran, he was drafted to serve in Vietnam, a Cuban-American, 
from Florida, he is the head of the chapter of paralyzed veterans. 
Pedro de Armas is his name. He went down to the INS; it was an 
unfriendly environment. He could not get his wheelchair in the 
door. He felt turned away. 

I know you don’t want to do that. Nobody wants to do that. But 
these things do happen. There is another person, a tremendous 
person who got denied naturalization who was qualified in every 
way. These things do happen. And all I am saying is that we have 
to think through what we don’t want to do as Americans. 

I mean all of us are so proud of our ability to bring in newcomers 
who are here legally, not illegally, to bring them into our society 
and make them a part of our Nation and the contributions they 
make and we want to be careful not to be inconsistent with that 
overall approach. 

Chairman Shaw. I want to correct the record too. When Mr. En- 
sign asked me a question with regard to the refugees and at what 
point do we cap off the assistance, and I said 5 years and the an- 
swer is 6 years. You were correct, and I was incorrect. 

Mr. Stein. 

Mr. Stein. One quick point. Two important things about the pro- 
vision of H.R. 4 that just need to be stated. One is that you are 
explicitly stating that illegal aliens are not eligible for a number of 
Federal programs. That is important to do because over the years 
a number of courts have said that if Congress does not explicitly 
disqualify undocumented aliens, they can be construed as eligible. 

The second area where you are closing a loophole is this huge 
catch basin called “permanently residing under color of law” which 
includes virtually every category of alien who is in some way or an- 
other in contact with the government, waiting or pending adjudica- 
tion. 

If you enter illegally and then you file a petition to suspend de- 
portation or you are on parole or you are released waiting fair 
hearing, all of these categories, as the adjudications process of the 
immigration service has broken down, are swelling the ranks of 
these welfare rolls. And your bill, as it is drafted here, cuts off that 
huge growing category which in and of itself is an incentive to 
come here illegally. 

Chairman Shaw. I think people who have expressed opinion con- 
trary to the Republican bill as to what to do about legal aliens, 
they always come up with arguments such as they are taxpayers 
and what rights they are entitled to. They do not try to view the 
situation from where the government sits as to who do we have a 
responsibility to, and where we are looking to cut down and to take 
benefits away from American citizens. The question remains in my 
mind and where I am coming from, and I think the people who 
support this position, is what is our responsibility to the Nation to 
those who come to our shores before they become citizens? 
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Are there any special privileges for citizens? There are. The right 
to vote. We don’t let noncitizens vote in this country. It could be 
argued if you wanted to say from their standpoint since they are 
paying taxes and working hard and doing all of those things, 
should they be able to vote? My answer is no. We don’t have an 
obligation to allow them to vote until they become citizens. 

Nor do I think we have an obligation to pay certain benefits, non- 
emergency benefits to them before they attain citizenship. But 
there are two sides to that story, and I am sure we have not heard 
the end of either side and we will be talking about it during this 
debate. 

I thank you all. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, just one quick question. Under H.R. 4, 
what is your estimate of the number of immigrants that would be 
taken from the SSI rolls and the AFDC rolls? What is the cost sav- 
ings and how many would become ineligible? 

Mr. Stein. Under the language now? I understand it is a grand- 
father clause so unless I am misreading it, I assume that everyone 
who is currently qualified would stay on. 

Mr. Ford. I don’t think it is grandfathered. They are cut off after 
1 year, so there would be a number that can be ineligible. 

Mr. Stein. Without knowing who is eligible to naturalize, it is 
impossible to tell you, sir. 

Mr. Ford. GAO estimated that it would be $9.2 billion, and I 
think it was indicated about 5 million some odd thousand SSI re- 
cipients and 300,000 AFDC recipients. 

Mr. Moore. I think that estimate is overstated. Partly because, 
and I was talking actually to one of the people at CBO who put 
some of those numbers together and she assures me that there is 
some degree of d3Tiamic scoring. If you look at how many are 
noncitizens receiving now, you are not going to get how much you 
are going to save. And it is my opinion that will substantially re- 
duce the — that will substantially reduce the amount of savings you 
will get. 

This is not an argument against doing it, but we have been try- 
ing to make this case for the last 10 years to do dynamic scoring, 
and here is a case where you are probably overstating your savings 
by doing more of a static analysis. 

Mr. Ford. So you don’t agree with the study that GAO has re- 
ported to CBO? 

Mr. Moore. I think that those numbers are overstated. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. And thank you each for being with 
us today and making up a very fine panel. 

We will now proceed to the final panel, and I thank the final 
panel for sticking with us through the day. 

We have Dr. Sally Satel, assistant professor of psychiatry at Yale 
University. She is currently a visiting professor at the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 

She is joined hy Dr. Herbert Kleber, executive vice president and 
medical director of the center on addiction and substance abuse at 
Columbia University in New York City. Welcome to both of you, 
and Dr. Satel if you would proceed. We have both of your written 
testimony which will be made part of the record. 
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STATEMENT OF SALLY L. SATEL, M.D., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

OF PSYCHIATRY, YALE UNIVERSITY; AND VISITING PROFES- 
SOR, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. Satel. Thank you for inviting me to address you on the issue 
of Supplemental Security Income payments to addicts and alcohol- 
ics. I am an assistant professor of psychiatry at Yale University 
School of Medicine where my major cHnical responsibility was in 
treating addicted persons. This year I am visiting professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and last year I was Robert Wood John- 
son health policy fellow in Senator Nancy Kassebaum’s office. 

I would like to make two points today. The first is that DA&A 
should be abolished. It works badly and it hurts the recipients it 
is supposed to help. 

And second, once discontinued, the funds from DA&A must be 
used for addictions treatment. In a moment I will present evidence 
showing that the treatment of hardcore addicts and alcoholics is in 
the best economic interest of society, but first I want to tell you 
briefly why I am so convinced this program has been a failure. 

It is a destructive program and I say this based on the patients 
that I have treated. Most of my patients who have received SSI 
have used it to fuel their habits. These are not isolated incidences. 
I have had patients who were progressing in treatment but once 
their payments began, they dropped out. And also I have had pa- 
tients who were actively looking for jobs and abandoned that job 
search once their first check came through. 

In addition to undermining my patients’ progress, DA&A appears 
itself to be unworkable as an entitlement. It is too easy to qualify 
for, and I will get back to that in a moment, it is difficult and ex- 
pensive to monitor, there is no guarantee that there will be treat- 
ment available to move addicts from their disabled state to a func- 
tional one, and many of them want to, I do believe that. And, it 
entrenches the disability that it means to alleviate. 

Let me repeat, number one, it is easy to qualify. When you think 
about it, there are really three requirements for income in this pro- 
gram. You must be addicted, you must be poor, and you must be 
unemployed. That describes 25 to 50 percent of the homeless popu- 
lation — the percentage estimated to be substance abusers. 

It also describes tens if not himdreds of thousands of the 2.7 mil- 
lion hardcore addicts and alcoholics that the Office of Drug Control 
Policy estimates exist today. Also, the logic of DA&A strikes me as 
flawed. It assumes that people just happen to be poor and addicted, 
and some of them are, to be sure, but often people are poor because 
they are addicted. So to make them productive citizens or to at 
least interrupt the cycle of drug dependence, they should be getting 
treatment. I don’t quite see where welfare comes into this equation. 

For these reasons, I suggest dismantling DA&A and reinvesting 
the money realized from that in treatment. Perhaps block granting, 
that might be one way to approach it. Does this mean that I believe 
that treatment works? I certainly know treatment can help people 
achieve abstinence, but we are talking about a group of hardcore 
addicts here, and I don’t think it makes that much sense to talk 
in terms of cure. Relapse is very common in this group. Everyone 
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knows that. So a cure is unlikely. But the point then becomes is 
treatment worth it, and the answer to that is yes. 

It has been shown over and over again that addicts who are cur- 
rently in treatment, who have been in treatment and who go into 
and out of treatment cost taxpayers less than addicts who do not. 
These savings come from treatment-induced reductions in preda- 
tory crime, property crime, admissions to hospitals for near drug 
overdoses, also from productivity loss and social welfare costs and 
of course criminal justice costs. Those all go down with treatment. 

And this is key: Even if the person relapses to substance abuse 
and resumes problematic behavior, the magnitude of that setback — 
perhaps due to rearrest, job loss or hospitalization — the cost of that 
setback is still less than the cost associated with that individual 
prior to treatment. 

If he goes back into treatment and relapses a second time, the 
costs associated with that relapse are less than the previous one, 
and so on and so on to the point where 10, 12, 20 years out, you 
see a pattern which shows that the economic burden imposed on 
society prior to their first treatment is significantly reduced years 
later and that treatment itself has mediated that reduction. 

How much does the treatment cost? That is a very important 
question. The studies that have been done show that there is 
a l-to-2 or l-to-7 ratio. For every $1 invested in treatment, $2 are 
realized and in some cases $7. For every $10,000 saved per year 
per treated addict, $1,360 were spent on that individual in a recent 
study of California’s public treatment system. 

In closing, I understand the attraction for some Members of the 
Committee of closing out the program and deploying the money 
elsewhere. I realize that some constituents may not see this group 
of addicts and alcoholics with much sympathy. Nevertheless I be- 
lieve it to be extremely unwise to dismiss them. 

They should be taken off welfare. I believe that. But in its place, 
they must be treated. For example, the average recipient rep- 
resents in this program between $7,000 and $8,000. That is when 
you consider how much they get in disability payments, what the 
supplemental payment is, and the costs that go into monitoring 
each patient plus Medicaid. If that money could be dedicated to 
treatment, we could provide quality treatment for addicts and 
domiciliary care for those end-stage alcoholics who will probably 
never recover. 

Finally, I would like to say that society really is the major finan- 
cial stakeholder in the behavior of alcoholics and addicts and aban- 
doning this program and reinvesting that money into treatment 
will give those stakeholders a solid return. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SALLY L. SATEL, M.D. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

Thank you for inviting me to -address you on the issue of 
Supplemental Security Income payments to addicts and 
alcoholics. I am an assistant professor at the Yale 
University School of Medicine (on leave 1903-95); my major 
clinical activities have involved treating patients addicted 
to diAigs and alcohol. 

As a clinician, working with patients who received SSI 
payments lor addiction, I observed that the DA8<A (Drag Abuse 
and Alcoholism) Program, though well intended, undermined 
patientc rehabilitative progress. Many of my pc^ticnts used 
the benefits to finance their habits. Others dropped out of 
treatment or abandoned job' searches when the first check came 
through . 

I wish to make 3 points today: 

1. The DAS-A program should be abolished; it often hurts the 
very population it intends to help. 

2. Funds that once supported it must be used for 
addictions treatment because treatment saves money in 
criminal justice costs, medical care and lost productivity 

3 No ncv7 funds are needed: existing DAScA funds should be 
transferred to the states to expand existing public 
treatment . 


The following argument emphasizes the economic 
justification for addictions treatment. V/hilc ethi.cal and 
humane considerations play an important role in the decision 
to provide care, I have set them aside for the purpose of 
today’s discussioh- 

Please keep in mind, also, that there may bo a high 
percontago (40-60^) of individuals inappropriately enrolled in 
DA&A. Those are persons who abuse drugs or alcohol but suffer 
a primary, pro-existing severe mental illness, such as 
schizophrenia. Those individuals belong under another 
disability category - that of mental disorder - and their 
benefits, although they should be supervised, must' not be 
terminated 

DISCONTINUE DA&A 

Addicts don't need money, they need treatment. Benefit 
payments can fuel habits and undermine compliance with cost- 
saving treatment - if a guaranteed income plus medicaid stops 
when recipients get better, what motive exists to leave the 

rolls? 

When it was created, DA£*A was supposed to function as a 
' treatment scholarship' to support addicted people while they 
wciit to tre^itment, started on the path to 'recovery', searched 
for p.-iying ;ob and bccairip employed. In the real ..'orld, however. 
It ha.s opcr.nted much differently. Indeed, nccording to t]io 
Dt.'par tuieiit nt Health and Human Services (HHS), DAAA v^ris .largely 
ijTisMccr .s.rf a ! in moving people from addiction ’ d.isa b i .1 .i t y ' to 
tuncticnal status The report, by the Inspector General of 1{HS 
(released in November, 1994), found that less than il; of a 
cohort of 20.000 recipients who were on..rollcd in .1990 resumed 
work or v/crc do.signated recovered by 1994. 
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First, current SSI eligibility requirements for addiction 
disability are loose and easy to circumvent. In my experience; 
it is often difficult to determine vhether a substance abusing 
per.son is truly unable to work; in a one-time evaluation 
doctor:? must rc.ct heavily on the claimant's self-report 

Second, almost any impoverished substance abuser can 
qualify under SSI DA&A criteria. Surprisingly, an applicant 
doesn't even need to present evidence of prior treatment. Thus, 
a claimant who never even attempted to get help, can still be 
designated 'disabled' . 

Three, the costs and complexity of a surveillance 
bureaucracy ace growing. 

Fourth, the centerpiece of the program - treatment - is 
not always available. Residential treatment, in particular, is 
scarce and it is this modality that' hard core addicts generally 
require for a minimum of a few months. 

In sum> DA^A fails all the tests of a workable disability 
entitlement: it is easy to qualify for, difficult and expensive 
to monitor, unable to guarantee rehabilitation and often 
entraps the 'disabled' individuals it means to liberate from 
the oppression of addiction. 

NATIONAL DISTHIDUTION OF ENROLLEES SKEWED 

California has way under ono-third of the nation's 
substance abusers, yet 32.6-% of all DAS<A recipients as of 
February 1994 resided there. Illinois is the second largest 
recipient state with 16.65lh New York State has A . 1% of 
recipients; Texas and Florida are not in the top 6. even 
though they have large addict populations. Given the relative 
proportion of addicted persons across the country, the current 
skewed distribution of DA&A recipients suggests a locality- 
based mechanism for enrollment; as other states begin to adopt 
that mechanism, the rolls will undoubtedly increase further. 

CllOULD AbDICTS DE ENTITLED TO CASH BENEFITS? 

Inevitably, the question of whether substance abusers 
should be entitled to cash benefits is raised. It is important 
to rocognirc that there are thousands of additional addicts 
and alcoholics who are eligible for SSI's DA&A program, only 
they haven't yet been formally assisted in applying for the 
boiK; I. .L t n , For exampi.-,25 - 50^ of the nation'^ homeless 
persons abuse substances. Also, 2.7 million hard core addicts 
exist today, certainly a sizable percentage of them are 
eligible insofar as they are also poor and unemployed. 
Presumably, many of these folks are realizing this as the 
rolls have taken off and arc predicted to double by the year 
2000; they have already quadrupled since 1990, 

Active hard core addicts and alcoholics have difficulty 
working. This i.'^ true. They are caught in a consuming cycle 
of intoxication and withdrawal and the substances themselves 
further impair cognition and impulse control. But the best 
way to interrupt this cycle is not with welfare payments but 
with detoxification and treatment. 
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INVEST IN TREATMENT: SOCIETY WILL BENEFIT 

Study alter study shows that predatory crime, lost 
productivity and other financial burdens that fall on the 
shoulders of. law-abiding citizens and on society arc 
diminished substantially when addicted persons are treated. 

Not only that, the money saved in this way exceeds the cost of 
thorr treatment, often by a great margin 

Refer to reference H 5 for details bearing on the 
' sociooconomic' justification for addictions treatment for hard 
core addicts. Discussion, of the costs of addiction appear in. 
references cited in bibliography.. 


IS TREATMENT WORTH IT? 

Yes. It is worth it. Not because it necessarily yields 
conventional therapeutic success - if anything, relapse is 
common among hard core users and patterns of exit and re-entry 
into treatment are typical - but because addicts who remain in 
the orbit of a treatment system cost tax payers less than 
addicts who do not. This point is absolutely critical in 
justifying a transfer of DA&A funds to provide treatment. To be 
sure, there are also benefits to the individual: less personal 
drug use, better health, a greater potential for employment, 
loss family disruption. 

Evidence consistently shows chat treatment, once initiated, 
produces improvements in a variety of outcome dimensions, 
including substance abuse, criminality, drug dealing, addiction- 
related medical costs (HIV, tuberculosis, car accidents, 
addicted newborns, etc), refuge from the legitimate economy, and 
others of concern to society. The cost of treating an 
individual is ’made back' many times over. By comparison, the 
cost of incarceration of non-violcnt addicts is muc!^ harder to 
recoup; the cost of doing nothing is the most expensive course 
of inact ion . 


"i'r ea tment ■' itself is not a single entity but a variety 
of a])proacheo: 

- for opiate (heroin) abusers, this is an 
outpatient modality. Patients receive methadone daily and 
counuel.ing This form of treatment works well when patients are 
engaged for several years. 

T'JjcWs-jpcii; tj c cTL?r 2 ///{/nj tJc;s .Jnd - highly 

structured, residential (non-hospital) programs chat generally 
last 9-12 months. 

Oaep^-j non-jjjecJj.^dojjc^ pi'og-jr.SM)s - Programs usually offer 

1-2 visits/week, ’day programs' offer up to 3-4 hrs/day 
Clinic visits can last months, even a few years, 'day programs' 
usually last between 8-16 weeks 

Each of these treatments is cost-bencf icia 1 to society 
dc.spitc the clinical reality that hard core addictr; usually 
relapse and re-enter treatment several times over Addiction 
is a chronic -and relapsing condition and addicted people 
generally don’t turn around after a single treatment exposure. 
But even when persons are between treatment episodes, the 
benefits of prior exposure to treatment endure and accumulate 
over time. 

For example, consider patients on methadone maintenance. 
Methadone is considered a long-term treatment and many patients 
relapse when they discontinue it. And when this happens the 
costs associated with criminality and lost productivity do 
indeed resume, but they rarely attain the same level of 
intensity as prior to initiating methadone 
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It is this blunting of addiction-related costs even in 
people who have dropped out, that slowly amasses in additive 
fashion across treatment episodes until, years later, 
problematic behavior of patients in a seemingly untreatablc 
group is significantly reduced. Thus, while the largest gains 
are seen. while in active treatment, improvement in public 
health (decline in HIV transmission, sexually transmitted 
disease, hepatitis, drug resistant tuberculosis) and public 
safety (crime, accidents) and productivity is still discernible 
years after treatment has terminated. 

SOME DYNAMICS OF REDDCING ADDICTION-RELATED COSTS 

How much do these savings 'cost' the government in terms 
of paying for treatment? According to TOPS (Treatment Outcome 
Prospective Study, ref. #5), one of the most ambitious, 
federally funded studies of treatment effectiveness ever 
conducted, the benefits were at least as large as the cost of 
providing treatment and so that post treatment gains, derived 
from different treatment modalities, were "virtually an 
economic bonus" (p 161). That is, the treatment paid for 
itself . 

TOPS researchers studied nearly 12,000 patients entering 
41 different treatment ptograms during 1979 through 1981 and 
followed them for 5 years (see ref. ff 1) 

Rutgers University researchers (ref. ^^5) reviewed and 
synthesized all major studies of treatment effectiveness and 
cost-benefit. In their words : "Addictions treatment appears to 
deliver benefits at least as great in dollar value as the 
resources consumed to provide the treatment. Cost-benefit 
ratios are typically considerably higher than the break-even 
point of 1.0 and range much, much higher depending on the study 
and the level of analysis." (8-4) 

The benefits they cite are many. To the individual, more 
orderly and productive lives, better rates of earning and ease 
of advancement; lower out of pocket expenses for the purchase 
of alcohol and drugs. To society, decreased transmission of 
infectious diseases^ lower use oC social welfare services, much 
reduced demand on the criminal and family court and greatly 
reduced cost to law-abiding cici.;;ens stemming from the use of 
heroin, cocaine. 

Savings from the treatment of alcohol seem to favor 
health care costs while the benefits of treating drug abusers 
are expressed more in reduction of criminal costs. The crucial 
message, though, irrespective of the specific substance abused, 
is that ratios of $4 - $7 saved for each $1 spent on treatment 
are almost universally observed. 

The socioeconomic evidence just presented underscores the 
rationale for di.smantling DA&A and shifting the money into 
public treatment. Not only is treatment badly lacking - there 
are about 100,000 persons on waiting lists for public treatment 
at any given time), but increasing the number of addicts in 
treatment slots will drive down addiction-related financial 
burdens. Because these oconorhic benefits of treatment rarely 
begin to accrue before 3 months of treatment and often not 
until 6 to 12 months, the longer an addict stays in treatment, 
the less he costs society. 

END DA^A and TRANSFER FUNDS TO THE STATES 

Let me say that I understand the attraction to some 
members of the Committee of closing out the program and 
shifting the money elsewhere. I realize that many of your 
constituents may not view addicts and alcoholics with much 
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sympathy, thinking, perhaps, that they have “no one to blame 
but t herase Ives " . 


Nonetheless, I believe it vould be exccemely unwise to 
disregard them. Yes, they should be taken off welfare - income 
maintenance will not break the cycle of drug dependence -but 
in its place they must receive treatment A cure' may not 
result from a single treatment episode, but $ millioiis will 
still be saved in averted addic t ion-rela t ed costs. 


The 1595 DA&A expenditure will be a little over half a $ 
billion, (including the benefits of $4 50 00 to 90,000 recipients 
(the current enrollment) plus annual monitoring costs of $600 
per person). After reclassification and removal from DA&A of 
per sons ■ wi t h a primary diagnosis of severe mental illness 
(c g.. s chizophrenia , manic depressive illness, ina^jor 

illness . the remaining funds should be directed to the states 
for treatment of its addicted population. 


The average recipient represents roughly $7000-8000 /year 
in DA$A benefit and monitoring costs including state 
supplements of up to $2000 per year. This can purcha-se, 
depending upon the state. 3-6 months in a residential program 
followed by 6-9 months in a drug-free sheltered living program 
with outpatient treatment. 


The details of a tranafer mechanism would need to be 
developed, but the justification for at seems clear. f^ocicCy is 
easily the magor financial stakeholder in the behavior of 
addicts and alcoholics. Abandoning this dysfunctional program 
of SSI payments to addicts and alcoholics and 'reinvesting' its 
funds in treatment will produce significant savings for law 
abiding citizens and society through decreases in costs 
associated with public health, safety and criminal justice. 
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Chairman Shaw. We are going to have to recess, another vote 
has been called for approximately 15 minutes. I hope you both can 
stay with us because what you have to say is very important to us. 
We will stand in recess for 15 minutes while Members go to vote. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Kleber if you will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HERBERT D. KLEBER, M.D., EXECUTIVE VICE 

PRESIDENT AND MEDICAL DIRECTOR, CENTER ON 

ADDICTION AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE, COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Dr. Kleber. Thank you and the Members of the Subcommittee 
for inviting me to address you on the issue of Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income payments to drug addicts and alcoholics. 

I have been in the field of treatment, research, and policy aspects 
of substance abuse for over 30 years, most of it at Yale University 
as professor of psychiatry and founder of the substance abuse treat- 
ment unit there where we had about 1,000 patients a day in treat- 
ment at any time. 

In 1989 I was appointed by President Bush and confirmed by the 
Senate as the Deputy Director of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy under Director Bennett. I served there for 2V2 years and 
then left in November 1991, and currently now hold two positions, 
executive vice president of the Center on Addiction and Substance 
Abuse, a bipartisan policy center that Joe Califano, the Secretary 
of HEW imder President Carter, and I founded in 1992, and as pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Columbia and director of the division on 
substance abuse there. 

The toll that substance abuse involves for our society is well into 
the hundreds of billion of dollars a year. It affects every aspect of 
our daily life, health care, crime, welfare, economic competitive- 
ness, and is the fastest growing segment of HIV and tuberculosis. 

As my colleague Mr. Califano pointed out in his recent book, 
“Radical Surgery,” we are going to have a hard time reforming our 
health care system without dealing with addiction and substance 
abuse. Practically every study carried out comes to a similar con- 
clusion. Every dollar invested in treatment generates between $3 
and $7 of savings elsewhere in our health and criminal justice sys- 
tem. 

What I would like to focus on in my testimony today is if your 
Committee saves money by reducing or eliminating benefits for ad- 
dicts, those savings need to be spent on treatment. I will focus on 
the following four points; One, if the savings are invested in treat- 
ment, they will then generate future savings. If not, cutting out 
this program will eventually cost the government more money. 

Two, the funds should not simply be put into the current block 
grant, but should be sent to the States where the need is greatest. 

Three, there is a need for accountability to ensure that any new 
funds that go into the States for treatment do not simply supplant 
existing State dollars for treatment. 

And four, some of the savings should be invested in research to 
improve treatment outcome. 

As far as the first point about why we need to put some of these 
savings in treatment, our current public treatment system is woe- 
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fully underfunded for what it has to accomplish. The Office of Na- 
tional Drug Control Policy estimates that the current treatment 
system can handle at best 1.4 million drug addicts a year, while 
the need is at least for 2.5 to 3 million a year. 

If we expanded treatment by $300 million, it would yield treat- 
ment for between 100,000 and 150,000 patients a year, depending 
upon the mix of outpatient and residential treatment approaches. 

Given that the population in question might be the harder, more 
difficult cases, and that more intensive and longer residential treat- 
ment may therefore be needed, the lower figure of 100,000 may be 
the more realistic one. If all of these needed 6 to 12 months of resi- 
dential treatment, probably only 50,000 or so could be treated. 

It is important to expand treatment both because it is humane 
and because it is a very practical thing to do. Unfortunately, fund- 
ing for treatment in this country has been a bipartisan failure. The 
Republican President, under whom I had the privilege to serve, did 
not ask for adequate funds for treatment, and the Democratic Con- 
gress gave us substantially less than what we had asked for. In my 
last year there they gave us one-third of what we asked for. 

Both ordinary citizens and policymakers believe that addicts are 
not worthy of public tax dollars for their treatment since they 
brought the condition on themselves, ignoring that the same can be 
said for many other medical conditions for whom we do not deny 
individuals coverage such as a smoker who develops cancer of the 
lung or a heart attack, or the diabetic whose lack of exercise or 
poor diet leads to the exacerbation of his diabetes. It is also true 
that although there are clearly volitional aspects in becoming an 
addict, once one has the disorder, there are significant changes 
that occur in the brain, making relapse likely and increasing the 
difficulty of staying off. 

I would also like to stress that a number of studies have shown 
that involuntary treatment works about as well as voluntary treat- 
ment. If SSA had over these years been requiring addicts to be on 
treatment, you would find fewer of them on their rolls. If one looks 
at the current system, it flies in the face of everything we know 
about the treatment of the disorder of addiction. 

Addicts are not required to be in treatment for a minimum pe- 
riod of time before being found to be disabled. There is a failure 
to require treatment after you get the award, and a failure to mon- 
itor the representative payee system. The fact that even 1 percent 
of addicts get off and recover may be a tribute to the addict rather 
than to the system, and by the way I apologize, in my typed copy 
it said 10 percent. That was a typo. It should have said 1 percent. 

How should these treatment funds be used? Originally in my pre- 
pared testimony I said that they should be sent back to the States 
in proportion to the number of people that they had in the SSI, 
DA&A population. 

It has been brought to my attention that such a distribution sim- 
ply rewards certain kinds of initiatives which may not have been 
the intent. California, for example, has one-third of those payments 
and clearly doesn’t have one-third of the addicts. New York, which 
has at least as many if not more than California, only has 4 per- 
cent of the addicts. Texas and Florida are not even in the top six. 
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So instead of doing it by the cvirrent percentage, what I would 
suggest to the Subcommittee is that you utilize a program that we 
tried to have enacted by Congress called the Capacity Expansion 
Program where the money would go to States where the need is 
greatest. States would demonstrate they have waiting lists, they 
have a need, and they would get a proportionate share of the 
money. I do not propose putting the money into the current block 
grant. There are too many set-asides. The money doesn’t also go 
where it is needed and I think that would be a major mistake. 

There is a need for accountability. Many of our States have sig- 
nificant financial problems and if the new treatment money is sent 
to the States without adequate accountability, there is a distinct 
likelihood that instead of expanding treatment, the new funds will 
be used to supplant existing State dollars. 

Finally, it is important that some of those funds be used as an 
investment in research. Our treatment doesn’t work all the time. 
In fact far from it. A report issued this week by the Institute of 
Medicine recommended that we need much more in the way of ef- 
fective medications to treat these difficult disorders. 

Congress has authorized $95 million for the Medication Develop- 
ment Division at the National Institute on Drug Abuse, but has 
only appropriated $40 million. I would strongly urge that some of 
the realized savings be put into that program. 

In addition, the research arm of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy is funding a number of innovative programs, including 
research on trying to develop a cocaine vaccine, and I think re- 
search money could be well spent there. 

It is not good for our long-term national health that considering 
AIDS, cancer and heart disease, and the amount of money put into 
research for those conditions, only an amount equal to 15 percent 
of their research dollars goes for substance abuse research, and yet 
substance abuse is one of the leading causes of all of those three 
conditions. 

In conclusion, there is no one treatment for addiction. We need 
a variety of approaches. There are major treatment shortfalls. For 
example, we have 115,000 methadone slots for 750,000 to 1.0 mil- 
lion heroin addicts. We have less than 12,000 long-term residential 
therapeutic community beds in the whole United States for all her- 
oin and cocaine addicts. 

We especially need to expand the therapeutic community modal- 
ity because if we are targeting the SSI group of patients, many of 
them need that kind of long-term residential program. Treatment 
needs to remedy the social, educational, and vocational deficits that 
prevent these individuals from leading reasonably productive, posi- 
tive, and drug-free lives. 

It is important to note that this group of patients frustrates you. 
They frustrate your constituents. They frustrate the treatment and 
research community, but it is also important to remember they are 
our relatives and neighbors. And if we don’t treat them, they will 
do more harm to themselves and to our Federal and local budgets 
than any money that we would save. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HERBERT D. KLEBER, M.D. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting me 
to address you on the issue of supplemental security income payment to drug 
addicts and alcoholics. I have been in the field of treatment, research and 
policy aspects of substance abuse for over thirty years. Much of that time was 
spent at Yale University as Professor of Psychiatry and the Founder and 
Director of the Substance Abuse Treatment Unit at Yale and The APT 
Foundation. The Unit when 1 left in 1969 had over a thousand patients in 
treatment for alcoholism and drug addiction at any one time, and, as well, was 
carrying out extensive research to try and develop new treatment methods for 
these patients. 

In 1 989 I had the privilege to be appointed by President George Bush and 
confirmed by the Senate August 1 as the Deputy Director for Demand 
Reduction for the Office of National Control Policy under its first director, 
William Bennett. 1 served until November 1st, 1 991 and then left for New York 
City and currently hold two positions. I am Executive Vice President and 
Medical Director of the Center on Addiction and Substance Abuse (CASA) at 
Columbia University, a policy center founded by Joseph Califano, Jr., formerly 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare under President Carter, and myself, 
and, in addition, am Professor of Psychiatry at Columbia University and Director 
of a newly created Division on Substance Abuse at Columbia and the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute. 

At CASA we are engaged in policy research on all aspects of substance 
abuse. Most recently, we were funded by the federal government to carry out 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of our national treatment system. The study 
will look at approximately two hundred programs and two thousand patients 
who will be followed over a period of one year. In addition, I am co-editor of 
the recently issued Textbook on Substance Abuse Treatment published by the 
American Psychiatric Association Press. 

The toll substance abuse takes on our society is well into the hundreds 
of billions of dollars and affects every aspect of our daily life. It affects our 
health care system, crime, welfare, our economic competitiveness, and is the 
fastest growing segment of both the AIDS epidemic and the increase in 
tuberculosis. The problems brought about by substance abuse have been 
persuasively laid out in a book recently published by my colleague, Mr. Califano, 
entitled "Radical Surgery," which especially emphasizes that it will be hard to 
adequately reform our health care system until we do something about the 
treatment and prevention of substance abuse. 

Since the previous speaker has elaborated on various studies that have 
been carried out on the effectiveness of treatment and the cost savings that 
treatment brings about, I shall not belabor the point. Needless to say, 
practically every study carried out comes to a similar conclusion: every dollar 
invested in treatment generates between $3 and $7 of savings elsewhere in our 
health and criminal justice systems. I would like to focus today on how, if your 
committee saves money by reducing or eliminating benefits for addicts, the 
savings could be usefully spent on treatment. I will focus on the four following 
points: (1) If the savings are invested in treatment they will then generate 
future savings; (2) the funds should not simply be put into the current Block 
grant, but should be sent to states in approximate proportion to the SSI addicts 
in their state; (3) there is a need for accountability to ensure that new funds do 
not simply supplant existing state dollars for treatment; (4) some of the savings 
should be invested in research to improve treatment outcome. 
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Savinas Realized Should Be Invaatad in Treatment 

Our current public treatment system Is woefully under-funded for the task 
it has to accomplish. The Office of National Drug Control Policy estimates that 
the current treatment system can handle 1 .4 million drug addicts a year, while 
the need is at least to treat 2.5 to 3 million. Expanding treatment by $300 
million would yield treatment for between 100,000 and 150,000 patients 
depending upon the mix of outpatient and residential treatment approaches. 
Given that the population in question might be the harder more difficult cases, 
and the more intensive and longer residential treatment may therefore be 
needed, the lower figure may be the more realistic one. It is important to 
expand treatment because it is the humane thing to do and Americans are 
basically a humane people; and a very practical thing to do and Americans are 
a practical people. As noted, study after study estimate that a dollar invested 
in treatment generates savings of $3 to $7 elsewhere in the system. Funding 
for treatment has been a bipartisan failure. The Republican president under 
whom I had the honor to serve did not ask for adequate funds for treatment 
and the Democratic controlled Congress gave us substantially less than we 
requested. The reasons for this are not hard to come by: no one ever lost an 
election for being perceived as soft on treatment; many individjjals, both 
ordinary citizens and policy makers believe that addicts are not worthy of public 
tax dollars for their treatment since they brought the condition on themselves; 
and, finally, there is the belief that treatment is largely ineffective. The last 
point has been addressed by the previous speaker and in regard to the second 
point, I should point out that, although it is certainly true that addicts played a 
major role in the development of their disorder, the same can be said for a 
number of other medical conditions for which we do not deny individuals 
coverage for treatment. The smoker who develops cancer of the lung or a 
heart attack, the diabetic whose lack of exercise and increased use of refined 
carbohydrates leads to an exacerbation of his diabetes, the hypertensive patient 
who fails to take his hypertensive medication, are all treated very differently by 
the medical and political system than the addict, and yet their contribution to 
their disorder may be equally as great. It is also true that, although there are 
clearly important volitional aspects in becoming an addict, once one has the 
disorder there appears to be significant changes that occur in the brain, making 
relapse likely and increasing the difficulty of staying off. 

I should finally like to make an important point about treatment that 
usually gets overlooked. Involuntary treatment has been shown in a number of 
studies over the past twenty years to be about as effective as voluntary 
treatment. If the Social Security Administration had over these years been 
requiring addicts on their rolls to be in treatment, we would see fewer 
individuals on the rolls now than there currently are, rather than the large 
increase over the past few years. In fact, part of the problem of eliminating the 
current SSI funding totally for these patients is that one loses an important way 
of coercing treatment. 

If one looks at the current system it indeed flies in the face of much of 
what we know about the nature of the disorder of addiction. First, addicts are 
not required to be in treatment for a minimum period of time before being found 
to be disabled. If one has not had a significant exposure to treatment, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, it is hard to know how severe the disability is. Once 
having received the disability award, there has been a failure to require 
treatment. There has been a failure to monitor the representative payee so that 
individuals don't simply receive the money to be used for drugs and alcohol. 
And, finally, the addict is punished for recovering by losing his/her disability 
payment. It is extraordinary that under these circumstances 1 0 per cent of the 
patients actually do recover and get off the SSI rolls. That is a remarkably high 
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number considering all the obstacles and roadblocks the system puts in the way 
of recovery by "enabling" in the truest sense. We need to be careful, though, 
that we do not punish these patients for the sins of the Social Security 
Administration. 

New Treatment Funds Should Not Simply Be Put Into the Block Grant. But 

Should Be Sent to States in Approximate Proportion to Their Percentage of SSI 

Addicts 

The Block Grant has been an excellent mechanism for making sure that 
every state in the country had a minimum level of treatment services for its 
addict population. It has accomplished a great deal of good and if money were 
not as tight as it is today, I would have no trouble suggesting that any new 
funds should go into the Block Grant. However, with money so tight and with 
a number of states having major shortages of treatment compared to other 
states, we can only afford to spend the money in the most targeted approach 
possible. This will also circumvent the problem that the various set-asides in 
the Block Grant decrease the amount of money available to be directed at the 
hard core addict, in many ways the focus of the SSI program. Thus, I advocate 
sending the money to the States in proportion to their percentage of SSI addict 
and alcoholic recipients and without any set-asides. These new funds States 
receive would then need to be concentrated on the hardcore addict and 
alcoholic, with individuals dropped from SSI rolls having first priority for any 
new treatment. States should engage in outreach activities towards such 
patients. 

The Need for Accountability 

Many of our states have significant financial problems. If the new 
treatment money is sent to the states without adequate accountability, there 
is a distinct likelihood that Instead of expanding treatment, the new funds 
would be used to supplant existing state dollars. This would frustrate the will 
of Congress and fail to accomplish the longer term objective of the Committee. 
The addicts would remain a scourge to themselves as well as to their families 
and communities. 

Invest Some of the Savings in Research 

Although treatment works, it does not work as well or as often as we 
would like. The Institute of Medicine released a report this week entitled "The 
Development of Medications for the Treatment of Opiate and Cocaine 
Addictions.” A strong case Is made in that report about the need for more 
effective medications to improve our treatment record. The report points out 
that although Congress has authorized $95 million for the Medication 
Development Division at the National Institute on Drug Abuse, it has only 
appropriated $40 million. I would strongly urge the Committee to consider 
putting some of the savings into this Medication Development Program so that 
treatment can become even more effective. There are also promising 
behavioral approaches that new funds could be spent on that could improve our 
treatment efficacy. It is shortsighted for a country to not adequately fund its 
research and development aspects. As Joe Califano pointed out in his book 
"Radical Surgery,” research in substance abuse receives only about 1 5 per cent 
of the money spent for research into AIDS, cancer and heart disease, and yet 
is a leading cause of these problems. 
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Conclusion 

There is no one treatment for addiction. A variety of approaches are 
needed, ranging from the self-help fellowships of AA and NA, outpatient 
counseling programs, methadone maintenance programs, and the residential 
therapeutic communities such as Phoenix House and Daytop, among other 
modalities. While no one treatment modality can treat all addicts or alcoholics, 
taken together treatment can accomplish a significant amount. However, as 
an example of the treatment shortfall, we only have approximately 1 10,000 
methadone slots for up to 1 million heroin addicts and less than 12,000 
residential treatment beds in the United States for all heroin and cocaine 
addicts. We need to expand both but especially need to expand this latter 
modality for the SSI patients, many of whom will need the long-term residential 
habilitation approach that these programs can provide. Treatment often needs 
to remedy the social, educational and vocational deficits that prevent these 
individuals from leading reasonably productive, positive and drug-free lives after 
treatment. It may also be necessary to remember that since our current 
treatment methods are not 1 00 per cent effective, some funds may be needed 
for long-term domiciliary care with minimal treatment for those individuals who 
have tried and failed our more intensive approaches. 

I should like to close by noting that, although this group of patients 
frustrates you, frustrates your constituents, frustrates the treatment and 
research community, it is very important to remember that they are also our 
sons and daughters and brothers and sisters and indeed parents. While the 
current program that you are planning to cut is seriously flawed, it is important 
that any savings realized be used for more effective approaches toward these 
individuals. Otherwise I would urge you to instead keep the program and 
improve it rather than close it. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank the 
witnesses who have testified. Let me see if I can follow your sce- 
nario. What about the Medicaid benefits of these drug addicts and 
alcoholics who are receiving SSI, is it helpful to drug treatment in 
rehabilitation programs? 

Dr. Kleber. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Ford. The two of you have suggested that we would block 
grant it and send those funds into the States for treatment in pre- 
ventive measures and for the DA&As. 

That would mean that in many cases, if not all, that they could 
very well lose their Medicaid benefits if they were not receiving 
these SSI benefits. 

Would that have an impact on the treatment and preventive 
measures of DA&As? 

Dr. Kleber. I would recommend that you permit individuals cur- 
rently on the rolls to retain their Medicaid benefits for a time- 
limited period, let’s say, up to 3 years. I think that that could han- 
dle the current recipients. 

My hope is that by then we would have actually expanded treat- 
ment, and I think it is very important to annualize those savings. 
It is not good enough to simply do it on a one-shot basis and then 
not give any more or cut it back the next year. If we continue the 
treatment funding, then I think a lot of the need for Medicaid for 
these patients will no longer be there. 

Mr. Ford. Let me say, I don’t think we ought to be giving bene- 
fits to people who will be using those benefits for the purposes of 
buying drugs and alcohol. I am totally opposed to that. But I am 
trying to follow what the two of you have testified on. 

Are many of these SSI recipients that we are talking about, af- 
flicted with disabilities other than these drug and alcohol prob- 
lems? 

Dr. Satel. Yes, they do. I have seen estimates as high as 60 per- 
cent. That means that, independent of the addiction, these people 
would qualify for SSI based on another disability, one that isn’t 
necessarily alcohol induced. 

It may be a mental disorder, a serious mental disorder like schiz- 
ophrenia or some other kind of physical problem. So in that case, 
our comments wouldn’t apply. These are people who would qualify 
anyway if they are currently in the DA&A Program and will prob- 
ably be reclassified. 

Mr. Ford. Some suggest that about 50 percent of these SSI re- 
cipients would have other disabilities that would qualify for SSI, 
like drug addiction or alcohol problems, but because of the other 
disabilities that they might have. 

Dr. Satel. They would qualify, but it is important to recognize 
that most disabilities are worsened by a comorbid addiction. 

Mr. Ford. I am not making that argument. I understand. What 
about Senator Cohen, you worked in Senator — I think it was 

Dr. Satel. I worked with Senator Kassebaum. 

Mr. Ford. Senator Cohen sponsored an amendment limiting the 
time that these addicts could receive SSI, which I think was 3 
years. He also said right after the passage of that amendment, “Oh, 
gee, looks like I made a mistake without requiring them to have 
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some type of treatment and some type of, I guess, supervised treat- 
ment and all.” It might have been a mistake him offering that 
amendment to cut it off after 3 years. You worked on the Senate 
side. 

Can you respond to Senator Cohen’s — or do you agree with Sen- 
ator Cohen’s statement after he passed his amendment? 

Dr. Satel. I applaud what Senator Cohen did last year. 

Mr. Ford. What about his statement after he passed the legisla- 
tion. And he indicated let me see, I want to quote him correctly, 
but I think — go on and respond to the first part. 

Dr. Satel. Sir? 

Mr. Ford. He reversed himself and said that he thought we had 
gone too far by cutting off individuals after 36 months whether or 
not they had received treatment. 

Dr. Satel. What I think he might have been referring to was 
that he wanted the 3-year clock to start when treatment became 
available and a person entered care. 

Mr. Ford. He reversed himself — a bill came out of the Con- 
ference Committee, Senator Cohen reversed himself and said he 
thought he had gone too far by cutting off individuals after 36 
months. I am not in disagreement with the 36 months or the time 
limit that we are talking about. 

You worked on the Senate side, and I am just trying to get your 
response, since you have had that opportunity to be a fellow on the 
Senate side, and use your expertise over there. 

Dr. Satel. My response to what Senator Cohen did last year 
would be to say that he essentially introduced this topic. I think 
he made major gains with two important features of the Cohen 
amendment. One was to get the money directly out of the hands 
of the recipients and then to tiy to ensure that they enter treat- 
ment and comply with it. 

At that time, in my opinion, the political climate was receptive 
for scaling back on a disability entitlement for addicts and alcohol- 
ics. 

I think now there is greater receptivity to abolishing this benefit 
outright and to investing in treatment. 

One of the provisions in the Cohen amendment was that people 
who had secondary — in other words, had addiction and a primary 
disability, that these people would not be subject to a cutoff but 
they would be required to be in treatment and have a payee. That 
didn’t make its way into the final bill but I think that is an impor- 
tant — 

Mr. Ford. You like that concept of a payee when we have seen 
that liquor store owners and drughouses might be the payee in 
many of these cases where you have these addicts of drug and alco- 
hol? 

Dr. Satel. I am talking about another primary disorder, which 
would qualify them independent of addiction and so they would be 
getting the money an3rway. These are people with a primary dis- 
order, let’s say schizophrenia, and they are also an alcoholic. Right 
now they get their money with no protections if they qualify under 
another physical or mental disability. 

Mr. Ford. In most of the patients that you have treated there 
at the university, have they been fairly young people? 
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Dr. Satel. I work mainly with drug addicts and they tended to 
be youngerthan alcoholics at the VA where I worked. 

Mr. Ford. The drug addicts, are they the least treatable? 

Dr. Satel. Are they mostly treatable? 

Mr. Ford. Less treatable. 

Dr. Satel. They are the group I described; the hardcore individ- 
uals. You do see relapses. Some patients have a treatment career 
and they do well for periods of time, they may relapse, reenter 
treatment, and do well for a period of time, perhaps relapse again. 

Over time the social cost imposed on society does decrease. As I 
mentioned, treatment accelerates this decline, and it also steepens 
the slope of that decline in terms of social cost. 

Mr. Ford. This is my final question. If we block grant these 
funds to the States, don’t we run some danger with the States allo- 
cating the resources to areas that we might not be able to really 
bring back that younger generation that might be able to be saved 
versus the hardcore drug addicts that will have these relapses over 
and over? 

Dr. Kleber. We face a dilemma. Either this program is going to 
have to markedly expand or it is going to have to shrink. We have 
2 million cocaine addicts. We have close to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion to a million heroin addicts, and somewhere between 15 and 
I 8 V 2 million alcoholics and problem drinkers. 

I don’t know what percentage of them 

Mr. Ford. All in America? 

Dr. Kleber. I am sorry. 

Mr. Ford. All in America? 

Dr. Kleber. Yes. I don’t know what percentage of them would 
qualify for SSI in terms of the work requirements and the disabil- 
ity. My guess is that under the way it is being applied, probably 
a substantial number eventually might qualify. 

And I believe that if you think 90,000 to 100,000 on SSI is a lot, 
you might find the number substantially in the millions. So we 
need to figure out a better way to address this population than the 
current program. 

Now, in response to yocu' last question, are all of them treatable, 
absolutely not. I wish they were. Om- current state of knowledge 
does not make it possible to treat all addicts or all alcoholics. 

I would say that under the best of circumstances, with good 
treatment, we are still going to be left with an irreducible core of 
at least 20 to 30 percent of these individuals who don’t respond to 
intensive treatment. 

I think what we do with those individuals is you invest in low- 
cost domiciliary kinds of arrangements that at least provides them 
some protection. Any government money for treatment goes into 
the domiciliary rather than going to the individual themselves to 
be spent directly for their drug abuse. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, please just bear with me for a final 
question. Where do they live? Probably we are not able to treat 
them. Where do they live? Are they in some type of institutional 
type care, or 

Dr. Kleber. You are talking about currently? 
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Mr. Ford. Currently. Where would they live? The ones most like- 
ly not being able to find treatment, or least likely to be treated to 
cure their disease. Where do they live? Where is their shelter? 

Dr. Kleber. That depends very much on whether our current 
legal system continues to permit addicts and the mentally ill to die. 
What we find is many of the homeless in the streets of New York 
have mental disorders and substance abuse disorders and in the 
past would have gotten 

Mr. Ford. Who houses them? Are they institutionally housed, or 
what? 

Dr. Kleber. Some are. Some hve in single-occupant hotel hous- 
ing. Some live in these kind of domiciliary arrangements. There is 
a whole variety. Some choose and have the legal right to choose to 
be on the streets. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Archer. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn, you can inquire. We are not enforcing the clock since 
there are only three of us here. 

Ms. Dunn. I am sorry I missed your testimony. Dr. Kleber, and 
I feel at a disadvantage not knowing what was asked of you before. 
Let me give you my basic problem with this whole thing. 

I talk to citizens in my district all the time, and every now and 
then the appalled question comes to me: We have just learned that 
alcoholics and drug addicts have been declared disabled and are 
able to claim a large amount of cash each month under SSI. 

Can you please help me? How I am going to answer this ques- 
tion? 

I did hear Dr. Satel’s testimony that it was more cost effective 
to be handling them that way. I guess what I would like you to do 
is just bring all your thoughts together so that I could either come 
up with a justification or if I could come up with some sort of way 
we could improve this situation. 

These are folks who work hard to make a living and they simply 
feel that to qualify such people as disabled is ludicrous. I mean, 
this is the kind of question I face. 

Dr. Kleber. What I argued in my testimony was that money 
should not be spent on direct cash payments to the individuals 
under the SSI DA&A, but instead should go to the States where 
it is most needed and provide treatment and long-term domiciliary 
care for these individuals rather than direct cash payments to 
them. 

So I don’t think I have a quarrel with many of your constituents. 
I am not going to defend that, because I think that it is hard to 
defend, and I heheve, as I said a few minutes ago, if we continue 
it the way it is, we will think that 100,000 is a very small number 
of individuals on the rolls. We will look back to 100,000 with nos- 
talgia just like earher we looked back to the 17,000 in 1989. 

Dr. Satel. I agree completely. As I mentioned in my testimony, 
I think the program should be abolished. Money should go into 
treatment. 

I think the whole philosophy of considering addiction a disability 
gives these patients the message that they are disabled, when in 
fact the message we have to give them is that you can — at least 
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you can try with help to become functional. And that is through 
treatment. 

So I would agree and I share the surprise of your constituents. 
I was surprised when I first heard about this program. 

Ms. Dunn. It really is shocking, especially for people in the rural 
areas of my constituency who don’t have an extra dime, that they 
are expected to be pa3dng hard-earned tax dollars for such pro- 
grams. 

I am glad to hear your testimony. I really appreciate it. I will 
read it with interest. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Akcher. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

I would like to ask both the witnesses, what is the percentage 
of success that you are getting? I know it is disappointingly low in 
all areas of drug treatment. 

Dr. Kleber, what percentage are you seeing across the country? 

Dr. Kleber. Unfortunately treatment success depends to a great 
extent on the resources that you bring to it. 

Chairman Archer. Let’s start with nonresidential treatment. 

Dr. Kleber. It isn’t just the modality; it is the person entering 
that modality. So that if you treat a lawyer, a business executive 
who is a cocaine addict, in my experience one should have 75 to 
80 percent success. 

If you treat a blue collar worker on the line who has some family 
support, vocational skills, success rates of between 40 and 60 per- 
cent have been generated. 

Chairman Archer. The population that we are talking about, 
the person receiving SSI. 

Dr. Kleber. If you are looking at the SSI population, probably 
the most optimistic that I have seen, for example, in the program 
that Dr. McClellan runs at Pennsylvania, the VA, for inner-city 
crack addicts, he is getting 40 percent success. 

Chairman Archer. In nonresidential treatments? 

Dr. Kleber. This is day. They come in 5 days a week, 6 hours 
a day, and with that kind of intensive treatment over a period of 
months he is getting 40 percent abstinence. 

Chairman Archer. And they return to their neighborhood? 

Dr. Kleber. They are living in their neighborhood. They are out- 
patients. They are living in their neighborhood while they are un- 
dergoing treatments. 

Cocaine is a more difficult problem to treat right now than her- 
oin. And I don’t know the percentage of individuals on SSI who are 
there for heroin versus cocaine. Well-run methadone programs 
should be able to treat successfully anywhere from 40 to 80 percent 
of these individuals. 

We have a variety of modalities there. Therapeutic communities, 
80 percent of the people who graduate do not return to drug abuse. 
Unfortunately, only about 30 percent graduate. So we are talking 
about 25 percent. 

But what you are talking about is a single treatment episode. 
Gradually you chip away, chip away, chip away, so that you may 
only get 25 percent successfully treated the first year. The next 
year you begin to chip away at that 75 percent. The following year 
you continue. So at the end of 5 years you have made substantial 
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progress and you are at where I said earlier, that about 25 to 30 
percent of the individuals are still the chronic recidivist that people 
think of as the alcoholic or the addict. 

Chairman Archer. What is the cost of that population, the SSI 
population receiving treatment? What is the total cost of treatment 
and the duration of treatment? 

Dr. Kleber. Are you talking about in the United States or just 
for the SSI population? 

Chairman Archer. The SSI population. Approximately. 

Dr. Kleber. Well, if they were all in treatment, that is, if there 
are 100,000 individuals, and they are all in treatment, and there 
is a mix, that is, some were in outpatient, some were in residential 
treatment, outpatient treatment could cost as little as $3,000 a 
year. Residential treatment costs somewhere between $12,000 and 
$20,000 a year. 

So depending on the mix of programs that you have, you might 
average around $6,000 or so per year for that individual. But hope- 
fully each year they don’t need to stay as long in the residential 
program. Each year more and more of them get successfully treat- 
ed. 

Even if they don’t — for example, the Rand study found that $1 
invested in treatment was worth anywhere between $7 and $20 in- 
vested in law enforcement kind of activities, even assuming only a 
13-percent success rate at the end of 1 year. So even with very low 
assumptions about success rates, you can still generate consider- 
able savings. 

Chairman Archer. Your figiu*es are much more optimistic than 
what I have heard in the past. 

Dr. Satel, would you like to comment on any of those comments? 

Dr. Satel. It is also important to keep in mind the window of 
assessment when you examine these studies. 

I just want you to keep that in mind. That may be why you have 
heard some less encoiu-aging reports, because perhaps 12 months 
later, the 40 percent who seem to have done well at 6 months may 
have dwindled to 30 percent. 

Chairman Archer. Were you involved in the Philadelphia pro- 
gram? — I know you are a professor at Yale. 

Dr. Satel. Yes, I am a visiting professor there. 

Dr. Kleber. Although that 40 percent may have dwindled to 30 
percent, you have also begun to successfully treat the 60 percent 
that you have failed with the first year. So it is a d3mamic kind 
of situation. 

Dr. Satel. I was just going to add, that is a good point, because 
those 60 percent now have an attachment, a familiarity with the 
treatment system, and that makes it much easier for them to reen- 
ter when they start getting into difficulty next time. This way, they 
don’t have to descend so far down into the spiral of deterioration. 

Chairman Archer. Dr. Kleber, you heard Dr. Satel speak of the 
fact that she notices that the dropout rate in drug treatment in- 
creases when tile SSI check starts. I don’t recall you testifying to 
that in your testimony. Do you have any comments on that or expe- 
rience with that? 

Dr. Kleber. Addicts are no different than the rest of the popu- 
lation, only more so. Without being frivolous, I could probably ask 
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people in the audience, when was the last time they gave up some- 
thing pleasiirable. You have drugs being pleasurable and you now 
have a guaranteed income being pleasurable. That is putting a 
heavy burden on these individuals that the reward for giving up 
the drugs, which many of them find pleasiu-able, is to lose your 
guaranteed income. 

I would submit that is something that in the treatment field we 
find works against us. It is the problem with the VA system, where 
if you come into the hospital, your disability payments increase. 
There is an incentive to be disabled. And that makes it very hard 
to at times get people to remain outpatient and to continue to do 
well. 

When you put disincentives in front of individuals who may be 
marginal at best, that is, who may never be able to make much 
more than someone above the poverty line, and then you say they 
can have that much without working, that is a real disincentive to 
give it up. 

Chairman Archer. Thank you. Thanks to both of you 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, just one more thing. What about on 
the medical side? Would that be true if we would turn this money 
over to the States to block grant it, would you medical professional 
people continue to treat them because the money will continue to 
flow? 

Everybody has habits. It doesn’t have to be addicts. What about 
you professionals? 

Dr. Kleber. I don’t know that I understand the question. 

Mr. Ford. Would you do the same thing, receiving all these dol- 
lars in the block grant program for treatment, would you continue 
to treat them and never let them get well because the money is 
flowing in? 

Chairman Archer. I hope the gentleman isn’t suggesting they 
are going to run out of addicts. 

Mr. Ford. I am not suggesting. He was indicating addicts are 
going to continue their habit. They are not going to remove them- 
selves from the SSI Program. 

Now, if they are suggesting that we block grant the program, 
what about the professionals? Are you all going to let the money 
just continue to come, continue to treat those patients over and 
over, never let them get well? 

Dr. Kleber. I think you need accountability, both at the State 
level and at the treatment level. There is no question in my mind 
that you have programs out there that are not doing as good as 
they should. 

Let’s just take methadone for one example which has probably 
been the best studied. A recent study showed that looking at six 
programs, the best program, 90 percent of the people are no longer 
using illicit drugs after 2 years. And in the poor program, only 40 
percent. 

One of the things we advocated when I was at ONDCP was that 
programs be monitored by the States and that programs that did 
not do an adequate job of treating their patients be given technical 
assistance, and if they did not get their performance up to the bet- 
ter programs, that the funds would be taken away and given to 
other programs. 
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So I share your concern that there may be providers in programs 
that do less than optimal work. And I think they need to be mon- 
itored too. 

Chairman Archer. Thank you. 

I don’t recall the witnesses using the word block grant. I don’t 
think that was within their testimony. I did recall Dr. Satel saying 
that the moneys could be better spent, instead of giving it to the 
recipient in the form of SSI, it could be used for treatment, and to 
put the people in treatment programs. That is the testimony that 
I heard. I don’t recall any 

Dr. Kleber. I did not. 

Chairman Archer [continuing]. Either one of you referring to 
the question of block grants. 

Dr. Kleber. I did not want the money to go back to the States 
in the form of block grants because then States with a need not as 
great would continue to get funds where States with the greatest 
need don’t get adequate money. So I want a means test for States. 
That is what the Capacity Expansion Program is all about. The 
States that need it most would get it. 

Chairman Archer. This area is going to be extremely com- 
plicated. It is one that we are going to have to be working on in 
cooperation with some of the other committees, particularly if we 
are going to transfer money from one area into another. 

But I do think there is very strong sentiment on this Committee, 
and I certainly feel this way, that we have got to do something 
about the moneys that are being paid out to addicts. It is abso- 
lutely ridiculous Jind it makes no sense to pay people to retain their 
habits and continue to break the law as they do today. 

That will conclude todays hearing. We almost made 3. I appre- 
ciate particuleu’ly this last panel sticking it out with us through the 
afternoon. 

We will convene at 12 noon in this room on Monday for a con- 
tinuation of our hearings. 

[Whereupon, at 3:05 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 12 noon, Monday, January 30, 1995.] 




WELFARE REFORM 


MONDAY, JANUARY 30, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 12:15 p.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman Shaw. We will bring the hearing to order and the 
opening statement by the majority side will be given by Mr. Eng- 
lish of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This morning I would 
hke to welcome our witnesses and guests to today’s hearing, the 
fifth in our series of hearings on welfare reform. Today we will 
hear from a long hst of Members and public witnesses, including 
Florida Governor Lawton Chiles, two U.S. Senators, 37 Members of 
the U.S. House and 1 State representative. We will also hear from 
a very distinguished panel of religious leaders. 

Interest in welfare reform has been so great that the Subcommit- 
tee has added another day, as I understand it, this coming Thurs- 
day, Februaiy 2, to accommodate the many requests to testify that 
we have received. Five Members of Congress and 71 public wit- 
nesses are currently scheduled to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Thursday’s hearing, which I would note will begin at 9 a.m. in 
room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office Building. 

We are excited by the tremendous interest in welfare reform. 
There is an enormous amount of work to be done and no single 
group or committee can have all the answers. We face an enormous 
challenge in fashioning a mainstream welfare reform proposal that 
addresses the acknowledged systemic problems with many existing 
welfare programs. 

That is why we are delighted to hear from so many different 
voices as we develop the details of our legislation. Hopefully we can 
all agree on our common goal, that is, to create a welfare system 
that rewards work, reduces illegitimacy, and helps families get out 
of poverty. 

Without further delay, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn this 
back to you to introduce the panel. 

Chairman Shaw. Before I do so, I would like to recognize Mr. 
Gibbons for an opening statement. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you, Mr. Shaw. I regret that Mr. Ford can- 
not be here today, and I am not substituting for him. I eun an ex- 
officio Member of your Committee, as you perhaps know. 

( 505 ) 
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This is a very important subject. We are talking mainly about 
what we do about children, because four-fifths of all the people on 
welfare are children, and we are talking about what we do about 
work, because work is broadly seen as an antidote, a cure to the 
problem of welfare and dependency. 

We are talking about what shoidd be done to enforce parental re- 
sponsibility to the child, mainly by scofTlaw or runaway dads, about 
establishing paternity, about discouraging out-of-wedlock births. 
These are all not only high profile financial issues, but they are ex- 
tremely high profile social issues. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we are blessed today to have the Gov- 
ernor of Florida lead off the public witness list. I have known him 
for almost 50 years. He is a humanitarian. He is a no nonsense 
public official. He has had experience at the State level, then here 
at the Federal level where he had served for 18 years, I think, as 
a U.S. Senator and as Chairman of the Senate Budget Committee, 
and he has had a distinguished career as Governor of Florida. 

Florida, as you and I know, Mr. Shaw, is the third or fourth larg- 
est State in the Union with unique problems because of growth and 
unique problems because we have a higher cyclical rate of change 
and status of such factors as welfare, and so I personally want to 
welcome you. Governor Chiles. I am sure Congressman Shaw 
wants to welcome you too, and we look forward to a very productive 
hearing today. 

“Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Gibbons. It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I introduce the first panelist today. I don’t go back 
with Lawton Chiles quite 50 years, but I remember first hearing 
of him as this legislator who seemed to think he could be elected 
to the Senate by walking the State of Florida without much money. 
That was such a unique idea that I think that it brought a lot of 
attention to an underfunded campaign. I might say underfunded in 
dollars perhaps, very generous in enthusiasm, and one which led 
to a long successful career in the U.S. Senate. 

During the time that I have known Lawton and worked with him 
as both mayor of the city of Fort Lauderdale and then later as a 
new Member of the House of Representatives, I have always found 
him to be very open, nonpartisan in nature and working hard on 
the problems within the State of Florida. He was a real team play- 
er. Now I know him as a Governor who as one of the more progres- 
sive Governors, has led the way in welfare reform, giving waivers 
and setting an example, an experiment in Florida, which I am sure 
he will share with us today. 

So with that, welcome to the Committee, Governor, and take as 
much time as you so desire. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LAWTON CHILES, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

FLORroA 

Governor CHILES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
Committee, and my good friend, Sam. I am delighted to be here 
today and have this opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you. You have worked long and hard in the vineyards toiling as a 
Congressman and having an opportunity now to chair this Commit- 
tee at a very important time, I think that is wonderful. I think it 
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gives an opportunity to highlight your experience and the time that 
you have spent. It is kind of interesting that you are at first com- 
mand with welfare reform. In a sense, they may have put you in 
command of the Titanic, but I am sure that you will do well. 

This is a subject that, if it was easy, it would have been done 
a long time ago. I have a statement and I know that statement will 
be submitted. I just want to make a few observations and then an- 
swer any questions that you might have. 

Florida recognized, like many States, that we had to do some- 
thing about welfare reform. As we looked at our goals of temporary 
assistance to the poor, we saw that our Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children caseload and Medicaid were just eating up all of 
the moneys that we had and certainly taking a lot of the Federal 
dollars as well. 

Florida embarked on a bipartisan bill to really look and see what 
we could do with welfare reform. I think that we initialed one of 
the largest demonstration projects in the Nation taking two coun- 
ties, both having an urban and rural population, and putting one 
of them into a voluntary experiment in effect, or program, and the 
other in a mandatory program. They are Alachua and Escambia 
Counties, and we have been running them for a period of months 
now. 

It is pretty clear the mandatory one is working much better than 
the voluntary one. It is also clear that where you take the steps 
to allow women primarily, but heads of households who are not 
working, access to some job training, to counsehng, to substance 
abuse treatment, held in meeting other needs, and especially day 
care and health care and to learn how to interview for a job, major 
things can be accomphshed. 

In 8 months, with over almost 1,400 people in the Escambia ex- 
periment, 20 percent of those are off AFDC now, making above the 
minimiun wage, aind it is pretty obvious that some real things are 
happening there and we think that certainly can be duplicated. 

We are going to put five more counties in, or asking the legisla- 
ture to allow us to add five more counties this year. They will be 
urban and rural, and we would like to go further than that. What 
we are finding in our program though, is that there are some front- 
end costs. If you are going to say we are going to allow you to keep 
your day care, and your health care as you transition off of this 
program, and if, in addition, we are going to provide some job 
training, counseling and other things that are necessary, there are 
some realistic front-end costs. I think that this being as serious a 
problem as it is, and recognizing what our costs are now, we are 
all confronted with paying the back-end costs of not doing some- 
thing earlier. Consequently, we are faced with a permanent class 
that is now generational, and ever 3 d;hing that brings with it. 

So recognizing what is happening here, that welfare reform is 
moving, but also the balanced budget provision is moving and the 
Contract is moving, I hope this Committee, and I hope the Con- 
gress, will look at what are the steps necessary to allow the States 
to be able to accomplish welfare reform. My fear is that in order 
to meet the goal of one of these other things, you keep us from 
being able to do that. 
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That is my concern, and that we recognize that States are not 
monolithic. Florida happens to be one of the growth States. One of 
the proposals I have seen floated where you would have a capped 
block grant would just kill us in Florida because we are a State 
that is taking additional population at all times and that fact needs 
to be recognized. 

But I think what we can say is that the States ought to be held 
accountable. You shouldn’t give up all of your authority and all of 
your money without having a way to account for that. I think that 
is very important, but at the same time, we recognize the need for 
greater flexibility, while agreeing there are certain things that 
ought to be a part of any solution. That is anything from deadbeat 
dads to teen pregnancy, to having some kind of a time cutoff. 

All of those things, I think, are necessary. However, I think if we 
do not allow the States to be able to make those front-end invest- 
ments which are necessary if you are going to truly accomplish 
something toward the goal of reform, then I think we will only be 
going through an exercise. In the end, if we cut off funds, that will 
only give the illusion of welfare reform. 

If we choose that direction, get ready to pay some more dollars 
on the prison end. Get ready to pay some more dollars on some of 
these other ends, because I think that will be the result. I would 
hope that we would treat children and women in a way that recog- 
nizes that they are as valuable as defense to our country. They are 
as valuable as senior citizens. They are as valuable as any other 
group that we are going to try to deal with, and perhaps more vul- 
nerable because in many instances, less able to help themselves. 

Let me just stop there and see what questions you have. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

The Honorable Lawton Chiles 
Governor of Florida 
before the 

House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
January 30, 1995 


Mr. Chainnan and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to be with 
you today and bring you Florida’s experience in reforming our welfare system. 

It is a system that made no sense at all because it provided the wrong kind of incentives 
negative incentives -- that kept people locked in a cycle of dependence. 

Thai's why we made a commitment for common sense to be our benchmark in Florida’s 
landmark reforms. 

In so many individual cases, inability to deal with simple logistics became the problem that 
prevented people from reaching independence •• and a real job. 

Let me explain by example: 

A young Florida mother of two was a fuU-dme student, working part time and in need of 
assistance and child care, especially after the breakup of her marriage. Under the existing system, 
we would not have been able to meet her special ne^s •• and she would have remained dependent 
on it. 


But under Florida's Family Transition Program, she COULD receive assistance and crucial 
child care services. As a result, she has been able to get her degree. Now, she's currently employed, 
making $S.OO an hour. She had been on AFDC for 18 nrtonths. 

In 1992, the leaders of the Florida Legislature and 1 began a joint effort to make the welfare 
system in Florida more practical. This effort began with the creation of a Commission representing 
the private and public secton which studied the problems associated with welfare dependency. For 
one year, the members of the Commission traveled throughout the State holding hearings and 
visiting with welfare providers and recipients. 

The Commission then made recommendations centered around eliminating the penalties for 
going to work and encouraging self-sufficiency by our participants. These recommendations 
became the basis for the 1993 Family Transition Act, which the Legislature approved in a bi- 
partisan fashion. 

The Family Transition Act's basic foundation is that assistance is time-limited -- a 
transitiona] benefit to aid the recipients in becoming self sufficient. To achieve these goals for our 
diverse population, we established aggressive pilot progra ms. They include elements of job training 
and placement, child care and other services which help remove bairiers that have traditionally b%;n 
an incentive for the recipient to stay on welfare. 

We have learned that our reform model requiring participation - rather than one seeking 
volunteers - is showing more impressive results. Helping people by setting goals they CAN reach - 
with assi.stance to sliced -- makes all the difference. 

1 am very pleased to report that the Family Transition Program is working - as early results 
show that many of our participants are working. Flcnidians are living the lesson that welfare 
assistance should be a ladder to independence — not a permanent life preserver. Let me give you 
some other real examples. 

Another young mother moved to Florida frewn another state where she had been receiving 
AFDC. Her immediate need was child care. The Family Transition Program provided child care 
services and helped her with her resume, job search and interviews. As a result of the cooperation 
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of many providers within the system, she in now employed by the Child Support Enforcement 
program making $7.47 an hour. It is important to note that she was never on the traditional AFDC 
in Florida, but rather received transitional aid to en^loymeni under the Family Transition Program, 

Therc are many similar examples where practical barriers kept young women from even 
searching for employment, let alone gaining a Consider a young mother of two who is making 
$120 a week and is faced with paying $90.00 a week in child care. She simply cannot do it. The 
incentive is to stay on the dole. 

In sharp contrast, the Family Transition Program is providing the basic essentials for her to 
be free to search for employment and to become self sufficient. 

Often, the key to success is chDd care. Other times, the essentials may be helping with 
resumes and job search, or meeting a transponadon need. But the overriding yardstick of our 
successful program is simply COMMON SENSE. 

I am especially concerned that many welfare mothers have stayed on AFDC in order to have 
health care. The linkage of medicaid eligibility with AFDC has forced many women to stay on 
welfare, to provide health care for their children. 

Under the old structure of AFDC. Florida providers probably met with a recipient 3 or 4 
times a year with little opportunity for creative counselling or direction to the participants. Other 
times the barriers of child care and transportation were not even discussed. The incentives were 
negative and people remained on welfare. The federal structure was rigid, tight and provided little 
incentive for creativity and individual anention. 

Under Florida's Family Transition Program, the participants are provided counselling and 
special attention. Now. we ask the right questions: What do you need to go to work - child care, 
job training, or maybe transporrarion? 

William Booth, of the Washington Post, recently wrote a story about the new Florida 
Program. He cited one case in which a car battery was the main obstacle that prevented a woman 
from working. The Florida program helped her get a battery and she is working today. 

Common sense, Mr. Chairman. Wc are striving to provide common sense with assistance 
in Florida, but it is a struggle. It is a struggle because we have to be flexible enough to meet the 
diverse needs of our population. 

Florida's program must respond to unanticipated events affecting recipients’ ability to move 
toward indej^ndence. Even if they plan their budgets down to the last eSme, an unexpected illness, 
a home repair, or even a dead battery can be disastrous to their progress. The Family Transition 
Program is attempting to anticipate diose needs •• and effectively react. 

This flexible ability to respond at the stale level must be strengthened by a similar 
consideration from Congress. 

Governors of individual states are the chief providers of services to people. Like the Head 
of a household, I cannot anticipate every factor that might affect my ability to provide. 

I must be able to respond when a recession affects my people. I must be able to provide 
when a major plant or militiy base closes - or a company relocation leaves thousands in my State 
unemployed. I must be able to provide when a calamity with the punch of hurricane ANDREW, or 
devastating floods or some other catastrophe expands my assistance population in a matter of 
minutes. 

1 call this to your attention because of a critical concern. Budget restraints, balanced budget 
goals and desire for reform may tempt Congress to level-fund so-called block grant initiatives -- 
and any quasi-endtlemcni programs - or even to induce cutbacks, in the next 5 years. I have a Uttie 
knowl^ge of the federal budget process and when Social Security and defense are off the 
chopping block, I know where the remaining big dollars are located. 

These federal service programs must be held wression-proof or failure of the system is 
inevitable. Yes, I want flexibility but I am concerned that you might be compelled to place a hefty 
price lag on the elimination of the red tape, and leave the states holding the bag. That would be a 
disaster - one you can avert. 

I want more leeway from the Federal govcmmeni to be able to adapt the assistance to my 
residents' real needs. After all, as you well know, Mr. Chairman, a welfare family in Horida is very 
different from a welfare family in Iowa. 
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But this isn't to say Rorida wants a separation or a divorce from the federal govemmenL I 
don't even want a divorce with a generous alimony. I want a partnership — a marriage, if you will - 
with the federal government. Each partner brings talents, responsibilities and concerns to the union. 
And, most importantly, each of us in this partnership must provide for our children. 

Working together, we MUST pledge that whatever structure is devised, children must be 
proieaed. 

I know this is a difficult charge. Hie children are at the heart of the tough decisions that 
must be made when proposing transitional assistance. 

What do you do at the end of the benefit period — when a job is not yet found? 

This is the point where I believe you must trust the states with flexibility to deal with each 
individual. A caseworker must be able to determine if the client has played by the rules and should 
receive a "grace period" if a job has not yet been realized. 

At the same time, the caseworker must be able u> terminate a participant's assistance if they 
haven’t played by the rules and are not working for self sufficiency. 

But, this is where the children must not lose our focus. If the mother loses her benefits or 
job, who will care for the children? 

There MUST be a safety net for the children. 

We cannot throw the kids out on the streets - or into orphanages, for that matter. 

There must be an effective process in place to protect the children. I agree with the 
subcommittee’s contention that the focus is care for the child ... not a blank check for the mother. 

One last note. Mr. Chairman, too often we place the full blame and burden on the mother. I 
strongly contend that as you address welfare mothers, cheats and such, you must also address the 
"dead-beat Dads." Any welfare reform must be accompanied by stricter standards of child 
enforcement laws. Fathers must be responsible (or their children and the government can help that 
to happen. 

This is the just position and the fiscally smart one. Fathers who won't face their own 
responsibility must be made to face the consequences. 

Again, 1 appreciate the opportunity to be with you and look forward to working with you 
towards and effective welfare reform. Let us be guided by common sense and strive to make 
the system one that provides a hand-up to independence, not a handout for life. Rorida's 
experience demonstrates it CAN be done. 


Thank you. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Gibbons, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. Gibbons. Yes. Thank you for a good statement, Mr. Gov- 
ernor. I want to ask you two different sets of questions. One, the 
experiments that are going forward in Florida, you mentioned 
Escambia and Alachua, Escambia being Pensacola. Is that the 
mandatory program? 

Governor Chiles. Yes, sir, that is the mandatory. 

Mr. Gibbons. And what does the State mandate in that? 

Governor CHILES. Well, the State mandates that the recipients 
have to be participants of AFDC to be in that program. The State 
also has a 2-year cutoff in that program. There is a waiver for up 
to another year if the participant did not have a high school di- 
ploma and depending upon how unskilled they were. 

That, again, is part of the waiver that we have. Basically the 
people that are on AFDC are placed into that program and they 
have to participate in that program. But, as part of that program, 
they do get the right to keep their day care for a period of time, 
subsidized day care. They have a right to keep their health care. 
They get some of this help. 

Now, in Alachua County, they get those same rights, but they 
are not mandated to participate, and it is interesting. We have 145 
volunteers enrolled in the Alachua Program and 1,389 in 
Escambia. 

So I think it is hard to say to these families with their cir- 
cumstances, here we have got something great, would you like to 
participate? I think at some stage you say you are going to partici- 
pate. As we continue into the five other counties, I really would 
like to keep Alachua voluntary. I think it is a good measuring stick 
and maybe lightning is going to strike and a lot more people will 
want to sign up for that program. Right now there are not as 
many. 

Mr. Gibbons. What is the difference in the cost where you man- 
date people to go in there? Are you saving money initially or are 
you losing money initially or 

Governor Chiles. No. It costs us some money early on to put this 
program in. That is why I am asking for five more counties now, 
because through certain reductions in our caseload of AFDC, I 
found the sort of savings to do that. Still, there is some cost to it 
on the front end. 

Ultimately, I think there are tremendous savings over a period 
of time. That is, again, why I am a little concerned at certain of 
the propositions that I hear coming out of here. If we were not able 
to give transitional health care and day care, then what you have 
instead is a draconian thing of saying you are going to do some- 
thing in 2 years or all your benefits are gone. Yet, you are not pro- 
viding the resources to help them do that. 

What mother worth her salt is going to risk leaving a program 
that gives her and her family health care and support to go work 
in a minimum wage job where she can’t get it. Now, maybe you 
could put the ax out there and say you must do it, but I think you 
would find children would suffer. 

Mr. Gibbons. Relying upon yoiu- experience here as a Senator 
and head of the Budget Committee and as Governor, we hear all 
this talk about making welfare not an entitlement, and then we 
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hear other talk about making it an entitlement for the States to 
receive the money but perhaps for the States not to have to meet 
the entitlement requirements as far as the individual is concerned. 

What would be your advice to us on this issue of entitlement? 

Governor Chiles. Well, my advice in the face of what I see as 
the proposed constitutional amendment is if you say we are going 
to balance this budget in x number of years and we are not going 
to cut defense and we are not going to cut Social Security, but we 
think we will remove this entitlement on AFDC — we don’t need 
that anymore — I think you are spelling disaster to me as I try to 
implement welfare reform in my growth State. 

The Governor of Michigan has a plan that he is perfectly satis- 
fied with. As I look at that plan over the last 5 years, he makes 
money under that plan. Florida would lose billions of dollars, would 
have lost billions of dollars under that plan. 

So what I am saying is, I have a hard time — I feel like children 
are as entitled as seniors, and I think if the Federal Government 
says no entitlement, I think the Federal Govermnent is making a 
statement that we don’t care that much about children. 

Now, if we are going to remove all entitlements, fine. I don’t 
know whether there is the political will to do that or not. I doubt 
there is. But, just because children don’t vote, I would hate to see 
them be the ones who get sacrificed in this. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you. Governor. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. ColUns. 

Mr. English. 

Mr. English. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Welcome. Let me pick up from your last comments. 
In your testimony you say, after you spell out what I think is so 
important, the need for much more flexibility, you say, “But this 
isn’t to say Florida wants a separation or divorce from the Federal 
Government. I don’t even want a divorce with a generous alimony. 
I want a partnership, a marriage, if you will.” I take it you mean 
a different kind of marriage than we now have with the Federal 
Government. 

I think you responded to Mr. Gibbons in part spelling out the na- 
tional interest, but from your experience as Governor of Florida, 
what is the national interest in these programs? I mean, why 
should there be a Federal/State partnership at all? Why not simply 
leave it to the States? 

Governor Chiles. Well, I think there is a national interest in 
having a strong viable economic base for the country. That means 
that you have to have a work force. That means that you have to 
have an educated work force. 

I think there is a national interest in not having an underclass 
that is locked in, has been locked in for generations, which has 
been growing, and we see that growing. I think all of that is very 
much in the national interest. If you wanted to say we are going 
to open the spigot and let you have the money and do it your own 
way, sure, we will take that. But having the funding set at the 
other end, I don’t think that is doable either. 

But I think there is a national interest in saying we are going 
to have healthy children, that we are going to allow all of those 
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children to have a chance to be productive citizens. We can’t afford 
to have the underclass. It is becoming a drag in human and social 
terms. It is now costing us so much, and the mere fact that you 
say we are going to quit giving some entitlement to them does not 
mean that it goes away and does not mean that the expense of that 
goes away. 

It will show up in all kinds of other different problems. It doesn’t 
go away. I think that we are seeing, not only from what Florida 
is doing, but what some other States are doing, that if you offer 
that leg up, and if you give that mother the incentive, the know- 
how, the ability and all, she hkes to be productive. She doesn’t par- 
ticularly enjoy what she is doing now, and you couple the carrot 
with the stick, and we certainly recognize that you have to do that. 
Isn’t there as much a national interest in that than there is in de- 
fense, than there is in taking care of our seniors? I think there is. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. No questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a real quick 
question for you. Governor. 

You mentioned about accounting for population, Florida being a 
very fast-growing State. I am from Nevada. Obviously we are a 
very rapidly growing State as well. If we took into account popu- 
lation increases over time with the block grants, would that make 
you lean more in favor of the block grant? 

Governor Chiles. Well, I think so. But we have all kinds of dif- 
ferent things that happen. Recessions, immigration, waves of immi- 
gration. All kinds of different waves, and so I think we just have 
to be careful that we don’t lock in some formula that says this is 
it and then suddenly you find that a number of your States or some 
of your States get treated very unfairly by that. 

Mr. Ensign. You mentioned the immigration. I find it interest- 
ing, actually for somebody that is testifying a little later today. 
Congressional Research Service, listed the States on the percentage 
that they get back compared to the amoimt of tax liability that 
they have for these various programs, AFDC, Medicaid, food 
stamps. 

And California and Florida, being two States obviously with huge 
immigration, especially illegal immigration problems, and yet I find 
Florida is actually rated about number — looks like 10 from the bot- 
tom. In other words, you only get back about 15 percent compared 
to what you put in. Nevada is actually number 50, in other words, 
we are all subsidizing the other States that aren’t doing it as well. 

My question is should the Federal Government be in a position 
of redistributing wealth between the States and reward States that 
aren’t as efficient? California being a good example that, compared 
to my State, we have a lot of people coming from California to 
move their businesses to Nevada because California is such a puni- 
tive State with the regulations and their taxes. In other words, 
should the Federal Government subsidize States that want to have 
these huge social programs that attract all these people? 

Governor Chiles. Well, obviously I think this is where you put 
in some kind of uniformity of what benefits can be or other things 
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that perhaps you need to do. I have to tell you, I worry because 
I don’t have people leaving my State. They are coming. And every 
day more are coming, and so we are probably the fastest growing 
in our caseload of AFDC, the fastest growing in Medicaid, l^ile we 
are making some changes that are restraining the cost, I still can’t 
stop that migration that comes in and that is where it really hits 
us. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Ensign. Just a couple of ques- 
tions, Governor. 

More and more States are now experimenting with and working 
with the 2-year limitations and the requirement of work for bene- 
fits. As part of welfare reform, the President has supported that. 

The bill that we will be marking up here in the Committee cer- 
tainly supports that, and it appears to me that this is going to be 
necessary to really make this work. We do have uniformity, at least 
through the basic structure across the country, but the message 
that I am hearing out there is that the States are light-years eihead 
of the Federal Government, that the administration has been good 
about granting waivers, however, that really shouldn’t be nec- 
essary. We should design the law so that the States can go ahead, 
but in the basic structure of turning welfare into a work program 
that works. 

What is your feeling about doing that across the country, putting 
it into law? 

Governor Chiles. I certainly support that. This administration 
has made it easier to get waivers. We got a very quick waiver. The 
shortest time of any waiver in the demonstrations that we are 
doing. But, why should another State have to go through that if 
they have a similar program that meets certain standards? It ought 
to be automatic. And so certainly that should be done. 

Chairman Shaw. OK, thank you very much. 

Any other questions? I am sorry. 

Mr. McCrery, I didn’t recognize you. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple of quick 
questions. Governor. And I am sorry I was not here to hear your 
testimony. My plane was a little late getting in, but I did read yoiu- 
written testimony and you made reference in a couple of places to 
women who had received child care from the State of Florida’s 
Family Transition Program. 

How do you deliver that child care? 

Governor Chiles. Well, basically I think it is done in different 
ways, but it is subsidized child care that we deliver, and depending 
on what their earning ability is, the main thing in this proCTam is 
that as they start earning, you don’t cut them off of their subsidiza- 
tion of their child care immediately. You allow them to be able to 
transition off of that, but basically it would be delivered by not-for- 
profit groups primarily. 

Mr. McCrery. So do you have a list at the State welfare office 
or something of child care providers? 

Governor CHILES. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. Is that how you handle it? 

Governor CHILES. Yes, and that would be ones that are approved 
and those which we consider are qualified. 
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Mr. McCrery. But you don’t have any State child care cen- 
ters — 

Governor CHILES. No. We have a few, like for State employees 
in certain of our places. But no, we have not tried to go into the 
child care business. We don’t want to do that either. 

But what we have noted in the last 4 years, I have been trying 
to provide more of our budget funds for subsidizing child care. I 
know that that is helping reduce our caseload. But still we have 
a waiting list that is horrendous as far as trying to do that. 

Two of the most essential things for a woman to be able to leave 
welfare and to be gainfully employed are health care and child 
care. And, some transportation needs. But without those and with- 
out that assistance, that is what I am concerned about. As I have 
said, as the balanced budget amendment sort of hits into welfare, 
I am troubled that we don’t cut the entitlement or cut something 
that prevents me from being able to subsidize that child care and 
the health care. I don’t think it will get the results. 

Mr. McCrery. So in your State budget, you have chosen to set 
aside dollars not only to match AFDC 

Governor Chiles. That is right. 

Mr. McCrery [continuing]. But also to provide extra benefits as 
a transition from welfare to work? 

Governor Chiles. That is right. 

Mr. McCrery. I commend you for that, but it seems to me that 
it would be easier if we created a block grant for you to use your 
AFDC — the Federal share of your AFDC, along with your State 
funds, to fashion a program that could do as you wanted. 

Governor Chiles. Yes. The block grant sounds good when you 
are saying, we are going to free you from a lot of these rules and 
regulations. But, having been here during some of the time that we 
were dealing with block grauits before in the Nixon administration 
and the Reagan administration, the hair kind of comes up on the 
back of my neck when you say block grants. Because it means that 
we say yes, and therefore you can limit part of the funding because 
you don’t require all of these regulations. 

That is true, but how much can you limit? I don’t think you can 
limit 40 percent. And I don’t think you can cut it or freeze it so 
you don’t take into account the growth. Or, so there is no way of 
determining the growth. 

So as I say, a block grant does not bother a State that is losing 
population or sta 5 ang static. A block grant, if you are holding the 
same amount of funds to a growth State like Florida, would be dev- 
astating. 

Chairman Shaw. Would you yield to me on that? 

Mr. McCrery. I would be glad to. 

Chairman Shaw. I have a question with regard to that. Then 
your concern is that we don’t use some interim population figures 
in order to keep the growth States current; is that pretty much 
what your concern is? 

Governor Chiles. Mr. Chairman, you know very well that Flor- 
ida is always behind in any formula and that we do get back fewer 
dollars than many, many States because we are a growth State. 
Knowing that that is true and all of the formulas that are out there 
today, I sure hope we don’t create another one 
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Chairman Shaw. I think we can fix that. 

Grovemor Chiles. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. Yes, I agree. As long as you are talking about 
growth in terms of a State’s population, general population, I think 
we can try to accommodate that. But the point of all this. Gov- 
ernor, is to reduce the growth of spending nationwide on welfare, 
and so we are hopeful that by giving the States more flexibility to 
use the Federal share of the money, that States will, as you have, 
come up with different ways to address the problem of growing wel- 
fare rolls, and we hope will find some models to reduce those rolls 
eventually and get the spending, the overall spending, if not down 
in nominal terms, at least down in terms of the rate of the growth 
of the program. So 

Governor Chiles. I think we all agree on the goal, and I am con- 
vinced from what we are doing in our Escambia County experi- 
ment, that by going into a program in which you make some very 
strong requirements in child support, in teen pregnancy and some 
of these, but also give the job training, the counseling, the child 
care and the health care, that will cause you to achieve your goals 
of reduced growth. 

Now, what I fear is an arbitrary thing or a scoring sort of before 
the fact that says that we are going to reduce it, that woiild pre- 
vent me from taking all those steps that are necessary to get there. 
That is where my concern comes in. 

Mr. McCrery. You know our budget rules here. We may have to 
do some arbitrary hmiting, at least initially, to get scoring results. 

However, if we make it discretionary, as you Imow, this Congress 
has a history of coming back and adjusting pro^ams if it is in a 
time of recession or if a particular State is having a problem. So 
I don’t know how it is going to turn out, but it sounds like to me 
we are on about the same path here and we look forward to seeing 
the results of your program in Florida as we move through this. 

Governor Chiles. Good. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Gibbons has one final one. 

Mr. Gibbons. As I was listening to what you had to say, as I un- 
derstand it and perhaps I can state it in my own terms. What you 
are talking about is your desire to have more flexibility at the 
State level for meeting the needs within the State and for experi- 
menting with different ways of saving, not only Federal dollars, but 
State dollars. 

That is what I think you are saying, but as far as computing the 
amount of Federal dollars that would come into States, you would 
like to have the entitlement system because, one, it is more cur- 
rent, and two, it reflects the economic conditions perhaps that vary 
from State to State at different times in the State’s history. 

Am I correct in what I 

Governor Chiles. I think that is right. Basically we want to have 
Florida’s share of the Federal fimds based on what our share of the 
need is based on oim growth, based on our particular situation in 
regard to people that come into the State. All of those. 

Mr. Gibbons. In regard to perhaps peculiarities of the Florida 
economic system, you could have a great influx of Cubans. You 
could have a great influx of — or great increase because of freezes 
that freeze out the winter vegetable crops and the orange crop and 
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all those products, so you have a lot more variable factors that you 
would like to be able to meet and the computation of just a block 
grant wouldn’t give you enough money to meet those kind of con- 
tingencies; is that what you 

Governor Chiles. Well, I think if you looked at the last — let’s say 
from 1985 to 1990 and the growth of the AFDC caseload, you will 
see that Florida grew percentagewise faster than any State in the 
Nation, and that isn’t all in migration. It is in some other factors 
as well. 

Now, I believe that we can restrain that growth and are begin- 
ning to do that now by some of the steps that we are taking. How- 
ever, I don’t want to see us get locked in where basically we are 
just not treated fairly. That is all we are talking about. 

Mr. Levin. Will the gentleman yield? Just briefly because we 
know you have to go and we should move on, but I think the Gov- 
ernor’s testimony does provide a basis for finding common ground. 

I hope we listen carefully because Governor Chiles has talked 
about immigration, about recessions, about other factors that cause 
changes in the AFDC population, as well as the national interest, 
and also has talked about up front costs, and I think your message. 
Governor, is that we can do much better but it may take some in- 
vestment. 

Is that what you are saying? 

Governor Chiles. I think to get out of this situation that we 
have gotten people into over a number of generations, it requires 
an investment. Our demonstration project shows us that. We are 
putting some of our State funds in and we are getting some Fed- 
eral funds, and we are going to go as fast as we can to grow our 
way through that. 

Now, we will see a reduction in the caseloads. We will see a re- 
duction of the people on welfare reform, but it is like you are re- 
tooling your plant. You can’t retool the plant unless you have got 
some funds to buy the new tools and the new equipment and train 
the work force to use them. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Thank you for yielding. 

Chairman Shaw. Governor, thank you very much. What I am 
hearing you say is that you are for basic fairness, and fairness does 
say that we consider the population, which doesn’t have to be an 
entitlement to be fair. 

We have fought this battle together up here for years on high- 
ways and other matters where right after the population figures 
are in, that is — we are 1 year behind at that particular time. Then 
we get 1 year, 1 year, another year behind and that continues so 
that the growth States are just not getting the right treatment. 

We need to correct that and I think we are in a position this year 
at least in this area, to correct it and we will be working on it. 

Governor Chiles. I am delighted to hear that. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to again say that the only thing that concerns me is if 
you remove an entitlement here and you have not removed other 
entitlements and you have the effect of the constitutional amend- 
ment, you are forcing decisions to be made on reducing discre- 
tionary spending and now that discretionary spending includes 
children. That gives me the willies. 
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Chairman Shaw. Yes, sir. I hear you loud and clear. Thank you 
very much, sir, very much. Governor, for being with us this morn- 
ing. We have now heard from Governor Chiles. We have heard 
from Governor Carper, Governor Dean. Those are three very pro- 
gressive Democratic Governors, as well as three Republican Gov- 
ernors, Governor Engler, Governor Thompson, and Governor Weld. 

I think that this Committee has seen a common thread going 
through all of that testimony and that is the Governors want to not 
only have the responsibility, but also the authority to really run 
their own systems, and I think that without question, that will be 
part of this legislation, which will be supported by both sides of the 
aisle. 

I would like now to invite the two Senators who are with us. 
Senator Brown and Senator Grassley, to take a seat at the witness 
table. We have both of your full statements, which will be made a 
part of the record, and I invite you to proceed as you see fit. 

I would like to say at this point that the Chair is going to do its 
level best to enforce the 5-minute rule. We have Members, a long 
day, many Members will be coming in to testify. We look forward 
to their testimony and we want to be sure that they are heard 
properly and proper attention is given to their testimony. 

We will proceed. Senator Brown, if you could proceed. As a 
former Member of this Subcommittee, it is a pleasure to have you 
back. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HANK BROWN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to be 
here and I appreciate very much the chance to testify. I want to 
commend you and the Committee for your prompt action in this 
area. 

While the President campedgned on welfare reform, the fact is, 
nothing happened for the first 2 years of his administration. Nei- 
ther this Committee nor the Finance Committee in the Senate was 
even willing to go to markup or to have serious hearings on the 
subject. I sincerely believe the conference that took place over this 
weekend was a product of your indication you are going to go to 
markup. The fact is that people know this is going to happen and 
thus have responded to your initiatives. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a dramatic difference in opinion about 
welfare reform. It is masked because everyone claims they are for 
welfare reform, but what they have in mind is dramatically dif- 
ferent. Wealthy liberals honestly, sincerely believe that what we 
need in a welfare system is a way to make people comfortable and 
treat them humanely when they are in the state of being on wel- 
fare. 

People who have worked for a living though, have a much dif- 
ferent view of welfare reform. They view a good welfare reform pro- 
posal as one that helps people get out of poverty. The real decision 
you will need to make is not about block grants or entitlements. 
The real decision you will make is about what kind of welfare pro- 
gram you will have. 

Will it be one that keeps them in poverty and tries to keep them 
comfortable or get out of poverty and change their lives? I am very 
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encouraged by the proposals I see before the Committee because it 
appears that you are on the track to help people get out of poverty 
and that will be a dramatic change. 

Let me suggest a couple of barriers that are in the law from 1988 
and before that dramatically and desperately need change. One, we 
need to eliminate the barriers to work. Included in the 1988 statute 
was a flat prohibition on referring welfare recipients out to jobs in 
the government sector if those weren’t entirely new positions. 

Unbelievably we have made it illegal for welfare recipients to be 
referred to jobs that are associated with government then because 
very few, very few of the jobs are entirely new positions. This sabo- 
taged the effort to place people in jobs right from the start. It has 
sabotaged the efforts of many people to turn their lives around. 
That has to be repealed, and I hope and understand that you are 
on the track to do that. 

Second, included in the 1988 bill is an effort that was simply dis- 
torted. Education and training were thought to be alternatives 
which could be offered to people who wanted to work, but didn’t 
have the qualifications to. What has happened in most jurisdictions 
in the Nation is that education and training programs have been 
used by the bureaucracy as an excuse not to have welfare recipi- 
ents go to work. 

Many jurisdictions have jobs available and have workers who 
want to change their lives, but use education and training funds 
as a way to divert people away from work. It should be just the 
opposite, and I hope you will eliminate that barrier to work as well, 
to once again let people know that getting them a meaningful, pro- 
ductive confidence restoring job is the first priority in the system, 
not the last. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that included in what you do you will ex- 
pand over to the job training programs and will focus on 
privatizing job placement. It seems to me that is essential. I hope 
what you will do is include in the law an option for the States to 
allow welfare recipients to select a private entity that will help 
place them in jobs. 

The job placement agency ought to be compensated not on the 
basis of how many hours they biU, but they ought to be com- 
pensated on whether or not they successfully place welfare recipi- 
ents in jobs and jobs that stay. I am confident if you privatize that 
fimction, get it out of the bureaucracy that sometimes sabotages 
real welfare reform, that you will have made a dramatic difference 
and you will improve the lives of people. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, I hope you will take a look at the legislation 
we have offered in the Senate that attempts to give welfare recipi- 
ents an option. It gives them a voucher to take next month’s bene- 
fits and trade it for a job. It in fact privatizes that function. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Senator Grassley. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Senator GRASSLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for moving so very 
quickly on the welfare crisis to find a solution for it. I think this 
is a very good forum for us to focus not only on the problem of the 
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welfare system, but also on State initiatives to correct the existing 
system. So I am pleased to join you in this effort. 

Since the war on poverty began over 30 years ago, of course, we 
have spent hundreds of billions of dollars on the fight and yet the 
poverty rate is higher today than it was when the war began. Are 
we, the taxpayers, getting our money’s worth for what we are 
spending on it? 

I don’t think so and most Americans would agree. President Clin- 
ton acknowledges that the war on poverty has failed. He has often 
promised to end welfare as we know it. The American people want 
that change to take effect and the sooner the better. They believe 
that the current system is in need of very dramatic reform. 

The President has proposed changes in the system. His adminis- 
tration has introduced a plan to require a 2-year-and-out workfare 
program. It mandates that all States enact work for welfare pro- 
grams, although the President might call this reform, from my 
standpoint, it doesn’t even begin to address the faults that exist in 
the welfare system. So if we are truly going to end welfare as we 
know it, then we must make dramatic changes, much more drastic, 
than what President Clinton has suggested. 

Many State Governors have applied for and received these sec- 
tion 1115 waivers. Most of these waivers authorize much more rad- 
ical change at the State level. The waivers allow the States to do 
what the Federal system would not let them do. But the States go 
through this lengthy and veiy burdensome process to obtain the 
waivers because the system, even with the changes proposed by the 
President, simply doesn’t provide a cure. 

Meanwhile, the changes being initiated by the Governors are get- 
ting rave reviews, both for their innovativeness as well as for their 
success. And that is what we need for a solution. We need radical 
change, leeway in flexibility for the States. There are currently 24 
waivers that have been issued to the States. 

These waivers have allowed the States to develop the programs 
that best fit their individual State requirements. We should not re- 
quire the States to constantly be requesting waivers when they 
want to make changes in their welfare reform program. 

Today nearly one in seven American children are receiving 
AFDC. According to the General Accounting Office, only 11 percent 
of the 4.6 milhon receiving AFDC participate in any education, 
training, or job search programs. These are not the kind of statis- 
tics that we should be seeing when the Federal spending on social 
welfare for fiscal year 1994 totals way above and beyond AFDC to 
$240 billion. 

It is my belief that the current system has contributed toward 
the breakdown of the family, destroyed independence and self- 
reliance, and has discouraged work. The system clearly does not 
serve the needs of the welfare recipient. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that in order for welfare reform to 
work, we have to establish three topline goals. First, we have to re- 
duce the rising costs of welfare programs, second, welfare reform 
must address the social crisis of out-of-wedlock births, and finally, 
welfare reform must require real work from its recipients. 

In my home State of Iowa, the key components for welfare re- 
form are designed to encourage family stability, parental respon- 
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sibility, and decisionmaking. Attaining self-sufficiency through in- 
creased training and educational opportunities have provided the 
incentives to encourage employment. The outcome has been to 
make work part of that formula. 

The main theme of reform in my State of Iowa has been develop- 
ing the philosophy that the welfare system should be a system of 
transition, not a system of long-term care. I introduced a welfare 
bill this month entitled the Welfare to Work and Strong Families 
Act of 1995. My bill proposes to block grant to the States the entire 
AFDC Program, the AFDC JOBS Program, and the Food Stamp 
Program as it is applied to AFDC recipients. Those programs would 
simply be ended. 

The role of the Federal Government handling the welfare state 
then would be changed. My bill would alter the way we administer 
welfare. It would move the decisionmaking process of these pro- 
grams closer to those who can best address the needs of its recipi- 
ents and that is at the State level. As the waiver program has 
shown, especially in my home State of Iowa, it is State and local 
governments that can best develop the welfare programs that work 
Tor their States, as well as for their citizens. We need to give that 
freedom back to the States. 

As we tackle this issue of welfare reform, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to provide the framework of expectations, 
but the States should have the flexibility to develop programs that 
fit their unique populations. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I thank you for this opportunity to address 
you and to commend you for moving so quickly and I look forward 
to working with you and your colleagues on a bill or proposal to 
forge a consensus on forming an effective welfare system. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome both of you 
and. Senator Brown, how about we start with you? We had Gov- 
ernor Weld in here and he suggested that, in his opinion, starting 
with training and education wasn’t the way to go. He said, start 
them with a job, get them used to the work ethic, and then later 
on to improve the type of job that they had, that is when education 
and training could come in. 

His feeling is that — and I share that same feeling — is you have 
to start getting work habits, getting that responsibility, getting up 
every day, into people’s minds and you have to change that whole 
mindset and that whole dependency on getting a check from the 
bureaucracy every month. 

What is your opinion? 

Senator Brown. Well, you have hit the nail on the head, and I 
think Governor Weld’s description is exactly right. I have spent a 
lot of time in welfare offices around the State of Colorado and some 
in other spots around the Nation. What many of them do is when 
they get someone in, the attitude of the social workers and the wel- 
fare office workers, is that they don’t want anyone being referred 
to a job that doesn’t pay $7 or $8 an hour. Their view of the world 
is that you should demand more than that and that it is demean- 
ing to work for less. 
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My belief is just the opposite, that work and the confidence that 
it builds and the self-respect it huilds is the key ingredient in help- 
ing people turn their lives around. Tragically what is happening in 
Colorado, and in many other States, is education and training pro- 
grams are being used the opposite of the way this Committee de- 
signed them to. 

Education and training are being used to divert people out of 
work instead of into work. Instead of preparing people to work, 
these programs are being used to keep them from going to work. 
I think you are going to find some people who are simply unable 
to work at the time they come in. We imderstand that. There will 
be a percentage in that category, but my hope is that before this 
bill is finished, we will make it clear that the top priority is work 
referral, and I think that is why I suggest going beyond simply 
making work referral the top one. I think you have to privatize 
that function and get it out of the kind of morass that it is adminis- 
tered on at the lower level. 

Mr. Ensign. I agree. A couple years ago, I had a young single 
mother working for me and she had applied for some temporary as- 
sistance and when she was down there, they told her, they said, 
why are you working? You know, their whole mindset was, you 
covdd make more money going on welfare, you are crazy to work. 
And her attitude was, no, I just need a little temporary help right 
now. I want to continue working. I want to make a better life for 
my son and myself, and obviously I was extremely proud of her and 
she did very well and started moving up in the organization. 

But my question is, shifting the focus a little bit, we are holding 
hearings over here in the House. When can we expect action on 
this over on your side of Capitol Hill with some serious hearings 
and progress on a welfare reform package? 

Senator Brown. Well, Senator Grassley, I think, will have a good 
view on that. My sense is that we will move on it, that it will not 
be as expeditiously as you and I fear, not as effectively as you, but 
we are hopeful the Senate will follow the House example. 

Senator Grassley. Yes, and I think that Senator Packwood is 
committed to moving very quickly on hearings. I think if you read 
his public comments on this issue, you will find him much more in 
line with the thinking of this Subcommittee than maybe the Senate 
as a whole, so I think we are in a good position to move something 
out of Committee. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Welcome. To my good friend. Senator 
Brown, I hstened to what you said was the basic dichotomy be- 
tween I guess Democrats and Republicans or, as you put it, liberals 
and conservatives. 

Senator Brown. I do think it crosses party lines. I think it is 
more philosophy than it is party. 

Mr. Levin. Well, my plea would be this, I don’t really think that 
is the dichotomy between those who want people on welfare to live 
comfortably and those who want them to work. I think there is 
much more common ground here than that. I think there is a rath- 
er strong, if not consensus, near consensus that the chief aim has 
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to be to get people into the work flow, to get them off welfare, to 
break cycles of dependence. 

The 1988 act did not succeed very well. You point out one aspect, 
but forget about that, there was a reason for it, I think, somewhat 
differently than was explained, but that was a step to try to get 
people off of welfare into work, and primarily in the private sector. 
My own feeling is that on this Subcommittee there is something be- 
yond the dichotomy of those who want people on welfare to be com- 
fortable and those who want them to work. 

Once we start with those polarizations, I think we are just 
digging a very deep hole between two camps and a hole that 
doesn’t exist, and I would urge that we not engage in those kinds 
of descriptions. I mean, I for one, have been working for a long 
time on this and I believe the key is to get people off of welfare 
into work. There will be differences, for example, about block 
granting food stamps. 

Senator Grassley, what happens, for example, in times of reces- 
sion? If you block grant food stamps, freeze it for 5 years, and there 
is a major recession that has hit Iowa, are you satisfied that the 
freeze applies and there is no increase in Federal funding for food 
stamps in the midst of a — I was in Iowa during periods of deep re- 
cession in the mideighties. Are you satisfied to have a system that 
doesn’t reflect economic disparities, regional disparities? 

Senator Grassley. I am satisfied that we can meet any situation 
that could conceivably exist because we have the capability of doing 
it. First of all, I would suggest that we can reserve some money at 
the Federal level for a rainy day fund, for emergencies like that. 
States already have to do that under their constitutional amend- 
ment for a balanced budget, and then I would think that basic to 
your question is a feeling here in Washington that somehow if 
there is some problem in America, we are the only ones as a policy- 
making body that can decide that, and I know you don’t mean to 
be arrogant, but there is an arrogant attitude in this town that 
only we can solve the problems. 

Mr. Levin, Let me just press you, because that isn’t my attitude, 
but, look, there was a flood in Iowa, there was a Federal response. 
Why did you ask for Federal money? Why not just do it your own 
way? 

Senator Grassley. The reason why is because we have had for 
about 40 years a policy of self-insurance within the Federal Gov- 
ernment that responds to a natural disaster like that, and our re- 
quest or even California’s request for recent floods are going to 
come within that policy of the Federal Government being an in- 
surer of last resort, and that is how we respond, and you can have 
the same thing when it comes to another natural disaster that im- 
pacts upon hunger, but you are going to do it within a predeter- 
mined policy, that that is our policy, not just that we have got all 
the answers here in Washington and we have got a bottomless pit 
that we call the Federal Treasury that can answer all those prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Levin. So I think there is common ground potentially. What 
you are sa 3 dng is true for floods, is true for hunger. If there is a 
recession on a regional basis and there is an increase in the need 
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for food steunps, there should be some provision so there is an ad- 
justment in funding to meet that contingency? 

Senator Grassley. The answer is there can be and there prob- 
ably will be and there probably should be, but here again, you want 
to remember that our existing Food Stamp Program or the nutri- 
tion programs we have already had on the books for three or four 
decades still do not respond to all the needs of hunger in America, 
and there is a private sector and local government that are re- 
sponding to needs that even the Federal Government can’t meet 
today, so why should we have a feeling that under these other cir- 
cumstances we won’t be able to meet those? 

I mean, the Salvation Army can meet the needs of people in in- 
stances when the Federal bureaucracy can’t, and we think we have 
all the answers and all the money, well, just ask the Salvation 
Army how many people they help that we won’t help. 

Mr. Levin. I don’t think the feeling is we have all the answers, 
that isn’t the dynamic here. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Brown, you 
bring a unique perspective, I think, to this Committee because you 
have declared that in a couple of years you are going to be once 
again a private citizen in the private sector, and so I have my own 
opinion about the question I am about to ask you. You and I have 
not talked about this, this is not a scheme that we have set up 
here, I don’t know what you are going to say when I ask this ques- 
tion, but I am interested in your response because of your unique 
perspective as one who knows the budget of the United States, who 
knows the public policy considerations involved, and yet is one who 
is about to be a private or a member of the private sector, and 
therefore have a little different perspective than those of us on 
Capitol Hill. 

We now spend about $240 billion at the Federal level on welfare 
programs, on transfer programs. That includes Medicaid. Do you 
thi^ that we spend not enough, too much, or just the right 
amount on welfare programs at the Federal level? I am just inter- 
ested in your view on that. 

Senator Brown. The welfare systems that I have seen where 
they have experimented with different approaches were able to do 
a significantly better job and do it at less than half the cost that 
we now spend. So first, I guess, I would say these welfare systems 
are so important, at least aspects of them are so important, that 
they have a high priority and they are ones that would have a fun- 
damental need to be funded. But my sense is we are doing two 
things wrong; one, we are making things worse with the way we 
design programs rather than helping people, and, two, that we can 
do a better job auid we can do it with significantly less money. My 
sense is what is important here is not the funds that people have 
talked about as much as the basic reform that is involved. 

With due respect to Congressman Levin, who I have an enor- 
mous respect for and I kn ow those of you who serve with him do, 
my sense is people come at this problem with a reflection of their 
own personal background more than any I ever saw in Congress. 
Some people honestly and sincerely believe that the way to help 
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someone is to give them things, and that if you really care about 
them, that is the way you help them. Others come from a family 
background where they had to work and struggle with a feeling 
^_that if you want to help someone, the way to really help them is 
to give them a chance and an opportunity and a job. 

Are there people who aren’t able to work? Yes, there But a 
lot of our difference here is really that fundamental, what we per- 
ceive as what is helpful to one and what is not helpful. My sense 
is if we focus on helping people help themselves that we can do it 
with much less money and much more effectively. 

Mr. McCrery. I agree with you, and I am not ashamed to say 
that one of my goals in all of this discussion about welfare reform 
is for the Federal Government to spend less, not more on welfare 
programs, and that is why I am a little optimistic about the block 
grant approach that will enable us to see many different pilot pro- 
grams, if you will, out there in the States trying to do exactly what 
you have just said, do more for less, and have better results if our 
goal is to get people off welfare and in the work force. So 1 appre- 
ciate that answer, and when you get back in the private sector, I 
hope you will, for those of us who may still be here, I hope you will 
let us know your perspective out there. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to repeat one thing that Congressman Levin said. 
He said that there was a flood in Iowa and the Federal Govern- 
ment responded. They did not respond because there is a flood enti- 
tlement. They responded because there is a Congress here that 
cares about all the people of this country, and I am confident that 
future Congresses will care just as we do and we will respond to 
the needs out in the States — ^we will respond to recessions. But I 
think saying that if it is not an entitlement, it is not going to hap- 
pen just is not true. And I think there is no example that more ex- 
emplifies that fact than what Congressman Levin said. There was 
a flood in Iowa and we responded. 

Senators, thank you both for being here. Thank you for the good 
work. If you would bring a message back to the Senate to get mov- 
ing, we are ready to go, we are underschedule and imderbudget 
over on this side, and we are working hard. We are setting the ex- 
ample and we need you to come ahead and help us out. 

Senator Grassley. Let me tell you why we will move, because 
the majority of both Houses in the mandate of the last election 
have a responsibility to move. The public isn’t going to understand 
that if the House Republicans move that there is somehow a con- 
stitutional reason for us to slow things down, and we are going to 
do that. Republiceuis in the Senate are going to suffer the same 
way as Republicans in the House do if we don’t show the people 
that we can govern, that it is no longer business as usual in this 
town. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, sir. Thank you. We welcome your remarks 
and thanks for coming over. 

OK, on the next panel, we have got Congresswoman Meyers from 
Kansas, Mr. Hutchinson from Arkansas, and Mr. Talent from Mis- 
souri. If they would take the witness table, we have your full state- 
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merits which will be made a part of the record. Please feel free to 
summarize or proceed as you see fit. 

I will tell you what I mentioned before the Senators sat down, 
we are enforcing the 5-minute rule today. We have a lot of wit- 
nesses; we have a long day; and we want to move along. 

The three of you have been very much on the forefront of this 
entire issue. We appreciate your remarks. They are very important 
to this Committee. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Meyers. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAN MEYERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

Mrs. Meyers. Thank you, Mr. Shaw. And thank you for holding 
this hearing and for the opportunity to address it. 

I am going to start with a couple of statistics that I think you 
have probably all heard before, but they bear repeating. In just 5 
years, 80 percent of minority children and 40 percent of all children 
in this country will be bom out of wedlock unless we make some 
changes in the way that we are doing things. 

Another statistic that I like to quote is that if you graduate from 
high school, get married, and don’t have your first child until you 
are 20, of that group of people, only 8 percent are in poverty. But 
if you don’t graduate from high school, don’t get married, and have 
your first child as a teen, of that group of people, 80 percent are 
in poverty. 

I think that the policies of the Federal Government have been 
causing not only our teenage pregnancy problems in this country, 
they have been causing our enormous growth in poverty. A couple 
of years ago I authored a welfare reform bill that would accomplish 
the following goals. 

Welfare reform should cost less, not more. It should end the enti- 
tlement nature of AFDC first, and ultimately other entitlements. If 
it costs more, it is not welfare reform, it is welfare expansion. We 
have got to make sure that we are spending less. 

The second goal; reform should give the States maximum flexibil- 
ity to devise plans, including work programs that work for them. 
What works in New Jersey is not going to work in Kansas and vice 
versa. That was proven in 1988, when we thought we had reformed 
welfare. What we did cost $13 billion on work programs and day 
care programs, and still find less than 1 percent of the welfare pop- 
ulation working. It was a disaster, a dismal failure, and we should 
not try it again. 

Finally, in giving flexibility to the States, we should have two 
Federal mandates, and I think there should be a national state- 
ment on these two issues. One, there should be no AFDC unless 
both parents are 18, and I am not saying take away other benefits, 
I am saying take away the monthly cash grant, AFDC; and the sec- 
ond Federal mandate should be there should be no AFDC monthly 
cash grant at any age until that father is absolutely identified. Of 
course, the father is supposed to be identified now, but we get an 
awful lot of “well I don’t know,” or “I think it was Bill Jones.” We 
need specific identification with name and middle initial and date 
and place of birth so we know exactly who that person is. 
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I have a feeling that when that young man knows that he is 
going to be forever identified as the father of that child and that 
the moment he earns $20,000 a year, we are going to come and 
take a part of that for every child that he has fathered, we will 
be^n to get some responsibility on the male part of this partner- 
ship. And that is extremely important. 

I think those principles that I just outlined — costing less; maxi- 
mum flexibility to the States; no AFDC until 18 or vmtil the father 
is identified; are not in conflict with the Personal Responsibility 
Act in the Contract With America. In fact, they are very much in 
line with it. 

My bill deals first with AFDC because I am concerned that if we 
cap AFDC, SSI, housing subsidies, food stamps and nutrition pro- 
grams at one time, we might encounter great opposition from var- 
ious special interest groups who would coalesce around a “no,” 
rather than becoming part of a creative answer to the current wel- 
fare problems. We would then have lost the opportunity to restore 
responsibility to families and lower our national poverty level. 

My second concern with the Contract is that the cap seems to be 
virtually the same as an entitlement. It allows for growth both in 
inflation and in poverty population. How does this differ from an 
entitlement? I think, as I understand it, the Committee is looking 
very carefully at this and will probably devise a tighter cap than 
is in the Contract With America. 

The rest of my testimony, Mr. Chairman, is again more statistics, 
and I think you can read that for yourself. The birth rate of unmar- 
ried teens aged 15 to 19 increased 90 percent between 1970 and 
1990, and if that isn’t enough to indicate to people that we are 
going in absolutely the wrong direction, I don’t know how much 
evidence it is going to take. 

I thank you very much for holding this hearing and I would be 
happy to respond to questions. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Tastlnony of tha Honorabla Jan Meyara (3rd-XS) 
Bafora tha Haya and Kaana Huaan Keaourcaa Subconmittaa 
January 30, 1995 


Thank you, Mr. Chalman, for tha opportunity to address the 
conialttee. A couple of years ago 1 authored a welfare refora 
bill that would accoapllsh these goals: 

A. Welfare ref ora should cost leas, not aore. It should end tha 
entltleaent nature of AFDC first and ultlaately other 
entitlements. 

B. Refora should give ths states aaxlmua flexibility to devise 
plans — Including work programs — that work for them, with 
only two federal mandates: 

1. no AFDC monthly cash grants unless both parents are over 
18, 

2. no AFDC monthly cash grant (at any age) until the father 
Is absolutely Identified. 

Both of these mandates should be forward looking. 

These principles are not In conflict with the Personal 
Responsibility Act In the Contract with America. My bill deals 
first with AFDC because I am concerned that If we cap AFDC, SSI, 
housing subsidies, food stamps and nutrition programs at one 
time, we will encounter great opposition from various special 
interest groups who will coalesce around "no," rather than 
becoming part of a creative answer to the current welfare mess. 
Then, we will have lost the opportunity to restore responsibility 
to families and lower our national poverty level. 

My second concern with The Contract proposal Is that the cap 
seems to be virtually the same as an entitlement. It allows for 
growth In both Inflation and poverty population. How does this 
differ from an entitlement? 

I want to assure the connlttes that I absolutely believe we 
are moving in the right direction. Our past policies have hurt 
those we are trying to assist, and has allowed abuse and 
mismanagement In these programs. 

Between 1970 and 1990, the birth rats of unmarried teens 
aged IS to 19 Increased 90%. Ths highest rats of increase— 

110% — was among unmarried white teens. He must reverse our 
spiraling out of wedlock birth rate among teens for many reasons. 
Research has shown that: 

• adults who grew up In single-parent families completed 
fewer years of school, 

• single parenthood Increases the likelihood that a young 
girl will become a single mother herself, 

• the absence of a father has an especially negative 
Impact on the educational attainment of boys. 

Nicholas Davidson, author of Life Without Fath er — America's 
Greatest social Catastrophe in the 1990 winter fgllcy RgylfiM 
finds that the proportion of single-parent households In a 
community predicts Its rates of violent crime and that children 
from single-parent families are more susceptible to drug use to 
cope with depression and anxiety. 

Other researchers have pointed out that precisely those 
young girls who view themselves as having poor job or marriage 
prospects obtain a guarantee of medical and monetary benefits, as 
well as social standing by haviitg a child. I certainly do not 
wish to absolve teenage boys and young men of their 
responsibility in childbearing. That is why I also support an 
absolute paternity requirement — tha first step In establishing a 
child support award. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate ay guiding principles 
for welfare reform. Whatever we do must cost the American 
taxpayer less, not more, as It has in the past. It must also 
reduce the incidence of teenage out-of-wedlock births and must 
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reduc* the overall welfare caseload. 

To accomplish these things, I strongly urge the Members of 
this Committee to support provisions In the Contraot with America 
which will create a block grant for AFDC monies, deny cash 
benefits to teenage girls who bear children, and require that 
paternity be Identified before any child can receive welfare 
benefits. I would like to continue to work with the committee In 
this area where my Interest extends back to my State Senate days. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
discuss this vital Issue with you. I will be happy to answer any 
questions, you or Members of the Committee might have. 
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Mr. McCrery [presiding]. Thank you, Mrs. Meyers. 

Mr. Talent. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. TALENT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Mr. Talent. I thank the Chairman for the opportunity to discuss 
the most serious threat facing America today, the astronomical 
growth in the out-of-wedlock birth rate. At the outset of the war 
on poverty, the out-of-wedlock birth rate of the United States was 
roughly 7 percent. A generation later the number of babies bom 
into fatherless homes has skyrocketed. One of three children bom 
in the United States is bom out of wedlock. In many low-income 
communities the illegitimacy rate is almost 80 percent. 

This means that there are many communities in the United 
States where four out of five children are bom into a family and 
in fact a culture where fatherhood, as most Americans understand 
the term, does not exist. Children in these circumstances have 
bleak prospects for succeeding in life. They are three times as like- 
ly to fail in school, twice as likely to commit crimes and end up in 
jail, and the teenage girls are almost twice as likely to bear chil- 
dren out of wedlock themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I never have and I hope I never will treat welfare 
recipients as the culprit in this tragedy. They are more sinned 
against than sinning. They were often raised in material poverty 
for which they were not responsible and then lured into a condition 
of dependency by a government which should have known better. 

As President Roosevelt said. 

The lessons of history confirmed by the evidence immediately before me show con- 
clusively that continued dependency upon relief induces a spiritual and moral dis- 
integration fundamentally destructive to the national fiber. To dole out relief in this 
way is to administer a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human spirit. 

In short, the question before this Committee today is are any of 
us satisfied with an out-of-wedlock birth rate that the President 
has said will soon be 50 percent, and if not, what in the context 
of welfare reform are we prepared to do about it? 

In answering this question I want to address specifically the 
problem of cash and cash-related welfare payments which Mrs. 
Meyers referred to. The age-old dilemma in welfare is how to pro- 
vide assistance in a way that will not be misused and will not tend 
to encourage the condition which makes assistance necessary. In 
this regard, not just the size but the structure of the benefit pack- 
age is important. Cash benefits are particularly dangerous. 

They are the most seductive to potential recipients. They are the 
easiest to misuse, and once received, they make the recipient an at- 
tractive target for exploitation. 

For these reasons, the legislation that Mr. Hutchinson and I filed 
last year woiold have prohibited cash and cash-related benefits for 
prospective welfare recipients when the basis for qualifying for wel- 
fare is an out-of-wedlock birth and if the parent is under 21. I be- 
lieved then and believe now that providing cash to young single 
moms is usually a bad way of trying to help them from almost 
every perspective. 

The Personal Responsibility Act is an important step in the di- 
rection of reform, but frankly only a small step. To see how small 
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this step is, consider this: This aspect of the bill will have no im- 
pact whatsoever on any current welfare recipients or on a mini- 
mum of 95 percent of the new recipients in any given year. Let’s 
see how this small but important change would operate in practice. 

As I said above, in any given year no more than 4 to 5 percent 
of the new caseload consists of new moms 17 or under. After the 
Personal Responsibility Act went into effect, that number would go 
down. 

Since the act begins to tell young people the truth — that parent- 
hood means responsibility and sacrifice, not independence and se- 
curity — fewer teenagers would meike the decision to become unmar- 
ried moms. But of course a number would become pregnant none- 
theless. These moms would continue to be eligible under the bill for 
food stamps, health care, energy assistance and all the other bene- 
fits they are now, but not federally funded cash benefits. 

Instead, the States would have wide discretion to offer them 
other kinds of real assistance. I hope that these young people will 
all have to consider the alternative of adoption. Any responsible 
welfare system will gently but clearly confront unwed teenage par- 
ents with the question whether their child would be better off being 
raised by a mature couple. Many young parents will decide this 
question in favor of adoption, but no matter how they decide it, the 
very act of confronting this alternative is part of the process of un- 
derstanding the sacrifice necessary to raise a child. 

Other young parents would decide to keep their children. Of 
these parents, many would have some family resources or work 
skills at their disposal. These parents might only need Medicaid or 
subsidized day care or transportation vouchers or parenting classes 
or some other discrete assistance in order to raise their children. 

Under the PRA, the States would for the first time have real 
flexibility to match assistance to the unique needs of these young 
parents. There will be a fraction of single teen moms who want to 
keep their children but who have no skills of their own and no fam- 
ily resources. Under the PRA, the States would be empowered to 
use Federal money for the kind of care these children really need — 
residential care in a closely supervised nurturing environment 
where they can be taught work, parenting and life skills. 

Mr. Chairman, these teen moms are children themselves, often 
living in drug- and gang-infested neighborhoods with no family to 
speak of. They need protection and care, not a cash benefit from 
an impersonal bureaucracy that will leave them vulnerable to 
greater exploitation. 

Mr. Chairman, the movement in the PRA away from cash bene- 
fits affects only a small fraction of the prospective caseload and 
only as regards Federal funding. It is the least we can do and still 
honestly say that we are changing the existing system at all. 

I urge the Committee to stand firmly by this portion of the PRA. 
Without it, we will lose our best chance and maybe our last chance 
to attack the problem of illegitimacy by basing the welfare system 
on the dignity of work and the power of healthy families. 

I thank the Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of Congressman James M. Tatait 
Presented to the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
January 30, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the o|^rtunity to discuss the most serious threat facing 
American civilization as we l^w it: the breakdown of the traditional two-patent funily. 

At the outset of the War on Poverty, the out of wedlock birthrate in the United States 
was roughly 7 percent. Now, 30 years later, after ^rending trillions of dollars on programs 
designed to end poverty, the number of babies boro into fiitherless homes has skyrocketed. 
One of three babies boro in the United States is boro out of wedlock; in many low-income 
conununities the illegitimacy rate is almost 80 percent. This means that there are many 
communities in our country where 4 out of S children are boro into a fotnily, and in fact a 
culture, where fatherhood as most Americans understand the term does not exist. 
Furthermore, President Clinton has said that the overall number of children boro out of 
wedlock will climb to 1 out of every 2 children in the next five years. 

Children in these circumstances have bleak prospects for succeeding in life; they ate 
three times as likely to fail in school, twice as likely to commit crimes and end up in jail, 
and, the teenage girls are 164 percent mote likely to bear children out of wedlock 
themselves. 

Mr. C hairman , any reasonable person looking at these statistics would conclude that 
the losers in the War on Poverty were the very people we tried to help. But, we should not 
look upon these trends as mete statistics. They represent a dramatic change in the 
composition of our nation, and a change that is not compatible with a compassionate, civil 
and just society. 

Our nation is based on the values of faith, marriage, discipline, and respect for 
others. The family unit has always been the primary means of transmitting th^ values. 
When the family msappears, there is no mechanism that is consistently able to instill these 
values in the next gercration of children. Strong families are the foumlation of a strong 
country. When tl^ foundation is weakened, the whole bouse is in danger. 

As our country ^roaches a SO percent out of wedlock birthrate, it is apparent that 
our foundation is in serious jeopardy. The current welfare system is a major reason for this 
tragedy. History has proven that die two most effeedve and-jwverty programs are work and 
marria^. Yet, the goverrunent has devised a system that subsidizes out of wedlock births, 
rewards young men for being irresponsible, and lures young women into a course of action 
that is destruedve for them, their children, and society. Our welfare system offers even 
teenagers up to $15,000 per year on the condition that they do not won and do not marry 
an employ^ male. These incentives have made marriage financially irrational and 
converted the low-income working husband from a necessary breadwiruier into a net 
financial handicap. 

Once those young people are in the system, the cash benefits, public housing, health 
insurance, food stamps, and myriad of other benefits make them take a profound *leap of 
faith" if they decide to leave the system. This trap produces a dependency which is our 
national equivalent of a Berlin Wall, separating an entire segment of our society from the 
American Dream. Mr. Chairman, I never have, and I hope 1 never will, treat welfare 
recipients as the culprits in this b^edy. They are mote sinned against than sinning. They 
were often raised in a material poverty for which they were not reqwnsible, and then lured 
into a condition of dependency by a government which owed them mote than good 
intentions. Keep in mind the words of the author of the original ADC program. President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt: "The lessons of history, confirmed by the evidence immediately 
before me, show conclusively that continued dqieadence upon relief induces a spiritual and 
moral disintegration fundamentally destructive to the national fiber. To dole out relief in 
this way is to administer a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human spirit." 

Today's headlines confirm the prophetic words of President Roosevelt. Everyday, 
stories pour in from across the country indicating that the casualties of this system are 
children, living in the chaos that is rampant in our urban neighboihoods. Last year, in a 
drug raid of an apartment in Chicago, j^lice found 19 chUdren-the oldest 14 years old, the 
youngest one-living in squalor among fUth, cockroaches, and broken windows covered with 
old blankets. When the police enter^ the apartment, they found five children asleep on the 
floor in their underwear and others gnawing a bone with a dog. On October 13, 1994, five- 
year-old Eric Morse was pushed from a 14th floor window of a South Side housing project 
in Chicago for refusing to steal candy for two other boys. The two boys, 10 and 11, were 
charged, as juveniles, for the murder. Eric’s older brother. Derrick, fought with his 
brother’s attackers to pull Eric from the window, but finally lost his grip when one of the 
boys bit his arm. On December 3, 1994, a 12-year-old boy was fataOy stabbed in the chest 
after he reportedly taunted a 13-year-old in the playground of a Bronx housing project. 

Louis Pagan, the older boy, was charged with murder. And, the violence is prevalent even 
right here in the District of Columbia; in fact, a minority adolescent male living in our 
nation’s capital has a higher likelihood of being killed than an American soldier did in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, these are not isolated incidents. They ate indicative of the 
widespread social chaos resulting from a breakdown of the family. Our nation, with the 
best of intentions, has through its policies destroyed the family in communities where 
welfare is prevalent and as a result is destroying the herpes, dreams and the futures of the 
children we want so desperately to save. It is hard to imagine how we could have done 
worse. The question before this committee today is, "Are any of us satisfied with on out of 
wedlrxk birthrate that will soon be SO percent and, if not, what in the context of welfare 
reform are we prqiared to do about it?" 

In answering this question, I want to address Sjpecifically the problem of cash and 
cash-related welfare payments. Ihe age old dilemma in welfare is bow to provide assistance 
in a way that will not be misused and that will not tend to encourage the condition which 
makes assistance necessary. In this regard not just the size but the structure of the benefit 
package is important. Cash benefits are particularly dan^rous, because they are the most 
seductive to potential recipients, they are the easiest to misuse, and once received, they 
make the recipient an attractive target for eiqiloitation. For these reasons, the legislation I 
filed last year would have ended cash and cash-related benefits for proqie^ve welfare 
recipients, when the basis for qualifying for welfare is an out of w^ock birth, and if the 
parent is under 21. I believed then and believe now that providing cash to young single 
moms is usually a bad way of trying to help them from ahnost every perspective. 

The Personal Responsibility Act is an important stq> in the direction of reform, but it 
is frankly only a small step. It would end only the AFDC cash payment, only for single 
parents 17 or under, and only insofar as the cash payment is federally funded. To see how 
small this step is, consider that this aspM of the bill would have qq impact whatsoever on 
any current welfare recipient or on a minimum of 95 percent of the new recipients in its 
first year. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, the change is important. Let us see how it would 
operate in practice. As I said above, in any given year no more that 4-5 percent of the new 
welfare caseload consists of unmarri^ moms 17 or under. After the Personal Responsibility 
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Act went into effect, that number would go down. Since the Act begins to tell young p^le 
the truth— that parenthood means responsibility and sacrifice, not independence and security, 
fewer teenagers would make the decision to become unmarried moms. But of course a 
number would become pregnant nevertheless. These moms would continue to be eligible for 
food stamps, health care, energy assistance, and all other benefits as they are now, but not 
federally funded cash benefits. Instead the states would have wide discretion to offer them 
other lands of assistance, which would, I expect, include the following: 

First, I hc^ that these young people will all have to consider the alternative of 
adoption. Parenting means acting in Ae best interests of children. Any responsible welfare 
system will gently but clearly confront unwed teenage parents with the question of whether 
their child would be better off being raised by a mature couple. Many young parents will 
decide this question in favor of adoption. No mother should ever be forced to give up her 
child, but the very act of confronting the alternatives is part of the process of understanding 
the sacrifice necessary to raise a child. 

A number of these young unwed parents— and they only constituted about 4-5 percent 
of the caseload to begin with-would choose adcqrtion. The states are empowered and 
encouraged under the PRA to assist the adoption process in every respect. Many other 
young parents would decide to keep their children. Of these parents, many would have 
some family resources, or work skills, at their disposal. These young parents may only 
need Medicaid, or subsidized day cate, or transportation vouchers, or parenting classes, or 
some other discrete assistance, in order to raise their children. Under the PRA, the States 
have maximum flexibility to match assistance to the unique needs of these young parents. 

There will be a fraction of these single teen moms who want to keq> their children 
but who have no skills of their own and no family resources. Under the PRA, the Slates 
would be empowered to use federal money for the kind of care these children really need- 
residential care, in a closely supervised, nurturing environment where they can be taught 
work, parenting, and life skills, and have some hope of eventually being able to provide for 
themselves. Mr. Chairman, this group home conc^t has been criticized as unaffordable. I 
remind the committee that we are talking about at most 1 or 2 percent of the new caseload 
every year. I say that we carmot afford aei to empower the states to provide group homes 
in these circumstances. Those teen moms are children themselves, often living in drug and 
gang infested neighborhoods with no family to speak of. They ne^ protection and care, not 
a cash benefit from an impersonal bureaucracy that will leave them vulnerable to greater 
exploitation. 

Mr. Chairman, the movement in the PRA away from cash benefits affects only a 
small fraction of the prospective caseload, and only as regards federal funding. It is the 
least we can do and still honestly say that we are changing the existing system at all. I urge 
the committee to stand firmly by this portion of the PRA. Reducing Ae out of wedlock 
birthrate must be the highest priority of any welfare reform legislation. Without it, we run 
the risk of merely making the current system a more efficient destroyer of families. 

Without it, we will lose our best chance, and maybe our last chance, to attack the problem 
of illegitimacy, by basing our welfare system on the dignity of work and the power of 
healthy families. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Talent. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. Y. TIM HUTCHINSON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

Mr. Hutchinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address you on the issue of wel- 
fare reform today. We have huilt a welfare system in which the 
main beneficiaries are not the poor, but those whose livelihood is 
the poverty industry. Federal welfare has failed miserably. 

America for more than a century-and-a-half did not have a na- 
tional welfare system, but Americans always found a way to help 
the down and out, the hurting, and the less fortunate. Since the 
declaration of the war on poverty in the sixties, we have spent tril- 
lions on welfare programs while not significantly reducing poverty, 
but the perverse incentives built into the system have contributed 
greatly to the disintegration of the low-income family. 

This system essentially offers each mother a package of benefits 
worth between $8,500 and $15,000, depending on the State. This 
paycheck is subject only to two conditions, she must not work and 
she must not mar^ an employed male. One sad result of this sys- 
tem is that marriage has become economically illogical for low- 
income parents. 

The low-income working husband is no longer the chief bread- 
winner, but instead a net economic handicap. The institution of 
marriage, designed to care for and nurture children, becomes a fi- 
nancial penalty for low-income parents who enter it. We have al- 
ways had a poor class in our society, but because of the system that 
Washington has created, we now have not a poor class but a wel- 
fare class. 

This welfare culture now spans three generations. Children 
reared in families that receive welfare are three times more likely 
to be on welfare when they become adults. Of the 4.5 million 
households currently receiving AFDC, well over half will remain 
dependent on the program for over 10 years. Our welfare system 
isn’t a life preserver but a lead weight. 

But the greatest tragedy of our welfare system has been its im- 
pact on out-of-wedlock births. During the 30 years of the welfare 
state, illegitimacy has soared from 4 percent of all births to an as- 
tonishing 32 percent. It is clear, Mr. Chairman, that we must have 
dramatic and fundamental changes in a welfare system gone awry. 

We must not make the mistake of the cook who thinJks that by 
adding a pinch more salt or a teaspoon more soda that there will 
be a radically different outcome. When it comes to welfare, we need 
a whole new recipe. In recent years, there have been numerous 
welfare reform efforts. All have been incremental in nature, all 
have involved more government programs, all have failed, and in 
fact have exacerbated the system. 

I believe that the Personal Responsibility Act included in our 
Contract With America will finally end welfare as we have known 
it. It will comprehensively change the system because it includes 
serious work requirements and the end of the individual entitle- 
ment nature of welfare, a cap on spending, a family cap that would 
prohibit increased welfare for additional children bom while on 
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welfare, a requirement for paternity establishment, greater State 
flexibility, and most importantly, an elimination of the subsidy for 
unmarried teenage mothers. 

The link between welfare benefits and the rise in out-of-wedlock 
births has been documented in a number of recent studies, which 
I include for the record in my written comments. 

Professor C.R. Winegarden at the University of Toledo, “AFDC and Illegitimacy 
Ratios: A Vector Autoregressive Model,” Applied Economics, March 1988, pp. 1589^ 
1601; Professors Shelley Lundberg and Robert D. Plotnick of the University of 
Washington, “Adolescent Premarital Childbearing: Do Opportunity Costs Matter?,” 
June 1990, paper presented at the May 1990 Population Association of America 
Conference in Toronto, Canada; (M. Anne Hill and) Professor June O’Neill of Baruch 
College, “Underclass Behaviors in the United States: Measurement and Analysis of 
Determinants,” New York: City University of New York, Baruch College, March 
1990, p. 28, research funded by grant no. 88 ASPE 20 lA, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services; Professor Robert Hutchens of Cornell University, “Welfare, 
Remarriage, and Marital Search,” American Economic Review, June 1989, pp. 369- 
379. 

But common sense drives us to the conclusion that a system that 
says to a teenage girl we will give you a government-subsidized 
apartment, government-subsidized health care, food stamps, child 
care, and a cash allowance on the only condition, the condition that 
you not get married, not get a job, that you have a baby, that such 
a system will result in more and more of out-of-wedlock births. 

At the Blair House welfare session this past Saturday Senator 
Moynihan made a dramatic presentation on the growth of illegit- 
imacy. Then the President asked Senator Moynihan whether he be- 
lieved that denying cash benefits would reduce out-of-wedlock first 
births. He replied that he didn’t know, but that it was worth a try. 

Indeed it is. Critics assert that it is heartless to deny cash bene- 
fits to unwed teenage mothers, but true compassion will end this 
insidious subsidy, true heartlessness will continue it. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is clear to me that the great untapped 
resource in the welfare reform debate is our chimches, synagogues, 
and charitable institutions. Many of oiu: States and cities are redis- 
covering this great fact. 

I would point to the work of Mississippi Governor Kirk Fordice 
in this area. I am enclosing an article on his Mississippi Faith and 
Families Project. If every church in America adopted one welfare 
family each year and supplemented government public assistance 
with compassion, support, encouragement, and accountability, 
America’s welfare class could be infused with a new sense of dig- 
nity and hope. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to be willing to try some completely new 
ideas. We need to rebuild the welfare system and bring new hope 
to its recipients. 

I appreciate very much the work that this Committee and its 
Chairman has done on this issue. Appreciate your indulgence 
today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[An attachment to the prepared statement follows:] 
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Ileal welfare reform 

Mississippi's challenge: Will tlwcliurdi lx tlw church? 


Mississni|ii j:<ivcrii<ir kirl. I nrdicv. I^is Ucpan- 
incMi o( lliim;in St-rvices director. OrcRg 
l']itllip<;, and hi'- officiat '.pokesman. lohn 
Arlcdy,!.'. '■'.a in tlic RiivL-rnur's 20th- floor go\- 
I'riiiiiL'iii uPTict in lacksun. Miss.. month.saKo. 
disriissinfi the- upcoming year's agenda 
1 vL'ntuall\ llic topic turned to welfare. 

Alruadi- Mr. hurdice's staff had managed 
since i-cb lyyjJ to decrease the stale's i\hDC 


n»IK — the Aid m tamilies with Dependent 
(..h^dren prc^^m-uiikhismost communh 
associated with wetfare— Awn about M.ONl 
ioSS.IX». 

\aiionaiK- 4.1 million an enrtdled The 
governor's crew cut iheir nuirdwrs tn ‘skim- 
ming the cream off the top' of their Al-DC 
recipients poc^ Sat'S Mr. Phillips, in other 
words, they concentrated on securing job 


I pliuemeiil for .\IIK "s most 
iiididaiev 

I'xji ni M'l'kiiig lunher progress, the (.0- 
■Ai oil! Ki polilicdn hofdice — n self-made 
trisiiticlion coniraciur wlin came from 
noivticn- to defeat incumbent Democrat Hay 
Mavhiis in 19S2— and his iw'o aides were 
siumpid. 'Uhat in the world do we d<i now?" 
Mr I'liillips recalls them osseniioily thinking 
out loud. 

-\s (hey lirainsiormcd. they looked out tlte 
goeernnr's large wirtdcnvs. The viesv is spectac- 
ular i'irst is the slate capilol dome, resplen- 
dent \sith its gulden eagle, (hen several churclt 
steeples amongan amalgam of governmcni 
and business buildinp: finalh'. in the distance, 
are large clumps of trees looking like green 
isl.u\ds in a welfare ocean called VA^est jackson 
"All (hat really is underneath 
those trees are a lot of folks 
wishing they had some hope.' 
Mr. Phillips says. 

As the Three talked . an idea 
emerged. In essence, they 
began (o formulate a plan rhar 
would combine the power 
residing under the capitol 
dome's eagle arul the compas- 
sionate direction represenled 
by (he church steeples to offer 
hope lo drowning welfare 
recipients. 

Fasiforwaid. It's been 
months since that meeting, 
and on Oct. 19 Mr Fordice 
held a news conference afier 
speaking with about forty of 
the stale’s top religious leaders. 
There he anrwunced aji ambi- 
tious initiative entitled ‘The 
Mississippi Faith and Families 
Project' 

The remarkably simple plan 
will maich via 'blind profiles' 
from a specially programmed 
state computer a local volun- 
leer church with an interested 
wcf&ve bmily living within two 
miles of the church. [If the 
churdi is in an afDueni area, it 
will get a suitable match from 
hs broad geographic area.) The 
welfare families will be drawn 
iniiiaUy from AFDC recipients 
already voluntarily seeking 
state job training. The goal is 
for churches and syna- 
gogues — Mississippi has 5,000 
total — Id provide that job train- 
ing. along with intangibles like 
compassionate emotional and 
physical care and tough lo\e. 
and eventually lift the fiun Jy uff 
the government rolls and into 
n-tf-refiance. 
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\ visi«iiil»irilii‘.|»<it;fatti»N "I rj I IKuni ivIktc ihr iii\ I'kinipi Mrt 

, llK »inliMsliinnnltlu'iv|x- wvvf irit-U Iwsiil LJIJUj JJLil (usofcliurrlii'MNKnitucdfjnlv if 

.. * i <)l Lon^n^iiniiy iiiiiTjt'Uou wiirLi-tl»ii(li<iirciirn*nt . j , j they aRrcr hi iliuiTUiin kindMil 

I t : iiiid iieiRhlt(irh<i<Hl spirit svston isn't workini;,'' ihing-s^" 

I- V. tital (ince existed III litis Mr. M»K»n.-sa«l.''SonK‘- tt/lll 1 m 'I’li'i Mr.1hiRpeiinnd(MlH'rss;iv 

(oiiniPitx'fofc-tln'povernfnemevfrdccided thinj; else has H> be JjJJJ.J^ iJj_^ they are enciiuraged by tlie Rov- 

iij invent wellare." Mr. hordice said ul the done We'd clieai our- .w"| , j , ,f ernor's bold initiative and his 

)iress conference. "I see a baptist deucun selves and our state and i^xJjJU-T UJ desire to involve thorn on an 

liclpiiiRuyouiiRmoiherfindaiohailtisctun- oor nation ifwe failed to (/wij'j ongoing basis in the project's 

pany; a proup of United Methodist Women move forvvard tm this." jJ^jJsli^ development. 'There are ROing 

helping tutor an at-risk' student in English, a The state has six ''i ij 1 i /1 rjVl I to be some misfires before were 

member of a lewish synagogue enrolling a regional meetings J^LtJjJJ all said ind done.' acluiowledges 

lamily's children in their members' child-care planned before Thanks- Mr. Phillips, 

program; or a Catholic priest arranging trans- giving to explain their * - -••• Mr. Phillips says they have no 

ponation forafatherwhoisdGsvnunhisludc initiative lo local minisiefs. and a major effort desire to create a regulator)' monster. 'We 
This isihe rypeofposiiiveinvolvement that planned to orient case workers and educate want to take the regulation off.' he said. 

Rox'cmmcnt could never provide Meeting and recruit a volunteer pool of AFDCrecipi- 'What ive envision is an ability to be flexi- 

physical needs is an important pan of ihK ents. But even before the first meeting, post- ble — We don't want tobestiuaored to say. 
project, but the spiritual benefit tins effort tive response from local churches artd many "You have lo do it this way" Churches v^•illcre- 
could bring about is even more crucial.’ AFDC recipients was "overwhelming.* says ate review boards, and screen "blind profiles’ 
Predictably, the governor's announce- Mr. Phillips, the DHS director "Many lAFOC of several nearby welfare candidates. They 
mem was met with disdain by tire local diap- recipients) have demonstrated time and time will be encouraged to choose the candidate 
ter of the ACLU . which asked for a meeting again that they want off puUicaaistance' for whom they as a church are best equipped 
with the governor to discuss the 'potential Currently in Mississippi, the average wel- to provide the basics of education (often in 
ramifications'' of Mr. Fordice's propel. fare famity is a single mother (80 percent of the form ofa CED), job training, and life skills. 

'1 have nothing to say to those people,* whom are black) with two to three children From a list of five or six local candidates for 
saidMr.Philljps.*Wehaveaskedthechurch- receiving $120 from AFDC. S304 in food help.oneehuichoperaiingiisownday-care 
es to help get people off of welfare. How do stamps, a S3S0 HUD housing allowance. S&4 center might choose to help a single mother 
vou attack that?’ And notable liberals tike in utilities vouchers, as well as an undeier- interested in developing day-care skills. 
Rims Barber, of the Mississippi Human Ser- mined amount in Medicaid — fora subtotal of Another church where a layman has a con- 
Mces Agenda, whimpered that 'this plan SSSSamonth. siruction position available might choose 

could make welfare recipients feel like they Mr. Phillips thinks that in a couple of their panicipant accoidingty. 
were begging again, and that is demeaning.’ years, another IS.OOO welfare Emilies could All. however, must bring a willingness to 

But Mr. Fordice's math tells the true story: be freed from what Mr. Moore calls *a cycle of offei time and energy to do what the state 
under his plan, people might actually get a continuous non-self support.* can't: In the words of Mr. Thigpen, that is 

dignified chance to reali 2 e themselves as full Already several Miutssippi dturches have ‘provide the compassion to meet the true 
humans instead of round numbers. made getting off welfrue either a membenhip rteedsofthehmtly but the accountability to 

Currently each of the state's welfare cas e criterion or goal. Several of those pastors make sure the family does not remain in ihe 
workers handles about 300 families, making it attended Mr. Fordicr's special relipous lead- condition that they’re in for any longer than 
impossible to offer appropriate personal ersgathermga/nongthmPhUReed.pastor ihi^’needbe;* 

ancmion and oftentimes ensuring that these ofVoice of Calvary Fdlowship, foursdedby MLPhiflipsbelievesthaisiinplyby'hoek* 
families don't progress beyond government natiorwlevar^pfical leader John Perkins. ing tvllllnf welfare reciplentk— many of 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Hutchinson, and thank all of you 
for your very good, well-thought-out, well-reasoned testimony. 

Now, if Ms. Dunn would like to inquire of oim witnesses. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mrs. Mey- 
ers and gentlemen. I, too, thought it was very clear and precise tes- 
timony, and I appreciated your summing up some things that we 
have been hearing for some time. 

I guess I am most troubled by what might be called an overview 
of this whole problem we are trying to face. A week or so ago Bill 
Bennett was here with a panel of people who looked at the values 
side of the ledger and they talked about a stigma attached to being 
an unwed mother or to being a young man who commits five preg- 
nancy acts in order to become a member of a gang, something like 
that. 

I would like to explore your thinking on what we can do right 
now with the ability that we have to influence legislation that may 
be a first step and then what you see the needs to be for us in our 
communities, in our churches in our Nation, and maybe even in the 
Federal Government as to solving this overall problem over the 
long term. 

Mrs. Meyers. Well, if I may, I think the pa 5 Tnent that the Fed- 
eral Government has been willing to give has made out-of-wedlock 
births not only acceptable, but in some instances, as you men- 
tioned, almost desirable. I think it has a great deal to do with val- 
ues. 

I think we need to begin to back off in a slow and compassionate 
way, and that doesn’t mean ending all benefits tomorrow. It means 
giving the States a great deal more flexibility, and withholding 
cash payments for young women under 18. I don’t know exactly the 
numbers on the Contract bUl, so let me talk about the numbers in 
my bill as an example. 

If you freeze AFDC and send it back to the States as cash grants, 
and do not permit benefits to anyone before 18 and unless the fa- 
ther is identified, at the Federal level that saves $8 billion over 5 
years. The significant part of it, in relation to your question is that 
because AFDC is a 55—45 percent program — the Federal level 55 
percent, the State 45 percent, when the Federal Government saves 
$8 billion, it frees up $6 billion at the State level, that they have 
been mandated to spend in a specific way. They are no longer man- 
dated to spend the money that way, and it frees that money up. 

It means that States are going to be able, if they have the flexi- 
bility, to handle those emergency situations. A young woman who 
receives food stamps and Medicaid and cein go on living at home 
is going to be fine. We know there are some who won’t be able to 
go on living at home, and the States will have $6 billion with which 
to respond to those emergencies with. I think that we can restore 
values and quit endorsing the idea of unwed parenthood at the 
same time that we are not punishing young people. 

Mr. Talent. I agree with Mrs. Meyers. I think that the block 
grants emerging in the bill should give the States discretion to use 
those funding lines affirmatively to provide incentives for the right 
conduct and to try and instill the right values. I wouldn’t want the 
Federal Government to tell the States how to do that. I think that 
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is a bad business for us to be getting in and I would make two 
other points in connection with that. 

One, I think while we ought not to control the means by which 
the States do this, it is very appropriate for the Congress to de- 
mand accountability, so that they are not continuing programs that 
don’t have the desired effect. 

And the second thing I hope, and this is just a general comment, 
I think Mr. Bennett is right in saying as a society we ought to 
move toward stigmatizing behavior. I think we can do that without 
stigmatizing people, and it is very important that we observe both 
ends of that equation, and I am sure that he would agree with me 
on that, that just as we say, look, there is some conduct that you 
ought not to engage in and that is wrong, but that doesn’t mean 
that we are going to abandon you if you do, and there is no reason 
we can’t walk that line. 

Mr. HtJTCHINSON. I think the distinction that Jim makes is very 
important. There does need to be a moral dimension to the issue; 
and the denial of the cash benefits does say this isn’t proper behav- 
ior and that our society doesn’t approve of the behavior. The denial 
of the cash to the under- 18s will provide us a small pool from 
which we can determine whether behavior is affected, and I think 
it will demonstrate that, in fact, out-of-wedlock births will de- 
crease, and the withdrawal of the massive Federal role will allow 
the States greater latitude, and I think they are going to do some 
very creative things in the private sector and the charitable sector 
into a greater supplementary and complementary role of what we 
have done on the government side. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Let’s continue this because I do think it is worth seeking some 
common ground here. My own judgment is that welfare reform pos- 
sibilities will be enhanced if we look for what ties Members to- 
gether instead of what tears us apart or pulls us apart or separates 
us. So let’s talk about the tension between flexibility and Federal 
mandates. 

Your position is that there ought to be, as Mr. Talent says. 
States have maximum flexibility to match assistance to the unique 
needs of these young parents, and I think we share very deep feel- 
ings about the need to diminish births out of wedlock. But you 
don’t want to give the States the flexibility to provide a cash pay- 
ment under any circumstances, and also until the father, Mrs. 
Meyers says, is absolutely identified. 

Now, let me ask Mrs. Meyers what happens if the mother gives 
the name and the State is not able to follow through? 

Mrs. Meyers. Well, they are supposed to give the name now, Mr. 
Levin. 

Mr. Levin. But say they do. Say they do. 

Mrs. Meyers. And in those areas where there is a real attempt 
being made to identify the father, there is a high degree of success. 
Frequently the father comes to the hospital. If the social worker 
makes a real point of identifying the father on the very first con- 
tact that she has with the mother, there is a high degree of suc- 
cess. It is that 
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Mr. Levin. Let’s say in 15, 20 percent of the cases, whatever it 
is, no one is quite sure, there is an effort and the father disappears. 
Now, you are saying that the cash payment should be denied? 

Mrs. Meyers. Yes. In my bill, and I honestly don’t quite know 
what it says in the Contract bill on this particular instance a State 
could not use Federal money to make a cash payment. As I said, 
about $6 billion would be freed up at the State level to respond to 
emergencies, such as those cases where the young woman couldn’t 
live at home, or cases where it was impossible to identify the father 
for one reason or another. 

Mr. Levin. So the States could use those fimds? 

Mrs. Meyers. In emergency situations, the States can use State 
funds to assist as I say, for both under 18 and if the father is not 
identified. You would have to allow the States enough flexibility, 
but I do believe there should be a Federal mandate that will say 
that there should be no Federal moneys used unless both parents 
are 18 and unless the father is identified. I think there has to be 
some flexibility at the State level for States to be able to respond 
to true emergencies. 

Mr. Levin. What is the source of the State moneys? 

Mrs. Meyers. As I say, right now AFDC is a 55-45 program; 55 
percent 

Mr. Levin. Right, I understand. 

Mrs. Meyers. And food stamps is totally Federal, of course. Med- 
icaid is about a 50-50 program; 50, Federal, 50, State. I am not 
sure of the proportions on housing. 

Mr. Levin. OK. But so you are saying that States could use mon- 
eys that they otherwise would have matched to provide for those 
funds? 

Mrs. Meyers. Yes. I am saying that States make a large con- 
tribution to welfare right now, and a great deal of money would be 
freed up, not just from lower caseloads, which I firmly believe will 
happen, Mr. Levin. I think we will see a dramatic drop in teenage 
pregnancy, but there is also, I think, going to be a great deal of 
money freed up in the bureaucracy. 

I know that Governor Thompson of Wisconsin requested a vari- 
ance from the welfare program during the Bush administration. 
This is a Republican Governor, asking a Republican President for 
an exemption, and it took him 3 years, and a great deal of effort, 
to get that variance from the Federal program. There is an enor- 
mous amount of bureaucratic time and money spent in trying just 
to attempt an innovative practice. 

Mr. Talent. Could I add a brief comment to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Levin. My time is up. I hear Mr. McCrery tapping politely. 

Mr. Talent. I welcome the gentleman’s comments about finding 
common ground and I could not agree with him more. I got in- 
volved in this issue the middle of last year and found a real respon- 
siveness among people who were not of my philosophical persua- 
sion, but what Mrs. Meyers said I think is an important thing. 

The bill, because of its block granting, should free up a lot of 
State dollars which are now tied down in matches, and the States 
can fund things out of their own dollars that the bill prohibits 
being funded from Federal dollars. I will give you an example. 
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In this group home concept, if you have a young woman in a 
group home who is moving along in the curriculum, one incentive 
that the States could offer out of their own dollars is we will pro- 
vide a little cash for you because you are doing so well, that will 
be State funded. I mean this will open up opportunities for the 
States again to be flexible. The tension between how much flexibil- 
ity you allow and whether you have any mandates is something we 
are all going to encounter as we move down this road and people 
draw the line at somewhat different places. 

Mr. Levin. A lot of Governors don’t agree with that. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Including Republican Governors with that kind of a 
Federal mandate. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Ensign will inquire. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Meyers, you brought up a little bit about deadbeat dads and 
trying to pursue them, and I think that all of us would agree that 
we want fathers taking responsibility for the children that they do 
father, financial responsibility especially. 

I mean, obviously they are not taking any of the other kind of 
responsibility for them so at least we want to try to get them to 
have financial responsibility for their children. I don’t know if you 
are familiar with any of George Guilder’s works, but he mentions 
something in there and I think it is something that needs honest 
intellectual discussion, and that is when we pursue these deadbeat 
dads, do we then drive more of our economy under^ound because 
to avoid showing a $20,000 income, do they start going to construc- 
tion jobs that pay cash under the table? It is a legitimate concern 
I think in our economy, the more that we pursue, the more we end 
up hurting the overall system. Your comments? 

Mrs. Meyers. I think that is the next problem down the road. 
Right now I think what we really need to do is send a strong mes- 
sage to young men that they are going to be forever identified as 
the father of a child and that they cannot father five children with 
three different women and just walk away. 

I think we need to make a strong national statement that we re- 
quire the identification of that individual. I don’t think men are 
monsters. I think if they think that they will forever be financially 
identified as the father of that child, many of them may decide to 
be the father of that child. It is going to require an alteration of 
behavior. 

We have altered behavior tremendously in the last 20 to 30 years 
with our Federal policies, and I think we need to change it back 
to where you take responsibility for your own children. What you 
say may be true, but I am not as concerned about that as I am 
about the fact that people just walk away from their children. 
There is much evidence that indicates that young people, children 
who get a bad start in life — some of them, not all, but some have 
no structure — no father in their life, some don’t have enough food 
and clothing, and they are the ones who cause the problems, as Mr. 
Talent indicated in his testimony. They have problems all their 
fives with education, health, and crime. 

Well, what are our three big problems in this country? They are 
education, health, and crime. 
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Mr. Ensign. Right, there is nobody who wants to correct this 
problem more than I do. I grew up with a deadbeat dad who didn’t 
pay child support. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 3deld the balance 
of my time to Ms. Dunn. She has a question, if that is OK. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Talent, you spoke with sensitivity about an issue that must 
be sensitively handled, but has really troubled me, and that is the 
issue of your suggestion to gently coimsel young unwed mothers 
that they can give their child up for adoption. I just think that so 
many of our problems in this area start there, where the young girl 
in the effort to get away from her home has the child and then 
locks that child into this cycle of poverty and all the other nega- 
tives that we have been talking about. I just wonder if this sort of 
counseling is done now in a practical sense, and what are your 
thoughts on it? 

Mr. Talent. Well, very unevenly, and I would say nowhere near 
to the extent it should be. It is a win-win situation if it is done 
right. I mean, the statistics tell us what everyone knows, which is 
that the child’s life expectancies and hopes go up by thousands of 
percent if the adoptions occur. 

I agree with you and I think this will nudge the States in that 
direction because every time that a successful adoption occurs, the 
State has dealt with the problem then if for no other reason I think 
that they will encourage this kind of program. It has to be done 
carefully. 

One other point I would make, it is part of changing the system 
so it starts sending a truthful and right message. These are the 
kinds of difficult, gut wrenching decisions you have to make if you 
are adopting the right attitude toward yoiu* children. You have to 
make these difficult decisions, sind I think a teenager who decided 
to keep her child after clearly confronting the alternative of not 
doing it is in a much better position than to go ahead and under- 
stand, well, now I have made this decision, now I have to do this 
and this and so to be able to be a good parent. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to get 
into this debate for just a moment. As we sit here in this lovely 
room, it is easy to talk about counseling the young woman to put 
her child up for adoption and that, yes, in the long run that child 
could be very much better off, go to another home where there are 
more comforts, two parents working, but I think we have to bring 
a little reality into this. Sometimes, in fact often, with the history 
of the world, there have been unintended pregnancies. When a 
child, the 17 and under person, is pregnant and then has the baby, 
that child becomes a mother, and there is a life connection, and so 
I think we should be very careful that when we speak about adop- 
tion that we realize that it is not as easy a decision as taking a 
child, making the decision to give up your child, and that histori- 
cally is a very difficult decision. 

Mr. Talent, I am looking at your testimony, and you say since 
the act begins to tell young people the truth that parenthood 
means responsibility and sacrifice, not independence and security. 
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fewer teenagers would make the decision to become immarried 
moms. Now, I just don’t think there are too many teenagers around 
reading the statutes that we produce. What are your other sugges- 
tions for letting people know this now is the intent. Are you talking 
about education in the schools? Are you talking about Planned Par- 
enthood help advising? 

Mr. Talent. Sure, the bill would allow the States discretion to 
try and deal with all kinds 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am talking about you. You are very active in 
this, you have got testimony. We have a problem here, we have a 
terrible problem, young people having babies, how do you perceive 
getting the word to them so they end this activity? 

Mr. Talent. I am trying to answer your question. I was in the 
State legislature for 8 years. I was a strong supporter at the time 
of trying to make certain that sex education was abstinence-based, 
for example, to try to send this message through the schools. I 
don’t thii^ it is appropriate for me as a Federal officer to try to 
mandate that the schools do it and the States do it in that way, 
that is up to them. 

That is the kind of avenue that I would pursue. In terms of let- 
ting them know about changes in the system, people don’t nec- 
essarily read the statutes, but I think they do become aware rather 
quickly of the options that are available to them in terms of a pub- 
lic subsidy, and I think the word would get out rather quickly that 
the benefit packages have changed, that the States’ expectations 
are different, that you now have to do thus and so and thus and 
so in order to get this kind of a benefit, so I think the word would 
get around pretty quickly. I certainly have no problem with sugges- 
tions about how to publicize it to make certain that people in that 
situation were aware of it, 

Mrs. Kennelly. So you are pretty well convinced that the reason 
for these teenage pregnancies is the fact there is a cash benefit? 

Mr. Talent. Yes, and the benefit package in general. I wouldn’t 
say it is just that, but the availability — I think if you look at the 
position that young people in these circumstances are in and there 
are other options, I think we have made it rational in the short 
term for them to decide to have kids that they otherwise want to 
have before they would have, normally have the child and ivithout 
being married. 

I think that is what the benefit package does, it makes it appear 
to be rational to do that, and I don’t think they are — ^in terms of 
the options they are facing, I am not even sure if I am saying they 
are making a mistake in terms of those options. What happens is 
they find out in the long term, having done this, that they are now 
set off on a road that is a dead end because, as Ms. Dunn said 
once, you have a child under those circumstances, you are not mar- 
ried, you don’t have a work skill, then you really are in trouble, 
then you do have a couple strikes against you, and it is how you 
help people in that circumstance is very difficult, but what we 
ought to do is try to make sure to the extent we can we help them 
not get in those circumstances in the first place. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I agree with you, I think they are in trouble and 
the child has strikes against him and the mother has difficulty get- 
ting off welfare. The fact is this is not a new problem, we have had 
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it for a number of years, and that is why I don’t want to have 
some — well, it is going to happen. Are you at all worried that we 
might increase the number of abortions? 

Mr. Talent. It is a concern I have, but after considering it, I am 
convinced that both in the short and the long term that this would 
result in a reduction, and in the first place the pool of people, it 
will result I think in the number of out-of-wedlock pregnancies, 
and whatever else we know about it, abortion, we know it is much 
more common among moms who aren’t married when they get 
pregnant than among moms who are. 

The second thing is the values that we are trying to change the 
system to send, the message that we are trying to change the sys- 
tem to send is, look, you don’t have a child to get love, as under- 
standable as that is, you don’t have a child to meet any of your 
needs, as understandable as it might be. Having a child means you 
give, you sacrifice, and once we can infuse those values among peo- 
ple, I think that is inconsistent with the growth rate of abortion. 
But, yes, I have that concern. 

Mrs. I^NNELLY. One other point I just wanted to make before I 
finish is that that 4 to 5 percent, that is new cases each year, it 
is not of the whole, that is every year there is 4 or 5 percent new 
children in the system of teenage pregnancies, 17, 18 and under? 

Mr. Talent. That is about the best guess. Actually, the data is 
surprisingly imprecise on this, but I think the best guess we have 
is 4 to 5 percent of the new welfare moms each year are kids under 
18. It is not a big part of the caseload. 

Mrs. Kennelly. But it is the new, that 4 to 5 percent isn’t of the 
base, it is of the new each year? 

Mr. Talent. That is right. 

Mrs. Meyers. I just wanted to mention at the welfare meeting 
we attended this weekend. Governor Carper indicated he has 
sought a variance, and will not make payments to those under 18 
after 1996, I believe, and he is publicizing it with public service an- 
nouncements. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Public service announcements. 

Thank you, Mrs. Meyers. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad you men- 
tioned that, Mrs. Meyers. It is kind of a rule of thumb belief that 
the cash subsidy is an incentive, and if I imderstand Governor Car- 
per, it is his intent that at a point in time down the road, those 
cash benefits will cease, that doesn’t affect anyone who is in the 
system today, doesn’t affect anyone who will come into the system 
until that date; is that the way I understood you? 

Mrs. Meyers. Yes, and in fact in my legislation, and I believe 
also in the Contract bill, these requirements that Federal money 
not be used for payments for those under 18 and imtil the father 
is identified are forward looking. We are not requiring States to go 
back in their caseload and require a woman who has been on wel- 
fare for 8 years to come up with the middle initial, date and place 
of birth of a man that she may not have seen for 6 years and didn’t 
know very well. This is something which must be done ahead of 
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time. But we need to let people know that this requirement is 
going to be there. 

Mr. Collins. But that is what I am saying, it is a point of time 
in the future that this would take effect, it would not affect people 
in the system today? 

Mrs. Meyers. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. I think that is a point that really needs to be clear. 

Mrs. Meyers. That is correct. It would not affect those who are 
already collecting welfare. It is prospective, forward. 

Mr. Collins. That is right. Also, you said it will help to identify 
the father, and that, too, is in the future, and, two, not giving those 
cash benefits to someone who is underage will encourage more pa- 
rental responsibility in the future, too. 

Mrs. Meyers. I believe that strongly. 

Mr. Collins. Now is it not true, also, though, that even though 
cash benefits will not be given, health care and nutrition would be 
available? 

Mrs. Meyers. In my bill they would be, in the Contract bill I 
think a great deal of flexibility is left to the States, and I presume 
they would be. 

Mr. Collins. But all of it is in the future? 

Mrs. Meyers. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. We are only talking about eliminating cash bene- 
fits, but continue giving health care and food stamps or nutrition? 

Mrs. Meyers. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Collins. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Chairman, could I just make one more 
point? 

Mr. McCrery. Sure. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I know Mrs. Meyers heard so much this week- 
end at the meeting at the White House, but I think I have been 
told that what Governor Carper did say was that the seriousness 
of changing the rules, that he was going to have public service an- 
nouncements, he was going to make all sorts of effort to get the 
word out that it is over for teenage moms, but he didn’t intend to 
come in with the end until 1999, not 1996. 

Mrs. Meyers. Oh, 1999, I see, all right. Well, I had the year 
wrong, and I thank you for correcting me. 

Mrs. Kennelly. That is my concern is getting the message out. 
You know, everyone in this room, I am sure knows this is not a 
good thing, but to get the word out into a society that has accepted 
this as ongoing behavior is fairly acceptable behavior is going to be 
a bit of a job. 

Mrs. Meyers. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you all very much. 

Our next panel is Mr. Stenholm, Mr. Clement, Mr. Deal, Mr. 
Tanner, and Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. Welcome. Nice to see you, Mr. Deal. It 
is always a pleasure to see a fellow Georgian. We will start with 
Hon. Charles W. Stenholm from Texas. 

Mr. Stenholm. I will defer to Mr. Deal. 
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Mr. Collins. You will defer to Mr. Deal. Mr. Deal from the 
Ninth District of Georgia. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NATHAN DEAL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Mr. Deal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is my pleasure to be 
here and those of us who worked on this are pleased to be able to 
testify before your Subcommittee today and thank you for this op- 
portunity. 

I would like to briefly summarize the proposal that we have pre- 
pared and will be soon introducing. First of all, our bill has three 
very simple goals. The first one is to put emphasis on moving peo- 
ple off the welfare rolls and into the work force. Second, is to re- 
quire a great deal of an increase in individual responsibility, and 
third is to give States greater flexibility. 

We see several problems with our current system as it relates to 
that first goal of moving people off welfare into work. First of all, 
our current system exempts over half of the caseload and requires 
less than 12 percent of that caseload to participate in JOBS Pro- 
grams, so the present system does not really put the emphasis on 
work, but encourages that continued dependence. 

Second is, and one of the reasons for this is the States don’t re- 
ceive the necessary resources in order to move people into the job 
training part of the present plans. In fact, right now only 14 States 
draw down their total Federal allotment for this particular JOBS 
Program and 10 States draw down less than 50 percent of the 
funds that are available to them now because they don’t have the 
additional resources necessary to do that. 

Third is that the current system does not give any incentives to 
move off the welfare rolls and into work. Several reasons. Loss of 
health care, child care needs are not usually met, and there are 
disincentives for families built into our present programs. 

Our bill addresses this issue of work in several ways. First of all, 
we believe that oiu" reform bill will move more people into work 
programs than any other comprehensive bill that is going to be 
placed before you. In fact, we think that it will be over four times 
greater than those who are currently in the JOBS Programs. 

Our bill provides incentives so that individuals will move from 
welfare to work, first by extending the transitional Medicaid bene- 
fits from 1 to 2 years, by giving States greater resources to provide 
child care facilities, and it allows States the option of eliminating 
the so-called 100-hour rule or any disincentives to a marriage situ- 
ation. 

Our bill also states that resources will be provided so that States 
can develop their own programs, and we do this by increasing the 
share of the current matching rates for the JOBS Program to 70 
percent or the Medicaid rate plus 10 percent, whichever is greater. 

The problems with our current system as it relates to the second 
area, that of individual responsibility, is that it places very little 
responsibility on the aspect of work and job search. Second, there 
are no time limits for welfare recipients who become dependent on 
welfare as opposed to those who would seek a job. 

It also, as we know, we have seen tremendous increases in teen- 
age pregnancy rates and the child enforcement provisions have 
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very little teeth in them. In fact, much of that goes uncollected. Es- 
timates are that some 63 percent of absent parents contribute no 
child support and that there is an estimated $34 billion of child 
support that goes uncollected each year. 

Our bill addresses this area of individual responsibility in several 
ways. First of all, it requires that an individual engage in a mini- 
mum of 30 hours a week of activity, that at the beginning they sign 
an employability contract, and that they begin a job search imme- 
diately. Our bill would set a 2-year time limit on what we call the 
Work First Program and it gives States the options of providing 
community service as an additional alternative. 

As far as teen pregnancy is concerned, it calls for a national cam- 
paign to prevent teenage pregnancy with funding for that program. 
It would prohibit minor mothers from public housing and require 
that minor parents live at home or with another responsible adult. 
It would give States the option to deny AFDC cash benefits for ad- 
ditional children. 

As far as child support enforcement, we would place stronger re- 
quirements for paternity establishment. We would have penalties 
for those who do not pay child support, including wage withholding 
and reporting to credit bureaus. We would in fact hold grand- 
parents liable for the support payments for minors if their chil- 
dren — if their children who are the parents are themselves minors. 
It would provide a State option to allow noncustodial parents, that 
is in most cases the male noncustodial parent, if he is 25 and 
under, to also participate in a public work off so that he could pay 
for the benefits of child support that he has not paid. 

The flexibility of our current system is the third problem area. 
First of all, there is too much difficulty obtaining waivers through 
our present bureaucratic process; second. States don’t have the 
ability to implement the work programs they might choose; and 
third. States don’t have the option of dropping recipients who fail 
to cooperate. 

Our bill addresses these very quickly in several ways. It allows 
States the option of developing their own work programs. It has a 
State option for the development of community service programs, 
and it consolidates child care programs into a block grant to give 
them flexibility there. 

Mr. Chairman, very briefly, that is an overview of the program 
that we have proposed in legislation and will soon be introducing. 
There is a second element of that that Mrs. Lincoln will address 
as it relates to SSI. I would ask her to present that at this time. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN NATHAN DEAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE on HUMAN RESOURCES 
HOUSE COMMITTEE of WAYS and MEANS 

Hearing on Welfare Reform 
January 30, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I want thank you for 
scheduling this hearing on welfare reform, and providing me with this opportunity 
to testify regarding our panel's proposal. 

We all know the current system is broken and is in need of repair. Too few 
people participate in work programs; teenage pregnancies are growing at alarming 
rates, both parents are not held responsible to care for their children; states do not 
have the flexibility to pursue innovative strategies in welfare reform; and welfare 
has become way of life for too many people. The proposal we will be introducing in 
the coming days addresses these problems and will truly provide for reform in our 
welfare system. 

Work 


Our bill creates Work First, a program designed to replace the current JOBS 
program. Our bill sets participation rates for the Work First program which will 
move more individuals into work programs than any other comprehensive welfare 
reform bill and provides sufficient funding for states to meet these participation 
rates. When fully implemented, our bill would require a participation rate four times 
greater than the current JOBS program. 

There are disincentives in the current system for individuals to move off 
welfare and into work. Recipients who get jobs are in jeopardy of losing both 
health care and child care, thus making welfare more attractive than work. Our bill 
addresses these problems by extending Transitional Medical Assistance from one 
year to two years and by providing increased child care assistance. States will also 
be given flexibility to use federal funds to provide child care programs. In addition, 
states will have the option to eliminate the 100-hour rule that penalizes families. 

Individual Responsibility 

The current system places little responsibility on the welfare recipients with 
regard to work and job search. Work First would require individuals who participate 
in the program to sign an employability contract, begin job search immediately and 
engage in a minimum of 30 hours a week in a work related activity. Individuals 
who failed to comply with the requirements of the program would be sanctioned. 

In addition, there will be a two-year time-limit placed on each participant in the 
Work First program. If states exercise the option to develop community service 
programs, participants will be required to work a minimum of 35 hours per week 
with 5 hours devoted to job search. 

Teenage pregnancy has become a national tragedy in our country. Too many 
teens are becoming parents and too few are able to responsibly care for and nurture 
their children. Flalf of all unmarried teen mothers receive AFDC within a year of the 
birth of their child and three-fourths receive AFDC by the time the child turns five. 
To combat these problems our bill does the following: 

• Calls for a National Campaign on Teenage Pregnancy. 


Prohibits minor mothers from receiving public housing and requires them to 
live with their parents or a responsible adult. 
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The current child support system is at best ineffective. Today, 
approximately 63 percent of absent parents pay no child support. Studies show 
that $34 billion in child support payments go uncollected each year. Our bill 
improves child support enforcement which is a critical part of reforming the welfare 
system. We believe that both parents should be required to support their children 
and we put in tough new provisions for parents who refuse to pay child support. 
These measures include the following; wage withholding, forfeiture of property and 
reporting child support arrearges to credit bureaus. In addition, we hold 
grandparents liable for financial support of the offspring of their minor children. 


Our bill would foster a federal-state partnership in welfare. States would be 
given the flexibility to pursue innovative approaches and would be given the 
resources to allow them to successfully implement their programs. We recognize 
that it is not enough to simply give states flexibility to reform welfare if the states 
do not have enough resources to move individuals off of welfare and into work. 

Under the current system, states have to go through a bureaucratic waiver 
process which gives too much discretion to the Secretary of HHS to modify or deny 
state waivers. In essence, the current system places the burden of proof on the 
states to justify why their program is preferable to the system dictated by the 
federal government. Our bill would reverse this presumption and encourage states 
to develop their own plan. State plans would be guaranteed approval by the 
Secretary of HHS, provided they meet minimal guidelines set forth in this bill. 

In 1 988, Congress passed the Family Support Act, which was designed to 
make welfare a transitional system by providing education and job training 
assistance to welfare recipients. Unfortunately, only about ten percent of the 
caseload is required to participate. Only fourteen states currently draw down all of 
their JOBS money and ten states draw less than 50 percent of their allotments. 

Our bill would make it easier for states to draw down available federal funds, by 
increasing the federal share of these matching rates. 

Our bill also provides states with greater flexibility and greater resources in 
child care. Currently, states provide child care assistance through four separate 
federal programs with different eligibility requirements and regulations. The stales 
must move families from one child care assistance program to another - with all 
the attendant paperwork - every time the family's status changes. In addition, the 
funding provided by the federal government is not sufficient to cover all eligible 
families. The legislation we are proposing will consolidate these four major 
programs - Child Care Development Block Grant, AFDC child care, transitional child 
care assistance and At-risk child care — into a capped block grant within the Title 
XX program. The bill increases funding to accommodate the increased caseload 
that will result from this bill and to eliminate the existing shortfalls in coverage. 

Our bill also includes the following provisions with respect to state 
flexibility: 

• Consolidates the current child care programs into a block grant under the 
Title XX program. 

• Gives states the option to have a Community Service program. 

• Gives states the option to recycle up to 10% of the previous year's caseload 
back into the system. 


Gives states the option to deny AFDC benefits for additional children. 
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• Sets the state matching rate for the Work First program at 70% or ten 
percent above the Medicaid matching rate, whichever is higher. 

Mr. Chairman, before I yield to Congresswoman Blanche Lincoln to discuss 
the Supplemental Security Income aspects of our bill, I want to thank you again for 
the opportunity to testify before your Subcommittee and we look forward to 
working with this Committee and the rest of our colleagues on welfare reform. 
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Mr. Collins. Mrs. Lincoln. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BLANCHE LAMBERT LINCOLN, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

ARKANSAS 

Mrs. Lincoln. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to begin by 
thanking you for allowing this panel to testify today and for hold- 
ing such comprehensive hearings on this very important subject. 

Congressman Deal has done an excellent job of outlining our pro- 
posal to reform the Nation’s welfare system and he, along with my 
colleagues here, as well as our staff, have worked hard, both this 
session and last session, to put together a comprehensive plan that 
will address that issue. 

I wholeheairtedly believe that our plan will fundamentally change 
the way the welfare system works by promoting work over depend- 
ence, strengthening individual responsibility and giving the States 
the flexibility that they need to be creative in their approach to 
solving these problems. 

However, welfare reform is not limited to simply the AFDC Pro- 
gram. I am here to discuss an area of reform that has been the 
focus of much attention over the past several months, but an area 
that I have had an active interest in since coming to Congress 2 
years ago; The Supplemental Security Income Program for Chil- 
dren, what some others have called crazy checks. 

I became interested in this program after numerous constituents, 
including teachers, doctors, concerned citizens, came to me with 
concerns and allegations over SSI for Children. Their concerns 
were similar, if not identical, to those mentioned by Congressman 
McCrery last Friday in the hearing, allegations of parents coaching 
their children to misbehave in order to qualify for benefits, and a 
program so subjective and loosely managed that its integrity was 
constantly being challenged. 

After a careful review of the program and after testifying before 
this panel under then-Chairman Ford’s leadership last year, I re- 
quested, along with several of my colleagues in the House and Sen- 
ate, that the GAO investigate the allegations of abuse as well as 
the overall soimdness of this program. That report will be released 
in the coming weeks, but preliminary results from the GAO con- 
firm really our worst fears: The SSI Program is out of control and 
the Congress must do something about it. 

While the GAO has concluded that it is difficult to detect cases 
where coaching has occurred, they have raised serious concerns 
over the soundness of the program’s structure, specifically with the 
individualized functional assessment or IFA process. 

Mr. Chairman, I won’t go over the evidence that was submitted 
during Friday’s hearing, but I would like to point out one telling 
figure: In the past 5 years the number of children receiving SSI 
benefits has grown from 300,000 to nearly 900,000, a 300-percent 
increase. While I know that there are several le^timate reasons for 
growth in the program, including the Zebley decision and increased 
outreach efforts that were presented by the SSA, growth on such 
a substantial level suggests to me that either this pro^am is in se- 
rious need of reform or America is experiencing nothing short of a 
full blown crisis in childhood disability. 
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I believe that the former is true, that this program needs fun- 
damental reform. Specifically I believe that the IFA process is in- 
herently flawed. In order to begin moving toward reform, this 
group proposes a very simple deadline under which to consider this 
extremely complicated problem. 

We would propose that 90 days after the newly formed Commis- 
sion on Childhood Disability submits its report to the Congress, 
funding for the SSI Program for Children will be capped at fiscal 
year 1994 spending levels, unless Congress acts on the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations or a substitute to those recommendations. 

I want to make it abundantly clear that it is not the intention 
or the desire of any member of this panel to deny or reduce bene- 
fits to children who are truly disabled. On the contrary, we want 
to be helpful in finding a solution that will serve the truly needy 
and resupport public confidence in the program to make sure that 
the resources are truly getting to the disability of the child. We be- 
lieve that this deadline gives Congress sufficient time to act. The 
Commission, which is chaired by former Representative Jim Slat- 
tery, has until November 30 of this year to present its findings. 
During that time, we fully intend to work with the Commission 
and with you, the Committee, and the Subcommittee, to find a via- 
ble solution. It would not be until 3 months after the submission 
date that our proposal would go into effect, well over 1 year from 
today. We believe that this Congress can achieve a solution before 
we reach that deadline. 

As was noted in Friday’s hearing, this is an extremely com- 
plicated problem. Some have deemed it one of the most difficult so- 
cial welfare issues to come along in 20 years. Keeping that in mind, 
I would urge all Members who have an interest in reforming this 
program to proceed vdth caution and prudent deliberation. We do 
not want to harm those who — to whom we intend to be assisting. 
We want to correct the abuse so that those resources will be there 
for those who are truly disabled and that the resources go toward 
dealing with that disability. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I again want to thank you for allowing 
us to testify today and we look forward to working with you on all 
of these issues. 

Mr. Collins. And we thank you for that testimony. And the Fri- 
day hearing was a real interesting hearing too and it is one we 
have got to travel with caution on. 

Mr. Clement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB CLEMENT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. Clement. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to be here 
with all of you. I want all of you to know that we have worked dili- 
gently. I am speaking for the colleagues, as well as members of our 
staff, on a good bill and we expect it to go a long, long way and 
to become law. 

I might share with you just recently, I have had the opportunity 
to meet with some welfare recipients, teenage mothers, and I spoke 
to them just frankly about their situation. All of them in high 
school, all of them with very, very young children. They want a 
new way of life, but they really don’t know where to get started. 
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but I shared with them that in our bill, they are going to have to 
share the name of the father of the child if they want to be able 
to draw any kind of financial assistance. Are you willing to do that? 

And I might share with you every one of them said, yes, we 
would, but then when I also asked them, I said, well, tell me some- 
thing about the father of your children, since all of them were in 
high school and teenage mothers. All the fathers were 25 and over 
that are preying on young girls. You have got a club in Boston, 
Massachusetts that they call the 20/20 Club where it is a game to 
see if you can get 20 girls pregnant before age 20. 

That is a sad commentary for all of us in this country when we 
look at welfare, which has made people more dependent, it has pe- 
nalized marriage, it has defeated what we know of as the work 
ethic, but most welfare recipients want a better way of life, but 
they know also under the present system, if they take a job now, 
they are going to lose their welfare and what is the mother going 
to do with small children? 

And that is where most of your welfare recipients are today. 
They are a mother with small children, and those are the ones we 
want to help. 1 don’t think any of us want to penalize them at all. 
We want a program. We want a bill. We want some legislation that 
is passed in law that will help people help themselves, and that is 
what I like about our bill and — ^that we have worked together on 
very diligently and that is stressing work, number one; number 
two, individual responsibility; and number three. State flexibility, 
because the States need that flexibility in order to solve many of 
the welfare problems that we have today so we can prepare our- 
selves for the 21st century. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to present our 
proposal to bring about an end to the welfare as we know it. 

I believe restoring American's trust in government is the 
single greatest challenge facing this Congress. The American 
people are perilously close to losing their faith in this 
institution and its' members ability to effectively govern. We 
are each blessed with a wonderfully unique opportunity to serve 
in this body, as members of the greatest institution of its kind. 
We were sent here by the people, and it is the people's work that 
we are here to do. It is my opinion that some members of this 
government seem to be under the impression that their service is 
a guaranteed right. Public service is a privilege... not a 
right . 

The American people feel we have been too consumed with 
preserving and promoting government rather than the will and 
liberties of the governed. Many have come to feel that the 
Washington Beltway which encircles this capital city has become a 
physical barrier and the embodiment of a learning curve.... and 
when left with no alternative they revolted. 

One need look no further than our welfare system to find an 
illustration of the disconnect between the people and their 
government. Welfare recipients feel trapped in a system which 
penalizes marriage and robs them of their initiative, motivation, 
and self-esteem. Others look at welfare and see another wasteful 
government progrcun plagued by abuse which promotes dependency and 
leaves them wondering why their hard-earned dollars continue to 
support this bureaucratic nightmare. The States, cities, 
localities and counties which administer the program are faced 
with the prospect of providing to a growing population while 
dealing with inflexible rules and regulations and a chronically 
insufficient supply of funds. 

And what do I see?.... I see all these things. 

Government has failed. 

Reforming welfare is not a revolutionary idea. Reform has 
been kicked around for more than a decade. In fact, significant 
reforms have been Instituted as recently as 1988. But, any 
attempts to introduce meaningful changes to this system via 
simple reforms are destined to fail. 

We propose to replace the current system based on income- 
maintenance with a partnership. An equal partnership which 
empowers the individual and guarantees the opportunity to become 
self -supportive in exchange for a commitment to personal 
responsibility, accountability, and hard work. A partnership 
which recognizes that it is the States and localities, those out 
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there on the front llnee, that know best how to provide for the 
specific Individual needs of their citizenry and allows them the 
flexibility to do so. And in exchange, we would require that 
every effort be made to move individuals from dependency to self- 
sufficiency. 

Not just simple reforms but meaningful change. 

Our proposal is based on three fundamental principles: NOBK, 
IMSIVIDUAI. SESPOHSIBILITT, AND STATE FLEXIBILITY. 

The current JOBS program is woefully inadequate. Although 
there have been success stories in the JOBS prograun, they have 
been far too limited and far too scarce. Recipients tell of 
being shuffled from one training program to another, attending 
class after class, but never having worked or attended a job 
Interview. Our bill places an enphasis on job placement rather 
than meaningless dead-end training programs. That is not to say 
that an individual cannot receive additional educational and 
technical assistance. Our bill provides such services; however, 
they will only be utilized in Chose cases in which it can be 
demonstrated that these services will lead to full-time gainful 
employment . 

Under the federal work program, or Work First, recipients 
must participate in a required number of hours of work and job 
search each week in exchange for benefits during this two year 
period. Or, States may design their own work program provided 
they meet certain basic criteria. 

We recognize Chat due to a number of circumstances such as 
economic hardships, a lack of available jobs, or an individual's 
need for more specialized assistance, there may be a number of 
individuals which have not been placed in a permanent position 
prior to the end of the two year Work First program. For this 
reason, we allow, but do not require. States to initiate a 
community service program. As in the Work First program, 
participation is limited to two years and Individuals will be 
required to spend a specific number of hours working and looking 
for full-time employment each week. 

Our second principle, individual responsibility, is based on 
the notion of tough love. I have two beautiful daughters. 
Elizabeth who is 13 and Rachel who is 11. Ky wife and I love our 
daughters dearly and have tried to instill good values in them. 

We have taught them the difference between right and wrong and 
trust they will make the right decisions. And we make every 
effort to nurture them and see that each receives the attention 
and encouragement they need. But, as every parent knows, no 
matter what you do, there comes a time when your children must be 
disciplined. Elizabeth and Rachel know that we have rules which 
must be followed, and that my wife and I have certain 
expectations of them. They also know that they will be held 
accountable if these guidelines are not adhered to. 

Our bill takes this same approach. We make every effort 
possible to ensure that each recipient has a real opportunity to 
return to the workforce permanently. In return, we ensure that 
they are aware that there are specific expectations of them and 
that they will be held accountable for their actions and 
disciplined when necessary. These expectations do not simply 
apply to the recipients themselves but in some instances extend 
beyond the program participants to include the non- custodial 
parents and grandparents as well. 

Our third principle reaffirms our belief that it is not the 
federal government but the frontline administrators of these 
programs which best know the needs in their area. For this 
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reason we give the program back to the States. But, unlike other 
proposals, we do not simply shift the burden to the States and 
run away. We believe that as it is a federally mandated progreim 
the federal government has a responsibility to ensure that the 
States have someone to turn to for support and assistance. Our 
bill includes general criteria to guide the States in developing 
their work progreuns; however, beyond the broad criteria, States 
are given a tremendous cunount of flexibility. For example, we 
propose to eliminate the time'Consy;ning, bureaucvatic-laden - ' 
waiver process. States would have the freedom to design their 
own programs, set penalties for non-compliance, and choose 
between a simple two-year time limit and an expanded community 
service component among other things . 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, there are single-working parents out 
there that struggle day to day just to keep their head above 
water and are just a paycheck, missed child support payment, or 
sick child away from welfare. Many of these individuals often 
work two or sometimes three jobs just to provide for their 
children and stay off of the welfare rolls. It would be easier 
for them to quit their jobs and accept welfare -- their children 
would have health care, they would get a lot more rest and he/she 
would have the security of knowing chat every month they would 
receive a check. But these individuals have accepted 
responsibility and demonstrated that they are willing to do 
whatever necessary to avoid welfare. Mr. Chairman, the actions 
of these individuals have largely been ignored while less 
industrious individuals have been given access to government 
progrcuns and assistance. Our bill recognizes the sacrifices 
these individuals have made and extends a helping hand and a 
gentle boost - 

Mr, Chairman, I again want to thank you for allowing roe to 
testify before this committee. We have a wonderful opportunity 
to make a real difference in the lives of thousands of 
individuals. The President, the Congress, and the person on the 
street all agree that the current system is not working. 

I remind the members of this committee that the American 
people are watching. They are skeptical. Welfare reform 
provides a real opportunity to make meaningful changes and 
demonstrate to them that we can still govern effectively. We 
must not allow this golden opportunity to pass us by - to do so 
would be a tragedy. I for one and committed to ensuring that we 
don't blow it... are you? 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Clement. 

Mr. Tanner. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN S. TANNER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. Tanner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I won’t take long. I want 
to thank you all for having this hearing and allowing us to partici- 
pate. I think from what we heard from the last panel and what our 
colleagues here today have already said, the present system has 
the wrong incentives in it. It is broken and the question all too 
often now has to do with what is necessary to qualify for a check 
rather than what is necessary to return to work and be productive. 
And how we move people from dependency to productivity, I think, 
is the major question here. 

We believe this approach that we have taken is a centrist ap- 
proach that certainly would commend itself to you all for study and 
consideration as we try to form a consensus on how best to, I think, 
fix a system that is wrongheaded, one that rewards irresponsible 
behavior rather than encourages personal responsibility as has 
been alluded to. 

There is a woman that I spoke with in my district back in Jack- 
son, Tennessee, Connie Putnam, who made it off of welfare and she 
indicates some of the problems with trying to get off welfare in the 
present system. We almost discourage people from saving any 
money to try to help themselves make the transition. 

And so all of us know the problems with the present system and 
the reverse incentives that are there to help people, and again, I 
won’t take a long time, but thank you very much for your allowing 
us to be here. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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U.S. Rep. John Tanner 
1127 Longworth HOB 
WashingtMi, D.C. 20515 
8th Distrkt, Tennessee 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, distinguished 
guests, 1 want to thank you for allowing us to appear before you today. 
I want to commend this panel’s diligence as the first round of hearings 
examining the future of welfare reform in the 104th Congress nears 
conclusion. 


The vision behind welfare was simple and logical. When these 
programs were being put in place it was said they would be the vehicle 
that gives those who need it, a second chance. But the evolution of 
these programs has led people in many cases to broken families and 
lifelong dependency over generations. 


That is surely not what welfare was intended to be then, now, or 
ever. And people like Connie Hooper Putman illustrate welfare’s good 
intentions. Along with her two children she now Jives in Madison 
County in our West Tennessee district. After more than 10 years of 
marriage and running the family household, Ms. Putman found herself 
divorced with two children to raise, bills to pay, and no immediate 
source of income. She needed a second chaiKe. 


So Ms. Putman contacted Larry Tilman and his staff at the local 
office of the Tennessee Department of Human Resources. She has 
completed her nursing class work in a continuing education program at 
Dyersburg State Community College. Her classes there were subsidized 
contingent on good grades. All that is left to complete is her clinical 
requirement, which she hopes to do this spring. And Jackson-Madison 
County General Hospital, rural West Tennessee’s largest hospital, is one 
of the places she has applied to complete her clinical assignment. This 
will ultimately give her the tools to seek work as a full-time nurse. 

Ms. Putman is now working at Jackson’s UT Family Practice in 
its medical records section. Now only the completion of her clinical 
work stands between her and a job. Recently remarried, she has the 
promise of gainful employment and new opportunity in her hands. 

We all agree that this kind of individual success is the goal of 
welfare. Welfare cannot be a way of life. It should be a second chance 
for an individual or a family; a bridge from dependency to productivity. 
Welfare should offer our citizens transitional assistance en route to a 
new job, self-sufficiency, and financial security, rather than subsidizing 
a way of life divorced from work, family, and personal responsibility. 

Today’s welfare programs spend nearly $300 billion at the federal, 
state, and local levels of government and often trap those in the system 
in a cycle of dependency. Now the questions all too often have more to 
do with what is necessary to qualify for a check than what is necessary 
to quickly return to the workforce as a productive citizen. What’s 
more, eligibility standards for welfare assistance seem to encourage 
many of the problems welfare is supposed to solve. More babies are 
being bom out of wedlock in part because it pays. Single parent 
families are the mle because assistance eligibility depends on one parent 
living outside the home. And while recipients are enrolled in these 
programs they are effectively barred from saving much money for the 
future. 
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The incentives contained in current law are wrong headed and 
must be changed. Parenthetically. I personally believe this system is 
one factor in the explosion of violent juvenile crime in this country. 

You will remember that President Franklin Roosevelt toward the 
end of the Depression, once said, "Continued dependence upon relief 
induces a spiritual and moral disintegration fundamentally destructive to 
the national fibre. To dole out relief in this way is to administer a 
narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human spirit. . . . The Federal 
Government must and shall quit this business of relief.” 

That sounds distincdy like something he might say today if he 
could see what welfare in America has become because that is the exact 
effect of much of our welfare establishment. 

And it is why we will be introducing our reform legislation in the 
next few days. Our approach demands personal responsibility for one’s 
future. Our bill advocates time limited assistance, strong child support 
requirements, and wide flexibility for states to opt out of the federal 
network. In short, we demand work in exchange for assistance. 
Receiving a check .solely becauy a recipient meets an eligibility 
requirement is no longer an option. 

The question for welfare recipients should be what is required to 
return to the workforce as soon as possible. Moreover, the underlying 
principle for welfare policy should be an obligation to work rather than 
a right to income maintenance. 

We place a two-year, lifetime limit on participation in a Work 
First program. For those who still have not found employment, a 
Conmiiinity Service program would permit a two-year assistance 
extension. These time limits impose an incentive for recipients to take 
the necessary steps to move from welfare into the. workforce. We 
require job search immediately upon entrance into the program and 
impose sanctions on those who do not comply with program 
requirements. 

Our bill is about taking the steps necessary for those in the system 
to maintain their family units intact. We call for the disadvantages built 
into the current system that penalize marriage to be abolished, and 
demand that fathers must be identified at birth in exchange for benefits. 
Knowing who the father is will allow social services officials to better 
track dead-beat fathers and collect child support payments. Non- 
custodial parents should not have to be forced to t^e an active and 
responsible role in the lives of children they help bring into this world. 
Our bill sends a strong and clear message to non-custodial parents that 
failure to assist in the support of their children will not be tolerated. 

Our bill does not deny minor mothers benefits as some other 
proposals do. But we do demand that they live with parents or 
guardians and complete their education in exchange for assistance. 

And finally, we provide the states with great flexibility in terms of 
their own welfare programs and experiments. We would set up a 
federal model for those states with no established network, allowing 
those states that already have programs in place to easily opt out of the 
federal model. 4 4” 1 5 S 
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More than half of the states - including my home state of 
Tennessee - have proposed reforms or sought waivers from the federal 
government to change welfare at the state level. Our states are the great 
laboratories available to help find out what works and we should take 
better advantage of their ingenuity. This bill lets us do just that. 

I would commend this legislation to you for your consideration as 
I believe there is significant room for common agreement to move this 
debate forward. 

Finally, many would agree, and some have suggested, that welfare 
reform cannot be driven by selfish, individual prejudices if it is to have 
any chance at all to be successful. Nor can it be derailed by a steadfast 
desire to maintain the same kinds of programs that have failed the very 
people they were intended to lift up. Any reform must move people 
from dependency to productivity through a community-minded desire to 
improve the quality of life we all seek for ourselves, our families, and 
our fellow citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for allowing me the opportunity to 
be with you and your distinguished colleagues today. 
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Mr. Collins. And we thank you too. 

Mr. Stenholm, we go back to you. Do you have a statement or 
you just want to defer now to questions? 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Stenholm. I have the written statement that I sent to the 
Committee last Friday. I should ask that it be inserted in the 
record and I stand ready to answer questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Collins. Very good. Each statement will be entered into the 
record. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of 

CONGRESSMAN CHARLES W. STENHOLM 
before 

Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Human Resources 
January 30, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify before your Committee 
regarding the very important issue of reforming our current welfare system. I, like 
many Americans, feel that the time has come to seriously evaluate the structure of 
our system and provide constructive solutions to problems within it. 

I come before you today with the hope that we can all work in a cooperative manner 
to develop a plan that transforms our current system into the type of program that it 
should be--a temporary helping hand for those who need a chance to get back on 
their feet again. To this end, I have been working with a group of concerned 
Members of Congress to develop a comprehensive reform proposal which we believe 
provides some middle ground in addressing many of the problems in our current 
welfare system. 

I think we all agree that the focus of welfare reform should be getting people off of 
the welfare rolls and into work. It has become very obvious, however, that while we 
may agree on the goal, it is not as easy to agree on how to get there. Having said 
that, I feel that the welfare reform proposal we are developing incorporates many 
provisions from both sides of the aisle and provides a centrist approach to intelligently 
reforming our welfare system without hurting those individuals who need a helping 
hand. We cannot take the limited view that welfare reform simply means cutting the 
cost of welfare. Welfare reform is not simply cutting services and denying benefits in 
order to have a budgetary fix. Welfare reform involves real people with real needs, 
which do not just disappear once the funds are cut. Their needs will continue, the 
same as before, unless we provide some of the necessary assistance to move them off 
of welfare into jobs. 

I realize, too, that there are many instances of fraud and abuse in our system. As 
the former Chairman of the Agriculture Subcommittee on Department Operations and 
Nutridon, I have worked tirelessly to correct deficiencies in the Food Stamp program 
and 1 am well aware of the need for continued improvement. I am here today 
because I believe that we can continue to work together to make further 
improvements within the system. 

The welfare reform proposal that we have developed addresses these basic problems 
by, first, emphasizing work over welfare. One of the basic tenets of the proposal is 
the establishment of the Work First program, which fundamentally reforms the JOBS 
segment of our current welfare system. The new Work First program requires 
participants to begin job search and job placement activities as soon as they enter the 
program, which provides individuals with the opportunity to immediately begin 
working their way toward self-sufficiency. 

Second, we change the focus of welfare from a seeira'ngly endless hand-out to a 
temporary hand up. The perception of our welfare system as a permanent way of life 
has evolved from years of providing benefits to recipients without a sensible plan for 
moving them off of the welfare system. Therefore, we propose a time limited 
assistance program that would empower individuals to move from welfare to work. 

As an incentive to work, the plan would provide transition assistance to make work 
pay more than welfare. States also would be allowed to deny recipients benefits if 
they do not have jobs after two years in a work program. 

Third, we propose changing the perception that government bears all of the 
responsibility for those in need. Individuals also must accept their share of 
responsibility in providing for their families. In order to shift the focus to individuals, 
we strengthen child support enforcement and hold grandparents liable for financial 
support of children of their minor children. The proposal allows states to deny 
increases in AFDC funding to mothers who have additional children while receiving 
these benefits. It also requires minor mothers to live with a parent or a responsible 
adult. 
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Finally, we realize that a "one-size-Cts-all' approach to welfare reform is impractical, if 
not impossible, because it does not take into account the wide range of needs and 
programs that exist. Therefore, we have provided states with the flexibility necessary 
to develop effective programs that meet their own specific needs. While the federal 
government has a role to play in setting broad guidelines in order to maintain a level 
playing field, state flexibility is the key to reforming our welfare system. 

It is my hope that states, in developing their individual plans, will look to local 
entities to see what services they are currently providing, how they are providing 
them, and how much money they are spending on their programs. 1 would encourage 
my Colleagues to take an *inventoTy at home, as 1 am, to hear from the front line 
administrators about what really is happening in our current welfare ^tem. I began 
this project in my district a few weeks ago and have received a tremendous response. 
In contacting loc^ program administrators, we are able to learn about each individual 
program as well as develop an understanding of the interaction among different 
organizations and agencies. I believe this is the first step to take in reforming our 
welfare system. Without the insight of the local people, we will have a difficult time 
finding the most appropriate solution to the problems they face everyday in providing 
basic services. 

Furthermore, I believe it is very important for us to acknowledge the different 
problems encountered by rural and urban areas. We simply caimot allow rural areas 
to be overlooked in this debate; therefore, I am currently working to identify ways to 
protect rural interests and ensure them a place at the table in the overall welfare 
reform debate. 

Reforming our welfare system, undoubtedly, is going to be a great challenge. It will 
require cooperation among federal, state, and local entities, as well as cooperation 
between Democrats and Republicans. I look forward to this challenge and I look 
forward to working together to find a resolution to this important issue. 
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Mr. Collins. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome, ladies and 
gentlemen, and Blanche, I like your new name. I hadn’t heard it 
before today. It is nice. 

I wonder, so many of the points you make are considered to be 
terribly important by Republicans and Democrats alike and your 
program sounds like, at least a portion, a major portion of the pro- 
gram we proposed in the Contract With America. 

I am wondering what areas you would find might come under 
discussion when you are dealing with us on proposing the final wel- 
fare proposal. What in your program is going to be distinctly dif- 
ferent or is there anything? 

Mr. Deal. Well, I think ours is different in that it does not take 
the approach of putting everything back on the States initially. Our 
approach is to provide the funding to the States with overall guide- 
lines and giving them great discretion in tailoring their programs 
as to how they think their State’s needs are in concert with those 
overall guidelines and objectives. 

We believe that our program will significantly put more people 
into the workplace than any of the proposals that are on the table. 
We believe that we do consolidate those Federal programs that 
should be consolidated, such as child care programs, are consoli- 
dated for funding and giving the States greater discretion as to 
how to use those. I think that is the major difference. 

Our belief is that the problem, if it is a problem, was created 
through the Federal Government’s programs, that we have a re- 
sponsibility to try to straighten those programs out, while at the 
same time providing the revenue and the flexibility to the States 
to make distinctions as their needs exist. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. I don’t really have any questions. I think the presen- 
tation has been most helpful and I think that Mr. Deal’s response 
shows that there is a lot of room for finding an answer here that 
surely will have broad appeal or could have broad appeal within 
Democratic ranks, and I think might find some linkages to both 
parties. So I thank all of you for your constructive testimony. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank all of you 
for giving us the benefit of your thoughts and your work on this 
very important subject. I think you have offered some very con- 
structive ideas that we will take a close look at. 

Just a general question for anyone on the panel. How do you 
think your proposal will be scored in terms of the budget? 

Mr. Deal. I will take a stab at it. Depending on some options 
that are still not totally in our final draft of it, it would probably 
include a cost figure somewhere in the $15 to $20 billion range 
over a 5-year period. 

Our funding mechanism, which we have not addressed here, is 
very similar to other funding mechanisms. We would — ^we would 
think the scoring, with our primary funding source being immigra- 
tion reform, would generate somewhere in the neighborhood of 
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$20.3 billion which would he more than enough to cover us on the 
high side. 

We would also have a cap on emergency assistance programs 
which CBO estimates would produce about $800 million over the 
5-year period. A phaseout of dependent child care in the $70,000 
to $90,000 range would likewise produce about $700 million over 
a 5-year period, and then the modification of the family day care 
with an income test on that program would be scored by CBO at 
about $500 million over a 5-year period. 

So we have the $20.3 billion from immigration, $800 million from 
the cap on assistance programs, $700 million on the phaseout of 
child care dependency for upper income, and the means testing on 
the day care facilities with $500 milhon. So we think that it not 
only is funded, but it is overly funded. 

Mr. McCrery. Your $20.3 billion savings from immigrants, is 
that reform of transfer payments to immigrants? 

Mr. Deal. It is an elimination of all social benefits for 
noncitizens with the exception of SSI — let’s see if I can get them 
all correct — emergency medical, food stamps — excuse me. It would 
eliminate SSI, Medicaid benefits, except for emergency, which I 
think we all understand that, food stamps would be eliminated, 
AFDC benefits would be eliminated. 

The primary distinction between ours and the Contract proposal 
I think is that you do not — I think it is asylees that you do not ex- 
clude out. We do have a 6-year exclusion period for asylees and ref- 
ugees and for those that are 75 or older who have been citizens for 
5 years, they are excluded, but that is the primary focus of it. 

Mr. McCrery. So all your savings to pay for your new program 
come basically from within the welfare system? 

Mr. Deal. That is correct. We do not have any outside funding 
source other than the three I mentioned, which are minor. And 
those are really within the system, too. 

Mr. McCrery. So net, you are going to create a savings, an over- 
all savings for what we have come to know as our welfare system. 

Mr. Deal. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. Of maybe what, $2, $3, or $5 billion over 5 years? 

Mr. Deal. At least. 

Mr. McCrery. At least? 

Mr. Deal. Right. 

Mr. McCrery. Charlie, did you have a comment? 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. McCrery, I would like to share a personal 
thought along this line as we are all grappling for the solution to 
a very difficult problem. 

It’s something that we are tr 3 ring to do at home in our own dis- 
trict right now. We are doing an inventory of all of the programs 
that we have in Abilene, Texas and San Angelo, Texas, two of my 
larger communities. As we have gotten into this discussion — and 
what brings us to you today with a recommendation — it became 
very apparent to all of us that there is no one in any community 
in the United States that can tell you all that is going on within 
that commimity. We have really no idea who is receiving what ben- 
efits from whom, or who is doing what to whom or for whom. 
Therefore, if you are going to solve a problem, it seemed to me also 
a little statement — I believe of fact — that the local people, the peo- 
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pie right there on the line that are delivering the services, have 
just as many problems with the State bureaucracy as they do with 
the Federal bureaucracy. 

Therefore, we are a little bit nervous about just saying we are 
going to solve the problem by letting the State solve the problem, 
without talking to the local people to see whether or not they agree 
with the proposed solution. I think that will perhaps — and I say 
this with an if because this is just something that I am doing per- 
sonally in my own district right now, but I found out after sharing 
this with others that others have tried this and, in fact, in some 
communities it is going on now — allow us to see if there is not a 
more efficient way of delivering better services by talking to the 
people on the firing line. I think the answer is going to be yes, but 
until we have had a little better chance to put it together with rec- 
ommendations, we chose not to make this a part of our bill that 
we will be introducing. I think, however, it is an idea and a concept 
that we really need to take a hard look at and perhaps these sav- 
ings within the system. I have read quite a few studies that strong- 
ly suggest that we can do a much better job of helping those truly 
needy by a more efficient administration of the program at the 
local level. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Ms. Lambert, I want to ask you another question, but feel free 
to — with your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, just 1 second. 

On the SSI for Children Program, there is a lot of sentiment on 
this Committee to go forward with some reforms now and not wait 
on the Commission that was set up pursuant to legislation passed 
last year. So I would be interested to hear from you. 

You don’t have to go into it now, but I would be interested to 
hear from you any ideas that you have. I am sure you have thought 
about this, as to what reforms we could make now without doing 
damage to those children who truly need services and perhaps even 
cash payments, and — because I think we are going to try to move 
forward and include some SSI reform in the so-called Contract bill 
that is going to move through this Committee. 

Mrs. Lincoln. Well, my proposal in my bill, the capping at the 
1994 levels is included in our welfare reform package, and it is a 
part of that. 

If I could just step back for one moment and echo my colleagues 
here, when we talk about the differences perhaps from the Con- 
tract and what we have got, we have found that a great deal of the 
problems in the welfare reform area are programmatic in the sense 
that the programs themselves, and as Mr. Deal mentioned, that as 
opposed to just shifting the administrative burden to the States 
through block grants or other problems like that, we have to deal 
with the problems and the glitches that we have on the Federal 
level to actually correct the programs, and I think that that is what 
a lot of what we have tried to look at in this package, is to correct 
the wrongs that we may have made at the Federal level. 

The other difference that wasn’t pointed out is the child care in 
our package as opposed to the Contract. I think that is real impor- 
tauit, when you look at putting, especially young mothers and 
women back to work, is making sure that that child care is a por- 
tion of what you are doing. 
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I know we have seen some real positive results in some of the 
expansion and the pilot programs in Head Start from zero to 2, 
making sure that those programs are only made available to young 
mothers who are in school or holding a job, and we have found that 
to be very productive in limiting what we are making available and 
tying that back to their schoolwork as well as their jobs. 

On the SSI, it is very important that we move ahead, and I think 
that as I said in this hearing last year, that we have to be very 
cautious because we do not want to eliminate the benefits for those 
who are truly disabled. 

One of the biggest problems, as I mentioned in my testimony, is 
the IFA process, and as we go through that IFA process, those two 
domains out of the five that are still very subjective, looking at the 
solutions of how we deal with that, because you do not — or I cer- 
tainly do not want to indicate to anyone that there are not disabil- 
ities that coincide and come along with mental disabilities. There 
are mental disabilities that require assistance and they should, but 
as we go through that IFA process, which seems to be a big part 
of the problem, looking through that IFA process, those two do- 
mains produce too much subjectivity in calculating without giving 
the scientific verification of those illnesses that we actually need 
and that is why I say we should move with caution in dealing with 
the reform. 

If we cap it at 1994 levels, it gives us time to make those studies 
more thorough. The GAO report that will come out in the following 
couple of weeks presents to us that problem, that if we do go in 
and change that entire process, we run a very strong risk of elimi- 
nating the assistance and the resources getting to those that are 
mentally disabled because they do fall into those two domains and 
those two categories. 

So those have been my cautions, but I do think that we should 
move Eihead. I would be more than happy to work with you all in 
coming up and using the knowledge and the background that I 
have gained. 

Again, the block grants, we have concerns that we are just push- 
ing, again, the administrative burden onto the States in that re- 
spect. And you have also spoken and mentioned, I think, about a 
Medicaid expansion. I just sat on the Health Subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee, which that does fall under our jurisdiction, 
and would be delighted to be able to work through that element 
with you all and coming up with some real hard, fast solutions that 
will put us in the right direction. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, I apologize, I said Ms. Lambert 
and it should be Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lincoln. Have you ever in your life ever seen something 
cause so much confusion as a woman getting married and changing 
her name? 

Mr. McCrery. We are pleased to have you. I would be interested 
though, Mrs. Lincoln, in some specific proposals for changes right 
now, if you have any, because frankly, this Member is not prepared 
to maintain the status quo for another year or another 2 years 
waiting on the Commission. I think we have enough evidence in to 
know that the program as currently structured is just broken and 
we need to at least make an attempt to fix it. 
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Then let the Commission come in and tell us how those changes 
are working and how we might add further changes to improve the 
program, but it is clear to me that this program is badly broken. 
We are spending too much money and we need to at least make 
a stab at fixing it, so any specific proposals you have for reform 
now, I would be interested in getting from you. 

Mrs. Lincoln. We will be glad to work with you, and I would 
just like to comment that the Commission does meet and has to 
come up with its report by November 30. 

Mr. McCrery. Yes, I am aware of that. I got that date changed 
from November 1996 to November 1995 when we considered that 
in this Committee last year, but I was — even at that time, I was 
not in favor of creating a Commission. I was in favor of action. So 
anything that you could get us now would be appreciated. 

Mrs. Lincoln. We will be glad to work with you. 

Mr. Collins. I didn’t interrupt the gentleman because those are 
some of the questions I want to get to do, so I just yielded him my 
time. 

But we appreciate each of you with your testimony, we appre- 
ciate the fact that this is an issue that we all recognize needs to 
be addressed, and I believe we are going to travel forward with it. 
It is going to be traveled forward with a bipartisan effort. 

Thanks again. 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask one brief question be- 
fore the panelists leave? I either missed it or I didn’t hear it, or 
it is not in your proposal. 

On your second point of increasing individual responsibility, do 
you include a deadbeat dad proposal? 

Mr. Deal. Yes, our proposal does include provisions for addi- 
tional efforts for child support enforcement, yes. 

Mr. Collins. Thanks again and our next panel will come for- 
ward. 

OK, we will begin with Mr. Walsh from New York. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES T. WALSH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to appear 
before this Committee today and I appreciate your giving me the 
opportunity to do so. 

My testimony is about Supplemental Security Income, commonly 
known as SSI. I want to tell you a personal experience that an- 
gered me and in fact moved me to testify here today. 

Early last year, I met with several social workers in my Syracuse 
District office. They had requested the meeting. These are people 
of deep social conscience. They were worried and they were upset. 
The subject of their concern was the abuse of SSI that they witness 
firsthand, and ultimately, the effect that that abuse has on a sys- 
tem of support for families within the public school system. 

I was moved by their comments. In a nutshell, they explained 
how easy it is for a child to become qualified for SSI, often fraudu- 
lently. 

The reward is an additional $400 per month. As I say — I say ad- 
ditional, because often the family is already receiving AFDC and 
Medicaid benefits. Very often the family has become entangled in 
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a government system which tempts them to deceive the govern- 
ment and discourages them from seeking work. 

By the way, I served as a caseworker early in my career. To state 
the obvious, I am fully aware of the real needs of Americans who, 
without welfare, would be destitute and incapable of helping them- 
selves. 

Having said that, this hearing is not about punishing the poor. 
My testimony is not meant to belittle the needy. Our efforts are 
about fairness, to taxpayers, to law-abiding public assistance recipi- 
ents, and to the children who are directly affected by the behavior 
of the adults who intentionally abuse the system. 

Imagine hearing this as I did from social workers: Parents are 
coaching their children to act out in school. This behavior is consid- 
ered a disability by the Social Security Administration. 

This is something to make your blood boil. In one instance, they 
talked about a woman who had four children, and this was early 
on in their experience with this, so the mother came in with four 
children, asked that these kids be reviewed for disability. 

They did that and they determined that three of them were per- 
fectly normal, one had a slight learning disability. So they went 
back to the mother and they proudly proclaimed to the mother, you 
are the mother of three very healthy children and one with a slight 
reading disability. The mother immediately said, go find something 
wrong with the rest of them. 

Even more galling is the fact that while the pa 3 Tnent is made to 
the families, the remediation is already being done in the school 
district at no cost to that family. That is because the school district 
in New York State receives $3,000 to $4,000 per year per student 
determined to be disabled. Clearly the feeling among these dedi- 
cated workers, whose loyalty to the children is demonstrable and 
beyond question, is that money is being paid for bogus disabilities 
and that the waste is discrediting the overall good efforts of their 
colleagues. 

The allegation from these social workers is that the direct pay- 
ment is being used for material items, cars, televisions, and vaca- 
tions. The people who are abusing the system know they will not 
be dropped from the rolls because their cases are never reviewed. 

So I propose changing the system to meet this problem in three 
specific ways. First, I will propose that the definition by which a 
child qualifies for benefits be toughened. The court’s decision may 
stand, but the requirements should be determined with counsel re- 
garding additional medical and psychological testing. 

Second, once a child qualifies, I believe there should be annual 
review of the child’s progress. Unbelievably, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration presently conducts very few such progress reviews. 

And third, the cash method of payment must be changed. Per- 
haps a voucher system to pay for remedial help not provided at the 
school will end the abuse. How can this happen? How could we 
have gone so wrong? Generally pervasive dependence on welfare 
has become a generational trait in some urban areas. Specifically, 
rulings such as the 1990 Supreme Court decision of Sullivan v. 
Zehley greatly loosened the requirements for eligibility. In Zebley, 
the court ordered the Department of Health and Human Services 
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to rewrite the definition of disabled so that children would more 
easily qualify for benefits. 

The greatest concern that I have quite frankly is that an individ- 
ual with supplemental income of $400 per month, plus AFDC bene- 
fits, plus Medicaid and other Federal support income, will be far 
better off in many cases than a household with one or two wage 
earners. 

This is not fair to the people we are trying to free from the cycle 
of dependence and to the taxpayers who expect us to institute a 
proper and decent support system for the truly needy in our coun- 
try. The initial thrust of this program was to support adults with 
severe disability, like blindness, that prohibited them from full em- 
ployment, to supplement their income. It should not be used for 
kids who can’t sit still in class. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Collins. And thank you. 

Mr. Bunn. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JIM BUNN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Mr. Bunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members. I am Jim Bunn, 
representing Oregon’s Fifth District, and I just briefly want to 
share with you some concerns regarding support for teenage moth- 
ers as we deal with this question. As a prolife Member of Congress, 
I am concerned with requirements that I think would push girls to- 
ward an abortion and that — of anything that we do when we ask 
people to be responsible for their actions — is probably the least re- 
sponsible action they could take, but I want to share the state- 
ments of one or bring to your attention the statements of one girl. 

I met with a group of constituents, six girls in a crisis pregnancy 
center. One of those girls’ father had died and the family simply 
was not in the position that we could say, go home, and it is all 
going to be fine. Another girl had been living in a storage unit. An- 
other one of the girls, I asked her how long have you been on wel- 
fare. She said, I have been on welfare for 2 weeks and as I went 
through the background, Tracey Dreger had been working two jobs 
until the day before her due date. 

This is a girl who the father of the child would take no respon- 
sibility and was in another State, and as much as we need to re- 
work the laws and get tough on the deadbeat dads, here was a 
teenage girl who just couldn’t make it without help. We have been 
providing the help. 

She is the kind of girl that I think we need to look and say the 
welfare program was appropriate for. She doesn’t like being on wel- 
fare. She is not proud of it. She is working very hard right now 
taking care of a newborn baby, but 60 days from now, she is going 
back to work. Her employer has agreed to take her back to work, 
but without public assistance, she would have a major problem 
with medical bills, she would have a major problem just surviving 
for that 2-week period, and so it is very easy to stereotype, but I 
think it is important to go back and start talking to the people that 
we are going to impact because I talked to six girls, all with very 
different circumstances, and even though it is nice to say there 
should be two parents in every home and the family should be a 
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strong unit, it doesn’t always work that way, and I don’t think that 
we are in a position that we can realistically demand that and then 
cut off support for somebody that doesn’t fit that stereotype. 

So I respectfully ask that you consider the input of some people 
who can’t be here to share those, and Tracey Dreger is an example 
that I hope you can look at her testimony. I think it conveys a real 
need that we are meeting and that we shouldn’t turn our back on. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow;] 
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HUMAN RESOURCES TESTIMONY ON WELFARE REFORM 
BY CONGRESSMAN JIM BUNN 

Mr. Chairman, I’d like to thank you and the Members of the committee for the oppoitunity 
to testify today. There are some who believe we are nishing to quick solutions about 
welfare, and I think these hearings provide ample evidence to the contrary. 

It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that we have reached a critical point in the national debate 
over welfare. Today, virtually everyone agrees that the system as it stands is failing. 

Liberals and conservatives. Republicans and Democrats. .. all of us recognize that there are 
serious problems, and that those problems are getting worse with each day. 

The question, of course, is, "What are we going to do about it?" Too often in the past. 
Congress has answered that question without adequate input from the public. 

In an effort to change that, I have tried to spend time with welfare recipients from my 
district. I must tell you Mr. Chairman, the people I visited with bore little resemblance to 
the "welfare queen" stereotypes that often come to mind. 

I’d like to tell you about one of them. Miss Tracey Dreger, like many other welfare 
recipients, got pregnant as a teenager. She and her one month old baby girl, Kendra, receive 
assistance from the government through AFDC, WIC, and Healthy Start. 

Abandoned by her boyfriend after becoming pregnant, and stranded in a small Oklahoma 
town with no prospects for work, Tracey chose to keep her child rather than have an 
abortion, or give her up for adoption. Instead, she came home to Oregon to live with her 
mother. Tracey did everything she could to take responsibility for herself and her coming 
child. She went to work right away, even taking a second job during her last month of 
pregnancy. Indeed, she worked those two jobs until the day before her due date. 

However, after Kendra’s birth she was no longer able to work. The full time job of taking 
care of an infant took precedence, as it should. So now she finds herself on welfare. She is 
not proud of it, and she wants to get back on her feel within the next two months. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, Tracey is exactly the kind of person the welfare system 
should be designed to serve. Like all teenagers, Tracey has made some mistakes. Unlike 
some, she has done all she could to accept responsibility for them. For that reason, I have 
serious concerns about blanket requirements to refuse benefits to teenage mothers. 

As a pro-life Member of Congress, I worry that such proposals will force girls like Tracey to 
have abortions. If the goal of welfare reform is to encourage recipients to take responsibility 
for their lives, it must not push young women to undergo abortions. . . in my opinion, the 
ultimate denial of personal responsibility. 

The revolution of the 1994 elections contained many messages. Voters demanded genuine 
reform of the welfare state. They also cried out for a government which views its citizens as 
more than numbers on a page. 

When we make decisions about welfare reform, Tracey, Kendra and hundreds of thousands 
like them should be on our mind. We are not simply trying to save money, we are trying to 
restore basic human dignity and civic duty to the neediest among us. By demanding that 
welfare recipients find work, we can help recipients to build the personal framework that 
leads to success. By cutting off benefits to teenage mothers, I fear we will punish children, 
both born and unborn, for the youthful mistakes of their parents. 

With that. I’d like to submit Tracey Dreger’s statement for the record, and I’d be happy to 
take your questions. 
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STATEMENT FROM TRACY DREGER 

My name is Tracey Dreger. I have a one month old baby girl named Kendra Dreger. Kendra has 
my last name because I never had any intention of marrying her father after I found out I was pregnant, 
and we are no longer together. Kendra was discussed but I never really thought it through until after I got 
pregnant. Then I decided that I didn’t like the relationship I was in and I didn't want to be pregnant. 
Although 1 felt that way, I wanted to keep the baby because abortion was not ideal for me. Also, adoption 
was not a choice I favored. It has not been easy being a single parent and being fmancially challenged but 
I have stuck with it and it is all worthwhile. 

I first got on assistance when 1 found out I was ten weeks pregnant. I got on the W.I.C. program 
and on medical assistance. I was not working and therefore had no medical insurance and no way to pay 
for a baby. The father was working but did not contribute to anything but himself. I was in the process of 
looking for a job but I was living in a very small town in Oklahoma and it was impossible to find a job. 
After a month of trying to figure out what I was going to do, I decided to move back to Oregon to live 
with my mother. My goal was to find a job and move out on my own. I didn't really want to live with 
my mom because her ex-husband and I didn't get along but 1 had no other choice. After I moved in, I got 
a job and she got divorced. After he moved, she was no longer able to pay the bills and try to support my 
brother, sister and I on one thousand dollars a month (when the rent is $610.00 and groceries alone cost 
more than $200.00 a month for five people. That doesn't include car payments, insurance, power, phone 
and other bills that we have. It was virtually impossible for my mom to support the household alone so we 
became roommates. I pay about half of everything with the wages that I make so we have a place to live 
and food on the table. 

Throughout my pregnancy everything was O.K. financially up till Thanksgiving. Bills were starting 
to pile up and we didn't have enough money to pay for them so I got a second job for the last month of my 
pregnancy. It was difficult because I made too much money from one job to be on assistance, but I didn't 
make enough to pay the bills. I worked two jobs until the day before. Kendra was boro. My mother also 
worked two jobs the weeks before Christmas. After the baby was bom, I faced a new problem which was 
how my mom and I were going to survive when I was unable to work because of maternity leave. The 
only option I saw was to go on public assistance. I only plan to be on public assistance for two months. 
This is the only way I can live because I have no income. I plan on going back to work and I want to. I 
don’t want to “live off the system*. I just need help for a short time. The father is not involved, by his 
choice, so I get no support from him financially, and as I said before, my mom doesn’t make enough to 
support me. 

Although I do not get financial support from anyone I have gotten a great deal of emotional support 
from the W.I.C. program. Healthy Start and Camp Fite. I have had r^resentatives of these groups in my 
home to visit me which has helped me a great deal. They let you know that you are not alone and that not 
every one of is against you. I am very thankful for all the support I have gotten from all these institutions. 
Without them I would not have been able to make it as well as I have. Everyone needs some kind of 
support sometimes and when you are a new patent, still in your teen years, you get scared and don’t know 
what to do. But, with the help of welfare, W.I.C., Healthy Start and Camp Fite you get reassurance and 
guidance which is very important to be a good parent. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Bunn. 

Michael Castle from Delaware. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL N. CASTLE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 

Mr. Castle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity of being here and being able to share some 
thoughts with you. I had a chance to address the Governors yester- 
day at their meeting here in Washington and heard back from 
them some of their concerns too, and I am going to be talking most- 
ly about State flexibility and options. 

We all agree that our welfare system is broken, I think almost 
without exception in this country. Voters believe welfare programs 
now help too few, cost too much, encourage government depend- 
ency, discoiirage work, and penalize two-parent families. We recog- 
nize these flaws and others: The tendency to remain on the rolls 
for many years, the expanding niunber of overlapping programs 
and the recent explosion in out-of-wedlock births to teens and other 
unwed mothers. 

But I suspect some voters also wonder whether Congress might 
go too far too fast in a zeal to streamline and redirect welfare and 
reduce and cap social spending. Thus, the Congress is confronted 
with the problems associated with trying to faithfully carry out 
their mandate to change the nature of welfare in a fair, compas- 
sionate, and fundamental way. 

While I thought H.R. 3500 represented this approach in a fairly 
balanced way in the last Congress, I believe the Contract With 
America’s Personal Responsibility Act could be moving too far, in 
certain areas at least, toward punitive and potentially problematic 
solutions that could create as many problems as they solve. 

A couple of examples of this. The income disregard section in 
H.R. 3500 was dropped without discussion or reason, as far as I 
could ascertain, in order to retain the marriage disregard and the 
microenterprise sections. As these sections were State options in 
H.R. 3500, allowing the States to experiment without having to go 
through the time consuming waiving process, we should reconsider 
retaining experimental waiving sections like these and others and 
push to abolish the waiver process which was embraced by H.R. 
3500. 

The Personal Responsibility Act places greater emphasis on work 
over education and training than H.R. 3500, which is acceptable 
and right, but it raises the participation rates significantly from re- 
quiring 2.2 million as opposed to 1.2 million to be placed in jobs 
over 5 years. Will States be capable of placing this many additional 
welfare recipients into paying jobs when they protested the stand- 
ards originally laid out in H.R. 3500? 

In my view, while we should pursue a policy of education and 
training for up to 2 years, it shouldn’t be a strict 2-year cutoff for 
those who are in school or qualifying for some criteria, which would 
allow that person to be exempt from a strict cutoff. 

States should be afforded some latitude to address this based on 
strict standards, but vrithout the need for waivers. We need to re- 
examine the so-called compromise that was reached in developing 
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the Contract over prohibiting AFDC cash benefits to children born 
to unwed mothers under age 18. 

And it should consider returning it to the State opt out provision 
that was in H.R. 3500. This might return as a State option because 
the State, not the Federal Government, should ultimately decide 
when confronted with a situation of actually denying aid to the 
child bom to an unwed teen parent for up to 18 years. 

While H.R. 3500 denied AFDC to children bom to women on wel- 
fare who had received welfare at any time during the 10 months 
prior to the child’s birth as a State opt out, the Personal Respon- 
sibility Act mandates this provision. Until we have a better under- 
standing of how States will address this issue, we should consider 
leaving this as an opt out. 

The Personal Responsibility Act includes an automatic cutoff of 
AFDC benefits for those who received AFDC for 5 years with the 
option for the State to make it a 2-year cutoff. H.R. 3500, on the 
other hand, left it to the State’s discretion to cut these benefits 
after 5 years. If the States will ultimately be responsible for those 
who will be cut off, does it not make sense for them to determine 
when that cutoff would be? The 5-year time limit would help those 
recipients unable to find employment. 

In a number of fairly punitive ways then, the Personal Respon- 
sibility Act would prohibit States from providing AFDC to children 
or families in need. If it is tme, I find disturbing estimates that 
if these provisions were fully in effect today, over 5 million children 
could have a shortage of benefits. 

Of all the precepts regarding welfare reform, one of the over- 
riding goals ought to be what is right for our Nation’s children, re- 
ducing the cost of welfare, discouraging illegitimacy, preventing 
and punishing welfare fraud are all worthy and right goals, but 
they are secondary to the goal of improving the prospects of our 
next generation. 

As Delaware’s former Governor, I agree with the premise behind 
the goal to consolidate and streamline funding sources into super 
block grants and provide them to the States to create their own 
more efficient welfare delivery systems. 

Congress needs to empower the States to devise systems to make 
work pay, apply standards of responsibility that promote the work 
ethic, provide entry level jobs and a partnership with business, and 
create welfare programs that take into account limited economic 
circumstances. 

We also need to insure that we provide for State flexibility dur- 
ing economic downtvims, maybe considering a restrained growth 
policy where some growth in the welfare rolls would he allowed, a 
rainy day count that would recognize States’ economic differences 
or other inescapable problems. 

As the welfare debate moves into high gear. Congress should try 
to avoid an oversimplified approach of dismantling existing welfare 
programs, be as constructive and fair as possible and make dra- 
matic change where we can, insure State flexibility, but account- 
ability, and still provide a minimum safety net for our children. A 
different tack, but we need to try to do it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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REPRESENTATIVE MICHAEL N. CASTLE 

HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

JANUARY 30, 1995 


MR. CHAIRMAN: 


THANK YOU FOR ALLOWING ME TO TESTIFY BEFORE THIS SUBCOMMITTEE 
TODAY. I APPRECIATE HAVING THE OPPORTUNITY TO BRIEFLY SHARE MY VIEWS 
ON THE COURSE WELFARE REFORM HAS RECENTLY TAKEN, AND WHERE I BELIEVE 
IT SHOULD GO. 

ALL OF US AGREE THAT OUR WELFARE SYSTEM IS BROKEN. VOTERS 
BELIEVE WELFARE PROGRAMS NOW HELP TOO FEW, COST TOO MUCH, 
ENCOURAGES GOVERNMENT DEPENDENCY, DISCOURAGES WORK AND PENALI2ES 
TWO-PARENT FAMILIES. WE RECOGNIZE THESE FLAWS AND OTHERS: THE 
TENDENCY TO REMAIN ON THE ROLLS FOR MANY YEARS, ITS RISING COSTS AND 
EXPANDING NUMBER OF OVERLAPPING PROGRAMS, AND THE RECENT EXPLOSION 
IN OUT-OF-WEDLOCK BIRTHS TO TEEN AND OTHER UNWED MOTHERS. BUT I 
SUSPECT SOME VOTERS ALSO WONDER WHETHER THE CONGRESS MIGHT GO TOO 
FAR, TOO FAST IN ITS ZEAL TO STREAMLINE AND REDIRECT WELFARE, AND 
REDUCE AND CAP SOCIAL SPENDING. 


THUS THE CONGRESS IS CONFRONTED WITH THE PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED 
WITH TRYING TO FAITHFULLY CARRY OUT THE MANDATE TO CHANGE THE 
NATURE OF WELFARE IN A FAIR, COMPASSIONATE, AND FUNDAMENTAL WAY. 
WHILE I THOUGHT H.R. 3500 REPRESENTED THIS APPROACH IN A FAIRLY 
BALANCED WAY IN THE LAST CONGRESS, I BELIEVE THE CONTRACT WITH 
AMERICA’S “PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT’ COULD BE MOVING TOO FAR 
TOWARD PUNITIVE AND POTENTIALLY PROBLEMATIC SOLUHONS THAT COULD 
CREATE AS MANY PROBLEMS AS THEY SOLVE. IN THIS SENSE, THE CONTRACT 
WITH AMERICA’S “PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT’ MIGHT NOT STRIKE AN 
EQUITABLE BALANCE BETWEEN CHANGE THAT THE VOTERS WANT. THE GOAL 
OF FACILITATING SELF-SUFFICIENCY AMONG WELFARE RECIPIENTS, AND 
PROVIDING THE PROPER STATE FLEXIBILITY WHILE SHLL ENSURING THAT 
MINIMUM FEDERAL STANDARDS BE MET. 

FOR EXAMPLE, THE INCOME DISREGARD SECHON IN H.R. 3500 WAS 
DROPPED, WITHOUT DISCUSSION. IN ORDER TO RETAIN THE MARRIAGE 
DISREGARD AND THE MICROENTERPRISE SECHONS. AS THESE SECTIONS WERE 
STATE OPTIONS IN H.R. 3500, ALLOWING THE STATES TO EXPERIMENT WITHOUT 
HAVING TO GO THROUGH THE HME-CONSUMING WAIVER PROCESS, WE SHOULD 
RECONSIDER RETAINING EXPERIMENTAL INCENTIVE SECTIONS LIKE THESE OR 
OTHERS, AND PUSH TO ABOLISH THE WAIVER PROCESS, WHICH WAS 
EMBRACED BY H.R. 3500. 


THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT PLACES GREATER EMPHASIS ON WORK 
OVER EDUCAHON AND TRAINING THAN H R. 3500, WHICH I THINK IS ACCEPTABLE, 
BUT IT RAISES THE PARHCIPAHON RATES SIGNIHCANTLY FROM REQUIRING 2.2 
MILLION AS OPPOSED TO 1.2 MILLION TO BE PLACED IN JOBS OVER FIVE 'VEARS. 
WILL STATES BE CAPABLE OF PLACING THIS MANY ADDITIONAL WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS INTO PAYING JOBS WHEN THEY PROTESTED THE STANDARDS 
ORIGINALLY LAYED OUT IN H.R 3500? 
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[N MY VIEW, WHILE WE SHOULD PURSUE A POLICY OF EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING FOR UP TO TWO YEARS, IT SHOULDN’T ALWAYS BE A STRICT TWO 
YEARS AND OUT CUT-OFF FOR ALL WELFARE RECIPIENTS. INSTEAD, THE CUT-OFF 
SHOULD EXEMPT THOSE WHO ARE IN SCHOOL, TRYING TO WORK, OR QUALIFYING 
FOR SOME CRITERIA WHICH WOULD ALLOW THAT PERSON TO BE EXEMPT FROM A 
STRICT CUT-OFF. STATES SHOULD BE AFFORDED SOME LATITUDE TO ADDRESS 
THIS BASED ON STRICT STANDARDS, BUT WITHOUT THE NEED FOR WAIVERS. 

WE NEED TO REEXAMINE THE SO-CALLED “COMPROMISE” THAT WAS 
REACHED IN DEVELOPING THE CONTRACT OVER PROHIBITING AFDC CASH 
BENEFITS TO CHILDREN BORN TO UNWED MOTHERS UNDER AGE 1 8, AND SHOULD 
CONSIDER RETURNING IT TO THE STATE OPT-OUT PROVISION THAT WAS IN H.R. 
3500. THIS SHOULD RETURN AS A STATE OPTION BECAUSE THE STATE - NOT THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT - SHOULD ULHMATELY DECIDE WHEN CONFRONTED 
WITH THE SITUAHON OF ACTUALLY DENYING AID TO THE CHILD BORN TO AN 
UNWED TEEN PARENT FOR UP TO 18 YEARS. 

WHILE H.R. 3500 DENIED AFDC TO CHILDREN BORN TO WOMEN ON 
WELFARE, OR WHO HAD RECEIVED WELFARE AT ANY HME DURING THE 10 
MONTHS PRIOR TO THE CHILD’S BIRTH AS A STATE OPT-OUT, THE PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT MANDATES THIS PROVISION. UNTIL WE HAVE A BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF HOW STATES WILL ADDRESS THIS ISSUE, WE SHOULD 
CONSIDER LEAVING THIS AS A OPT-OUT. 

THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT INCLUDES AN AUTOMAHC CUTOFF 
OF AFDC BENEFITS FOR THOSE WHO RECEIVED AFDC FOR 5 YEARS, WITH THE 
OPTION FOR THE STATE TO MAKE IT A TWO-YEAR CUTOFF. H.R. 3500, ON THE 
OTHER HAND, LEFT IT TO THE STATE’S DISCREHON TO CUT THESE BENEFITS 
AFTER FIVE YEARS. IF THE STATES WILL ULTIMATELY BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
FATE OF THOSE WHO ARE CUT OFF, DOES IT NOT MAKE SENSE TO ALLOW THEM TO 
DETERMINE WHEN THAT CUT-OFF WILL BE? THE FIVE-YEAR TIME LIMIT 
APPARENTLY WOULD HAVE NO EXCEPTION FOR THE INCAPACITATED, CHILDREN, 
OR THOSE RECIPIENTS UNABLE TO FIND EMPLO’YMENT. 

IN A NUMBER OF FARLY PUNITIVE WAYS. THEN. THE PERSONAL 

RF.SPONS1R1I.1TY ACT WOIR D PROHIBIT STATES FROM PROVTDTNr. AFDC TO 

CHILDREN OR FAMILIES IN NEED . IF IT IS TRUE, I FIND DISTURBING ESTIMATES 
THAT IF THESE PROVISIONS WERE FULLY IN EFFECT TODAY, OVER FIVE MILLION 
CHILDREN COULD HAVE A SHORTAGE OF BENEFITS. OF ALL THE PRECEPTS 
REGARDING WELFARE REFORM, ONE OF THE OVERRIDING GOALS OUGHT TO BE 
WHAT IS RIGHT FOR OUR NAHON’S CHILDREN. REDUCING THE COSTS OF 
WELFARE, DISCOURAGING ILLEGITIMACY, PREVENTING LONG-TERM WELFARE 
DEPENDENCY, AND PUNISHING WELFARE FRAUD ARE ALL WORTHY GOALS, BUT 
THEY ARE SECONDARY TO THE GOAL OF IMPROVING THE PROSPECTS OF OUR 
NEXT GENERATION. 

AS DELAWARE’S FORMER GOVERNOR, I AGREE WITH THE PREMISE BEHIND 
THE GOAL TO CONSOLIDATE AND STREAMLINE FUNDING SOURCES INTO SUPER- 
BLOCK GRANTS, AND PROVIDE THEM TO THE STATES TO CREATE THEIR OWN, 
MORE EFFICIENT WELFARE DELIVERY SYSTEMS. CONGRESS NEEDS TO 
EMPOWER THE STATES TO DEVISE SYSTEMS TO MAKE WORK PAY, APPLY 
STANDARDS OF RESPONSIBILITY ON BOTH THE STATE’S AND THE RECIPIENT’S 
PARTS, PROVIDE ENTRY-LEVEL JOBS IN A PARTNERSHIP WITH BUSINESS, AND 
CREATE WELFARE PROGRAMS THAT TAKE INTO ACCOUNT LIMITED ECONOMIC 
CIRCUMSTANCES. WE ALSO NEED TO ENSURE THAT WE PROVIDE FOR STATE 
FLEXIBILITY DURING ECONOMIC DOWNTURNS - MA'YBE CONSIDERING A 
“RESTRAINED GROWTH POLICY” WHERE SOME GROWTH IN THE WELFARE ROLLS 
WOULD BE ALLOWED, OR A “RAINY DAY ACCOUNT” THAT WOULD RECOGNIZE 
STATES’ ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES OR OTHER INESCAPABLE PROBLEMS. 
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ALTHOUGH H.R. 3500 ALLOWED STATES TO CHOOSE BLOCK GRANTS AS AN 
OPTION -A COURSE I MIGHT HAVE CHOSEN AS GOVERNOR, I’M NOT INTERESTED 
IN SIMPLY SHIFTING RESPONSIBILITY FROM ONE BUREAUCRACY TO FIFTY. WE 
NEED TO BE VERY CAREFUL THAT OUR INTENTIONS, HOWEVER GOOD, NOT END UP 
JEOPARDIZING SUPPORT FOR THOSE WHO ARE MOST DISADVANTAGED. BECAUSE 
A MAJORITY OF THE STATES HAVE NOT YET EMBRACED THE BLOCK GRANT 
PROPOSAL, IT’S IMPORTANT TO CONTINUE TO LOOK AT THE GOALS AND AIMS OF 
H.R. 3500 THAT PROVIDED THE FLEXIBILITY, YET ENSURED THAT THE NEEDS OF 
THE MOST DISADVANTAGED WOULD BE MET. 

PERHAPS CONGRESS SHOULD CONSIDER AN INITIAL POLICY OF ALLOWING 
A CHOICE BETWEEN RECEIVING FEDERAL WELFARE DOLLARS EITHER IN A CASH 
PAYMENT OR CONTINUE THE CURRENT SYSTEM THAT GUARANTEES THROUGH 
ENHTLEMENTS WELFARE ASSISTANCE TO QUALIFYING FAMILIES, WHILE 
GRANTING STATES MORE FLEXIBILITY TO ADMINISTER THEIR PROGRAMS MORE 
EFFICIENTLY. H.R. 3500 ESSENTIALLY EMBRACED THIS CONCEPT. 

AS THE WELFARE REFORM DEBATE MOVES INTO HIGH GEAR CONGRESS 
SHOULD TRY TO AVOID AN OVERSIMPLIFIED APPROACH OF DISMANTLING 
EXISTING GOVERNMENT WELFARE PROGRAMS, BE AS CONSTRUCTIVE AND FAIR 
AND MAKE DRAMATIC CHANGE WHERE WE CAN, ENSURE STATE FLEXIBILITY BUT 
ACCOUNTABILITY, AND STILL PROVIDE A MINIMUM SAFETY NET FOR OUR 
CHILDREN. 

THANK YOU. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Castle. 

Ms. Norton, Delegate from the District of Columbia. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON, A 
DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My testimony is about 
meshing our goals with pragmatic solutions. I would like to excerpt 
from my longer testimony how the Federal Government’s neglect 
and nightmarish bureaucratic malpractice have played major roles 
in the failure of the welfare system. 

The Congress and the executive branch are directly responsible 
for allowing one of the great New Deal innovations of the thirties 
to finally collapse into the worst failure of government in the nine- 
ties. The major flaw in the present system is found in its oper- 
ations, not its recipients. 

The guardians of the system failed to change the program from 
a passive checkwriting system as the post-World War II American 
economy and society were transformed. We have taken the cheap, 
easy, and harmful way out by sending a below subsistence check 
to young women in the prime of their lives, while offering almost 
no realistic encouragement or vehicle for becoming independent. 

In the process, the government has saved billions of dollars. The 
country, however, has paid an incalculable price. The price includes 
decadence, the only word I can summon for a system that has lost 
its moral underpinning by disqualifying recipients who try to work 
and actively encouraging indolence and harmful conduct. Mr. 
Walsh’s comments, I think, vividly illustrate one such example. 

There are, I think, three fallacies, however, in the way we are 
going about welfare reform in this Congress: Confused and con- 
tradictory goals, shifting and uncertain ground concerning the ap- 
propriate division between Federal and State responsibilities, and 
unrealistic and impractical solutions. 

First, the goals of welfare reform have become confused and 
muddled. We see the influence of Charles Murray in the insertion 
of a radical orphanage notion to deal with children who have suf- 
fered no abuse except the absence of jobs for mothers willing to 
work or who indeed may be working in public service jobs. 

This kind of notion contradicts and could overwhelm the stated 
goal of the Personal Responsibility Act that enjoys almost unani- 
mous public support, requiring parents, whether divorced, sepa- 
rated or single, to work and take care of their own children. 

Another contradictory notion is the increasing reliance of some 
on charity for policy discrepancies in the bills. Surely the Congress 
wants to send an undiluted message that work is the only alter- 
native to welfare. Replacing the welfare dole with the charity dole 
confuses the poor and confuses our stated mission to reform the 
welfare system by encouraging independence and requiring paren- 
tal responsibility to provide for one’s own children. 

Moving to clarifying the appropriate responsibility between our- 
selves and the States, almost gullibly, some have accepted the pro- 
posal of some of the Governors to make the Federal Government 
functionally a passthrough for a mission of national importance, 
the support of impoverished children. 
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Unless we are willing to recede from the Federal interest in re- 
lieving the burden of poverty on children, we must much more 
thoughtfully lay out the Federal, the State, and the local interest 
and responsibilities. 

To accomphsh their purpose, the Governors have set up an equa- 
tion of apples and oranges. They want to exchange block grant 
flexibility for the elimination of poverty programs as entitlements. 
Clearly States can be granted maximum flexibility while maintain- 
ing welfare and food stamps as individual entitlements for the poor 
and the working poor. The tradeoff between block grant flexibility 
and entitlement to benefits to individuals is a false match. I don’t 
believe the Governors would have suggested such a risky tradeoff 
if they did not believe that the Federal Government has itself 
reached inflexible cost-cutting imperatives. 

I want to commend Chairman Shaw for trying to respond to the 
challenge of apportioning State and Federal responsibility fairly. I 
want, however, to encourage the Committee to ask itself some hard 
questions about which obligations should be expressed as national 
standards and which are better off left to the States? 

Let’s take time limits. Suppose a State established a 1-month 
time limit. Orphanages for children. Suppose the State sets up or- 
phanages for well cared for children whose mothers are working for 
their checks in rural areas and inner cities with few jobs. What is 
your answer to those hypotheticals? They will become more than 
hypothetical if the present bill simply passes. 

My greatest fear is that we will put in place a national system 
before getting answers that will avoid a sea of unintended con- 
sequences at the expense of children. At the very least, I hope that 
we will include some safety valves for what we don’t have answers 
to, such as demonstration projects on some of the most controver- 
sial and uncertain changes before going national with them. 

If I could offer a few suggestions of what I believe are reality- 
based answers that have practical resonance. One, requiring imme- 
diate work for many recipients, even before beginning any time 
limit in private part-time employment, as a realistic way to get 
people, many of whom will be hard to place into the work force and 
have small children. A period of subsidy from welfare checks, if re- 
quired, would be well worth it to get these people in the work force. 

Two, the incentive of keeping part of the welfare check could be 
offered to recipients eligible only for low-wage jobs, otherwise they 
won’t be able to make a living when they get off of welfare. 

Three, rather than cut food stamps, allow them to grow because 
they supplement or can supplement part-time or full-time, low- 
wage work and allow parents to leave welfare for available jobs. 
Furthermore, since most welfare recipients themselves leave the 
system in 2 years, we should identify the reasons that they return 
and focus on eliminating these particular reasons in order to make 
permanent the self-help welfare recipients already engage in when 
they leave the rolls. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I ask only that the pragmatism that has 
been the central feature of every American success story become 
more central to our own proceedings. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSWOMAN ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 
ON THE CONTRACT WITH AMERICA’S PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


JANUARY 30, 1995 


Before we reconstruct any government program or mission, it is essential to try 
to understand why is has failed. No physician would prescribe a remedy without first 
diagnosing the disease. The metaphor is especially applicable to our work on welfare 
reform. The federal government's neglect and nightmarish bureaucratic malpractice 
have played major roles in the failure of the welfare system. The Congress and the 
Executive branch are directly responsible for allowing one of the great New Deal 
innovations of the 1930's to finally collapse into the worst failure of government in the 
tggo's. 

The welfare system has traveled the full distance from a perfect fit into the 
family structure and economy of the 1930‘s and 40's to a total misfit in the family life 
and economic realities of the tggO's. The federal government has presided over and 
been the prime mover in shaping a system that first became dysfunctional for 
virtually ail it served and now has become decadent for many trapped within confines 
drawn by the federal government. 

The major flaw of the present system is found in its operations, not its 
recipients. The guardians of the system failed to change the program as social and 
economic realities changed. The passive system of the 1930's that offered grants to 
poor women with no other means of support made sense when most women were 
house wives and the economy was unreceptive to working women. This same 
passive federal program made less and less sense as post World War II American 
society was transformed. 

Long ago we should have repaired the welfare system to reflect the modern 
work-centered reality of men, women and even teenagers that became necessary to 
preserve the American standard of living. Instead we have waited until the program 
is beyond repair and until Americans have justifiably rebelled against a system that 
has taken the cheapest, easiest, and as it has turned out, the most harmful way out. 
The cheap, easy and hannful way has been to send a below subsistence check to 
young women in the prime of their lives while offering almost no realistic 
encouragement or support for becoming independent. In the process the government 
has saved billions of dollars. But the country has paid an incalculable price. 

That price includes decadence, the only word I can summon for a system that 
has lost its moral underpinning and actively encourages harmful conduct in some. 
Here I am not speaking of "illegitimacy" a change against the welfare system that is 
in dispute. All I know for sure is that for most women and girls,of every background, 
having a baby without a husband or father to help is one of life’s most dreaded 
experiences. What is not in dispute are other phenomena that system has 
encouraged. Let me name just a few: working off the book because of the hardship 
of living on a welfare grant which, now at XX% of what it bought XX years ago, is 
less than subsistence for many children and mothers; exploitation by unemployed 
welfare fathers, victims of the whole sale flight of jobs from cities and rural areas, 
who now sometimes victimize others, including their own children whom they fail to 
support sometimes living on the welfare grant as well; and most tragically, a shot gun 
marriage between the poverty culture and the drug culture who live in the same 
environment someimes feeding off of each other. 

This, Mr. Chairman is indeed a system reduced from a high purpose to 
decadence. This is decadence in which the federal government has moved from 
enabler to active participants. 
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I recite this sad history of costly failure for a purpose. I fear that we are at 
another turn in the road of welfare reform failures. We have done enough damage 
without compounding it. I would like to be specific by discussing what I believe are 
three fallacies of welfare reform that have emerged and then offer some suggestions 
for eliminating them. The fallacies are 1) confused and contradictory goals; 2) 
shifting and uncertain ground concerning the appropriate division between federal and 
state responsibilities; and 3) unrealistic and impractical solutions. 

First, the goals of welfare reform have become confused and muddled. If we 
do not define our mission we can make even a very bad situation even worse. 

The Personal Responsibily Act is itself substantially different from the 
Republican bill of last year, HR 3500. The new bill reflects the apparent influence of 
Charles Murray, who advocates the elimination of welfare altogether. This influence 
is seen most radically in the adoption of Murray's orphanage idea to deal with 
children who suffer no abuse except the absence of jobs for mothers willing to work. 
Murray’s orphanages are meant as a punishment and a deterrent for out-of-wedlock 
child-bearing. Murray's orphanage notions have been a distraction from the 
consensus Issues in the PersoanI Responsibility Act and lift the impression that 
eliminating illegitimacy is the primary purpose of the welfare reform bill. Part of 
Murray's all-out-elimination approach have clearly found their way into the Contract, 
and they contradict and could overwhelm another stated goal of the Personal 
Responsibility Act to require parents - whether divorced, separated, or single - to 
work and take care of their own children. 

The influence of Charles Murray and contradictions that have resulted are 
further demonstrated by the increasing reliance on charity for policy discrepancies. 
Leave aside for the moment the knowing evasion of the fact about the actual amount 
of available charity dollars and the wide range of activities unrelated to the poor that 
depend on charities. Surely, the Congress wants to send an undiluted message that 
message that work is the only alternative to welfare. Replacing the welfare dole with 
the charity dole confuses the poor and confuses our stated mission to reform the 
welfare system by encouraging independence and requiring parental responsibility to 
provide for one's own children. 

A second and related fallacy of welfare reform is the shifting ground between 
what is appropriate at which level of government. Here we see a particulalry move 
away not only from the Republican bill of last year but also from the Personal 
Responsibility Act and the Contract itself. Quickly and with little mapping of the 
consequences, we are switching toward a state-based system different in each of the 
50 states and the District of Columbia. This stunningly abrupt change appears to be 
driven by a legitimate desire of the states to be free of federal bureaucratic 
interference on one hand and an illegitimate desire for a "free lunch" on the other. 

The free lunch is direct access to federal money raised through federal taxes with no 
strings of any kind attached Almost gullibly, some have accepted the proposal of 
some of the governors to make the federal government functionally a passthrough for 
a mission of nation importance, the support of impoverished children. Unless we are 
willing to irresponsibly recede from the federal interest in relieving the burden of 
poverty on children, we must much more thoughtfully lay out the federal, the state, 
and the local interests and responsibilities. Otherwise, we appear to condone raiding 
the federal treasury without requiring anything in return, including baseline federal 
standards. One can surely understand what the states are attempting and why. If 
"the feds" appear to be open to giving out federal money without more, who could be 
expected to refuse it? 

To accomplish their purpose the governors have set up an equation of apples 
and oranges. They want a deal ~ block grant flexibility to ? AFDC, food stamps, ??? 
as they please - for entitlement benefits for all who qualify. In light of the inevitable 
consequences, the irresponsibility embraced in the block grant proposal is difficult to 
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overstate. 

This shortsighted proposal only reinforces why we have entitlements at all. No 
government easily allows the draw down of money from its treasury as an entitlement 
apart from the national interest in reducing poverty. AFOC and food stamps are 
entitlements in part because of national phenomena. One of these is the permanent 
characteristic of a cyclical economy that leaves states vulnerable to national 
economic trends. A second reason why welfare is an entitlement is the freedom of 
movement that allows poor people to take their poverty with them across state lines. 
The federal contributions mediates unfair costs that would othenvise leave state and 
local tax payers to pay entirely for this important freedom that binds the states 
together in a federal union? 


When confronted with the obvious problem of appropriation -- limited block 
grants, transparently inadequate, even fallacious responses have been offered. For 
example, we are told that administrative savings from discarded federal regulations 
will take up the slack. This is much like the fraud - waste -- and - above answer to 
the need for cuts in programs. Estimates predict an almost immediate 1 5% shortfall 
compared to the best estimate for administrative savings of 2 to 3%. The governors 
desperate to be free of regulations shouid not be put in the impossible situation of 
trading off funds for deregulation. The need to face the state of overregulation is the 
sine qua non of reform itself. The case against much AFDC regulation is 
ovenwhelming. Indeed beginning in the 1970s, instead of engaging in a 
thoroughgoing reform to reduce the rolls, regulation was actually increased to make it 
more difficult to qualifyl Clearly, states can be granted maximum flexibility while 
maintaining welfare and food stamps as entitlement. The trade off between block 
grants and flexibility is a false match. Surely governors should not suggest it if they 
did not fill the federal government’s cost-cutting imperatives. 

Some in Congress, particularly Chairman are trying to respond to the ), 
challenge of apportioning state and federal responsibility for welfare. This effort is to 
be applauded with the caution that if a block grant approach remains, we must devise 
a realistic safety net. immediately responsive to needs. Federal funds that depend on 
triggers and data that build in lag time and get to states after a recession is over in 
the emergency has passed, deepen rather than relieve a crisis. This, of course, is 
the lesson of the history of government benefits and a good part of the reasons 
welfare and food stamps are entitlement in the first place. 

Today's debate has left confusion as to what, if any, rational standards are 
appropriate and what should be left to the states. This is a difficult apportionment to 
make, but we can’t avoid the necessity to do so by covering it with a block grant. 

The problems of no funds for eligible people will not go away. The necessity to rase 
state and local taxes to support the poor when the federal funds run out will remain. 
The fact that 10% of Americans are on food stamps today and that half of those are 
working people - people who have recently lost their jobs cannot be wished away. 

Beyond the apportionment of funds is the sharing of obligations for a 
responsibility with profound state as well as national implications. Which parts of the 
Personal Responsibility Act should be national standards and which are better left to 
the states? Time limits? Suppose a state put a 2-month time limit? Orphanages for 
abuse children? Suppose a state set up orphanages for well-cared for children 
whose mothers were working for welfare in low income areas with few jobs? 

Not only do we not have the answers to such dilemmas. We have not begun a 
systematic effort to look for the answers. 

My greatest fear is that we will put in place a national system before getting 
answers that will avoid a sea of unintended consequences at the expense of children. 
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Is a 100 day agenda a political hubris that is worth such mistakes. If some reform, 
any reform no matter how Incompletely thought through Is the response, then, I hope 
that we will build In some safety measures. One might be to do demonstration 
projects on some of the most controversial and uncertain changes. What must be 
avoided at all costs is making large changes in a iarge system that produces iarge 
mistakes. 

This, of course, leads to the third fallacy of welfare reform, the most dangerous 
of the three. Unrealistic and Impractical “solutions" have become legion. Increasingly 
there is pressure at the federal level to do welfare reform on the cheap. 

For example last year's Republican bill and this year’s Personal Responsibility 
Act focus o n day care have been all but displaced by unrealistic notions of block 
grants and the end of entitlement. The catch word of welfare reform is jobs yet there 
is denial about the economic of hard pressed cities and rural areas with high 
unemployment where there are no jobs. AFDC and food stamps are not among the 
rapidly xx and most costly entitlement. Yet the plan is to cut them -xxing declining 
federal support with Increasing state obligations. 

XX and impractical solutions to welfare spring almost entirely from emotion and 
ideology. Both can xx the search but they cannot provide the answer. 

We need to start talking about answers that have practical resonance. Here 
are some examples: 

1). Part time jobs are the only jobs that are growing rapidly. They are also the 
jobs welfare mothers, many of them poorly skilled who have small children are likely 
to qualify for. To succeed with work, welfare reform must fit market trends in job 
creation. Requiring work immediately even part-time private sector employment with 
a period of subsidy from welfare checks is a realistic way to get many of the hard to 
place off of welfare before the beginning of the two year limit wherever possible. 

Once a parent gets into the work places she is much more likely to progress from 
there to better jobs. 

Other recipients eligible only for low wage jobs the Incentive of allowing them t 
keep part of the welfare grant as indicated by family size and need. The point is to 
get people private sector jobs because it is much easier to spin them off of welfare 
into permanent jobs once they have job experience and a record of working. 

Rather than cut food stamps, now is the time to allow them to grow because 
they supplement part time or full time work and allow parent to leave welfare for 
whatever jobs are available. 

Food stamps are keeping many working poor families working and many 
unemployed families from eviction because of the limits unemployment compensation. 
Cutting food stamps guarantees discrimination against the working poor and 
temporarily unemployed, who will often be the last to qualify because they are less 
likely to need food stamps on the longer term basis of welfare recipients 

4) Since most welfare recipients themselves leave the system in less than two 
years, we should identify the reasons the return and focus on eliminating them in 
order to make permanent self help welfare recipients already xx to leave the rolls. 

Pragmatism has always been at the center of everything Americans have done 
to XX the building of American industry to the solutions devised in the New Deal - 
establishing and then acting on what works has been the premise of this country. 

The search for welfare reform has been distinctly different. It has been characterized 
by finger pointing, raw emotion, xx xx the present system, and philosophical and 
ideological debates. It is time to reform to what has always worked for ~ the realistic 
evaluation of a problem and the pragmatic search for a solution. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Ms. Norton. 

Mr. Greenwood. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. GREENWOOD, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement that we submitted on Friday, in- 
cluding the attached Congressional Research Service study on 
need-tested benefits and Federal income tax liabilities by State be 
inserted into the record, and then I would just like to offer a few 
comments if I may. 

Coincidentally, like the gentleman from New York, Mr. Walsh, I 
served as a caseworker for several years during the late seventies. 

I worked with abused and neglected children of all ages, including 
a fair number of teenage women who were pregnant. I also served 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature where I was the Chairman of the 
Children’s Caucus. I have spent many years advocating for chil- 
dren. 

With that as background, let me tell you that I believe whole- 
heartedly that it is a cruel mistake for the Federal Government 
ever to provide direct cash assistance or food stamps to minors — 
young women 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 years of age — simply by virtue of 
the fact that they have conceived a child. 

Having said that, I think we need to be very clear about the fact 
that we do not have to be forced into this false choice that some 
of the pundits and some of the uninformed members of the media 
might try to force on us. They believe that we have to choose be- 
tween the status quo in which we essentially neglect these young 
women, providing them cash assistance and allowing them to live 
by themselves, frequently in squalor, frequently without any guid- 
ance, often without the ability to raise their own infants, and the 
opposite extreme, which is if a young woman under the age of 18 
conceives a child out of wedlock, we will ignore her altogether. 

What I think we need to do is use the child welfare model for 
these young women. If a young woman, again, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
is pregnant or has had a child, and she comes to the attention of 
the welfare system, she should be diverted first to the child welfare 
system. She should be taken back to her home for an interview 
with the caseworker and her parent or parents if they exist and are 
available. A determination should be made as to whether or not it 
is safe and appropriate for her to remain in that household. 

She may be able to live in that household with her family of ori- 
gin, perhaps with some assistance from caseworkers. But if in fact 
that family situation is so brutal, so inadequate, perhaps nonexist- 
ent that it is unsafe for that young woman and her infant to live 
in her home of origin, then she should be taken to the proper chil- 
dren and youth officials. A petition of dependency should be pre- 
pared for the court of local jurisdiction, and she should be placed 
with her child in the custody of the county children and youth 
agency. They could then find an appropriate residential setting for 
her. Foster care would probably be preferable, but in the absence 
of foster care, a group home. 

I think in that setting we can assure that the young woman will 
be provided with the adult supervision that she requires, as will 
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her child or children. She can be encouraged to complete her edu- 
cation, encouraged to become self-reliant. No longer would we sim- 
ply be sending direct cash benefits to that young woman and allow- 
ing her, almost predictably, to fail. 

The other comment that I would like to make has to do with the 
notion of returning the resources to the States. There is a concern 
among the Governors that we may block grant these welfare pro- 
grams and then reduce the amount of the block grants over time 
leaving them stranded with the responsibility but without the re- 
sources. 

Perhaps not in the first 100 days, but perhaps later on in this 
session, I would like to see us seriously consider the notion of never 
taking those resources from the States to begin with. The CRS 
study that I requested demonstrates that on one end of the scale, 
50 cents on every dollar sent by the residents of Louisiana to the 
Federal Government is returned to them in needs-based programs. 
That goes down to a low of 8.7 percent for Nevada for a nationwide 
average of about 20 percent. 

I would envision a time when we would have a tax credit avail- 
able to the residents of each State, and if a State, through its Gov- 
ernor or legislature, chose to shoulder the full responsibility for 
pa3dng the cost of these needs-based programs, then their individ- 
ual residents could take as a tax credit an amount proportional to 
the savings to the Federal Government. By virtue of that State’s 
actions, those resources would never come to Washington, but 
would remain available for the State officials to use to shoulder 
that burden. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TBSTIMOHT OF CONOUSSKAV JAMBS C. GRBBimOOD 
HODSI WAYS AMD KSAHS CCMMZTTEB 
SUBCOMKITTB COS BUXAH BBSOTJACBS 

Chairman Shaw and Members of the Committee, I eun pleased to 
have the opportunity to testify today about what I believe is one 
of the central public policy issues facing the Congress 
welfare reform. While I am a member of both the Economic and 
Educational Opportunities Conmittee and the Speaker's Advisory 
Group on Welfare Reform, it is my previous career experience as a 
social worker that brings me here today and perhaps gives me a 
unique perspective on this issue. 

Prior to my service in the state legislature and the 
Congress, X was a caseworker for the Bucks County Children and 
Youth Social Service Agency in Pennsylvania. I removed cibuaed 
children from parents and placed them in foster homes or group 
settings. I have also worked for a residential facility called 
the Woods Schools for mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children and adults. I have been on the front lines and have 
witnessed firsthand the failures of our current welfare system. 

As policy makers we simply must redesign this system to 
promote responsibility and self sufficiency among parents and to 
provide a safe and nurturing environment for the children. I 
would take my time this afternoon, first, to share my views on 
how we can provide assistance while promoting responsibility 
among umnarried, minor parents, and second, to share my thoughts 
on the future direction of welfare policy, after our work in 
these first one-hundred days is completed. 

Under the current APDC program, the government provides cash 
assistance directly to unmarried minors. This, in my view, is 
irresponsible. The government does not allow a fifteen-year old 
girl to drive or vote, yet if she has a baby, we are willing to 
treat her as an adult, and send her welfare checks and food 
stamps, regardless of whether she is living in a safe environment 
with adult supervision or is capable of effectively budgeting 
this money to care for herself and her child. 

Our current system is not adequately serving these teenage 
mothers or their children. I believe, for this population, we 
need to follow the model of the child welfare system. I would 
envision it working as follows: If a minor, unmarried woman is 
pregnant and in need of assistance, she would report to the local 
county assistance office. One of the first questions asked would 
be, "Where do you live? Are you safe there?" If it is 
determined that the young woman lives with her parents and there 
is no evidence of abuse or neglect, then the parents would be 
responsible for the young mother and her child. Assistance could 
be given to the young woo^an's parents based upon an assessment of 
the entire family’s financial need, and they, in turn, would be 
responsible for supervising her care and that of her baby. 

Unfortunately, during my career as a social worker I saw far 
too many cases where the teenage mother's home was not a safe 
place at all. Often the instability of her home environment has 
contributed to her out-of-wedlock pregnancy in the first place. 
She may be sexually or physically abused at home. Her faunily 
members may be drug users. She may have been abandoned by her 
family and living on the streets. In thes.e cases, the best 
alternative may be to place the teenager and her baby in a foster 
care setting. If foster care is not availaible, then X believe 
the teenager and her baby should be placed in a group home for 
minor parents. If the mother is placed in foster care or a group 
home, it is critical that the parents of the teenage mother be 
assessed child support for her, and the father of the baby be 
assessed child support for the child. 

In the 103rd Congress, I proposed legislation (HR 5039) 
entitled the Children's Homes for a Nurturing and Caring 
Environment Act or CHANCE. This bill required unmarried minors 
who are parents or pregnant to live under adult supervision as a 
condition of receiving certain welfare benefits. It also 
provided funds for the establishment of state-licensed, private 
residential facilities for the teenagers. These facilities could 
be operated by church or charitable organizations which would be 
required to match the funding from the government. In addition 
to providing a safe and stable environment, the homes would be 
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used to provide education in basic parenting skills. The young 
parents would be required to attend school or receive assistance 
in obtaining a General Equivalency Degree .(GED) . 

This approach would eliminate the incentives for teenagers 
to use out* of -wedlock pregnancy cmd welfare as a means to 
independence. The goal of this legislation is to provide a 
caring and nurturing environment for the teen parents and their 
babies and to break the cycle of dependency. The children of 
single, teenage, undereducated mothers are the most at risk in 
our society of being poor, suffering from neglect or abuse, and 
later living a life characterized by criminal behavior and 
chronic dependency. It is critical for society that these babies 
grow up in a healthy, safe environment where they can be 
protected and where their mothers can receive the education and 
training they need to become economically self-reliant. While it 
may cost more under this approach in the short-term, clearly we 
can reap tremendous savings to society if we can break the chain 
of dependency. 

In my view, the CHANCE homes are a model that can be 
followed whether the federal government or the state governments 
administer the welfare programs. The Personal Responsibility Act 
as introduced would provide grants to the states to establish and 
operate closely- supervised residential group homes for unmarried 
mothers. I also support the agreement the Republican leadership 
has been working out with the Republican governors which would 
combine a number of welfare programs, including Family Assistance 
funding. Child Care funding, and Child Protection funding into 
block grants to the states. It is simply more efficient and 
effective to administer programs at the state or local level. It 
is the issue of block grants that leads me to the second point I 
wanted to make here today. 

We have committed to passing ccmiprehensive welfare reform 
legislation within the first 100 days, and this hearing today is 
part of chat process. But I think most of us would agree that 
while The Personal Responsibility Act is far-reaching and 
unprecedented, our work will not be done even when this 
legislation is signed into law. If the block grant approach is 
implemented and works well, then I think we need to ask the next 
logical question which is, "Why should the federal government 
collect the money in the first place?" 

Currently, the federal govenunent collects more than $500 
billion in federal income tax fr<^ the residents of our fifty 
states. In turn, we send nearly $105 billion of that money back 
to the states in the form of Medicaid, AFDC, APDC- related child 
care, and food stasis. In Louisiema, for exan^le, over half of 
all the revenues collected from federal income taxes is returned 
to the state in the form of welfare payments. Surely, this is 
not a very efficient method of governing. 

If we truly want to return power and responsibility to the 
states and reduce the role of the federal government, we should 
return the tax base to the states. One of the reasons that the 
federal government has grown too big is that we have monopolized 
the tax base. We should lower federal tax rates and allow the 
states to raise the revenues . themselves to carry out the 
necessary assistance prograuns. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to include in the record a 
study by the Congressional Research Service that I requested on 
the Need-Tested Benefits and Federal Income Tax Liabilities, by 
State. 

Obviously, there is a wide variation by state in the amount 
of federal income tax payments collected and welfare dollars 
expended. The federal expenditures for need-tested programs in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and West Virginia account for about half 
of all federal income tax liabilities reported for those states. 
In contrast, these federal payments accounted for only about one- 
tenth of federal income tax revenues from Virginia and Nevada. 
While there may be a need to provide some equalization among the 
states, I still believe that we need to consider returning the 
tax base to the states and localities if we truly want to 
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redistribute the power within our federal .system and make our 
government assistance programs more effective and accountable. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, l believe it is incumbent upon 
us to create a welfare system that promotes responsibility. A 
responsible welfare system would require that teen mothers have 
proper adult supervision in order to receive benefits. This 
supervision can be in their home, a foster home, or a group home. 
Our systems should not singly provide unmarried, minor mothers 
with cash, but rather with parenting skills and education needed 
to be good parents who are self-sufficient and responsible for 
themselves and their children. Finally, if we are going to 
return to the states the responsibility of establishing and 
administering welfare programs, we should also return the tax 
base and allow them to raise the revenues necessary to fund these 
programs . 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify here 
today. I look forward to working with you in the days and weeks 
ahead to enact meaningful reforms to our welfare system. 
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]RS Congressional Research Service • Library of Congress • Washington, D.C. 20540 


January 25, 1995 


TO 

Honorable James Greenwood 

Attention: Susan Spencer 

FROM 

Gene Falk 

Specialist in Social Legislation 

Education and Public Welfare Division 

SUBJECT 

Need-Tested Benefits and Federal Income Tax LiabilitieSi 
by State 


This memorandum responds to Congressman Greenwood's request for a table showing 
Federal payments for certain need-tested benefits as they relate to Federal tax liabilities by 
State. Table 1 shows Federal payments for Medicaid, Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC), Child Care programs related to AFDC,' and food stamps for fiscal year 
1992, as a percentage of Federal income tax liabilities reported on Federal tax forms for lax 
year 1992. The use of 1992 data was required because that is the most recent year of 
available Federal income tax data by State. States are ranked by the share of their Federal 
income tax liabilities accounted for by the Federal payments for the selected need-tested 
benefits programs. 

The table reports the Federal share of spending for Medicaid, AFDC, child care, and 
food stamps only; State spending on these programs was not included in the table's 
calculations. The Federal Government and the States share the cost of Medicaid, AFDC, 
and child care benefits and administration; the Federal Government pays 100 percent of the 
benefit cost of food stamps, but only a share of the costs of administering the Food Stamp 
program. 


'The programs in this category are: child care for AFDC recipieots, transitional child care for former 
AFDC recipients, and child care for those *a1-rtsk* of becoming dependent. Excluded from this category 
was spending under the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG), because of concerns that 
the available data for CCDBG was not comparable with the other expenditure data shown in table 1. 
However, CCDBG and child care programs are small relative to the other programs shown in the table, 
and the exclusion of the CCDBG should not materially affrcl ubie 1 's ba^c patterns. 
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CRS-2 


TABLE I. Federal Paymenli for Medicaid, AFDC, AFDC-Reta(ed Child Care, 
and Food Stamps as a Percent of Federal Income Tax Liabilities, 
^ State, 1992 


Sute 

Medicaid 

AFDC 

AFDC- 
relaied child 

care 

Food stamps 

Total 

programs 

Louisiaoft 

36.0« 

2.5* 

0.1* 

11.6% 

50.2* 

W«st Virpaia 

33.4 

4.3 

O.I 

11.5 

49.4 

Mississippi 

30.9 

2.7 

0.1 

15.3 

49.0 

Keohicky 

25.7 

3.2 

0.2 

8.6 

37.8 

Maioa 

2«.3 

4.2 

0.1 

6.2 

36.7 

Arkansu 

23.4 

1.7 

O.I 

7.1 

32.3 

New Mexico 

18.5 

4.0 

0.2 

9.1 

31.8 

South Carolioa 

23.1 

1.9 

O.I 

6.3 

31.4 

Rhode Islaod 

22.5 

3.8 

0.2 

3.9 

30.5 

District of Columbia 

20.2 

4.1 

0.2 

5.0 

29.5 

New York 

21.5 

3.5 

0.1 

4.0 

29.2 

Teooeaseo 

19.5 

l.S 

0.2 

6.1 

28.2 

Alabama 

18.2 

1.2 

0.2 

7.8 

27.4 

Oklahoma 

17.3 

3.1 

0.5 

6.5 

27.4 

North Dakota 

19.5 

2.3 

0.2 

4.0 

26.0 

Vermont 

15.8 

4.6 

0.3 

4.3 

26.0 

Mootaoa 

17.4 

3.1 

0.3 

4.9 

25.7 

New Hampshire 

22.2 

1.2 

0.2 

1.9 

25.5 

Ohio 

15.1 

3.2 

0.2 

5.9 

24.4 

Missouri 

15.2 

2.1 

0.2 

5.2 

23.6 

North Carolina 

15.3 

2.3 

0.3 

4.4 

22.2 

Arizont 

12.5 

2.8 

0.3 

6.5 

22.0 

Pe nosy 1 vacua 

15.0 

2.5 

0.2 

4.3 

22.0 

South Dakota 

15.8 

I.B 

0.1 

4.1 

21.8 

Georgia 

13.5 

2.4 

0.2 

5.7 

21.8 

ladiacu 

15.1 

1.5 

0.0 

3.9 

21.5 

Michigan 

12.3 

4.0 

O.I 

5.0 

21.4 

Texas 

12.7 

1.1 

0.1 

6.8 

20.7 

Massachusetts 

15.4 

2.1 

0.2 

2.3 

20.7 

Uuh 

13.2 

2.5 

0.3 

4.2 

20.2 

Wisconsin 

13.5 

3.2 

0.2 

2.8 

19.9 

Iowa 

13.5 

2.6 

O.I 

3.4 

19.6 

Oregon 

10.9 

2.1 

0.2 

4.7 

18.5 

Idaho 

13.1 

1.4 

O.I 

3.6 

18.3 

Minnesota 

12.2 

2.6 

0.2 

2.7 

17.8 

California 

9.3 

5.1 

0.1 

3.1 

17.6 

Nebraska 

I2.I 

I.l 

0.4 

3.1 

17.3 

Washington 

9.8 

2.9 

0.2 

3.1 

1.V9 

Kansas 

10.7 

1.7 

0.2 

3.1 

15.7 

Wyoming 

9.9 

2.3 

0.3 

3.3 

15.7 

Hawaii 

7.1 

2.9 

0.0 

5.2 

15.3 
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TABLE 1. FedtraJ Payments for Medicaid, AFDC, AFDC-Related Child Care, 
and Food Stamps as a Percent of Federal Income Tax Liabilities, 
by Stale, 1992 


Sute 

Medicaid 

AFDC 

AFDC- 
rtlated child 

care 

Food stampa 

Total 

programi 

Floridt 

g.S 

1.6 

0.1 

4.9 

15.1 

Alxski 

7.1 

3.5 

0.2 

3.1 

14.6 

niinuii 

«.4 

1.8 

0.1 

4.2 

14.5 

Maryland 

1.7 

1.6 

0.2 

2.9 

13.4 

New Jersey 

9.7 

1.5 

0.1 

2.1 

13.4 

Conneciicul 

10.0 

1.9 

0.1 

1.3 

13.3 

Delaware 

7.8 

1.5 

0.2 

3.0 

12.5 

Colorado 

7.7 

1.4 

0.1 

3.1 

12.3 

Virginia 

6.2 

1.0 

0.1 

3.3 

10.6 

Nevada 

5.6 

0.7 

0.1 

2.3 

8.7 

U.S. Total 

t3.5 

2.7 

0.2 

4.4 

20.8 


Source; Tible prepared by (he Congressiooal Research Service (CRS). Medicaid, AFDC, 
and child care data are from the U.S. Departmeot of Health aod Humaa Servicet (HHS). Food 
atamp data are from the U.S. Departmeot of Agriculture. Federal iocome tax liability data arc 
from the U.S. Department of Treasury, as reported io Statistics c^ Income (SOI). Expeoditure data 
are for fiscal year 1992; tax data are for tax year 1992. 


The table shows wide variation by Stale in the share of Federal income lax payments 
accounted for by Medicaid, AFDC, child cate, and food stamps. For example, Federal 
payments in Louisiana for these need-tested programs accounted for about half of all Federal 
income tax liabilities reported for that State. In contrast, these Federal payments accounted 
for only about one-in-ten dollars of Federal income tax liability in Virginia and Nevada. 

As we discussed, such a wide variation was to be expected. Ctneraify, Slates with low 
incomes relative to the national average ranhed high in table 1, while higher income States 
ranked low in the table. This is because lower-income States; 

• have lower Federal income lax liabilities, because the lower the total income in 
a State the lower the total Federal income tax liability in that State; 

• tend to have larger low-income populations, raising spending devoted to low- 
income assistance programs; and 

• receive a greater matching rate for spending on Medicaid, AFDC, and child care. 
As discussed, the Federal Government and the States share the cost of these 
programs. The lower the per-capiia income in a Slate, the higher the Federal 
share of these program's cost. In 1992, the matching rate varied from 79.99 
percent in Mississippi to SO percent in States with per-capiia income at or below 
the national average. 
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There are some exceptions to the overall pattern. For example, the District of 
Columbia and New York have relatively high per-capita incomes, but aiso reiatively high 
welfare spending. Therefore, these two juri^ictions rank relatively high in the table. 
‘Addition^ly, because Medicaid is the largest program shown in the table, the rankings for 
the total of these programs is greatly affected by how the States rank relative to Medicaid. 
There are targe variations in how States operate Medicaid, that could affect these rankings 
irrespective of State per-capita income. 

Federal income tax liabilities represent the amount reported on Federal individual 
income tax returns. Federal payments for need-tested programs include spending on 
administrative expenses. 

Table 2 provides the data underlying the percentages reported in table 1 . I hope this 
information is helpful to you. If you have any questions, or need further help with your 
work, please call me at 707-7344. 


TABLE 1. Fcdertl Pijmeoti for Medicaid, AFDC, AFDC-Relaled Child Care, Food Stamps 
aod Federal locome Taa Liabilities, bp Slate, 1992 
($ to Ibousaods) 


Sute 

Madicald 

AFDC 

AFDC-rclalad 
<ktld car* 

Food lUnpa Total 

Federal iacooc tat 
UabtStica 

A]4b«m« 

1,117,321 

72,649 

11,940 

478.859 

1.680,776 

6,125,911 

AJuka 

116.916 

52.170 

2.869 

46.913 

218.868 

1,503.898 

Af^ru 

766,495 

169,225 

15,268 

394,510 

1,345.491 

6,106,740 

ArktAMa 

724, tt2 

51,315 

2.073 

220.860 

999.130 

3,091.503 

California 

5.7U,545 

3.170,622 

90.950 

1.959,611 

11.009.798 

62,480,237 

Colorado 

569,103 

101,035 

7,731 

229.43$ 

907,303 

7,365,916 

Connectkut 

1, 086.136 

201,929 

9,116 

145.639 

1,445,520 

10,145,781 

Detawara 

11 7, 082 

23,163 

2,754 

45,574 

117.573 

1,503,656 

Dii\ri«t ofColucnbia 

314,519 

63,817 

3.730 

77.841 

459,907 

1,559038 

Florida 

3,354,554 

448,297 

36.382 

1,358,679 

4.197,912 

27,732,233 

Goocfia 

1,600,750 

287.083 

24.906 

673,145 

2,585,884 

11,878.283 

Hawau 

175,766 

71.066 

1,097 

129,543 

377.471 

2.471,607 

Idaho 

207,699 

21,941 

1.256 

57,659 

281,554 

1,580,096 

Dlirtola 

2.254,018 

485.714 

11.428 

1.123.776 

3,881,936 

26,720,247 

Indiana 

1,617,750 

156,285 

3.709 

388,953 

2,166,696 

10,065,794 

Iowa 

608,611 

114,736 

5,976 

151.750 

881,073 

4,496,274 

Kanaaa 

489,052 

79,339 

10,972 

139,985 

719,341 

4,569,806 

Kaoiucky 

1,362,065 

171.982 

12.601 

457,606 

2.004.254 

5.296.868 

Loviiiaoa 

2,154,912 

151,475 

6.634 

696.468 

3,009.419 

5,991,970 

Maioo 

481,671 

77,115 

910 

114.533 

674,305 

1,834,891 

Maryland 

995,750 

188,011 

17,428 

327,691 

1,528,880 

11.401.480 
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TABLE 2. Federal Paymeots for Medicaid, AFDC, AFDC-Related Child Care, Food Stamps 
aod Federal locome Tax Liabilities, by State, 1992 
($ in thousands) 


Sutc 

Medicaid 

AFDC 

AFDC-relaied 
child care Food atimps 

Total 

Federal income tax 
liabililiea 

MusachuwOs 

2.234,474 

4)1,464 

28.240 

331,590 

3,005,767 

14,551,007 

Michigao 

2,197,025 

721,817 

15,527 

887,323 

3,821,692 

17.823,074 

MinneaoU 

1,11 7, 39S 

241,223 

16,589 

250,307 

1,625,518 

9,148,758 

Mjatitsippi 

885,323 

77.719 

2.442 

439,593 

1,405,077 

2,865,198 

Miiaouri 

1,460,598 

185,816 

js.ns 

470,061 

2,131,589 

9,036.554 

Montana 

203,251 

36,313 

2,949 

57,327 

299,840 

1,164,913 

Nebraaka 

324,733 

47,962 

9,670 

83,557 

465.922 

2,691,268 

Nevada 

194,681 

25.149 

1,739 

79.916 

301,486 

3,456,067 

New Hampahire 

561,350 

29.352 

3,789 

48.362 

642,854 

2.524.778 

New Jersey 

2,156,384 

325,749 

22,876 

479,991 

2,985.000 

22.328.150 

New Mexico 

393,035 

84,337 

3.649 

192.611 

673,631 

2,119,288 

New York 

9,296,658 

1.524,631 

63,141 

1.720.463 

12,604,894 

43,143,682 

North Carolina 

1.702,542 

250,685 

28.030 

491,867 

2.473.125 

11,136.838 

North Dakota 

188,055 

21,724 

1.941 

38.184 

249,904 

961.973 

Ohio 

2,982.873 

638.423 

33,387 

1,155.195 

4,809,878 

19.741,190 

Oklahoma 

789.516 

140.705 

21.480 

295.185 

1,246,886 

4.555.657 

Oregon 

558,519 

144.153 

12,861 

242.064 

957,597 

5.144.589 

Pennaylvania 

3,505,609 

577.158 

41.385 

996.242 

5,120,394 

23.306,223 

Rhode Island 

424.172 

71,338 

3.704 

74.215 

573.429 

1.879.901 

South Carolina 

1. 158.871 

95,017 

5,767 

315.489 

1,575.145 

5,014,184 

South Dakota 

178.712 

20,086 

1.195 

45.856 

245.849 

1,128,960 

Tenneaaee 

1.702.491 

155,290 

13,237 

593.908 

2,464.926 

8,726,800 

Texas 

4.157.110 

364,102 

46.635 

2.221.889 

6.789.737 

32,855,399 

Uuh 

332.551 

63,120 

8.374 

105,422 

509,467 

2,524,189 

Vennont 

159,500 

43,550 

2,466 

40.400 

245,916 

946,909 

Virginia 

823,154 

130,758 

16.026 

442.201 

1,412.139 

13,334,312 

Waahingtoo 

1,166.932 

343,8)8 

25.905 

366,007 

1.902.662 

11,940,2)9 

Weal Virginia 

756,382 

96.777 

3.219 

261,307 

1,117,684 

2,262,697 

Wisconaio 

1,246.909 

296,113 

18,072 

257,809 

1,818.902 

9,137,285 

Wyoming 

88.256 

20,234 

2.507 

29,161 

140,158 

894,814 

Totab 

67,852,674 

13.342.556 

759.415 

22,232,601 

104,187,246 

500,967,295 


Source: Table prepared by the Congressional Research Service (CRS). Medicaid, AFDC, and child care 
data are from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS). Food Stamp data are from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Federal income tax liability data are from the U.S. Department of Treasury, as 
reported in Slatisiics of Incom€ (SOI)- Expenditure data are for fiscal year 1992; tax data arc for tax year 1992. 
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Mr. English [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Greenwood. The Chair 
recognizes the 

Mr. Bunn. Mr. Chair, if I could apologize, I have constituents I 
need to meet with so I am going to leave before questions. 

Mr. English. Certainly, Mr. Bunn. Thank you very much. 

The Chair recognizes for a statement Hon. Carlos Romero- 
Barcelo, Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CARLOS A. ROMERO-BARCELO, A 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to thank you for the opportunity to share with you some of our 
thoughts on welfare reform. I want to just at the outset mention 
the fact that I am a disenfranchised representative of the largest 
number of constituents, 3.7 million, which is about 6 times the con- 
stituents represented by any other Member of Congress. I was even 
stripped of my right to vote in the Committee of the Whole. I can 
only vote now in the Committees and Subcommittees, so my par- 
ticipation in this hearing is of utmost importance for us. 

I^obably everyone is in agreement that the welfare system must 
be revamped, and that full reform is in order. We disagree, of 
course, on the methods and the fine print necessary to achieve real 
changes that will help those in need to break the cycle of poverty 
or those who need a second chance. As a former mayor of a large 
city, San Juan, and former Grovemor of Puerto Rico, I have experi- 
enced on a firsthand basis the benefits of some programs and the 
dangers of others. 

However, today I must concentrate and call to your attention the 
particular dilemma facing my district, since I am afraid that once 
again Congress will continue to condone an apartheid system. I 
must use this strong word, “apartheid,” because that is precisely 
the situation that the citizens living in Puerto Rico face, notwith- 
standing that they are citizens by birth and that Puerto Rico has 
been a part of the United States for almost 100 years. 

To illustrate this de facto apartheid situation, consider the fol- 
lowing facts facing American citizens living in Puerto Rico: AFDC 
is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. The island has been getting a lim- 
ited partial block grant for many years. The current annual 
amount, about $80 million, has not changed in almost 10 years, 
and has not even been adjusted for inflation. 

The average monthly AFDC equivalent benefit in Puerto Rico is 
about $32 per recipient, notwithstanding that the cost of living in 
Puerto Rico is similar or higher than most places around the Na- 
tion. Full AFDC participation by eligible beneficiaries would put 
AFDC expenditures in ^erto Rico at over $400 million per year. 
The earned income tax credit is inapplicable on the island because 
we are not fully integrated into the Nation’s teix laws. That is the 
most effective program to keep people off welfare, poor wage earn- 
ers, and it is not applicable. 

Title I funds designated to foster educational opportunities for 
the poor and disadvantaged students are capped at about 45 per- 
cent of otherwise full applicability of this program. In the same 
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fashion, the Food Stamp Program is capped at about 60 percent, 
and the SSI is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 

To compound the problem, many in Puerto Rico are at the mercy 
of a second-rate health care system. This is so because Medicaid is 
inapplicable in the island. 

We get a block grant that amounts to about 10 to 15 percent of 
what Puerto Rico would get under full participation in Medicaid. 
This translates into an onerous financial burden on public health 
facilities, resulting in a de facto apartheid medical system. 

Those with private insurance and those who can afford it use pri- 
vate physicians and facilities, but those with limited resources or 
with no resources must use a public health care system that is un- 
derfunded, overburdened, and one that lacks appropriate and suffi- 
cient medical personnel and resources. What is the genesis of this 
inequitable dilemma for the American citizens of Puerto Rico? 

The Federal Cirovemment’s reverse Robin Hood socioeconomic pol- 
icy toward the island. Let me explain this remark. Robin Hood 
stole from the barons and the wealthy people to give to those that 
were very, very poor. Now, each year the Federal Government in 
Puerto Rico, through section 936 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
grants billions, and I emphasize billions of dollars in tax credits to 
multinational corporations doing business in Puerto Rico. Mean- 
while it denies participation of children, handicapped, and aged 
U.S. citizens in critical Federal programs, programs that notwith- 
standing their merits or deficiencies do in fact constitute the basis 
of our Nation’s safety net. 

Thus, in essence, the Federal Government is taking from the 
middle class, the working poor, and the indigent in order to grant 
exemption from Federal corporate income taxes to the wealthy mul- 
tinationals. The crux of the dilemma is that section 936 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is generally used as the excuse for not bring- 
ing Puerto Rico up to par in Federal policies and programs. 

Perhaps this exclusion policy is understandable for some, but it 
is an absurd policy because section 936 is an extremely inefficient 
and costly way of promoting job creation. According to the latest es- 
timates of the Joint Tax Committee, section 936 will cost U.S. tax- 
payers almost $20 billion in the next 5 years. 

GAO has estimated that section 936 credits amount to an annual 
subsidy to section 936 companies of over $70,000 for each worker 
on their payroll. The figures are astounding, but the American citi- 
zens in Puerto Rico indeed pay a higher price. Why? 

Just look at the statistics. The average per capita income on the 
mainland is approximately $17,000, while the island’s per capita 
income is about $6,000. If the existing trend in applicable policies 
continue, Congress is in effect condoning an apartheid society, one 
which condemns several millions of U.S. citizens in Puerto Rico to 
an unbreakable cycle of poverty and would continue to increase the 
difference in the per capita income between Puerto Rico and the 
rest of the Nation, instead of closing that gap. 

What is the solution to this dilemma? 

We must look at the big picture. We cannot separate individual 
programs from others as they are interconnected. More impor- 
tantly, we cannot separate taxation policy from the issue of welfare 
reform. 
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Secretary Rubin has said that the Tax Code is an instrument of 
social policy, and indeed it is. I have consistently maintained 
throughout my years in public office that in order to share the ben- 
efits of the Nation we must be willing to share in the responsibil- 
ities, as well. Therefore, it is time for Congress to put an end to 
the reverse Robin Hood socioeconomic policy for Puerto Rico. 

To achieve this quid pro quo process must be put in place so that 
an orderly transition begins as soon as possible, a transition that 
will phase out the 936, implementing Federal income taxes in 
Puerto Rico in exchange for full participation in the programs I 
mentioned and the others where we are denied either participation 
or have capped grants. Common sense and recent actions by the 
Congress and the administration indicate that section 936 is not 
and should not be a perpetual Federal entitlement for wealthy cor- 
porations. 

I guess I have run out of time. 

Mr. English. If you wish to summarize. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Yes. What I am trying to explain here 
and you will see from my testimony is that we should be taxed and 
at the same time given the same opportunities in Federal pro- 
grams. That would be a good business both for the Federal Govern- 
ment and for Puerto Rico. The Federal Government would collect 
taxes that would be more than the additional benefits that will be 
forthcoming to Puerto Rico, and at the same time it would increase 
the level of income in Puerto Rico, would create additional demand 
for goods and services, create further jobs, and take a lot of people 
out of welfare. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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Hon. Carlos Romero-Barcel6 
Statement for the Record 
Committee on Ways &. Means 
Subcommittee on H uman Resources 
Hearings: Welfare Refonn 
January 30, 1995 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of this Subcommittee: 


My name is Carlos Romero-Barald and 1 am the disenfiandused representative in this Congress 
of 3.7 million American citizens, udacfa is approximately six times the number of constituents 
r epres e nted by any other Memben of Coogr^ At the beginning of this congressional session 
1 was stripped of my vote in the C oniimne e tiie Whole. Now 1 only vote in the Committees 
and Subcommittees on wfaidi I serve. ! thank you for the opportunity to stmt with you today 
some of my thoughts concerning tiie issue at band: Wel&re Reform. 

Probably everyone is in agre ec ne n t that tiie welfsie system must be revamped and that meaningful 
reform is in order. Nevertiieless, tiie diffisteacea in opinion arise on the methods and fine i»int 
necessary to achieve real changes tint will help those in need to break the cycle of poverty or 
those need a second chance. 

As a former mayor of a large city, San Juan, and fcMiner govenxM^ of Puerto Rico, 1 have 
experienced on a first hand basis tir benefits of scxne p ro gram s and the dangers of others. 
However, today I must ooDoemntte and call to your attention the particular dilonma facing my 
district, since I am afiaid that aace again Congress will cemtinue to condone an "apartheid" 
system. 

1 must use this strong word — qpartiiad — because that is precisely the situation that the citizens 
living in Puerto Rico fime, no t wi ttist an dii^ that they are citizens by birth and that Puerto Rico 
has been a part of the United States for «tmc¥tf loo years. 

To illustrate this de facto "apartiind" situation consider the following focts facing American 
citizens living in Puerto Rico: 

AFDC is inapplicable in Puerto Rioo. The Island has been getting a limited partial block 
grant for many years. The current nnual amount, about ISO million, has not changed for almost 
10 years and hu not even been ai^ustod for inflatioo. The average monthly APDC^equivalent 
benefit in Puerto Rico is about $32 per l e cip t ent , notwithstanding that the cost of living in Puerto 
Rico is timilar or lugher tiian most places across the Ntfion. Full AFDC partidpatiem by eligible 
beneficiaries would put AFDC expen di tures in Puerto Rico at over $400 miUioo per year. 
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The Earned Income Tax Credit Is inapplicable on the Island because we are not fully 
integrated into the Nation’s tax laws. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadvantaged 
students, are capped at about 45% of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60 % and the SSI 
program is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 

To compound the problem, many in Puerto Rico arc at the mercy of a second rate health 
care system. This is so because Medicaid ts inapplicable on the Island. We get a block grant 
that amounts to about 10 to 15% of what Puerto Rico would get under full participation in 
Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public health facilities resulting 
in a de facto "apartheid" medical system. Those with private insurance and those who can afford 
it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with limited resources, or with no resources, 
must use a public health care system that is underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks 
appropriate and sufficient medical personnel and resources. 

What is the genesis of this inequitable dilemma for the American citizens of Puerto Rico?: The 
federal government’s "Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy towards the Island. 

Let me explain this remark. 

Each year, the federal government, through Section 936 of the Internal Revenue Code, grants 
billions, I emphasize. ..billions of dollars in tax credits to multinational corporations doing 
business in Puerto Rico. Meanwhile, it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged 
U.S. citizens in critical federal programs. Programs, that notwithstanding their merits or 
deficiencies, do in fact constitute the basis of our Nation’s social safely net. Thus, in essence, 
the federal government is "taking" from the middle class, the working poor and the indigent, in 
order to grant exemption from federal corporate income taxes to wealthy multinationals. The 
crux of the dilemma is that Sec. 936 of the I.R.C. is generally used as the excuse for not bringing 
Puerto Rico up to par in federal policies and programs. 

Perhaps this exclusion policy is understandable for some, fapTitis an riwird poUc>|because Sec. 
936 is an extremely inefficient and costly way of promoting job creation. According to the latest 
estimates from the Joint Tax Committee, Sec. 936 will cost U S. taxpayers almost $20 billion in 
the next 5 years. GAO has estimated that Sec. 936 credits amount to an annual subsidy for Sec, 
936 companies of over $70,000 for each worker on their payroll. The figure is astounding but 
the American citizens in Puerto Rico do indeed pay a larger price. 

Why? just look at the statistics. The average per capita income on the mainland is approximately 
$17,000, while the Island’s per capita income is little over $6,000. If the existing trend and 
applicable policies continue, Congress is in effect condoning an apartheid society, one which 
condemns several million of U.S. citizens in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

What is the solution to this dilemma? 

We must look at the big picture. We cannot separate individual programs from others, as they 
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are mtercoonected. More importantly, we cannot separate taxation policy from the issue of 
welfare reform. Secretary Rubin has said that the tax code is an instrument of social policy and 
indeed it is. 

I have consistently maintained throu^K>ut my years in public offrce that in order to share in the 
benefits of the Nation, we must be willing to ^lare in the responsibilities as well. Therefore, it 
is time for Congress to put an end to the Reverse Rt^in Hood socio-economic policy for Puerto 
Rico. To achieve this, a quid-pro-quo process must be put in place so that an orderly transition 
begins as soon as possible. A transition that will phase-out Sec. 936, implementing federal 
income taxes in Puerto Rico, in exchange for full participation in the programs I mentioned and 
the others where we are either denied participation or have capped grants. 

Common sense and recent actions by Congress and the Administration indicate that Sec. 936 is 
not, and should not be, a perpetual federal eotillement for wealthy corporations. During 1993, 
when the President proposed reductions to Sec. 936 benefits by tying them to direct jobs 
generated by these companies (i.e., w^e credits), the powerful Sec. 936 companies lobbied 
strenuously against any changes. I do not blame them, they have one of the best-kept secrets in 
this town, in the words of Senator David Pryor, "Sec. 936 is the mother of tax loopholes", 
secretary Reich called Sec. 936 "Corporate Welfare". It is indeed the single largest welfare 
program in Puerto Rico. 

In response to a costly and incessant lobby campaign by the entrenched special interest lobby, 
the changes to Sec. 936 enacted in June of 1993, vme less than the changes proposed by the 
President. Nevertheless, Congress has to keep in mind that for the first time ever, the federal 
Treasury began collecting last year corporate inemne taxes from these companies in Puerto Rico. 
Sec. 936 taxes will likely exceed $6CM million for 1994 arid by the end of 199S, the federal 
government will have probably collected $S Inllioa. 

Any changes to Sec. 936 will be zealously stacked by the 936 lobby, in particular by the 
pharmaceutical sector. But I urge you to look at the facts. For example, during the 1993 "936- 
debate" the affected companies pre^cted a doom scenario for the manufacturing sector in Puerto 
Rico if 936 was altered. A year and half after the changes, Puerto Rico has now its lowest 
unemployment rate in twenty years (still very tugh at about 12%). Meanwhile, 936 jobs have 
remained practically stagnant for more than 10 years. 

Puerto Rico and its workers have much to offer ^od their productivity is as good as or better than 
that found anywhere else. Our quality controls are A-1. Our local economy cannot continue to 
be at the mercy of a regressive tax policy that fosters an economic dilemma for Puerto Rico, and 
one that inhibits the attraction of venture capital and research & development investments. 

Puerto Ricans are ready for a quid-pro-quo approach. Prominent local political and business 
leaders, including the Governor, have publicly indicated that they would support changes to Sec. 
936 if they result in a better quality of life for the citizens of Puerto Rico. For the reasons I just 
indicated, there is no doubt that an orderly phase-oul will indeed translate into a better economic 
future for all of us. 

As we enter into a new century, this Confess and Ehicrto Rico must be able to face the 
challenges of a new era. We cannot leave briiiod a group of citizens that are and should continue 
to be an integral part of this great Nation. Puerto Ricans are willing to share in their 
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responsibilities in order to share better economic opportimilies and a chance to participate in the 
American dream. 

Furthermore, contrary to public perception, residents in Puerto Rico have indeed a heavy local 
taxation burden, hi^er than in many jurisdictions in the Nation even when taking into 
consideration all federal and local taxes. In addition, people in Puerto Rico are already subject 
to an array of federal taxes and user fees including Social Security taxes, unemployment taxes, 
custom duties, certain excise taxes, and even certain income taxes. In fact, IRS collected $2.5 
billion in federal taxes from Puerto Rico in 1993. This amount will exceed $3 billion for 1994. 


Thus, these taxes, the new revenue already generated through Sec. 936 and any further reductions 
or modifications to Sec. 936, must be taken into consideration by this Committee when allocating 
programmatic resources and tools for Puerto Rico and for the rest of the Nation, and vice versa. 

In brief, I urge you to put together all the pieces of the economic and welfare puzzle as they 
currently adversely affect Puerto Rico, in order to make applicable and available to them not only 
the same opportunities and tools available to their mainland fellow citizens, but the same 
responsibilities as well. 

Let us please end the course of economic "^wtheid" and bury the existing counter-productive 
"Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy. 

Thank you for your interest and attention to my statement and 1 look forward to working with 
you on this and other issues. 


Attachments; 

CRB’s statement on Welfare Reform, Committee on HducationaJ & Economic 
Opportunities (1/18/95). 

CRJB’s statement on Welfare Reform, Committee on Education & Labor (8/2/94). 
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Hon. Carlos Romero-Barcelo 

Opening Statemenl for ihe Record 

Contmitlee on Economic A Educational Opportunities 

January 18, 1995 (RE; Welfare Refonn) 


Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of the Committee, once again we meet to discuss issues 
surrounding welfare reform. I am sure that everyone here favors welfare reform, the differences 
among us may lie on how to best achieve meaningful changes that make government programs 
work in a fairer and more efficient manner. In our deliberations, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that welfare programs should equip the poor with tools and opportunities to lift themselves 
out of poverty. 

I will focus on the dilemma facing my district — Puerto Rico — home to 3.7 million American 
citizens, I lake the opportunity to reintroduce for the record my remarks given during a hearing 
on this subject last year. Tfiey explain the socio-economic dilemma faced by citizens in Puerto 
Rico, a situation caused by inconsistent and contradictory federal policies towards the Island. 

I use the word dilemma because statistics show that the income gap between the Island and the 
mainland continues to widen and the trertd indicates that the gap will continue to grow. The 
average per capita income on the mainland is approximately $17,000 while the Island's per capita 
income is about $6,000. If the existing trend and applitable federal policies continue, Congress 
is in elTect condoning the creation of an apartheid society, one which condemns several million 
of U.S citizens in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

I am confident that many will agree with Tommy Thompson, the Governor of Wisconsin, who 
has said in that in order to achieve meaningful welfare reform, we must be willing to make long 
time investments to bring about change. 

Congress and successive administrations have for years supported what I call the "Reverse Robin 
Hood Policy" for Puerto Rico. This is so because the federal govenunent grants billions, I 
emphasize...bilUons of dollars in tax credits to multinational corporations doing business in Puerto 
Rico while it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged U.S. citizens in critical 
federal programs. In essence, the federal government is "stealing" from the middle class, the 
working poor and the indigent, in order to give what amounts to exemption from federal 
corporate taxes to wealthy multinationals. The tax exemption, known as Section 936 of the 
Federal Internal Revenue Code, is generally used as the excuse for not bringing Puerto Rico up 
to par in federal policies and programs. 

For example, the working poor, the elderly, children at risk and families in need are at a 
disadvantage if they reside on the Island. This is so because of the following: 
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The Supplemental Social Security Income program (SSI) is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 
The Earned Income Tax Credit is inapplicable. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadvantaged 
students, are capped at about 45% of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60% and AFDC is 
capped at about 20%. 

To compound this lamentable situation, many in Puerto Rico are at the mercy of a second 
rate health care system. This is so because Medicaid is inapplicable on the Island. We 
get a block grant that amounts to about 10 to 15% of what Puerto Rico would gel under 
full participation in Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public 
health facilities resulting in a de facto '’apartheid" medical system. Those with private 
insurance and who can afford it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with 
limited resources, or v/ith no resources, must use a public health care system that is 
underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks appropriate medical personnel and 
resources. 

Thus, 1 have been consistent throughout my 30 years in public life, in that in our struggle to 
obtain equal participation in the resources of the nation, we must be willing to share equally in 
the burdens and responsibilities also — and we are. However, we do not have a say in this 
matter. Congress has absolute power and discretion over the affairs of Puerto Rico. Therefore 
my colleagues, and with all due respect, it is up to you to take corrective action and reverse the 
socio-economic dilemma faced by American citizens in my district. 

Treasury Secretary Rubin has said that "the tax code is an instrument of public policy", and it 
certainly is. I am working with Members of the Budget and Ways & Means Committees, and 
with the Executive branch, in order to eliminate the "Reverse Robin Hood" policy. But I also 
need your support in order to achieve mutually beneficial changes. 

As the distinguished Chairman of this Committee has indicated, all programs are under scrutiny 
and on the table. Thus, those programs and policies adversely alTecting Puerto Rico must be on 
the table also. 

Give us equal rights and responsibilities, because as 1 said before, poverty demoralizes not only 
the one who suffers from it, but also demoralizes the society that tolerates it or worse, tries to 
ignore it. 


Attachment (CRB’s remarks 8/2/94) 
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[-{on. Carlos Romero-Barcel6 
Committee on Educalion and Labor 
(Remarks) 

August 2, 1994 

RE: H.R. 4605 "Work & Responsibility Act of 1994" (Welfare Reform) 


I COMMEND THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS LEADERSHIP IN ATTEMPTING TO BRING 
ABOUT MEANINGFUL CHANGE TO OUR NATION’S WELFARE SYSTEM, LIKE HE 
SAID - "TO END WELFARE AS WE KNOW IT". 

MY COLLEAGUES IN THE FRESHMAN CLASS HAVE ALSO TAKEN THE INITIATIVE 
OF ADDRESSING THE NEED FOR WELFARE REFORM, AND WE DID ENGAGE IN A 
THOROUGH PROCESS THAT CULMINATED IN A DOCUMENT THAT LAYS OUT THE 
CONSENSUS OF THIS GROUP. 

AMONG THE KEY ASPECTS OF OUR RECOMMENDATIONS IS THE FIRM BELIEF 
THAT THE REFORM’S GOALS MUST AIM AT PROMOTING SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
THAT THE SHORT-TERM EXPENDITURESNECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT THE REFORM 
MUST NOT BE FINANCED BY THE POOR- WHATEVER AMOUNT WE INVEST IN 
WELFARE REFORM THIS YEAR MUST BE INVESTED IN SUCH A WAY THAT IT WILL 
RENDER MUCH GREATER BENEFITS TO OUR SOCIETY AS A WHOLE IN A FEW 
YEARS THAN THE PRESENT PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN ABLE TO. 

THE NATIONAL CONSENSUS IS CLEAR IN ITS CONCLUSION THAT THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM IS BROKEN AND THAT IT NEEDS A MAJOR OVERHAUL. THEREFORE, WE 
MUST BE WILLING TO COME-UP WITH A MEANINGFUL STRATEGY AND WITH THE 
innovative PROGRAMS NEEDED TO FIX THE PROBLEMS AND IMPLEMENT THE 
SOLUTIONS THAT WILL ULTIMATELY REWARD WORK, SELF-SUFFICIENCY, FAMILY 
UNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

NEVERTHELESS, LET US NOT FORGET THAT WE WILL ALWAYS HAVE A S.MALL 
PROPORTION OF OUR POPULATION THAT FOR VALID REASONS WILL NOT BE ABLE 
TO ATTAIN FULL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. THOSE INDIVIDUALS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
WILL NEED SOME TYPE OF ASSISTANCE FROM THE GOVERNMENT: FOR EXAMPLE, 
PEOPLE WITH CHRONIC DISABILITIES, INDIGENT SENIOR CITIZENS, CHILDREN AT 
RISK AND WOMEN WITH CHILDREN WHO MUST TAKE CARE OF THEM 
PERSONALLY. 

n'E ALSO REITERATE THAT THE REFORM EFFORT MUST ENVISION A 
COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE STRATEGY WHICH WILL RESULT IN CAREFULLY 
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DESIGNED PROGRAMS THAT mil HELP PEOPLE PULL THEMSELVES OUT OF 
POVERTY. THUS, THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN MUST CONSIDER THE POSSIBILITY OF 
EXTENDING WELFARE RESOURCES AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO GROUPS THAT 
HAVE BEEN TRADITIONALLY EXCLUDED OR UNDERSERVED BY WELFARE 
MECHANISMS. 

A CASE IN POINT IS WHAT IS HAPPENING IN MY OWN DISTRICT, PUERTO RICO, 
HOME TO OVER 3.6 MILLION AMERICAN CITIZENS BY BIRTH, WHERE A LARGE 
SEGMENT OF THE POPULATION HAS BEEN CONDEMNED TO A PERMANENT 
UNDERCLASS OF POVERTY BY INCONSISTENT AND TOTALLY CONTRADICTORY 
FEDERAL POLICIES TOWARDS THE CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 


FIRST-TERM MEMBERS OF CONGRESS HAVE CONDEMNED THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCRIMINA TION TOWARDS THE CITIZENS LIVING IN THE TERRITORIES. IN THE 
PARTICULAR CASE OF PUERTO RICO, I AM APPALLED BY THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION, WHICH SEEM TO DISREGARD 
ISSUES THAT I HAVE ATTEMPTED TO BRING TO THE TABLE THE PROPOSED 
L EGISLA TION DOES NO T ADDRESS AT ALL THE CA USES AND ROOTS OF PO VER TY 
IN PUERTO RICO, THE POOREST PER-CAPITA JURISDICTION IN THE ENTIRE 
NA TION. ASAMA TTER OF FACT, IN PUERTO RICO IT DOES JUST THE OPPOSITE, 
THE WELFARE REFORM INCREASES THE DIFFERENCE BY RESOURCES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES TO THE POOR, THE ELDERLY, ABANDONED MOTHERS, THE 
HANDICAPPED AND CHILDREN. 

UNFORTUNATELY, THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE MAINLAND AND PUERTO 
RICO CONTINUES TO WIDEN WITH THE PASSING OF THE YEARS AND THE 
ISLAND’S PER CAPITA INCOME IS THREE TIMES BELOW THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE. THIS RESULT IS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE GEOGRAPHIC 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE U.S. CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE TASK FORCE HAS MERELY PROPOSED A 25% INCREASE TO 
THE ALREADY EXISTING ARBITRARY CAP APPLICABLE TO PUERTO RICO, A CAP 
THAT HAS NOT BEEN SIGNIFICANTLY TOUCHED IN THE LAST IS YEARS! THE 
CAP WILL AMOUNT TO 5102.5 MILLION, UP FROM THE CURRENT 5S0 MILLION. DO 
YOU HONESTLY BELIEVE THAT THE 520.5 MILLION INCREASE WILL HAVE ANY 
SIGNIFICANT EFFECT TO HELP MORE THAN 50% OF THE 3.6 MILLION U.S. 
CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO WHO LIVE IN POVERTY LIFT THEMSELVES OUT OF 
POVERTY? HOW CAN ANYONE RA TIONALIZE SUCH A POLICY DECISION? 

THE GOALS AND BENEFITS THAT WELFARE REFORM WILL RENDER TO THE POOR 
AND UNDER PRIVILEGED IN THE 50 STATES ARE NOT IN THE HORIZON FOR 
PUERTO RICO AND THE OTHER TERRITORIES. THIS SITUATION CANNOT BE 
TOLERATED IN A FIRST RATE DEMOCRATIC NATION LIKE OURS. THE 
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ADMINISTRATION IS PLAINLY IGNORING THE ISSUE IN ITS TERRITORIES. ARE THE 
LIVES OF U.S. CITIZENS IN THE TERRITORIES LESS IMPORTANT THAN THE LIVES 
OF U.S. CITIZENS IN THE 50 STATES? 

TO GIVE you AN IDEA ON HOW INCONSISTENT THE FEDERAL POLICIES 
TOWARDS PUERTO RICO ARE, CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: ELDERLY POOR 
AND/OR DISABLED CITIZENS ARE NOT ELIGIBLE FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY 
INCOME ASSISTANCE A FAMILY OF THREE ELIGIBLE FOR AFDC PAYMENTS (AID 
TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN! RECEIVE ONLY A MONTHLY 
AVERAGE PAYMENT OF t9S, THIS SAME FAMILY LIVING IN THE MAINLAND 
WOULD RECEIVE APPROXIMATELY S4S0 PER MONTH. 

TO COMPLICA TE MA TTERS FURTHER, THIS SAME FAMIL Y NOT ONL Y LACKS OF 
ADEQUATE RESOURCES TO STAY AFLOAT, BUT IN FACT FACES A CATCH-22 
SITUATION SINCE SUCH A FAMILY IN PUERTO RICO CANNOT TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT — A PROGRAM SPECIFICALL Y DESIGNED 
TO PROVIDE INCENTIVES FOR THE WORKING POOR — WHICH IS INAPPLICABLE 
IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT IS A CRITICAL COMPONENT OF THE WELFARE 
REFORM EFFORTS AND WE THANK THE PRESIDENT AND MANY MEMBERS OF 
THIS HOUSE FOR HAVING EXPANDED THIS PROGRAM IN A SIGNIFICANT WAY 
LAST YEAR. BUT IN PUERTO RICO - TO THE WORKING POOR IN MY ISLAND - 
THE EXPANSION NOT ONLY DOES NOT HELP IN ANY WAY, BUT ON THE 
CONTRARY, IT HELPS ONLY TO WIDEN THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE U.S. 
CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE CITIZENS IN THE SO STATES. 

HOWEVER, INSTEAD OF ADDRESSING THE CRITICAL NEEDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
CITIZENS IN MY DISTRICT, CONGRESS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HA VE 
OPTED FOR GIVING TO WEAL THY CORPORA TIONS IN PUERTO RICO EXTREME! T 
GENEROUS TAX BREAKS, AMOUNTING TO BILLIONS OF DOLLARS EACH YEAR, YES 
BILLIONS -WITH A "B" AS IN BARBARIC -AND NOT TAXING THOSE OF US WHO 
CAN PA Y, AND THEN DENY THE NEEDY CITIZENS THE BENEFITS THEY SHOULD 
BE ENTITLED TO. 

AS A COLONIAL DELEGATE WITHOUT THE POWER OF THE VOTE IN THIS HOUSE, 

I CAN ONLY BRING TO YOUR ATTENTION THE NEED FOR MEANINGFUL CHANGES 
LONG OVERDUE FOR YOUR FELLOW CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. I CANNOT VOTE, 
BUT MY COLLEAGUES CAN, AND THE POWER TO CHANGE THINGS RESTS ON 
THEM AND ON THE PRESIDENT. 

THE POOR DO NOT PAY TAXES AND THEY SHOULD NOT BE CONDEMNED TO A 
PERMANENT UNDERCLASS WE MUST AGGRESSIVE! Y PROMOTE POLICIES THA T 
BREAK THE POVERTY CYCLE THERE ARE OVER 140,000 CHILDREN LIVING IN 
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POVERTY IS PUERTO RICO. WHAT SHALL / ASSWER THEM WHES THEY OR 
THEIR MOTHERS ASK ME WHY THEY WERE EXCLUDED? 


THE POOR, WHEREVER THEY ARE IN OUR NATION. SHOULD HAVE MEANINGFUL 
OPPORTUNITIES THAT WILL ENABLE THEM TO PROGRESS AND BREAK THE CYCLE 
OF POVERTY. POOR PEOPLE IN PUERTO RICO IN NEED OF NUTRITIONAL 
ASSISTANCE CAN ONLY OBTAIN 2/3 OF WHAT THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN THE 50 
STATES RECEIVE BECAUSE THE FOOD STAMPS PROGRAM IS ALSO CAPPED. EVEN 
POOR CHILDREN ARE SHORTCHANGED IN THEIR EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
SINCE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE CHAPTER ONE PROGRAM. WHICH IS 
DESIGNED TO ASSIST POOR SCHOOL CHILDREN, IS ALSO SEVERELY CAPPED AT 
ABOUT 45% OF WHAT IT WOULD BE IF WE WERE A STATE. 

POVERTY DEMORALIZES NOT ONLY THE ONE WHO SUFFERS FROM IT, BUT ALSO 
DEMORALIZES THE SOCIETY THAT TOLERATES IT. 

THUS, I CALL ON THIS CONGRESS AND ON THIS ADMINISTRATION TO SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDER THE REPERCUSSIONS OF TOLERATING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
NEEDY U S. CITIZENS. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION SHOULD NOT BE A BARRIER TO 
BETTER OPPORTUNITIES. LET US PROVIDE THE APPROPRIATE TOOLS AND 
RESOURCES AND MOST PEOPLE WILL HELP THEMSELVES. 

THERE IS NO JUSTIFICATION FOR THE AFDC CAP CONTAINED IN THIS BILL AND 
I URGE MY COLLEAGUES TO SUPPORT ME IN SEEKING ITS REMOVAL 

MR. CHAIRMAN I ASK FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT TO REVISE AND EXTEND MY 
REMARKS AS I WILL BE SUBMITTING FOR THE RECORD SEVERAL ADDENDUM 
WHICH WILL EXPAND ON THE POINTS I HAVE JUST MENTIONED AND WHICH MAY 
INCLUDE ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS. 

I THANK THE ADMINISTRATION FOR FOSTERING A CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF THE 
WELFARE ISSUE AND FOR SEEKING A CONSENSUS ON SOLUTIONS THAT WILL 
BENEFIT ALL OF US HOWEVER, I MUST CRITICIZE ITS UNWILLINGNESS TO 
ADDRESS THE WELFARE POLICY DILEMMA THAT AFFECTS HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF AMERlC/iN CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. THANK YOU. 
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Mr. English. Thank you. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Thank you. 

Mr. English. We will move to questions. 

Ms. Dunn will inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the panel for coming 
before us. I apologize for the few Members who are here to listen 
to you. It is because we have a very long day today, and we are 
fitting a lot of Members in. 

If it were a tjqjical hearing day we would spend a great deal with 
each of you to take advantage of your personal knowledge at the 
same time that you are representing a large constituency before 
the Congress, so I hope you will allow us to make use of you as 
a resource, each of you as we move through this whole thing. 

The impression that I get from this panel and ones that have 
preceded is that we are very, very lucky to have folks on both sides 
of the aisle with such great knowledge and that this is an area 
where if we are very thoughtful about our input as you have been 
we can come together with a bipartisan plan to replace the current 
welfare system. 

I have one brief question, Mr. Greenwood. I wonder if you could 
quickly summarize for us the table that you have included in your 
testimony, table 1, Federal Payments for Medicaid and so forth for 
us, and how it affects a State, for example, Washington. 

Mr. Greenwood. Certainly, thank you for your interest. Overall 
the individuals paying Federal income tax payments are forward- 
ing to the Federal Govenunent on the order of about $500 billion 
per year. The Federal Government then sends back to the States 
a little over $100 billion in means- tested programs — Medicaid, 
AFDC, food stamps. The point of this exercise is to suggest that 
perhaps we can short circuit that process since 20 percent of the 
Federal tax dollars are coming to Washington and turning right 
around and going back with strings attached. If we simply gave 
States the option of fully financing their own welfare programs, 
then we could give tax credits directly to the individuals in those 
States in an amount proportional to what their State has histori- 
cally been receiving from the Federal Government. 

Let me see if I can find Washington State on here. Washington 
State receives back from the Federal Government approximately 
15.9 percent of all of the Federal income tax dollars paid by indi- 
vidual citizens of Washington State. 

In other words, if your State chose to finance those programs en- 
tirely with State dollars, your residents could then take a 16- 
percent credit against their obligation. Those dollars would never 
come to Washington, and your State officials would have them 
available to use for these programs. If the States are efficient and 
creative, they would probably not need to take all of that 16 per- 
cent back. 

Ms. Dunn. Governor Castle, could you respond to that? Is that 
a good idea? 

Mr. Castle. It is a good idea for Delaware. We are even lower 
than Washington State. I think it would depend to some degree on 
your vantage point from what State, but the concept is an excellent 
idea. I think what Congressman Greenwood is saying in part is 
that we create expenditures by — ^and regulation and complexity by 
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having moneys flow through to Washington then back out to the 
States and then to individuals, which is really what these entitle- 
ment-type welfare programs are, regardless of whether they should 
be cut off or not, that is really what they are. 

And if you could have it directly within the States, you might 
give the States a greater flexibility, you eliminate the bureaucracy 
in Washington, there would be a fairness issue in terms of what 
you are paying in and what you are getting back, and I think ulti- 
mately it could work. It would obviously take a lot of work to get 
it to a point where it is something that everybody could accept and 
to see how it could pertain, but it is certainly a very interesting 
and potentially viable idea. 

Ms. Dunn. Ms. Holmes Norton, does that do an3dhing toward 
solving your point of the bureaucratic confusion back here? 

Ms. Norton. It does, but I am wondering about its impact on 
large cities, and the first thing I thought about is that I would like 
to see a copy of Mr. Greenwood’s chart. Indeed, Ms. Dunn, one of 
the great missing elements in this debate has been word from the 
mayors and the county executives who live closest to the welfare 
recipients, and I would like to see Mr. Greenwood’s notion sent 
through their prism, far closer to these expenses than the Gov- 
ernors have been. I take particular note of what Mr. Castle has 
had to say because he comes from a small State which has forced 
him even as Governor to live very close to these problems. 

Mr. Greenwood. If I may, the District of Columbia receives back 
from the Federal Government 29.5 percent of every tax dollar paid 
by individuals, and obviously it is a fairly short trip in this town. 
You could probably take the receipts about two blocks one direction 
and then two blocks back in the other direction. I would submit, 
however, that even in that short physical trip here in the District, 
a lot of that 29.5 percent gets consumed in Federal bureaucracy. 
If the District of Columbia were to say that they would pay for all 
of its welfare programs, every resident of the District would get a 
30-percent tax credit. The District could itself choose how to obtain 
the revenues needed to fund its programs. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Greenwood, you have an unusual background to bring to this 
debate, having served prior to becoming a le^slator as a social 
worker, having served in the State legislature in Pennsylvania as 
one of the leaders in an ongoing fight for welfare reform, and I 
wonder with that perspective could you amplify on your suggestion 
of the creation for unwed mothers of a petition of dependency. I 
know that in the debate on welfare reform all too often there has 
been a tendency in the media to hijack the discussion into a con- 
troversy over orphanages, but you brought up, I think appro- 
priately so, that in certain situations foster homes and group 
homes can provide a better climate in which young people coiild be 
raised. 

Could you please comment on that and what has the track record 
been with these sorts of institutions? 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, I would be happy to. The reality is 
we have a good system in this country for kids who don’t have good 
homes. Whenever a child is brought to the attention of school offi- 
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cials, physicians, or nurses, there is an investigation that occurs, 
and if the child does not have a good home, then we have a system 
to provide one for him or her. 

The county government obtains custody of that child if the situa- 
tion can’t be worked out. If it is a marginal case, we can try to keep 
that child at home and provide social services. But if it is really 
a dangerous place for that child or if there is literally no place for 
that child to go, then the caseworker drafts a petition saying this 
is a dependent child, that his parents either abuse, neglect or reject 
him. The court then holds a hearing where the parents are entitled 
to testify. If the judge says yes, that is a dependent child, the coun- 
ty finds a good home for that child — ^in most cases it is a foster 
home. 

My suggestion is simply that the mere fact that a teenager has 
conceived a child doesn’t make her any less of a child herself. In 
fact, it makes her more in need of adult supervision. 

I would simply suggest that we get away fi-om this ridiculous no- 
tion that if we stop paying cash benefits to teenagers that they and 
their children will all end up in orphanages. That is not the point. 
The point is if they themselves are out seeking public resources be- 
cause they don’t have a good home, then we need to find them a 
good home. I think ideally we should find them a home with their 
infant, and we should take that time and use our resources wisely 
to enable them to become self-reliant themselves. 

The status quo is the most brutal you could imagine. Under the 
current system we allow very young women to live in hovels and 
basements and cold, miserable excuses for habitat, and then just 
because they produce a child we mail them a check, and we mail 
them food stamps once a month. They don’t have the financial re- 
sources to really make it, and they have no adults in their lives to 
assist them, and the results are predictable. They often abuse their 
children, neglect their children and turn to a lot of the behaviors 
that people turn to when they are in despair. They frequently are 
stuck in a cycle of poverty for all their lives. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Congressman Castle and Congressman 
Greenwood, both of you have come to Congress out of State govern- 
ment having had extensive careers there. There has been a general 
concern expressed by some opponents of welfare reform proposals 
that have been offered here that if there is an end to entitlements, 
for example in AFDC, and a movement toward block grants that 
many States might stage a retreat from their commitment to pro- 
viding assistance for our poorest people. 

That recently has been extended to include concerns about 
changes in SSI. My question to the two of you is that given your 
experience and given your familiarity with the people in State gov- 
ernment all over the country, do you feel this is a legitimate con- 
cern or with a shift to block grants do you think that the States 
are going to continue to make an effort to provide for their poorest 
citizens? 

Mr. Castle. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a legitimate concern, 
perhaps one we can match. I think initially if we went to block 
grants that we build in some inflationary factor in virtually all 
these programs, although it gets more difficult with Medicaid, I 
think you will probably see a fairly good reaction in terms of man- 
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aging the problem both from the Federal Government and the 
State governments, because in my judgment there probably is some 
tightening which could go on in this system, but at some point 
after a few years or a couple years and you have done some of that, 
and all of a sudden you are looking at the same block grants with- 
out growth, you could have a problem. 

I have suggested in my testimony the possibility of a rainy day 
fund. There is no question that welfare rolls in this country are af- 
fected by unemployment rates or poverty, but the fluctuation may 
be measured by unemployment rates and other poverty rates as an 
indication of how various geographical areas are doing. 

By the way, sometimes it isn’t how the country is doing, you may 
have the Midwest not doing well and the rest of the country — the 
East Coast and West Coast are doing well or vice versa. This hap- 
pens also. 

I think to have a system that would be completely inflexible 
would really be a problem. I do like the idea of block grants, which 
isn’t that far unrelated from what Congressman Greenwood was 
testifying to earlier, that is, have the money flow directly back to 
the States as opposed to worrying about all the details of the per 
se entitlement for each person in the country. The States could 
make up their own methodologies for doing this. 

You suggested something else. It suggests the possibility of dif- 
ferent States cheating a little bit here or there. There might be 
some minimum standards that would have to be imposed in order 
to prevent that, some States that don’t have a particular welfare 
problem, that don’t have a big welfare population next to it might 
to some degree try to play games in the circumstance or even those 
who are competing with each other might try to get below the other 
one to encourage welfare recipients to move. I don’t see as much 
of that as sometimes we hear. 

That could happen as well, so there are problems in block grant- 
ing, without a doubt, but the concept is not all bad because it is 
a simplification of something which has become extraordinarily 
complex. As we get away from the entitlement, pure entitlement 
concept and we get to the time-measured cutoffs in some way or 
another, and I suspect because of what the President has said, 
what some of the moderate conservative Democrats have said be- 
cause of what Republicans are saying, we are looking at some time 
cutoff. 

I don’t know if it would be 2 years. I would urge a little more 
flexibility, but some kind or another that these are the kinds of 
things that we should be looking at, so the block grants should be 
explored but very carefully, not just in one sentence in a piece of 
legislation. We really need to understand it thoroughly, I believe. 

Mr. English. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood. Very briefly because the time has elapsed. I 
think 40 years ago the Federal Government did exactly what it 
needed to do, and that is usurp powers from the States because the 
States were systematically denying the rights of American citizen- 
ship to minorities and others. That was the right thing to do be- 
cause at the same time those States were denying minorities access 
to the political system to change the governments within their 
States. 
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I think since then we have, through a lot of Federal actions, em- 
powered people in every State to be strong advocates, and they 
have demonstrated their pohtical powers. Every group and sub- 
group you can imagine has done that. Now I think it is time for 
political maturity in this country. 

I think the tools are there and available in every State. Advo- 
cates for the poor, advocates for the elderly, and advocates for the 
children can go to their State capitals, and push hard for the kinds 
of programs they want and throw out of office the people that they 
don’t think show the compassion. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, could I say one word on that be- 
cause I think nobody impugns the motives of State officials or lob- 
byists who go and put pressure on State officials. I think the appro- 
priate question is what happens if you reach the end of a block 
grant and you are in a recession? 

Of course, the Governor and the mayor will do what they can, 
but understand what that meeins. It probably means raising taxes 
at the local and/or State level, a regressive tax to take care of a 
national problem. That is what I mean by denial, not going that 
extra step and understanding that is what would happen. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Ms. Holmes Norton. I appreciate your 
remarks. I have taken some of the testimony presented before this 
Committee to suggest that State officials might retreat from their 
recent commitment to poor people. That is something I wanted 
clarified here. 

Thank you very much for taking time out from your very hectic 
schedules to participate in this hearing today and offer your own 
unique perspectives. 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Chairman, just one last word if I might beg your 
deference. 

This issue of block grants, if that is the direction that this Com- 
mittee determines to head in, be very sure that there is a vehicle 
set up for annual adjustments to this program because once Con- 
gress loses control of the program on a national basis, you are 
going to have to look to the Governors to determine what the ap- 
propriations are going to be. 

Mr. English. Tha^ you, Mr. Walsh. We will introduce the next 
panel now. 

The Chair is dehghted to welcome to testify before the Sub- 
committee today, Hon. Michael Bihrakis, Member of Congress from 
Florida, Hon. John Myers, Member of Congress from Indiana, who 
is accompanied by Hon. Dean Young, State representative from In- 
diana, Hon. Nydia Velazquez, Member of Congress from New York, 
and Hon. Karen Thurman, Member of Congress from Florida. Wel- 
come. 

Thank you for coming today to offer your expertise and to 
present testimony. We would prefer that you limit your remarks 
here today to 5 minutes. But you are also welcome to submit writ- 
ten testimony for the record. 

Thank you very much. I would like first of all to recognize Rep- 
resentative John Myers of Indiana. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN E. BUYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 

IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA, AS PRE- 
SENTED BY HON. JOHN T. MYERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 

CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ms. Dunn, thank you 
very much for the attention you are giving to a very important 
problem. I am appearing as a substitute for Representative Buyer 
and will not testify. 

Today we have Indiana State Representative Dean Young, who 
has been on the leading edge of welfare reform for the State of In- 
diana. He has introduced legislation in both the 1993 and 1994 ses- 
sions dealing with AFDC, term limits for recipient mothers, and 
fraud in welfare. 

Also at this time I would like to insert a statement from our col- 
league Steve Buyer, who intended to be here but attended a fu- 
neral in Indiana this morning. I request that Representative Buy- 
er’s testimony be submitted for the record, as well as the written 
comments from Indiana Senator Luke Kenley. 

[The prepared statements follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. STEVE BUYER 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of this Committee for allowing Indiana 
Representative Dean Young and me the opportunity to discuss welfare reform. This issue is 
of tremendous importance to my District, ^ Slide of Indiana, and our nation. 

I am proud to introduce Representative Dean Young, who travelled from Indiana to 
discuss welfare reform initiatives within the State of Indiana, and the need for flexibility to 
the states. As a Representative in tte Indiana General Assembly, Mr. Young intrtxiuc^ 
welfare reform plans in 1993 and 1994, and has been a leader in welfare reform within the 
State of Indiana. Representative Young has ideas which could further reform the welfare 
system in Indiana by reducing bureaucracy and costs, thereby lowering the tax burden 
already placed on Hoosiers in Indiana's Fifth District and across the State. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe welfare reform can take place at the state and local level if 
we provide states with the proper flexibility. By enacting reforms at the Federal level we 
will poise the states to further adjust our flawed system, and transform it into one that 
functions as it was originally intended to as a means of temporary assistance. Last year, 
constituents from across my District, from Lake to Blackford Counties, told me that welfare 
reform is one of the most pressing social isstms of our time. They are irritated by big 
government programs which continue to expand and take money out of their pockets, while 
the number of successes from such expand^ programs continues to lag disproportionately. 

In regard to welfare initiatives within the St^e of Indiana, it is important to note that 
while Indiana was recently granted Federal permission to begin to implement plans for 
effective reform, a total of 42 Federal waivers had to be approved (aher a substantial 
waiting period). Thus, after these plans were formulated at the stale level, yet another level 
of bureaucracy had to be conquered. We should allow states the flexibility to determine 
how to best meet the needs of the welfare system. 

As stated earlier, Indiana has already started to reform its system by formulating 
plans to attack the roots of welfare dependency, and by helping individuals to acquire the 
skills to remain independent of government assistance. Such reforms include: the 
establishment of a 24-month lifetime limit for Aid to Families With Dependent Children 
(AFDC) while parents look for work, a requirement that all AFDC applicants sign a 
Personal Responsibility Agreement that requires AFDC parents to agree to certain 
requirements, such as ensuring their children will attend school, stiff penalties for welfare 
fraud whereby individuals found to have abused (he system are permanently ineligible for 
benefits, and the requirement that minor parents resitte with a parent or adult thereby 
highlighting the importance of the family unit,- just to name a few. Many of these ideas are 
contained in the welfare refoim plan contained in the Contract With America, H.R. 4. the 
Personal Responsibility Act. I am proud to see the leadership which the State of Indiana has 
already taken on (his issue. 

The problem with increasing welfare rolls is clear. Comparing figures from fiscal 
years 1993 and 1994, food stamp issuance in the Stale of Indiana increas^ by approximately 
5 percent. While some counties in my District showed decreased numbers, those numbers 
were countered by increases in other counties. For example. Pulaski and Warren Counties 
had food stamp issuance decreases of 5.4 percent and 9.4 percent respectively. For the 
same time period, Newton and Marshall Counties showed increased food stamp issuance by 
5.7 percent and 30.2 percent reflectively. This is just one example of an expanding 
program, which means increasing welfare roUs, and increasing costs. 

We need to do more than shift our broken welfare system to the stales. We need to 
fundamentally change the system from one of disincentives to empoweiment uk) 
opportunity, while emphasizing (he importance of (he state flextbility in meeting the specific 
economic needs of (he citizens within each state. 
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Dear CongreaBmam Buyer and members of the Committee, 

Thank you for the opportunity to share some thoughts regarding 
welfare reform as you deliberate on this subject. State 
Representative Dean Yoiing and 1 filed a comprehensive welfare 
reform bill here in the State of Indiana in November of 1999, and 
have been fighting to bring sense to this system since that time. 
Let me share a few brief thoughts with you regarding our efforts: 

1. Implementing even the sis^lest of reforma at the state 
level has been virtually in^ossible, since a federal 
government waiver is required at every turn. 

2. Federal decision makers who grant waivers resiet even the 
simplest reforms at every turn, refuse to consider 
statistical information regarding issues which show that 
current federal practices are rewarding the wrong values 
and promote benefit programs designed to keep people on the 
dole instead of trying to make it on their own. It Is 
clear that they think they are in charge of our values and 
goals and are willing to ignore not only factual arguments 
from the states, t^t I strongly sense that they are 
thwarting the intent of the federal Congress, because they 
have a different viewpoint from that of the Congress. This 
has been true even prior to the last election. 

3 . The federal waiver granters in the Executive Branch are 
determined to make Medicaid the basie of universal health 
care, even though Congress lest year resoundingly defeated 
this concept at the request of the American people. 
Waivers regarding the Medicaid program are uniformly denied 
If the granters sense that eligibility standards will be 
lowered. 

4. Economics have no meaning to the waiver granters. Cost 

control Is not part of their evaluative equation. It 
appears that they are determined to spend more on welfare 
regardless of whether anyone is being helped to get off 
welfare or not. Tiieir mission seems to be to get people 
dependent on government. * 
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5. The nuTnber of programs providing assietancs and the amount 
of bureaucracy created to deliver benefits Is astronomical. 
1 am sure wc could cut costs of the entire system in the 
states and federal programs by 20% by streamlining 
admlnistrationj combining and eliminating programs, and 
still provide 100% of the benefits we are giving recipients 
(which we don't need] . 

6. State government, being closer to the recipient and 

the taxpayer, has been administering federal concepts for 
some time. As the shop manager could often tell the owner 
of a business many simple ways to improve operations, the 
states are at a point in history where they can help the 
federal government to improve the management of the welfare 
program. 

7. Government welfare systems must have as their goal the 
intent to make every person independent of government, * 
proud to be self-determinative, and free to make their own 
success in life. Our current federally driven system 
destroys any such ideals and operates on ths premise that 
people are incapable of directing their own lives. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share these thoughts. In the 
news, many state leaders are asking for block grants, saying "Give 
us the money, don't tell us how to spend it, and we will do a 
better Job on welfare than you do.* 1 am not so foolish as to 
believe that those people who provide the money are not going to 
control the use of that money. Block grants may have some validity 
in the short run, but in the long run the federal government should 
reduce' taxes, reduoe programs, and let the states deal with this 
problem. Federal government has proven that it cannot aucceesfully 
create and manage an assistance program for the poor - witness the 
disastrous results of the current state of affairs in this area. 
Good luck in your deliberations. Please give us an opportunity to 
reclaim our rightful responsibilities in our federalist system. 

S Incerely yours , 

Lu)e« Kenley 
Indiana State Senator 
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Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Young, we look forward to your testimony. It is wonderful to 
have a perspective from the statehouse as we deliberate the design 
of welfare reform. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN A. YOUNG, STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE, STATE OF INDIANA 

Mr. Young. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Committee. 

I bring you greetings from the State of Indiana and a message 
from them with respect to welfare reform. We have intensely de- 
bated that issue over the last 3 years, and of course on that issue, 
as with any issue, there is a wide divergence of opinion on how 
best to address it. That divergence includes such plans and pro- 
grams that perhaps it would be best, since the welfare system we 
all agree is broken, that we repair that system by additional pro- 
grams of job training and job education. Then on the opposite end 
of that divergence of opinion are those, and they are increasing in 
number, who beheve that the welfare system is not broken but 
rather it never did work, and that therefore you cannot repair 
something that never did work and that the only good that can 
come from our welfare system is from its ending. 

But there are basically two points that all of us in Indiana who 
have been involved in the debate agree upon, and the first point 
is that welfare reform is the single most important social issue of 
our time. The second point is that any possible hope for reform of 
that welfare system must come from the State and local level, and 
so I am going to suggest to you what I am sure many have who 
have presented testimony here to you throughout this process, and 
namely that States need as much flexibility as possible in order to 
implement the reforms that must take place in order for any type 
of welfare system to have any measure or opportunity for success. 

What I fear that has happened in this partnership over the last 
30 years between the State and Federal Governments in the deliv- 
ery of welfare is that we have developed an environment of one size 
fits all, that we develop categorical needs and categorical funding 
for those needs, and we put people into certain pigeonholes and 
classifications. We cannot distinguish or discriminate between the 
truly deserving and the free rider, which has often produced such 
unintentional results as, for example, individuals can be convicted 
of welfare fraud and after the court and the judge is through with 
them, they requalify for benefits. 

As a prosecuting attorney for 10 years before I was first elected 
to the General Assembly in Indiana in 1992, I witnessed this on 
not too rare of an occasion. Additionally, individuals who are al- 
ready on welfare would have additional children and receive addi- 
tional subsidies for those children without any responsibility in re- 
turn, and this causes real damage to our society, and our culture. 

Our cultime teaches us that you should not have children that 
you cannot afford and that those children you do have should be 
within the institution of marriage, but oiu* government tells us that 
it is OK if you do so and pays you subsidies for your effort. An ad- 
ditional thing which I witnessed often as a prosecuting attorney 
was parents of children would separate those children between 
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themselves or other members of their family in an effort to create 
additional welfare-eligible families. 

These types of things destroy us, so we have proposed some 42 
waivers that have been part of a collaborative effort between the 
legislature and our Governor’s office in the summer and fall of 
1994. These are things that we believe will empower ovu State to 
make significant changes in this area. It was individuals who were 
involved in that process who had very divergent opinions, as I 
spoke to you about earlier, but it took us 6 months to secure those 
waivers, those that we did secure, and those that we did secure 
came with numerous terms and conditions for the 42 waivers we 
sought we received back 23 pages, single spaced, typewritten terms 
and conditions that the Federal Government imposed in exchange 
for the right to implement, or try and implement those particular 
proposals, 1 respectfully suggest to you that we can do what we 
have done best throughout the years, and that is take care of our 
own. 

In Indiana we have always taken care of our poor. We have a 
trustee system at the local level that extends the length of time 
that we have been a State where we take care of those people who 
cannot take care of themselves. We ask you for the opportunity to 
continue that effort. Our system in Indiana was not broken before 
we were called upon to fix it some 30 or more years ago. I am ask- 
ing here today on behalf of the people of the State of Indiana, the 
Indiana General Assembly, and our Governor that we be allowed 
to continue to address those efforts with as much flexibility as we 
possibly can. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be with you here today. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Statement of Indiana State Representative Dean Young 
Before tbe House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 
United States House of Representatives 
January 30, 1995 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I bring greetings from 
Evan Bayh, Governor of the State of Indiana; Paul Mannweiller, Speaker of the Indiana 
House of Representatives; Robert Garton, President Pro-tern of the Indiana Senate; and from 
the people of the State of Indiana. I welcome the opportunity to share with you some of the 
measures undertaken in the State of Indiana in tl^ area of comprehensive welfare reform. 

I am here to discuss some of the major proposals offered by Governor Bayh, the 
Indiana House of Representatives and the Indiana Senate on this roost critical issue. The 
approaches to resolving the welfare crises are as diverse as the issue is complex. In 
Indiana, proposals range from the elimination of state and federal welfare programs to the 
creation of new programs and the expansion of existing ones. Indiana is poised to reform 
the welfare system within the state. Please help us in this reform effort by allowing greater 
flexibility to the states to ensure that the particular economic needs of the citizens of Indiana 
can be properiy addressed. 

We must end a system of government that docs not and cannot work efficiently. The 
federal government’s "one size fits all" af^roach to welfare reform is no longer the best 
means to solving welfare issues in cities and towns across the country. The time has come 
to allow greater state flexibility so as to foster the formulation of targeted solutions suited to 
particular socioeconomic needs within the state. 

There is room for compromise on this issue, and we in the state legislature believe 
compromise can be reached; however legislation which increases by one the number of 
recipients on tbe welfare rolls is not compromise. We need a system that will empower 
individuals and facilitate opportunity. 

Such a system will allow elected officials at the state level to reform the system with 
proposals which can target those in need of skills; can provide temporary assistance to those 
in need; and can enoMirage individuals to pursue a life indq^endent of government 
assistance. Tbe Indiana State legislature has already started to attack the welfare system for 
effective change. Last session, the State of Indiana had to apply for 42 waivers from the 
federal govenunent in order to begin to implement these reform plans, but was prevented 
from expeditious Implementation of these plans for six months while waiver applications 
were processed. 

Indiana is a leader in welfare reform. Attached you will fmd a list of many of the 
proposals pending in the state legislature. The welfare reform measure that I introduced in 
1993 included many of the reforms listed below, and could have saved the State of Indiana 
$200 million. 

• The suspension of driver’s license and prohibition of the issuance of driver's 
licenses to individuals who are delinquent in the payment of child support; 

• The establishment of a budget cap for spending on welfare programs; 

• Tbe prohibition of the issuance of AFDC assistance to a person convicted of 
welfare fraud; 

• Requiring a dq^endent who is a parent to reside with a parent, legal guardian or 
adult relative (subject to certain allowances); 

• Limitations on the additional benefits which may be granted for a dqiendent child 
bom more than 10 months after a family qualifies for assistance. Establishes a 24 
month lifetime cq) on the receipt of welfare assistance; 

. • Requiring qualifying recipients between the ages of 7 and 19 years to attend 
school. 
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In 1965, the year in which the Great Society came to dinner and refused to go home, 
unemployment in our nation was 4.5 percent. And there was no welfare system in place. 
Thirty years later our nation experiences a similar unemployment rate, but such figures are 
despite our welfare system, not because of it. In an effort to help the poor, our government 
declared war on poverty. By 1969 poverty in the nation had decreased to 12 percent. This 
reflected a period of constant decline in poverty over the previous 30 year period. Today, 
after spending $5 Trillion, an amount nearly equal to our national debt, 14.5 percent of our 
nation live in poverty. 

I hope each of you takes the time to review the various proposals which are now 
before the Indiana General Assembly. Without waivers from the federal government none 
of these proposals can become the law in our state. We in the states must be free to 
experiment creatively in the area of welfare in an effort to promote the highest quality of 
life for all of our citizens. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, the time for true welfare reform is now. As 
I have stated, the State of Indiana is ready to charge ahead in this effort. Already we have 
formulated reform proposals to address the ^)ecific needs of Indiana residents. We in 
Indiana respectfully request your support in addressing this flawed system. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Dean Young 

State Representative 

Indiana House District 31 
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Attachment to Testimony Submitted to the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 
by Dean A. Young 


SUMMARY OF WELFARE REFORM LEGISLATION PROPOSED IN INDIANA 


Suspend the driver’s iicenses and prohibit the issuance of driver’s licenses to 
individuals who are delinquent in the payment of child support. 

Further defines the private insurance demonstration project involving the AFDC 
Medicaid population. 

Allows the establishment of pilot welfare programs if such programs can be funded 
within the welfare spending cap. 

Prohibits the issuance of AFDC assistance to a person convicted of welfare fraud. 

Allowing certain exceptions, requires a dependent child with a child to reside with 
the dependent child's parent, legal guardian, or adult relative. 

Grants one year of assistance to legal aliens, forbids the issuance of assistance to 
illegal aliens, and establishes the guidelines for assistance to the children of aliens. 

Limits the additional benefits which may be granted for a dependent child bom more 
than 10 months after a family qualifies for assistance. Establishes a 24 month 
lifetime cap on the receipt or welfare assistance. 

With certain exceptions, requires qualifying recipients between the ages of 7 and 19 
years to attend school. 

Restricts benefits for individuals voluntarily leaving employment. 

Establishes the personal responsibility agreement under which a recipient would have 
to agree to comply with certain provisions in order to receive benefits. 

Concerns the federal targeted jobs tax credit program. 

Provides exemptions in certain cases from the various provisions of the personal 
responsibility agreement. 

Adds requirements concerning the establishment of paternity. 

Creates "workfare" program. 

Requires the application of a resource standard in the deiermination of the eligibility 
of an applicant. 

Additional language concerning welfare fraud. 

Makes those who are ineligible for AFDC under the paternity provisions ineligible 
for medicaid as well. 

Grants one year of Medicaid to legal aliens, forbids medicaid benefits for illegal 
aliens, and establishes the guidelines for M^icaid for the children of aliens. 

Concerns payments under the Indiana Medicaid insurance demonstration project. 

Establishes the Indiana Medicaid Insurance Demonstration Project providing private 
insurance for the AFDC Medicaid recipients. 

Grants the ability to a township trustee to deny benefits to an individual or a member 
of their family who has been denied assistance by the State. Adds township trustee 
reporting requirements. 

Adds several provisions to statutes concerning the establishment of paternity. 
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Suspends the licenses of practitioners who are delinquent in the payment of child 
support. Also, prohibits the issuance of licenses to these individuals. 

Additional adoption, paternity, and child suf^rt provisions. 

Makes the mother and father responsible for the expenses paid by Medicaid for 
prenatal care, delivery, hospitalization, and postnatal care. 

Places a maximum 10 year time limit for the filing of an action to enforce a child 
support obligation. 

Directs the FSSA to draft a personal responsibility agreement. 

Establishes the Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) pilot program. 

Directs FSSA to establish rules concerning the granting of exemptions under the rules 
to comply with the personal responsibility agreement. 

Directs the FSSA to seek additional federal reimbureement for services and assistance 
provided by the township trustees. 

Concerns the application for necessary waivers, as well as the implementation of 
these various proposals. 

Pay AFDC checks directly to employers who return money back to the recipient in 
the form of wages. 

Require immunization for children. 

All appeals regarding food stamp denials must be in writing. 

Remove categorical spending requirements dictated by the federal government. 

Employers can use AFDC diversion money for training and education, and not just 
wage subsidies. 

Remove requirement that imposes a 100 hour per month maximum work restriction 
for able bodied adults in (he home. 

Earn up to 100 percent of the federal poverty level without losing welfare benefits. 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Young. Thank you for taking the 
time to join us. 

The Chair recognizes Hon. Michael Bilirakis of Florida. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL BILIRAKIS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Bilirakis. I, too, thank you and the other Members of the 
Subcommittee, Mr. Chairman. And as we all know, the Contract 
With America includes a number of provisions which are designed 
to improve the well-being of our Nation’s children by strengthening 
the enforcement of child support. Such action is urgently needed 
because our Nation’s system for enforcing child support orders has 
failed miserably. 

In fact, almost 75 percent of custodial mothers who are entitled 
to receive child support either lack a support order or fail to receive 
full payment. Of those who have a child support award, not even 
half actually collect what is owed. In the United States, Mr. Chair- 
man, child support has historically been governed entirely by State 
law and enforced through State courts. 

State agencies provide free enforcement services to families on 
welfare, and also assist nonwelfare families with low-cost services. 
Unfortunately, State agencies have had an abysmal track record. 
These agencies established paternity in less than half the nec- 
essary cases, and less than 20 percent of the cases resulted in col- 
lection of any support at any time during the year. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the time involved in processing cases 
is extensive. Even those parents who ultimately obtained a support 
order typically waited more than 6 months to obtain it, and 79 per- 
cent waited more than another month to receive the first payment. 

To address these concerns, I strongly support legislation pro- 
posed by Representative Henry Hyde to create a more federally 
based child support enforcement system. Chairman Hyde’s proposal 
which was designated as H.R. 773 in the last Congress would cre- 
ate a national registry of child support orders in the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

Under that bill, the States would be required to transmit copies 
of all child support orders to the IRS for collection through wage 
withholding and distribution to the appropriate individual. Support 
orders would be enforced by the IRS in a manner similar to that 
used for tax evasion. 

I understand that Chairman Hyde plans to reintroduce similar 
legislation in this Congress, and I certainly intend to lend my full 
support to the measure. We must recognize that the end result of 
any delinquency in child support is a lack of financial assistance 
designed to ensure the health and well-being of the child who is by 
definition am innocent victim. 

Individuals who neglect that obligation simply transfer the cost 
to the rest of society, and they should not be rewarded for such ac- 
tion. For that reason I sponsored legislation in the last Congress 
which went through the Congress successfully and was enacted 
into law in the form of an amendment to the Small Business Reau- 
thorization Act. When this Congress convened on January 4, I in- 
troduced what I called the Subsidy Termination for Overdue Pay- 
ments or “STOP’ Act. 
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This legislation would deny a broad range of Federal benefits to 
individuals who willfully refuse to pay child support. The legisla- 
tion which I sponsored last year was limited to applicants for small 
business subsidies or loans from the Federal Government. The 
STOP Act would require applicants for Federal financial assistance 
to certify that they are not more than 60 days delinquent in the 
payment of child support or if delinquent that they are in compli- 
ance with the terms of an approved prepayment agreement. 

In introducing this bill, my intent is twofold: First, to encourage 
pajnnent of child support; and second, to preclude the use of Fed- 
eral taxpayers’ dollars to assist individuals who neglect their chil- 
dren. Under the bill, the Federal agency involved is not required 
to research the applicant’s status. 

Rather, an applicant for assistance must make a simple affirma- 
tive statement of compliance. The requirement will be enforced 
through existing provisions of Federal law which establish pen- 
alties for fraud in obtaining financial assistance. 

Quite simply, the measure is designed to emphasize that pay- 
ment of child support is a fundamental civic responsibility. Passage 
of the STOP Act will ensure that persons who fail to satisfy their 
most basic parental obligation are not rewarded for such action, 
and I am pleased that the proposal has been endorsed by the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund and the Association for Children for Enforce- 
ment of Support or ACES. 

Mr. Chairman, a letter from the ACES president tells me that 
the statistics on child support are appalling. According to ACES, 
there are 23 million children in America who are owed $34 billion 
in unpaid support. Nine out of 10 children on welfare are entitled 
to support and do not receive payments. 

If each of these children received the average child support pay- 
ment, approximately $3,000 per year, it would exceed the amount 
which most of them currently receive in welfare benefits. In fact, 
a Columbia University study found that almost 40 percent of all 
children on welfare could become self-sufficient if they received the 
support to which they are legally entitled. Mr. Chairman, with all 
the problems that we have in tiying to solve the welfare crisis, it 
certainly would behoove us to concentrate on enforcing child sup- 
port. If we could cut our welfare rolls by 40 percent, I think we all 
would welcome that opportunity. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

[Attachments to the prepared statement follow:] 
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*Ibe Asiodatko for Chidro for Erforccfflot of Soppori, lac. 


January 27. 1995 

Congreasman Michael Bilirakia 
2240 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington. DC 2QSI5 

Dear Congressman Billrakis:- 

RCES appreciates your efforts to improve child support 
enforcement in the U.S. We support H.R. 104. Subsidy Termination 
for Overdue Payments Act (STOP). It is time that we stop 
rewarding those who fall to support their children. 

ACES believes H.R. 104 will encourage payment of child support 
while precluding the use of federal taxpayers' dollars to assist 
individuals who neglect their children. Provisions that require 
a 60*day delinquency and allow a '*good causa" exception make sure 
that the bill is fair to those who are truly attempting to meet 
child support obligations. 

There ace 23 million children who are owed $34 billion in unpaid 
child support in America. Nine out of ten children on welfare 
are entitled to support and do not receive payments. If these 
children received the average amount of child support/ about 
$3/000 per year/ it would be more than most currently receive in 
welfare benefits. A Columbia Onlversity study found that almost 
40% of those on welfare could become self-sufficient if support 
was paid by parents who have an ability to do so. 

- Passage of STOP will emphasise that payment of child support 
is a fundamental civic responsibility. 

*■ STOP will ensure that persons who fail to satisfy their most 
basic parental obligation are not rewarded for such action. 

Thank you for your efforts for children entitled to child 
support . 


Sincerely, 



Geraldine Jansen 
National President 


GJ : rg 
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The Honorable Michael Bilirakis 
United States House of Rqiresentacives 
2240 Rayburn House Office BuUding 
Washington, D C. 20515 

Dear Representative Bilirakis: 

The Children's Defense Fund appreciates your leadership in exploring ways to build 
on last session’s legislation restricting availabUity of tiinds under the Small Business Act for 
parents who are delinquent on child support. Your new proposal, the "Subsidy Termination 
for Overdue Payments Act of 1995/ expands this principle to other forms of federal 
financial assistance, and makes an important statement alx^ut how seriously govemmeni 
regards parents' responsibility to support their children. 

Child support refonn is critical. Our current child support system is failing our 
children. According to Census Bureau data, of (hose single mothers owed child support, 
only half get the full amount due; a quarter receive only partial payment; and a quarter 
receive nothing at all. The child support problem cuts across race and income lines, and 
plagues children in every community. 

As a nation, we have failed to send a message that paying your child support is a 
fundamental civic responsibility, and that failure to do so has serious consequences. Efforts 
such as yours to reinforce that message are extremely helpfhl. and pUy a useful role as part 
of a broader effort to refonn child support enforcement. We look forward to working wiflj 
your staff to fine-tune the proposal to ensure that it collects the maximum support possible 
for children while at the same time maximizing the abiliQ' of non-custodial parents to 
generate income that can be used for child support and preserving subsistence benefits 
forvery poor non-custodial parents and other dependents. We especially appreciate your 
ongoing commitment to this issue, and congratulare your for your continuing concern. 



Senior Staff Attorney 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Bilirakis. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlelady from New York, Ms. 
Velazquez. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NYDIA M. VELAZQUEZ, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Ms. Velazquez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good afternoon. I 
would like to thank the Chairman for convening this hearing, and 

1 ask unanimous consent that the entirety of my testimony be 
placed in the record to be followed by a report by the Tufts Univer- 
sity Center on Hunger, Poverty and Nutrition Policy. 

Mr. English. Those materials will be included. 

Ms. Velazquez. Thank you. 

[The report had not been received by the time of printing.] 

Ms. Velazquez. Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear that local 
and national evidence demonstrates that neither current welfare 
programs nor many of the proposed solutions will solve the problem 
of poverty or increasing welfare rolls. New York’s experience with 
the BEGIN Program and Tufts University’s comprehensive study 
on poverty demonstrate that we have wasted too much time looking 
for character flaws in poor people as opposed to flaws in our eco- 
nomic policy. It is not that welfare recipients are lazy, irrespon- 
sible. 

In fact, 70 percent of new AFDC recipients leave the rolls within 

2 years, and most AFDC recipients are children, 67.7 percent. Re- 
cipients who are adults only account for 32.3 percent. 

In 1988, New York City implemented the Begin Employment 
Gain Independence Now Program. BEGIN, run by the New York 
City Department of Social Services and the Human Resources Ad- 
ministration, provides education and training for welfare recipients 
and helps them get child care and other benefits as they move from 
welfare to work. BEGIN is required to enroll 50 percent of New 
York’s welfEire recipients. 

To date, BEGIN has met its participation requirement and will 
receive $157 million for fiscal year 1995. Well, if BEGIN has met 
its requirement, the program must be a success, right? Not exactly. 
The more importemt information lies in the outcomes. 

The question must be asked how successful is BEGIN at moving 
people from welfare to work? It is this question that prompted the 
New York City Council to act. The New York City Council’s Fi- 
nance Division conducted a study of a random sample of 927 adults 
who were on AFDC in 1991. Half of the sample participated in 
BEGIN and half did not. 

The study found that for the sample as a whole BEGIN did not 
significantly increase a participant’s chances of leaving AFDC 
when compared to a nonparticipant; 19 percent of BEGIN partici- 
pants left the AFDC rolls after 2 years, while 13 percent of 
nonpEirticipants left the rolls, hardly remarkable results. 

'The New York City Council concluded, and I agree, that the pro- 
gram model is faulty. Training programs assume there is some- 
thing wrong with the supply side of the labor market. Evidence 
from history shows that welfare dependency is an unemployment 
problem which must be addressed through job creation and eco- 
nomic development. This is supported by the fact that women cycle 
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on and off welfare because they cannot find jobs with adequate 
wages and health care. 

A recent study by the Tufts University Center on Hunger, Pov- 
erty and Nutrition PoUcy provides national data to support the 
findings of the New York City Council. Tufts concluded that the 
prevailing vosdom about welfare is wrong. There is virtually no 
causal link between welfare and single-parent families. 

Tufts researchers found that contrary to popular opinion, welfare 
benefits have been decreasing while single-parent families and out- 
of-wedlock births have been increasing. Moreover, they have found 
that other nations provide more welfare benefits but have lower 
rates of out-of-wedlock births and single-parent families than the 
United States. 

The Tufts study also reveals that single-parent families are not 
the primary cause of poverty but rather a number of factors con- 
tribute to poverty. They include the decline in the number of well- 
paying jobs and the structure of the economy which has made it 
difficifit for both married and single parents to maintain or im- 
prove their economic status. Beyond explaining why existing anti- 
poverty programs are not working, we can also infer from the Tufts 
study that many of the current proposals to reform welfare are 
misguided and simply will not work, proposals like the Personal 
Responsibility Act, which will change food programs to block grants 
and eliminate aid for millions of single mothers, are a prescription 
for disaster. 

To do this we run the risk of drastically increasing the number 
of hung^ and homeless families. For example, if the Personal Re- 
sponsibility Act were enacted today, about 349,000 New York chil- 
dren would be denied benefits. 

What is the answer to the problem of poverty? The answer is job 
creation and investment in our infrastructure. We must then edu- 
cate and train people for the jobs. The Progressive Caucus, of 
which I am a member, has a plan to change this idea into reality. 

The major part of the strategy is the Job Creation and Invest- 
ment in America Act. We will inject $130 billion in the economy to 
create at least 1 million new jobs a year by improving our irSra- 
structure. The bill is paid for by closing corporate tax loopholes and 
increasing taxes on the wealthiest Americans. 

The other part of the strategy is to cheinge the welfare system 
from one of despair to one of hope by educating and training poor 
residents for the jobs which will be created from our job creation 
bill. The plan will ensure that no family goes hungry, increase the 
minimum wage, expand the earned income tax credit, and improve 
our Nation’s child support collection efforts. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to join us as we work to find real 
solutions to the problem of poverty. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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WAYS AMD NXANS SUBCOMKITVBB OH BOIIAM KBSODACB8 
TBSTIMONT BY CONOBBSSWOltAM NYDIA VELASQDBZ 
JAMDAKY 30, 1995 

Good afternoon. I would like to thank the Chairman for 
convening this Important hearing and ask uhanlmous consent to 
have a report by the Tufts University Center on Hunger, Poverty 
and Nutrition Policy entered into the record immediately 
following my testimoi^. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear that local and 
national evidence demonstrates that neither current welfare 
progreuis nor many of the proposed solutions will solve the 
problem of poverty or increasing welfare rolls. We have wasted 
precious time looking for character flaws as opposed to flaws in 
our country's economic policy. The evidence is not there to 
support many of the current assumptions about families on 
welfare, and I would like to Illustrate that point by giving you 
a brief overview of New York's experience with implementation of 
the 1988 Family Support Act and evidence from a Tufts University 
dispelling the myths about the causes of poverty. 

In 1988 New York State developed its own plan for welfare 
reform in response to the Family Support Act. This plan was the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Service I,aw, which required each 
county to make available all of the mandatory and optional JOBs 
components. New York City's implementation of state and federal 
obligations was the Begin Employment Gain Independence Now 
(BEGIN) program. 

The BEGIN program, coordinated by the Department of Social 
Services and the Human Resources Administration, offers a variety 
of training and educational programs, helps the clients get child 
care and provides transitional benefits as the client moves from 
welfare to work. BEGIN was required to enroll 15 percent of New 
York City's welfare population. To date, BEGIN has met its 
participation goals and will receive $157 million Fiscal Year 


1995. 
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At this point one could ask, what is the problem? The 
program sounds like a success, at least in meeting its 
participation rate. The problem lies in the outcomes and in the 
fact until now, there has been no study of the program's success 
in moving people from welfare to work. This prompted the Finance 
Division of the New York City council to act. 

The study utilized a random sample of 927 adults who were on 
AFDC in the fall of 1991. About half of the sample participated 
in BEGIN and half did not. The study compared age, race, gender, 
primary language spoken, number of children, age of youngest 
child and presence of an additional adult in the household. The 
study found that for the sample as a whole, BEGIN did not 
significantly increase a participant's chances of leaving AFDC 
when compared to a non-participant. 19 percent of BEGIN 
participants left the AFDC rolls after two years, and 13 percent 
of non-participants left the rolls — hardly remarkable results. 
The study also revealed the BEGIN program was most effective with 
older clients in general, younger clients with access to day 
care, and households with an additional adult in the household. 

The New York City Council concluded that the problem with 
BEGIN was not the program but the model on which the program is 
based. It found that training programs assume something is wrong 
with the supply side of the labor market as opposed to the demand 
side of the market. The Council also reported that, in looking 
at other training programs around the country, the results are 
the same. Welfare dependency must be seen as an employment 
problem, which is effectively addressed by job creation and 
economic development. 

Even beyond the problems with the program model, there are 
equity problems with the provision of the services. For example, 
the Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Education Fund has filed a 
class action lawsuit against the New York City and State Social 
Services Departments for discrimination against Latinas in 
welfare programs. The lawsuit arose from the failure of the New ^ 
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York City JOBS program to provide literacy classes to Spanish- 
speaXing Latinas who cannot read or write. Latinas in the 
program were routinely sent to short, part-time "English as a 
Second Language" classes which teach some basic language skills 
then forces them to look for a job. By contrast, English 
speaking welfare recipients are offered literacy, high school 
classes, and an array of vocational classes to prepare them for 
the workforce. 

The findings of the New York City Council and anecdotal 
evidence from program participants themselves mirror those in 
areas around the country and support my contention that current 
programs and ideas are not working to change the lives of the 
majority of the poor. 

To further illustrate, we must examine some facts about the 
poor population on a national scale. 

Tufts University Center on Hunger, Poverty and Nutrition 
Policy recently released a study on the connection between 
single-parent families and welfare and current causes of poverty 
in general. The Tufts University Center concluded that "the 
'prevailing wisdom' about welfare is wrong. There is virtually 
no causal link between welfare and single-parent families." 

Let's look at some of the empirical evidence. 

Welfare benefits have been decreasing while single-parent 
faaillee and out-of-vedlock births have been increasing* From 
1970 to 1990, the average monthly AFDC benefit per family, when 
adjusted for inflation, fell by 36 percent. During the same 
period, the number of female-headed households increased from six 
million to over 11 million and the out-of-wedlock birth rate 
increased from 26 to 43 per 1,000 live births. Moreover, other 
nations provide more welfare benefits, but have lower rates of 
out-of-wedlock births and single parent families than the U.S. 
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Singl* parent fanlliaa are not a primary oauaa of tbe growth 
of poverty. A 1993 Census Bureau study showed that the Increase 
in poverty between 1969 and 1988 was due mainly to changes in 
labor markets and the structure of the economy, which made it 
difficult for both married and single parents to maintain or 
improve their economic status. 

What are some of these changes? Tufts reports that from 
1975 to 1990 the proportion of the labor force employed in goods- 
producing industries (historically higher-paying) fell about 23 
percent. The service sector has been the primary area of job 
growth, with employment in service-producing industries (usually 
lower paying) up nearly seven percent, from 70.5 to 77.2. 

Other changes include the uneven distribution of household 
income as a central factor in the growth of poverty. According 
to a 1994 Economic Report of the President, from 1977 to 1990, 
the share of the nation's income received by the richest five 
percent of Americans increased nearly 25 percent, from 18.6 to 
24,5 percent. The share of Income received by the poorest 20 
percent of Americans fell by nearly 25 percent, from 5.7 to 4.3 
percent. 

Beyond explaining why existing anti-poverty programs are not 
working, what else can we learn from the data? I would argue 
that from this data we can see that many of the current proposals 
to reform welfare have no chance to solve the problems of the 
welfare population. Proposals such as letting states pay for 
AFDC in exchange for federal responsibility for Medicaid, 
changing food programs to block grants, cutting aid to young 
mothers and eliminating aid for mothers on welfare who give birth 
are a prescription for disaster. To do this, we run the risk of 
drastically increasing the number of hungry and homeless 
families. For example, if the Personal Responsibility Act were 
enacted today, about 349,000 New York children will be denied 
AFDC benefits. 
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What are we to do? To rescue families from the crushing 
burden of poverty, we must move beyond the hatemongering to 
creating jobs by investing in our infrastructure. We must then 
educate and train people for those particular jobs and change our 
severely regressive tax system into a more progressive one. The 
Progressive Caucus has plan to change these ideas into working 
realities for the American people. 

The Progressive Caucus plan for tackling the problem of 
poverty in this country will be to create jobs by investing in 
America. The Job Creation and Investment in America Act, which 
authorizes $130 billion in investment in the U.S., will create at 
least one million new jobs each year, upgrade our infrastructure, 
and pay for the jobs by closing corporate tax loopholes and 
increasing taxes on the wealthiest Americans. These jobs will be 
family-sustaining jobs, not jobs at the current minimum wage. 

The bill will also establish a national commission to encourage 
social investment of billions of pension funds to meet domestic 
needs in America. 

The second part of the strategy is a bill to change the 
welfare system. The Progressive Caucus bill will provide quality 
education and training that is tied to jobs that pay a livable 
wage and provide child care and health care. It will ensure that 
no family goes hungry. The bill will increase the minimum wage, 
expand the Earned Income Tax Credit, and improve our nation's 
child support collection efforts. 

The efforts I delineated above are the most appropriate 
responses to the problems facing our nation's poor. I challenge 
my colleagues to join the Progressive Caucus in the fight to 
enact our plan and to beat back those forces which would mislead 
the American people through inflammatory rhetoric about the 
"character" of the poor population. We must examine the facts 
and let the evidence guide the development of solutions. Again, 

I would like to thank the Chair for convening this hearing and 
for the opportunity to testify. 
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Mr. English. I thank the gentlelady for her testimony. 

The Chair recognizes Hon. Karen Thurman, Member from Flor- 
ida. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KAREN L. THURMAN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mrs. Thurman. Thank you. 

I would like to reiterate that we do appreciate the fact that you 
are spending your day listening to testimony and hopefully it will 
help us have a better understanding of the issues that we are faced 
with in this Congress. It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
share with the Ways and Means Committee accomplishments that 
have been made in moving people off welfare and into work. 

It is obvious that reform is possible only through a partnership 
with the States. I would like to share with you the bold path that 
my State of Florida has struck out on to implement the Family 
Transition Program. This program is a federally approved dem- 
onstration of a time-limited welfare system. 

The Family Transition Program gives us an opportunity to un- 
derstand the issues confronting welfare families and the ability of 
existing JOBS Programs to help a substantial number of families 
stuck in the vicious cycle of welfare to achieve self-sufficiency. The 
purpose of the Family Transition Program is to provide short-term 
comprehensive services concentrated on moving participants from 
dependence on society, through independent self-sufficiency, and 
then opportunity to contribute to society. The program assists peo- 
ple in a number of important ways in the transition to independ- 
ence. 

As a part of the national move toward welfare reform, there are 
currently two counties in Florida participating in a study of time- 
limited benefits. Alachua County, which is an area that I rep- 
resent, was selected as a voluntary model, and Escambia County 
was selected as the mandatory model. The only difference between 
the two is that those people in the voluntary model have up to 12 
months to decide if they want to participate. 

The Family Transition Program officially opened its doors on 
May 20, 1994, During the first year of operation, 27 percent of 
those eligible volunteered for the program. However, in the last 
months more than 50 percent of those eligible have signed up. 

Those enrolled in the program are eligible to receive erdianced 
program benefits and services in exchange for time-limited welfare 
benefits. Some of the enhanced benefits include family centered 
case management, increased earned income disregards, increased 
asset limits, transitional Medicaid with reduced reporting require- 
ments, transitional child care for up to 2 years, and additional 
training for up to 2 years. 

Recipients are limited to 24 months of assistance in any 60- 
month period. In order to ensure convenient and efficient one-stop 
shopping, the one team concept was developed in the Alachua 
County model. The core of each team consists of three primary 
staff, an eligibility specialist, an employment and training special- 
ist, and a case manager. 

So far, the results of the program have been very promising. 
Three out of every four jobs placed have been in the private sector. 
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which is higher than the percentage in the general population. The 
basic principle of the program is the tradeoff between expanded 
benefits with intensive job training and time-limited eligibility. 
After 24 months benefits end. 

Our experience in Alachua County has demonstrated within a 
very short timeframe that to achieve truly successful welfare re- 
form, three things are vital: People need individualized intensive 
services to address the various barriers that prevent self- 
sufficiency. In addition to the obvious services such as education, 
training, and child care, we need to recognize and address the fac- 
tors such as low self-esteem, low confidence, and weak support 
mechanisms played in preventing people from succeeding, and fi- 
nally it must be recognized that there are no quick fix solutions. 

It will take a comprehensive effort addressing fundamental is- 
sues of the welfare system, not just time limiting benefits. We must 
recognize that what works in an urban setting also must be totally 
inappropriate or could be inappropriate in rural areas, whatever 
changes we ultimately make, we must take these differences into 
account. 

I want to thank the Committee for giving me this time. I know 
the program in Alachua County will be useful in helping to evalu- 
ate time-limited assistance programs. The working program offers 
a real opportunity to determine whether time-limited benefits in 
conjunction with intensive training and placement assistance will 
allow us to finally help people break the cycle of dependence. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:) 
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STATEMKMT OF CONGRESSWOMAN KAREN TEOSMAN 
BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
WELFARE REFORM 
JANUARY 30, 1995 


Thank you. It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to share 
with the Ways and Means Committee accomplishments that have been 
made in moving people off welfare and into work. 

The American people want a welfare system which provides a 
hand up, not a hand out. They do not believe we should continue a 
system which provides an endless entitlement to income assistance 
without requiring any responsibility on the part of the recipient. 
However, they also believe that we should provide individuals with 
the assistance necessary to break the cycle of poverty and to 
ensure that welfare recipients are better off by working than by 
remaining on welfare. 

Simply terminating benefits without providing assistance to 
help Individuals enter and remain in the workplace will result in 
an increased burden on local governments. However, the endless 
cycle must end. Tough measures to force individuals off the 
welfare rolls after a reasonable period of time are critical in 
ending the culture of welfare. 

It is obvious that reform is possible only through a 
partnership with the States. I would like to share with you the 
bold path that my State of Florida has struck out on, to implement 
the Family Trauiaicion Program. This progrcun is a federally 
approved demonstration of a time-limited welfare system. 

The Fcunily Transition Program gives us an opportunity to 
understand the issues confronting welfare families, and the ability 
of existing JOBS programs to help a substantial number of families 
stuck in the vicious cycle of welfare to achieve self-sufficiency. 

The purpose of the Family Transition program is to provide 
short-term comprehensive services that are concentrated on moving 
participants from dependence on society through independence, self- 
sufficiency and the opportunity to contribute to society. The 
program assists people in a number of important ways in the 
transition to independence. 

As part of the national move toward welfare reform, there are 
currently two counties in Florida participating in a study of time 
limited benefits. Alachua county, which is in the District I 
represent, was selected as the voluntary model and Escambia was 
selected as the mandatory model. The only difference between the 
two is those in the voluntary model have up to 12 months to decide 
if they waoit to participate. 


The Family Transition Program officially opened its doors on 
May 20, 1994. During the first year of operation, 27% of those 
eligible volunteered for the program. However, in the last few 
months, more than 50% of those eligible have signed up. 

Those enrolled in the progrcun are eligible to receive enhanced 
prograun benefits and services in exchange for time limited welfare 
benefits. Some of the enhanced benefits include: Family centered 
case management; increased earned income disregards; increased 
asset limits; transitional Medicaid with reduced reporting 
requirements; transitional child care for up to 2 years; and 
additional training for up to 2 years. 

Recipients are limited to 24 months of assistance in any 60 
month period. 

In order to ensure convenient and efficient one-stop shopping, 
the tecuti concept was developed in the Alachua county model. The 
core of each team consists of three primary staff: an eligibility 
specialist, an employment and training specialist, and a case 
manager. 

So far, the results of the progr^^n have been very promising. 
Three out of every four jobs placed have been in the private 
sector, which is higher than the percentage in the general 
population. 
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The basic principle of the program is the tradeoff between 
expanded benefits with intensive job training and time limited 
eligibility. After 24 months, benefits end. 

This is a massive change in how we presently operate our 
welfare system. To really change welfare as we )cnow it, we must 
change both individuals and whole coinrnunities. We must ensure that 
communities understand their role in helping families make the 
critical transition to independence. 

People have to believe that they can be successful. The 
cultural image of welfare must change. The program needs to return 
to a transitional one that helps families over a crisis. It needs 
to be a means to move from a difficult situation into a self- 
supporting, stable position. It should be the goal of everyone to 
help people become self-sufficient in a fixed amount of time, 
hopefully two years. 

Our experience in Alachua County has d^onstrated, within a 
very short time frame, that to achieve true, successful welfare 
reform, three things are vital. 

People need individualized, intensive services to address the 
various barriers that prevent self-sufficiency. 


In addition to the obvious services, such as education, 
training and child care, we need to recognize and address factors 
such as low self esteem, low confidence, and weak support 
mechanisms play in preventing people from succeeding. 

Finally, it must be recognized that there are no quick-fix 
solutions. It will take a coo^rehensive effort, addressing 
fundamental issues of the welfare system, not just time limiting 
benefits. We also must recognize that what works in an urban 
setting might be totally inappropriate in rural areas. Whatever 
changes we ultimately make must take these differences into 
account . 

Also, I caution you, when considering proposals to turn 
welfare into a block grant program, to reject the urge to make 
Elderly Nutrition Programs part of the fonmila. Elderly nutrition 
should not be part of the welfare debate and including them in a 
massive block grant would be a monumental mistake. It would, in 
the cruelest way, pit one generation against ^mother in the fight 
for survival. 

I thank the committee for giving me this time. I know the 
program in Alachua County will be useful in helping to evaluate 
time limited assistance programs. This working program offers a 
real opportunity to determine whether time limited benefits, in 
conjunction with intensive training emd placement assistcuice, will 
allow us to finally help people break the cycle of dependence. 
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Mr. English. Thank you. 

The Chair thanks the gentlelady for her testimony, and we have 
an opportunity now for questions. 

Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We had on an earlier 
panel today the Governor of Florida who told us a little about the 
Family Transition Program, and we listened then with interest as 
we did to your testimony this afternoon. We appreciate all of you 
coming and sharing with us your thoughts about this very impor- 
tant topic. 

I think the bottom line with Governor Chiles was that we are 
pretty much on the same wavelength. This Committee, I think, is 
prepared to give to the States a great deal of flexibility to design 
welfare reform programs so that we will have a number of different 
models to look at across the Nation. I think that what we propose 
in the Contract With America legislation would give Florida and 
any other State the flexibility to put into effect what Florida has 
already done, and then we will see how it works, given a little ex- 
perience with those various programs. 

So I think that what you all have laid out today gives us some 
reinforcement for trusting the States to implement programs that 
are innovative, that are designed to help people off welfare, and 
eventually reduce the welfare rolls around the United States and 
reduce the cost of welfare in this country which I think most of us 
agree has become too great. 

So thank you all for your testimony. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much, and welcome. 

On the earlier panel there was a discussion of some of the sub- 
ject matters that you have brought up. 

Let me just ask briefly, for example, there has been some discus- 
sion about proposals to prohibit a cash payment for young mothers 
18 and under. The suggestion has been that that mandate prohibit- 
ing pa 3 Tnent would begin in the future, would not cover those who 
are already on welfare, and that that would amount to 4 to 5 per- 
cent of the people who come on welfare. The figures aren’t very 
clear. 

Congresswoman Velazquez, you touch on that in your testimony. 
We are really looking to find some common ground here and not 
just contention, but if you would, give us your reaction to the pro- 
posals, including the one in the Contract With America that would 
eliminate cash payments for young mothers where there is a child 
bom out of wedlock. Explain if you would, comment, give us your 
feelings on that. 

Ms. Velazquez. That would be to eliminate cash pa5Tnent and 
leaving the other provisions intact? 

Mr. Levin. Leaving, for example, food stamps in place and hous- 
ing benefits, but eliminating 

Ms. Velazquez. What is the logic behind eliminating cash pay- 
ments to single mothers? 

Mr. Levin. What is the reason given? 

Ms. Velazquez. Yes. 
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Mr. Levin. It is not my proposal, but the reason that is given is 
that it might diminish the number of births out of wedlock. 

Ms. Velazquez. As I mentioned in my testimony, we found that 
in other countries women and welfare recipients are receiving high- 
er welfare benefits, and they have a lower birth rate in terms of 
out-of-wedlock birth. I don’t think that one thing has any relation- 
ship to do with the fact that that will increase an attitude to have 
more teenage pregnancy in this country. 

Mr. Levin. It is going to be one of the major issues discussed be- 
fore the Subcommittee. I think also the testimony from the Gov- 
ernor of Florida this morning referred to the issue of the com 
prehensiveness of the efforts, and Congresswoman Thurman, your 
testimony really reinforces that, where you say there are no quick 
fix solutions, why do you say that? 

Mrs. Thurman. Well, I think that, Mr. Levin, we have to take 
into account the three things that I talked about, or what are es- 
sential in addressing these issues. The issue that we had to look 
at — individualized intensive services to address various problems — 
preventing self-sufficiency for example, the experience they found 
most positive was in the addition of services such as education, 
training, and child care, and recognizing and addressing factors 
such as low esteem, low confidence and weak support mechanisms. 
I think that one of the things they also found in talking with peo- 
ple is the importance of responsibility within our communities. 
There are no quick fixes to these problems. There are some prob- 
lems each one of these programs are going to have to deal with. 

Some we will be able to do very quickly because we may be able 
to move them from that dependency to independency. There are 
others that I believe are going to take a longer period of time, de- 
pending on what their situation is. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. My time is up. 

Mr. Camp [presiding]. Thank you, and I want to thank the panel. 
There are no further questions. 

We will now move to panel six, Hon. Sheila Jackson-Lee of 
Texas, Hon. Toby Roth of Wisconsin, Hon. Bill Orton of Utah, Hon. 
Peter Blute of Massachusetts, and Hon. Howard Coble of North 
Carolina. 

I want to welcome the panel. We are ready to begin. 

Why don’t we start with Hon. Sheila Jackson-Lee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SHEILA JACKSON-LEE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would appreciate 
it if I could submit my remarks for the record. 

Mr. Camp. Yes, you may. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Thank you very much. 

[No prepared statement had been received at the time of print- 
ing.] 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. I do appreciate the opportunity, albeit I have 
to move very quickly, to discuss this very important issue on wel- 
fare reform because fixing a broken welfare system is one of the 
most significant challenges this Congress will face. While I am not 
a Member of this Committee, I am well aware of the fact that 
much of the final welfare reform package will be a result of this 
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Committee’s hard work, and, therefore, I am here today to tell you 
that I am eager to work with you and your colleagues in a biparti- 
san fashion as welfare reform proposals are crafted. 

I am a newly elected Member of Congress and, as such, I come 
to Washington with a background in city government. As a former 
council member and former vice chair of the National League of 
Cities Task Force on Federal Policy and Family Poverty, I am inti- 
mately familiar with the effects that Federal policies have on cities 
and States as they grapple with the problem of poverty. 

Let me just say to you that, on this task force that I chaired in 
1993, the early part of January, we had several principles. The 
principles are as follows: Work should be available; welfare is in 
fact a failure and should be fundamentally transformed; work 
should pay; working more should pay more; child care should be 
available; health care should be available; child support should be 
absolute; marriage should be rewarded and Federal policy should 
be assessed in terms of the effects on work and family, especially 
poor families. 

I am deeply concerned that sweeping budget and block grant pro- 
posals before the new Congress will have devastating long-term 
consequences for our children. As you know, Mr. Chairman, welfare 
reform is fundamentally a children’s issue since two-thirds of re- 
cipients are children, 70 percent in Texas. In my district alone, 
51,957 children are living in poverty with 35 percent of these chil- 
dren being under the age of 18 years. In fact, of all 435 districts, 
my district ranks 30th with respect to the number of poor children. 

I have a deep and abiding interest in welfare reform. Proposals 
that would convert welfare, AFDC, food stamps, SSI disability or 
other survival programs for children and families into block grants 
to States would strip these programs of their entitlement status 
and thereby strip State and local governments of their abilities to 
respond to the increasing need. 

In entitlement programs, more Federal money flows into cities 
through AFDC, food stamps, and SSI disability programs. This 
automatic influx of Federal dollars designed to meet the increased 
needs of communities would cease under the block grant format. It 
would certainly leave our cities. States, and counties responsible 
and vulnerable as caseloads increase. 

The Department of Health and Human Services have found that 
these proposals, if implemented today, would deny benefits to 5 
million children. Interestingly enough, while the Personal Respon- 
sibility Act suggests orphanages and foster homes as the solution 
to families that cannot care for their children, it does not provide 
adequate funding for these facilities. 

Under this act, of the 541,000 children who are currently receiv- 
ing AFDC benefits in Texas, 288,000 would be denied benefits and 
only 310 Federal orphanage slots would be funded. And so, as we 
look at the act, this would cause a decrease in funding of USDA 
food assistance in Texas by over $1 billion a year. And certainly, 
as we look at Texas, nearly 72 percent of AFDC families have only 
one or two children. It does not follow the line of thought that cut- 
ting off these benefits would decrease the number of children. 

The national average of families on AFDC with one or two chil- 
dren is even higher, approximately 73 percent. Others claim that 
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most poor people are not and that they choose not to be employed; 

I think otherwise. First of all, we find that many of our military 
personnel need AFDC or food stamp support. 

A majority of poor Americans, four out of five are children, elder- 
ly, ill or disabled or are individuals that are already working full 
time. More than 7 million Americans from all walks of life were out 
of work and actively looking for jobs at the end of 1994 and another 
4.8 million were working part time because they could not find full- 
time jobs. 

As a matter of fact, adults, particularly heads of households, do 
want to work. However, as in the children’s game of musical chairs, 
there are simply not enough seats for everyone. 

An effective welfare reform must include new investments for the 
creation of jobs. We must look at the expansion of the earned in- 
come tax credit that many of our families are not knowledgeable 
about. We must look for health care. We must look to determine 
whether we have child care that is needed when we find that 42 
percent of our families find that child care takes up a lot of their 
income in comparison to well-to-do families. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that we emphasize that families 
and children need to have dollars to continue to assist them. The 
Federal block grants may run out and children may be abused as 
well as neglected without these services. 

As I bring my remarks to a close, Mr. Chairman, let me add that 
genuine reform would be lifting poor children and their families out 
of poverty by creating real jobs for them, providing quality child 
care, good health care, education, training, and strengthening child 
support enforcement. We must t^e the tough, and sometimes cost- 
ly, and necessary steps to make the system work in the long term 
for poor families and for all Americans. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. I should have mentioned that 
all your testimony, your written testimony will be made part of the 
record. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
open to questions. 

Mr. Camp. What I will do is we will take testimony from all of 
the witnesses and then I will open it up to questions, so if Hon. 
Bill Orton would like to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BILL ORTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Orton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I also have 
submitted to the Chair my written testimony. Let me just summa- 
rize. 

Obviously, as we look at welfare reform, I think we all realize 
that a one-size-fits-all approach is not going to work. Many States 
have been, and are continuing to operate demonstration programs. 
They are finding real solutions to the welfare reform issues which 
we are just beginning to talk about. 

My State is one of those with a demonstration program. They, for 
the last 2 years, have been operating the Single Parent Employ- 
ment Demonstration Program, which is based upon the creation of 
a self-sufficiency plan. Rather than the individual just receiving 
welfare benefits, food stamps and so on from the beginning day on 
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which they enter the office, they sit down with a caseworker who 
is not just following regulations, but is specifically helping that per- 
son to identify what needs to be done to become self-sufficient, to 
get a job. 

It includes any variety of training. It tries to coordinate Federal 
job training and State job training plans, but oftentimes it is as 
simple as someone who does not even know how to find the job op- 
portunities that exist, or how to interview in jobs, prepare a re- 
sume, or dress for the interview. The Single Parent Employment 
Demonstration Program is designed to help those participants es- 
tablish a plan for themselves that gets them to self-svifficiency, and 
the program is working. 

Over the last 2 years, they have cut AFDC costs by over 33 per- 
cent in this plan at the Kearns site. This reduction was achieved 
not by putting people off the program, but by getting them into real 
jobs existing currently in the job market. The program does not 
create new jobs, public service jobs for them, but gets them into the 
job market. 

I introduced the Self-Sufficiency Act in the last session of Con- 
gress based on this program, and I am reintroducing it today in 
this Congress. It has been expanded to include some of the pro- 
grams in the Chairman’s State, Michigan. 

Our State had to get 44 waivers in order to put this program into 
place. Your State and others have been doing the same thing. This 
self-sufficiency plan is designed to allow States the flexibility to do 
what our States have been doing that has worked. It does give 
them guidelines. 

I am concerned also, by the way, with the basic block grant ap- 
proach. While I agree that States should have more flexibility and 
more responsibility, I am concerned that if we immediately take 
300-and-some-odd programs and consolidate them into a few block 
grants and just handout the money to the States, they are not in 
a position to even be able to administer those kinds of programs. 
And so whether we ultimately go to block granting or do not go to 
block granting, this type of a program ought to be implemented im- 
mediately to allow States the flexibility to do what works. 

I would be happy during question time to talk about specific pro- 
visions in this plan, about options the State has, and so forth, but 
the basic concept of this self-sufficiency plan is that it gives the 
State the flexibility and the responsibility and the authority to 
make decisions, but to work directly with each beneficiary to create 
their own self-sufficiency plan. If people refused to enter a self-suf- 
ficiency plan or refused to follow their self-sufficiency plan, they 
are phased out of welfare benefits. 

The States have an incentive in that they can retain a portion 
of the cost savings from AFDC grants as a result of these plans so 
that they can use that to expand their programs. It also provides 
for cost sharing for such things as child care benefits, which are so 
critical to people who are actually out getting a job rather than 
staying at home receiving welfare benefits. 

And so the whole focus of this is jobs and work. 
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It is preparing the people to be able to go out and get that job 
and then helping them actually get it. Then, very critically, it pro- 
vides for transitioning while participants have that job, helping 
them with health care and child care and so forth until they be- 
come totally self-sufficient under their self-sufficiency plan. This is 
something that works. We ought to make it available to all of the 
States. I thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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STATEMENT of REP. BILL ORTON 
The Cotninillee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
January 30, 1995 


MR. CHAIRMAN, Mr. Ford, tliank you for allowing me to testify before the 
subcommittee today regarding welfare refonn. 

I am pleased that Congress has committed to refonn the welfare system this session. 

1 also firmly believe that Congress should base the welfare debate on approaches to reform 
that have already proven successful. Congress would be foolish to impose a new one-size- 
fits-all structure on states rather than allowing stales to continue pursuing successful systems 
of reform. 

Many states are currently running welfare demonstration programs that address the 
unique challenges of poverty in their area. They have already grappled with many of the 
questions we are addressing today, and they have begun to find what works and what does 
not work. 

During the last session of Congress, I introduced The Self-Sufficiency Act. This bill 
was based upon the success of the Single Parent Employment Demonstration Program in 
Utah. Under this program, the AFDC caseload in the Kearns demonstration area decreased 
by 33% in just two years. The best part about that statistic is that the decrease in the 
number of participants was due to success in assisting people in finding jobs that exi.st in the 
labor market . 

Today, I am re-introducing the Self-Sufficiency Act, incorporating important changes 
that further expand state flexibility, and allow other slates to continue running, or newly 
construct, their own refonn efforts without the burden of federal red tape. 

Although slates choose to create unique welfare systems under this bill, Ihe common 
principle binding the self-sufficiency approach is work. Under this approach, participants 
must negotiate a self-sufficiency plan with an employment goal. Each individual begins 
working toward self-sufficiency immediately. In just ten years, all AFDC recipients in 
participating stales would be working toward self-sufficiency. 

The Self-Sufficiency Act outlines a common sense approach to welfare that provides 
assistance to participants who are working toward self-sufficiency, promotes work, and 
gradually phases out benefits to those who have chosen not to participate in a self-sufficiency 
plan. 


Tills is the only way I know to create a program based on work without getting the 
federal government into Ihe costly endeavor of guaranteeing iobs, or without cutting off 
much needed assistance to families playing by the rules. The simple fact is that we cannot 
always ensure that there will be a job available for everyone who wants one, but we can 
ensure that everyone receiving assistance is doing all they can to become self-sufficient. 

I know that there arc a wide array of approaches to welfare refonn being considered 
by this committee. Many of Ihe approaches that have received the most attention recently 
revolve around the concept of consolidating large numbers of federal social programs into 
state block grams. 

I favor the increase in stale flexibility that this kind of approach outlines. Ultimately, 
I support providing states with control over these programs. 

However. I also believe that transferring the management of these programs to stales 
should be a gradual process in order to provide slates with adequate time to prepare tor 
assuming the increased responsibilities created under the block grant approach. In my view, 
the Federal government should help facilitate slate action with technical and resource 
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assistance. My bill, The Self-Sufficiency Act, would help provide a transition for states to 
assume this control and responsibility by opening the doors to welfare refonn. 

I am also wary of the scale of the block grant proposal. Under this scenario, funding 
for a program such as Head Start, that has enjoyed wide bipartisan support and proven very 
effective in providing preschool education to disadvantaged children, would be lumped 
together with other less effective program funding for no apparent reason. 

I believe Congress should pursue thoughtful consolidation; consolidation of 
duplicative programs, elimination of ineffective programs, and impiovement of existing 
programs. We in Congress should take the same care in dismantling programs as we would 
if each of our own children benefitted from them. Unfortunately, lar^ scale reforms such as 
these take time to ensure that taxpayer dollars are being spent wisely. 

t believe that the Self-Sufficiency Act expands state options while maintaining 
accountability for federal tax dollars. The Single Parent Employment Demonstration Program 
that I mentioned earlier required 44 federal government waivers. Under the Self-Sufficiency 
Act, this welfare refonn model and others would be immediately available to the states. 

For me it is simple; we should create a system based on work. If a participant is 
doing everything they can to become self-sufficient, they continue to receive benefits. If they 
choose not to work toward self-sufficiency, their benefits are eliminated. Within this 
context, states should be free to create a system that reflects the needs of their populace. 

This type of approach is based on common sense, compassion, and responsibility. It also 
takes into account the lack of predictability of the economy. 

I am honored to have the opportunity to share my views on welfare reform. Thank 
you for your time, I will gladly answer any questions you have regarding the Self-Sufficiency 
Act. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

Hon. Peter Blute. 

STATEMENT OF HON, PETER BLUTE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Blute. Thank you veiy much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, let me start with a reference to a popular — to 
popular culture which I beheve gets to the heart of what I am try- 
ing to do with this legislation. Many of you probably saw the movie 
“The Fugitive” starring Harrison Ford. In that movie you will recall 
that Harrison Ford’s character goes to his friend for money when 
he is running from the law. 

Now, there are a lot of things that were not believable in that 
movie, but if the director had written into the movie that Harrison 
Ford had not received the money from his friend to finance his 
flight but from the local welfare agency, the viewer truly would 
have been shocked. But last year, I came to find out that truth is 
indeed stranger than fiction because in the real world, fugitives do 
in fact go to the taxpayers to subsidize their life on the lam. This 
is because of bad Federal policy which must be updated. 

In 1994, I worked with the Ranking Member of this Subcommit- 
tee, Representative Rick Santorum, now Senator Santorum, and 
the Chairman to introduce H.R. 4657 which sought to cut off wel- 
fare for felons on the lam and facilitate information sharing be- 
tween law enforcement officials and social service agencies. This 
year, I have introduced the same legislation in the House as part 
of the effort to fight welfare abuse. Today I present it to the Sub- 
committee and request its inclusion in the Personal Responsibility 
Act. 

Providing criminals with taxpayer money is in itself criminal. 
H.R. 118, the Fugitive Felon Welfare Elimination Act would change 
all that. Simply put, the bill would do two things. First, it will de- 
fine fugitive felon and cut off benefits to those who fit the defini- 
tion. 

Second, it will force Federal agencies to share certain informa- 
tion when law enforcement agencies request, enabling them to bet- 
ter track down fugitives. 

I have with me today a letter from the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in Massachusetts, Sheila Hubbard who is the chairwoman 
of the parole board in my State. The letter demonstrates that the 
Social Sec\udty Administration was unable to provide information 
to the peirole board regeirding the whereabouts of a felon convicted 
for the crime of accessory after the fact of first degree murder. This 
is an example of the burden that law enforcement now faces be- 
cause it can’t get any help from Federal agencies who know where 
rnsmy fugitives live by nature of the fact that they send a check 
there every month. 

This bill, H.R. 118, would end that scenario by requiring the so- 
cial service agencies that administer SSI, food stamps, housing al- 
lowances, Medicaid, and AFDC to turn off the spigot of free money 
if an individual is a fugitive felon. 

Under the current law, a person is eligible for welfare benefits 
until he or she is incarcerated. After bed^ released, he or she is 
eligible again and the benefits cannot be turned off if the person 
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has violated parole or probation. The result is a situation where 
the taxpayers are often financing criminal activity. 

Mr. Chairman, I will submit the remainder of my statement for 
the record, in the interest of time. I know you have other wit- 
nesses, but I would ask that this important piece of legislation that 
would enhance our ability to crack down on welfare fraud, to bring 
to justice those who are now fugitives, be included in the Personal 
Responsibility Act. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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Testimony of Congressmati Peter Blute 
Subcommittee on Human 'S^sources 
January 30, 199S 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. Let me start with a reference to popular 
culture which I believe gets to the heart of what I am trying to do 
with this legislation. Many of you probably saw the movie "The 
Fugitive", starring Harrison Ford. In that movie, you'll recall 
that Harrison Ford's character goes to his friend for money when he 
is running from the law. Now there were a lot of things that were 
not believable in the movie- -the several hundred foot leap from the 
top of a dam which Harrison Ford survives comes to mind. But if the 
director had written into the movie that Harrison Ford had not 
received money from his friend to finance his flight, but from the 
local welfare agency, the viewer truly would have been shocked. 

But last year I came to find out that truth is indeed stranger than 
fiction. Because in the real world, fugitives do in fact go to the 
taxpayers to subsidize their life on the lam. This is because of 
bad federal policy which must be updated. 

In 1994, I worked with the Ranking Member of this Subcommittee, Rick 
Santorum to introduce H.R. 4657 which sought to cut off welfare for 
felons on the lam and facilitate information sharing between law 
enforcement officials and social service agencies. This year I have 
introduced the same legislation in the House as part of the effort 
to fight welfare abuse. Today, I present it to the Subcommittee and 
request its inclusion in the "Personal Responsibility Act" . 

Providing criminals with taxpayer money is in itself criminal. H.R. 
118, the "Fugitive Felon Welfare Elimination Act" would change all 
that. Simply put, my bill would do two things. First, it will 
define "fugitive felon" and cut off benefits to those who fit the 
definition. Secondly, it will force federal agencies to share 
certain information with law enforcement agencies who request it, 
enabling them to better track down fugitives. 

I have with me today a letter from the Social Security 
Administration in Massachusetts to Sheila Hubbard who is Chairwoman 
of the Parole Board in my state, which I will submit for the record. 
The letter demonstrates the Social Security Administration's 
inability to provide information to the Parole Board regarding the 
whereabouts of a felon convicted for the crime of "Accessory after 
the fact of 1st Degree Murder". This is an example of how the 
burden that law enforcement now faces because it can't get any help 
from federal agencies who know where many fugitives live by nature 
of the fact that they send a check there every month. 

My bill, H.R. 118 would end that scenario by requiring the social 
service agencies that administer SSI, Food Stamps, Housing 
allowances, Medicaid and AFDC to turn off the spigot of free money 
if an individual is a fugitive felon. 

Under current law, a person is eligible for welfare benefits until 
he or she is incarcerated. After being released he or she is 
eligible again and the benefits cannot be turned off if the person 
has violated parole or probation. The result is a situation where 
the taxpayers are often financing criminal activity. 

The problem is the result of unclear language in Federal law. This 
legislation would rectify that problem by defining a "fugitive 
felon" as an individual who is fleeing to avoid prosecution, custody 
or confinement after conviction; or an individual violating a 
condition of probation or parole. Anyone falling under this 
definition will not be eligible for Federal welfare benefits. 
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You may ask if this is a large enough problem to warrant federal 
action. As an example let me eight Cuyahoga County, Ohio where 
local police offered part of the winnings from a class action suit 
to a list of felons they considered fugitives. Of the criminals 
that responded, 30% were collecting welfare . In the nation as a 
whole, there are about 357,000 fugitive warrants on file at the 
National Crime Information Center at any one time. So, if 30% of 
this total is collecting an average welfare benefit package of $300 
monthly, it means the taxpayers could be shelling out almost $400 
million annually. 

Two other aspects of this legislation I would like to speak to 
briefly include provisions that define "temporarily absent" , and 
require social service agencies to share information with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Current law allows the parent of a child temporarily away from the 
home to continue to receive the welfare benefits for that child. 

This means that if a child has been sent to a youth detention center 
for a period of time, the taxpayers are paying twice for that child. 
They pay for the care of that child as well as the continuing 
payments to the parent. H.R. 118 would amend the Social Security 
Act by defining "temporarily absent” as being absent from the home 
for a period of at least 45 consecutive days . However, the States 
have the option of adjusting this to between 30 and 90. 

In addition, H.R. 118 would correct a problem resulting from 
loopholes in the law protecting the privacy of individuals. Often, 
illegal aliens arrive in this country and apply for welfare using 
fraudulent documents. Once the benefits are turned on, social 
service agencies will not share information on those individuals 
even though they are known to be in this country illegally. 
Therefore, illegal aliens can flaunt the system knowing that the 
address where they receive their checks will not be disclosed to the 
INS. My legislation would change that by requiring that social 
service agencies furnish the INS with the names and addresses of 
anyone they know is an illegal alien. 

We have got to stop making crime pay and H.R. 118 would take us a 
step closer to a smaller, cheaper welfare system that benefits those 
who really need it. This legislation has been endorsed by the 
National Association of Chiefs of Police and the Fraternal Order of 
Police. In addition, the American Civil Liberties Union has 
thoroughly reviewed it and does not consider it an intrusion on 
individuals' privacy. 


Thank you for allowing me to testify here today. I hope you will 
decide to include H.R. 118 as part of the welfare overhaul we will 
deliver to the American people. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

Hon. Howard Coble. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD COBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Chairman, I thank you and Members of the Sub- 
committee. I am pleased to be before you this afternoon to testify 
regarding welfare reform, specifically the need to further improve 
the matter of paternity establishment. 

The advantages of establishing paternity are obvious. We need 
fathers to take responsibilities for their children bom out of wed- 
lock. Families who receive child support are much less likely to live 
in poverty or to require AFDC benefits than those who do not. Pa- 
ternity establishment is the essential first step in getting the court 
to award child support. 

The Personal Responsibility Act recognizes that real welfare re- 
form demands a more effective partnership between the Federal 
Government and the States to establish paternity for children who 
are indeed born out of wedlock. H.R. 4 would increase a State’s pa- 
ternity establishment and performance standard from 75 to 90 per- 
cent depending upon what sort of track record they have had. The 
measure would also require mothers applying for welfare to estab- 
lish paternity or forfeit AFDC benefits. Furthermore, the bill rec- 
ommends that States establish earlier or prior methods for identi- 
fying the father. 

I would like to recommend, Mr. Chairman, and Members, five 
additional items to improve the legislative goal of increasing State 
paternity establishment performance. First, require each State to 
exercise due diligence in establishing paternity prior to denying 
welfare benefits to a dependent child. 

While there are provisions in this bill that promote paternity es- 
tablishment, the current draft of the bill under section 101 may in- 
advertently create an incentive for poor paternity establishment 
performance. Under this provision, States could avoid paying their 
portion of the child’s AFDC grant in those cases where paternity 
is not established. 

Examples of State due diligence at establishing paternity would 
include the following: Every State should be required to inform 
both the mother and the alleged fathers that aid will be denied to 
the child if paternity is not established. Furthermore, each State 
would be required to inform both mother and the alleged fathers 
of the availability of genetic testing. Upon a sworn statement of a 
party claiming the requisite sexual contact in a contested paternity 
case, the appropriate official should issue either an administrative 
or a court order to require genetic testing unless the State makes 
a determination that issuance of such an order would be unreason- 
able. 

Finally, every alleged father should be apprised of his right to 
voluntary acknowledgment of paternity by signing an affidavit. A 
further explanation of this proposal is contained, Mr. Chairman, in 
the longer version of the testimony that I will submit for insertion 
into the record. 

Second, I would like to recommend that the State agencies be 
given the authority without necessity of obtaining an order from 
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any other judicial or administrative tribunal, but subject, of course, 
to due process safeguards, to order genetic testing for the purpose 
of paternity establishment and to collect costs for such a test from 
the affected parties. Most State agencies have to go through the ju- 
dicial process twice for court orders: First, for genetic testing, and 
subsequently for payment of such tests. This proposal should lead 
to administrative savings. 

Third, States should contact for paternity testing only with lab- 
oratories that are accredited by the American Association of Blood 
Banks or an equivalent national accrediting body. Given that the 
results of genetic testing can establish or exclude an alleged fa- 
ther’s responsibility to a child, it is imperative that laboratories 
which engage in paternity testing be held to this high standard of 
quality. 

Presently there are laboratories performing paternity testing 
under State contracts that do not meet present day accreditation 
standards. The American Association of Blood Banks endorses the 
proposal. 

Fourth, the child support enforcement agencies should adopt a 
standardized format for the reporting of paternity testing to the 
courts. Under the present system, I am advised that paternity test- 
ing labs may be required to format their reports based upon indi- 
vidual preferences of State court judges. Uniformity in this matter 
would reduce unnecessary increased cost of testing. 

Fifth, incentive payments from the Federal Government under 
42 U.S.C. 658 should be earmarked back to the State child support 
enforcement proCTams in lieu of the general State treasuiy ac- 
counts. This would give State agencies a greater incentive to reach 
paternity establishment targets. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Human Identity Testing Association, 
an organization that represents most of the companies that are in- 
volved in DNA testing in the United States, supports these five 
proposals. 

I know that in the coming weeks you all on the Subcommittee 
will be considering alternative proposals for the welfare crisis. I be- 
lieve that these ideas that I have shared with you today are impor- 
tant additions to your reform efforts. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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smiCHE^rr of ohe: hmjrmslz hohard coble 

0CNC3^ESE»1AN FCR NCRIH CAROLINA OISlRICr) 

Suixcnmlttee cn HLSoan Resouroes 
House Vlays and Means Cannittee 
January 30, 1995 

Good aftemocn, Chaiznan Shaw and laesnbezB of the Subocmnittee. I an 
pleased to haive this opportunity to testify about welfare refonn ^ especially 
the need to iitprove patemi^ identification procedures. 

As all of us are aware, the percentage of children bozn out'-of^-wedlock 
ccntinues to increase. Presently, nore than 30% of births in the Uhited 
States occur outside of marriage. In 1991, over 1.2 million cdiildren were 
bom to unrwrried mothers — an 82% increase since 1980. 

Oongress created the Child &3ppcrt Enforcement Program through eractroent 
of Title IV-D of the Social Security Act of 1975. This law provides federal 
matching funds to enforce the support obligations owed by a ncncustodial 
parent to his children and the owtndial parent. Title IV-D also assists 
local officials in their efforts to locate aibsent parents and establish 
paternity. 

under the IV-D program in fiscal year 1993, paternity was not 
established in 55% of the births to unmarried wooen. Only tuo states met the 
federal paternity establishment performance standard of 75%; 13 states were 
below 40%. Host irportantly, paternity establishment is lacddng in 3.4 
million cases under this program. 

The advantages of establishing paternity eure great. We need fathers to 
take re^xKisibility for their children bom out-^-wedlock. Families who 
receive child su p p or t are irtKh less likely to live in poverty or to ret^iire 
AFDC benefits than those vtho do nort. Paternity establishment is the essential 
first step in getting a court to award child support. In addition, 
establishing paternity can provide social, psychologic^, and enoticnal 
benefits to a child. 

Rirsuant to Title IV*D, Oongre ss requires states to create child support 
enfaroonent agencies and to provide patemity establidiment servicses. The 
Child Support Enfarcesient Amendments of 1984 also requires states to defer 
paternity identificsiticn until a child's iBth birthday. Further, the Fandly 
Si^Dport Act of 1989 cxvitains several previsions to inpreve state patemity 
establishment performance, including the developnent of a patemity 
perfcnmance standard, time frames fear case processing, federal funding for 
genetic testing, and a mandate that states ocmpel pEurties in cxntested cases 
to submit to genetic testing. 

Most recently, under the Cnnibus Budget Beocnciliaticn Act of 1993 
(OBRA93) , states are required to: develop taepedifari processes for 
establishing patemity in cxntested cases; si^lity the civil process for 
voluntary acdcnowledgment of paternity; emd give full fedth and credit to the 
determinations of patemity made by other states. OEatA93 created an even more 
stringent patemity establishment performance standard for states. 

Partly as a result of these federal efforts, the number of paternities 
established- .each year by the IV-D progr a m has inezeased substantially, fren 
about 270,000 in fisced year 1987 to more them 554,000 in fiscal year 1993 — 
an increase of 100% in just six years. But there is no questicsn that we can 
— and nust — do better. 

The Personal Respcxisibility Act recognizes that real welfare reform 
demands a more effective and producti\^ partnership betweem the federal 
gevemment and states to establish patemity for children who are bom 
out-of-wedlcx^. The bill would require states to establii^ patemity for 90% 
of their welfare coses. States that fall to meet this standard rust increase 
their patemity establishment rates by six or 10 percent, depending cm their 
patemity establishment performance frem the proceeding year. The bill wculd 
also reejuire methers applying for welfare to establish patemity or forfeit 
AFDC benefits. 

I Should note, however, that these patemity establishment standards do 
not constitute an unfunded mandate, because meeting these standards is not 
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nandatccy. instead, federal penalties act as an InosTtive for states to 
ispros/e their paternity establishment perfomanoe. 

I would like to recamerd to this subccniaittee five additional itans to 
IsprtTve the legislative goal of increasing state paternity establishment 
perfomanoe. First, require each state to exercise "due diligence" in 
establishing paternity before denying %ielfare benefits to a dependent child. 
Vlhile there are provisions in this bill that prcnote paternity establishment, 
the curr e nt draft, under Section 101, inadvertently creates an ijtcmtive for 
poor paternity establishment performance, under this provision, states can 
avoid paying their portion of the child*s AFDC grant in those cases vAiich 
paternity is not established. 

let me provide an exanple. In 1993 (the most recent year for vhich data 
are available) , there were a handful of states that established paternity in 
less than 10% of the aut~of'^^edlock birti^. If these states are permitted to 
deny benefits to out-of-wedlock children whose paternity is not established, a 
substantied number of out-of-wedlock children bom in these states would be 
denied benefits. These states would have no inc&Ytive to establish paternity, 
since increasing paternity would also increeise their financicd obligation 
under AFDC. 

Bxanples of state "due diligence" in establishing paternity would 
include the following: Every state should inform both the mother and the 
alleged father(s) that aid will be denied to the child if paternity is not 
established. In additicn, each state ^x3uld noti^ both the mother auid the 
alleged father(s) of the availability of genetic testing. Upcn a sworn 
statesnent of a party claiming the requisite sexual contact in a contested 
paternity C2ise, the 2^ropriate official should issue either an administrative 
or court order to require genetic testing, unless the state makes a 
determination that issuance of such an order would be unreasonable. PinaQly, 
every edleged father should be apprised of his ri<^t to volu^t^ury 
acknowledgment of paternity by signing an affidavit. 

Second, I would IDos to recccinend that state agencies be given the 
authority, without necessity of obtaining an order frcn any other judicied or 
administrative tribunal (but subject to due process safeguards) , to order 
genetic testing for the purpose of paternity establishment and to collect 
costs for such tests frcn the parties. Genetic testing is recognized by all 
leading authorities in the field as being extresiely reliable for either 
establishing or e>K:luding paternity. 

under the present system, most state agencies must proceed throu^ the 
judicial process twice for court orders: first for genetic testing, euid 
subsequently for payment of such tests. TTiis proposal should therefore lead 
to administrative savings. 

Third, states should ccntract for paternity testing only with 
laboratories that are accredited by the American Association of Dlood Banks or 
an equivalent national accrediting body. Given that the results of genetic 
testing can establish or exclude an alleged father's responsibility to a 
child, it is iitperative that laboratories which engage in paternity testing be 
held to a hi^ standard of quality. Currently, there are laboratories doing 
paternity testing under state contracts that do not meet pres^it-day 
accreditation standards. This proposal hais been endorsed by the American 
Associatioi of Blood Banks. 

Fourth, the Child Support Ehforoanent Agency should adopt established 
standards for the r^iorting of paternity testing to courts. Under the present 
system, paternity testing laboratories znay be required to format their r^x»±s 
based on individual preferences of state court judges. This umecesscurily 
increases the cost of testing. 

And fifth, incentive payments from the federal gov ern m e nt under 42 
U.S.C. 658 should be eantarked bacic to the state child support enforcement 
progr a m s , thereby offering greater incentive for these agencies to reach 
paternity establishment targets. 

The thrust of each of these propo6^as is supported by the Bjman Identity 
Trade Association, an organizaticn that represents most of the ccnpanies that 
are involved in QtA identity testing in the United States. 
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I kncM that in the caning weeks the su Lco nnittee will be considering 
alternative proposals to the welfare crisis. I believe that the ideas I have 
outlined here today are inportant additions to your reform efforts. 
Illegitimacy is a great problem for our society; we need to do whatever we can 
as a government to establish paternity for those children bom out-of-wedlock 
so that their fathers will take personal and financial re^)cnsibility for 
them. Ihank you again for your time and ccmsideratioi, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subconnittee. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. And I thank you all for your 
testimony. 

At this time, Mr. McCrery may inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just quickly, Mr. 
Coble, as you know, there is not an extensive section in the Con- 
tract bill on paternity establishment and deadbeat dads so to 
speak, but we — the Chairman has stated — Mr. Shaw has stated 
that we do plan to add that in the course of this Subcommittee’s 
deliberations, so we certainly thank you for giving us some concrete 
suggestions to include in that section. 

With respect to Ms. Jackson-Lee’s comments, I just want to make 
sure that everyone understands that the proposal that is in the 
Contract and that this Subcommittee is looking at is not exactly a 
proposal yet before the Committee, but we are looking at it, those 
provisions are prospective only. 

We would not take any families off of AFDC that are currently 
on AFDC under the old rules, so some of the numbers that Ms. 
Jackson-Lee cited as far as how many children might not be get- 
ting cash benefits under the proposal are speculative at best. They 
are based on 1994 data, I believe, or maybe 1993 data. We are ex- 
pecting, of course, the changes that we make in the welfare system, 
whatever they end up being, to have an impact on behavior. So we 
hope those numbers won’t be as great as the numbers in 1993 or 
1994. But I want to make it clear that it is prospective only. 

In addition, I just want to say that whatever comes out of this 
Committee, I think will give each of your States a very great deal 
of flexibility to formulate a welfare reform plan that matches your 
particular State’s population and your particular problems and 
needs. And based on some of the testimony we have heard from 
you all as well as other panelists today, it sounds as if we are 
headed in the right direction. There are a lot of good things going 
on out there in the States because of waivers and a lot of other pro- 
posals from the States that look to be very promising. 

So I appreciate very much ail of you sharing with us your 
thoughts and look forward to working with each of you as we delib- 
erate. And I hope this session finally determines a welfare reform 
plan. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Mr. Chairman, might I respond just for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. McCrery. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. I thank the gentleman for his comments and 
his appreciation of those numbers. If I might just expand on that 
thought I think I would like to emphasize that the philosophy be- 
hind the Contract may prospectively stymie the tide of welfare re- 
cipients. Those seeking welfare may not be completely accurate in- 
asmuch as most welfare recipients only have one or two children. 

I think it is important in the deliberations, and I am sure this 
Committee has done so under the able leadership of Mr. Shaw, 
that we ask welfare recipients today to be actively involved in the 
process. 

For our Task Force on the National League of Cities — and I 
think cities are very close to people’s needs because they come 
every day to city hall seeking help — we looked at the issue and 
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found that in large numbers, welfare recipients yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow want to work, in large numbers they want to get a 
GED certificate so they can work. In large numbers, they want to 
be assured that they have child care and health care. And if you 
ask the welfare recipients, I think that you will see them moving 
in the direction of trying to solve the problem of welfare depend- 
ency. 

And then last, let me say that we found as cities that we would 
like to reaffirm marriage or relationships so that the male would 
not have to leave the home in order to receive some sort of help 
for his family. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. And I just want to add that also ev- 
eryone should know that when we are talking about denying wel- 
fare benefits to certain classifications of current recipients, we are 
only talking about the cash benefits under AFDC and housing sub- 
sidies. They would continue to get health care and food stamps, 
among other benefits that are available to them. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard for 1 minute? 

I know you all have other things to do but I just wanted to add 
this. I commend you all. Chairman Shaw and you all, for emphasiz- 
ing the importance of personal accountability. I think this is an 
area that needs to be addressed in detail. 

Four or five weeks ago, I saw two girls being interviewed on tele- 
vision. Now, they were either 13 and 14 or 14 and 15. Each girl 
was unmarried; each child was a mother, and they were laughing 
about it. It was a big joke. 

And that — and I am not suggesting that this is the rule of 
thumb, but I am afraid that that sort of attitude probably prevails 
more than it should. And I think that is a good example of no per- 
sonal accountability, and I think you all are addressing that area 
of living and I commend you for it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Collins may inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I won’t take but just 1 
minute. 

I am glad to see the number of colleagues that we have who have 
come before the Committee today to testify and to bring their two 
cents’ worth to the Committee because it is very valuable. We all 
have the same goal, and that is to address the out-of-control wel- 
fare system that we have today. We want to address it in a way 
that encourages family, encourages self-responsibility. 

But I think when you look at the program and when you inquire 
in your district about the program and about other programs that 
we are addressing in the Contract With America, it becomes very 
apparent to those people that you are talking with that if we don’t 
address these types of runaway programs, all programs that the 
Federal Government has for the people of this country are in trou- 
ble. 

We just don’t have enough money to keep doling it out and doling 
it out. So we appreciate each of you being with us today and your 
testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 
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I just have a couple questions. 

Mr. Blute, I appreciate your efforts in regard to the fact that 
there are fugitives receiving welfare benefits, and if I understand 
your testimony, it is because there are confidentiality laws that 
prevent the local caseworker or DSS or social services worker of 
letting the law enforcement people know the whereabouts of the fu- 
gitive? 

Mr. Blute. That is right, Mr. Chairman. Privacy concerns in the 
past have prevented law enforcement from ascertaining if individ- 
uals who were receiving some form of assistance are indeed felons 
in flight from justice, and this legislation would require an infor- 
mation sharing that I believe would not violate the generalized 
principle of privacy for those who are receiving benefits, but would 
allow law enforcement to get an address of someone who is receiv- 
ing a check who is a felon. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Mr. Orton, the program, the demonstration program you de- 
scribed, is that one that — are there any requirements that individ- 
uals participate — recipients participate? 

Mr. Orton. Right now, it is a mandatory program in just two re- 
gions of the State. The State selected two small areas and put the 
people in those areas on this particular program. 

They are required to participate in that program because that is 
the way they get their benefits. However, what they are finding is 
the people in the surrounding areas — now, in order to have a dem- 
onstration program, they selected a portion to be on the program, 
a portion not to be on the program. 

They are now finding that all of the people who are not on the 
program are asking to be on the program because the proCTaun it- 
self is successfully putting people back out into the job market, and 
the participants in the other portion of the current welfare system 
see those benefits and opportunities and would very much like to 
participate. 

Mr. Camp. Does that 33-percent decline in AFDC costs represent 
the cost — decline in just the waiver area? 

Mr. Orton. No, I think it is — I think that those costs — and by 
the way, the AFI5C costs have, in fact, declined by 33 percent. 
There are other administrative costs which have increased, but 
those increases are because the program also provides for extended 
Medicaid benefits, even after the people have a job. They provide 
for child care benefits after they are employed during a transition 
period, and so those are the increases. 

But the result is people are on welfare many months and it 
seems to me it is 6 months less as a result of this program. They 
are getting back out into the job market more quickly and the re- 
sult is jobs. It has a short-term increase in cost, but in the long 
term, is saving substantial resources because people are only on 
the program for a short period of time and then they are back out 
into society. 

Mr. Camp. If you know, is there a sanction for not participating 
in the mandatory program? If you know. 

Mr. Orton. Oh, yes, there is. If you do not participate in the pro- 
gram, in the first month, your AFDC grant is decreased by 25 per- 
cent and from that point forward, it is decreased continually each 
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month until you are phased out of any benefits after 24 months of 
noncompliance with the self-sufficiency plan. 

Mr. Camp. And the participation rate in this area is at what 
level? 

Mr. Orton. I believe they have 50 percent of the people on the 
program and 50 percent not on the program, so they can test, and 
they randomly selected people to do that, and the result is those 
on the program are saving — the program is saving an average of 
33 percent of the AFDC costs, and it is the people not on the pro- 
gram who are wanting to participate in the demonstration program 
because of the results. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. And I want to thank the panel for taking 
the time to testify before the Subcommittee. Your comments were 
very, very helpful. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Mr. Chairman, before you conclude, if I might 
make sort of a quasi-inquiry as we proceed. First of all, I didn’t 
want to interrupt your kind remarks. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. And I hope — I have sensed from the presence 
here for a long, long time, I understand you have been in hearing 
now for many, many days, that you would accept the comments of 
your colleagues who come to this table in the spirit that they are 
given. There is a whole lot of sense and thought put into making 
these suggestions. 

I would ask, as I study the Contract, whether or not that the 
flexibility given to cities, counties, and States would be also in sub- 
sidies — work subsidies to the particular employment area. That is 
part of the difficulty in terms of creating work and creating jobs. 
We should ensure that they are at least getting a living wage, if 
you will. 

Certainly we are not putting aside minimum wage. It is a totally 
different issue inasmuch as it is providing extra dollars for them 
to be employed. I think that is something we need to think about 
as we think about job creation. The ultimate key is to move people 
from dependence to independence. 

So I would hope as we proceed, that we will take that into con- 
sideration, the myriad of ways to come to the common solution that 
we need to have. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. And I thank the panel for your 
testimony. 

We now move to panel number seven, Hon. Lamar Smith of 
Texas, Hon. Patsy Mink of Hawaii, Hon. Peter Torkildsen of 
Massachusetts, Hon. Nick Smith of Michigan, and Hon. Marge 
Roukema of New Jersey. 

Thank you all very much for coming. I don’t see Hon. Lamar 
Smith, so why don’t we begin with Hon. Patsy Mink of Hawaii. 
Your written comments will be made part of the record and we 
have been holding people to 5 minutes, so thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATSY T. MD«t, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF HAWAII 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify. 
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There are numerous important issues on welfare on which I have 
very strong views, such as time limits, block grants, caps on bene- 
fits for the birth of additional children and the exclusion of legal 
immigrants, but for purposes of this statement today, due to the 
time constraints, I am limiting my remarks to just one subject. 

I am emphatically opposed to the proposal that children born out 
of wedlock to teenage mothers under 18 years of age should not re- 
ceive any welfare assistance under AFDC or any new block grant 
program which you are considering for enactment. 

This proposal contained in the Republican Contract With Amer- 
ica violates the U.S. Constitution which guarantees to all persons, 
including children, equal protection of the laws and due process. 

Current doctrine popularly espoused by talk show hosts decries 
the collapse of the American family and the large number of Amer- 
ican children bom to unwed mothers. It targets the teenage unwed 
mother for special derision and condemnation. It would contravene 
the principles of this democracy to deny help to one group when 
others in the same group receive help. 

In the proposal imder consideration, children bom out of wedlock 
by teenage mothers are denied welfare assistance unless and until 
the mother marries the natural father or another man adopts the 
child. The proposal further permits States to prohibit cash assist- 
ance and housing assistance to children bom out of wedlock whose 
mothers are vmder 21 years of age. 

In a memorandum dated April 14, 1994, the Concessional Re- 
search Service states, “It is possible to say that disadvantaging 
illegitimates in the receipt of benefits intended for the welfare of 
children for the pvuTpose of discouraging what is reg^arded as illicit 
or immoral activities of their parents is an impermissible purpose 
and will result in invalidation." 

The U.S. Supreme Court in New Jersey Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tions V. Cahill held that such denial of benefits to a child was viola- 
tive of the equal protection clause. 

The court in that case quoted from a prior 1972 case, Weber v. 
Aetna Insurance, 

The status of illegitimacy has expressed through the ages society’s condemnation 
of irresponsible liaisons beyond the bounds of marriage. But visiting this condemna- 
tion on the head of an infant is illogical and unjust. Moreover, imposing disabilities 
on the illegitimate child is contrary to the basic concept of our system that legal 
burdens should bear some relationship to individual responsibility or wrongdoing. 
Obviously, no child is responsible for his birth . . . 

The premise cited in the Weber case has been reiterated in other 
cases, Clark v. Jeter in 1978 and Gomes v. Perez, also in 1978. In 
the Gomes case, the court said, 

A State may not individually discriminate against illegitimate children by denying 
them substantial benefits accorded children generally. We therefore hold that once 
a State extends a benefit . . . there is no constitutionally sufficient justification 
for denying such an essential right to a child simply because its natural father has 
not married the mother. 

Accordingly, Congress should not pass laws that deny benefits to 
a child, the law seeks to help, on the basis of whether it had a 
named father or at the time of the child’s birth the mother was still 
a teenager and unmarried. 

Poor children should not be left to die on the streets of America 
because of the lack of a two-parent household. I want all children 
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to have a beautiful family life with two loving parents but not all 
families are like our model. This does not justify passing laws that 
penalize the children of single, unwed teenage parents. 

Children bom out of wedlock to teenage mothers should not be 
singled out and denied help. The courts have held consistently that 
this violates the equal protection clause of the Constitution. The 
marital status of the teenage mother is not a legally justified cat- 
egory that can be used to exclude her children from help. 

Eligibility for aid based on whether a child has a named biologi- 
cal father bears no relationship to the piuT)ose of providing the aid. 
A poor child, without a father, is in fact in greater need than one 
with a father. 

The purposes of aid to dependent children are not helped by de- 
nying assistance to the child on account of the nonmarital status 
of the child’s mother or the age of the mother. 

Denying assistance to such a child is clearly pvmitive and vio- 
lates equal protection of the law and oim sense of equal justice. I 
respectfully urge this Committee to reject this proposal and thank 
you again for affording me this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow;] 
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THE HONORABLE PATSY T. MINK 
Statement on Welfare Reform presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
January 30, 1995 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OP THE COMMITTEE: 


There are numerous important issues on welfare on which I have strong 
views, such as time limits, block grants, caps on benefits for the 
birth of additonal children and exclusion of legal immigrants. 

But for purposes of this statement today due to time constraints I am 
limiting my remarks to just one subject. I am emphatically opposed to 
the proposal that children born out of wedlock to teenage mothers 
under 18 years of age should not receive any welfare assistance under 
AFDC or any new block grant program which you are considering for 
enactment. 

This proposal contained in the Republican Contract with America 
violates the U. S. Constitution which guarantees to all persons 
including children equal protection of the laws and due process. 

Current doctrine popularly espoused by talk show hosts decries the 
collapse of the American family and the large number of children born 
to unwed mothers. It targets the teenage unwed mother for special 
derision and condemnation. It would contravene the principles of this 
democracy to deny help to one group when others in the same group 
receive help. In the proposal under consideration children born out 
of wedlock by teenage mothers are denied welfare assistance unless and 
until the mother marries the natural father or another man who adopts 
the child. The proposal further permits States to prohibit cash 
assistance and housing assistance to children born out of wedlock 
whose mothers are under 21 years of age. 

In a memorandum dated April 14, 1994, the Congressional Research 
Service states ..."it is possible to say that disadvantaging 
illegitimates in the receipt of benefits intended for the welfare of 
children for the purpose of discouraging what is regarded as illicit 
or immoral activities of their parents is an impermissible purpose and 
will result in invalidation". 

The U.S. Supreme Court in New Jersey Welfare Rights Organization vs. 
Cahill . 411 U.S. 619 (1973) held that such a denial of benefits to a 
child was violative of the equal protection clause. 

The Court in that case quoted from a prior 1972 case Weber v. Aetna 
Casualty ^ Surety Company. 406 U.S. 184 : "The status of illegitimacy 
has expressed through the ages society 's condemnation of irresponsible 
liaisons beyond the bonds of marriage. But visiting this condemnation 
on the head of an infant is illogical and unjust. Moreover, imposing 
disabilities on the illegitimate child is contrary to the basic 
concept of our system that legal burdens should bear some relationship 
to individual responsibility or wrongdoing. Obviously, no child is 
responsible for his birth...". 

The premise cited in the Weber case has been reiterated in other 
cases: Clark v. Jeter . 466 U.S. 461 (1978) and in Gomes v. Perez 409 

U.S. 535 (1978). 
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In the Gomes case, the Court said "A State may not Individually 
discriminate against illegitimate children by denying them substantial 
benefits accorded children generally. We therefore hold that once a 
State extends a benefit ... there is no constitutionally sufficient 
justification for denying such an essential right to a child simply 
because its natural father has not married the mother." 

Accordingly Congress should not pass laws that deny benefits to a 
child the law seeks to help on the basis of whether it had a named 
father or if at the time of the child's birth the mother was still a 
teenager and unmarried. 

Poor children should not be left to die on the streets of America 
because of the lack of a two-parent household. 

1 want all children to have a beautiful family life with two loving 
parents. 

But not all families are like our model. 

This does not justify passing laws that penalize the children of 
single unwed teenage parents. 

Children born out of wedlock to teenage mothers should not be singled 
out and denied neip. The Courts have held consistently that this 
violates the equal protection clause of the U.S. Constitution. The 
marital status of the teenage mother is not a legally justified 
category that can be used to exclude her children from help. 

Eligibility for aid based on whether or not a child has a named 
biological father bears no relationship to the purpose of providing 
the aid. 

A poor child without a father is in fact in greater need than one with 
a father. 

The purposes of aid to dependent children are not helped by denying 
assistance to the child on account of the non marital status of the 
child's mother, or the age of the mother. 

Denying assistance to such a child is clearly punitive and violates 
equal protection of the law and our sense of equal justice. I 
respectfully urge this Committee to reject this proposal. 

Thank you again for affording me this opportunity to testify. 
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FACTS OBTAINED FROM A 1995 TUFTS UNIVERSITY CENTER ON HUNGER, 
POVERTY AND NUTRITION POLICY REPORT entitled "STATEMENT ON 
KEY WELFARE REFORM ISSUES: THE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE" 

The report presents scientific data that: 

Welfare benefits do not cause the growth in single parent 
families and single parent families are not a major factor in 
the growth of poverty in America. 

It urges that the Congress avoid the tragic mistake of 
adopting pseudo- reforms that stem from political ideology 
rather than empirical evidence. 

It advises that if we wish to break the cycle of poverty we 
not be guided by the wish to punish poor women whose behavior 
we wish to chastise. 

In 1994 76 researchers and scholars in the field of welfare 
issued a policy statement regarding the empirical facts they 
found in their research which they challenged political 
leaders to read and consider before enacting any laws. 


FACT NUMBER ONE. 

Growth in the number of single-parent families has been 
primarily among the non-poor. From 1970 to 1990 the number 
of female headed households increased from 6 million to 11,27 
million mostly among the non-poor. 65% of the increase in 
single parent families were not living in poverty. For 
instance in 1993 there were 3.5 million unmarried non-poor 
couple households and a third of them had at least one child. 
This family would fall under a single parent definition. 

Changes in welfare laws will not affect the mores and life 
styles of these families. In fact another Contract with 
America proposal will give these families a $500 tax credit 
without regard to their marital status. 

FACT NUMBER TWO 

The Census Bureau found that economic factors such as low 
wage jobs accounted for approximately 85% of the child 
poverty rate. A 1993 Census Bureau study showed that the 
poverty rate was due mainly to changes in the labor market 
and the structure of the economy. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics data from 1973 to 1990 reveal that 
the proportion of persons employed in service industries grew 
from 70% to 77%. This is the lowest wage sector of our 
economy. 

Between 1960 and 1980, the proportion of women in the labor 
force increased from 40% to 61% ages 16 to 34 years. 

The desire to have women work is limited to only poor women 
With dependent children so as to teach responsibility. For 
non-poor women the need to remain in the home to nurture 
their children into wholesome maturity is still the social 
ethic of our times. 


Forcing poor women to work is destructive of family values. 
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FACTS ON TEENAGE PREGNANCV 

Teenage births, in relation to Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children (AFDC) , have been wrongly characterized during 
current welfare reform debate. Not only has the social reality 
of teenage pregnancy been distorted and made to seem larger than 
the facts tell, but it has also been unjustly labeled as a major 
cause of welfare instead of as a problem of society in general. 

It is unfair to spotlight the young and poor as if they pose the 
majority of our nation's domestic ills. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: 

Births to young teenagers have been declining. 

In the first decline since 1986, the rate of births to mothers 
15-17 years of age decreased 2 percent in 1992. 

— from the National Center for Health Statistics 


Few welfare recipients are teen mothers. 

Less than 1.2% of all AFDC mothers are less than 18 years of age 
(47,180 welfare mothers}. 

Few welfare households are headed by teen mothers, and the number 
has been decreasing. 

In 1979, teenagers mothers 15-19 years old headed only 1.9% of 
total poor, female-headed households; the number dropped to 2.9% 
in 1990. 

The age of a welfare mother is mui^ less of a contributing factor 
to poverty than a parent's gender. 

While 46% of families headed by a single mother are poor, only 
22% of families headed by a single father and 8% of families 
headed by a married couple are poor. 

The growing majority of teenage mothers are white. 

Two-thirds of teenagers giving birth in 1990 were white. 

While out-of-wedlocK teen births have increased, out-of-wedlock 
births to women in their twenties have increased much faster. 

The number of teen out-of-wedlock births increased by 150% 
between 1970 and 1990, while the number tripled among unmarried 
women 20-24 years old, and increased nearly bv six times among 
unmarried women 25-29 years old. 


—from the Women & Poverty Project, Wider Opportunities for 
Women, "Teen Pregnancy, Welfare, and Poverty" 



TEENAGE MOTHERS RECEIVING AFDC BY STATE 
(10/91 TO 9/92) 

TOTAL Source; Dept, of Commerce 

FEMALE 14-18 % OF Bureau of Census 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Hon. Peter Torkildsen. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER G. TORKBLDSEN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Torkildsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee. I will try and summarize my testimony. 

I too have many strong opinions on the various parts of welfare 
overhaul. I do believe we have to overhaul oiu* system because it 
is not working. There are two points I want to touch on today. 

The primary reason I have asked to testify deals with H.R. 4’s 
reinstatement of the gag rule to prohibit a suggestion of discussion 
of a legal procedure of abortion. I believe this Committee should 
eliminate any type of gag rule concerning abortion counseling or 
any other legal procedure from this or any other legislation. 

Whether one considers herself or himself to be prochoice or 
prolife, we should all be able to agree on the protection of freedom 
of speech. I support a woman’s right to choose and believe that the 
Federal Government should get out of the abortion question as 
much as possible. Because of that, my position on this most con- 
troversial of issues may be different from Members of the Commit- 
tee. 

I oppose Federal funding of abortion, but I equally oppose the 
Federal Government imposing any barrier to information about 
abortion. 

Two years ago, the House, in a bipartisan vote, effectively elimi- 
nated the gag rule from title X funding. The legislation before us 
today or before the Committee today contains a gag rule on abor- 
tion counseling for grants listed under title I. 

But no matter where it may be placed, the Federal Government 
should not be telling people what legal procedures they can or can- 
not discuss. Women deserve a right to information about the legal 
procedure of abortion and professionals deserve the right to discuss 
this or any other legal procedure. 

The second issue I would like to address is the absence of a pro- 
vision to enhance child support collection. Currently, only about 
$13 bilhon in child support payments are made each year while es- 
timates state that as much as $47 billion or more should be paid 
in support of children. 

Any increase in child support payments would almost certainly 
reduce the number of parents, usually mothers, seeking AFDC and 
other forms of welfare assistance. H.R. 4 logically requires the es- 
tablishment of paternity, but does not provide for enforcement of 
child support payments once the father is identified. 

While the States are and should remain the first line of collection 
for past due child support, there are steps the Federal Government 
can take to assist States, especially with parents who cross State 
lines to avoid their obligation to their children. 

Last year I filed, and will do so again this year, legislation to co- 
ordinate the placing of liens on real property owned by a parent 
who owes child support. This would allow liens to be placed with- 
out custodial parents having to travel to another State. This bill 
would also create a disincentive for the other parent to flee a State 
in order to avoid child support pa 3 rments. 
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Mr. Chairman, on the whole, I think the legislation is most posi- 
tive. It will give States greater flexibility in creating alternatives 
to the failed welfare system, rather than impose a one-size-fits-all 
proposal from the Federal Government. 

By enforcing child support and especially eliminating the gag 
rule, we can correct two major flaws in this legislation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. And I will be glad to 
answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Congrcsstnafl Peter G. Torkildsen 


Testimony on Welfare Reform and H.R. 4 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
January 30, 1995 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thanic you for allowing me the 
opportuniiy to testify on the important issue of overhauling our welfare system. 

Perhaps nothing is cruder tham being trapped in a welfare system that punishes work, 
and locks some recipients in a cycle of poverty. I believe the vast majority of parents on 
welfare want to work, but not lose the diffeience that AFDC, rental assistance, food stamps, 
and medicaid health insurance may provide. 

1 would like to focus on two specific provisions within the original text of H.R. 4 
that I believe need to be addressed. 


The primary reason I have asked to testify deals with H R. 4's reinstatement of the 
gag rule, to prohibit the discussion of tbe legal procedure of abortion. 1 believe 
this committee should eliminate any type of gag rule concerning abortion counseling or any 
other legal procedure from this or any other legislation. 

Whether one considers herself or himself to be pro choice or pro life, we should all 
be able to agree on the protecrion of freedom of speech. I support a woman's right to 
choose, and believe that the federal government should get out of the abortion question as 
much as possible. Because of that, my position on this most controversial of issues may be 
different from many members of this committee. 

While I oppose federal funding for abortion. I equally oppose the federal government 
imposing any barrier to information about abonton. 

Two years ago, the House in a bi-partisan vote eliminaied the gag rule from Title X 
funding. 

The legislation before us today contains a gag rule on abortion counseling for grants 
listed under Tide 1, Part C of H.R. 4. 

But no matter where it may be placed, the Federal Government should not be telling 
people what legal procedures they can or cantKX discuss. Women deserve a right to 
information about the legal procedure of abonioc. and professionals deserve the right lo 
discu.ss this or any other legal procedure. 

The second issue I would like to address is the absence of any provision to enhance 
child supiport collection. Currently, only about $13 billion in child support payments are 
made each year, while estimates state that as much as $47 billion or more should be paid in 
support of children. 

Any increase in child support payroenis would almost certainly reduce the number of 
parents, usually mothers, seeking AFDC and other forms of welfare assistance. H.R. 4 
logically requires the establishment of paternity, but does not provide for enforcement of 
child support payments once the father is HtenUfied. 

While the states are and should remain tbe first line for collection of past due child 
support, there are steps the federal government can take to assist states, especially with 
parents who cross state lines lo avo^ their obligation to their children. Last year I filed, and 
will do so again this year, legislation to cooidinaic the placing of liens on real propeny 
owned by a parent who owes child support. 

This would allow liens to be placed without custodial parents having lo travel to 
another state. The bill would also create a disincentive for the other parent to flee a state in 
order to avoid child support payments. 


Mr. Chairman, on the whole, this I^slation is most positive, ft will give stales 
greater ncxibiJity in creating alternatives to the failed welfare system, rather than impose a 
one-size-fits all proposal from the federal government. 

By enforcing child support and, especially, eUminating the gag rule, we can correct 
two major flaws in this legislation. 

Thank you for the of^rtunity to testify, and I will gladly attempt to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you for your testimony. 

Hon. Nick Smith. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NICK SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, Committee, thank you 
very much. 

All of us who have been in politics have heard horror stories 
about the abuse in welfare. In general welfare, I would simply sug- 
gest to the Committee, that when we look at recovering contribu- 
tions to raise kids, we not only go after the father, but also the 
mother, if once she is off welfare, is making more than 150 percent 
of poverty. We should consider asking the mother to reimburse tax- 
payers for some of that support. 

More specifically, I am here today to make some comments on 
SSI. In the Michigan Legislatvme, I introduced the first bill to do 
away with general assistance for able-bodied adults and legislation 
to change the age for special education from 3 years until 23 years. 

One month after I was sworn in to Congress, a school counselor 
approached me at a restaurant in Hillsdale and suggested that 
there is something veiy terribly wrong happening in her school. 
Specifically, parents were coaching their children how to be des- 
ignated as disabled or slow learners because it made their children 
eligible for what is now $472 a month in disability payments. 

Michigan has an SSI supplement of $14 a month. Also, Michigan 
has a payment of up to $100 a month for those parents that keep 
their disabled children at home. Right now, nationally, the annual 
cost for children on SSI is $4.35 billion. 

I introduced H.R. 3913 in February 1994 to deal with this prob- 
lem. That legislation said that younger children should not be in- 
cluded in SSI. In March 1994, I included language in the budget 
that we sent to the floor urging this Committee to hold hearings 
on the abuse of SSI by children. So I am delighted to make a few 
comments. 

The Zebley decision in 1990 exacerbated the current problem and 
within a few years, the number of children on SSI had doubled. 
The original text of the SSI bill that was passed in 1972 intended 
to provide income to those individuals that were not eligible for So- 
cial Security disability insurance because they didn’t have suffi- 
cient work records. Children, by a quirk, got added later and then 
the Zebley decision tremendously expanded their reliability. 

I suggest to this Committee that children do not fit the purpose 
of SSI. The IFA, the individualized functional assessment, is a test 
for the eligibility to work, and it doesn’t make sense for kids. We 
should just use medical listings. I would suggest that this Commit- 
tee seriously consider taking children 12 years and younger off SSI. 
I say 12 years and younger because, after that age, some of these 
kids might be expected to work and make a contribution to their 
family. 
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AFDC and Medicaid vouchers, not cash, can replace what SSI is 
now doing for those kids. We have Federal and State laws that pro- 
vide and demand that special education be given to these young 
children. I commend this Committee and certainly you, Mr. Camp, 
for your initiative on welfare reform, as well as Congressman 
McCrery and Congressman Kleczka. I encourage you to continue 
your efforts to stop this serious abuse of taxpayer money. 

Mr. Chairman, may my written testimony be included as part of 
the record? 

Mr. Camp. It will. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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NICK SMITH, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
Testimony on the Supplemental Security Income program 
before the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
January 30, 1995 


MR. CHAIRMAN. . .MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN 
RESOURCES, THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY ON THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) PROGRAM. 

I BEGAN INVESTIGATING THIS PROGRAM IN 1993 AFTER SEVERAL 
CONSTITUENTS, INCLUDING SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND DISABILITY 
EXAMINERS BROUGHT TO MY ATTENTION WIDESPREAD ABUSE IN THE 
PROGRAM. AFTER THE ZEBLEY SUPREME COURT DECISION (SULLIVAN V. 
ZEBLEY) IN FEBRUARY 1990 LOOSENED THE CRITERIA FOR CHILDREN TO 
QUALIFY FOR SSI, MANY PEOPLE DISCOVERED THEY COULD COLLECT CASH 
BENEFITS BY HAVING THEIR CHILDREN CLASSIFIED AS "DISABLED" IF 
THEY WERE SLOW LEARNERS OR EVEN BECAUSE OF BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS. 
THIS HAS LED TO A GREAT DEAL OF ABUSE IN THE PROGRAM. JUST 10 
DAYS AGO, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL GAVE THE EXAMPLE OF AN EXTENDED 
FAMILY IN BOSTON RECEIVING NEARLY $1 MILLION A YEAR FROM SSI. 
WHILE THIS IS AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE, I THINK IT SHOWS JUST HOW MUCH 
OUT OF CONTROL SSI HAS BECOME. 

THE ZEBLEY DECISION ISN’T THE ONLY PROBLEM. WHEN CONGRESS 
ESTABLISHED THE SSI PROGRAM IN 1972, IT INTENDED TO SUSTAIN THE 
INCOMES OF THOSE WHO ARE DISABLED AND CAN NO LONGER WORK. IN THE 
ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE BILL, CHILDREN WEREN'T COVERED, BUT A 
PROVISION WAS TUCKED INTO THE 697-PAGE BILL AT THE LAST MINUTE BY 
A FEDERAL OFFICIAL WHO SAID HE ADDED IT AS PART OF AN INCREMENTAL 
STRATEGY TO EXPAND WELFARE. SINCE CHILDREN AREN'T EXPECTED TO 
EARN ANY INCOME, THE GOVERNMENT SHOULDN'T SIMPLY HAND OUT CASH. 

IF WE'RE GOING TO PROVIDE DISABLED CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL 
BENEFITS, IT SHOULD REFLECT ACTUAL NEEDS PERTAINING TO THEIR 
DISABILITIES. 

THIS POINT IS VITAL BECAUSE MOST OF THE MEDICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ARE ALREADY COVERED UNDER EXISTING STATE AND 
FEDERAL LAWS. FOR EXAMPLE, SPECIAL EDUCATION IS A FEDERAL 
REQUIREMENT AFTER AGE 4, WITH SOME STATES STARTING AT BIRTH. 

IN THE LAST CONGRESS, I INTRODUCED H.R. 3913 TO END 
CHILDREN'S CASH BENEFITS UNDER SSI. I WOULD LIKE TO COMMEND MY 
COLLEAGUES JIM McCRERY AND GERALD KLECZKA, WHO HAVE THOUGHTFULLY 
PUT TOGETHER A PROPOSAL TO END CASH BENEFITS WHILE MAKING SURE 
THAT KIDS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS THAT HAVEN'T BEEN MET UNDER OTHER 
PROGRAMS CAN GET ASSISTANCE. I'D LIKE TO ENCOURAGE THE COMMITTEE 
TO CAREFULLY EXAMINE THE BENEFITS THAT ARE ALREADY AVAILABLE TO 
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POOR CHILDREN TO PREVENT DUPLICATION WITH EXISTING PROGRAMS. 

PERHAPS THE BIGGEST INJUSTICE IN THE CURRENT SSI SYSTEM IS 
TO THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES. WHEN CHILDREN ARE CLASSIFIED AS 
"DISABLED, " OR PUT INTO A SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, IT MAKES IT 
MORE DIFFICULT FOR THEM TO DEVELOP NORMALLY AND KEEP UP WITH 
THEIR PEERS. THERE IS ANECDOTAL EVIDENCE THAT SOME PARENTS HAVE 
EVEN DISCOURAGED THEIR KIDS FRCW BEHAVING OR PERFORMING WELL 
BECAUSE IT MIGHT JEOPARDIZE THEIR SSI CASH BENEFITS. REPLACING 
CASH WITH IN-KIND BENEFITS RELATED TO DISABILITIES WILL GREATLY 
REDUCE THE INCENTIVE FOR PEOPLE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
PROGRAM. 

IN ADDITION TO ENDING CASH BENEFITS, I WOULD LIKE TO VOICE 
SUPPORT FOR ELIMINATING THE "INDIVIDUALIZED FUNCTIONAL ASSESSMENT 
(IFA) " CRITERIA FOR PUTTING KIDS ON SSI. THE IFA WAS ADOPTED TO 
MAKE SURE THAT AN ADULT WHO COULDN'T FUNCTION WELL ENOUGH TO HOLD 
A JOB WOULD BE CLASSIFIED AS DISABLED AND GET REPLACEMENT INCOME. 
AS I MENTIONED EARLIER, A CHILD IS NOT EXPECTED TO EARN INCOME. 
REMOVING THE IFA CRITERIA WOULD ESSENTIALLY REESTABLISH THE LAW 
BEFORE ZEBLEY BY ALLOWING THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
(SSA) TO USE ONLY MEDICAL LISTINGS FOR CHILDREN. THIS WOULD NOT 
VIOLATE THE ZEBLEY DECISION. THE COURT OVERTURNED THE 
REGULATIONS, NOT BECAUSE THEY WERE INHERENTLY WRONG OR 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL, BUT BECAUSE THE 1972 SSI LEGISLATION DIDN'T 
EXPLICITLY ALLOW SSA TO SET UP DIFFERENT CRITERIA FOR CHILDREN. 
THIS LEGISLATION WOULD EXPLICITLY ALLOW SSA TO WRITE REGULATIONS 
THAT EXCLUDE IFA'S FOR THE CHILDREN’S PORTION OF SSI. 

MR. CHAIRMAN. . .MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, THANK YOU FOR 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY AND I WOULD BE HAPPY TO ANSWER ANY 
QUESTIONS . 

#t# 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Hon. Marge Roukema. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARGE ROUKEMA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my comments be included in the record, 
and thank you for the chance to testify here today. You are estab- 
lishing a wonderful record and I thank you very much. 

Unfortunately, this welfare debate got off on the wrong foot with 
an argument focusing on what an orphanage is or a group home 
or a settlement house. Whatever we want to call them, it initiated 
a war of words and I think we ought to end that war of words. I 
think there is a general recognition that the system is out of con- 
trol and in need of radical reform, and I characterize the prescrip- 
tion for that radical reform as tough love. 

Clearly the American taxpayers have been concerned about the 
failure of this system, but it is not only the taxpayers. It is more 
than that. It has been fostering unhealthy and unproductive dys- 
functional families that sentence children to a lifetime of extreme 
economic, social, and emotional deprivation. Clearly the children 
have become the victims. 

In reinventing the system, I think we must address both the 
short-term and the long-term problems of these children, and 
again, end the war of words and focus on what the real evidence 
is that we can really reverse the trend, and no longer countenance 
people being raised in abusive and drug-infested households or that 
children would be going hungry in the streets. And so I thank you 
for this opportunity. 

I want to go to the denial of AFDC benefits for additional chil- 
dren. That is one component of your legislation here and I want to 
indicate to you that this position was initiated in New Jersey a 
number of years ago when then-Democratic Governor Florio con- 
cluded that we were subsidizing unwed mothers and out-of-wedlock 
births and put into the legislation denying benefits for AFDC re- 
cipients when new children were bom. 

That system went into effect and during the first 12 months, in- 
dicate — there is every indication, the statistics show, that the birth 
rate among those recipients have gone down 14 percent. Now, 1 
year’s data does not prove the rule, but the program will be tracked 
over a period of years to confirm the relationship, and I think it 
is an indication that this is the direction in which we should go and 
it should be included in our legislation. 

I stress today interstate child support enforcement has already 
been mentioned by one of our other colleagues and I know you are 
having a full hearing on that next week, but I do want to say that 
effective reform of our interstate child support system is an essen- 
tial component of any welfare reform plan that we pass, and I 
think the President, President Clinton, acknowledges this as well 
as the Republican program. While Republicans and Democrats may 
have different ideas about how to reform the overall plan, we are 
united in that one area. 

I would include in the record here a few of the statistics that are 
quite startling, only one of which I will go over now and that is 23 
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million children are owed more than $34 billion in support pay- 
ments. No, I will add one more statistic. HHS estimates that a sub- 
stantial increase in child support enforcement could reduce AFDC 
payments by 25 percent. I think that is a startling number and one 
that bears up under scrutiny. 

I introduced and — reintroduced, I should say, H.R. 195 which is 
a comprehensive child support enforcement piece of legislation 
based on the recommendations of the U.S. Commission on Inter- 
state Child Support Enforcement, of which I was honored to serve 
as a member. I won’t go into the details of that except to say that 
it also includes criming penalties and direct garnishment of wages 
from out-of-State employers. 

On a related topic — and by the way, I would like to introduce an 
outline of H.R. 195 into the record. 

My time is running out, so I will skip to the last part of my 
statement and talk about the block granting of welfare and how we 
should give States more responsibility. But the main reason I am 
here today, Mr. Chairman, is to indicate that we cannot, in elimi- 
nating the entitlement aspects and doing the block granting of wel- 
fare reform, we cannot end up with children who are homeless and 
hungry. 

I have spoken to numbers of my colleagues on this subject before 
and I have noted that whether we call it a backstop, a trigger, a 
safety net, or as Chairman Clay Shaw identified it, both in news 
accounts as well as on television this past Sunday, whether we 
refer to it as a contingency-based system, we must work out a sys- 
tem between the Federal Government and the States, whether en- 
titlement or not, that there is a way to deal during recessionary 
times so that the children are not going to be the victims. 

I welcome Chairman Shaw’s speculation concerning the fold back 
mechanism that might be laid to a new welfare program styled 
after the employment — the Unemplo)ment Compensation Program. 
That may be the way to go. In any event, people of good will and 
understanding must be able to address that component of the block 
grant and not entitlement eispect. Children must not become once 
again the victim of the system. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Statement of 

The Honorable Marge Roukema 
before the 

House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
January 30, 1995 


Before starting my testimony, I would first like to congratulate my 
distinguished colleague from Florida — Clay Shaw -- on his well-deserved 
promotion to the chair of the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human 
Resources. Mr. Chairman, you’ve waited years for this exciting opportunity and 
we are all supremely confident that you are up to the task of leading the Committee 
during the KMth Congress. 

The people of the United States have given the Republican Party a historic 
opportunity to demonstrate our commitment to constructive change — a change to 
more effective and efficient governance. These hearings represent the first step in 
what is sure to be a long and difficult process of fulfilling this commitment. I, for 
one, welcome the challenge. 

DSYFUNCnONAL SYSTEM 

Unfortunately, the welfare reform debate got off on the wrong foot by 
focusing initially on the term of "orphanages" or "settlement houses" or "group 
homes" or "youth hostels". Whatever you want to call them — we must resolve to 
end this "war of words" today. We (conservatives, moderates and liberals alike) 
must acknowledge that our welfare system is out of control and in need of radical 
reform. I characterize the prescription as “tough love”. 

Clearly, what outrages American taxpayers most completely is the conviction 
that the welfare system is an unmitigated failure. Not only is it wasting hard- 
earned taxpayers dollars, but it has created - and is fostering — unhealthy, 
unproductive dysfunctional families that sentence children to a lifetime of extreme 
economic, social and emotional deprivation. 

Clearly, the children are the victims!!! In re-inventing the welfare system, we 
must address the short-term and long-term problems of the children. Youth hostels 
and group homes (orphanages if you will) should be an element of reform. But the 
costs will be significant whether absorbed at the federal or the state level. 

Ultimately, however, Americans and the Congress will not countenance 
children being raised in abusive, drug-infested households or going hungry in the 
streets. We must begin a serious debate — not a unproductive "war of words!!" 

Denial of Higher AFDC Benefits for Additional Children 

One component of our current welfare system that must be fixed is the fact 
that, in most states, welfare recipients automatically receive additional, higher 
benefits when they have more children. In some cases, this amounts to a perverse 
incentive for beneficiaries to remain on welfare and have more children, instead of 
taking responsibility for themselves and their families and getting off welfare. 

A few years ago, the New Jersey State Legislature and then Governor Florio 
concluded that our welfare program was simply subsidizing unwed mothers and 
out-of-wedlock births, and that strong, corrective action was necessary. The State 
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began denying AFDC recipients higher benefits for new children in August of 
1993, and the preliminary results for this new initiative during its first twelve 
months indicate that births to AFDC recipients have been reduced by 14 percent. 

It is too early to determine precisely what caused this reduction, but the fact 
remains that this is an encouraging signal nonetheless. This program must be 
tracked over a period of several years to confirm its relationship to changing 
behavior patterns and to separate the cash welfare payments from the birthrate. 

On the federal level, we must follow this example and prohibit any automatic 
increase in AFDC benefits to mothers, already in the program, who have additional 
children. 

WELFARE REFORM MUST INCLUDE CHILD SUPPORT REFORM 

I know that the Subcommittee will be holding a hearing on Child Support 
Enforcement next week, but I just want to very briefly mention a few items on this 
important subject. Effective reform of our Interstate Child Support Enforcement 
laws must be an integral component of any welfare reform plan that the 104th 
Congress sends to President Clinton. 

While Republicans and Democrats may have vastly different ideas about how 
best to reform our welfare system, most readily agree that strong Interstate Child 
Support Enforcement reform must be part of our reform plans. 

Make no mistake about it: effective Child Support Enforcement reform is 
welfare prevention. Non-support of children by their parents is one of the primary 
reasons that so many families end up on the welfare rolls to begin with. 

Here are just a few of the key statistics: 

* 23 million children are owed more than $34 billion in supjwrt payments; 

* 5.4 million families never collect a dime of legal child support; 

* The default rate for car loans is about 3%, while the default rate on child 

support payments is almost 50%!; 

* HHS estimates that a "substantial" increase in child support enforcement 

could reduce federal AFDC payments by 25%!; 

On the first day of this new Congress, I re-introduced comprehensive child 
Support Enforcement reform legislation (HR 195) that would enact the 
recommendations of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support, of which I 
was honored to serve as a member. I have attached a 1 -page summary of this 
legislation to my statement, and I urge my colleagues to consider cosponsoring this 
important legislation. 

On a related topic, I want to strongly urge the Subcommittee to approve 
legislation that links the establishment of paternity to eligibility for welfare benefits. 
For AFDC recipients, we must send a strong signal that we will require their 
cooperation in establishing paternity of their children, in order to them to be 
eligible for benefits. 

We must not allow AFDC recipients to receive their benefits regardless of 
whether or not they help establish paternity for their children. For those mothers 
who are cooperative, their benefits should be protected even if the child’s father 
fails to cooperate and paternity cannot be established. 


But, for those mothers who do not cooperate — the cutoof of benefits should 
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be precise and complete. 

Establishing paternity establishes a potential for future financial support; but, 
most importantly, it re-establishes a code of conduct that fixes responsibility on the 
male, as well as the female, in the rearing of children — Reconfirming these 
principles are essential to restoring respect for the family unit in our society. 

Preventive Health Care and Immunization Requirements 

For decades. States have required that children entering the school system be 
properly immunized and vaccinated. The record is clear: when we require 
immunization and vaccination as a condition of attending school, and tell parents 
that their children can’t start classes without them, they do the right thing: they 
children make sure that kids get their shots! 

Regrettably, either through ignorance or apathy, many parents in the welfare 
program today are failing to get their children immunized and vaccinated, making 
these children the real victims. 

We must require parents to have their children properly immunized and up-to- 
date on their vaccinations in order to qualify for AFDC, WIC or Food Stamp 
benefits. State compliance with this requirement should be mandatory, not 
optional. Also, any day care and child care center that receives federal monies 
must be required to certify that these same immunization and vaccination standards 
have been met before enrolling any given child. 

In 1992, six children died in New Jersey from an outbreak of the measles. 

It’s a national disgrace that today — just five years from the 21st century - the 
United States (the world’s most advanced country with the best medical care 
available) ranks down there with many Third World bloc countries when it comes 
to immunization and vaccination standards. 

Immunizations and vaccinations are preventive medicine . Extensive medical 
and scientific evidence demonstrates that every dollar invested in childhood 
immunization saves ten dollars in future health care costs. There is no reason why 
AFDC, WIC or Food Stamp recipients should not have their children properly 
immunized, particularly when free — or discounted — immunizations and 
vaccinations are widely available in many communities. 

Block Granting Welfare Can Give States More Flexibility: 

In recent weeks, there has been considerable speculation in the news media 
about ongoing negotiations between Republican Governors and Members of 
Congress about making welfare a block grant program. Essentially, these 
discussions revolve around the idea of taking many different federal programs, with 
their myriad of conflicting rules and regulations, and instead simply giving States a 
block grant of funds with some basic federal guidelines, and allowing States the 
flexibility to implement the welfare program they think suits their needs. 

While I believe that this idea has considerable merit, I want to be clear about 
my thoughts on a related topic: some have suggested that, in addition to "block 
granting welfare programs", the Congress should also change the status of this 
funding from entitlement-based to discretionary-based part of the federal budget. 

I have some very strong concerns about proposals of this nature. For the 
Committee’s hearing record let me state my views on this idea categorically: 
Children must not go hungry or homeless! If ensuring that children do not go 
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hungry and homeless means welfare remains an entitlement program, so be it. 

However, I am hopeful that if we put our minds to it we can resolve this 
dilemma while still retaining the fiscal accountability that came with defusing the 
entitlement mentality. 

We all know the kind of political games that can be played — by both the 
President and Congress — over those programs in the discretionary part of the 
budget. In the past, some discretionary programs were intentionally underfunded 
by Congress with the goal of forcing the President to request supplemental 
appropriations. Once this happened. Members of Congress have had a bonanza 
loading up all sorts of unrequested items onto the President’s supplemental 
appropriations bill - you know what I’m talking about, the good old-fashioned 
"Christmas Tree" approach to legislating. 

That’s why I believe that those programs that feed and protect our children 
should remain entitlement-based, not discretionary. We must not let this happen to 
those welfare programs that feed and protect our children. We simply cannot 
allow this kind of political gamesmanship to infect these essential programs. 

The resolution to these seemingly irreconciliable goals may be what 
subcommittee chairman Shaw referred to over the weekend on a television show as 
a contingency-based system. Such an approach has been variously characterized as 
a "back-stop", a "trigger", or a "safety net" system. 

In fact, today’s Wash Post quotes chairman Shaw as noting we could model a 
new welfare program "after the unemployment compensation program. We pay 
into an unemployment fund every year, and states can draw it down during times 
of high unemployment. We could set up a similar welfare fund that would be 
triggered in times of economic downturn." I completely agree, and hope that the 
House will follow our distinguished Subcommittee chairman’s lead on this issue. 

In any event, we must declaratively construct an fall-back mechanism so that 
during recessionary pteriods encountered either regionally by the states or during a 
national recession, that protects those who truly need such protection. I am aware 
that there are some who optimistically believe that the savings incurred by the 
block grant approach will more than offset the costs incurred during recessions. 

But I would suggest that based on solid data this may be too close for comfort to a 
"pie in the sky" outlook. We need to proceed very, very carefully in this respect. 

With that said. I’ll conclude my statement. 

Again, I thank Chairman Shaw and the Subcommittee for providing me with 
this opportunity to testify on the need to reform our welfare system and on some of 
the solutions that I believe we must enact. At this point in time. I’d be more than 
happy to answer any questions that the Subcommittee’s members might have. 
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H.R. 195, INTERSTATE CHILD SIJPPORT ENFORCEMENT ACT 

Sponsored by 

Congresswoman Marge Roukema 

Comprehensive legislation implementing the recommendations of the C.S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support Enforcement. 

Key provisions: 


* Requires new paternity establishment initiatives, including mandatory hospital-based 
paternity programs. 

* Simplifies paternity establishment process, and, in contested paternity, shifts the burden 
of proof to a hither who has already acknowledged paternity. 

* Definitively authorizes "direct service" — the procedure by which a parent owed child 
support can have the "deadbeat" spouse’s wages garnished. When direct service is 
used, success rates can be as hi^ as 80%. 

* Requires States to criminalize willful failure to pay child support, and utilizes civil and 
criminal penalties on "deadbeats*. 

* Improved location of non-custodial parents and support order establishment. Creates a 
new line on the federal W-4 for every new employee to indicate child support 
obligations. 

* Improves and updates the national computer network connecting state child support 
offices. Expands data bases to include the National Criminal Information Center 
(NCIC), quarterly IRS estimated tax reports; state motor vehicle registration; state 
bureau of corrections; occupational and professional licensing departments; public utility 
companies and credit repotting agencies. 

* Withholds of drivers’ and occupational licenses from "deadbeat parents’ who owe back 
child support. This gets to the problem of wage garnishment for the self-employed. 

* Increases use of credit reporting and garnishment. 

* Creates uniform, national subpoenas to simplify burdensome paperwork requirements. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

Hon. Lamar Smith. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LAMAR S. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, as Chairman of the Immigration Subcommittee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to testify on the subject of immigrants 
and welfare reform. In reforming welfare, some tough questions 
about immigrants must be addressed. Should this Nation allow 
noncitizens to disproportionately take advantage of America’s lim- 
ited welfare resources while ignoring its own citizens? The system, 
as it is currently being used, is fundamentally unfair to American 
taxpayers and American workers. 

It is unfair to ask hardworking citizens, who already pay the 
highest taxes in American history, to foot the bill for welfare, hous- 
ing, and unemplo 3 ment compensation for noncitizens. A recent 
study estimated the annual net cost of providing means-tested cash 
public assistance to immigrants, deducting the amount they pay in 
taxes, is at least $16 billion per year. 

About 9 percent of immigrant households receive cash welfare as- 
sistance, compared to 7.4 percent of native households. Immigrants 
on the average receive about 30 percent more in public assistance 
than the native bom. According to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, immigrant recipients of Supplemental Security Income, or 
SSI, increased 370 percent between 1982 and 1992 compared to 
just a 39 percent overall increase. 

Since 1882, our immigration policy has been — I wonder if that is 
a typo or not on the title there. Since 1882, our immigration policy 
has been able to exclude those who are likely to become public 
charges, however, very few prospective immigrants are excluded on 
these grounds. From 1988 to 1993, for example, the percentage of 
annual public charge exclusions at overseas consulates ranged from 
0.6 to 6 percent. 

I will speed it along so we will be able to leave after the 5 min- 
utes. 

Once in America, a negligible number of immigrants are de- 
ported for becoming public charges, since the required affidavit of 
support is unenforceable under current case law, and other rel- 
evant laws are weak. The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
stopped counting the number of annual deportations in 1980 be- 
cause it was so minimal. 

The Personal Responsibility Act currently does not contain any 
provisions to strengthen the sponsorship requirements in our immi- 
^ation laws. And I m-ge this Subcommittee to consider strengthen- 
ing the law governing sponsorship, including a detailed definition 
of public charge, and deeming a sponsor’s income and assets to the 
alien through citizenship. The affidavits should be made legally en- 
forceable, and financial criteria for eligibility should be required of 
sponsors. 

The Subcommittee also should consider narrowing the period 
during which refugees are allowed to receive public assistance. 
Currently, refugees are provided with public assistance through the 
Department of Health and Human Services for their first 3 years 
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in the United States. After this time, they are allowed to receive 
Federal and State general assistance indefinitely, without sponsor- 
ship or threat of deportation. 

According to a 1990 study, refugees had a cash assistance wel- 
fare participation rate of 16 percent. The average amount of cash 
or assistance received by a refugee household on welfare was 
$7,000, compared to $4,800 for other immigrants and $4,000 for na- 
tives. 

I would also urge the Subcommittee to consider a provision al- 
lowing States to follow Federal classifications of citizens and 
noncitizens in determining eligibility for their welfare programs. If 
welfare programs are block granted to the States, but Congress 
does not address the issue of eligibility on the basis of citizenship. 
States will be required to continue to provide assistance to 
noncitizens. This would have a significant negative financial im- 
pact on State governments. 

Regardless of the exact restrictions placed on providing welfare 
assistance to noncitizens. Congress can and should empower the 
States to follow its direction. Our goal, as stated in section 201(c) 
of the act is to, “give States the flexibility to design their own wel- 
fare-to-work programs and to decide who must participate in such 
programs.” The administration of welfare is most effective at the 
level closest to the people. Congress should give States a high de- 
gree of flexibility in administering their welfare programs. 

It is important that the spirit of the Personal Responsibility Act 
not be abandoned. The net fiscal benefit from title IV alone, accord- 
ing to the CBO, is roughly $22 billion over 5 years. 

The debate over welfare reform, however, is not just over $22 bil- 
lion. Welfare is more a behavioral issue than a budgetary issue. 
Welfare destroys the recipient’s work incentives, encourages the 
breakdown of the family and creates dependency down generations. 
In the words of former President Ronald Reagan, “You cannot cre- 
ate a desert, hand a person a cup of water, and call that compas- 
sion. You cannot build up years of dependence on government and 
dare call that hope.” 

What is true for citizens is equally true for those who want to 
become citizens. Mr. Chairman, thaiik you for allowing me to tes- 
tify. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Statement of Rep. Lamar Smith (R-TX) 

Before the Human Resources Subcommittee 
Regarding Title TV of the Personal Responsibility Act of 1995 

January 30, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, as Chairman of the Immigration Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
oppoitunity to testify on the subject of immigrants and welfare refoim. 

When Republicans signed the Contract With America on September 27, we did so 
because we believed in its vision for America. The American people made it veiy clear on 
November 8th that they not only embrace this vision, but expect us to implement it. 

In reforming welfare, some tough questions about immigrants must be addressed. Should 
this nation allow non-citizens to dispropoitionally take advantage of America's limited welfare 
resources while ignoring its own citizens? Hie system, as it is currently being used, is 
fundamentally unfair to American taxpayeis and workers. 

It is unfair to ask hard-working citizens, who already pay the highest taxes in American 
history, to foot the bill for welfare, housing and unemployment compensation for non-citizens. 
American taxpayers should not be forced to give their earnings to non-citizens. 

A recent study estimated the armual net cost of providing means-tested cash public 
assistance to immigrants, deducting the amount they pay in taxes, to be at least $16 billion. 
About 9 percent of immigrant households receive cash welfare assistance, compared to 7.4 
percent of native households. Immigrants on the average receive about 30 percent more in 
public assistance than the native-born.' According to the Social Security Administration, 
immigrant recipients of Supplemental Security Income (SSI) increased 370 percent from 1982 
to 1992, compiued to a 39 percent overall increase.’ 

Since 1882, our immigration policy has been to exclude those who are likely to become 
"public charges." However, very few prospective immigrants are excluded on these grounds. 
From 1988 to 1993, for example, the percentage of annual public charge exclusions at overseas 
consulates tanged from point 6 to 6 percent.’ 

Once in America, a negligible number of immigrants are deported for becoming public 
charges, since the required affidavit of support is unenforceable under current case law, and 
other relevant laws are weak. The Immigration and Naturalization Service stopped counting the 
number of armual "public charge" deportations in 1980 because it was so minimal. 

The Personal Responsibility Act currently does not contain any provisions to strengthen 
the sponsorship requirements in our immigration laws. I urge the Subcommittee to consider 
strengthening the law governing sponsorship, including a detailed defurition of public charge, 
deeming a sponsor's income and assets to the alien, and an extension of the guarantee through 
citizenship. The affidavits should be made legally enforceable, and financial criteria for 
eligibility should be required of sponsors. 

The Subcommittee also should consider narrowing the period during which refugees are 
allowed to receive public assistance. Currently, refugees are provided with public assistance 
through the Department of Health and Human Services for their first 3 years in the United 
Stales. After this time, they are allowed to receive Federal and State general assistance 
indefinitely, without sponsorship or threat of deportation. 


'CEoaoE I. BoaiAS, Immioration and Wectaxe 1970-1990. 
’REioaT op the Social Securtty Aomuiistration. 


‘Statistician’s Office, Consular Bureau, U.S. DePARTiaENT of State. 
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The Penonal Responsibility Act seeks to limit the period during which refugees can 
receive public assistance to 6 yeais. While this is a step in the right direction, I would urge the 
Subcommittee to consider amending the current language to 3 yean. This is a reasonable 
amount of time for a person to secure employment and begin assimilation into society. Any 
exemption for refugees must be seen in light of the fact that refugees have a higher welfare 
participation rate than other immigrants, even after 20 years In the United Slates.* 

According to a 1990 study, refugees bad a cash assistance welfare participation rate of 
16 percent. The average amount of cash assistance received by a refugee household on welfare 
was $7,000, compared to $4,800 for other immigrants and $4,000 for natives.* 

I would also urge the Subcommittee to consider a provision allowing States to follow 
Federal classifications of citizens and non-citizens in determining eligibility for their welfare 
programs. If welfare programs are block-granted to the States, but Congress does not address 
the issue of eligibility on the basis of citizenship. Slates will be required to provide assistance 
to those with the highest rate of welfare use. This would have a significant negative financial 
impact on Slate governments. 

Regardless of the exact restrictions placed on providing welfare assistance to non-citizens. 
Congress can and should empower the Stales to follow its direction. Our goal, as stated in 
Section 201(c) of the Act, is to 'give Stales the flexibility to design their own welfare-lo-work 
programs and to decide who must participate in such programs.* The administration of welfare 
is most effective at the level closest to the people. Congress should give Slates a high degree 
of flexibility in administering their welfare programs. 


It is important that the spirit of the Personal Responsibility Act not be abandoned. The 
net fiscal benefit from Title IV alone, according to the (fongressiona] Budget Office, is roughly 
$22 billion over 5 yean. 

The debate over welfare reform, however, is not over $22 billion. Welfue is more a 
behavioral issue than a budgetary issue. Welfare destroys the recipient’s wort incentives, 
encourages the breakdown of the family unit, and creates depeorlency down generations. In the 
words of former Presideal Ronald Rea^; 'You caruxit create a desert, hand a person a cup of 
water, and call that compassirm. You cannot build up years of dependence on govenunent and 
dare call that hope.* What is true for citizens is eqi^y true for those we want to become 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me to testify. I would be happy to answer 
questions. 


'aBoaoB I. Boaisa, IttunRATioN amd WscrAsa 1970-1990. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you all very much. 

Mr. Collins may inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to take a 
moment to thank each of the panelists for being with us and offer- 
ing their input into this very complex issue as we try to reform the 
cvurent welfare system. A lot of the people that I have the oppor- 
tunity to represent say we don’t need to reform it, we need to re- 
place it. It was evident in the November 8 elections when many 
working people across this country just finally went to the polls 
and said, enough is enough. 

We have heard a lot in recent days about shrinking paychecks, 
paychecks today being equivalent — or minimum wage being equiva- 
lent to 40 years ago. I think a lot of that has come from the stand- 
point that the gross on checks has increased but the net has de- 
creased or the difference between them has increased, leaving less 
net, and that is what made people go to the polls and make a new 
change in November. 

We are looking at the block grant program that will give flexibil- 
ity, one that will require funding through appropriations each year 
so that we can make sure that if there is a recession, that we are 
able to take care of those needs of the States and not, again, put 
an unfunded mandate on them. 

But as we address welfare reform, and we talk about work pro- 
grams, we are going to have to address the area of job creation. 
Along with welfare reform, as I know that many Members of this 
body will support, I hope they too will support the tax initiatives 
that we are putting forth that will increase the cash flow with the 
private sector, enhancing the economy of the private sector, creat- 
ing jobs in the private sector. 

So as we try to replace the current welfare system, as we have 
today, with one that requires more responsibility, requires work, 
encourages work, has an incentive to work, that our colleagues will 
also support those initiatives. 

Thanks again for being here. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn may inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I am sorry 
to have missed yovu" testimony, panel, but I was kept in my office 
with a constituent meeting. 

Mrs. Roukema, I wanted to tell you that I support your efforts 
to include child support in this welfare replacement plan that we 
are working on. Today Representative Bilirakis came and testified 
before us on a plan for 

Mrs. Roukema. Bilirakis did you say? 

Ms. Dunn. Yes, that is right, and Henry Hyde has additional leg- 
islation. I am trying to track those because they are all along the 
line of making the paternity — making the establishment of pater- 
nity part of this whole process and then making sure that that sec- 
ond parent is there to help in the support of the child. 

Have you looked at that legislation? Does it mesh with what H.R. 
195 says? 

Mrs. Roukema. Absolutely. That is one of my recommendations 
and it is one of the chief recommendations in the Interstate Child 
Support Enforcement Commission, that you establish but require 
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the mother to cooperate in establishing paternity at the time of 
birth at the hospital. 

That cooperation must he required and if — it doesn’t mean that 
you are always going to find or identify legally with DNA testing, 
and so forth, in 100 percent of the cases the father, but the experi- 
ments in the States have been excellent in terms of indicating tre- 
mendous success, child support officials, and child advocates have 
indicated tremendous success. Therefore, if — following that, if pa- 
ternity is not established or cooperation is not established, AFDC 
and WIC payments would be denied, but there has to be coopera- 
tion. 

Now, that not only helps us in terms of getting some support, fi- 
nancial support for the child, but even more than that, it helps es- 
tablish the principle that we are trying to reestablish, which is 
male responsibility and restoration of a family unit. It is moving 
us in that direction, so it serves both purposes. 

Ms. Dunn. Good. Personal responsibility is something that we 
have tried to achieve, certainly in our Contract With America pro- 
posal. 

Mrs. Roukema. I have included that in my statement but I didn’t 
have time to go through it verbally. 

Ms. Dunn. Have you had a chance to look at the Hyde or the 
Bilirakis legislation? 

Mrs. Roukema. Well, I have been working with Congressman 
Hyde and Congressman Bilirakis over a number of years, and I 
think that we have always been consistent in our legislative goals. 
I don’t — I have not looked at this piece. It may have just been for- 
mulated and I am not aware of it. It is not the one left from last 
year? This is a new form of legislation? 

Ms. Dunn. The Hyde is the IRS proposal of last year, and I 
wanted to use your background in knowing whether this is a bene- 
fit for us. 

Mrs. Roukema. If that is what you are referring to, I misunder- 
stood the question. Yes, I have conferred with Congressman Hyde 
and with his staff and we are trying to work with them completely 
on that. I do understand that IRS has some problems with it. But 
we are trying to work that out and work in a cooperative way, and 
I would expect that we would be able to come up with a unified 
piece of legislation. 

Ms. Dunn. Great. Representative Smith, 1 wanted to ask you, as 
I read your testimony, you talk about strengthening the sponsor- 
ship rules. Could you speak more about that? 

I too am very interested in that because I think that is where 
more of the load should fall, rather than back on the government 
for legal immigrants. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. I appreciate your asking and let me re- 
spond to see if you want to follow up in any more detail. As things 
stand right now, our immigration laws require an individual to be 
a sponsor of an immigrant or a prospective immigrant who wants 
to come over to our country. And part of that requirement is that 
the sponsor has to say that they are financially able to take care 
of the immigrant to make sure that the immigrant does not become 
a “public charge,” which is contrary to immigration laws. 
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There are two problems with that. First of all, the affidavit that 
the sponsors are required to sign saying that they have the finan- 
cial resources to assure that this individual, this immigrant, will 
not become a public charge, is unenforceable and in fact never en- 
forced. So you have a shell of a law in that particular instance. 

The other problem is that on the other side, in the case of the 
consultants who are screening these individuals, over the last 5 
years, only an average of about 2 percent have ever been excluded 
because they might become a public charge, which strikes many 
people as being a very, very low figure. So you have a problem on 
the end where the immigrants are actually applying, you have a 
problem on this end, because the affidavit of support is unenforce- 
able and, therefore, you end up with a situation as we see, where 
immigrants are out of proportion as far as being on the welfare 
rolls. 

And we also see, unfortunately, that the longer an immigrant is 
in this country, the more likely they are to find themselves on wel- 
fare, with the result that a typical immigrant receives 30 percent 
more than a typical citizen when it comes to total welfare benefits. 

The other problem I mentioned is that for good or for bad, and 
this applies to a very small minority of immigrants, there are those 
individuals who, with the assistance of other individuals and orga- 
nizations, do their best to game the system, to take advantage of 
the generosity of America. And that is why, for example, in one of 
the figures that I gave, you saw where the number of immigrants 
on SSI has increased 370 percent over the last 10 years, which is 
about 10 times as great of an increase as the population at large. 
So those are the kind of abuses that I hope that we can find ways 
to solve. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

There is a vote on. And I think we all better get there. 

This hearing will recess until 10 minutes after the last vote. 

I do just want to commend Representative Smith for your efforts 
in Texas on reforming welfare and general assistance, and let you 
know that I am very supportive of the direction that Representa- 
tive Kleczka and McCrery are going with SSI reform, and appre- 
ciate your testimony in bringing that to the Committee. 

The Subcommittee is in recess. 

[Recess]. 

Chairman Shaw. We will reconvene. 

We are sort of on uncharted ground right now, not knowing ex- 
actly what is going to go on with the House floor. I have asked the 
Members to take turns going back and forth like a tag team. For 
those of you who have not been on the floor, the problem that we 
are facing right now is that we awe having 10 minutes debate on 
each amendment, and then a vote, 10 minutes debate, and a vote, 
10 minutes debate, and a vote, which is going to be very disruptive 
to the process. 

I would like to ask the Members of panel eight to come to the 
witness table, and we can go ahead and proceed. 

Ms. Woolsey, I see you are with us. 

Who else do we have on this panel? 
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OK, Mr. DeFazio, will you please join us. We have your written 
testimony, which will become a part of the record, and you may 
proceed as you see fit. 

I would like to say one other thing for the last panel. 1 am going 
to make a point to be sure to get you through tonight, because I 
know some of you are from out of town, and I want to accommodate 
your schedule so you won’t have to come back. 

When we finish hearing from this panel, I will defer to our 
guests who are not our colleagues because we can have a makeup 
date for our colleagues. 

OK, Mr. DeFazio you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER A. DeFAZIO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am accompanied by Tandi Graff who is a member of my staff, 
and she will take most of my time. But what 1 would like to say 
to the Committee is that I think there is certainly broad agreement 
now on reform. The question is: Are there viable models out there, 
viable State models in particular? 

I would like to offer the State of Oregon, in particular the JOBS 
Program in the State of Oregon, as a viable model, one with a good 
track record. In the 4 years of the JOBS Program, Oregon has had 
nearly 20,000 AFDC recipients get jobs through the program. And 
at this point, 79 percent of those people are still gainfully em- 
ployed, and genera^y at an average wage of $6 an hour, which in 
the State of Oregon is a pretty decent wage. It is not great, but it 
is a pretty decent wage. 

Some of the proposals being considered by the Committee would 
be problematic. In particular, the restrictions on unwed teen moth- 
ers. I just had a wonderful visit with the Unwed Teen Mother Pro- 
gram in my State, and I would be happy to expand at some length 
on that, if the Committee has questions, and also the requirements 
requiring paternity establishment. But what I would like to do, Mr. 
Chairman, is defer the remainder of my time, and hope that per- 
haps you might even extend a couple of minutes to Tandi Graff on 
my staff who is a graduate of the JOBS Program and is now my 
Washington, DC, receptionist and her son Jordan who is with her 
here. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Statement of Congressman Peter DeFazio 
Ways and Mean Committee Hearing on Welfare Reform 
January 30» 1995 


Mr. Chainnan. I appreciate the opportunity to speak before the Ways and Means 
Committee today. Everyone from policy wonks to recipients themselves agree that our 
welfare system needs reform; programs that foster self-sufficiency and serve as a ladder to 
climb. Bui when we reform a system that serves as the only .safety net between poor and 
hungry families and a life of homelessness and desolation, we must move carefully. Our 
policy recommendations should reflect sound, academic research and the experiences of those 
receiving assistance. Our changes should be based on what programs work, not shallow, 
politically expedient rhetoric. Reforms should solve the problems of poverty and hunger, 
moving people off welfare for better lives. Cutting p>eopIe off assistance without helping 
them reach self-sufficiency is denial, not reform. Changing welfare means making it work 
better for those it serves, not denying that they exist. 

The Personal Responsibility Act pretends that if we punish the poor and ignore the 
resulting suffering, the problem will somehow go away. The problem will not go away. 
Taxpayers will pay for these problems whether they are addressed at the federal level or 
punted (o the state level. The PRA, in fact, proves to be the biggest unfunded mandate ever 
passed by this or any Congress. 

I am proud to share with you the results of my home state of Oregon's approach to 
welfare. The Oregon Aid to Families With Dependent Children program is linked directly to 
(he Oregon JOBS program, thus making Oregon's system highly successful. At the 
beginning of this biennium, experts predicted Oregon's AFDC caseload would increase by 12 
percent. Remarkably, at the end of this biennium, Oregon’s AFDC caseload will actually 
liave been reduced by 5 percent since 1993. Given the expected increase, this decrease 
actually reflects a 17 percent decline in the Oregon AFDC caseload. 

During the first three years of the Oregon JOBS program, the number of individuals 
placed in employment rose to more than 800 per month. The total number of clients finding 
work during that time total 19,450. Their average wage was $6.00 an hour. After 18 
months off welfare and in a job, 79 percent of the former AFDC recipients remain 
employed. 

In Oregon, the number of low-incomc individuals in the slate and the number coming 
into the state have remained constant with the previous years’ averages, thus the JOBS 
program is credited with this significant reduction. 

Oregon stands alone among its Western counterparts. While Oregon's AFDC 
caseload dropped, Alaska saw a 0.5 percent increase. California a 4. 1 percent increase. 

Idaho a .5.2 percent increase, Nevada a 7.25 percent increase, and Washington a 0.82 percent 
increa.se. 

Why is Oregon succeeding? Many Western states view their JOBS program as a 
separate program from their AFDC program, with little coordination between the two 
programs. Oregon sees its welfare program as a JOBS program with an emphasis on self- 
sufficiency and work for every client. Oregon meshes training and education with life skills 
and support services, concentrated on moving each individual toward permanent employment. 
Every AFDC client attends a JOBS orientation workshop, goes through a rigorous initial job 
search for 3 weeks with case management support to test their Job readiness and the labor 
market, participates in the Life Skills course that helps to make AFDC clients "Job-ready," 
and finally receives education, training and/or work experience at a site. 

After the initial job search, AFDC clients are often depressed by their seemingly 
bleak employment prospects and further doubt (heir abilities. The search is necessary to 
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filter out easily employable clients and fo expose clients to the market, but the Life Skills 
class is necessary to build clients self-esteem and to prepare them for success in the job 
market. The Life Skills class is attributed with part of Oregon’s success. This course 
enables clients to become ready to work, by improving their self-esteem, teaching interview 
skills and resume writing, adapting current life skills to the job market, educating about the 
work culture, planning living budgets, learning how to apply for a Job, dealing with issues of 
emotional and physical abuse, and making them believe that a better life is possible. 

Oregon's AFDC program focuses on work from the day the client enters the program 
until the day the client leaves the program fora job. Clients work with case managers to 
develop individualized plans based on their needs for advancement (counseling, dnig/alcoiiol 
treatment, child care, transportation, food benefits, housing). 

The Oregon JOBS program is strengthening Oregon families by moving parents into 
the world of work. Besides a paycheck, these families have higher self-esteem that regular 
employment brings to them, a better environment for their children, fewer problems related 
to poverty such as family violence and substance abuse and a greater chance to end 
generational poverty, especially for teen parents. 

Unlike many other states, Oregon’s JOBS program is locally driven, shaped by the 
AFDC office, community colleges, unemployment offices, child care providers and 
employment services •• it’s owned by the community, thereby reducing the hostility toward 
welfare recipients. Community people believe in these partnership programs and know they 
work. 


The state of Oregon has taken the responsibility to help build responsibility and self- 
sufficiency in individuals receiving AFDC. Oregon provides the necessary services to il.s 
AFDC recipients so they are empowered to move off welfare and into the workforce. 

Tlie Personal Responsibility Act (PRA) could seriously jeopardize my slate's 
successful program, Oregon’s AFDC program is effective without a punitive approach and 
accepts all eligible low-income families, regardless of their specific circumstances. The 
Personal Responsibility Act would dictate to Oregon who could participate in the AFDC 
program, reducing the eligible number, but not decreasing anyone’s poverty or making them 
self-sufficient. 

From iny discussions with AFDC clients, I know that the Personal Responsibility Act 
won’t solve tlie problem of poverty. Instead, it passes the problem off to my state with more 
regulation and less money to move people out of poverty. 

Under the PRA, the categorical groups of people currently served and lielped by the 
Oregon program would be excluded. These groups would -- regardless of their poverty -- be 
denied AFDC: 


Uuwed teen mothers: 

*■ Unwed teen mothers under 18 and (heir children would be denied all AFDC benefits. 
States would be permitted to extend this provision to cover children bom to unwed 
motliers under 2 1 . 

► Tlie woman and her child become eligible for AFDC only if the mother marries the 
biological father or if (he parent with custody marries someone wlio legally adopts the 
child. 

► The child bom out-of-wedlock wears the Scarlet Letter for life and is pennanently 
ineligible for benefits, unless the mother married during the lime period before 18, or 
21 at the state's option. The woman only becomes eligible for AFDC with 
subsequent children after she has passed the stale age-iiinit. If a non-teen woman 
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applies Un AFDC when her child is seven years of age, Inil had llic child as an 
unwed teen, the ntolher and the child remain ineligible because she had the child as 
an unwed teen. 

► The Oregon AFDC and JOBS programs connect teen mothers back to the educational 
system. Eighty-five percent of the teens are in high school, the highest rale in the 
nation. Others are gelling their GEDs. 

Additional Children: 

► Any additional child bom while on AFDC or any child bom while the mother 
received AFDC at any given point in the ten months before its birth is denied all 
benefits permanently . 

► An additional child increases the AFDC benefit by $65 a month. This is surely not 
an incentive to have more children when the cost of this child far exceeds the benefit. 

Families playing by the rules, but unable to find work: 

► Stales must set a maximum life-time welfare limit of five years, but states could make 
tlic limi) as low as two years. Under the PRA, upon reaching the lime limit 
established by a state, a family would be permanently barred from receiving both 
cash assistance and subsidized work slots . Regardless of recessions, high 
unemployment rates or lay-offs, no AFDC could be received after the time-limit 
expiration. 

► The unemployment rate was 5.7% in Oregon in 1994. 

Paternity: 

► AFDC would be denied to children whose paternity has not been established legally . 
E.xceptions are provided for cases of rape and incest when legally proven only if the 
state detennines efforts to determine the paternity could result in physical danger to 
the mother. 

► 29 percent of all children currently on AFDC do not have established paternity. 
Despite best efforts, 35.2% of all of our currently eligible children have no 
established paleniity. This would deny over 19.000 children any assistance. 

► On average, states lake one-two years to establish legal paternity even after the 
imnlier has provided all necessary information. Children and their mothers would be 
denied AFDC during this period, even when the mothers cooperate. 

► The Personal Responsibility Act has no provisions for child support enforcement to 
make fathers more responsible. In fact, the PRA caps the available funds for child 
support enforcement. 

Legal immigrants: 

► Legal immigrants would be denied all federal benefits, including AFDC. food stamps, 
housing assistance, job training , child care. These people pay the same taxes as 
citizens. 

► In my stale of Oregon, I know of several women who would be hurt by this 
provision. One woman immigrated from Germany thirteen years ago and worked for 
the last ten in an eleven dollar an hour job. One year ago she was laid off from her 
job and has been unable to find employment. She had to get a restraining order 
against her abusive husband. She would be denied aid under the PRA. 

The PRA would drastically cap spending on a broad array of anti-poverty programs 

that Oregon uses to move people off welfare. This would cause Oregon a tremendous cost 

burden, ultimately, costing Oregon taxpayers millions in additional spending. The PRA sets 
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tlie cap at the amount a ppropriated on these programs the preceding year, spiraling down the 
amount of funding available each year. The cap includes: housing, child support 
enforcement (often seen as welfare prevention), child care, all food & nutrition programs, 
and the JOBS program . 

The PRA requires states to have 50 percent of their AFDC recipients In work programs 
by 2003. In Oregon, only 25-30 percent of the AFDC program participants are currently in 
the JOBS program. There are more who wish to participate, but sufficient funding is simply 
not available to pay for job training. Oregon already far surpasses the necessary federal-state 
match to enable 25-30 percent to participate. With caps on all the anti-poverty programs, 
and cuts in the JOBS money, Oregon could never meet this demand without slashing other 
programs (ie education) or raising taxes. 

Currently in Oregon, AFDC recipients who are ready to enter job training (iflen have 
to wait over 2 months just to enter Life Skills and job training. The PRA requires work, but 
drastically cuts overall job training funding. 

In addition, the PRA eliminates the entitlement status of food stamps and AFDC. 
Oregon would not get monies based on its needy, eligible population, but instead a yearly 
capped appropriation. There would be ng extra money for recessions, natural disasters, or 
high unemployment. 

Finally, the PRA repeals most JOBS niles, including what type of social services 
must surround mandatory work requirements, and forces recipients to work below iniiilmum 
wage standards. States would not be required to provide any basic education services, 
occupational training or job search assistance. The federal government would he abandoning 
its responsibility to help these people move cm! of poverty. 

Under the PRA, states would be required to establish a workfare program and meet a 
work participation rate (50 percent by 2(X)3) in exchange for benefits. States could require 
any recipient - regardless of how long she had received assistance or her particular 
circumstances or lack of social services -* to work in exchange for her benefits. No one 
would be exempt, even women caring for disabled kids. 

The PRA would cut services Oregon uses to move people off welfare such as child 
care, JOBS, child suppoit enforcement, and housing assistance. Without these programs, 
Oregon's poor would be far worse off and the state's successful JOBS program would be 
crippled. What Oregon does works! 

I am proud to introduce an Oregon success story -- Tandi Graff. 
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STATEMENT OF TANDI GRAFF, RECEPTIONIST, OFFICE OF 
REPRESENTATIVE DeFAZIO, EUGENE, OREGON 

Ms. Graff. Hi, my name is Tandi Graff, and I work for Con- 
gressman Peter DeFazio. I was an unwed 19-year-old mother who 
turned to the welfare system for help. When I became pregnant, I 
was enrolled in college, and I was trying to be responsible for my 
actions. I had been using birth control for a year. While I am 
prochoice, I couldn’t choose abortion for myself, and giving my child 
away to another person to raise seemed tremendously irrespon- 
sible. 

I was working while going to school, delivering pizzas until 1 and 
2 o’clock in the morning. I searched for other jobs but without more 
experience, this job was the best that I could find. 

I was pregnant during the winter, and terrified that the late 
hours and icy roads would jeopardize my baby. I finally quit my job 
to become a nanny, in exchange for room and board. 

Thanks to the WIC Program I was able to receive nutrition coun- 
seling, parenting classes and breast feeding instruction. In addition 
to WIC, I was able to get quality prenatal care through the Medic- 
aid Program. Without these programs, I wouldn’t have known that 
I had a slow weight gain problem and wasn’t eating enough cal- 
ories. 

Thanks to my medical care and WIC assistance, I knew that I 
had done everything possible to have a healthy baby. Fortunately, 
Jordan was bom with no health problems. 

The cheapest apartment that I could find cost $295 a month. 
Without including clothes, toiletries and other baby expenses, my 
basic monthly needs exceeded my AFDC check by over $100. Food 
stamps paid for our food, and, fortunately, my breast feeding 
helped cover most of my son’s meals for the first year. 

I went into great debt trying to live within these means and pay 
all my necessary expenses. Life on welfare was anything but luxu- 
rious and easy. I was constantly worried about how I would make 
it from day to day, and one extra bill could make doing laundry im- 
possible. 

When my son was 1 year old, I began the first phase of the JOBS 
Program, the job search. I had to make at least 10 job contacts a 
week. I was so discouraged. I knew that I could do so many of the 
jobs that I found, but without the experience, no one would give me 
a chance. 

Finally, I was hired by a screen printing shop at $5.25 an hour. 
I was able to keep my Medicaid, WIC and about $20 in food 
stamps. With that my income was about $840 a month, but I still 
had to pay $100 a month for my child care above the subsidy that 
the government gave me. 

My bills remained about $500 a month, plus $100 for day care 
and about $150 for food. Luckily, my son’s day care provided him 
with USDA nutritious breakfasts and lunches, making my food 
bills more affordable, but it still left me with a little bit under $100 
a month to pay back my debt that I had accumulated while I was 
unemployed, to buy baby clothes and other necessary items. 

Without the child care subsidy and Medicaid, I wouldn’t have 
made it. After 11 months at my job, I was laid off, and I was back 
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in the JOBS Program. I attended a life skills class that helped me 
learn interview skills and how to write a resume. 

In addition, it helped repair my badly damaged self-esteem. Then 
I took a computer training course for 3 weeks, I was doing so well 
on the JOBS Program that I was offered a special opportunity to 
do my volunteer work experience with Congressman Peter 
DeFazio’s district office. 

I worked there for 2V'2 months and was actively looking for other 
jobs. Then the good news came, I was offered a job in the Congress- 
man’s Washington, DC, office. 

The Oregon JOBS Program and AFDC Program gave me enough 
startup money to help me make the move, to pay my first month’s 
rent and to fly my son to the District of Columbia. Without this 
help, the move would have been impossible. It was still extremely 
hard. 

My child care costs are still exorbitant, and I receive a small day 
care subsidy from the DC government. I pay $184.50 a month, and 
this is the cheapest place that I can leave my son that I feel is safe 
and clean. 

Your proposal could have denied me aid as a young unwed moth- 
er. Your plan wants to cap the very job training that helped me to 
succeed. I cooperated with the county and State, but still the estab- 
lishment of paternity took 4 months. I would have been denied ben- 
efits during this time. 

I exceeded the 2 years on welfare and tried desperately to find 
a job, but they weren’t available. I don’t think we should encourage 
teenage pregnancy. Give teens birth control, counseling, education 
and real opportunities so that they have choices for a better life. 
But, I don’t think we should punish innocent poor children for the 
choices of their parents. When you punish mothers for decisions 
you disapprove of, you only hurt the children and do nothing to im- 
prove their lives. 

Reform welfare if you wish, but do so by making job and edu- 
cation training, better quality and more available. Do something 
about the lack of livable wage jobs, personalize each AFDC recipi- 
ent’s plan, don’t penalize for marriage, and help those who want to 
work but need child and health care assistance. Solve the problem, 
don’t ignore it. 

I challenge you to hand in your paychecks for 1 month and live 
on welfare. You will discover that it is not a luxurious lifestyle. I 
had no self-respect. I knew I was a better mother during those 
times when I wasn’t worried about paying for my basic survival. 

Are you trying to get people off welfare by solving problems or 
are you punishing them for the choices that you disagree with? If 
you are trying to solve the problem, go back to the drawing board, 
and listen to people like me. 

You may have to put out a little bit more money in the beginning 
for job and education training, but this saves you money in the 
long run. We need jobs that pay decent wages, we need day care 
assistance and health care. If you help us escape poverty, we, too, 
can be productive, taxpaying citizens. This would be a responsible 
government investment. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Statement of Tandi GrafT 

Staff Member of Rep. DeFazio, Former AfDC Recipient 

Hello. My name is Tandi Graff and I w(Mic for Congressman Peter DeFazio. 1 was 
an unwed 19 year-old mother who turned to the welfare system to feed and shelter my child 
and eventually find employment that paid me a livable wage. When I became pregnant. I 
was enrolled in college. I was trying to be re^nsible for my actions and had been using 
birth control for one year. While I am pro-choice. I couldn't choose abortion myself. And 
giving my child away for another person to raise seemed tremendously irresponsible. 

I was working while going to school delivering pizzas until one and two o'clock in 
(he morning. I searched for other jobs but without more experience, this job was the best I 
could find. I was pregnant during the wimerand terrified that the late hours and icy roads 
and sidewalks might jeopardize my baby. I fliutlly quit my job to become a nanny in 
exchange for room and board. 

Thanks to the Women. Infant and Child Special Supplemental Nutrition Program. I 
was able to receive nutrition counseling, parenting classes and brea.sl feeding ins(nic(ion. In 
addition to WIC, 1 was able to get quality prenatal care through tire Medicaid program. 
Without these programs, I wouldn’t have l^wn that I had slow weight gain problems and 
wasn't eating enough calories. 

Thanks to my medical care and WIC assistance. I knew that 1 had done everything 
possible to have a healthy baby. Fortunately. Jordon was bom without any health problems. 

I was using the Medicaid and WIC Program which gave me specific food coupons to buy 
about S35 dollan worth of eggs, milk, cheese, juice, cereal and peanut butter. In addition, I 
received $395 a month from AFDC and $192 a month from Food Stamps. This totaled $587 
a month. I qualified for housing assistance and Section 8 rental assistance, but the waiting 
list was over three years long. 

The smallest and least expensive ofK-bedroom apartment I could find cost $295 
month, diapers ran about $40 month, monthly utilities including phone service cost $75 
month, laundry mat and detergent cost $30 mcmih and the gas and insurance for my $600 car 
cost $65 month. This totaled $505 a month. The limited public transportation made it 
necessary for me to keep my car. Without including cloth<», toiletries, and other baby 
expenses, my monthly needs exceeded my AFDC check by $1 10. Food stamps paid for our 
food and fortunately my breast feeding helped cover most of my son’s meals for his first 
year. For six months. I received $50 from my son's father for child support before he lost 
liis job. And I went into great debt trying to live within these means and pay all of my 
necessary expenses. Life on welfare was anything but luxurious and easy. 1 was constantly 
worried how 1 would make it from month to month and one extra bill could make doing 
laundry impossible. 

When my son was one year old. I began the first phase of the JOBS program, the job 
search. I had to make at least ten job contacts a week. I was so discouraged. I knew 1 
could do so many of the jobs I found, but witlKMit experience, no one would hire me. 

Finally, I was hired by a screen printing shop above the minimum wage at $5.25 a hour. 
Under the JOBS program, I was able to keep my Medicaid, WIC. and about $20 of Food 
Stamps. My income was $840 a month, but I still had to pay $100 a month above my child 
care subsidy for Jordon's care. My bills remained about $505 a month plus $100 for day 
care plus about $150 for food. My son's day care provided him with USDA hot. nutritious 
breakfasts and lunches, making my food bills more affordable. This left me under $100 a 
month to pay back my debt accumulated while I was unemployed and to buy baby clothes 
and other necessaiy items. I'll be in debt for years because of the time 1 was unemployed. 
Without the child care subsidy and Medicaid, I couldn't have made it. 

After eleven months at my screen printing job, I was laid off. I went immediately 
back into the JOBS program to search for other alternatives. 1 had more self-esteem and 
self-respect when I was working and I know I was a better mother during those limes when I 
wa.sn'i worried about paying for our basic survival. 

During this JOBS program job search, I only applied for jobs I could survive on. I 
was unsuccessful in finding any jobs so I entered the second phase of the Oregon JOBS 
program, the computer training and employment preparation for three weeks. During this 
lime, the program insisted that everyone continue to make four job conucts a week. 1 also 
attended a Life Skills class that helped me learn interview skills and how to write a resume; 
in addition, it helped repair my badly damaged self-esteem after forty job rejections and gave 
me moral support during (he frustrating search. 
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I was doing so well in the JOBS program that 1 was offered the special oppominiiy to 
do iny work experience with Congressman Peter DeFazio's district office. I worked there 
fur two and a half months and was actively looking for other medical and secretarial assistant 
[obs. Then, the good news came. I was offered a job in the Congressman’s Washington, 

DC office. 

The Oregon JOBS and AFDC programs gave me some extra stan-np money to help 
me make (he move, pay my first month of rent, and fly my son to D.C. Without this help, 
the move would have been almost impossible. Now, I can pay my own bills and be proud of 
what 1 do. My child care costs are still exorbitant so I receive a small day care subsidy from 
the D.C. government. I pay $184.50 a month and this is the cheapest place 1 could leave my 
son that was safe and clean. He doesn’t receive the attention and extra early childhood 
cdticaiion I would like, but it's the only place I could afford. 1 work with him each night at 
home and Tve brought extra books and puzzles to his day care. My goal is to get a two- 
bedroom apartment so my son has his own room and to make enough money to be able to 
afford quality, educational day care without subsidies. 

Your proposal would have made it possible for my state to deny me aid as a young 
unwed mother. Your plan wants to cap the very job training that helped me succeed. I 
cooperated with the county and slate, but still the e^blishmenl of paternity took four 
mouths. I would have been denied benefits during this time. 1 exceeded two years on 
welfare and I tried desperately to find a job, but they weren't available. 

Give teens birth control, counseling, education, and real opportunities so they have 
choices of a better life. 1 don't think we should encmjrage teenage pregnancy, but 1 also 
don't think we should punish innocent poor children for the choices of their parents. When 
you punish mothers for decisions you disapprove of, you only hurt the children and do 
nothing to improve their lot in life. 

Reform welfare if you wish, but do so by making job and education training belter 
quality and more available. Do something about the lack of liveable wage jobs. Personalize 
each AFDC recipient’s plan. Don't penalize for marriage and help those who want to work 
but need child and health care assistance. Solve the problem, don’t ignore it. 

I challenge you to hand in your paychecks and to live on welfare for a month. Yott’ll 
discover that this is not a luxurious lifestyle. You might be eligible for Section 8 or public 
housing, but these programs have so little money that the wailing list is years long. It’s 
difficult, trying, and discouraging. I had no self-respect when I was relying on AFDC. 

I ask you one simple question: Are you trying to get people off welfare by solving 
problems or are you punishing them for choices you disagree with? If you’re trying to solve 
the problem, go back to the drawing boards and listen to people like me. You may have to 
put out a little more money in the beginning for job and education training, but this saves 
you money you’ll have to pul out over years if you don't solve the problem. I only met one 
person the entire time I was on AFDC and in the JOBS program who wasn’t desperate to 
work. Her husband was disabled and she wanted to care for him and her children, but 
eventually even she was excited about finding a job. We need jobs that pay decent wages, 
wo need day care assistance, and health care. If you help us escape poverty, we too can be 
productive taxpaying citizens. This would be a responsible governtnenl investment. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Woolsey. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LYNN C. WOOLSEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Members of the Subcommittee, I thank you for allowing me the 
opportunity to testify today. My testimony is important to this de- 
bate, because I speak from experience, not from theory. 

I was a welfare recipient 27 years ago. I know the faults of the 
welfare system firsthand; 27 years ago, I was a working mother, 
I was single, I had three small children, and in order for me to get 
the child care and the health care benefits that they needed, I had 
to rely on Aid For Dependent Children, even though I was working. 

Make no mistake, I know the welfare system is broken. It doesn’t 
work for the recipients, and it doesn’t work for the taxpayers. 

The question is how do we make the system work to get families 
off welfare for good? My solution is to invest in innovative job 
training programs, in reinventing the welfare office, and revolu- 
tionizing child support collection. 

The fopublican proposal, on the other hand, to get people and 
families off welfare, does so by gutting the system, leaving millions 
of children without support and possibly on the streets. Fortu- 
nately, the majority is already hinting that its plan to spend $37 
billion a year on government-run o^hanages will not be pursued. 

While I am relieved by this decision, the public should not be 
fooled into thinking that the rest of the Republicans’ welfare reform 
plan, the Personal Responsibility Act, is not equally as damagiiig. 
The Personal Responsibility Act cuts off welfare benefits for mil- 
lions of poor children, children who through no fault of their own 
are bom to young, unmarried mothers. 

The Personal Responsibility Act thwarts our effort to end child- 
hood hunger by slashing funding for cmcial programs, such as food 
stamps and school lunches, and the act’s inflexible time limits will 
cast people off the welfare rolls permanently, regardless of whether 
there are jobs available. 

In my case, I had good job skills, I had a good education, and I 
certainly was healthy, and it took me 3 years to get off welfare. 
Strict time limits, particularly on individuals that do not have the 
advantages I had, will only result in increased poverty, hunger, 
and homelessness. 

The Republicans’ block grant proposal will reap similar results. 
While I support the ability of States to experiment with welfare 
programs, giving the States spending power over cmcial anti- 
poverty programs like food stamps and child care will hurt working 
Americans. Since pressure to cut these block grants will be strong- 
est in years of recession, working Americans will be denied assist- 
ance just when they need it the most. 

Wisconsin is a good case in point. While the State’s welfare case- 
load has been reduced, and I applaud them for this, it has been re- 
duced largely because of the State’s growing economy. Yet, the 
number of children living in poverty is dramatically increasing. 

Clearly, the key to welfare reform is to reduce the need for as- 
sistance, not the availability of assistance. We can start reducing 
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the need by implementing innovative training programs that pre- 
pare people for jobs that pay a livable wage. We can pass a welfare 
plan, no doubt about it, but it won’t solve the welfare reform prob- 
lem unless recipients can find jobs that they can afford to live on. 

We must also reinvent the welfare office. We can do that by es- 
tablishing a single, convenient location in each community where 
individual caseworkers assist recipients to make sure they get the 
job training and support services that they need, services such as 
child care and health care, so that they can permanently move into 
the work force. 

Finally, we must revolutionize child support collection. A com- 
prehensive welfare reform plan must recognize that the failiu'e to 
collect over $5 billion a year in child support, money that is owed 
each year to our children and money that is bankrupting our wel- 
fare system is not a State-by-State problem. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it is a national crisis, and it demands a national solution. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for hearing my testimony. I look for- 
ward to working with you on welfare reform. I beg the Committee 
not to use poor children in our country as scapegoats, but rather 
to invest in their future so they can lead strong productive lives. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Our next speaker will be Mr. Dickey of Arkansas. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAY DICKEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

Mr. Dickey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee. 

I would like to ask that my written statement be submitted for 
the record and then talk from it. 

I can’t testify firsthand like Congresswoman Woolsey can, but I 
can testify firsthand as to what I am hearing in my district. I have 
been told about the SSI disability abuse for many months now, 
over 2 years really, and I didn’t believe it at first, I could not be- 
lieve that something like this was going on, but as Lynn — Rep- 
resentative Woolsey — mentions, we have got to take care of the 
children. 

The SSI disability, known in my district as the crazy check plan, 
is disregarding the kids. It is encouraging them to be disruptive in 
class, to be an exception to the learning process and to be consid- 
ered outside of it for the benefit of the parents in getting and re- 
ceiving money. And that money, of course, is not being used for the 
kids, in some cases. 

I am not against any of these payments being given to people 
who are legitimately disabled. I Imow of a circumstance where a 
child had a speech impairment, and within 3 years was cured, was 
brought to where she could talk. It has been 7 years now, and she 
is still receiving SSI disability. 

It has gotten to where in my district there is almost an intimida- 
tion factor. The elected officials are intimidated because it looks 
like we are insensitive and we don’t care. The teachers are in the 
same situation, because they play a part in the behavioral disabil- 
ity determination, the teachers are intimidated, they have got 
enough to do as it is, and to have the parents come to them and 
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say, “declare my kid disabled” is a problem, and so they sign off, 
just to get the parents away so that they don’t have to face attor- 
neys and that sort of thing. 

It is an amazing amount of money that is going down the drain. 
As I have said, we are losing not only the kids because they are 
not learning on purpose, the ones that this is being abused by, but 
we are also losing the people that are paying the taxes, they are 
becoming mighty discouraged, paying taxes and watching these 
sort of things happening. 

We had a somewhat well-publicized circumstance in our district 
where the back pa 3 mients were $43,000, given to the parents, and 
the last thing that was told to that parent is, you know, you have 
to spend that money within 6 months or it will affect your welfare 
payments. When those stories get out, it affects us all, and we have 
got to somehow bring it into a reasonable type of solution. 

I have filed a bill, H.R. 224, that says that we will treat this on 
a voucher basis, and I think it is a very simple bill. Of course, it 
would have to be, if I wrote it, but it just says that we are not 
going to pay the money, we are going to get out of the currency of 
dollars and go to vouchers so that if there is speech therapy that 
is needed, if there is counseling that is needed, that we pay the 
provider, and that we don’t pay the parents. 

I think in doing that, we will serve these groups of people in this 
order — the students themselves will become learners and won’t be 
working the system, trying to be a nonlearner. We will help the 
economy, our government’s spending program and help the deficit 
by not spending money that we don’t need. We will help those peo- 
ple who are going month-to-month, paying taxes and seeing the 
waste that is going on in government in this particular cir- 
cumstance. 

I don’t know why it is that there is a proliferation of this in my 
district, but it just seems that there are specific geographic pockets 
with this type of abuse going on. We could stop all of this with this 
bill or something that is equivalent to it. 

I would sincerely like for you all to consider my testimony, con- 
sider the benefits of these restrictions, and bring some kind of solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you tor 
the opportunity to testify regarding abuse in the Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) program. I ask that my written statement be 
submitted for the record. 


I have a strong interest in resolving the problems of abuse in 
the SSI program and have introduced legislation that would rectify 
the problem. H.R. 224 would convert cash SSI payments to medical 
vouchers in cases where the recipient is under age 18. I am aware 
of other proposed legislative solutions and am eager to support any 
and all efforts that will help these children. 

Last year, 1 became aware of allegations that some parents 
encourage their otherwise healthy children to act "mentally 
disabled" in order to qualify for SSI benefits. I am alarmed at these 
reports. 

I want to stress that 1 do not intend to diminish or trivialize 
the fact that deserving disabled childrerr receive benefits from the 
SSI program. I am concerned, however, with some parents who 
encourage their children to misbehave in school to increase their 
chances of receiving SSI benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem with the child disability portion of 
the SSI program lies in the definition of a child's disability. Before 
1990, the definition included a specific list of 182 disabilities, one 
or more of which the child must manitest. A claimant had to show 
that his or her impairment matched the criteria of the listed 
disabilities. 


The new definition was derived by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
its 1990 decision Suilivan v. Zebley . It kept the list of 182 
disabilities but added a step for those child claimants who did not 
meet the criteria of the list. That extra step allowed child 
claimants with "unlisted impairments" to show that they were 
equally disabled. These "disabilities" include any impairment which 
reduces the child’s ability to grow, mature, or engage in "age 
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appropriate" activities. This has opened the door for parents who 
want to defraud the American taxpayer to encourage their children 
to act "inappropriate" for their age. 

In addition, if a child’s application was rejected under the 
previous and stricter definition, the Supreme Court has allowed 
those children to receive a lump-sum payment for the amount they 
would have received for the tl,me elapsed since the application was 
rejected. However, they must spend if within six months. Lump- 
sum payments of $15,000 to $20,000 are not uncommon. 

In Arkansas, allegations have arisen that parents use SSI 
benefits to buy items not directly related to the medical or 
therapeutic aid of the child; Taxpayer money, meant to benefit a 
disabled child, is being used to purchase television sets, video 
games, furniture, and automobiles. 

If this were not already enough, each child in a family receives 
a separate payment. So, a family with three children, each receiving 
SSI payments averaging $400 per month, would receive $14,400 per 
year in tax-free government benefits. I read in the newspaper of 
another case where a family with nine SSI-eligible children received 
more than $39,000 per year in tax-free benefits. None of fhe money 
was spent on therapy, however, since all nine children have therapy 
provided FREE under the early childhood intervention program. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked the IRS to do some estimates of gross 
income which would yield a net yearly income of $39,600, or a net 
monthly income of $3,300. The IRS explained there are many 
variables based on the specifics of a given family situation, but 
generally they provided the following estimates: 

For a family with 14 dependent children, with the mother and 
father residing at home, or with just one parent at home, they 
would have to earn a Gross Income of approximately $85,150 
dollars per year to realize a net monthly income of $3,300. 

(This assumes allowed child and personal deductions ($2,450 
each], and a $6,350 deduction for either joint filing, or head of 
household filing if just one parent fs living in the home. It 
assumes the family is renting, with no other major 
deductions). 

Just for comparison purposes, for a more average family of 
four - mother, father and two dependent children, they would 
require approximately $55,000 in gross income per year to 
realize a net monthly income of $3,300, given the same basic 
deductions and assumptions as above. 

Specifically, the following are eight cases of abuse that have 
been related to me in my southern Arkansas District: 

(1) In a family with nine children, five of those children are 
receiving SSI payments. All nine children were born out of 
wedlock before fhe mothers 25th birthday. The mother, 
herself, grew up on welfare and might be termed a product 
of the welfare system. 
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(2) The brother of the mother in case #1 lives with his girlfriend 
and 6 children, four of whom receive SSI benefits. Without a 

„ doubt, the family is living in poverty. The community brought 
food to the family for both Thanksgiving and Christmas last 
year. However, the mother acknowledges she has used SSI 
payments to finance a gambling trip. 

(3) One mother has eight children, one of which receives SSI 
benefits. The father of the children sexually abused 6 of the 
eight children and is now serving a prison sentence, but not 
before he used the $3,000 SSI back payment to buy drugs and 
alcohol. The family has no furniture in the house and they 
generally live in filthy circumstances. The children have 
obviously not benefited from SSI. 

(4) A woman with two children, both of whom are receiving SSI, 
has been very vocal about not wanting her children to receive 
help for their disabilities, in fear of losing their SSI benefits. 

(5) A family with two children receive SSI for one child who was 
diagnosed at age 3 with a speech impairment. Speech therapy 
helped the child overcome the speech impairment. The child Is 
now 7 years old, she has been out of speech therapy for 3 
years, but continues to receive SSI benefits. 

(6) One mother receives SSI for each of her five children, even 
though the children do not live with her. In conjunction with 
the monthly payment, she also received a large back payment 
of SSI benefits. It is doubtful her children are benefiting from 
any of this money. 

(7) A family of 9 receives $2300 per month Is SSI benefits. The 
parents also have significant mental problems and are unable 
to properly manage their own financial resources, let alone 
$2300 SSI payments. In the end, the children do not benefit 
from the SSI program. 

(8) All eight children of one mother were born out of wedlock and 
receive SSI payments. Again, all dight children are enrolled in 
special education classes at school, even though the school has 
recommended that five of the children be dismissed because 
they are performing on their age appropriate grade level. The 
mother refuses to acknowledge this fact, however, in fear of 
being denied the SSI benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that this subcommittee 
include reform of the SSI program as part of the welfare reform 
package. My constituents are very interested in seeing this problem 
resolved. Addressing the problem in the context of welfare reform 
will go' a long way to solve the problem. 

Thanks for the opportunity to bring this issue to the attention 
of the committee. 


### 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

I have a short statement that Bill Emerson asked me to read 
into the record, in that he is chairing what is going on in the House 
now and can’t appear with this panel. Representative Bill Emerson 
is Chairman of the Subcommittee on Department Operations and 
Nutrition of the House Agriculture Committee. 

He will not be able to testify in person because he is chairing a 
hearing on unfunded mandates. Mr. Emerson is very interested in 
welfare reform and intends to work closely with Chairman Shaw 
and the Human Resources Subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Emerson follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BILL EMERSON 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
JANUARY 30, 1995 


THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN. I APPRECIATE YOUR KIND INVITATION TO 
APPEAR BEFORE THIS SUBCOMMITTEE TO DISCUSS A VITAL SUBJECT. I WANT TO 
TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SET FORTH MY IDEAS ON REFORMING THE 
WELFARE SYSTEM. I AM GUIDED BY THE WORDS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN "THE 
DOGMAS...OF THE...PAST ARE INADEQUATE TO THE PRESENT. WE MUST THINK 
ANEW AND ACT ANEW." I BELIEVE IT IS ESSENTIAL TO CAREFULLY DEFINE 
WHAT IS CONSIDERED TO BE WELFARE AND WHICH PROGRAMS SHOULD BE 
INTEGRATED WITH ONE ANOTHER AS WE CONSIDER REFORM OF THE PRESENT 
DEBILITATING SYSTEM NOW IN PLACE. 

THERE ARE PROGRAMS THAT PROVIDE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DIRECTLY TO 
INDIVIDUAL FAMILIES THROUGH CASH BENEFITS OR FOOD COUPONS; PROGRAMS 
PROVIDING WORK OR TRAINING TO GET ABLE-BODIED PEOPLE TO WORK; 
PROGRAMS THAT PROVIDE MEALS IN SCHOOLS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONAL 
SETTINGS; PROGRAMS THAT PROVIDE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMODITIES TO 
HUNGRY PEOPLE; AND, PROGRAMS LINKING HEALTH AND FOOD. THE ACTUAL 
NUMBER OF PROGRAMS AVAILABLE TO NEEDY FAMILIES IS IN EXCESS OF 125, 
WITH 80 OF THESE PROGRAMS CONSIDERED MAJOR PROGRAMS WITH A COST IN 
EXCESS OF $300 BILLION IN FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TAX DOLLARS. THERE 
ARE MORE PROGRAMS NOW FOR PROVIDING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO POOR 
FAMILIES THAN ANY TIME IN THE PAST, SERVING MORE PEOPLE AND COSTING 
MORE MONEY. THERE MUST BE A BETTER WAY TO HELP LOW-INCOME PEOPLE 
BECOME TAXPAYERS. WE CURRENTLY HAVE A WELFARE MAINTENANCE 
SYSTEM, NOT ONE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE AND HELP 
PEOPLE RECLAIM OR GAIN A LIFE. 

MOST NEEDY FAMILIES COMING IN TO SEEK PUBLIC ASSISTANCE NEED 
HELP IN AT LEAST THREE CATEGORIES; CASH AND THE ACCOMPANYING 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE, FOOD, AND, HOUSING. THE RULES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR THESE PROGRAMS ARE DIFFERENT AND IN MANY CASES CONFLICTING. IT 
DOES NOT MAKE SENSE FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO SET UP PROGRAMS 
FOR POOR FAMILIES AND THEN ESTABLISH DIFFERENT RULES FOR ELIGIBILITY. 
WE NEED ONE PROGRAM THAT PROVIDES A BASIC LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE FOR 
POOR FAMILIES; SETS CONDITIONS FOR RECEIPT OF THAT ASSISTANCE, 
INCLUDING WORK; AND THEN LIMIT THE AMOUNT OF TIME FAMILIES CAN 
RECEIVE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. SINCE THE PROBLEMS FACING THESE FAMILIES 
IN MISSOURI ARE NOT THE SAME AS THOSE FACING FAMILIES IN FLORIDA. OR 
NEW YORK CITY, OR KANSAS CITY, I BELIEVE THAT STATES MUST BE ALLOWED 
TO DEFINE THE ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA FOR THIS NEW PROGRAM, WITHIN THE 
BROAD GUIDELINES ESTABLISHED BY CONGRESS. 

OVER THE PAST TWELVE YEARS I HAVE SERVED EITHER AS RANKING 
REPUBLICAN ON THE NUTRITION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE AND OR THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON HUNGER. I HAVE LOOKED AT 
THESE WELFARE PROGRAMS IN DEPTH; I HAVE VISITED SCORES OF WELFARE 
OFFICES, SOUP KITCHENS, FOOD BANKS; 1 HAVE SPOKEN TO THOSE 
ADMINISTERING THE WELFARE PROGRAMS AND THE PEOPLE RECEIVING THE 
ASSISTANCE. I AM VERY CONCERNED ABOUT WHAT I SEE AS A "TURF PROBLEM" 
IN THE HOUSE AS WE CONSIDER REFORMING WELFARE. COMMITTEES TAKE A 
PAROCHIAL VIEW OF WELFARE REFORM AND LOOK ONLY TO THE PROGRAMS 
OVER WHICH THEY HAVE JURISDICTION. FOR EXAMPLE, WAYS AND MEANS SEES 
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IT AS BASICALLY AFDC; ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SEES IT 
AS JOB TRAINING; AND, AGRICULTURE AS FOOD ASSISTANCE. I DO NOT PRETEND 
TO HAVE ALL OF THE ANSWERS TO THE PROBLEMS FACING US IN THIS WELFARE 
REFORM DEBATE; I DO KNOW THAT 1 WANT TO COOPERATE WITH THIS 
COMMITTEE, AND OTHERS, TO DEVELOP PROGRAMS THAT HELP ABLE-BODIED 
PEOPLE RECEIVING ASSISTANCE BECOME TAXPAYERS; PROVIDE BENEFITS TO 
THOSE WHO CANNOT WORK; AND, PROVIDE FLEXIBILITY TO THOSE 
ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM. 

I LEARNED DURING MY YEARS SERVING ON THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
HUNGER THAT ANY ONE PROGRAM DOES NOT COMPREHENSIVELY PROVIDE 
WELFARE FOR POOR FAMILIES; IT TAKES TWO OR MORE OF THE CURRENT 
PROGRAMS TO PROVIDE A BASIC LEVEL OF HELP. WHEN THERE ARE TWO OR 
MORE PROGRAMS WITH DIFFERENT RULES AND REGULATIONS PEOPLE FALL 
THROUGH THE CRACKS IN THE SYSTEM AND ALSO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
SYSTEM. THIS MUST STOP. HOW ANYONE COULD DEFEND THE PRESENT 
STRUCTURE AND SYSTEM IS A PUZZLE TO ME; UNLESS IT IS PERSONS WHO 
BENEFIT ILLICITLY FROM THE FRACTURED WELFARE MESS WE FIND OURSELVES 
IN TODAY, BE THEY WELFARE RECIPIENTS WHO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
SYSTEM OR ADVOCATES WHO THRIVE ON THE POWER DERIVED FROM 
ESTABLISHING NEW PROGRAMS. ADVOCATES OF A HUMANE SYSTEM, A COST- 
EFFECTIVE SYSTEM, AN EFFICIENT SYSTEM, A SYSTEM THAT HELPS PEOPLE UP, 
OFF AND OUT COULD FIND LITTLE SOLACE IN THE CURRENT SYSTEM. 

OVER THE PAST YEARS I HAVE COME TO THE CONCLUSION THAT AN 
EFFECTIVE WELFARE SYSTEM IS ONE THAT ENCOMPASSES WHAT 1 REFER TO AS 
ONE-STOP-SHOPPING. WE NEED A LOT OF INTEGRATION, CONSOLIDATION, AND 
AUTOMATION AND NONE OF THESE "TOOLS" IS MUCH A PART OF THE SYSTEM AT 
THIS TIME. THIS CONCEPT TAKES THE MULTIPLE WELFARE PROGRAMS NOW IN 
PLACE AND TRIES TO BRING SOME COHESION TO THEM. 

ONE CiOOD EXAMPLE IN THE WELFARE REFORM SCHEME IS THE PROGRAM 
IN DELAWARE, SET UP BY OUR COLLEAGUE MICHAEL CASTLE AND HIS 
PREDECESSOR, PETE DU PONT, WHEN THEY WERE RESPECTIVELY GOVERNOR. 
DELAWARE IS AS "STATE OF THE ART" IN DOING A GOOD JOB AS YOU CAN GET 
IN THE CURRENT MAZE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS. IN ORDER TO ACHIEVE THE 
REFORM DELAWARE WANTED, THEY HAD TO APPLY TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT FOR A MYRIAD OF WAIVERS. DELAWARE, BEING THE 
MICROCOSMIC STATE THAT IT IS, WAS ABLE TO DO THIS WELL. OTHER STATES 
HAVE SOUGHT OR ARE SEEKING WAIVERS FROM THE FEDERAL RULES AND 
REGULATIONS TO ESTABLISH SOME TYPE OF REFORM OF THE PRESENT WELFARE 
SYSTEM. GOVERNORS IN PARTICULAR RECOGNIZE THAT THE SYSTEM IS BROKEN 
AND NEEDS TO BE FIXED. THIRTY STATES HAVE SOUGHT OR ARE SEEKING 
WAIVERS FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO REFORM ALL OR A PART OF THE 
STATE WELFARE SYSTEM. 

IT IS AMAZING TO ME THAT THIS MANY STATES HAVE SOUGHT TO CHANGE 
THE WELFARE SYSTEM THEREBY RECOGNIZING THE FAILURE OF THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM, WITHOUT ANY ACTION ON THE PART OF CONGRESS TO CHANGE THE 
SYSTEM AS WELL. THERE HAS ALSO BEEN A RECALCITRANT BUREAUCRACY. 
AND THERE IS A TURF PROBLEM IN THE BUREAUCRACY THAT PROBABLY 
EXCEEDS THE TURF PROBLEM IN CONGRESS. HOW MANY MORE STATES MIGHT 
TRY TO INSTITUTE REFORMS BUT FOR THE MAZE OF BUREAUCRACY THEY MUST 
GO THROUGH TO ACHIEVE WAIVERS? WHAT WE HAVE NOW IS NOT A WELFARE 
SYSTEM AIMED AT MOVING FAMILIES OFF OF WELFARE AND ONTO THE 
TAXPAYERS ROLLS, BUT A MAINTENANCE SYSTEM THAT THWARTS STATE 
INITIATIVE AND DIVERSITY AND POORLY HELPS POOR FAMILIES, EXASPERATES 
THE FRONT LINE ADMINISTRATORS RUNNING THE PROGRAMS, AND IS A 
FRUSTRATION AND BURDEN TO THE PEOPLE PAYING FOR THIS DISASTROUS 
SYSTEM. 
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I CONSIDER THE ONE-STOP-SHOPPING APPROACH COMPATIBLE WITH THE 
CONCEPT OF BLOCK GRANTS, GIVING STATES THE AUTHORITY TO DESIGN A 
COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE PROGRAM UNDER BROAD GUIDELINES ESTABLISHED 
BY CONGRESS, WITH APPROPRIATE ACCOUNTABILITY TO ASSURE PROPER 
EXPENDITURE OF THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY. STATES HAVE BEEN THE 
LABORATORIES FOR CHANGE. THEY CAN ADAPT TO THE UNIQUE REGIONAL OR 
PAROCHIAL CIRCUMSTANCES MUCH QUICKER THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

I WANT TO HELP REFORM THE SYSTEM; I WANT TO CHANGE THE WAY WE 
DELIVER THIS HELP TO POOR FAMILIES; AND, I WANT TO DO IT IN AN EFFICIENT, 
COMPASSIONATE, AND COST-EFFECTIVE MANNER 

THANK YOU MR CHAIRMAN. I APPRECIATE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE 
MY VIEWS WITH THE COMMITTEE. I LOOK FORWARD TO WORKING WITH YOU 
AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
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Chairman Shaw. At this point, I would ask if there are any col- 
leagues that wish to inquire. 

Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Chairman, I have not had a chance to 

Mr. Rangel. Congressman Dickey, I 

Chairman Shaw. Oh, I am sorry, I beg your pardon. I forgot Con- 
gressman Becerra. 

I didn’t see you take your place there. I beg your pardon. 

Please proceed as you wish. Your full statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

STATEMENT OF HON. XAVIER BECERRA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would ask that my 
written statement be submitted for the record. 

I would like to first begin by thanking the Chairman and, of 
course, all the Members of the Committee for convening this par- 
ticular hearing on welfare reform. And I would say that we have 
reached that juncture where we can reach for some meaningful re- 
form in welfare and the whole debate on this system. 

Unfortunately, I come here today to express my great concern 
with the welfare proposal that is under consideration, H.R. 4. The 
most widely publicized provisions of H.R. 4 would drastically re- 
strict funds and eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren, the AFDC Program. 

If this proposal were in full force today, there are estimates that 
at least 5 million children, more than half of the AFDC workload, 
would lose all cash assistance. These are not the only disconcerting 
aspects of H.R. 4, in my mind, however. 

This legislation not only proposes to cut off at least half of the 
children currently receiving benefits, it also intends to cut legal im- 
migrants off from the very start. Though they have received less 
attention than other provisions of the bill, the provisions of H.R. 
4 that address immigrant eligibility for Federal benefits are breath- 
taking in their scope. 

H.R. 4 would completely withdraw the safety net from nearly all 
immi^ants, including legal immigrants, immigrants who have 
been invited into this country by excluding them from some 52-odd 
programs. Immigrants would be barred from all the major Federal 
programs for job training and human investment, as well as those 
that provide nonemergency health care, nutrition, housing, and 
cash assistance for women, children, seniors, and persons with dis- 
abilities. 

For example, the following people that I describe would be 
deemed unworthy of support under H.R. 4 — a pregnant woman who 
is a legal immigrant would not be eligible for WIC, Women Infant 
and Children Program, though she is preparing to give birth to 
what will be a U.S. citizen; a 7-year-old child legally present in the 
United States would be denied foster care and adoption assistance 
upon the death of her parents; a 23-year-old woman legally present 
in the United States forced to flee her home from an abusive hus- 
band could be denied services coordinated by a battered woman’s 
shelter; a 35-year-old man granted political asylum here after flee- 
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ing torture in his native land for his religious beliefs and, there- 
fore, legally present in the United States, could be ineligible to re- 
ceive canned goods from the food bank run by his local church. A 
60-year-old woman who immigrated legally when she was 15 years 
of age and who has worked in the United States all her life would 
be rendered ineligible for Medicaid to treat a dangerous condition 
of her heart. 

The savings which accrue as a result of denying benefits to legal 
immigrants represents less than 3 percent of the total budget of 
the affected programs. The total savings over 4 years which comes 
from block grants, capping funding and ending entitlement status, 
comes to less than 1 percent of the national budget. 

I strongly support reappraisal of our welfare system and govern- 
ment spending. In this case, however, it seems that a great nvunber 
of people woidd be hurt for almost an insignificant financial gain. 
The Nutrition Block Grant Program which would withdraw an av- 
erage of 13 percent of Federal funding from States, would also ex- 
clude immigrants, but consider this; First, following World War II, 
the Congress approved the National School Lunch Act “as a meas- 
ure of national security to safeguard the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s children.” 

Second, the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 was enacted “in recogni- 
tion of the demonstrated relationship between food and good nutri- 
tion in the capacity of children to develop and learn.” 

And, third, in 1982, the Supreme Court held in the case of Plyler 
V. Doe, that immigration status is irrelevant when the right to edu- 
cation is considered. 

One must ask is the health and well-being of our children no 
longer an issue of the national security? For decades our govern- 
ment at every level has recognized the value and the consequences 
associated with nutrition and protection of our children. Just re- 
cently on January 24, 1995, President Clinton in his State of the 
Union Address, thoughtfully declared: “I still don’t think we can in 
good conscience punish poor children for the mistakes of their par- 
ents.” 

I encourage this panel and this Congress to reject any proposal 
that has as its base a return to segregation. This time, segregation 
where one group is stigmatized and denied access to programs sim- 
ply because the group’s members were not born in this country, re- 
gardless of how productive, how patriotic or how deserving they 
may be. 

Except for voting and working in certain classified government 
positions, legal immigrants undertake every single responsibility 
that U.S. citizens do, including paying the same taxes and defend- 
ing this country in time of war. By some estimates, legal immi- 
grants pay in excess of $25 billion more in taxes to all levels of gov- 
ernment than they take out in public services. Legal immigrants 
serve this country in virtually every respect, risking their lives and 
fortunes to protect and promote the United States of America. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would only urge that this Con- 
gress be mindful that in reforming welfare, our country’s most im- 
portant resource is its people, especially its children. To neglect 
them would be a prescription for disaster. 

Mr. Chairman, in a country as industrious and progressive as 
oims, we can reform with reason for the welfare of our people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Good afternoon. I would first like to thank Chairman Shaw and 
the members of the subcommittee for convening these important 
hearings on the issue of welfare reform. There is no question 
that we have reached a juncture where meaningful reform can be 
had. 

Unfortunately, I come here today to express my great concern with 
the welfare proposal under consideration, HR4 . The most widely 
publicized provisions of HR4 would drastically restrict funds and 
eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent Children. HR4 
would also eliminate the food stamp and other federal nutrition 
programs. These programs would be consolidated into a block 
grant to the states with substantially less funding made 
available thereby. 

If this proposal were in full force today, at least 5 million 
children — more than half of the AFDC caseload would lose all 
cash assistance. 

These are not the only disconcerting aspects of HR4. This 
legislation not only proposes to cut off at least half of the 
children currently receiving benefits, it also intends to cut 
legal immigrants off from the very start . 

Though they have received less attention than other provisions of 
the bill, the provisions of KR4 that address immigrant’ 
eligibility for federal benefits are breathtaking in their scope . 
HR4 would completely withdraw the safety net from nearly all 
immigrants, including legal immigrants — immigrants who were 
invited to this country — by excluding them from 52 programs. 
Immigrants would be barred from all of the major federal programs 
for job training and human investment, as well as those that 
provide non-emergency health care, nutrition, housing, and cash 
assistance for women, children, seniors, and persons with 
disabilities. For example, the following people would be deemed 
unworthy . Under HR4: 

. A pregnant woman who is a legal immigrant would not be 
eligible for WIC, even though she is preparing to give 
birth to what will be a U.S. citizen. 

A 7-year-old child, legally present in the United 
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States . would be denied foster care and adoption 
assistance upon the death of her parents. 

A 23-year-old woman, legally present in the United 
States , forced to flee her home from an abusive 
husband, could be denied services coordinated by a 
battered women's shelter. 

. A 35 year-old man, granted political asylum here after 
fleeing torture in his native land for his religious 
beliefs, and therefore legally present in the United 
States . could be ineligible to receive canned goods 
from the food bank run by his local church. 

. A 60-year-old woman who immigrated legally when she was 
15 years old, and who has worked in the United States 
all her life, would be rendered ineligible for Medicaid 
to treat her dangerous heart condition. 

The rationale behind excluding these people is that the 18 
billion dollars "saved" would be better used elsewhere. In fact, 
the savings which accrue as a result of denying benefits to legal 
immigrants represent less than 3% of the total budget of the 
affected programs. The total savings over four years which come 
from block grants, capping funding, and ending entitlement 
status, comes to 59 billion dollars, which is less than one 
percent of the national budget. 

I strongly support a reappraisal of our welfare system and 
government spending. In this case, however, it seems that a 
great number of people would be hurt for an almost insignificant 
financial gain. 

The nutrition block grant program, which would withdraw an 
average of 13% of federal funding from states, would also exclude 
immigrants. But consider this: 

1. Following World War II, the Congress approved the 
National School Lunch Act "as a measure of national 
security, to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
nation's children." 

2. The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 was enacted "in 
recognition of the demonstrated relationship between 
food and good nutrition in the capacity of children to 
develop and learn . " 

3. In 1982, the Supreme Court held in the case of Plvler 
vs . Doe that immigration status is irrelevant when the 
right to education is considered. 

Is the health and well-being of our children no longer an issue 
of national security? Is there some new evidence disproving the 
relationship between nutrition and learning? Is it the intent of 
HR 4 to change our constitution? 
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For decades, our government at every level has recognized the 
value — and the consequences — associated with nutrition and 
protection of our children. On January 24, 1995, President 
Clinton in his state of the Union Address thoughtfully declared 
"I still don't think we can in good conscience punish poor 
children for the mistakes of their parents." 

Reports indicate that the Senate will not pass welfare reform 
legislation which would cut off benefits to immigrants. Other 
proposals floated in the House of Representatives would allow 
individual states to decide whether immigrants will be barred 
from aid. I encourage this panel and this Congress to reject any 
proposal that has at its base a return to segregation — this 
time, segregation where one group is stigmatized and denied 
access to programs simply because the groups' members were not 
born in this country, regardless of how productive, patriotic, or 
deserving they may be. 

Except for voting and working in certain government classified 
positions, legal immigrants undertake every responsibility that 
U.S. citizens do, including paying the same taxes and defending 
this country in time of war. By some estimates, legal immigrants 
pay in excess of $25 billion more in taxes to all levels of 
government than they take out in public services. Legal 
immigrants serve this country in virtually every respect, risking 
their lives and fortunes to protect and promote the United states 
of America. 

In conclusion, I would only urge that this Congress be mindful 
that in reforming welfare our country's most important resource 
is its people, especially its children. To neglect them would be 
a prescription for disaster. Mr. Chairman, in a country as 
industrious and progressive as ours, we can reform with reason 
for the welfare of our people. 
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Mr. Rangel. I just wanted to thank the panel for their testimony 
and apologize that it is coming so late in the evening. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you all. 

We are going to recess. The next panel that I will call up is the 
final panel, with Rev. Fred Rammer, Mary Nelson, Rabbi David 
Saperstein, and Larry Jones. They will be properly introduced 
when we come back. 

The status of the House floor schedule is that we have a 15- 
minute vote on the floor, of which there is probably about 7 or 8 
minutes left, and this will be followed by a 5-minute vote, then we 
will be back to conclude the hearing with the final panel. 

In regard to the panel immediately preceding this one, we will 
decide later this evening whether to offer the time to them this 
evening or to put them off until another date, but they are made 
up of our colleagues who are going to be here anyway and avail- 
able, so they will be heard. 

We will stand in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. If Rev. Frank Rammer and Mary Nelson, Rabbi 
David Saperstein and Rev. Larry Jones would come to the witness 
table. 

Reverend Rammer, if you would proceed. We have each of your 
written statements that ^vill be made a part of the permanent 
record. You may proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF REV. FRED HAMMER, S.J., PRESmENT, 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES USA, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 

Reverend Rammer. Thank you. My name is Fred Rammer. I am 
the president of Catholic Charities USA. We are pleased to have 
this opportunity to testify about the need for welfare reform. We 
agree with many of your goals to modify welfare policies in such 
a way as to strengthen families, encourage work, and give children 
a better chance to escape poverty. 

We hope to share our experience to help you shape a plan that 
will reach those goals without creating other imintended adverse 
consequences. 

Catholic Charities USA is the Nation’s largest private social 
service network. With 1,400 agencies and institutions, and 272,000 
staff and volunteers, our programs serve 10.6 million people a year. 
People of all religious, racial, social and economic backgrounds 
come to us for assistance. 

In 1993 we helped almost 136,000 pregnant women and teen- 
agers and their families in need of health care, education, job train- 
ing and placement, child care, and a safe place to live. 

We care for 20 percent of all the children in this country who are 
in foster care, group homes and residential treatment. “Orphan- 
ages” are us. 

We have 250 years of experience in this country in helping un- 
married mothers in a variety of settings. Through recent decades 
of trial and error and changing sexual mores in the Nation, we 
have learned a lot about how to protect children and help parents 
to support them. As the social services arm of the Catholic Church, 
we have strong views on illegitimacy, teen pregnancy, and sexual 
activity outside of marriage. We oppose them. 
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Our tradition of Catholic social teaching and our many decades 
of practical experience lead us to support authentic welfare reform 
that would help these children and families. 

On the other hand, even well-intentioned efforts at reform could 
easily backfire, leaving us with more dependency, more child abuse 
and neglect, more teen pregnancy, and even more abortions. 

This Committee has heard testimony from theoreticians that the 
current welfare system is so bad it could not be made worse by re- 
forms. Some have argued that abolition of AFDC or elimination of 
benefits for many children would actually reduce illegitimacy. 

If there were any convincing evidence that out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancy could be significantly reduced by these measures, we would 
be in the forefront of support. But neither the National Conference 
of CathoUc Bishops nor Catholic Charities USA supports proposals 
to exclude children from AFDC because of their births to unmar- 
ried teens, to mothers already on welfare, or where legal paternity 
has not been established. 

We do so precisely because such proposals would hurt the chil- 
dren without necessarily changing their parents’ behavior. 

In the interim, while we wait to see if these theoretical steps will 
reduce illegitimacy, what will be the human consequences to mil- 
lions of children who will be bom into a society that denies that 
they are entitled to any financial support? 

Based on the experience of our member agencies, we have con- 
cluded that the child exclusion provisions in the proposed act would 
have the following disastrous consequences: An increase in the 
numbers of abused and neglected children who wind up in foster 
care, an increase in abortions among teenagers and other women, 
and an increase in teen pregnancy. 

Now, how can proposals designed to reduce teen pregnancy have 
the opposite result? 

After consultation with those who counsel and assist pregnant 
teens throughout the country, we have learned what any parent of 
a teenager could tell you, that teens have trouble thinking ahead 
and anticipating the consequences of their actions, that teens are 
prone to all kinds of risk taking, with the highest risks often being 
the most attractive, that many young girls have nothing in their 
present or future lives as attractive as a baby to love and that their 
fantasies are more real to teens than reality, such as emplojnnent 
or welfare. 

Reducing teenage sexual activity and pregnancy is a job for our 
whole society and frankly, the problem exists in every economic 
strata and among all racial and ethnic groups. Relying on welfare 
changes to solve what is a societywide problem, is unrealistic, coun- 
terproductive and will temporarily lull people into thinking the 
problem has been solved. Some witnesses have told this Committee 
that a combination of denial of welfare aid and aggressive adoption 
counseling will do the trick. 

But our agencies have been placing children for adoption for over 
100 years. We work hard with pregnant teens and women to help 
them see the wisdom of adoption. But we all too often see the re- 
sults of aggressive adoption promotion that pressures mothers into 
unwillingly surrendering their babies. 
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Even with the infant placed in a loving home, the mother, feeling 
coerced, quickly becomes pregnant again. The result is two babies 
born to that teenager, rather than one, and the second baby is usu- 
ally not offered for adoption, but is subject to all the risks well- 
known to this Committee. 

We often see the same result with teens who have abortions. 
After one, two, or three abortions, the young girl eventually goes 
through with the pregnancy to replace the baby aborted or given 
up. We call this an atonement baby. 

The teen parent provision was apparently designed without con- 
sultation with people who have direct experience with pregnant 
teens. 

Our experts have an alternative proposal for the Committee. We 
certainly do not support the status quo for teen parents. We sup- 
port denial of cash assistance to unmarried mothers under 18 who 
do not live with their own families or under the supervision of re- 
sponsible adults. 

We agree that girls under 18 cannot care for themselves, much 
less for children, without the advice, care, and supervision of caring 
adults. 

They should not be handed AFDC checks and sent on their way. 

On the other hand, we cannot rely on families alone to handle 
these problems. Unlike the untried, experimental solution in the 
Personal Responsibility Act that would make children born to teen- 
age mothers permanently ineligible for AFDC and housing aid, we 
propose a plan based on 10 years of studied experience among our 
agencies. 

Our programs provide intensive family counseling, parenting 
training, tutoring, child care, and other assistance to pregnant 
teens .and young mothers, whether they live with their families or 
in one of our residences for mothers and babies. 

Our programs have an impressive success rate, with 70 to 85 
percent of their graduates completing school and job preparation, 
finding jobs and working their way off welfare in just a few years. 

Few have repeated pregnancies or fail to become good mothers. 
The availability of AFDC and related benefits for these young 
mothers and children, however, is critical to our program’s success. 
AFDC income allows them to complete their high school educations 
and prepare for the world of work without sacrificing their chil- 
dren’s safety. 

In these cases, AFDC is a bridge to self-sufficiency and these 
mothers cannot make it across the chasm without that bridge, as 
we heard in Tandi Graffs testimony earlier this evening. 

Our concern for children and their parents and for proper incen- 
tives and supports to help them move from poverty to self-suffi- 
ciency leads us to several other concerns about the proposed act. 
We are opposed to a family cap provision as imtested, dangerous, 
and cruel. We oppose rigid lifetime limits for AFDC in the face of 
chronic and systemic unemployment. 

Chairman Shaw. Father, if you could conclude your remarks, I 
would appreciate it. 

Reverend Kammer. Let me just conclude with this: We have 
heard a great deal of analysis that the proposals in the act would 
soon slash 5 million children from the AFDC, and some have said 
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that the support for these children would come from charities and 
churches. 

The churches and charities, beginning with our own, say this 
would produce a tidal wave of hungry and homeless kids and 
moms, a torrent of newly abused children and profoundly wrong so- 
cial and moral outcomes. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the chance to share 
our experience and our concerns as you develop the Subcommittee’s 
bill. 

We stand ready to work with you for authentic welfare reform. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Preseuted by Fred Kammer, SJ, 

President, Catholic Charities USA 

Catholic Charities USA is pleased to have this opportunity to testify about the need for welfare 
reform. We agree with many of the goals of this Subcommittee to modify weihue polices in 
such a way as to strengthen families, encourage work, and give children a better chance to 
escape poverty. 

We hope to share our experience to help the Subcommittee to shape a welfare plan that will 
reach those goals without creating other unintended adverse consequences. 

Catholic Charities USA is the nation's largest private social urvice network. With 1,400 
agencies and institutions, 48,000 staff and over 200,000 volunteers. Catholic Charities programs 
serve 10.6 million people a year. People of all religious backgrounds and from every racial, 
social, and economic background come to us for everything from food and shelter to marital and 
family counseling; from affordable housing for the elderly to substance abuse treatment for 
young workers; from care of newborns to care of the dying. 

In 1993 we helped almost 136,000 pregnant women and teenagers and their families in need of 
health care, education. Job training and placement, child care, and a safe place to live. 

We care for 20 percent of all the children in this country who are in foster care, group homes 
and residential treatment. 'Orphanages' are us. 

We have 250 years of experience in this country in helping unmarried mothers- 

/ those who live at home with their own parents or grandparents; 

/ those who have run away from intolerable abuse; 

those who have been thrown out of their homes; and 
/ those who decide to place their children for adoption. 

Through recent decades of trial and error and changing sexual mores in the nation, we have 
learned a lot about how to protect children and help parents to support their children emotionally 
as well as financially. 

As the social services arm of the Catholic Church, we have strong views on illegitimacy, teen 
pregnancy, and sexual activity out of marriage. We oppose them. 

We work to help young people and adults to avoid not just out of wedlock pregnancy and births, 
but the behavior that leads to these consequences. 

Our tradition of Catholic social teaching and our many decades of practical experience lead us 
to support authentic welfare reform that would strengthen families, promote employment, and 
reduce child poverty. 

On the other hand, we must oppose proposals that we are convinced would cause greater 
suffering of children without reducing the underlying problems and pathologies. 

Clearly, the current welfare system needs reform, but even well-intentioned reforms could easily 
backfire, leaving us with more dependency, more child abuse and neglect, more teen pregnancy, 
and even more abortions. 

This Committee has heard testimony from many theoreticians who have argued that the current 
welfare system is so bad that it could not be made worse by 'reforms. " Some have-asserted that 
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abolition of AFDC or climinatioa of benefits for children of unmarried teens for additional 
children bom to a family on AFDC, and ocher measures would actually reduce out of wedlock 
births, at least among low income teens and women. 

You can be sure that if there were any convincing evidence that pregnancy could be significantly 
reduced among unmarried teens and women by these measures, we would be in the forefront 
of support. 

I suggest that you ask yourselves why neither the National Conference of Catholic Bishops nor 
Catholic Charities USA suiqtorts these proposals that would exclude children from AFDC 
because of the circumstances of their births to unmarried teens, to mothers already on welfare, 
or to children for whom legal paternity has not been established. 

The answer to that question is that such proposals would hurt the children without necessarily 
changing the behavior of their parents. Financial penalties can have only very modest results, 
and those can only be achieved over many years. 

In the interim, while we wait to see if these steps will reduce illegitimacy, what will be the 
human consequence to the millions of children who will be bom into a society that denies that 
they are entitled to any fituuicial su|^rt? 

Based on the experience of our member agencies over many decades with millions of mothers 
and babies, we have concluded that the ’child exclusion' provisions in the Personal 
Responsibility Act would have the following disastrous consequences: 

/ an increase in the numbers of abused and neglected children who wind up in foster care; 

/ an increase in abortions among teenagers and other women; and 

/ an increase in teen pregnancy. 

Teen Pregnancy 

Now, how can proposals designed to reduce teen pregnancy have the opposite result? 

After consultation with hundreds of people who counsel and assist pregnant teens throughout the 
country, we have learned what any parent of teenagers could tell you- 

/ that teens have trouble thinking ahead and anticipating the consequences of their actions; 

^ that teens ate prone to all kinds of tisk-taidng, with the highest risks often bong the most 

attractive; 

/ that many young girls have nothing in their present or future lives as attractive as a baby 
to love; and 

/ that their fantasies are mote teal to teens than any reality, such as their inability to earn 
money or get it from the welfare department. 

Reducing teenage sexual activity and pregnancy is a job for our whole society, and frankly, the 
problem exists in every economic strata and among all racial and ethnic groups. Relying on 
welfare changes to solve what is a society-wide problem is unrealistic, counter productive, and 
will temporarily lull people into thinking the problem has been solved-leading to a tragic waste 
of time needed to get down to real solutions. 

Some wimesses have told this Committee diat a combination of denial of welfare aid and 
'aggressive adoption counselling* will do the trick. 

Catholic Charities agencies have been placing children for adoption for over 100 years. We work 
hard with pregnant teens and women to help them see the wisdom in making an adoption 
decision. 

But we all too often see the results of 'aggressive adoption* promotion that pressures mothers 
into unwillingly surrendering their babies. The results are dreadful for the mother and for 
society. Even with the infant placed in a loving home, the mother, feeling coerced by a lack of 
other options or support, quickly becomes pregnant again. 
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The result is two babies bom to that teenager, rather than just one. And the second baby is 
usually not offered for adoption, but is subject to all the the risks well known to this Committee. 
We o^n see the same result with teens who have abortions. After one, two, or three abortions, 
the young girl eventually goes through with a pregnancy u> replace a baby aborted or given up. 
In the trade we call this an ’atonement baby.' 

The teen parent provision was apparently designed without consultation with people who have 
direct experience with pregnant teens. 

Our experts have an alternative proposal for this Committee. 

We certainly do not support the status quo for teen parents. 

We support denial of cash assistance to unmarried young mothers, under 18, who do not live 
with their own families or under the supervision of responsible adults. 

We agree that girls under 18 cannot care for themselves, much less for children, without the 
advice, case and supervision of caring adults. 

They should not be handed AFDC checks and sent on their way. 

On the other hand, nor can we rely on families alone to handle these problems. UnUke the 
untried, experimental solution in the Personal ResponsibiUty Act that would make children bom 
to teenage mothers permanently ineUgible for AFDC and housing aid, we propose a plan based 
on 10 years of growing experience among our agencies. 

Our programs provide intensive family counseling, parenting, training, tutoring, child care, and 
other assistance to pregnant teens and young mothers, whether they live with their parents or in 
one of our residences for mothers and babies. 

Our programs have an impressive success rate, with 70 percent to 8S percent of their graduates 
completing school and job preparation, finding jobs and working their way off welfare in just 
a few years. 

Very few have repeat pregnancies or fail to become good mothers. The availability of AFDC 
and related benefits for these young mothers and their children is a critical factor on the success 
of our programs. AFDC income allows them to complete their high school educations and get 
ready for the world of work without sacrificing the safety and well being of their children. In 
these cases, AFDC is a bridge to self sufficiency, and these young mothers cannot make it 
across the chasm without that bridge. 

"FAMiLy Cap" 

We are also concerned that the so-called ’family cap" provision will damage children before and 
after they are bom. It is too early to know the results of the New Jersey experiment, but our 
crisis pregnancy counselors fear that there will be additional unwanted abortions of children 
purely for economic reasons. 

If AFDC benefit levels provided adequate incomes to support children, the family cap would not 
be so dangerous. But AFDC benefits are woefully inadequate in every state. Denying aid for 
an additional child is cruel when the family is already trying to survive on an income of one half 
to three fourths of the poverty level. 

Middle income families get well earned state and federal tax deductions ui help them cope with 
the higher costs of raising an additional child. In many slates, families with incomes of over 
$50,000 a year get more monthly disposable income from those tax advantages for an additional 
child than famibes on welfare get for another child. 

At the very least, this Committee should await a comprehensive study of the outcomes of the 
New Jersey experiment with the fomily c^ before extending the experiment to the newborn 
children in the rest of America. 
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Time Umtr 

We are also concerned about the rigid lifetime Umits for AFDC as proposed in the Personal 
Responsibility Act. As many Republican and Democratic governors have pointed out, despite 
their best efforts, there will not be jobs for all parents who need them. 

In fact, every time the official unemployment rate dips below 6 percent, the Federal Reserve 
raises interest rates and throws more people out of work. 

While we support welfare reform that will encourage, even require, and assist parents to prepare 
for, rind, and keep jobs, we catuiot support proposals that would deny aid to parents for whom 
there are no jobs. 

IMMIGRAIVTS 

Catholic Charities agencies served over 200,000 refugees and immigrants in 1993. Services 
included help with family reunification; education, legal and employment services; and language 
classes. Immigrants resettled by Catholic Charities agencies moved quickly into jobs to become 
self-sufficient and contribute to the economy. 

Current law requires that families support a reunited member during the first rive years that they 
are in the Unit^ States. We believe that all families should stay together when possible,and our 
agencies assist families to become reunited. However, sometimes immigrants can not support 
themselves after rive years. An illness, disability, or old age can result in an inability to work 
and to become a citizen. 

The vast majority of immigrants that Catholic Charities assist do not need public assistance. We 
should not turn our backs on the relatives of hard working immigrant taxpayers who do need 
assistance. 

Investing In Families 

As James Q. Wilson told this Committee ten days ago, there is a broad consensus that many of 
the social problems of this nation can be trac^ to the breakdown of families. While that 
diagnosis is clear, the remedies are elusive. 

Family breakdown and the failure to form families are endemic now in all segments in our 
society, including those which are insulated by substantial resources from the necessity for 
contact with the welfare system. While the extent of family breakdown and lack of family 
formation and their effects are far worse at the bottom of the income scale, it is not at all clear 
that the availability of AFDC and other benefits is a major factor. 

The lack of strong evidence for a direct causative link between welfare and family problems 
should inspire us all to caution about radical changes in welfiue policy to solve profound family 
problems. In welfare policy, as in medicine, the prescription should be, "First, do no harm." 

Our vision for welfare reform is substantially different from that of the proposed Personal 
Responsibility Act. We, too, would like to see the numbers of families reduced who are 
dependent on welfare. We, too, want to insist that all parents fulfill their responsibilities to their 
children and to society. 

We are disappointed that the Personal Responsibility Act includes no new funding for day care, 
for children whose parents are trying to get off or slay off welfare. Our agencies report long 
waiting lists for their day care centers and family day care homes. Our social workers find that 
a major reason why mothers drop back on the welfare rolls after one to two years is that their 
subsidized child care ends one year after leaving AFDC. Child care, even by untrained, 
unregulated, unsupervised providers can easily consume up to one third of a mother's take home 
pay for just one child. Welfare reform cannot succeed without mote federal dollars in child care 
for low income families. 

We agree with the governors who have testified in favor of more flexibility and an end to "one 
size fits all" welfare policies. But just as that should apply to the states, so should it apply to 
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families. Some parents can become self-sufficient with the small investment of child cate 
subsidies alone. Others will need much more training, including on the job training, remedial 
education, and even very basic instructioa and counseling about how to dress and behave on the 
job. 

There has been much speculation about the ability of private charities and churches to fill the 
new huge gap in the safety net that would be created if all of the provisions of the Personal 
Responsibility Act were enacted into law. Of course, the religious groups and non-profits that 
shoulder the bulk of charity and services for the poor have all indicated that the magnitude of 
the cuts contemplated in the Personal Responsibly Act would bankrupt their institutions. It is 
interesting that of the wimesses who have testified before this committee in favor of shifting the 
burden to the private sector, not one represents the churches and charities that do the work. 

Conclusion 

Our founder could feed 3,000 people with a few loaves of bread and fish, and while we may try 
the same, it is neither sound social policy nor responsible government m put people’s live in 
jeopardy in hope of miracles. 

Reputable analyses indicate that the family cap and other proposals in the Personal Responsibility 
Act would soon slash 5 million children from AFDC. Where will these five million children 
find help? From charities and churches, say the sponsors. The churches and charities, beginning 
with our own, say this would produce a tidal wave of hungry and homeless Idds and moms, a 
torrent of newly abused children, and a profoundly wrong social and moral outcome. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this chance to share our experience and concerns. As you 
develop the Subcommittee’s bill, we stand ready to work with you. Like the governors and 
others who have testified here, we believe that welfare reform is urgently needed but that some 
of the provisions of the Personal Responsibility Act need revision to meet the dual goals of 
reducing dependency and protecting children. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Father. 

Ms. Nelson. 

STATEMENT OF MARY NELSON, BETHEL NEW LIFE, INC., 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; AND EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 

CHURCH IN AMERICA 

Ms. Nelson. Thank you for the opportunity to share with you 
this evening. I am here on behalf of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, which has over 5 million members and 11,000 
congregations across the country, and I am also here on behalf of 
our own church-based community development corporation, Bethel 
New Life, on the West Side of Chicago, and to share our reflections 
from the “underbelly” of the situation. 

Our neighborhood on Chicago’s West Side, 25,000 people, 40 per- 
cent of them living on incomes below the poverty level, is a micro- 
cosm of the situation in this country. We ran a 5-year demonstra- 
tion program to test out — under the White House Interagency 
Working Group to test out whether or not a community-based 
church-related alternative could be more effective and less costly 
than the present welfare-to-work system. 

We indeed were successful, but we learned a lot of hard lessons 
and we would like to share those with you. The first was, and it 
made us really angry that of the 500 AFDC women in this dem- 
onstration, over 50 percent of them could not read at a sixth grade 
reading level. Having been a former principal of a high school my- 
self, I know that it isn’t the kids that are dumb. It is certainly that 
our system is failing, particularly in our inner cities, and so our 
country is cranking out our next generation of people who are going 
to need assistance to get into the work force. You cannot get a job 
in today’s society with less than a sixth grade reading level. 

So people who are eager to work had to stop and get literacy 
training and had to defer the kinds of goals and the kinds of oppor- 
tunities that were there before them. We have to do both. We have 
to deal with both the current need for literacy and also, deal with 
the schools so we aren’t cranking out the next generation of people 
unprepared to work. 

Second, health care. Ninety percent of our job placements did not 
have health care benefits for themselves or the family involved 
with them; we had people who had to quit work because an elder 
family member got Alzheimer’s and they had to stay home and 
take care of them, or because a son dropped off of a back porch and 
broke a number of limbs and they had to stay home and take care 
of that. 

The recidivism point in terms of welfare is indeed where they 
lose their health benefits so that Congress shouldn’t think about 
any of these tinkerings if you are not going to worry about health 
care and health insurance. 

And third then — and related to that was the question of work, 
that most of the jobs in the Chicago area are out in the suburbs, 
and there is not adequate public transportation to get to those jobs. 
And so the gap between where people live and where the jobs are 
is also an issue. Support of public transportation is a critical piece 
of all of this. 
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Finally then, the question of day care, affordable, accessible day 
care in walking distance or near mothers. We did a unique dem- 
onstration in which we helped identify women who were eager to 
become day care home providers, trained them — and these were 
welfare recipients — to be self-employed and to do day care; we then 
found that they couldn’t get licensable places to live, and so we in- 
cluded them in our self-help new housing construction. And so 
women became homeowners, self-employed, and provided day care 
in the community at very little cost to anybody singularly. 

One of the women who had been on welfare 14 years at the time 
of the dedication ceremony, when she stepped into her new house 
and the mayor and everybody else was there, when the reporters 
came up to her and said, “How does it feel now to be a homeowner 
and self-employed?” She said, “Oh, I have always wanted to work. 
I just didn’t have day care. I didn’t have transportation and I didn’t 
feel good about myself” And it seems to me this woman and her 
comment summed up a lot of research about welfare recipients and 
the need to deal with all three of those aspects. 

What needs to be done then to make this work? Nobody chooses 
poverty. I can tell you that not a single participant in any of our 
programs chooses poverty, and so — and most of the women in the 
program really did want to work, but there are a lot of barriers to 
that. 

Second, it seems to me we need to be encouraging the commu- 
nity-based church-based kinds of alternatives that are there. Just 
like we do on the empowerment zone where we give employers tax 
credits to hire people from the zone, we need to think about ways 
to encourage the corporations to do on-the-job training and to bring 
welfare recipients into their situations to even think about em- 
ployer-based day care that might make it affordable and accessible 
to the participants. 

And so we really do need to figure out ways to work in partner- 
ship. The churches alone cannot take on the burden of all of the 
welfare recipients, as some have stated, “we will let the churches 
do it.” We would be inundated and collapsed to try to make that 
happen. 

And finally, our experience says that punitive measures aren’t 
the way to make it work. People want something better. We have 
to then say as long as somebody is really trying and moving up the 
ladder — whether it is going to school or doing all these other 
things — that we need to allow them that opportunity to get the as- 
sistance from AFDC or whatever it takes for them to make it work. 

A positive approach is needed. Looking at outcome-based kinds 
of goals that are bottom line, we can move people into the work 
stream. Simply cutting dollars is not productive. We need bottom 
line kind of results — helping people move into self-sufficiency. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow;] 
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Subcommittee on Human Resource of the Committee On Ways and Means 
January 30, 1995 


After 14 yean on welfare and living in a basement hovel with raw sewage 
dampening her floor, moving into a brand new home and starting self 
employment as a day cafe home provider marked a brand new beginning for 
Nora. It wasn't easy completing her day care training and putting in over 
1,200 hours of sweat equity in helping to build the brand new home. At the 
ded i c a t i on ceremony she wept for joy. 'How does it feel to be se^ employed, 
to be working?", reporters asked her at the event. Her quick re^onse mvu; 

"Oh, / always wanted to work, I just didn't have day care, I didn't have 
transportatian, I didn't feel good about myself." 

My name is Maty Nelson and I have lived and wotlced on the west side of Chicago for the last 30 
yeats. Our community changed from white to blade in the mid 1960’t and suffered the subsequent 
disinvestment, redlining, lack of City services and overcrowding of the schools. Twenty five thousand 
people now live in the square mile area; 42% are living on incomes below the poverty level, over 
30% on some kind of assistance. Our community is a microcosm of the 'undetbclly*. Bethel 
Lutheran Church has been in the midst of the community for over 105 years; Bethel New Life, Inc., 
a sodal ministty organization of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, is an outgrowth of 
the community ministty of the Church. In 15 years of effort. Bethel has developed almost 1,000 
units of affordable housing (much of it sweat equity), places almost 400 people a year in full 
employment, and brought in over $65 million in new investment in a credit starved community. It 
is currently working to bring in new industries around the rccyding remanufocturing sectoral 
approach, to enable more employment in the area. 

Bethel conducted a five year demonstration of an alternative to welfare for AFDC mothers. It was 
authorized by the While House Interagency Woiking Croup under President Reagan, and was 
entitled Bethel Self Sufficiency Program (BSSP). The program tested the cost neutral effectiveness 
of a community based approach. We worked with 500 AFDC families (most of whom had been on 
welfare 4 or more years) in a program which included motivational workshops, pre.cmployment 
training, skill training and employment assistance. Original simplistic plans were complicated by a 
number of realities: 

**Over 50% of the women could not read at a 6th grade level, the minimal level for 
acceptance by most employers. So, women eager to work first had to stop and enter literacy 
programs, and struggle with learning to read before they could find employment. No matter 
what our country may do for the current AFDC recipients, if we don’t do something about 
the inequities in educational effectiveness in our inner cities, we will have generations of 
people to come without the basic skills needed for employment. 

* ’Availability of health care services arc a critical ingredient. In the current system in 
Illinois, an AFDC mother who becomes employed carries her Medicaid eligibility for only 
12 months. 90% of the employers of the participants in our program did not offer a family 
health plan, and so it often happened that when a child got sick, the mother was forced back 
on welfare to get health care. Studies in Illinois show that the major recidivism back to 
welfare happens at whatever point former AFDC recipients lose their Medicaid eligibility. 
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** Availability of affordable, accessible day care is also an essential ingredient for the 
transition and maintenance to work. On most entry level positions, mothers cannot afford 
the $65 a week for day care, and often leave their children in dangerous makeshift care 
arrangements. We took this need and developed a multifaceted approach. We identified 
some of the partidpants who were interested in being day care home providers, provided the 
day care training and enabled them to be self employed. As we worked with them towards 
licensure, finding affordable, licensable homes was a problem, so we incorporated our self 
help housing program. Women did sweat equity work on constructing the homes to earn 
their down payment for a home where th^ vM>uJd live and operate their business. Out of 
this, then, came a three for one result: twenty six women went off welfare and became self 
employed as day care providers, garbage strewn vacant lots became new homes of ownership 
and pride, and affordable, accessible daycare within walking distance of every mother in the 
community was realized. 

Bethel currently is involved in Operation iumpstart, a welfare to work program for General 
Assistance recipients. We have seen young men recently out of jail have whole new futures as they 
obtained job experiences in caring settings. With some we had to work through their problems 
(homelessness, etc.) and the church helped put together hirniturc and provided "tou^ love" through 
the ups and downs. Now many of these participants are in full employment and setting goals for 
themselves. But without a community-based, opportunity surrounded with personal relationships 
that come out of a faith commitment and opportunities, they would not have made it. 

I am sharing these experiences with you as not only a representative of Bethel New Life, Inc. but 
also as a part of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) whose Division for Church 
in Society's ‘Working Principles for Welfare Reform” (principles are attached) reflect our own grass 
roots experience. I am also on the board of the Christian Community Development Association 
(CCDA), a national network of church-based community ministries in low income communities; I 
am also Vice Chair of the National Congress of Community Economic Development (NCCED) a 
network representing the over 2,000 community economic development efforts across the country, 
making a difference in low income communities with creative job creation, eipansion and business 
development efforts. 

It is out of my experience in the community that I share the following precepts; 

1) There is a need for change in the current system. We need a more effective and efficient system. 
We support and welcome the opportunity to rethink what we are doing and why. There is a need 
for public dialog and openness on the changes. 

2) Most current welfare recipients want something better for their kids, want to work. Whatever we 
do as a government and society needs to have the underlying assumption of the dignity and worth 
of every individual. In God’s sight, we are equally created and loved. 

3) When thinking about mandating work, there needs to be cognisance of what jobs arc available, 
whether they are livable wage jobs with a future, and what pre-employment training and skills are 
needed. As mentioned above, even if there were sufficient available livable wage jobs (in our area 
that is $8 an hour), there needs to be a way of dealing with health benefits, day care and public 
transportation. Many of the existing jobs in our area arc in locations not accessible by public 
transportation. 

4) This is a complex problem and will require complex solutions. No one at this time has all the 
answers. There needs to be time and freedom to try some different approaches to identify the most 
workable solutions. 

5) Community based church related approaches are in most instances more effective and more 
efficient. People are transformed by relationships. Using the resources of the community is also 
less costly and provides a more long term solution. However, in distressed communities with high 
numbers of welfare recipients, such community efforts need financial support from the public, 
private, and church sectors. 

6) Government, individuals on welfare, the private sector (corporations, etc.), the faith community, 
and the voluntary sector all need to work together to forge solutions. We all need to participate. 
We all have responsibilities and roles. 
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WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROPOSED WELFARE LEGISLATION? 

••Giving states broad flexibility to design their own welfare systems makes sense, but there needs 
to be a floor, a "safety net" of basic human dignity and life. We suggest that states present plans that 
hold a promise of being more cffcclive in moving people into productive activity and independence 
with a future, not just saving money. 

••The punitive measureof limiting welfare benefits to five years or two years at state option in and 
of itself would only bring human misery and hardship, liie move from welfare to work, in our 
experience, takes time, and two years is unrealistic for most. We have also found that incentives are 
more productive than sanctions. We have no problem with responsibilities for the recipient, as long 
as they are realistic and move towards positive outcomes. 

• •Denying teenage mothers welfare, or denying recipients who have more children is the recipe for 
misery and inhumanity. We need a policy focused on positive outcomes, on enabling people to move 
into the workforce for the long haul. Studies show that the more teenagers have a sense of future, 
the less likely they are to have children in their teenage years. We ought, then, to enable decent 
education that allows entry into the workforce at livable wage jobs. Population growth studies also 
show that as people move up the economic ladder, they have fewer children. So, economic 
opportunity is a more effective way to stem population growth. 

••Welfare reform should •ncourege partacrsbipsbebfveen government, individuals, the community 
and the corporate sector. Government has responsibilities (life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness). 
Policies should encourage corporations to intentionally open up employment and "On the Job 
Training" for welfare recipients (much as the Empowerment Zone incentives do). Government 
should encourage employer based day care and the provision of health benefits along with 
employment. Churches and community groups should be assisted in enhancing the community 
resources necessary to work vinth families towards independence and full employment. For example, 
the Low Income Housing Tax Credit has encouraged joint efforts of corporations, intermediaries, 
community developers and government in creating low income housing in community settings. The 
solutions will require all the parties to be involved. If goverauMut pulls back on its coDnUoMDi 
of snppoK, w< and other human service providers would become overwhelmed and unable to 
continue present services. Programs would be cut, people would be left unserved, and it is likely 
that some social ministry organizations would have to close their doors. Of the $2.3 billion income 
of the network of Lutheran Social Ministry Organizations which provide a vast array of human 
services, 32.6% is government funded. Without this partnership our success would be limited if not 
totally abrogated. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America is a church with 5.234,568 baptized members, 1 1,055 
congregations, and approximately 275 social service institutions. Some analysts have rated the 
Lutheran Social Minisiiy Organization network to be Rnancially the largest such network in the 
country. 


Mary Nelson 
Bethel New Life, Inc. 
367 N. Karlov 
Chicago, Illinois 60624 
(312) 826-5540 


The Lutheran Office for Governmental Affairs, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA), 
122 C Street NW, Suite 125, Washington, DC 20001. For further information contact Kay fongston, 
(202) 626-7942. 
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The current public welfare system is in need of significant reform. The purpose of these 
working principles is to clarify the bases for ELCA public policy advocacy regarding 
legislative proposals for reforming the welfare system, especially the federal Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (ATOC) program. Many of the principles are also 
applicable to welfare-related proposals at the state level. 

Poverty is the underlying problem welfare programs seek to alleviate. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (with its predecessor churches) has a long 
and extensive history of involvement in this area. The ELCA-affiliated network of 
social ministry organizations is financially the largest such non-profit network in the 
country. Many of these organizations have long histories of serving people in 
situations of poverty (presently serving over 300,000), including significant work in 
the area of refugee resettlement. The women's organization of the ELCA has taken 
initiatives to respond to women living in poverty. Many of the 11,000 ELCA 
congregations are reaching out to people living in poverty in their conununities 
through social service efforts (such as food programs and shelters), through pastoral 
care, and through advocacy and orgairizing efforts. 

These principles presume and build upon the biblical, theological, and ethical 
understandings articulated in the social statements of the ELCA and its 
predecessors, as indicated in the endnotes. In these social statements, the ELCA has, 
among other things, committed itself to "defend human dignity, to stand with poor 
and powerless people, and to advocate justice."' The economic sector, families, and 
voluntary associations play important roles in this. However, the focus in these 
principles is on the role of government. 

In 1986-87, a "More than Charity" campaign (of the church bodies that formed the 
ELCA) held hearings on poverty and welfare reform throughout this country. Out of 
this process came "Guiding Principles in Social Welfare Reform," which have 
irtformed the development of the following principles. In 1993 the ELCA adopted a 
many-faceted strategy on "Women and Children in Poverty," as a priority emphasis 
for the rest of this decade. That strategy recognizes that, in addition to the many 
kinds of church-based assistance, policy and practices that create and sustain 
poverty need to be challenged and changed. 

The following format sets forth: 

Some basic theological affirmations, grounded In Scripture, the confessions, and the 
social statements of the ELCA. 

Some ethical interpretations and implications of these theological affirmations for the 

discussion of welfare reform today. 

Some specific public policy positions that can be deduced from the above. 


In moving from broad affirmations to specific positions, ELCA members are likely to 
have significant differences and to give different weight to the various principles. As 
a church we encourage ongoing deliberation as to what policies will best serve God's 
intentions for persons in community. Although the positions cited here are intended 
to serve as a current basis for ELCA public policy advocacy, they are subject to 
change in the future, especially through the study and deliberative processes that 
wUl occur as part of the development of an ELCA economic social statement. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF GOVERNMENT Tin govonneiit't aUlgMIon wider God Includes estab- 
lishing Justice, protecting and advancing hnman ligbts, and promoting tho general welfare 
of all persons.' 

Government has the responsibility to help meet the needs and uphold the rights of those 
who are at the margins of the economic system.' 


Government is responsible to establish just welfare policy. This includes determin- 
ing who receives welfare and raising necessary revenues. 


REFORM OF THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT-PROVIDED WELFARE 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN LIGHT OF SOME BASIC AFFIRMATIONS 
ABOUT HUMAN BEINGS... 


DEPEIHIENT ON GOO: As human beings we are dependent on God lor all we have and are.* 

None of us are truly “self-sufficient," “deserving,” or autonomous. These distinctions 
are only relative and should not be used to separate some people (i.e., those on wel- 
fare) from others, as if they were somehow of less value. 

Welfare policies that make distinctions between persons who are "deserving" and 
those who are "undeserving" need to be questioned. 

"Self-sufficiency," although an important goal in welfare reform, should not 
necessarily be seen as the only or highest goal in all cases. 


INTERDEPENDENT WITH MUTUAL RESPONSHLITES: Human beings are Intended by God to 
llvo In Interdependent relationships with one wwtbor. It Is In the basic human relationships 
of domestic, political, and economic life that persons share In their common humanity.' A 
society and the peraons In K have imitnal lesponslbllitles toward one another. 

In the public realm, this interdependence is reflected In Income-support programs that 
transfer funds from taxpayers to a designated group of persons within a society. Most 
citizens, at some time during their lifetime, are both payers and receivers of pubiic 
transfer payments, some of which are means-tested (e.g., welfare programs), others of 
which are not (e.g.. Social Security, Medicare, veteran benefits, unemployment com- 
pensation).' 

Welfare reform should be motivated not primarily by the cost to taxpayers but by a 
sense of interdependence and responsibility toward all people. 

Government is especially obligated toward those who are the most vulnerable. Struc- 
tures and supports are required to undergird the development of skills and capabilities 
needed for persons to function in society and thus live out their obligation to contribute 
toward the social good. 


Welfare reform should seek to enable persons to rise out of poverty, affirm their 
human dignity, and empower them through education, training, and services to 
achieve long-term economic sufficiency. 

Long-term economic sufficiency cannot occur apart from adequate social, struc- 
tural, and relational support, including stable families, safe communities, ad- 
equate schools, preparation for, access to, and opportunities for jobs. 
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When persons cannot generate an income adequate to live in a decent, humane 
way, a safety net must continue to be available to meet their basic needs. 

Persons fulfill their obligation to society not only by becoming economically self- 
sufficient, but also by contributing to the common good of a society in other ways 
(e.g., caring for children). 


HUMAN nCNin AND BASIC NEEDS - All humM beings are entlfled to the basic necessities 
ot a dignified, humane existence and/or to the means of securing such. A right Is what 
lustice requires In response to particular human needs.’ 

Human dignity should not be violated through provisions of a welfare policy that view 
human beings primarily in terms of their cost to the wider society, their job skill value, 
or the income they are able to generate. 

Public policies should assure persons of their fundamental rights of adequate income, 
decent housing, health care, nutrition, and education.* 

In order to bring those in need closer to a sustainable income, the benefit level for 
the federal Aid for Families with Dependent Children program (AFDC) should 
reflect regional differences and cost-of-living increases 

In addition to income support: 

♦ nutrition programs should be made more available through improved access 
and education: 

♦ the number of safe, affordable housing units needs to be expanded: 

♦ universal health care coverage, key in reducing the need to stay on welfare, 
should be in place:’ 

♦ educational systems, key in preparing people for changing employment oppor- 
tunities, need to be revitalized 


FREEDOM AND IMTIATIVE; Human beings have been created with moral agency and free- 
dom, with a power to act responsibly In light of their particular circumstances, account- 
able to Bod, sell, and others.” God has given human beings the capacity and Initiative to 
defino the problems of material existence In community and to ettect posNIvo chango. 

A society is healthier when its members are encouraged to participate responsibly in 
determining their own lives rather than being only the passive consumer of goods and 
services." No person or community should relinquish the initiative or capacity to affect 
the conditions of their life, and social and political institutions should encourage such 
initiative." 

Welfare policies should nurture the power to act responsibly, with possible incen- 
tives and rewards for accomplishing planned goals. Coercive or punitive measures 
should not be used to compel human action. 

Inadequate grant levels force most recipients of welfare to seek unreported income 
if they are to survive, and thereby encourage lying and cheating. 

Grant levels either must be increased so they are adequate for the basic necessities 
of life, andlor the present earned income “disregard formula" must be adjusted 
to allow families to keep a greater portion of the income they earn and to save for 
the future. Grants, loans, or scholarships for education and training should not be 
factored into income. 
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HUMAN WORK: lliroagli woik, human beings an privileged and obligated to reflect the 
Creator whose work they are. The escieslon of persons from the community of work Is a 
denial of the opportunity of realizing Cod'd Intention for humanity. Work Is Important for 
human well-being, but not as an end in Itself. Work is tims meant for persons In commu- 
nity, not persons for work.'* 

Making It possible for people to move from welfare to work Is Important because em- 
ployment Is a means by which people become contributing participants In society. 
However, this is hindered in a labor market increasingly dominated by low-wage, part- 
time or temporary jobs that cannot support a family. 

Effective job training (on the Job, technical, and non-traditional) and educational 
programs (vocational, secondary, and higher) must be expanded so that partici- 
pants can acquire the skills necessary for stable employment. 

Stable jobs with living wages and adequate benefits should be the goal. Provision 
of these jobs should be done in ways that do not have the direct effect of displacing 
other workers. 

Welfare-recipients should not be forced into jobs that will make them worse off, 
that is, low-paying jobs without basic benefits they receive under welfare (eg., 
health care, child care, food stamps, transportation). Such benefits should carry 
over temporarily and be phased out only as the employment income and benefits 
increase. 

"Workfare" (requiring work in exchange for welfare) may not actually increase 
people’s long-term employability, but may contribute toward a permanent working 
underclass, eroding both wages and employment standards for other workers. 
Short-term structured work experience, however, may have a positive effect on 
some persons who have never been employed outside the home. 

For all workers, the minimum wage should be increased and indexed according to 
the rate of inflation. In addition, an expanded Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) is 
important because, in effect, it subsidizes low-paying jobs through the tax system. 

INVESTMENT IN FAMUJES: Families are the basic communities In which personhood Is 
fostered, and from which members move out to participate In society.” Families ate 
entitled to protection from forces that would tear them apart.” 

Men and women shouid not become parents until they are able to nurture and support 
their children. Public policies should support responsible family life. 

Appropriate forms of sexuality education in the schools, community pregnancy 
prevention programs, and parenting preparation classes are to be supported.'^ 
Programs to enhance self-esteem and life options are important deterrents to 
teenage pregnancies. 

Welfare policies should encourage continuing parental or other adult support and 
guidance for minor parents, for example, through mentors and living in a house- 
hold with a responsible adult (when appropriate). Minor parents should never be 
required to return to an abusive home in order to qualify for government assis- 
tance. 

Policies that require or encourage parents to remain unmarried or to separate in 
order to qualify for welfare programs must be changed. 
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NURTURE AND RUPPORT OF CHILDREN: All children have the right to parental care and 
aHectlon.” Caring (or and providing (or the manKold needs ol children Is an Important way 
in which people contribute to the common good o( society. 

In each set of circumstances, there must be a realistic assessment of what is necessary 
to bear, nurture, and provide for children over the long-term, and what resources are 
available or need to be provided for this purpose." 

Single parents of young children should not be required to seek employment out- 
side the home if they decide that the good of their children, and thus the social 
good, is best served in their circumstances through the work of nurturing their 
family, rather than through efforts to become economically self-sufficient. 

Quality, affordable child care should be made available to parents who are em- 
ployed outside the home, or who participate in education, training, and job search 
programs. 

Strong child support and/or assurance programs are needed. 

The law must hold both parents responsible for the financial support of their 
children.'" 

Programs such as job training, education, andlor substance abuse treatment can 
help some custodial as well as non-custodial parents to meet their child support 
obligations. Custodial parents should generally be given priority. 

Families with children should be helped to move out of poverty, rather than penalized. 

Sanctions should not be imposed if additional children are conceived by parents 
already receiving AFDC. 

A refundable children's credit, in place of a tax deduction, can help provide 
greater tax equity and assist low-income families to rise out of poverty. 


CARIN6 FOR THE STRANGER: “Yon shall not oppress a losident alien.. .lor you were 
aliens.. .”(Ex. 23:9). Regardless o( their citizenship, all human beings are equally entitled 
tn what they rood to live In meaningful rdatlon to God and neighbor." 

A society's health can be measured by how it treats those in its midst who are most 
impoverished, who often are refugees and non-citizens. 

Refugees have distinctive needs, which should continue to be addressed under a 
separate program and not subsumed into the AFDC program. 

After an initial period of residency, welfare benefits should not be denied to legal 
immigrants, who typically contribute to the economy and pay taxes. 

Supporting welfare reform by taking from other disadvantaged groups is unaccept- 
able. 
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EACH IS UNIQUE: As creations of God, each homan being and the drcomstances of his/her 
life are unique. 


A welfare policy must have flexibility in the kinds and length of assistance and support- 
ive services that are provided. 

Individual plans should be developed that respond wholistically and directly to a 
family's particular needs and challenges. In addition to an income grant, some 
combination of job training, education, job counselling and placement, personal 
management skills, parenting skills, and substance abuse treatment may be 
needed. Child care and transportation must be available to those who need it. 

Time limits on the receipt of benefits should not be arbitrary. They should take 
into account individual circumstances, the needs of dependent children, and the 
failure of the economy to generate enough jobs with adequate income and benefits. 

Some persons may not be employable or should not be expected to work, such as 
those caring for disabled persons or children. Some requiring assistance may have 
been traumatized by physical or sexual abuse, permanently damaged by substance 
abuse, or have experienced another type of trauma or disability. An expansion of 
the SSI program may be necessary to assist persons in these situations. 

A case manager approach should be more fully utilized. Trained with skills and 
culturally-specific sensitivities, such a case manager works with a client in a spirit 
of respect. The task is to develop a plan, monitor it. and provide the ongoing 
personal support that enables a client to carry out the plan. The two work together, 
with mutual responsibility and accountability. If the assisting agency does not 
provide the services designated in the plan, clients should not be obligated to 
fulfill their commitments, and any mandated sanctions should not be imposed. 

While innovative demonstration projects should be encouraged, they must not 
impose punitive behavioral requirements or result in further deprivation of recipi- 
ents. 

The listed principles should be considered in the negotiating and budgeting 
processes for welfare reform. Given limited revenues, programs consistent with 
these principles that begin on a small-scale are preferable over large-scale 
programs that are inadequately funded and less likely to be effective. 


For further Infoimatlon contact tbo lathoran pobllc policy office In your state, or the 
Lutheran Office for Goyomaontal Affalrt, 122 C. St., HW, SuKo 12S, Washington, 
O.C. 20001; (202) 783-7S01. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Again, we are going to have to recess for a few moments while 
we go over to vote. Again, we have two votes. I keep trying to keep 
this going, but as long as they keep putting the votes one after an- 
other, we have to recess, so as soon as we get through with that, 
we will be back and we will resume with Rabbi Saperstein. We are 
in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. OK, the hearing will resume and Rabbi 
Saperstein, we have your statement. Please proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF RABBI DAVID SAPERSTEIN, DIRECTOR, 

RELIGIOUS ACTION CENTER OF REFORM JUDAISM, 

ACCOMPANIED BY JENNIFER FRIEDMAN AND JASON 

BORDOFF, STAFF 

Rabhi SAPERSTEIN. I thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Subcommittee for the opportunity to offer my testimony. I am 
Rabbi David Saperstein, the director of the Religious Action Center 
of Reform Judaism, which represents 1.5 million Reform Jews 

Chairman Shaw. Rabbi, pull that microphone toward you, please. 

Rabbi Saperstein [continuing]. In 850 s 3 magogues throughout 
the Nation. I want to acknowledge the presence of two superb 
staffpeople from my office, Jennifer Friedman and Jason Bordoff 
who assisted in the preparation of this testimony. 

I come to you today on behalf of the Reform Jewish movement; 
the Conservative Jewish movement; the Reconstructionist Jewish 
movement; the large umbrella community relations organization in 
the United States, the National Jewish Community Rmations Advi- 
sory Council; the North American Association of Jewish Homes and 
Housing for the Aging; and the Council of Jewish Federations, a 
network of Jewish fundraising and social service delivery agencies 
that spends several billion dollars each year to provide direct com- 
munity services to well over 1 million people nationwide, mostly 
non-Jews. 

The need for our services has increased dramatically over the 
past decade. San Francisco reports a 500-percent increase since 
1984. Chicago reports a 300-percent increase, and similar increases 
have been reported across the nation. 

Now, with decades of experience in assisting AFDC recipient 
families to become self-sufficient, our social service network has 
learned what works and what does not work. 

In Chicago, a very large pilot program was successful in bringing 
three-quarters of the families involved in the program off of de- 
pendency on AFDC and into a state of economic self-sufficiency. We 
support reforms that bring families together and help those on wel- 
fare become self-sufficient. Helping people to achieve self- 
sufficiency and providing vulnerable popidations, such as the elder- 
ly, children and single-parent families, with nutrition, health care 
and education will be costly in the short run, but immensely cost 
efficient in the long run. Conversely, effecting short-term savings 
by pushing large numbers of people into poverty, particularly chil- 
dren, violates the Biblical prohibition against casting the sins of 
the parents onto the children and will in the long term cost our Na- 
tion morally and economically. 
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Above all, I come to you today to say that no matter how proud 
we are of the quality and the quantity of our social service pro- 
grams, no matter how confident we are about the generosity of our 
constituencies, those who suggest that the private charity sector, 
above all the religious sector, can fill the void of a government 
withdrawal from guaranteeing assistance for the poor greatly mis- 
read the realities that we face. Such a withdrawal will cripple our 
ability to maintain current levels, let alone expand to meet an ex- 
plosion of new needs that such a withdrawal will precipitate. 

The Jewish tradition, 2,000 years ago, created the first social 
welfare system in the history of the world. The rabbis at that time 
set out a broad framework of social service programs. They knew, 
incidentally, that there would be fi’eeloaders in the system. But, 
with a sense of frustration, humor, and irony that the Talmud 
records, the rabbis thank God for the freeloaders. Without them, 
our stinginess would lack its chief excuse. 

We cannot solve all the problems in any program, but one thing 
that the Bible was clear about was that there had to be a zone of 
protection for children, for the truly needy. That should be the test 
of any reforms you make. Does it create a zone of protection for the 
children? Any program that plunges more children into poverty, 
any program or “reform” that creates more hungiy and homeless 
children should be unacceptable to this Committee. Such protection 
is what the Bible calls for and this Committee can do no less. 

We have a number of principles that are agreed on in the Jewish 
community as principles that should underlie welfare reform. With 
your permission, I would like to actually submit as an addendum 
to my testimony the statement on welfare reform of the large com- 
munity relations umbrella group in the Jewish community, the Na- 
tional Jewish Community Relations Advisory Coimcil, NJCRAC. 
These principles ask for a comprehensive set of adequately funded 
services, including; Maintenance assistance; vocational and social 
services not only before people get jobs, but after they get jobs to 
help them medntedn them; continuing medical insurance, since the 
greatest disincentive to moving into work is the loss of benefits; 
child care, to make it possible for them to move to work; rehabilita- 
tion, vocational and social services; and parenting skills training 
and life skills training. Finally, welfare reform must be coupled 
with job creation. 

One thing more. No matter what reforms you end up with, there 
is — as anyone out in the field can tell you — a great problem about 
getting coordination and cooperation between the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Department of Labor. The 
systems run separately and even where in a local level — as our 
Chicago Federation attempted — we try to bring the parties together 
representing the Federal bureaucracies, we are often unsuccessful 
in doing it. That ought to end, no matter what reforms you imple- 
ment here. 

In conclusion, let me just say that we have an enormous system 
of social service programs. They work. You will destroy those pro- 
grams if many of the reforms that you have called for go through. 
No matter how generous our people are — and, comparatively, a 
large percentage of our money comes from donations — they cannot 
make up the difference of that withdrawal. 
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Offering less is simply wrong if we think that the synagogues 
and churches of America can make up the difference. In a vol- 
untary capacity without government funds, our local synagogues 
and local churches, particularly in the inner cities, including the 
historic black churches who do an extraordinary job on this — we do 
fill much of the void that exists today and, even so, we still don’t 
come close to covering everyone. 

We are at our upper limit. We are filled to overflowing. Everyone 
who works in this area will tell you the same thing: Do not cripple 
us further in achieving the work that should be the work of all of 
us: Caring for the poor and the truly needy in our society. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Rabbi. Without objection, the addi- 
tional material you referred to will be made a part of the record. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Statement of Rabbi David Saperstein 
Director, Religious Action Center of Reform Judaism 
Before the House of Representatives Ways and Means Committee 
Subcommittee on H uman Resources 
January 30, 1995 


Introduction 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity to offer 
my testimony before you today. My name is Rabbi David Saperstein. I am the Director of the 
Religious Action Center of Reform Judaism, American Reform Jewry’s Washington office, 
representing 1.5 million Reform Jews in 850 synagogues throughout the nation. I want to 
acknowledge the presence of two superb staff people from my office, Jennifer Friedman and 
Jason Bordoff, who assisted in the preparation of this testimony. 

Today I also come before you on behalf of much of the organized Jewish community, 
formally representing the Reform Jewish Movement through the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations; the Central Conference of American Rabbis; the Conservative Jewish Movement 
through the United Synagogue of America; the Reconstructionist Movement through the 
Federation of Reconstructionist Congregations and Havurot; the National Jewish Community 
Relations Advisory Council (NJCRAC), the planning and coordinating body for the organized 
Jewish community, representing a unique partnership of 117 local and 13 national agencies 
throughout the United States; the North American Association of Jewish Homes and Housing 
for the Aging; and, of key importance to the deliberations of this committee, the Council of 
Jewish Federations, a network of Jewish fundraising and social service delivery agencies that 
spend several billion dollars each year to provide direct community services to substantially more 
than a million of people nation-wide, mostly non-Jews. The need for our services has increased 
dramatically in the last decade. San Francisco reports a 500 percent increase since 1984 in 
individuals and families seeking assistance; Chicago reports a 300 percent increase, and similar 
increases are reported across the nation. 

1 am deeply pleased to have the opportunity to speak with you about the topic of welfare 
reform, a social, ethical and political issue that cuts to the heart of this nation’s values as 
exemplified through its attitudes toward its poor. The religious communities provide programs 
that are among the largest and most effective social service programs in the nation. With 
decades of experience in assisting Aid to Families With Dependant Children (AFDC) recipient 
families to become self-sufficient, our social service networks have learned what works and what 
does not. We know that social policies have the potential to make or break families, and that 
currently many families are being broken. It is clear that our current welfare system is 
inadequate. We believe that public welfare funds should be distributed in an equitable fashion. 
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maintaining adequate standards applicable throughout the nation and assuring respect for human 
dignity. 

Indeed, we will support programs that bring families together and help those on welfare 
become self-sufficient. Helping people to achieve self-sufficiency and providing vulnerable 
populations such as the elderly, children, and single parent families with nutrition, health care 
and education will be costly in the short-run, but immensely cost efficient in the long-run. 
Conversely, effecting short-term savings by pushing large numbers of people into poverty - 
particularly children - violates the Biblical prohibition against casting the sins of the parents 
onto the children and will, in the long-term, cost our nation morally and economically. 

Above all, I come to you today to say that no matter how proud we are of the quality and 
quantity of our programs, how confident we are about the generosity of our constituents, those 
who suggest that the private charity sector, above all the religious sector, can fill the void of a 
government withdrawal from guaranteeing assistance for the poor gravely misread the realities 
that we face. Indeed, such a withdrawal will cripple our ability to maintain current levels of 
services, let alone expand to meet an explosion of new needs. 


Jewish Values and the Poor 

The Jewish tradition offers important perspectives to our current debate over how best 
to provide for those in need. America's concern for the poor is based, in part, on the legacy 
of the Jewish ethics derived originally from the Hebrew Bible. Judaism teaches that poverty is 
destructive of human dignity and that helping fellow human beings in need ("tzedaka") is a 
matter of responsibility, righteousness, and justice ~ not an act of charity. Such a responsibility 
rests on both individuals and government. 

The American Jewish community has preserved tliis legacy by adhering to the dictate, 
"There shall be no needy among you" (Deuteronomy, 15;4). We have sought to implement 
these ideals by working to ameliorate the plight of the poor, the disenfranchised, the elderly, the 
sick, and the young. As I will discuss in a few moments, the Jewish community puts these 
ethics into practice every day through our Federation network of social service activities and the 
charitable activities of our synagogues. 

In almost every area of social welfare concerns, the Jewish tradition mandated that it was 
not only the right, but the obligation of die society and the public sphere to intervene in the 
economic and social institutions of our society to make them fairer and more equitable. In the 
Talmudic period, beginning nearly 2,000 years ago, the Jewish community supplemented the 
obligations of private tzedaka with an elaborate system of public welfare — the first recorded in 
history - including food, money, burial and clothing funds as well as publicly funded schools 
for rich and poor alike. 

By the Middle Ages, these had grown into a widespread network of social welfare 
instimtions for the poor, including a broad array of food programs, health care funds, dowry 
funds, funds to rescue and absorb refugees, shelter and food for poor travelers, and education 
programs. Since members of the Jewish community were compelled to support these 
instimtions, they are analogous in our time to the instimtions of government and not the 
voluntary private charities. 

Underlying these programs was a pervasive concern for the inherent value and equality 
of each person leading to the requirement that, whenever possible, help must be given to the 
needy in such a way as to e nhanc e the dignity of the recipient. For example, those who claimed 
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that they were poor were given relief immediately and investigation of the claim was done 
afterwards. Now, the Rabbis knew that some freeloaders would sneak into such a system, but 
with a sense of frustration and irony, the Talmud found a use even for the freeloaders, noting, 
"Be good to the impostors. Without them our stinginess would lack its chief excuse." More 
importantly, since Tzedaka is an individual as well as a communal obligation, the communal 
authorities taxed every person in the comniunity. Even the poor who are the recipients of 
welfare funds were taxed. This helped each person fulfill the mitzvah (commandment) of 
Tzedaka and prevented the stratification of society into two classes. Every person was a giver. 
Each person - even the poor — helped the poor. But no requirement more enhanced the dignity 
of the poor than the understanding of our tradition (and, I am confident, that of this committee), 
that the highest form of charity, was, in the words of Rahbi Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides), 
the greatest of the Medieval Jewish scholars, to avoid charity by providing a loan or a job. 

Today, we continue to believe that the larger community must play a central role in 
providing for the poor in ways that enable them to live independently, with dignity, and to move 
from poverty to economic self-sufficiency. In 20 years of crisscrossing the nation and 
witnessing with pride the Jewish community’s extensive social welfare services, I have never 
met one of our social service professionals who, based on his or her interaction with clients, was 
not convinced that the majority of those served want deeply and genuinely to be off of welfare 
and able to provide for themselves and their families. 


Principles for Successful Welfare Reform 

The organizations in the Jewish community that I represent today feel strongly that 
successful welfare reform must provide women on AFDC with the support necessary for them 
to live their lives with dignity, to be caring and responsible parents for their children and, 
ultimately, to make the difficult transition from welfare to work. There is a consensus among 
our community organizations as to the principles that ought to underlie effective welfare reform. 
Let me mention Just a few, drawing from the work of Anita Friedman, Director of the San 
Francisco Jewish Family and Children’s Services, and from the National Jewish Community 
Relations Advisory Council, the largest umbrella community relations organization in American 
Jewish life: 

1. A comprehensive set of adequately funded services must be provided, including: 

a) maintenance assistance, in the form of fmancial aid for food and shelter; 

b) vocational and social services, including not only Job training and placement but 
also essential supportive services after a Job is found to solve problems so 
individuals can keep their Jobs; 

c) continuing medical insurance for all, because the loss of health insurance is one 
of the major disincentives for AFDC recipient clients to achieve self-sufficiency; 
and 

d) child care to make it possible for clients to participate in vocational programs and 
the Job search process. 


2 . 


Rehabilitative vocational and social services, as well as education, counseling, life- 
skills, and parenting skills training must be offered. There must be a continuum of 
benefits and case management available to the recipient until she obtains employment that 
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will economically sustain her family. Because many AFDC recipient families have 
inadequate marketable skills and limited English literacy, job training programs are an 
essential component of welfare reform. In addition, the AFDC public welfare system 
serves not only well functioning families who need a temporary "safety-net" until they 
"get back on their feet, ' but also individuals who have been damaged personally or who 
face major obstacles to employment. The majority of welfare recipients therefore require 
a full range of rehabilitation, counseling and social services as a prerequisite to self- 
sufficiency. 

3. Job creation must be coupled with wdfare reform. Work-eligible AFDC recipients 
prefer work to welfare. But entry-level jobs which pay enough to support a family and 
which provide medical insuiance are rare, and becoming rarer due to structural changes 
in the American economy. Job creation is therefore essential as one component of an 
overall public policy strategy. Employer incentives such as on-the-job training programs, 
which have proven to be effective public policy strategies for inspiring business sector 
involvement in solving the long-tenn welfare dependency problem, should be instituted. 
Indispensable to this must also be better cooperation between Department of Health and 
Human Services administered welfare programs aixl Department of Labor employment 
and training programs. One stop, integrated services, with plans tailored to the needs 
of individuals and families are essential if people are going to be helped to leave the 
welfare system. 

4. Reasonable alternatives without punitive measures or arbitrary time limits that take 
no heed of individual circumstances must be offered to encourage self-sufficiency. 
Disincentives to dependency will be so only if the system is redesigned to offer 
dependent families reasonable alternatives. Giving up a steady income and the security 
of health coverage for a minimum wage job with no medical insurance makes no business 
sense for parents receiving AFDC. (For example, we know that in California it takes 
a job that pays the equivalent of $8.50 an hour to compete with what welfare has to 
offer.) Simply denying public benefits to families with dependant children in order to 
force individuals to find work is most likely to create widespread hunger, homelessness, 
and increased crime, not self-sufficiency. 

5. Welfare reform must support responsible parenting. An equitable system would 
foster responsibility by both the mother and the father of a child, and it would improve 
child support enforcement without penalizing the single parent for the failures of the non- 
custodial spouse. Moreover, women should also be allowed to work part-time, rather 
than full-time, if they do not utilize outside child care. 

6. Citizenship should not be a requirement for eligibility for AFDC or SSI. True 
reform of the welfare system should not pit one needy population against another. It 
should not fund programs necessary to some by denying assistance to others. 
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The Jewish Community’s Role 
in Direct Service Provision 

Today, the Jewish community provides services to people in need of food, health care, 
education, shelter, and counseling throughout the nation. To a large degree, these charitable 
activities fall under the auspices of the Council of Jewish Federations (CJF). Founded in 1932, 
the Council of Jewish Federations is a national association of nearly 200 local autonomous 
Jewish Federations that coordinate Jewish social services for approximately 800 localities in 
North America. This network provides a range of services including nutritional support 
programs for infants, meals on wheels, low income housing assistance, and nursing home care 
for the frail and elderly. 

In addition, one of the central missions of the Federated system has been the rescue and 
protection of Jews and others worldwide. On behalf of the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, the Council of Jewish Federations provides for basic refugee care and intensive 
up-front service delivery designed to enable refugees to attain durable self-sufficiency. The 
success of the absorption of 350,000 Soviet Jewish refugees over the past two decades is an 
inspiring model of what an effective public/private partnership can accomplish. 

Our Federations have long had a strong and productive partnership with government that 
is the result of decades of mutual work and cooperation. This relationship is designed to further 
our community’s interests while meeting our obligations to the larger society. The U.S. 
Government relies heavily upon a vibrant non-profit sector to deliver quality health care and 
human services, and Federations contribute to fulfilling this essential role in our communities. 

Yet I know of none of the social service providers in our vast network who think that the 
religious community could fill the void left by government withdrawal from the struggle against 
poverty. Indeed, we are already stretched to the limits and know that too many still fall through 
the cracks of the safety net. 

In the synagogue community, we work primarily in the voluntary realm with 
approximately three-fourths of our synagogues running feeding and shelter programs within their 
synagogue strucnires or panicipating regularly in community programs. They too are at their 
limit. Let me provide just a few snapshots of our community’s programs - both large and 
small. 

In a speech before the Government Affairs Instimte at the 1994 Council of Jewish 
Federations General Assembly, the President of the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago, 
Steven B. Nasatir, described the activities of the Federation social services in Chicago. He 
states that, in Chicago alone: 

"Federation social service agencies are responsible for providing critical care and 
sustenance to nearly 100,000 children, youth, elderly, and families each year. In 1993, the 
Chicago Federation agencies provided 2.5 million units of different services to people in the 
community, Jews and non- Jews alike." 

However, in Chicago, as in cities across the nation, our Federations carmot provide these 
services alone. As Joel M. Carp, Senior Vice President of the Jewish Federation of 
Metropolitan Chicago states: 

"Despite our comprehensive network, we cannot provide the ongoing income maintenance 
and child care services required by poor families, or those who are elderly or disabled. We 
cannot be the safety net, as much as we might want to be. We raised and are spending $27 
million [not including service fees and other supplemental fund raising done by our agencies] 
for local services in Chicago this year. We also spend another $23 million in government funds 
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under various contracts we and our agencies have. These numbers do not include yet another 
$68 million in government funds, including Medicaid, which support our Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Medical Center, 80 percent of whose revenues come from govenunent funded programs enabling 
them to serve the West Side of Chicago. 

"The point is that if there is any diminution of government support for the $23 million 
worth of social services and employment and training programs, the Jewish community of 
Chicago will not be able to make up the difference. We struggle mightily to maintain our local 
fund raising campaign and to produce some increased giving each year. If government funded 
programs are cut, then the vulnerable people we now serve will just not be served. " 

In San Francisco, where the Jewish Family and Children Services program is the largest 
family service institution in the San Francisco area, more than three-fourths of the families in 
its programs designed to achieve self-sufficiency have been successful within a two-year period. 
This has been done through a careful mix of financial assistance with social services, and 
through a partnership of public and private sector resources. We have a track record in how to 
achieve the goals of welfare reform. 

In New York City’s extraordinary Jewish Educational and Guidance Service (FEGS), one 
of the largest non-profits in the nation, serving 50,000 people a year in their 1 17 locations, 
FEGS utilizes a broad array of govenunent funding to help sustain its service network. Cutbacks 
could not realistically be made up by private contributions. 

As noted above, in addition to the work of our Federations, thousands of synagogues 
throughout the country also provide direct services to people who are needy. Our synagogues 
most commonly provide shelter to homeless women and children who need a place to sleep, 
nutritious meals for hungry people, and tutoring programs for children and adults, among many 
of the social services. Many of these programs are funded entirely by the synagogue’s own 
social action budgets and out of synagogue discretionary funds. Some are funded in partnership 
with government programs. They are largely staffed by volunteers wbo give freely of their time 
in the spirit of providing another human being with the basic necessities - food, clothing, 
education, and shelter. 

One example that is typical is Central Synagogue, the oldest synagogue in continuous use 
in New York City, which provides a hot breakfast and a bagged lunch to hungry people two 
mornings per week, as part of a feeding program coordinated with area churches and other 
houses of worship. Together, they feed this group of people seven days per week. Created ten 
years ago and run completely by volunteers, the program originally served approximately 100 
people a day. 

Today, this program feeds more than 400 people daily, totaling 2,800 people per week, 
even though it is located in a space suitable to fit no more than 200 people, thereby forcing 
many to stand outside in the winter cold as they wait for their hot meal. Simply put, this 
program has grown because the number of needy people in New York (and other major cities) 
has escalated dramatically during the past decade. Nonetheless, this program is a model of the 
types of public service activities that have been touted by some as the answer to meeting the 
needs of the poor in the United States today. Thus, for example, Marvin Aleski (author of The 
Tragedy of American Cnmpa.s.sionl . an influential writer on these issues who has helped shape 
the current debate, argues t^ individual 'churches, synagogues, and mosques" will step up and 
increase their programs to fill the void of government’s withdrawal from welfare. Clearly, 
however. Central Synagogue’s resources are over-burdened and its facilities are over-crowded, 
as are the resources of all synagogues. Federations, and community centers across the country. 
It is not only unfair, but more importantly unrealistic to expect such private charity organizations 
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to provide the services that are currently administered by the government. 

Across the nation, programs like those in San Francisco, Chicago, and New York have 
already stretched their resources to meet the needs of those in their communities. These 
institutions would not be able to provide even basic services if government programs are further 
cut back. The states, already pressed for funds, are highly unlikely to make up the difference. 
Repeated studies of the non-profit sector generally and the religious community specifically 
refute the notion that it can provide for the truly needy without an expanded partnership with 
government. This committee must not ignore this data in deciding how to reform welfare. 

As Diana Aviv, Director of the Washington Action Office of the Council of Jewish 
Federations, stated in written testimony before this subcommittee on January 27: 

'T believe that it is unrealistic to think that billions of additional dollars will pour into 
charitable coffers if the public sector retreats from providing basic income support to people in 
this country. The Jewish Federation network is one of the finest social service systems in the 
country. Our collective campaigns raised nearly $1 billion in 1994. But in 1995, we are 
struggling to keep our campaigns at last year’s level, and in some economically hard hit 
communities we are failing. We will do our best to restore our system to vigorous health, and 
1 suspect that we and other charitable institutions will succeed in doing better. But it is 
imperative that the federal government maintain its role in the public-private partnership that has 
been created for caring for our nation’s needy." 


Today’s Welfare Debate 

The Jewish organizations I represent today are especially concerned about provisions that 
would have the following effects: taking a federal safety net away from poor children; defunding 
and devaluing AFDC and food nutrition programs from entitlement status; arbitrarily ending 
benefits to women without providing employment options; and penalizing legal immigrants. 
Many provisions in the Personal Responsibility Act, the Contract with America’s welfare bill, 
would produce these undesirable ends. Even beyond this specific legislation, a variety of 
suggested reform proposals include some or all of these harmfol elements. 


Impact on Children 

The ultimate judgement of a nation -- of its values, its honor, its basic decency - rests 
upon how it treats its children. A nation that neglects its children, that allows children to go 
hungry or homeless, that fails adequately to educate its children, is a nation that short-changes 
its future. 

In the zeal to reform the welfare system, members of Congress must not forget how the 
actions they ate now considering affect our children and America’s future. America already has 
too many homeless children huddled and shivering against winter’s chill without adequate 
shelter, too many children whose young stomachs know too well the empty pain of hunger. 
Those who would alter the welfare system in order to cut budgets will cite the financial benefits 
of their cuts, will claim that by reducing the national deficit they are securing our future. But 
by reducing that deficit by penalizing children — by making the weakest and neediest among us 
bear the burden of reform - they only bleaken that fumre. 

There are four ways that the Personal Responsibility Act and other bills would devastate 
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millions of American children. First, these proposals would permanently bar children from 
receiving AFDC benefits if their mothers were unmarried and under the age of 18. Second, they 
would disqualify children who were conceived while their mothers were already receiving 
AFDC. Third, they would prohibit children from receiving AFDC benefits if paternity had not 
been established. Finally, one of the most controversial provisions would favor state 
guardianship of children over familial care by allowing states to spend funds, saved from the 
paternity exclusion, on orphanages and group homes for teen mothers. 

The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities estimates that if these proposals were in full 
force today, at least five million children, more than half of the AFDC caseload, would lose all 
cash assistance. The paternity requirement alone would immediately end assistance to 2.8 
million children - 29 percent of all children now receiving AFDC. 

Though people may disagree about how best to solve our nation’s problems, I am certain 
we all agree that our children are our most valuable and precious resource, and we must treat 
them accordingly. We must protect our children from an indiscriminate budget ax just as 
resolutely as we would protect them from violence. We must carefully scrutinize cuts in the 
welfare system, including cuts in AFDC benefits, in the Food Stamp program, in school lunch 
programs, and in the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC). Our children, all too many of whom already are poor and are forced to rely on the food 
and benefits provided by the welfare system, are meant to walk with us on the road to peace, 
freedom and prosperity. We dare not walk that road to a better tomorrow while leaving them 
trapped in a bleak, a cruel, today. 

In the Senate, there is growing bipartisan support for a child protection provision to this 
type of legislation ensuring that no more hungry or homeless children are created by acts of this 
Congress and requiring a child impact analysis from committees on legislation they send to the 
floor for a vote. In keeping the focus of our actions in conjunction with God’s children, this 
amendment keeps the political and moral focus of our nation on the appropriate target. This is 
what the Bible did; it created a zone of protection for the least of us. This Congress and this 
committee can do no less. 


Block Grants for AFDC and Food Programs 

Many legislators now champion proposals to block-grant AFDC, Food Stamps, and other 
Federal nutrition programs. They argue that block-grants would provide states with more 
flexibility in administering assistance to their own populations. 

In reality, block-granting AFDC would devalue the program from its current status as 
an entitlement program with guaranteed full-funding. Instead, the program would fall within the 
discretionary funds subject to budgetary caps, the annual appropriations process, and incomplete 
funding. Funding for vital programs like child care and child support would be capped and 
forced to compete for funds with other deserving programs for scarce federal dollars. And, 
given the current push by many legislators for a Balanced Budget Amendment to the U.S. 
Constimtion, AFDC would be among the discretionary funds most vulnerable to cuts or total 
elimination. 

Similar proposals would combine Food Stamps with other nutrition programs, such as 
the school lunch and breakfast program and WIC, and would mm them over to the states in the 
form of block grants. These are among some of the nation’s most successful and cost effective 
programs representing a wise investment in our children and our future. Like the change in the 
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status of AFDC, block granting the Food Stamp program, the most critical safety net for poor 
families, would lead to reduction in funding, increased competition among programs, and, 
potentially, total elimination. 

The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities estimates that if the Congress follows this 
approach and turns these programs over to the states in the form of block grants, the total cuts 
in federal funding for food, housing and income programs would reach approximately $57 billion 
over four years. Nobody can articulate the social costs of undercutting the poor. 


Arbitrary Time Limits and Employment 

Many legislators now support proposals to cut women and their children off of AFDC 
after two years. New proposals would allow states to cut off all of a family's AFDC benefits, 
without assuring that the recipient has reasonable access to work, whether it be in the private 
sector or subsidized by the federal government. The Jewish groups I represent have grave 
concerns about this approach to welfare reform not only for powerful moral reasons, but 
practical reasons as well. Where do supporters of these time limits suggest that families without 
incomes live? Where will their meals come from? How will they clothe and support their 
children? Time limits can be part of an overall reform program but not in the form of imposing 
a lifetime limit on any form of assistance without regard to availability of training, jobs, 
necessary social support and other impediments to work. Such proposals cannot possibly meet 
the varied and complex needs of all AFDC recipients. 


Immigrants 

Finally, many welfare reform proposals suggest that money be saved by barring legal 
immigrants from receiving any AFDC or Supplemental Security Income (SSI), which currently 
grants benefits to 225,000 disabled irtunigrants. These measures would be devastating to the 
thousands of Jewish immigrants who enter the United States annually, especially those from the 
former Soviet Union, as well as the hundreds of thousands of others from all over the world who 
come to the Uttited States in search of opportunity and the pursuit of happiness. Denying 
benefits to some low-income families in order to pay for services for other low-income families 
contradicts the overarching principles of a credible and fair anti-poverty strategy. 


A Proposal 

At the least, let us test the efficacy of the different approaches. Members of this 
committee have their own views; the members of this panel of religious social services providers 
also have detailed recommendations for reform based on our long experience as the nation's 
largest, and arguably most successful social service providers. Before eviscerating the current 
system of welfare, let us test these different approaches in several states apiece through 
performance based contracts with careful evaluations of what works, and what does not, in 
moving people off of welfare. 
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Conclusion 

In conclusion, I would like to thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to speak before 
you today. It is my hope that the original intent of welfare reform, to assist poor families and 
children attain self-sufficiency, will not be obscured by political issues that ate not related to 
welfare. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of many national Jewish organizations, I urge all members 
of Congress, regardless of political leanings, to search their souls when voting on proposals that 
would strip the poor of their only source of sustenance. I urge them to keep the well-being of 
all Americans always in their minds, and especially to recognize that when we short-change 
children for short term finaitcial gain, we make a faustian bargain that will cost this nation 
dearly down the road. 


Jason Bordoff and Jennifer C. Friedman, legislative Assistants at the Religious Action Center 
of R^orm Judaism, assisted with the preparation of Rabbi Saperstein's testimony. 
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Preamble 

Helping Jeurish poor as well as those w the 
general community achieueseif-sufficiena/ 
has been a fundamental commitment of the 
Jewish people. Jewish tradition and values 
emphasize the responsibility cf the larger 
community to provide for the poor and the 
near poor in ways that enable them to liw 
independently, with dignity, and to move 
from poverty to economic self-sufficiency. 
Most welfare recipientsareeagerioachieve 
this goal. Blaming welfare recipients for 
their own plight rather than addressing 
the inadecjuacies of the welfare system and 
of the nation's economy, are cause for 
alarm. Instead. acomprehensiveapproach 
should be developed, using a full range of 
coUaborafive programs and realistic mea- 
sures of accountability on both the system 
and the recipient. 

Condihons which enable families to leave 
the welfare system inclu^: jobs that pay 
enough to allow families to support 
themselves, opportunities for affordable 
housing, childcare, andothersocial services 
that meet basic needs. The NJCRAC will 
support measures which provide fiimilies 
with realistic work opportunities and ad- 
equate financial and other supports, espe- 
cially for the children in such families. 
While suc/i reforms may require mean- 
ingful financial investment in the short 
term, they save money in the long-term by 
constituting a worthwhile investment in 
people, effectively enabling them to move 
from \jelfafe to work and ensuring the 
well-being of children. 


Principles 

The NJCRAC therefore has set forth 
the following principles as a basis for 
developing a comprehensive and hu- 
mane welfare reform policy: 

1. Welfare reform is part of an overall 
commitment and strategy to reduce 
poverty and promote economK inde- 
pendence and social well being among 
the poor. A wide range of policies and 
programs, including job creation, 
health care for all, child care, and other 
support services, must be developed 
lo enable the working poor, as well as 
those dependent on public assistance, 
tobecomeself-supporting. Accmimit- 
merit to adequate funding is necessary 
to ensure that these goals are met. 

2. The federal government has a pri- 
mary responsibility for alleviating 
poverty by providing the necessary 
programs to enable individuals and 
families lo progress from poverty lo 
economic self-sufficiency. 

i. The federal government should en- 
sure a basic minimuin level of support 
to provide a decent living standaid for 
the poor. The level of government 
funding for welfare benefits should be 
brought, as quickly as possible, to the 
federally defirted poverty line, with 
regional adjustments for differentials 
inlivingcosts- Anyaction which would 
further reduce net benefits to indi- 
viduals, such as taxing welfare dol- 
lars, should be rejected- 

4. Government policy should recog- 
nize the diversity of those who are 
poor and irwlude programs which re- 
spond to the heterogeneous needs of 
diis population. One group requiring 
targeted services is the long-term poor, 
who face the greatest barriers to em- 
ployment. Another key iai^et group, 
requiring special attention by govern- 
ment, educatioruU and community 


institutions, is children who have chil- 
dren. Preventing pregnancies among 
teenagers could have a substantial im- 
pact on breaking the cycle of welfare 
dependence. Children who become 
parents, or who may potentially be- 
come parents, both fathers and moth- 
ers, require the following specialized 
services: targeted education and em- 
ployment programs; inducements lo 
remain in school; child care and health 
care counseling, to include programs 
and social service supports which re- 
duce pregnancy rates and encourage 
parent responsibility. 

5. Training, education, and job cre- 
abon programs should be funded at a 
level that enables such programs to be 
effective in moving clients from welfare 
to employment and sustainable self- 
sufficiency. Federal funding for the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
(JOBS) program — or any successor 
program -— should be increased to 
expand education and training oppor- 
tunities. Adequate funding must be 
provided also for job development 
strategies, as well as for job search 
assistance. Matching state funding re- 
quirements should be reduced and 
application procedures simplified so 
that administrative and fiWal con- 
straints no longer prevent states from 
accessing their full allocation from 
these programs. 

6. Welfare reform should notbe funded 
at the expanse of established govern- 
ment benefit programs which nmently 
serve welfare, low-income, and immi- 
grant populations, the working poor, 
the disabled, and other needy groups. 

7. Government policy should provide 
for comprehensive support services 
for welfare recipients enrolled in job 
training, education, and placement 
programs and for recipients in transi- 
tion from welfare to work. Services 
should include health care, child care. 
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housing transportation, legal services, 
and other social service supports. 

8. Any mandatory employment, 
whether in the private or public sector, 
to which welfare recipients are as- 
signed must not displace current 
workers and jobs, must provide pay 
and benefits equal to those of other 
workers doing the same work, and 
should not at any time pay wages be- 
low the minimum wage. 

9. If fixed limits are established, such 
as time limits in programs associated 
widi training and job placement, they 
should be contingent upon individu^ 
drcumstances (inci uding provisim of 
waivers for people with disabilities or 
other rweds), tlw capacity of the fed- 
eral government to guarantee adequate 
education and training services within 
the given time frame, the ability of 
dw economy to generate suffident 
numbecs of pennjrwnt jobs within 
reasonable geographic access, the 
needs of dependent children, and the 
government's capacity to provide the 
necessary support senices. 

10. Government policy should be flex- 
ible in assigning operational responsi- 
bility fordte design and implementa- 
tian of non-cash welfare programs, 
such as job training and child care, 
enabling partidpatian by a range of 
state ar^ local government ar>d non- 
govecnmoital agencies eKperietuvd in 
developing effective, localued service 
dsBveiy prograins. The policy, how- 
ever, must be based upon an adequate 
kvelof g ov er nmmthmdingfor a ervioe 
provision and clearly established gov- 
ernment standards of accountability. 

11. Welfarepragramsshouldempha- 
nae incentives over penalties. Family 
cap proviaions and other pimitive le- 
strictions endanger the welfare of 
children and fomUies and do not pro- 
mote self-suffidency. 


12. Welfare programs should facili- 
tate family stability by removing bars 
to participation by two parent fami- 
lies, and by not penalizing impover- 
ished families in %vhkd) both parents 
are employed. Reforms should make 
it easier to comtew some paid work 
with welfare bewfits, parhcularly in 
cases where only part-time and low 
wage work isavailable, without loss of 
health care, duld care, and other sup- 
port services, and to allow recipients 
to retain more of their earnings in or- 
der to save for future needs. 

13. P re fa re d remedies to poverty are 

those whkh support promote 

self-suffidency, and reward work, such 
as die earned inoosne lax credit (EITC). 
Ihe leceit expansion (rf the ETTC means 
diet families with one member waking 
fuU-ttme in a minimum wage job will be 
able to live above the poverty line. To 
ensure use of die ETTC, including 
awareness of advance paymoit avail- 
ability, outreach efforts, to both rcdpi- 
mls and employes, should beenhanced. 
All welfore tedpiertts, upon application 
for and departure from wdfore pn>- 
grens. should be notified in writing of 
the availability of the ETTC. Employers 
should be req^iired to inform new em- 
ployees of the option of having advann 
EMC payments available through their 
payraUL At the same time, the fiedcial 
govemmentahould continue toc9q>loie 
ways of estabbshmg a more effective 
and efficient advance payment system. 

14. Given that diild support enforce- 
ment services are oitical to preventing 
poverty, child support by absent par- 
ents should be enforced more vigor- 
ously dirau^ mechanisms such as: 
establishment of paternity as soon as 
possible followtr^ Urth; perixxlic up- 
date of guidelixiM for appropriate 
support paynwnt levels; interstate co- 
ordination of central registries fa col- 
lections and disbursements; and a 
federal child support enforcement 


clearir\ghouse, and other federal aasis- 
tance wherever possible. However, 
failure of efforts to establish paternity 
should not result in disqualificatiai 
fa welfare eligibility. A safety rwt of 
assured irunimum child support must 
be provided regardless of parents' 
employment status. 


Conclusion 

The NJCRAC is committei to calling to 
the attention of the fetirish and general 
community the problems associated with 
poverty, md to adpocatiag support for 
those pr ogra m s that will maoe atdmduak 
and ,^nmlws out of poverty toward self- 
sufficiency. The NJCRAC recognizes fed- 
eral. sidle, local, prnafe, and individual 
responsibility in worbng to develop a co- 
ordinated piv g ium of support for wdfm 
recipients artd their families. 

The NJCRAC urges local and national 
Jewish orffmaations to join in ccoJifion 
toilli oUier creic, religious, and advocacy 
organizations.and together todiseemmate 
this or simdar toe^tre reform pontian 
papers in Oieir states artd eorrmurdties, 
and toexprtsstheaepositions as preferred 
public policy to government officials, 
newspaper and magazine editorial bea r ds, 
and candidates for office in tMs election 
year 
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Chairman Shaw. Reverend Jones. 

STATEMENT OF REV. LARRY JONES, PRESmENT AND 
FOUNDER, FEED THE CHILDREN 

Reverend JONES. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and also 
Members of the Subcommittee, for inviting me to speak on behalf 
of the hungry children in America. 

A very specific word is missing in the Contract With America. I 
would like to add one word. Contract With America’s Children. I 
would also like to say that I am among friends. I have been to 
three Congressmen’s districts who are present this evening deliver- 
ing food. 

I would also like to say that I have been here since 3:30 and I 
have heard my testimony about 10 different times, in some cases, 
much better than I personally could give it. So I would like to veer 
from it just a little bit because you have my written testimony. I 
would like for you to know that we have taken food to all 48 con- 
tinental States and have 30 semis that are going all the time. In 
December 1993, we took over an old college in Oldahoma City, and 
the first thing we did was start a Head Start Program, then job 
training. We have counseling for substance abuse and first-time of- 
fenders. 

Most people don’t know it, but over 80 percent of the people in 
prison in Oklahoma, when they come out have a problem with sub- 
stance abuse. We have afterschool tutoring. We have a class on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights so they can get their GED. We have 
Grannj^s Closet so poor children can check out books and edu- 
cational toys. We have an athletic program and then we have mid- 
night basketball. 

You see, I work with Democrats and I work with Republicans. 
When we came up with midnight basketball, somebody said, oh, 
that is a Democrat idea. All of a sudden that just set me off be- 
cause I am an old basketball player from Kentucky, and I didn’t 
know the difference between a Democrat and a Republican on the 
basketball floor. But one of the things that I think is going to have 
to be addressed is what we have witnessed tonight. 

They have had three breaks. When they had the first break, I 
went back over across the street and saw positioning between the 
Republicans and between the Democrats, and the thing that is 
going to have to be settled before the problem of welfare can be re- 
solved is positioning. 

I have heard people today who have jumped on the poor. We all 
know somebody that has abused the system, but I also noticed 
today on the front page of the “Washington Post” that States had 
taken $3 billion in Medicaid that they weren’t supposed to take. So 
when you start making block grants to the States, somewhere 
there is going to have to be a safety net. 

Of course, I have always worked off the assumption that Will 
Rogers had, there is not a dime’s worth of difference between a 
Democrat and a Republican. I love you both. But this positioning 
has got to stop, and we are going to have to quit using the poor 
as political football. 

When they asked me to give testimony, I bought and read the 
Contract With America. Page 75 is one of the simplest answers. A 
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person on welfare gets $12,000 a year. A person on minimum wage 
gets $9,000. Very simple math. Get them a job at minimum wage, 
let them keep the medical benefits and the food stamps, and you 
work them right out of poverty. 

Even the Word says, the Word became flesh and dwelt among us. 
We are going to have to walk with the poor. They are not going 
to jump out of poverty. They may crawl. They may start walking. 
They will not jump. 

Now, you have already heard testimony that we are all maxed 
out. We cannot do any more. We are doing more than we possibly 
can. Giving is down. People are tired of seeing us come to the door 
with our handout. 

Therefore, I think we are going to have to use the words of Mar- 
tin Luther King who said, folks, the church is not the servant of 
the State; the church is the conscience of the State. I am sitting 
here tonight telling you that on Saturday nights, poor children 
have nothing to do. Over Christmas vacation, they don’t go skiing. 
Over spring break, they don’t go to Fort Lauderdale. 

Gentlemen, it is hell being poor, and I feel that my — all my views 
have changed since I started with my wife, feeding the children in 
1979. We have got a problem out there and the problem is too big 
to be left up to politicians. 

We are going to have to roll up our sleeves and work together 
and get down in the ditch, and here is what I have discovered in 
the ditch. In the ditch, you don’t ask, are you a Republican, are you 
a Democrat? You don’t ask if you are a Christian or if you are a 
Jew. You have a job that is so immense in front of you and that 
child of the future is so precious to you that you roll up your 
sleeves and you go to work. This is what we need today. I am out- 
raged sitting here for 5 hours and going across the street and see- 
ing the positioning. 

Did you know that right now the Republicans are acting like the 
Democrats did 2 years ago and people are saying to me, didn’t the 
Democrats get it in November? Hold it. Republicans didn’t get it 
in 1992 when they lost the Presidency. Nobody knew that was com- 
ing, and the real question is, what does it have to do with hungry 
children? 

And so tonight I hold up to you the hungry children of America, 
and I am saying to you, I will come to your district, I don’t care 
what your religious faith is, what your political party is, we will 
work with you. These people here will work with you, but we got 
a problem that is bigger than all of us and it is going to take us 
all to solve it. 

Please, in the name of hungry children of America, quit bickering 
over whether it is a Democrat or Republican idea and remember, 
it is amazing how much you can get done when you don’t care who 
gets the credit. 

Mr. Levin. Amen. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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REVEREND LARRY JONES TESTIMONY 
BEFORE THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
HUMAN RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE 

JANUARY 30. 1995 

Dear Mr. Chairman and Members of die Subcommittee: 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of die Subcommittee for inviting me to speak 
on behalf of the hungry children in America. 

There is a only one word missing in the "Contract With America." 

1995 is the most pivotal benchmark in modem American politics, and this is the time 
to seize the atmosphere and bring about real, e^ectual change in welfare that clearly tells 
your constituents that today Congress is making a bipartisan "Contract With All America." 

For the past quarter of a century. Democrats and Republicans; the rich and poor; the 
white collar and blue collar; men and women; young and old have complained about the 
welfare system. 

Everyone in this room agrees, change is desperately needed. On history's clock, this 
may be our only hour to make the welfare programs work for the children who Feed The 
Children delivers food to every day. 

Let's not lose time on history's clock. We have an opportunity to write the pages in 
our children's history books on how America's poor was not lost to partisanship nor a periodic 
political skirmish. 

The families we meet through Feed The Children's programs are not graduates from 
high-level schools and colleges that teach theory, but the College of Life - where every day is 
is a lesson in choices and decisions in order to survive. 

As they struggle through the courses of the College of Life, lobbyists representing 
other interests are pounding the hallways of Congress. 

Who is lobbying for the poor? Who is lobbying for the children? No one because 
without funds, they are powerless. Therefore, their concerns are not heard in the hallways of 
Congress. 

When these programs were developed in the mid- 1930$, they were developed to serve 
children, orphans and widows. 

Now, somewhere in the rhetoric of the day, children have gotten lost. And if we don’t 
find them, we're setting a whole different tone and flavor for what our society is going to be 
in the future. 

The poor children are crying out for help, but our society is not hearing them until 
they grow up and become gun-toting teenagers. 

It is a matter of having programs and services that will not penalize the children who 
right now cannot care for themselves or scream loud enough to be heard. 

In addition to the 1 in 7 children who are currently on welfare, there is another whole 
segment sitting on the edge of welfare whose parents are working more than one job. 

Last month, the Labor Department stated that there are more Americans holding down 
two or more jobs than there are unemployed. 

For the past 25 years, multiple-job holders has increased 88 percent, and it is this 
segment of the population who are going the extra mile to provide for their families and 
trying to stay off of welfare. 

Obviously, they do not have the financial means nor time for lobbying state and 
federal governments. However, appropriate programs and services will help keep them from 
slipping across the edge into welfare. 

Welfare reform will always be an intensely debated issue because old stereotypes die 

hard. 

TOP 10 FACR THAT BREAK WELFARE RECIPIENT STEREOTVPES: 

1. 90% of welfare recipients are acting personally responsible because they are pursuing 
means to provide for their families. Several million families use welfare programs 
according to its original intent; 

2. Over half of welfare recipients are white; 

3. Most AFDC recipients do not another child for a mere $8? a month which 
doesn't even buy diapers. 
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4. Welfare programs combined are only 3% of the federal budget; it's not the threat to 
balancing the budget, 

5. Oklahoma's average AFDC recipient is a 24>year-old divorced woman with 11 years of 
schooling, some work experience and two children; 

6. The average age of first receipt of Oklahoma's AFDC services is 24.3 years old; 

7. A majority of AFDC recipients already leave the program at around 2 years (26 
months in 1993); 

8. Two-thirds of all women raised in welfare families avoid turning to the system as 
adults; 

9. Most recipients would get off of welfare if they could keep their medical benefits; 

10. More than half (57%) of welfare mothers have a high school diploma. The average 
educational level in Oklahoma is 11.8 years. 

Feed The Children has found that a home without enough food to feed a family is also 

a home lacking other basic essentials, such as proper clothing, electricity to warm the home, 

medicine, transportation and a working-level education. 

Then, die family finds itself entrapped in the agonies of poverty. 

TOP 10 AGONIES OF THE POOR: 

1. The "Contract With America" cites one of the major agonies on page 75: A single 
mother can make $3,000 more per year by staying home receiving welfare benefits 
versus working at a minimum wage job while losing the benefits; 

2. There are usually more days in the month than money for most poor families. 

Likewise, most of the feeding centers across the country run out of food before the 
end of the month The last week of many months, American families are penniless and 
hungry; 

3. Fixed income creates depression which manifests a lack of motivation to work. 

People need something to get up for in the mornings. 

— Just south of the glitzy, hi^-rent Dallas skyline is an area called Sand 

Branch where the living conditions are comparable to any Third World 
neighborhood — no indoor plumbing, homes filled with smoke from wood- 
buming stoves for warmth and some have 15 people living in a two-room 
shack. 

We met a lady there a couple years ago who said she was depressed 
because she was living on a fixed income and not working. Recently, we met 
her again. 

She told us how the simple act of bringing her food two years ago made 
her fee! that someone cared and diat the food gave her the little extra hope and 
courage necessary to look for a job. 

Today, she is employed and has extra cash to repair the holes in her 
home's exterior walls so that she can provide a warm, respectable home for her 
son. 

4. Th^ risk their medicrd benefits if they take the initiative to get off of welfare because 
many jobs do not come widi health insurance, or it is too much of a deduction out 
their paycheck. 

— At Feed The Children, we have one of the most economical health insurance 
programs. For a family, it still costs over $200 a month which is a substantial 
amount of money for anyone; 

5. The cost of day care cancels any incentive to work at low-paying jobs; 

6. The risk of selling drugs makes more sense than working at low-paying jobs. 

In our work with gang membei^ one told me that it did not make economic 
sense for him to work at a minimum wage job when he is supporting his 
mother, wife and child and can make a $1,000 a day without even working. 

But, he decided that a minimum wage job made personal sense because it 
would keep him out of prison. 

7. Many welfare recipients are bound to their locale and cannot afford to move where 
jobs are more accessible, nor are they able to travel for interviews; 

8. Many cannot afford a car to drive to vrork because owning a car also requires money 
for insurance, gasoline, parking, maintenance and repairs; 
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9. Some families get so far behind that when they do get a job, it takes years to catch up, 
long after losing welfare benefits; 

10. Constant trade-offs; Do 1 pay the electricity or water before they're cut off which will 
require additional costs to reconnect, or do I feed the children? 

To address these traps, a couple years ago Feed The Children went beyond putting 
food on the table and began The S.P.O.T. which is short for Shaping People of Today. 

The S.P.O.T. provides welfare families service for all of its members in order to halt 
the inter-generational cycle of poverty. 

Parents and single mothers receive job training, assistance, placement and follow-up 
counseling, educational training, nutritional and budget classes, and life-skills training, 
teenagers benefit from a variety of athletic programs; and smaller children participate in Head 
Start programs, access to a library filled with educational toys and books and athletic 
programs. 

At our basketball clinics for small children, we noticed that they arrived lethargic. We 
soon discovered that none had eaten breakfast, so we began providing food each morning. 
They had a sudden burst of energy, enthusiasm, increased level of concentration and 
motivation to learn for the next three hours. 

Many opinion leaders have criticized midnight basketball programs, but they are 
admitting their own ignorance about the daily lives of poor children. They simply do not 
have anything to do on Saturday nights. 

Idleness is the devil's workshop. In America, we have given Saturday nights to 
idleness which has precipitated the drive-by shootings and gang-related crimes that we read 
about in the Sunday papers. 

We must address the effects of poverty on today's children before they grow up and 
become gun-toting teenagers 

In Pearl's Kitchen . Pearl Bailey wrote over twenty years ago that "hungry people 
cannot be good at learning or producing anything, except perhaps violence." 

During 1994, 300 single mothers with children and older adults, who have never 
faced the need for assistance, have graduated from The S.P.O.T. 's job assistance program. 

Their current employers are so happy with their work ethic and ability to peiform the duties, 
that many are requesting additional referrals for employment 

The first graduate who we placed in a job. Ismael, was receiving food stamps and 
living in a shelter because he had no place to go ai^er being released from prison. Before 
coming to The S.P.O.T., he had no hope of ever finding a decent wage-earning job. 

Within the first 90 days at his new job. he was selected Employee of the Month and 
later promoted to supervisor. He now has a home, a s^ure job, owns a car, and most of all, 
a new lease on life. His employer has hired additional graduates from The S.P.O.T.. 

This example is typical of the responses we receive from graduates and employers. 

In our fifteen years of delivering food to poor families across America and during the 
past year of personally assisting individuals and families to get back on their feet, we have 
found that the following incentives would be real reforms: 

TOP 10 WAYS TO IMPROVE WELFARE PROGRAMS 

1. Increase jobs in rural and small town areas. Job training is great, but inconsequential 
when there are not any jobs in the welfare recipient's locale, 

2. Provide incentives to finish high school. 68% of those on AFDC rolls have never 
finished high school and many lack even the most rudimentary skills, such as the 
ability to read a map; 

3. Provide an incentive to work. During former President Ronald Reagan's transition in 
1980, many able-bodied recipients were petrified that he would carry out his campaign 
promise and slash welfare They hustled to get jobs. But soon their fears of campaign 
rhetoric subsided and many returned to the public dole. It was clear that simply 
fearing the loss of social assistance may have been the greatest motivater to get their 
lives in order 

Rather than using fear as the big stick, we can utilize compassion and 
commitment with a "fill the gap" measure which will reduce the number of 
recipients returning to welfare Once employed, "fill the gap" by continuing 
medical and child care benefits for a period of transition while the recipient is 
trying to catch up and get their feet on the ground financially; 
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For example, a single mother can make SI 2,000 per year on welfare programs, 
but only $9,000 at a minimum wage job. The government can save $9,000 per 
family by continuing her medical and food stamps while she's being paid by a 
private employer. Most of all, she is gaining self worth and independence. 

4. Provide a tax credit to companies as an incentive for employing individuals who are 
trying to get off of welfare; 

Oklahoma has been at the forefront of welfare reform, and last year, more than 
3,500 people moved into unsubsidized employment. These numbers could 
increase by providing a tax credit to employers. 

5. Deter inter-generational dependency through Leam-fare which requires 80% school 
attendance to receive AFDC benefits. Leam-fare begins this spring in two Oklahoma 
school districts. 

6. Deter food stamp fraud and theft. Although a small percentage of welfare program 
users abuse the system, in all the homes I have visited across the country, 1 have never 
seen a $600 toilet seat in a welfare home. 

Oklahoma will begin this summer an electronic benefits transfer card that 
functions similar to a credit card and will reduce abuse. 

7. Provide public service work opportunities which will help weave welfare recipients 
into America's mainstream working fabric. 

Oklahoma is seeking a 3-year limit on benefits, at which time recipients have 
to fulfill public service work requirements. 

8. Raise the maximum worth allowed for a recipient's car from $1,500 to $5,000. 
Recipient families need a car so th^ can have transportation to interviews and jobs 
that may be outside of their immediate locale and because public transportation, if 
available, has limited routes and time schedules. 

9. "Head Start" should be renamed "Equal Start" so that poor children feel that they are 
on the same playing field as middle-class children; 

10. Take reform to the front lines. The Personal Responsibility Ac! acknowledges that the 
best solutions come from the states, not Washington, D.C. Regardless of success or 
failure, Washington cannot wash itself from responsibility by turning it over to the 
states. Whichever level welfare programs are administered, safety nets need to be 
built in for the thousands of unique cases ranging from south Chicago to the 
Appalachia to Indian Reservations. 

The government can assist in taking the aid directly to the needy by providing 
tax credits to non-governmental groups, such as feeding centers that are on the 
front line distributing food and odier essentials directly to the people. 

— Hubert Humphrey stated "the impersonal hand of government can never 
replace the helping hand of a neighbor." 

A report in the Independent Sector found that churches and synagogues are the 
primary service providers for neighborhoods The poorer the community, the 
larger impact by the church or synagogue. 

Programs similar to The S.P.O.T. in Oklahoma City, which provide a variety of 
social services, can be the safety net for those who need extra attention not 
provided by state or local governments. 

A middle-aged mother who graduated from The S P O T, program stated 
that it helped her to overcome fear of applying for jobs and boosted her 
self-confidence She felt looked down upon by the Department of 
Human Services staff which perpetuated her loss of confidence and 
courage 

MINIMIIM-WAGE COMPUTER JOB 

I know that the subcommittee members have heard countless reasons why people 
remain on welfare and how it can be fixed, so I would like to recap these reasons by taking a 
closer look at the old adage, give a man a fish and you feed him for a day, but teach him to 
fish and you feed him for a lifetime. 

For the sake of today’s reality, I will use a minimum-wage job as a substitute for 
going fishing. 

Once upon a lime, a mother of two children wanted to get off welfare; she decided to 
take control of her life, apply this old adage, and began working in an entry-level position at 
a computer firm as an assembler at minimum-wage. 
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First, the mother, Alison, has to have a car to get to work because the bus route 
doesn't include the suburbs. 

But, she's afraid to drive because her car frequently breaks down. 

Alison cannot afford to pay S200 to have it fixed because then she wouldn't have any 
money to pay the gas, water and electric bills. 

She's determined not to let any barriers obstruct her path toward independence and a 
productive life, so she goes ahead and drives to work, dropping off her toddlers, Ryan and 
Leslie, at the day care center. 

The cost of day care is $13S per week for both children, but her minimum wage job as 
a computer assembler only brings home $180 per week. 

While restoring self-worth and earning independence, she's now spending 75% of her 
money — earned the old-fashioned way — on day care. 

On Alison's first day at work, she finds her peers are mostly college graduates, who 
are also trying to make ends meet. 

But now, she loses a little bit of hope for a promotion to a better paying job within the 
company because her peers have an advanced education, and she is still completing her GED 
in between working 40 hours a week and maintaining a decent home for Ryan and Leslie. 

Alison remains motivated to get off welfare and refuses to lose any courage or to feel 
threatened by her fellow high achievers and works as hard as she can. 

At 10:00, Alison meets some of her new colleagues in the coffee-break room. The first 
person she meets is Patty who has worked on the assembly line for four years and is still 
making minimum wage. 

Patty had one year of college before marrying and now is the single mother of three 
children. She explains that after four consistent years of working, she still cannot properly 
feed and clothe her children on her wages. 

Since the assembly-line work is a dead-end job at this company, Patty said she works 
a second job on Friday nights, Saturdays and Sundays. 

Although this second job helps her pay die bills, she never gets to see her children. 

Patty said she read an article last mondi where the Labor Department released figures 
citing more Americans are holding down two or more jobs than there are unemployed. 

"You know," said Patty, "they say teach a person to fish and you feed them for a 
lifetime, but I've been fishing and I still can't feed my family through the end of the month. 
Apparently, fishing in this market doesn't pay." 

Patty tells Alison that if the power suiters in Washington really wanted us off welfare, 
they would at least encourage companies to pay ivhat welfare pays. 

"I may have only completed one year of college, but you know the Democrats 
approach hasn't worked and I checked out the 'Contract With America' the other day at the 
library," Patty continued. 

"The solution is very simple, but because Uiey try to complicate everything, th^ didn't 
even notice it in their own book " (Patty's answer is on page 75 in the "Contract With 
America” paperback version.) 

"I can make $12,000 a year on welfare programs, but only $9,000 at my minimum 
wage job. The government could easily save $9,000 by letting me work and continuing my 
medical benefits and food stamps. In the meantime, I'm restoring my seif-worth and being a 
productive citizen.” 

Sitting at the next table is Natasha who begins to tell Alison and Patty how she 
completed her masters degree in business administration and even worked for a National 
Football League player. 

Natasha added that the government could provide an incentive to companies by 
offering tax credits for hiring employees who are trying to get off of welfare. 

At the end of football season, Natasha lost her job and has not been able to find 
another one. So she's assembling computers in order to put food on the table for her children. 

Natasha confided to the group about how she and her husband decided to divorce so 
that she could get more money as a single mother — for the children's sake. 

She said it seems that this cycle of poverty breeds dissension. 

Then during the scheduled lunch hour, an older woman named Betty told Alison that 
if it had not been for her church food pantiy. that her family would not have had enough food 
to eat after her husband lost his job at the town's Savings and Loan due to layoffs. 

Betty said "Hubert Humphrey must have been right when he said 'the impersonal hand 
of government can never replace the helping hand of a neighbor 
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However, her husband's hopes had been raised upon hearing that one of his laid-off 
friends got a decent-paying job at the next town's bank. 

Betty told Alison "well, that's great, but he is only one in 2S9.S29 Oklahomans in line 
for decent-paying jobs." 

Alison wondered how it is that during campaigns when politicians listen to the voters 
concerns at media-hyped town hall meetings and when they arrive in Washington, they seem 
to lose their memory. 

Alison's remedy is that politicians may need to be treated for Alzheimer's. 

Natasha looks and sees two pastors on dieir weekly visits. She calls them over and 
tells them that they were discussing die downside of their jobs and why we are worse off than 
when we were on welfare. 

Dr. William Bormer, of Christ Church, and Reverend Homer Smith, of Greater Hope 
God In Christ Soon Coming King A.M.E. Churdi. said they combined the efforts of their 
exclusively v^ite and African-American churches because diey were amazed at how much 
can get done when no one cares who gets the credit. 

Reverend Smith said he doesn't understand Washington. People say Democrats 
understand udiat happened in November 1994, but I don't think they understand any more 
than the Republicans did in 1992. 

I guess Will Rogers was right — there's not a dime's worth of difference between the 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Dr. Bonner agrees by saying we ought to follow the command of our Lord by having 
a banquet for the poor, the hurting and the rejected. Today's polibcal parries have "parries" 
for themselves. 

Dr. Bormer asks everyone if diey read about the $1S,0D0 — and the $50,000 — per 
plate parties. 

Alison said "you don't have to have a party for me . . . just help me keep food on the 

table." 

Reverend Smith mentioned that he saw on ABC "Prime Time" a story about an 
African-American woman who sells food stamps and buys drugs which gives the wrong 
impression since most Americans already believe more blacks are on welfare than whites. 

Reverend Smith conrinued that we til should know by now that actually half of 
welfare recipients are white and that only 10% misuse the system. 

Ano^er employee said "well, all 1 have to say is that no one will ever rind a $600 
toilet seat in a welfare mother's home." 

Betty laid bets that probably most sitting legislators did not personally know a poor 
person, nor anyone who had ever been on welfare. 

But, she hoped that maybe Congresswoman Lynn Woolsey will begin to educate her 
peers about life on welfare. 

Betty said if the govemmmt gives the mon^ to states, they had better have safety 
nets because everyone will not fall into the same category. 

Just as diey were wripping up on how Washington probably intends to throw the 
responsibility back to the states so that they can escape any blame, a part-time employee. 
Jefirey, became ill. Everyone rushed to his aid, and one of the college-graduates started to 
call for an ambulance. 

But the ailing man said not to call because his medical bills are already 
insurmountable, taking every penny he earns at work. As a part-time employee. Jeffrey said 
that he does not have any medical benefits. 

A sense of hopelessness overwhelms Alison and squashes any courage and 
motivation. She begins to leave work, and now her car won't start. 

If her children. Ryan and Leslie, are not picked up within 15 minutes, the day care 
will charge her an extra $1 per minute that she is late. 

Panic takes over, eventually the car starts. Alison is 15 minutes late to the day care 
center and she has to fork over $15 which was budgeted for food. 

It's the last week of the month when the local food pantry usually runs out of food, so 
Alison, Ryan and Leslie arrive home to sit down for dinner — at an empty table. 

The next morning, Alison has to miss work in order to locate a food pantry with food 
which can only be done during business hours. In the meantime, she loses her morning 
wages - $17. 

The frustration is too much, so she buys some cheap cocaine in order to escape the 
moment. But she still finds herself entrapped in the cycle of poverty. 
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These are real stories, but the names were changed to protect the victims of poverty 
CLOSING 

American voters made one of the boldest moves ever in modem political history. 
Collectively, they have become the commander>in-diief of the legislative branch with orders 
for a revolution of far greater impact than die executive branch during the Reagan Revolution. 

The American electorate has breathed a second wind into President Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address "that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth." 

Your constituents, in their new role as commander-in-chief, expect a bold, swift 
response to a tall order. Otherwise, they are capable of ordering dishonorable discharges 
again in November 1996. 

An African proverb states "poverty makes a free man become a slave." 

Programs like AFDC, combined with food stamps and housing assistance, although 
meant for good, have broken up more families dtan slavery ever did. 

As a result of these broken families, children are being raised without fathers in the 
home. This single fact contributes more than anything to the chaotic atmosphere in America. 

The downward spiral of poverty is the root for many of our country’s ailments. The 
deeper the root grows, the more crime, drugs, illegitimacy and illiteracy sprout like 
uncontrollable weeds. 

As a child, I remember watching my mother pull weeds in the yard. Congress needs a 
weed-pulling 104th Session and spend the necessary time on shaping an elective welfare 
program that encourages an upward spiral out of poverty and starves the ailments. 

Even Aristotle and Marcus Aurelius knew in their days that "poverty is the mother of 

crime." 

A current congressman of the majority party told me recently that both Democrats and 
Republicans are only nibbling at the welfare problem. 

In the meantime, the new Congress is distracting itself by playing "gotcha politics" 
and "gotcha journalism," instead of focusing on real problems. 

I hope that I do not have to return in 25 years to testify about a mess that was created 
in 1995. Welfare reform is inevitable. It's something that is needed. Hopefully, we have 
learned why the War on Poverty programs have not worked and we'll get it right in 1995. 

As a voter, I charge each of you to respond to the electorate's order for welfare reform 
with boldness, statesmanship and leadership. 

Voters have expressed a contempt, similar to Walter Lippmann's tone in Drift and 
Mastery, for "anyone who picks his way through the world as if he were walking on eggs." 

Government exists not that some can have more, but that alt can have some. 

Make today the beginning of the "Contract With All America." 
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Mr. Rangel. Listen, there goes those bells again, but let me say 
this. Those children are going to need some help. If we were deal- 
ing with capital gains tax cuts tonight, there would be lines outside 
trying to get into this room and every seat would be filled, but un- 
fortunately, if you have the votes, you move with it and the kids 
are going to lose. 

I just wish there was some way that nobody in America could 
say, I didn’t know they meant that. And I want to thank you all 
for waiting so long to share with us what is in your hearts and try 
to think of some way that the rest of America that mean well, look 
at the fine print. Everyone is frustrated with the system, but most 
people didn’t know that they meant to do this. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Collins. 

I am going to be very brief. I have to go and vote as well. 

I would like to associate myself with the remarks made by my 
colleague from New York, Mr. Rangel. And I would like to thank 
Ms. Nelson and the ministers of the clergy for your testimony be- 
fore this Committee. And I, too, would trust that all of us, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, will put children first and think what 
is in the best interest of our children and the poor children of this 
country more so than an3^hing else. 

Thank you again. 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. Well, as you can see, we are quite busy 
running back and forth across the street. I think we all need a set 
of roller skates. We do appreciate each of you coming and your pa- 
tience in waiting to testify, and we do hate it that there has been 
such an interruption in between testimonies. 

Larry, I just caught the tail end of your comments. I wish I had 
been here to hear the full amount, as I had heard most of the other 
speakers, because it sounded like you were just bringing over a car- 
ryover from yesterday. I am sure you had a real stemwinder yester- 
day morning in the pulpit, so it sounded like you were carrying it 
forward. 

I think it is very important to understand that no one group, no 
one party, no one individual has the answer to the situation we are 
facing with welfare reform or welfare replacement, or however you 
want to describe it. I think you made a very good point that it 
shouldn’t matter who gets the credit, but what is done. Getting the 
job done is what is important. 

We are not only faced with trying to do something in the area 
of just welfare reform itself as far as that type of legislation, but 
we are faced with several other areas of legislation that we are 
dealing with that I think go hand in hand with welfare reform, and 
that is in the area of job creation. We must put back in place the 
necessary incentives, and I don’t think we are looking at quite all 
the things that we need to look at in tax reforms with just the bills 
that we have facing us, we have put forth with the Contract With 
America. 

I think we have to go further into the Tax Codes later on this 
year or sometime early next year, but if we are going to have any 
success with this program, we must look at the incentives and ere- 
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ate jobs that pay people enough to look away from that incentive 
to stay on welfare and look toward the job placement. 

So I am hoping again that not only will we have bipartisan ef- 
forts in the area of welfare reform or welfare replacement, but we 
will also have bipartisan effort in the area of creating jobs to put 
those people — remove them from welfare to a work setting. 

I see a couple of my colleagues are back. 

Questions, Ms. Dunn, or Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sorry about not hearing the rest of your testimony. They got us 
on a wild schedule tonight. 

Rabbi, I would like to have a little dialog about some of the 
things that you addressed. You mentioned in the Bible that there 
is a long history of taking care of the poor, those who are truly 
needy, but from my understanding of reading the Bible, it was vol- 
untary. It was not a forced giving — I mean, it was a commandment 
from God but it wasn’t a commandment from the government to 
take care of the poor. 

Rabbi Saperstein. Yes. 

Mr. Ensign. And the reason I bring that up is because the word 
“compassion” means to suffer with, and it seems difficult to me for 
the government to be compassionate by definition. It seems that 
private organizations, churches, synagogues, local charitable-type 
organizations, there is that human factor there, that somebody is 
not subjugated to a bureaucrat waiting in a line. And while there 
needs to be some — whether it is Federal Government, local govern- 
ment, State government, whatever — there has to be some Wnd of 
an involvement there, especially how massive the system is now, 
until at least we can work toward more of a charitable-type situa- 
tion, but it seems to me that it is so much more compassionate. 

It seems to me that it is a system that is more of a hand up than 
a handout, and it is done so much more with taking into account 
specific needs instead of a cookie-cutter approach to every single 
case. 

Your comments? 

Rabbi Saperstein. These are important questions and I am glad 
that you put them on the table. In each profession, there are cer- 
tain assumptions that people who live and breathe in that profes- 
sion know about, and there is much you take for granted in politi- 
cal life that we may not know. Let me just share with you one 
thing that everyone at this table is aware of. 

Mr. Ensign. By the way, I haven’t been here long enough to take 
it for granted. 

Rabbi Saperstein. In the Bible, there is no word for charity. Let 
me also point out: I have been teaching Jewish law for 15 years 
at Georgetown Law School and have written widely in this area. 
There is no word for charity. It doesn’t exist. The word in the text 
is tzedaka, and it is the only word we have that approximates char- 
ity. It is a word that means righteousness and justice, and it refers 
to the money an individual gives to help poor people. It is called 
tzedaka money. 

That system was incumbent upon people. It was the equivalent 
to a taxation system. You could do more over and above that if you 
wanted, but you owed that, coming from the Biblical idea that 
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what we own, we own in a trust relationship with God. “The Earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” And the Jewish tradition 
understood that, as trustees we were obligated to share the wealth 
that God had entrusted to us with those of God’s children who were 
less fortunate. 

The second point I would make is that, in the Bible, it wasn’t to- 
tally clear who insured that the poor would be fed and the widow 
and orphan taken care of, who would insure that the comer of the 
field would be set aside for the hungry. But by Talmudic times, 
2,000 years ago — at the time that Jesus lived — it was widely 
agreed upon, i^d it is different than either liberalism or conserv- 
atism today. It was both an individual responsibility and also a 
governmental responsibility. 

Every community had to have at least four major social welfare 
funds, plus a school for rich and poor alike, a food fund, a money 
fund, a clothing fund and a burial fimd. In the Middle Ages, that 
had grown into a full network of social welfare institutions run by 
the community, as a matter of fundamental justice, akin to the 
ones that we have today. And government could intervene in the 
workings of the economic institutions in order to make them fairer 
and more equitable. 

The tradition was also very sophisticated and knew many of the 
counterproductive problems that we face today, problems with 
which you are wrestling with. The tradition dealt with all of these 
problems, but the test was always protecting the children and the 
vulnerable to make sure that, in Paul Tillich’s words, I think it 
was, God’s pervasive preference for the poor was taken care of. 
That was our responsibility, and that is what we are asking of you. 

Reform it in whatever way you want, but make sure we don’t re- 
form it by plunging more people into poverty and hurting more 
children. That is the basic test. 

Mr. Ensign. The point I think a lot of us want to make is that 
right now we are destroying the children. We have done that for 
the last umpteen number of years, percentagewise so many more 
children than we ever destroyed before by our welfare system. Our 
welfare system has destroyed the inner-city family, has destroyed 
those children. They grow up with more crime, with more feeling 
of despair vuider the current system. And sajdng that we are doing 
that to protect the children would be just as wrong as doing noth- 
ing. What we have to do is we have to seek to try to do the best 
that we can for these children, for the next generations. 

Rabbi Saperstein. We are the ones who work on the ground 
with these people. None of us are naive about the reality of the 
problems that you identified. There may be a little of the post hoc, 
propter-hoc policy that because two things happen in sequence, 
they are connected, because welfare is what it is and the other 
problems are connected. 

Putting that aside, every one of the problems you are wrestling 
with, we recognize. And as you heard alluded in the testimony 
here, to every one of those problems, we can suggest effective, prov- 
en responses. Substantial programs to address them not in a naive 
sense of maintaining just the status quo, but changing the status 
quo to strengthen families, to reduce illegitimate births, to reduce 
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fraud. We can talk about things that work, that really work, in a 
way that won’t penalize the children. 

We ask you to look at this testimony carefully in that light to see 
other ways than the Contract has proposed, the Personal Respon- 
sibility Act has proposed, to achieve the very goals you want with- 
out punishing the children. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Reverend Kammer. May I add something? 

I think there is a vast misunderstanding of the capacity and the 
relative roles of government and the churches. What we do, most 
of us, all of us I think, is we help people in those moments of crisis 
when whatever their means of income — job, AFDC, SSI, Social Se- 
curity — doesn’t meet their needs. So we help them with the rent 
deposit that they can’t put together or to pay the medical bill that 
they can’t deal with, and so forth. 

None of us provide baseline income to poor families. That is a 
task, and this is in Catholic social teaching, that this Nation recog- 
nized 60 years ago that we did not have the capacity for. 

Mr. Ensign. If you will indulge me for 30 seconds. 

Mr. Collins. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

From my perspective, that is wrong. From my perspective, the 
church isn’t an institution. The chxu-ch is the people in that institu- 
tion. We need to have the church, the synagogues, take the roles 
back. Bring back where a family sees another family in need, a 
widow, or whoever it is, in need and they adopt that family as a 
body, and that is where I think the church’s role is. I don’t think 
that is government’s role. 

Reverend Kammer. Let me give you an example; we were serving 
3 million people in 1981. We are serving 10.5 million people in 
1993. In those 3 million people in 1981, only 1 million needed 
emergency assistance, food and shelter. So for 2 million others, 
what we were doing was helping people get back on their feet. Now 
it is 7 million people needing emergency assistance, food and shel- 
ter, because of the downturn in the economy and the cutback in 
government programs and services. 

So we have reached out and stretched ourselves, and all of us 
can give you statistics like that, but, in fact, the very burdens that 
have been pushed onto us because people can’t meet their basic 
needs, make it impossible for us to do the long-term personal 
change kinds of work we had always done to help people get back 
on their feet. We have — I mean, it is a 700-percent increase in 
Catholic Charities across this country in 12 years. So we have done 
that. 

But what we hear you saying to us, sir, in the Contract is, there 
are another 5 million people coming, folks, who are going to need 
that baseline income for themselves, which we have never had the 
resources to provide. Our people are immensely generous, and our 
parishes across this country have opened soup kitchens and food 
banks and food pantries and reached out to families and done 
emergency assistance and driven people to the doctor, and so forth, 
but we cannot carry the burden that we see — this is universal — ^you 
are about to lay on us. 
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Mr. Collins. Let’s move on and Ms. Dunn, do you have a ques- 
tion, please? 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sorry that I missed most of your testimony, but it wasn’t because 
we didn’t want to be here. 

Father Kammer, I wanted to ask you a question. I was interested 
in your question, the idea of the atonement child, and it is a point 
of view I hadn’t considered before. It was very interesting to me. 

I wanted you to link that up with your comment that “orphanages 
are us.” 

As you know, we have discussed this concept and been ridiculed 
by a lot of folks who don’t understand the meaning behind it. I 
would like you to give us the perspective of the Catholic Church 
and how you provided the sort of care that is so useful to a mother 
and child together and perhaps design a model that might be use- 
ful to us as we put our program together. 

Reverend Kammer. Thank you for the question. As I say, we take 
care of about 20 percent of the kids in the country who are in some 
form of alternate care, out-of-home care, whether it is foster care, 
group homes, or the more traditional residential facilities. 

We think there is a place for all of that spectrum of care, depend- 
ing on the kids. Our people who run the more, what you would call, 
restrictive residential facilities, think we often get luds too late off 
the foster care system that come to us with very, very severe, mul- 
tiple presenting problems, who would have been better off if they 
had come to us 5 years earlier. There is a need to look at the child 
welfare system around that question. 

We distinguish, and this is the point, the conversation on welfare 
and the problem of orphanages which was the political debate over 
the last 6 or 8 weeks. The question about child welfare and the 
child welfare system and abuse is separate from the question of 
AFDC or family income support, and I think they have to be looked 
at separately. 

But in that area, let me come back to that, of young teen par- 
ents, we have argued for, in our presentation and from the experi- 
ence of our agencies of about 10 years of some trial and error pro- 
grams, that for young teen mothers, we think they need a struc- 
tured environment with supportive services to help them be good 
parents and to raise their kids and to avoid future pregnancies, 
and so forth. And that can be done either in their home, if the 
home is not a place of violence and sexual abuse, and so forth, or 
it needs to be done in an alternate structured environment, which 
could be, again, depending on the mother and child, a group home, 
sheltered environment, apartment living, where the other services 
are offered to them. And we think they need that. And that will, 
in our experience, reverse the repetition. There is both a cycle of 
poverty and a cycle of teen pregnancy in this country. 

And so that is what we have tried to offer to the Committee. And 
so we would see just not giving a check, for example, to a young 
teen mother and sending her out to an apartment. That is a de- 
structive process, we think. 

Ms. Dunn. And I really think that is what we are trying to get 
at when we hear Members on oiu- side of the aisle talk about or- 
phanages. Maybe that is not the right term anymore. It is that 
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same idea of a structured, loving environment, where the young 
girl and her child will have a chance of avoiding that cycle that 
none of us wants. 

Reverend Kammer. But they are immensely expensive, and that 
part of the debate was correct on the other side of the aisle. In 
other words, the whole country made a decision 50, 60 years ago — 
actually the material I read says at the turn of this century — that 
it was better not to institutionalize children unnecessarily. Nobody 
is talking orphanages in the sense of taking 1-month-old babies 
and putting them into a facility. None of those exist anymore. It 
is always done in the context where you can have either a loving 
parent or an alternate to a loving parent, but that some children, 
and even some mothers with children, need a more structured envi- 
ronment. 

But it is very expensive, and so all the States, everyone, have 
pushed the people needing help as much as possible into the least 
structured environment. But we think the full spectrum has to 
exist across the country, and different people will need different re- 
sponses to their needs. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. 

Again, thank each of you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Chairman, let me if I could, just put a 
point in here with Father Kammer, because I think there is a lot 
out there that is misunderstood. 

What you are talking about for the young mom, putting her in 
a structured environment, that is what our bill says. It just says 
that we are not going to pay cash benefits. You are against that. 

You are against the cash benefits, so are we, but we are not cut- 
ting them off. We are not walking away from these people. They 
are the most vulnerable among us. We want to keep the mother 
with the child and we are going to do all we can to see that that 
happens. 

So I think there is a lot of fear out there that is unjustified. This 
is not a heartless bill. We are working together, we are trying to 
work together. 

I thii^. Reverend Jones, you made reference to some bipartisan 
efforts going on. There are. We have a team put together of the 
Governors. We have heard from three Democrat and three Repub- 
lican Governors. We are on the same track. We disagree around the 
fringes and around the edges, but we are working together. 

The President convened us down at the White House this week- 
end. We saw people working together and cooperating like we have 
never seen before. And so we are working together. We are talking 
about the poor. We are talking about children, and we are going 
to see these children are taken care of. 

I think one thing that everyone on this panel and everyone up 
here on the Committee will agree upon, the present system is bro- 
ken, the present system needs to be repaired, and we are going to 
do it and we are going to do it in a bipartisan way. 

We will have our disagreements and those disagreements will be 
what is amplified, but when it is done, we are going to have a prod- 
uct that is a lot better than what we have today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, every time I hear from Chairman 
Shaw, I feel better, because the things I have been reading that 
have been attributed to your party, are not the kind, compassionate 
words that I hear from you, I believe. 

I have just heard these wonderful centers for mothers being de- 
scribed, that is what the Speaker meant when he said orphanages. 
And I just wish, Mr. Chairman, Chairman Shaw, that we can get 
some sunlight on these meetings where you are coming up with all 
of this compassion, because I am still reading from the old papers 
that were submitted. 

Now, is there a safety net in the Contract For America, to Amer- 
ica, that provides that the child would be protected? It sounds like 
that is what you are saying. 

Is there a safety net that if there is no employment at all in a 
particular community and the person tried to find work, the Con- 
tract says 2 years and it is all over. Is there anything that says 
that if a mother really tries to identify the father and they can’t, 
the State won’t help, according to the Contract, it is all over. So 
if we are changing these rules, let us all work together and throw 
away the Contract and come up with something that has some 
compassion for, if no one else, for the child. 

Now, I hate to keep doing this but you have to admit that the 
Contract is pretty mean spirited. I mean, it doesn’t have these 
things that you talk 

Chairman Shaw. I think it is a question of really reading the 
Contract. When we talk about the question of the young mothers, 
there are provisions for them and it is set out in there. Unfortu- 
nately, the only one that anyone has been reading about is the one 
that says orphanage and that is the only time that word is even 
used in the whole Contract. 

Mr. Rangel. Strike orphanage. I am saying 18 years old, you are 
not living with your mother, you have been Hcked out, can you get 
any welfare at all? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, yes, they will be helped. 

Mr. Rangel. AFDC? That is in the Contract? 

Chairman Shaw. They will not get it in the form of cash benefits. 
That is in the Contract. 

You know, you sat through these hearings, too, just like I did. 
We had one witness that said something that I think is just staying 
right with me. They said giving a 14-year-old, a 15-year-old cash 
benefits, is a federally funded form of child abuse. And I think that 
is what we are hearing from the witnesses. We need a structured 
environment. We need to bring them together and there are provi- 
sions where they can be held. Group homes, foster homes, and 
these moneys can be used for this purpose and that is where it 
ought to be spent. 

Mr. Rangel. What I am asking is, is there a safety net? I don’t 
want to just tell the States these are the wonderful things we can 
do. 

Chairman Shaw. I will be offering an amendment that will pro- 
vide that a certain percentage can be set aside by the States to 
take care of exceptional circumstances, and these circumstances 
will be in the areas that you are referring to. 
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Mr. Rangel. If I didn’t have faith and confidence in your friend- 
ship and compassion, I would be a very disappointed Member of 
this Committee. So I am going to disregard what is in that Con- 
tract and I am going to depend on you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Charlie. 

Reverend JoNES. I think I should just say one thing. We were 
just given 16 apartments and a group has come to us in Oklahoma 
City addressing this very issue. The girls are kicked out, they are 
under 18, they don’t have a place to stay, and we are fixing these 
apartments up so that these girls can live. We are giving up 32 
other apartments, but they were in what you would call an unsafe 
part of town. 

So I think this problem may be larger than most people realize. 
When a young girl does have a child, often times she is kicked out 
of the house and has no place to go. And then, of course, the next 
step is if we can take care of her child at day care and get her back 
in school, that is what we want to do. We want to make them pro- 
ductive citizens. 

But my concern is, because I am dealing with that as we speak, 
there has to be some kind of safety net. Young girls in exceptional 
circumstances are out there and we can’t control them. We wish 
they weren’t, but they are. So I would just second that because we 
are dealing with this issue as we speak. 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. Thanks again, and I think that safety 
net is going to come from the fact that there are 50 States out 
there that we are going to give some flexibility to, and we are also 
going to have the appropriations process to fund those needs as 
they come about. 

We have got another vote on the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

What do you want to do? 

Chairman Shaw. I would say, we have got three Members who 
have come back religiously with us wanting to be heard. If you 
want to be heard tonight, we will come back and take your testi- 
mony immediately following the next vote, or we can schedule you 
first thing in the morning on Thursday’s hearing, whichever you 
prefer. I would hope you would make the decision together. 

Mr. Knollenberg. We prefer to do it tonight, I think. 

Chairman Shaw. Very fine. We shall return. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. By order of the list, we will start with 
Joe Knollenberg, Michigan. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOE KNOLLENBERG, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Knollenberg. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and thanks to the 
Members of the Committee who haven’t arrived as yet but will be 
soon. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 
Mr. Kolbe and I have asked to be here because we feel that we 
have an idea that can revolutionize the way we deliver social serv- 
ices to the Nation’s poor. 

Over the last 60 years, government, whether it be Federal, State 
or local, has assumed almost complete responsibility for caring for 
the Nation’s poor. Like it or not, our delivery system has essen- 
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tially become a government monopoly, and it exhibits all the worst 
S 3 Tnptoms. It is woefully expensive, it is overly bureaucratic, pre- 
occupied with process and client ignorant. 

The American welfare monopoly has also undercut the efforts of 
private organizations, it has made it nearly impossible for charities 
to place conditions on their aid, when prospective recipients can 
walk down to the local welfare office and pick up a government 
check, no strings attached. It has almost singlehandedly created 
what the “Wall Street Journal’s” John Fun calls the “I gave at the 
office syndrome.” In fact, the portion of charitable giving in this 
country devoted to alleviating poverty has declined by a shocking 
one-third since 1960. 

The question remains, how should we reform the system? Yes, 
program consolidation and State block grants, we feel, are steps in 
the right direction, but they are not enough. Our bill, like many 
others, would consolidate dozens of overlapping, inefficient Federal 
programs and put that money into a State block grant. 

Briefly, it provides for a choice in welfare tax credit that would 
give individual citizens a voice in how this country fights poverty. 
Under our plan, every taxpaying American would be free to direct 
up to 10 percent of their Federal income taxes to a charitable orga- 
nization in their community that is engaged in antipoverty efforts. 
Each time a taxpayer claimed this credit, the Federal Government 
would make a corresponding reduction in their State’s block grant, 
thereby making it revenue neutral. 

In addition, to insure that tax credit contributions are reaching 
the people they are intended to serve, it would be necessary to 
place certain restrictions on participating charitable organizations. 
For instance, charities would be prohibited from using the proceeds 
to engage in lobbying or litigation activities. It would also require 
that at least 70 percent of the participating charity’s expenses be 
directly allocated to the poor, and to maintain the separation of 
church and state, religious organizations must have a subsidiary 
devoted to social welfare to be eligible. Organizations that have a 
religious component but are primarily focused on social welfare, 
such as the Salvation Army would be eligible as well. 

Finally, to guard against fraud, taxpayers themselves would not 
be allowed to donate tax-credit-funded contributions to charities in 
which they have a financial interest. Once Congress appropriated 
the money for this account, I am talking about a funding mecha- 
nism, a revolving account that would be set in motion within the 
Treasury Department, once Congress had appropriated the money 
for this account, a small portion would be set aside to cover the 
cost of the tax credit and the rest would be given to the States in 
block grant form. 

It is important to note that the tax credit block grant funding 
mechanism will be separated at the State level, and, for instance, 
I can draw upon my own State of Michigan, that the total Federal 
grant would be determined by how many of its citizens gave to 
instate qualified charitable organizations. This is to insure that the 
effects of competition are always tangible. 

A couple of other provisions worth noting. First, we phase in the 
tax credit over 5 years to insure that a transition to a public- 
private partnership is a gradual one. And second, while we place 
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dollar caps on the credit, any contribution above the level would be 
tax deductible, as it currently is. Similarly, contributions to other 
nonprofits would also retain their present deductibility. 

In closing, I would ask that the entirety of oiu* testimony, my tes- 
timony, be submitted for the record. We believe that if om- bill was 
enacted, we could at once reduce Federal spending and 
micromanagement, create competition among the aid providers, re- 
invigorate a charitable sector whose tremendous capacity has been 
subverted by government intrusion, and finally begin to attack pov- 
erty in a truly meaningful and effective way. 

That concludes my testimony, and I wait for any questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSMEN JOE KNOLLENBERG 
BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
JANUARY 30, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I would like to thank you for this opportunity 
to appear before you today. 

Mr. Kolbe and I have asked to be here because we feel we have an idea that can 
revolutionize the way we deliver social services to the nation's poor. Until now, the 
welfare reform debate has focused primarily on changing the behavior of the welfare 
recipient, through time limits, work requirements, denial of benefits for out-of-wedlock 
births, etc. But while these issues are important, we have concentrated our focus on the 
shortcomings in the way we deliver aid to the poor. Yes, program consolidation and state 
block grants are steps in the right direction, but we believe that these reforms alone will 
not change the inefficiencies of our currenf sysfem. 

Since the 1930s, America's welfare delivery system has become a government monopoly. 
And like other government monopolies, it is woefully expensive, bureaucracy-laden and 
out-of-touch with the needs of the people it serves. Every year, it gobbles more of our tax 
dollars without any incentive to cut costs or streamline itself. In the words of 
Indianapolis Mayor Steve Goldsmith, "the federal government offers the best deal in 
town: The more you spend, the more you get. Don't worry about results." 

How should we reform the welfare delivery system? The answer is: the same way we 
would reform any other government monopoly - by breaking it up creating competition. 

Tomorrow morning, we will be introducing legislation that seeks to break the welfare 
monopoly by putting the reins of reform directly in the hands of the American people. 

Our bill, like many others, would consolidate dozens of overlapping, inefficient federal 
programs and put that money into a state block grant. However, we would also provide a 
"Choice in Welfare" tax credit to give individual citizens a voice in how this country 
fights poverty. Under our plan, every taxpaying American would be free to donate up to 
10% of their federal income taxes to a charitable organization engaged in anti-poverty 
relief efforts in their community. This credit would be paid for by making corresponding 
reductions in the their state's block grant. 

The federal government already has a regulatory framework in place for overseeing non- 
profit organizations, thus minimizing the need for additional bureaucracy. However, for 
the legislation to work properly, it would be necessary to place certain restrictions on 
participating charitable organizations. For instance, charities should be prohibited from 
using the proceeds to engage in lobbying or litigation activities. We would also require 
that at least 70% of a panicipating chanty's expenses be allocated directly to the poor. 
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And charities would be required to expend tax credit-generated contributions within one 
year of receipt. 

To maintain the separation of church and state, religious organizations must have a 
subsidiary devoted to social welfare to be eligible. Organizations that have a religious 
component, but are primarily focused on social welfare (i.e. Salvation Army) would be 
eligible as well. Finally, taxpayers themselves would not be allowed to donate tax credit- 
funded contributions to charities in which they have a financial interest. 

While the concept of "Choice in Welfare" is a simple one, its implementation at the 
federal level proved to be one of the trickier provisions of our bill. We believe that the 
tax credit could be adapted to a block grant system regardless of its structure. However, 
we wanted to create a direct link between the tax credit and the block grant, while at the 
same time giving the states some ability to anticipate future funding levels. 

Our bill would create of a revolving account within the Treasury Department that would 
hold the vast majority of the money the federal government intends to spend on poverty 
in the next fiscal year. Once Congress appropriated the money for this aceount, a small 
portion would be set aside to cover the cost of the tax credit, and the rest would be given 
to the states in block grant form. At the end of the fiscal year, any funds left in the set- 
aside because taxpayers opted not to use the tax credit, would be given to states as a 
"bonus." 

It is important to note that the tax credit/bloek grant funding mechanism will be separated 
at the state level. For instance. Michigan's total federal grant would be determined by 
how many of its citizens gave to in-stale, qualified charitable organizations. 

There are a few other provisions worth noting. First, we phase in the tax credit over a ' 
five year period to insure that the transition to a pubiic/private partnership is a gradual 
one. Secondly, while we place dollar caps on the credit, any contribution above that level 
would be tax deductible as it is now. Similarly, contributions to other non-profits would 
also retain their present deductibility. (Phase-in; FY 199b-2%/$500; FY 1997- 
4%/$l,000; FY 1998-6'>V$ 1.500; FY 1 999-8%/$2,000; FY 2000-10%/$2,500) 

In closing, we believe that if our bill was enacted, we could at once reduce federal 
spending and micro-management, create competition among aid providers, reinvigorate a 
charitable sector whose tremendous capacity has been subverted by government intrusion, 
and finally begin to attack poverty in a truly meaningful and effective way. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Kolbe. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JBVI KOLBE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. Kolbe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this hearing to allow 
Congressman Knollenberg, my colleague and I to testify on our pro- 
posal which we have dubbed the “Common Sense Welfare Reform 
Act.” 

We think it is possible, as I think many of you do, to turn the 
administration of the welfare system over to State governments 
and to city halls, and block granting social programs to the States 
is obviously a first step in that direction. Common sense tells us 
that a program that may work in rural Arizona may not be one 
that works in Congressman Knollenberg’s district in Michigan. But 
we think the debate ought to be taken a step further, and that is 
why we are here tonight. 

If States can better administer welfare programs, doesn’t it fol- 
low that citizens ought to know best which programs work in their 
communities and which are the most cost effective? That is what 
the Common Sense Welfare Reform Act is about. It is a partnership 
of State and local entities with individual taxpayers. 

As Congressman Joe Knollenberg has explained, o\ir proposal 
gives the people that pay the bills and provide the services in the 
community a role in how poverty relief efforts would be structured. 
We start with the consolidation of 60 overlapping programs run by 
the Federal Government, and turn the money back to the States 
in block grant form. That is a step that this Subcommittee is al- 
ready undertaking, although the debate as to exactly how that 
block grant would work is not yet completed. It is a precondition, 
I might add, to making this privatization proposal work. 

In our proposal we would allow the taxpayers to contribute up 
to 10 percent, or an amount not to exceed $2,500, of their Federal 
income taxes to qualified private charities in their State in return 
for a dollar-for-dollar tax credit. The tax credit is paid for by cor- 
responding reductions in the block grant to the State in which the 
taxpayer lives. By empowering taxpayers to participate in funding 
decisions for poverty rehef services, our proposal serves two pur- 
poses. 

First, it gives taxpayers a voice in how services are delivered in 
their communities. We think that individuals who are in the com- 
munities and working in these programs and living with them 
every day, know what is working well. The Federal Government or 
State governments, for that matter, shouldn’t have a monopoly on 
where welfare dollars are allocated. 

Critics of block grant programs contend that many States do not 
have a good track record of administering social programs. Our 
proposal diffuses the concentration of authority over spending on 
poverty relief efforts by leveling the playingfield on which private 
and public charities compete. 

Representative Ensign said something earlier that I thought was 
very interesting. He said private charities are more of a hand up 
than a handout, and that is the second purpose of the Common 
Sense Welfare Reform Act. We reward private charities for doing 
what they have traditionally done best, and that is providing 
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prompt, temporary assistance. Private charities view assistance as 
a tool by which to change behavior. It is not a right nor a way of 
life, and I think you have heard that in some of the testimony you 
'have had. 

Because of this philosophy, both in theory and in practice, it is 
inconceivable that a family would subsist for generations on a local 
soup kitchen, food bank or shelter. Private charities stress personal 
responsibility and provide hands-on management for recipients. 
The humanizing aspect of private charities is missing from the im- 
personal public welfare bureaucracy which requires nothing from 
the recipient except eligibility for aid. 

Americans need to become personally involved in reforming the 
welfare system. If I may be so immodest to suggest that what Con- 
gressman Knollenberg and I are proposing this evening is a bold 
and innovative approach in the Common Sense Welfare Reform Act 
to allow Americans to do just that. 

We hope you will consider taking the welfare debate further to 
the next step. Let’s allow taxpayers a role in providing assistance 
while giving private charities the opportunity to compete for wel- 
fare dollsirs in a true competitive atmosphere instead of making 
their funding a function of who has the best grantwriters or who 
has the best connections in Washington, or for that matter, in Lan- 
sing or in Tallahassee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chainnan, for allowing Congressman Knollcnberg and me to testify on our 
legislation, the "Common ^nse Welfare Reform Act.” 

We believe it is not only possible, but sensible, to turn the administration of the welfare system 
over to the state capitols and the city halls. Block granting social programs to the states is a first 
step in reform of the welfare system. This flexibility is critical to allowing states to test assistance 
programs best suited to their iKeds. Common sense tells us that a successful program in rural 
Ar^na may not necessarily work in Detroit, Michigan. 

We believe, however, that the debate should be taken a step further » and that is why we are 
before you today. If states can better administer welfare programs, shouldn't it follow that citizens 
know best which programs work in their communities and which are the most cost-effective? 

That’s what our legislation is about — a partnership of state and local entities with individual 
taxpayers. 

As Congressman Knollcnberg has explained, the "Ccanmon Sense Welfare Reform" bill will give 
the people that pay the bills and provide the services in the community a role in how pover^ relief 
everts are structured. The "Common Sense Welfare Reform Act” consolidates over 60 
overlappinjg. inefficient programs tun by the federal government and gives the mone^ directly to 
the states in block grant form. That's a st^ your committee is already taking, and is a necessary 
pre-condition to making our welfare privatization proposal work. 

Our proposal allows taxpayers to contribute up to 10% (not to exceed $25(X)} of their federal 
income taxes to qualified private charities in ^ir state in return for a dollar-for-dollar tax credit. 
This tax credit is paid for by corresponding reductions in the block grant to the state in which the 
taxpayer lives. 

The "Common Sense Welfare Reform Act" serves two piuposes by empowering taxpayers to 
participate in the funding decisions for pover^-relief services. First, we give taxpayers a voice in 
how services are delive^ in their communities. We have faith in the ability of individuals who 
are in the communities to know what is working well. The federal government — or state 
governments, for that matter - should not have a monopoly on where welfare dollars are 
allocated. Critics of block grants contend that many states do not have a good track record in 
administerir^ social programs. Our proposal, iKiwever, diffuses the concentration of authority over 
spending on poverty-relief e^oits by leveling die playing field on which private and public chwties 
compete. The "Common Sense Welfare Reform Act” allows taxpayers to determine where their 
poverty-relief dollars are spent the most effectively. 

Second, we reward private charities for doing they have traditionally done best, and that is to 
provide prompt, temporary assistance. Private charities view assistance as a tool by which to 
change ^havior - it is not a right nor a way of life. Because of this philosophy, both in theory 
and in practice, it is inconceivable that a family would subsist for generations on the local soup 
kitchen, food bank or shelter. Private charities stress personal responsibility and provide hands- 
on management for recipients. The humanizing aspect of private charities is missing from the 
impersonal public welfare bureaucracy which requires nothing from the recipient except eligibility 
for aid. 

Americans need to become personally involved in reforming the welfare system. If I may be so 
immodest, I would suggest that Congressman Knollenberg and I have a bold and innovative 
approach in the "Common Sense Welfare Reform Act" to allow Americans to do just that. We 
hope you will use the momentum in the welfare debate to take your deliberations a st^ further. 
Let's allow taxpayers a role in providing assistance, while giving private charities the opportunity 
to compete for welfare dollars in a (rue. competitive atmosphere, instead of making their funding a 
function of who has the best grant writer or the best connections in Washington - or Lansing or 
Tallahassee. 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr, Hall. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TONY P. HALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement, I would like to 
submit it for the record. I won’t read it. 

I would like to speak very briefly about microenterprise IDAs, 
which are individual development accounts, and briefly about block 
grants. Microenterprise is not something that is new to the world, 
it is fairly new to the United States. 

I have seen microenterprises work in many countries of the 
world, specifically in Bangladesh. They are experts on it where 
they provide small amounts of capital to people and they produce 
a trade, and they have started thousands upon thousands of busi- 
nesses in Bangladesh, and in many ways, cottage businesses. 

I have seen it in the Dominican Republic, where we loaned a 
man $50 who was a cobbler, and he, in fact, turned it around and 
bought some tools to make shoes. He not only makes shoes, he has 
22 employees, he exports to all the Caribbean nations, including 
the United States. 

If microenterprises work overseas among poor people, why 
wouldn’t it work in the United States? It has been here awhile, it 
has been here a few years. 

I have been promoting it, a lot of people have been promoting it. 
It started very big in Iowa, Chicago, some places in New York. I 
have it in my own district, where we hope to produce 60 new jobs. 
But the biggest problem with the IDAs and the microenterprise is 
that we have this asset limitation of $1,000. 

It needs to be weighed, it ought to be increased standard, across- 
the-board, in my opinion, up to about $10,000, because what it does 
is it encourages people to cheat, it encourages people to lie. It is 
basically, in my opinion, un-American. 

We ought to allow people to get medical services and to get some 
kind of public assistance until they can produce their own job. And 
it has been my experience of all the microenterprise programs that 
I have seen in the United States, not one of those people that I am 
familiar with that ever started in a microenterprise, ever went 
back to public assistance, ever went back to welfare. 

The second thing is, we ought to provide for a way for the poor 
people to save, and we ought to provide pilot projects in States. 
There are currently about seven States that are looking at this 
now, as a matter of fact, they are encouraging legislation, passing 
legislation, specifically, in Iowa. 

I would even go so far as to provide public moneys for it. I have 
seen poor people save, but they are penalized, here again because 
of the asset limitations. If we have IRAs for the middle class, we 
ought to have something for the poor. Poor people say, a lot of peo- 
ple say, well, poor can’t save any money. That is not true. They can 
save a few bucks. 

I have seen it down South when I travel with Mike Espy to Mis- 
sissippi. I have seen it in many different States where they have 
done IDAs on the local level and microenterprise. And one of the 
discouraging things I saw is a lady who had a place without run- 
ning water, there wasn’t even an outhouse, they didn’t have any- 
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thing, but she was saving, she was saving about $5 to $10 a week, 
she had an insurance policy she was posting on the wall — not an 
insurance policy, a burial policy. She wasn’t preparing to live, she 
was preparing to die. And I am saying there is a way to encourage 
savings. 

The third thing is block grants. I believe in what the clergymen 
say, I don’t believe if you put block grants in here on nutritional 
programs that you create a safety net, and I think you are going 
to have some major problems. Under the best circumstances in this 
country today, I pride myself in knowing a little bit about the hun- 
gry, both here in the United States and overseas, because I work 
in this area, not only through churches but through the govern- 
ment, under the best circumstances, even in my district, where we 
have 3.6 percent unemployment, which we consider full employ- 
ment, there is still a 25 percent asking of food at food banks and 
soup kitchens. Most of these people, for the most part, are working 
poor, so 2 or 3 days out of eveiy month, they have to decide, do 
I pay for my rent, do I pay for my utility bill, what is going to suf- 
fer? 

They have to go to the food banks. That is happening under the 
best circumstances. My district is not unusual. It is a middle-class 
district, Dayton, Ohio, the suburbs, it is happening across the coun- 
try. 

You put all of themutrition programs into block grants, as I read 
your bill, I think we are going to have major problems here in a 
couple years. It could come much quicker. 

Thaiik you, sir. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BY 

REPRESENTATIVE TONY P. HALL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
JANUARY 30. 1995 
ON WELFARE REFORM 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for this opportunity to testify before your 
committee on welfare reform. As you know. I have been a strong advocate for 
welfare reform and this year I will once again reintroduce the Microenterprise and 
Asset Development Act with Congressn^an Bill Emerson. This bipartisan 
legislation is based on the belief that asset-based anti'poverty strategies are an 
invaluable tool for breaking the cycle of poverty. 

The current rules for AFDC provide cash payments for consumption white 
discouraging savings and enterprise. Too often, welfare reform attempts have 
been centered on modifying recipients* behavior with penaities. in contrast, 
asset-based anti-poverty strategies create a path to savings, investment . and 
accumulation of assets which leads to ending one's own poverty with dignity. 

This legislation would remove the restrictions on asset accumulation by 
poor people by raising the AFOC savings limit above the current $1,000 ceiling 
for recipients starting businesses, saving for education and training, or saving to 
purchase a new home. The legislation would also create Individual Development 
Accounts (IDAs) which would encourage and reward poor people for savings. 
These IDAs would be an earnings-bearing, tax-benefitted account whose deposits 
would be matched on a sliding scale by the Federal and/or State governments. 
Amounts from an IDA could be withdrawn without penalty only for the purposes 
of a first-time home purchase, post-secondary education, business development, 
or retirement. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the types of innovative approaches the States are 
looking for and are already doing. Over 23 states have already adjusted their 
asset limits and 7 states have made changes to allow for individual Development 
Accounts. I was glad to see that the Personal Responsibility Act (H.R. 4) gives 
the States more flexibility to disregard income from microenterprises In Section 
605. However, it needs to Include some type of provisions that will support the 
creation of special savings accounts for the poor like IDAs. 

The Federal government spends more than $100 billion per year to provide 
incentives to middle-income and upper-income people to accumulate savings and 
assets through home mortgage interest deductions and tax deductions for 
retirement pension accounts. Federal anti-poverty policy should support asset- 
building activities, not penalize them. Current policy is telling the poor that they 
cannot save for their children's education, that they should sell everything they 
have just to get some temporary assistance. This traps people on welfare -- 
which is both morally wrong and economicaliy foolish. 

Mr. Chairman, while I support the microenterprrse provisions in H.R. 4, I am 
strongly opposed to the provisions which block grant Federal nutrition programs 
such as WIC, Food Stamps, and the School Breakfast and Lunch Programs. This 
would be a terrible mistake. 

Block granting these programs would in all likelihood increase hunger 
amongst our nation's children. States will now have to bear the burden of 
administering the programs with less funding. States will be forced to make 
extremely difficult choices like reducing funding for WIC or eliminating the school 
breakfast programs because they are short of funds. 

I believe It is part of the Federal Government's job to set priorities for our 
nation; and for me, our children are the priority. We can't, in good conscience, 
be unmoved when children go to bed hungry at night. We can't just send the 
issue of childhood hunger to the States and hope the problem goes away. 

These food assistance program® serve as an important safety net for 
children. The Food Stamp Program alone serves ten percent of the population in 
America - half of which are children. We know that for every dollar spent on 
WIC, we save $5 in health care costs later on down the road. Wo know that 
every child who participates In the school breakfast program is better able to learn 
in school and thus is more prepared to meet the challenges of the 21st century. 

It is time to end childhood hunger, not successful nutrition programs that 
feed hungry children. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Hall, the last thing you spoke of is outside of the jurisdiction 
of this Committee, as I know you are aware. Your friend and 
cochair on the Hunger Select Committee, Bill Emerson, is carrying 
the ball in Agriculture and working with Chairman Groodling on 
that, so this Committee will not be addressing that. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. No questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. I am so intrigued by, Mr. Kolbe and Mr. Knollenberg, 
yovu" idea, and I think I am curious about the management end of 
it. Maybe you could go into a little bit more depth about how the 
charitable groups would qualify for the program, whether it would 
conflict with other supportive organizations like United Way in 
communities, maybe just tell me a little bit more about it, it is so 
interesting. 

Mr. Knollenberg. I will begin to speak and do that, Ms. Dunn. 
Any charity that delivers about, about 70 percent or more versus 
expenses, to an antipoverty effort would qualify. Now, this might 
mean that some new organizations would be spawned. We have 
found, I think, the floor is around 60 percent, that is an average, 
I should say, that most organizations use in terms of delivery. So 
what we are doing is trying to encourage, obviously, existing orga- 
nizations that do deal fundamentally with alleviating the welfare 
or the antipoverty situation, and perhaps encouraging some more 
to come onstream. 

I don’t know if that totally answers your question, but it is to 
really instill some Ufe into those that are there now on a local level, 
a commimity level, a State level, so that there might be, and I 
bring up the word, it may be dangerous to some, competition, there 
might be some competition between one organization and another, 
but it is whoever delivers the product the best, in the most cost ef- 
ficient way. And there are going to have to be some reporting re- 
quirements required by this bill that provides greater scrutiny for 
the average American to make decisions about where he wants to 
send that money to, whether it is the Salvation Army, whether it 
is to a shelter of some kind or a home for unwed girls, or what 
have you, but that is the basic movement, I would say. 

Jim, you may want to answer. 

Mr. Kolbe. Let me just add that you would create a new cat- 
egory in the 501(c)(3) organizations, so that the symphony which 
is a nonprofit, doesn’t qualify. But this new category, which in- 
cludes those that specifically provide services in the poverty area, 
and there will be a designation, they would have to show that they 
are delivering services in that area. Those would be the ones who 
qualify. You make your contribution, they give you a receipt, which 
includes their tax I.D. number, you include that on your tax retium, 
and you take the credit directly off of your taxes from that. 

Ms. Dunn. OK. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Congressman Hall, I would hope that you would 
send some additional information on microenterprises. It might do 
well if we could find some way to “Dear Colleague” the Members, 
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if you haven’t already. This is exciting to hear from you, and I 
think our Chairman is equally interested in that proposal. 

Mr. Hall. As a matter of fact, a lot of the language that is in 
the bill is very similar to the language that we had in our bills that 
we have introduced the past couple of years. About the only dif- 
ference is that you give it as an option to the States, and I don’t 
necessarily give it as an option, that they can, that they will pro- 
vide the fact, that there will be a waiver. 

The problem with it, is now when I started my program on 
microenterprise in Dajdon to start 16 new businesses, I have to get 
a waiver from the Federal Government. It has to go through the 
State, and so forth. It is time consuming, it is bureaucratic. It took 
me IV 2 years to get it, and the term of the grant was only 3 years. 
And there should be a waiver, not only automatically, but we 
should increase the asset limitation across the board. We can allow 
the States to do it individually, but it is very cumbersome. 

Chairman Shaw. Just very, very briefly; I believe under the bill 
that we will be marking up, that that would be permitted by the 
States. If it is not, I think we will look into seeing that it is, but 
I believe that it is available without a waiver. 

Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Just real quickly, obviously, we have a vote, but I 
was fascinated actually by both proposals. Regarding the 
microsystems, as a small business person, I found that regulation 
was very punitive to business and small business especially. Would 
there be some sort of mechanism for these businesses, maybe to be 
exempt from some of the regulations? Should that be written into 
the bill to make it easier or is it already there? 

Mr. Hall. We take a lot of regulations away from it, and we 
even allow for the option of a local group, a local church, a local 
nonprofit group to take it over and run it. The only obstacle we 
have had is the waiver, you have to get a waiver. 

Mr. Ensign. I don’t mean necessarily regulation on running the 
micro, I mean regulation that is normally on business, some of the 
reporting requirements with OSHA, with EPA, some of the things 
that are — for businesses that are solvent, that is fine, they can get 
away with it. But some of the other businesses maybe that are try- 
ing to get people off welfare, maybe we should take a look at, at 
least, other than the bare minimum of a regulation. 

Mr. Hall. I would be glad to work with you on it. I would like 
to send you some stuff that we have done. 

Mr. Ensign. I would really like to receive it. 

Mr. Hall. It is very interesting. It has been my experience, al- 
though I haven’t started one myself, but they have very little regu- 
lation as compared to a small business man. 

Mr. Ensign. OK. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, and thank you to this panel and 
thank you to the Members of this Subcommittee. 
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We have heard from some 45 witnesses today, and I think that 
is a good day’s work. And I appreciate the attendance that we have 
received so that these hearings could continue to go on while other 
business was going on about the Capitol. 

Thank you so much. 

This Subcommittee meeting is adjourned. ^ 

[Whereupon, at 9:05 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9 a.m., Thursday, February 2, 1995.] 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:04 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman Shaw. If the Members and guests could take their 
seats, we will proceed. The first panel of Members are asked to 
take their seats at the desk. 

The hearing has been moved over from Rayburn, so I think a lot 
of our guests will be slow coming in this morning, because they 
may have gone over there first. 

We have an extraordinarily long list of people to testify this 
morning, so the Chair is going to be very strict with regard to the 
enforcement of the 5-minute rule. I ask everyone who is to testify, 
to please be as concise and brief as possible, that will move the 
business of the Committee along very quickly. 

The opening statement by the majority vHll be given by Jennifer 
Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is with great pleasure that I welcome our guests on the second 
day of testimony from public witnesses. Today, we must be setting 
some sort of unofficial record for the number of groups and individ- 
uals testifying on a single day. I cannot recall a longer witness list 
than the one before us today. 

In Washington State, I have talked to hundreds of people in 
townhall meetings and gatherings regarding welfare. And whether 
they be conservative, liberal, or somewhere in between, I have 
found that, without exception, everyone has a strong opinion about 
welfare. 

As a new Member of the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, I am pleased to see that we 
have such a diverse group of witnesses. For whatever the means 
suggested, I know that we are united in our ultimate goals which 
are to encourage work, to discourage illegitimacy, and to help the 
poor lift themselves out of poverty. And we must consider any 
transformation of the welfare system with great thoughtfulness 
and fairness. 

This is going to be a long day. But with experts such as my col- 
league from Washington State, Jim McDermott, with representa- 
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tives from groups ranging from the Concerned Women for America, 
to Puerto foco, to La Raza, this is going to be a very worthwhile 
and informative day. All told, we expect over 70 witnesses today, 
so I urge everyone to find a comfortable chair. 

On Monday, February 6, in room B-318 Rayburn, at 12 noon, we 
will complete this series of hearings on welfare reform with a hear- 
ing on child support enforcement. This is a great opportunity for 
bipartisan cooperation on this issue. I think we all look forward to 
working together to draft the toughest, most effective child support 
enforcement provisions we can. 

I might add, too, concerning the upcoming schedules, some of you 
might be interested in the fact that tomorrow we will hold a joint 
hearing with the Economic and Educational Opportunities Commit- 
tee on child care and child welfare. That hearing will begin at 9 
o’clock here in this same room, 1100 Longworth. 

I believe that there exists unanimity among many constituencies 
in our efforts to solve these great problems, noncustodial parents, 
both fathers and mothers must be held accountable. 

Now I would like to welcome the first of today’s 14 panels. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you veiy much, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, agree with you, Mr. Chairman, there is a long witness list 
before this Subcommittee today and I look forward to hearing from 
some 65 or 70 different witnesses. But what I would like to hear 
today from my colleagues who will lead the panel off, along with 
all of the different groups that will testify, is what impact this Per- 
sonal Responsibility Act will have on the children of this country. 
What impact will this Personal Responsibility Act have on the 
overall poverty community in America, and what it will do to the 
welfare population in this country. 

I have said early on, Mr. Shaw, that certainly on this side of the 
aisle, as Democrats, we want to work with you and the Republican 
side of the aisle to try to craft a bill that will respond to many of 
the needs that are out there in the welfare population. 

I have great concerns about some of the things that are going to 
be in the Personal Responsibility Act, and, hopefully, when wit- 
nesses testify today and others who will continue to testify tomor- 
row, and as we begin a markup session hopefully within the next 
10 days or 2 weeks, that we, as Democrats and Republicans alike, 
will make sure that we support things that will be in the best in- 
terests of the children of this country. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I close out. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Our first witness this morning is a Member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Jim McDermott of Washington. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JIM McDERMOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. McDermott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I come today to share my ideas with the Subcommittee respon- 
sible for welfare and my own experiences in the Washington State 
Legislature, how that relates to what we are currently debating. 
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and what issues I think are of primary importance as we look at 
the protection necessary for 15 million kids. I believe that real wel- 
fare reform reduces the need for welfare, instead of punishing peo- 
ple for being poor. Why do I say that? Well, in the seventies, if you 
took a minimum wage job, you lived at the poverty level. If you had 
a welfare grant in the State of Washington, you only got 81 percent 
of the poverty level. So if you worked, you were better off. 

In 1994, in the State of Washington, if you take a minimum 
wage job — and you have to remember, Washington State is much 
better than most States in this country. By initiative, we raised the 
minimum wage to $4.90 an hour, and 81 percent of the people in 
the State of Washington voted for that minimum wage. 

If you take a minimum wage job, you will be at 73 percent of the 
poverty level. If you go on welfare, you only get 55 percent of the 
poverty level. 

Now, the question you have to ask yourself is why do people go 
on welfare. It certainly is not for the money, because they are not 
getting more money. They are getting less money. There is a myth 
that I think needs to be talked about briefly here, and that is that 
somehow poor people are either stupid or lazy or venal or living in 
the wrong place or not the right kind of people or something. 

Poor people are poor because they do not have money. That is 
what makes you poor. And poor people can figure out that living 
on welfare, where you at least get health care benefits, is better 
than taking a minimum wage job, where you have no health care 
benefits and no child care. You are in worse shape if you work for 
minimum wage in the State of Washington. 

Prior to coming to Congress and the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, I was the Chairman of the Senate Ways and Means Committee 
in the State of Washington. From the time I entered the State Sen- 
ate in 1975 to 1987 when I left, Washington State was engaged in 
a long and difficult period of welfare debate and attempts at re- 
form. 

I remember in 1981 when we cut out the two-parent AFDC Pro- 
gram and put 14,000 kids out with nothing to cover them. The next 
year, the Reagan Budget Reconciliation Act drastically cut the 
amount of money that welfare recipients could earn and employ- 
ment costs that they could deduct. 

Several years later, after we finally reinstated the two-parent 
AFDC in 1983, we embarked on what we thought was real welfare 
reform in the State of Washington. We obtained a Federal waiver 
in 1987, and the Washington State Legislature created FIP, the 
Family Independence Program. It was to be a 5-year welfare re- 
form demonstration program. 

The FIP Program added financial incentives for education, train- 
ing and work. It substituted cash for food stamps, it expanded the 
availability of child care, it provided child care and Medicaid sub- 
sidies for up to 1 year after you got off welfare, and it focused serv- 
ices on pregnant teenagers. 

There is a more important reason why I am skipping down Mem- 
ory Lane with you today. At the end of the first year in the State 
of Washington, the FIP Program had substantial cost overruns and 
we had to significantly scale back the program, because we nickled 
and dimed our welfare program from day one. We underestimated 
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caseloads and with capped expenditures at the State level, we had 
a disaster on our hands. 

When you cap the amount of money that comes from the Con- 
gress, you put people in the position of losing their basic subsist- 
ence. That is what I am really worried about, when you already 
have very limited welfare programs in many States, when you cap 
the program, they are out. 

In 1987, when we capped those programs, we had the basic enti- 
tlement, and if you take away the entitlement in a State like the 
State of Washington, which has a three-fifths majority required to 
raise taxes, if they get into a problem, they are not going to be able 
to raise the money and they are going to cut the assistance grants 
for people and people are going to be without help. 

I think the Speaker says we will reevaluate it in 5 years. But I 
do not think children in this country have 5 years to wait, if we 
make it so that there is no way at the State level and the Federal 
level that we are going to take care of their basic needs. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to address the Subcommittee on this very 
important issue 1 realize that your first day of public testimony, on Monday, was a very long day 
for you, so I will try to keep my comments short. 

I wanted to come here today to share with the subcommittee responsible for welfare 
reform proposals, my own experiences in the Washington state legislature, how that relates to my 
concerns with our current debate on welfare reform, and what issues I think should be of primary 
importance to guarantee protection to the more than 15 imllion poor children in our nation. I 
believe that REAL welfare reform reduces the need for welfare instead of punishing people for 
being poor. 

[The welfare issue \i one of extreme importance, 22.7% of the children 
under 18 in the U.S. are living in poverty. This is compounded by a recent 
study released Monday which found that among the 6 million children 
under 6 years old who live in poverty, 58 percent of them had parents who 
worked at least part time ] 

Prior to joining Congress and the Ways and Means committee. 1 was the chairman of the 
Washington State Senate Ways and Means Committee. From the time I entered the state senate 
in 1975 till I left in 1987 Washington State was engaged in a long and difficult period of welfare 
debate and attempts at reform 

I remember when the state elinunated the two-parent Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program in 1980, followed the next year by Reagan's budget reconciliation 
package wluch drastically cut they amount of money that a welfare recipients could earn and 
employment costs that they could deduct Several years later, after finally reinstating two parent 
AFDC in 1 983, we embarked upon what we thought was real welfare reform in Washington state. 
We obtained a federal waiver and in 1987, the Washington State Legislature created the Family 
Independence Program (FIP), a hve-year welfare reform demonstration program. 

The FIP program added financial incentives for education, training, and work; substituted 
cash for food stamps; expanded availability of child care, provided child care and Medicare 
subsidies for up to a year after getting off of welfare, and focused services more on pregnant and 
parenting teens. 
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There is a very important reason why I am skipping down memory lane with the 
committee here today. At the end of the first year of Washington states FIP program we had 
substantial cost overruns and had to significantly scale back the program. Because we nickel and 
dimed our welfare reform program from day one: when underestimated caseload growth, and 
capped expenditures are factored in, we had a disaster on our hands after just one year. The first 
two causes; limited state funds, and high caseload growth, should be familiar to anyone who has 
ever worked on welfare at the state level. The third reason, capped expenditures, is what makes 
this example so relevant to our current debate When Washington state received the waiver to 
implement FIP we agreed to an expenditure cap equal to projected AFDC expenditures This is 
similar to what would happen under the proposed capped income assistance block grant. 

Although the program had to be stgniftcantly scaled back in order to stay within the 
budget, Washington state was able to avoid disaster because AFDC was still an entitlement and 
was guaranteed by the federal government. Because AFDC was an entitlement there was never 
any danger of the most basic income maintenance being taken away from the poorest children of 
Washington State. We never had to confront the possibility of throwing children and parents out 
Into the street. 

It is important to note that we did not start with a bare minimum program that, in the case 
of a cost overrun, would leave nothing to cut but AFDC. In contrast, under the Republican bare* 
minimum block grant proposal there is a real possibility that if a state has a cost overrun, and is 
unwilling to raise taxes, then income maintenance could be cut 

I believe that REAL welfare reform should: 

• Focus on welfare as a transition to self-sufficiency, 

• Assist those not yet ready for employment and training; 

• Require education and training to help recipients prepare for work, and fully fund that effort, 

• Maintain earned income tax Credits for low-income working families, 

« Include legal tax-paying immigrants as welfare recipients 

• Get real about strong child support enforcement; 

• Expand programs to encourage family stability and limit teen pregnancy, 

• Guarantee to provide for the long-term care needs of children and of persons who are 
physically or mentally disabled, and 

• Increase state flexibility with federal oversight 

I support state flexibility but I disagree with the cut-freeze-and-cap block grant mentality 
that is taking over the debate on welfare refonn- 

On Tuesday. Speaker Gingrich told the National C«)vcmors' Association that block grants 
should be reviewed after five years I am scared that these children that we are supposed to be 
protecting do not have 5 years to wail. They need us now. 


Thank you. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. McDermott. 

Now we welcome the former Chairman, now the Ranking Demo- 
crat Member on the Public Works and Transportation Committee, 
with whom I once had the privilege of serving, Norman Mineta. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Mineta. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Subcommittee. 

It is good to see alumni of our Public Works and Transportation 
Committee, you and Ms. Dunn. I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. I ask unanimous consent that my full statement 
be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Chairman, this Subcommittee has been charged with the pri- 
mary responsibility for reforming the welfare system in America, 
and I wish you well in that effort. 

But as the Chair of the Congressional Asian Pacific American 
Caucus, I must tell you that I am gravely concerned by one of the 
cornerstones of the plans being circulated so far. 

So far, it appears that H.R. 3500 from the previous Congress will 
serve as the basis of welfare reform in this Congress, and I must 
register my very strong opposition to its proposal to end edu- 
cational, social services and health benefits to immigrants who are 
lawfully admitted to the United States, who have not yet become 
citizens, and to U.S. nationals. 

On the subject of U.S. nationals, I suspect this may have been 
a simple drafting error. Many people do not know that the resi- 
dents of our territory of America Samoa are U.S. nationals, not 
U.S. citizens. The full details are in my submitted statement, and 
I hope that, at a minimum, we can work together to resolve that 
issue. 

On the subject of legal immigrants, H.R. 3500 is clearly intended 
to deny benefits under some 60 Federal programs to lawfully ad- 
mitted immigrants who pay taixes and have done nothing wrong. 

Unfortunately, from the public discussion of this provision, an 
uninformed observer might believe that we are only talking about 
welfare programs in this debate. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. H.R. 3500 would also deny to legally admitted individuals 
such benefits as guaranteed student loans. Pell grants, college 
work study and childhood immunization. 

Mr. Chairman, immigrants who have been lawfully admitted to 
this country have done nothing wrong. They pay the same Federal, 
State and local taxes that you and I pay, and they have the right 
to expect the same benefits eligibility in return. 

How do we tell a Chinese-American couple who have struggled 
to start a small business and have dutifully paid their taxes that 
their son or daughter will now be ineligible for student financial 
aid to attend college? How do we tell an American citizen that his 
or her taxes will be used to pay for other people’s parents when 
they become elderly, blind or disabled, but that his or her immi- 
grant mother will not be eligible for SSI? I do not think we can. 

Mr. Chairman, there are almost 10 million Asian Pacific Ameri- 
cans in this country, and 61 percent of us have immigrated since 
1970. There will be few families in our community left untouched 
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by this proposal. Asian Pacific American students have had tre- 
mendous success in colleges and universities around the country. 
But by removing their sources of student financial aid, H.R. 3500 
will pull the rug out from under that success. As we eliminate vac- 
cinations and other preventive health programs for legal immi- 
grants, the burden will fall on our hospital emergency rooms to 
deal with the effects, and the costs will skyrocket. 

It would be curious, now that the Federal Government is willing 
to pick up the costs of incarcerating undocumented aliens convicted 
of crimes, that we would simultaneously refuse to pay for a measles 
vaccine for a legal immigrant child. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the message that I want to send in 
a welfare reform package, and I hope that you will reconsider your 
position on this issue. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF NORMAN Y. MINETA, M.C. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, this Subcommittee has been charged with the 
primary responsibility for reforming the welfare system in America 
and I wish you well in that effort. 

But, as the Chair of the Congressional Asian Pacific American 
Caucus, I must tell you that I am gravely concerned by one of the 
cornerstones of the plans being circulated so far. 

As you know, H.R. 3500 was introduced by the Republican 
Conference in the 103rd Congress and has so far served as the basis 
for welfare reform in the 104th Congress. One of its central 
provisions would deny educational, social services, and health 
benefits to immigrants lawfully admitted to the United States who 
have not yet become citizens and to United States nationals. 

I must register my strong opposition to that proposal . 

I suspect, and hope, that the elimination of eligibility for 
U.S. nationals in H.R. 3500 was simply the result of a drafting 
error. Many people are not aware of this category of individuals 
and, as we saw in the crime bill debate last year, they are 
sometimes inadvertently excluded. 

There is only one category of people who remain U.S. nationals 
-- the territorial citizens of American Samoa. As U.S. nationals, 
American Samoans travel freely throughout the country. When they 
are resident in the U.S. proper, they are subject to the same taxes 
paid by all other Americans and are eligible to receive benefits 
under the same programs . 

This eligibility is a long-standing principle, dating back to 
the beginning of American Samoa's territorial status. I hope that 
the omission of American Samoans from the list of those eligible for 
benefits under H.R. 3500 was an oversight, and was not intended to 
signal a renunciation of our promises to the American Samoan people. 

On the subject of legal immigrants, however, I understand that 
the intent of the drafters of H.R. 3500 in the last Congress was in 
fact to terminate the eligibility of lawfully admitted immigrants 
under some SO federal programs. 

The affected programs range from legitimate subjects of welfare 
reform such as Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and 
food stamps, to programs that have nothing to do with welfare such 
as Guaranteed Student Loans and College Work Study. 
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Mr. Chairman, immigrants who have been lawfully admitted to 
this country have done nothing wrong. They pay the same federal, 
state and local taxes you and I pay. And they have the right to 
expect the same benefits eligibility in return. 

From the debate I have seen on this issue so far in the press, 

I do not believe that most Americans know exactly what this bill 
would do. Occasionally press accounts acknowledge that legal 
immigrants would be cut off from benefits under this bill- But the 
fact that this provision is included in a welfare reform bill leads 
to the mistaken assumption that only welfare benefits are affected. 

When did Guaranteed Student Loans become welfare? When did 
College Work Study and Pell Grants become welfare? When did 
immunizations for school children, or the ability to go to a 
Community Health Center become welfare? 

This proposal is an issue of great concern to the almost 10 
million Asian Pacific Americans in this country. 61% of us have 
immigrated to this country since 1970. Although most of those 
immigrants have now become citizens, there are few if any Asian 
Pacific American families who would be exempt from the effects of 
this bill . 

The eligibility of legal immigrants for these programs is an 
issue of fundamental tax fairness, and in my opinion that should be 
enough to settle this question. 

How do we tell a Chinese American couple who have struggled to 
start a small business, and have dutifully paid their taxes, that 
their daughter will now be ineligible for student financial aid to 
attend college? 

How do we tell an Indian American couple that their children 
will not receive the same childhood immunizations other children 
receive at school? 

How do we tell an American citizen that his taxes will be used 
to pay for other people's parents when they become blind or 
disabled, but that his immigrant mother will not be eligible for 
SSI? I don't think we can. 

But even beyond the issue of fairness for legal immigrants 
themselves, the proposal as it stands would be grossly 
counterproductive for our society as a whole. Its effects would in 
many cases reach far beyond the permanent residents directly 
affected. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Asian Pacific American community 
around this country has been making great strides. One of the most 
fundamental reasons for that success is the emphasis by our families 
on the importance of education. 
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H.R. 3500 would pull the rug out from under the educational 
successes we've seen in our community. Families do not conveniently 
immigrate to this country so that their children become citizens 
just before they head off to college. 

A 14 year old refugee coming to this country with his parents 
would be eligible for these programs under H.R. 3500 for six years, 
or until he conve rted his status to permanent residency. 

And that conversion must happen for him to become a citizen. 

The law requires individuals to have been permanent residents for at 
least five years to apply for citizenship. 

If he stays in refugee status, he could go on to college at age 
18 -- but his sources of federal student financial aid would 

evaporate just before his sophomore year when he turns 20. 

If he wants to convert his status to permanent residency, he 
must first wait one year to apply, then wait five years to apply for 
citizenship and, in many cases, must wait an additional two years 
for INS to process the paperwork. 

I simply cannot understand the value in making an Asian Pacific 
American teenager delay enrollment in college, or drop out 
temporarily, simply because of an arbitrary schedule. 

Why should we make students wait before we let them borrow 
money vmder the Guaranteed Student Loan Program -- money which 
they will have to pay back anyway? What is the value of cutting off 
their College Work Study funding or Pell Grants? 

The only result will be a delay in starting their careers, or 
possibly their failure to finish college. They will be American 
citizens one day. The only question is whether or not they will be 
an American citizens with college degrees . 

Similarly, I cannot understand why we would deny immunization 
to any child attending school in this country. Beyond the question 
of why we would deny any child a measles vaccination, is the 
question of whether we really want to risk public health to that 
degree . 

If one kid in a class gets the measles, other kids are going to 
get it too. And the measles virus doesn't care how far in the 
citizenship application process somebody happens to be. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we have spent a great deal of time over 
the past several years debating the issue of unfunded federal 
mandates here in the House . 
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On Tuesday of this week, I met with representatives of the 
California Association of Hospitals and Health Systems. They had 
come to ask me to work to get some federal reimbursement for the 
uncompensated care they provide to undocumented immigrants in their 
emergency rooms. The cost is roughly $600 million annually now. 

I had to tell them that the prospects for that funding did not 
look good -- and that I expected the situation to get much worse. 

If H.R. 3500 passes in its present form, legal immigrants would 
be excluded from almost every federal preventive public health 
program we have in this country. 

Those programs will be prohibited from immunizing their 
children, Community and Migrant Health Centers will be prohibited 
from providing them with basic care. Maternal and Child Health 
programs will be blocked from providing prenatal care, and Centers 
for Disease Control -funded lead poisoning screening programs would 
be prohibited from screening legal immigrant children. 

That means that hospital emergency rooms are going to be the 
only alternative available. Despite the fact that emergency care 
under Medicaid would still be available to legal immigrants under 
this bill, Medicaid does not come close to covering the full cost of 
treatment . 

And nothing we do will make up for the pain of a child lost to 
a preventable disease. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue of the federal government's 
responsibility for the social services costs associated with 
undocumented immigrants was one of the stated motivations for the 
recent debate over Proposition 187 in California. 

As a result of that debate, the previous Congress agreed for 
the first time to reimburse states for the cost of incarcerating 
felons who are present in this country in violation of the law. 

If the cutoff of benefits contemplated under H.R. 3500 is 
adopted by this Congress, we will be in the curious position of 
being willing to pay for housing convicted criminals who are here 
illegally -- but being unwilling to vaccinate a child or help pay 
for a college education for kids who have done nothing wrong, and 
who's families are American taxpayers. 

That is not the message that I want to send in a welfare reform 
package, and I hope you will reconsider your position on this 
issue . 


Thank you very much. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Mineta. 

Next is Hon. Gary Franks of Connecticut, who has been very ac- 
tive in the drafting of welfare reform. 

Mr. Franks. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GARY A. FRANKS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Franks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, good morning. 

Mr. Chairman, you know of my deep interest in this topic, having 
chaired a task force on welfare reform for 4 years and also having 
worked closely with you on H.R. 3500 and having participated with 
you in the Orford-style debate last session. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to just touch upon one topic, though 
I have a number of concerns that ideally hopefully will be worked 
out, as well, concerning this bill. I strongly believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that we should take cash out of our welfare system and replace 
welfare checks with a debit card. This would give us, as taxpayers, 
an accounting of all dollars spent by the welfare recipient. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I do recognize that there may be a need 
to allow a small amoimt of cash for incidental items, but I would 
hope that the vast majority of welfare funds will be disbursed via 
a debit card. The card would have a picture of the recipient on it 
and it wovild resemble a MasterCard or VISA card. Major expenses 
such as rent and utility bills would be paid directly to the landlord 
or utility company via an electronic benefits transfer system. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I strongly be- 
lieve that the billions of taxpayer dollars intended for families with 
dependent children are ending up in the hands of drug dealers via 
the purchase of drugs by some welfare recipients. Thus, I believe 
it is playing a major negative role in the gang-related crime activi- 
ties in our cities. After all, if there is lugh unemployment, high 
drug trafficking and high welfare use in our inner cities, where is 
the money coming from? It would cause one to beheve that tax- 
payer dollars, welfare dollars are being used to buy illegal drugs. 

It has been reported in a Columbia University study that upward 
of 25 percent of those individuals on welfare were drug abusers. In 
Chicago a couple of years ago, we all read how 20 people were liv- 
ing in a 2 bedroom apartment with 4 adiilts receiving monthly ap- 
proximately $4,500 in welfare cash. It was alleged that all four 
adults were drug abusers. Part of their $4,500 was going to support 
their alleged drug habits. A debit card system would help eliminate 
this problem, since drug dealers do not take plastic. 

I have talked to police officials in my State and they have said 
that they would beef up their police patrols on the 3d and 16th of 
the month. State welfare check days. They can document how drug 
activities have increased on those days. 

Mr. Chairman, in my State, I have received the support of the 
banking industry; I have received the support of hospitals; I have 
received the support of the real estate industry; I have received the 
support of the utility industry, police officials, and local and State 
welfare officials, as well, for the use of the debit card to disburse 
AFDC ftuids. 
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They all feel that the debit card can play a role in improving the 
housing stock in our cities, since payments v^dll now be made di- 
rectly to landlords. They all feel that the debit card would improve 
and streamline banking services for welfare clients, since the lines 
are very long on the 3d and 16th day of the month at most banks 
across the country. They feel that it obviously will hurt the drug 
dealers in our country. They also feel, Mr. Chairman, that the use 
of the debit card will allow the dollars to go where they should, and 
that the dollars will go to the children who are dependent on these 
funds. 

Also, in my State of Connecticut, a pilot program with a debit 
card has been approved. The State of Connecticut will institute this 
program within the next 2 years. The current Governor, John Ro- 
land, with whom I recently discussed this matter, is also a strong 
proponent of this plan, as was his predecessor, Lowell Weicker. 
And with my hometown of Waterbiiry being designated as a test 
city, this pilot program, I believe, will show that there can be a sig- 
nificant amount of dollars saved. I believe also that the program 
will raise havoc with those individuals who are using the welfare 
money improperly. 

I would hope that the debit card and the electronic benefits 
transfer system would be a part of any welfare reform bill adopted 
by your Subcommittee. It is, in my estimation, one of the best ways 
of addressing fraud. 

Thank you for allowing me to address the Committee today. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Franks. 

Now we have a new Member to testify. Mr. Greg Ganske is a 
new Member from the State of Iowa, and I believe a physician. You 
may proceed as you see fit. 

All of the written statements will be made a part of the record. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GREG GANSKE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Ganske. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Rather than repeat facts and statistics about the welfare system 
and its failure, I would rather speak to you today from personal ex- 
perience about some things that motivated me to leave my medical 
practice and come to Washington to address this problem. Although 
I think the national debt may be the most urgent problem, I think 
welfare may be the most important problem of our country in 
terms of how we address our Nation’s poor. 

You might wonder how someone living in Iowa among those 
gently rolling cornfields could be qualified to speak about this prob- 
lem. After all, Des Moines, Iowa, does not really have war zones. 
So maybe that is why what I have to say will interest you. If this 
problem occurs in Iowa, it can occur anywhere. 

The fact is that the problem of illegitimacy does not know any 
geographic boundaries. There are neighborhoods close to where I 
practiced surgery and where my wife practices family medicine 
where the illegitimacy rate is over 60 percent. A significant part of 
my medical practice involved taking care of babies born with birth 
defects. There is a higher incidence of these deformities in exces- 
sively young mothers. 
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My heart would go out to those 14- and 15-year-old mothers who 
would bring their babies in with a cleft lip or a hand deformity. It 
is hard enough for mature couples to take care of a child with spe- 
cial needs. It is even harder for an unwed mother to handle those 
special care needs. 

Frequently, a father would not be present. All too often, parental 
support would be lacking, and this teenager would be living on her 
own through welfare assistance. Sometimes the babys grand- 
mother or great-grandmother would accompany the mother. Unfor- 
tunately, many times they were all on welfare. 

I followed those kids for a long time. It is one thing for a single 
mother to take care of a cute toddler. It is another thing to handle 
a teenage boy without the guidance of a father. And too frequently, 
these young men then seek their peer support from a gang, start 
doing drugs, and get involved in violence. I have taken care of 
these young men, teenagers most of them, in emergency rooms. I 
have also taken care of the victims of their violence. I have had to 
tell mothers that their teenage sons are no longer alive. 

Illegitimacy is the engine that drives juvenile crime. I have seen 
its ravages firsthand. To take a chapter from our Speaker, my wife 
has helped 13-year-old girls deliver their babies. I have taken care 
of 15-year-olds with gunshot wounds to the head. I have taken care 
of 17-year-olds with needle track infections up and down their arms 
and who probably have AIDS because of it. And my wife and I have 
personally seen violence in our daughter’s public high school. 

The welfare system was designed to be compassionate to these 
young mothers. We are all moved by their testimony. We need the 
right policy so that in being compassionate to one group, we are not 
being cruel to another; so that being compassionate to these young 
mothers, we are not setting up incentives that make us cruel to 
their children. 

That is why I very strongly agree with the basic provisions of the 
Personal Responsibility Act. We must reconstruct the system. Un- 
derage teenage mothers should not be able to set up housekeeping 
on AFDC cash assistance or housing allowances. Give the money 
back to the States as block grants and let it be used to provide as- 
sistance. Medicaid and food stamps could still be available, but 
mothers should stay with their families, and we should not pay 
mothers for having more children out of wedlock. It will be very im- 
portant, in my opinion, to maintain adequate funding for family 
planning and birth control. 

In summary, just a few weeks ago, a toddler was found just a 
few blocks from here walking down the street with only a diaper 
on, taken to the police station, given some clothing, and some 
french fries. A few hours later, the mother came in. Does this only 
happen in Washington? 

Last week, in northeast Iowa, in a small town close to where I 
grew up, almost exactly the same thing happened. Except that in 
Iowa, that toddler would have frozen to death, if it had not been 
found. We have got to get a handle on this problem. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE GREG GANSKE 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
FEBRUARY 2, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to speak before the Subcommittee. 

You will have many experts appear before you to speak about welfare reform. Some ten 
years ago, Charles Murray started this debate with his seminal work, Losing Ground: American 
Social Policy, in which he documents the failure of the welfare state. More recently, Marvin 
Olasky has provided fresh insight into the causes of this American tragedy with his book, The 
Tragedy of American Compassion. Barbara Dafoe Whitehead has chronicled how the breakdown 
of the American family has affected children in her article in The Atlantic Monthly, "Dan Quayle 
Was Right." 

Rather than repeat facts and statistics about the welfare system and its failure, I would 
rather speak to you from my heart about some personal experiences that 1 have had that have 
motivated me to leave my medical practice and come to Washington and try to address this 
problem. While there are many important problems facing our country, with the national debt 
being most urgent, in the long run how we deal with the poor may be the most important issue 
we will deal with for the future of our civilization. 

Prior to November 8, 1 994, 1 was a reconstructive surgeon in Des Moines, Iowa. My 
wife is a family physician. I grew up in a small town in Iowa, but did surgical training in 
Denver, Colorado, Portland, Oregon and Boston. In the course of our practice of medicine, both 
my wife and I have had ample opportunity to see how the system is not working to help the very 
people that it was designed to help. 

You might wonder how someone living in Iowa, amid the gently rolling cornfields of the 
Heartland, would be qualified to speak to this problem? After all, Des Moines doesn't have the 
war zones that some cities do. Perhaps that is why what I have to say may interest you. If the 
tragedy of the failure of the welfare system can even be seen in Iowa, then it can be seen 
anywhere. 

The problem of illegitimacy knows no geographic restriction in this country. There are 
neighborhoods close to where I practiced surgery and where my wife currently practices family 
medicine where the illegitimacy rate is over 60%. A significant part of my medical practice 
involved taking care of babies bom with birth defects. There is a higher incidence of these 
deformities in excessively young mothers. 

My heart would go out to the 14-year-old or 15-year-old mothers who would bring their 
babies with a cleft lip or hand anomaly to my office. It is hard enough for mature couples with a 
good relationship, much less an unwed teenager, to handle the needs of a special care infant. 
There would rarely be a father present and all too often parental support would be lacking as this 
teenager would be living on her own through welfare assistance. 

Sometimes, the baby's grandmother and, even a few times, great grandmother would 
accompany the young mother. Unfortunately, sometimes they would all be on welfare! 

I follow these children for long periods of time. It is one thing for a single mother to care 
for a cute toddler. It is quite another to handle a young teenage boy without the guidance of a 
father. All too frequently these young men seek peer support from gangs, start doing drugs, and 
get involved in violence. 

I have taken care of these young men, teenagers most of them, in the emergency rooms. 1 
have also taken care of the victims of their violence. 1 have had to tell mothers that their sons are 
no longer alive, the victim of this welfare culture. Illegitimacy is the engine that drives this 
juvenile crime epidemic -- 1 have seen its ravages first hand. 
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Speaker Newt Gingrich is right when he says that the welfare state is a failure when we 
have, . . 12-year-olds having babies, 1 5-year-olds killing each other, 1 7-year-olds dying of 
AIDS and ... 1 8-year-olds ending up with diplomas they can barely read,” 

My wife has helped 1 3-year-olds deliver their babies, I have operated on 1 5-year-olds 
with gunshot wounds to the head, I have treated 17-year-olds with needle tract infections up and 
down their arms and who probably have AIDS because of it, and my wife and I have seen 
violence in our daughter's public high school. 

The welfare system was designed with compassion for the young, unwed mother in mind. 
We are all moved by the testimony of those we want to help, but we need more than just 
compassion. We need the right policies so that in being compassionate to one group, we aren't 
being cruel to another group; so that in being compassionate to young mothers we aren't setting 
up incentives that make us cruel to children. 

That is why I believe very strongly in the basic provisions of the Personal Responsibility 
Act. We must reconstruct welfare. Underage unwed mothers should not be able to set up 
housekeeping on AFDC cash payments and public housing. Give the AFDC money to states as 
block grants to be used in providing services for mothers and babies. Medicaid and food stamps 
will still be available to help these mothers, but they should stay with their families unless there 
is child abuse. 

We should not pay mothers more for having more children out of wedlock. 

It will be important to maintain adequate funding for family planning and birth control. 
We must also require mothers receiving AFDC benefits to establish paternity and make 
delinquent fathers personally responsible. Several states, including my own, have made 
significant strides in making sure that fathers at least fulfill their economic responsibilities. 

Most importantly, we must aggressively attack our country’s illegitimacy problem. It is 
clearly at the heart of our welfare woes. This problem is most pervasive in women between 18 
and 21 years of age. One option is to offer states an incentive to get the illegitimacy rate down. 
Under the Contract with America, AFDC benefits are not available to unwed minor mothers. 
However, the states would receive funds in the form of block grants to be used to provide 
valuable services to these young mothers. I think we should take this proposal a step further. 

We should propose to increase a state's block grant if they succeed in lowering the illegitimacy 
rate. On the other hand, if a state fails to decrease the rate of illegitimacy, the total amount of 
monies received in the block grant should be decreased. We must have warm hearts, but hard 
heads, and we must show that we are serious about welfare reform. 

On October 1, 1993, changes were made in Iowa’s welfare programs to encourage and 
reward work. To make work pay and encourage self-sufficiency, Iowa's Family Investment 
Agreement Plan sets expectations and accountability goals for each family, offering education, 
training and employment. Those who choose not to participate receive three months of full cash 
benefits, followed by three months of partial cash benefits and are then ineligible for benefits. 

In the month before welfare reform in Iowa began, only 18% of families on welfare had 
earned income. As of Novemberl994, 33.5% of the caseload had earned income. Many other 
states such as Michigan and Wisconsin are devising encouraging work requirements. Let's 
encourage this innovation through block grants with definite guidelines, but not 
micromanagement. 

A few weeks ago here in Washington a two-year-old boy was found toddling down a 
street just a few blocks from where we sit right now with only a diaper on. He was taken to the 
police station, given some warm clothing and french fries and several hours later his mother 
came in to pick him up! It wasn't the first lime this had happened. Just last week, almost exactly 
the same incident occurred in a small town in northeast Iowa close to where I grew up. Had a 
neighbor not found the child, he would have frozen to death. 

For the sake of our nation's children, let's make this system work better. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Ganske. 

Our final witness on this panel is Harvey Hilderbran, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Human Services in the Texas House 
of Representatives. I might say that he is a Republican who is a 
chairman in a Democrat House, so this shows the amount of bipar- 
tisan work that is going on in Texas. 

Please proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HARVEY HILDERBRAN, CHAIRMAN, 

COMMITTEE ON HUMAN SERVICES, TEXAS HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Hilderbran. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and distin- 
guished Members of the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity 
to speak today on the important issue of welfare reform. 

As a State representative in Texas and as Chairman of the 
House Human Services Committee in the Texas Legislature, I have 
studied various welfare reform initiatives across the country. We 
have looked at the current welfare system, how the Federal Gov- 
ernment dictates to the States how to provide public assistance to 
our needy. 

It is not difficult to understand why the welfare system has 
failed the people it is intended to help and why it has failed the 
taxpayers of this country. The current system discourages work 
and marriage, it promotes a cycle of dependency, and it contributes 
to illegitimacy. 

We welcome the proposals outlined in the Personal Responsibil- 
ity Act, especially the flexibility given to the States, such as block 
grants with little or no strings attached to them, and to allow 
States to develop innovative welfare reform plans that will address 
the needs of our citizens. 

There are some items I would like to comment about today that 
are included in your plan that are of special concern to us in Texas. 
When you are discussing block grants and developing block grants 
for the States, please understand the diversity of the population 
that is currently in the welfare system, not only across the country, 
but in each State. 

In Texas, we have four distinct groups in the welfare population. 
We have the top 20 percent being basically job-ready. They have 
just left the job, they have job experience, job training, they have 
education and they are only temporarily out of work. 

The second 20 percent needs assistance in education and some 
job training and work experience. The third group needs a lot of 
help, a lot of education and job training and work experience, and 
they need special efforts to bring them into the work force. And the 
fourth group, we should not expect the same expectations from that 
group. Many of them have serious barriers to employment. 

It is important also, when you are looking at block grants and 
the formula to allocate block grant funds, to not reward inefficiency 
and recognize that administrative costs around the country differ. 
In Texas, the average administrative cost is $238 a year, and the 
national average is $566. The formula to allocate block grant funds 
also should not reward those States with high benefit levels. Funds 
should not be distributed strictly on the utilization of funds basis. 
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We also welcome the idea that Senator Kassebamn has talked 
about, where the Federal Government would assume the respon- 
sibility for the Medicaid Program and offer the States a block grant 
for AFDC, child care, the nutrition program, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, again we appreciate you asking for the input of 
the State legislatures around the country, and we appreciate this 
partnership that the new Congress is offering to the States in this 
new initiative of looking to the States for ideas. We appreciate your 
efforts on welfare reform. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. We appreciate you and the States 
setting the standard for us to follow. 

Mr. English will inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Ganske, you have been a breath of fresh air in your short 
time here, and I was wondering if I could get you to amplify on 
some of your practical observations from having served as a physi- 
cian in the field up until very recently. 

I was wondering if you could comment on the link that you see 
between the design of the welfare system and the destructive be- 
havior that that design causes and the quality of the health of peo- 
ple in the welfare system. 

Mr. Ganske. I think the system has the wrong incentives. The 
Department of Human Services in my neighboring State, the State 
of Nebraska, did a study last year. They asked the question of why 
are people on welfare. Their basic answer was because it pays. 

If you add up the benefits for a woman and two children in the 
State of Nebraska — Iowa is very similar in terms of its payment 
structure — ^if you add up cash assistance and all of the benefits, in- 
cluding title XIX, Medicaid and housing, in Nebraska, and simi- 
larly in Iowa, it works out to about $22,000 a year. Now, that is 
about $11 an hour in terms of a job for equivalency. I think there 
are some reverse incentives in the program. That is very much why 
we need work requirements. 

Mr. English. We have had a number of academicians come be- 
fore this panel and try to argue with a straight face that the wel- 
fare system does not create the family breakup that we see in the 
underclass today. From your own experience in dealing with people 
who are welfare recipients, does that make sense to you? 

Mr. Ganske. In my practice, I have seen that couples do not stay 
together or do not get married because otherwise they could lose 
welfare assistance. 

Mr. English. In your experience, do people respond to the incen- 
tives built into the welfare system? 

Mr. Ganske. They do. I have always been one of the leaders in 
welfare reform. Just a year or so ago, they set up a whole new 
package in terms of making responsibility and accountability as 
part of the equation. They individualized each family and set up 
goals of work requirements for each family. It has resulted in a sig- 
nificant increase in families going back to work. So, the incentives 
have something to do with it, and the requirements have some- 
thing to do with whether people stay on welfare. 

Mr. English. Thank you again for your testimony. I know we 
have quite a few panels today, so I will not ask any further ques- 
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tions. This has been a very distinguished panel of legislators who 
also have a lot of practical experience, and I appreciate their time 
in coming before this panel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. English. 

Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is so good to see you here. Congressman Franks. 

Mr. Franks. Good morning, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Is it your testimony that you support these elec- 
tronic cards because you find a definite connection between drug 
abuse and AFDC checks? 

Mr. Franks. I utilized that as one example, Mr. Rangel. I just 
believe that the debit card system would be far more efficient. 

Mr. Rangel. No, I was not talking about drugs. 

Mr. Franks. Well, there are some reports, one being the Colum- 
bia University report 

Mr. Rangel. No, no, no. Do you support that AFDC checks are 
used to buy drugs, and that is why you want the electronic card, 
or did you just throw it in to wake us up? 

Mr. Franks. Yes, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Now, where you have the largest amount of drug 
abuse, is there a connection between poverty and drug abuse, in 
your opinion? 

Mr. Franks. Yes. Let me back up for 1 second 

Mr. Rangel. I have a series of questions and there is a connec- 
tion — 

Mr. Franks. I want to expand upon them versus just having a 
yes or no answer, but I will give you yes or no answers, if you pre- 
fer that. But I would like to expand upon the point. 

Mr. Rangel. I just want to ask questions, because when you tie 
up the AFDC check with welfare, I just want to know whether you 
have got it tied up with poverty, whether you are going to tie it 
up with high school dropouts, whether you are going to tie it up 
with the highest degree of homelessness, with AIDS, with hopeless- 
ness, with the highest unemployment rates. 

If you were to take all those things and put them together, would 
that not be where the highest amount of drug abuse would be? 

Mr. Franks. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. And police corruption, too, right? 

Mr. Franks. Yes, most definitely. 

Mr. Rangel. So if we really want to tackle this problem, would 
you disagree that education, training and jobs would be the most 
important thing we could do? 

Mr. Franks. And we have that in H.R. 3500, Mr. Rangel, yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Very good. Now, I suspect that you support the 
Contract With America. 

Mr. Franks. I have some reservations with the Contract With 
America, but I look forward to working out those concerns with the 
Chairman and others. 

Mr. Rangel. How about the tax provisions? Do you support the 
tax provisions in this Contract? 

Mr. Franks. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would rather refrain 
from making comments about that. I am here to talk about my 
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debit card idea. I would like to be able to meet with my Republican 
Members on my concerns about the Contract With America, and at 
this point, I reluctantly do not want to respond to that question. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, your Republican friends have advocated tax 
cuts that, according to the Joint Committee on Taxation, would cost 
$196 billion, and the Chairman of this distinguished Committee, a 
Republican colleague, indicated that this has to be paid for, and 
has also indicated that we are not going to touch Social Security, 
and I assiune Medicare. Most of us agree that the overwhelming 
cuts are going to be with programs that service these poor commu- 
nities that you and I were discussing. Do you support 

Mr. Franks. As I said before, Mr. Rangel, I am here to discuss 
my debit card proposal, the bill which I introduced in the last Con- 
gress; a bill for which the administration has also shown a consid- 
erable amount of support. H.R. 3500 had a provision that talked 
about the debit card/electronic benefit transfer system. 

Mr. Rangel. But you do not want to talk about the poor 

Mr. Franks. I have no desire at this point to discuss the particu- 
lars of the 

Mr. Rangel. My admiration for you has dramatically increased, 
because if I were you, I would not want to talk about this either. 
So why don’t we quit on that very high note. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, so much for high notes. 

Do any of the other Members have any questions? 

[No response.] 

If not, we thank you all very much for being with us and for 
some very, very fine testimony. 

Mr. Cardin, who is a Member of the Full Committee, has re- 
quested that a series of articles by the Baltimore “Sun” be made 
a part of the record. If there is no objection, I will see that they 
are made a part of the permanent record. This is the series that 
was laid on the desk I think last week or earlier this week for the 
Members to look at. It was a series on various poverty programs. 
They will become part of the permanent record. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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atone could qualOy aa a diaabdM 
dtoardcr, fflauig It poaiMe tor sfa- 
tually anyone hooked on dope oc 
booac to gel a monthly check esm 
though Us^ have ne other diublli- 

ly- 

Defarc then, an addict or alco- 
hoUc had to prove that hla tub- 
stance abuse waa m severe that ■ 
had cauaed dtoabtoig brain or Iher 
damage, condltloru that utuallv 
took la 

dnetop. 

But under 
the ivn rutos. 
an addlel haa 
only to prove 
that hla drug 
abuse It btd 
enough to hoew 
him iron how* 

Ing a Job — 
opening the 
door for thou- 
oandt of young 
aubtlance 
abutert who 
aren1 phyaleat- 
ly dlaabM and 
who probably 
never would 
have qualified 
for old under 
the old rutoa. 

They arc 
men like Ernie 
Hemandet. 

The 54-year- 
old heroin 
addict and 

father of two alia In Ihe brown 
grata oultlde the San Joaquin 
County drug ellnie in Prench 
Camp. Cahf . a deaolatc farm town 
eaai of San Prancisco. 

He fUgeta with hit beefy handa 
aa he deaertbea hla au veara on 
SSI 

A one-UriK cannery worker and 

(arm laborer, he Asa m apparent 
phyiieal problem that would keep 
riim from working. He It lucid to 
emwtraaUon. And at d fart uU and 
33$ pounda. he't built like a 
weight Utter. 

'I admit It.* he aaya. *l don't 
look tick.* 

But he't collecUng $4$8 per 
metdh W SSI. which quoUtoe Mm 
tor a (300 auppkmentai paymwk 
froto the atatc. brinrtiw hla ua- 
tree raenUily take to M$B >• about 
Ihe tame amount that the toorigi 
retiree geta freoi Social Security 
alter a Wetkne of labor. 

'The money 
definllely 

he aSmIta. *1 
Jual aln'l going 
to rlak loaing 
that money by 
tracking at forae 
minimum-vage 
lob. Neat thing I 
know, i get toe 
atoned. I loae 
Ihe Job. Then 
what am I gen- 
na do to feed 
my kidt? 

nfou can led 
them cengreaa- 
men. If they 
atop SSt. the 
crime rate 
around here la 
going to go 
through the 
raof. lit an a tot 
of ua have.' 

And Ernie 
Hemandet 
knowa about 
crime. He atya he't been ualng 
h er e in and oocabie since he was a 
teen ager, landing In prlvon at 
leaat nine Unwa. 

He'd Nkc to get himaelf clean 
and bad to work — fffcr emotbrn 
reaaon than to get hto hndly off hto 
boek and u *be able to spend a 
weekend In the CDOuntolna vttbout 


having to come home early 
bevauae 1 ran out of dope.' 

Bui he has newr been able to 
reha b tlllal e hhnaelf. Even vhoi he 
wants H. there la Btllc In the w^ of 
tnicnalve treatment available. 

On this aweltciing day In July, 
he wants It In the wont way. 

Jittery from a doae of Wod tor 
heroin he shot Into hla leg the 
nlghl before, he considera hla 
epiiona as he fingers a tmall. 
gummy ‘boogcr* of heroin In hit 
packet. 


ttoiM^rcMnUeti' 

C heap and pfanidbl. bteh tor 
haa spawned a plague of 

addmien to the rtlln and 
towns aloAf Inicrtlaic S 
has helped aakc 
- wth ai tcnai M.OOO 
on the aid rolls - (he 
•Py»»y Capear ef ihc Mtlen. 

bock agaifv EmeotoT aaka 
nejM Brwn. the ehoin-amoklng 

ataiatonidliTClw of theckidc. * 

^ea. air.* Ernie Hcrnandei 
repUea. hHaiing himaclf up rntm 
** •*"' '* *n an the 
« » really gonna kid 

Both men know ha chaneen M 
aff hcrtdn are nB Sto^" 
tow an SSI. h*-, been to and out i 

both tost enuni. I 

, «• f"a al B.OOO heroin 

«^to (he vaBcy who rotate an 
and the eut-potinu trealacnl 

Prapyo thiwugheui the year. In a 

ragtai that has tonme a hotbed iff 
«ka^. ar ihtm auffcr *» 
tobeiculoau and AlOo. Three aul 
Of esmy faur are getung dtoabAty 
Checks, according lo a recent 
omin^ survey 

**«w« 

and well Hunk them oul of the 
program.* Mr. Brown raya. ih** 
tlgn back up an the waltiM 
tot and Ihe whole ihing atana al 
mer igakt I enn hancat^ awy that 
to ray 21 year* to Ihfa buatocaa. i 
bm« ntvet bad a dfaabiBiy icnpl- 
cal aueceoifuDy ctenplrtc !>« pi«> 
^m* 

Whan Cangma toot de c ided to 
let addMia Itle Ernie Hemandcs 
grt tod lee mcreV betog addmad. H 
ordered Social Security to herd 
them tola InaUhcnl aa a » —««■»<- » 
af their fiUtog ctoecka. 

Any addict who refused waa lo 
be cut off — 
eaeepl for pi 
addlcla. be- 
eaumCon^era 
deemed that 
they had 
'earned* their 
beneflia when 
Ihqrtavwmk- 
tog and ihould 
be free to aperal 
them aa they 
fWwBl. 

The treat* 
ment rule vat 
atippoaed ta 
k«^ poor ad* 
dicta on SSI 
from oimply 
ualng the 
money lo feed 
ihrir habila. 

But fmmrr agency afflrlala and 
faffalaura aides aay they warned 
Congreoo «t early ta 1909 lhai 
there were nowhere near enough 
in paUevu inauneni alota far them. 
*“• e rapeeird oui-paiienl 


But Ihe nallon’a lawmakers 


ky for tddirta. tM 
th^ aorc In toaulaUng Ihemaehw 
agtonai outraged Uueptom should 


'He isW ua Ihcrc oraa no way to 
hell he would auppori giving 
chcclu to dope addlcla without al 
kaat making H leek like we were 
getting lough with them ol Ihc 
oame time.’ says Tom Joe. a 
Waahinglon aaeia) policy analyBl 
"* * ‘ e Ihe disability 


who helped o 
rules- 'every- 
body knew that 
they ^obably 


e to orti 


uall^ 


Today. o 
retolmum of 53 
radllen addieU 
and olcoholleo 
need help, ac* 
cofdh^ to fed- 
crul. atote and 
private eaii- 
mtoca Bid there 
ore aMa avail- 
able for Icoo 
than half And 
to bast iCO.OOD 
people are on 
wailing kau for 
ihoae alota at 
aay lime. Ter 
others, there 


cd to-paUrtU tfcatanff to 


pine -I 
Great 


Inc-blanketed foolhiHi of the 

S^to^.MtoHabto. a down* 

.vw.. S o^ Beeurlly afBcc draws 
•corca eff ibtiMe d people fraen the 
•urrounding couniryaide. Many 
arc Ullierate. hafabled by years of 
hard labor In ailnea aito lumber 
mllla. and suffertni from addlc- 


'Wb're b , 

gel treatmrni arhen thm Isnl'a 

(rctomenl facAv vkte 300 B*a 

of here.* eeye Sharw OcLm of 
the AmerleaB Fcdcritloa of 
Covemmeni Emfdoyeee. whe rep- 
reaenle local 


*We try fo 
push them MIo 
Alcoholic a 
Anonymous or 
eomcihing like 
lhat. But how 
long can they 
laat when all 
they're getltog la 
a couple houra 
(fgrmip therapy 
belere they head 
back oul to 
sleep In the 
WDoda wlih a 
dotrn other 
alcohollca? Ii’s 
uiinly dcfiM^- 

“nt 

Her fruaira* 
tton la echoed by fiararekMi and 
drug cminaricea Bun Baiumcee to 
teitle who aay Cengraaa and the 
Social Securiiy Adminlairatlan 
hare never been aerioua abOul 
rehabiliiailng addlcla — ^ or in 
underaianding how ireaimeni 
enkt. 

Ceunorfan Mivcycd by 71w Stoi 


Anonymous ihti bring addMa In 
off Ihe airrei for a few wcekarsf 
deiotiricatian or a few hours of 
graup counseltog every Bre ore Ihe 
Itoai likely Mcvecd with hord- 


‘11 amounu to drive-by thera- 
py.’ myt De. Said a pnfcsoar of 
payehialry at Tala and the 
Unlytoty cf Hio^ hor^ w»w Im 
warked with addleia for oeren 


home. 0 bmlly 
ond • Job. Bui 
lhai'a not who 
you ICC aai gfa- 
•bltliy. 

These peo- 
plr ore acftaia- 
ly debillioied 
drug abusefa. 
and Ihcy need 
maniha of 
heavy-duty rvat- 
denilal care 
that rule liwm 
off froB their 
addict friends 
and Ihclr old 
hang-outa. and 
icawet them o 
neww^yofBfa.* 

An] K lopi^ 
rtacly ihio kind 
of ireaimcpl 
that Congrcai 
haa refused for 
20ycois la pab- 
vtde lo the dca* 
iHulc ti 


ly 08,000 Rurally funded In* 
aunrni alota to the entire coun- 


w to be to IreoijiMfU- fe 


WHO GETS CHECKS? 
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A Baltimore addict’s odyssey 


SSI saved 
him — or so 
he thought 

Bjr Jim Haner 

and John B. COonneU 

Sun Slaif Writers 

FRENCH CAMP. Calif. — Jack 
Gordon Hlil Jr. knows he's not 
very popular these days. He knows 
• a lot of taxpayers hate the idea 
that he's getting $456 a month 
from Social Security simply 
'because he disabled himself with 
drugs and alcohol. 

He has friends on the street 
who gel the checks and use them 
to buy dope and booze — hard* 
core addicts who could care less 
that they are tempting Congress to 
wipe out the Supplemental 
Security Income program for sub- 
stance abusers. 

But he also wants you to under- 
stand that It's the only lifeline for 
people like him who are serious 
about getting themselves cleaned 
up and back to work. 

*It's like I been falling In a bot- 
tomless pit all my life and all the 
sudden there was this one thin 
branch sticking out.* said the 41- 
year-old Baltimore native In a July 
Interview. *1 grabbed It. Now. I'm 
climbing out.* 



scon AMGEA/Sr>£CUL TO IME SUN 


”1 hava a lot of apologies to ouke 
to • lot of people, especially my 
Uds,* asys Jack Gordon Hill Jr. 

Six months later, he would find 
that the climb was longer than he 
thought 

Last summer, he was full of 
hope. The one-time beautician 
from Hampden sat on the edge of 
his bed In a treatment center In 
the middle of the California desert 
and gently cupped a kitten In his 
scarred hands. Her name was 
Serenity, something he said he had 
finally found aAer more than two 


decades. 

He verged on tears as he 
described how his life was torn by 
cocaine and liquor. The Infant son 
he put up for adoption. The two 
small daughters he abandoned in 
Baltimore. The ruined marriage. 
The years in lall for petty theft. 
shopUfUng and burglary. 

*1 have a lot of apologies to 
make to a lot of people, especially 
my kids.* he said. 

He was interrupted by his 
roommate crying out In his steep. 
Bathed In sweat, shivering 
beneath a rough wool blanket, the 
other man twisted In his sheets 
through the first stage of heroin 
withdrawal. 

Jack HlU relumed to the ques- 
tion at haivl: Why should taxpay- 
ers be willing to continue giving 
checks to addicts? 

*SSI saved my life.’ he said. ‘If 
it wasn't for SSI. I'd still be out 
there on the street.* 

Six months later, after graduat- 
ing from the program, he was back 
on the same dismal street comer 
In nearby Stockton — stoned and 
stumbling, with federal cash In his 
pocket and a head full of drugs. 

•He left here clear-eyed and 
looking like he would make It.’ 
said Craig Wooden, director of the 
clinic. 'Now. he's wiped out again. 
The fact is that 80 percent of Uietn 
relapse without Intensive follow- 
up. but there's only so much we 
can do for them.* 
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America’s most wanted welfare plan 


Bj JIa HBaer 

•od John B. O'DoanoU 

Sun Suit Wn««r« 

T^«y came tn a hu44l«d masa. 
(ircJ. poor anJ yeirnlng lo 
breathe Tree. Then, they taw ihe 
adi. 

ITou are dUabM. Rieniai dia- 
•Med. havtnt aenaua alrkiieae or 
belrw wounded, you may be eJ10- 
ble. proclaimed one oiler In a 
Cambodtan newtpaper in $en<a 
Ana. CtUr. 

*Fy<c counaelln^* taU anoih- 
ir in Beverly Ktlla ‘Client will 
only pay afler rccewng money.' 

And afaln In San Joae: 'We 
ire proleaalonals on SSI — wllh 
8S% sucresafuliicsar 

Through such adt. ihoutanda 
ol immlgranls have alcppcd onlo 
U.S. toll in recent years and 
found their way (o hucAslers. con 
men and cnirepreneunn| social 
worbera srho steered them onlo a 
federal welfare program for the 


Immigrants walk off the boat 
and onto SSI disability rolls 


disabled called Supplemental 
Security Income. Without work* 
ing to much at a day. the new 
tmvala begin collecting $4S9 a 
month. 

In jua( Ihr yeara. their num* 
Oera on (he SSI rolla have dou- 
bled to more than 700.000 — 
making (hem (he aecortd-foalett 
growing group In a Social 
Security program originally 
Intended for poor Amencana loo 
old or disable to support (hem- 
tclvca. 

In 1904 alone, their 
monthly poymenla 
absorbed almost 04 bH- 
llon (n laaca — enough 
to buy a four -year edu- 
cation at Harvard 
University for every TMrdfo 



graduating high school aenior in 
the Maryland public Khool ays- 
ton- 

And more arc on iheir way 
from aueh places at Meilto. 
VIel/wm and Ibiama aa an inmU- 
gratton boom almoai unprece- 
dented bi U-S history conttnuea. 

Now. the new Republican 
majorl^ In Congress la gunning 
for them. Spurred by the mount- 
ing voter outrage that led 
California lo cut off services to 
Illegal aliens In 
November. Ihe COP la 
iBi ii.a eapccted to call later 
ulln^ week Im deep cv la 
In disability aid to 


menia they made when ihey 
came to this eounuy.* mM Sen. 
R)ck Saniorum of misburgh, a 
lomfor RepubiicsA i tpuaei itatht 
who parlayed premiaca to pu ' 

Ihe forelgnera Into ■ aucceai 
Senate campaign. 'We cannot 
allow ouraelvea lo become the 
dumping jpound lot Ihe world’a 
probJemB- 

Bul reeorda make clear that 
Cortgreas la largely rtsponalbic 
for w problem. It tilggired (he 
(urge by inviung ihouaanda of ' 
menially III refugees Into (he 
United Suites and sUowIng them 
onto SSI Just aa tt was paaalng 
the moal generous menial dta- 
ablUly rules In hlatefy. 

Aa a result, more than 1 mil- 
lion 'mentally disabled' people 
came onto Ihe rolla. And mentaJ 
prcblesna beenme the No 1 eJaJm 
of those aeckirtg aid — clllsena 
and nonauiena alike. 

SeeVMm.dA 




Here Is a bst of symptoms that 
Social Security uses to deter- 
mine whether an applicant is eli- 
gible for $456 monthly disability 
checks for emotional, psychoso- 
matic or perapnallty disorders. 

Emotional ditordorB: 

A. If you have four of the fol- 
lowing. you uuy be depredeed: 

1. Loss of Interest in activities. 

2. Trouble sleeping. 

3. Agitation. 

4. Decrease or increase in 
appetite resulting In weight 
change. 

5. Decreased energy. 

6. Feelings of guilt or low self- 
esteem. 

7. DlfDculty concenlrallng. 

8. Suicidal thoughts. 

9. Hallucinations, delusions or 
paranoia. 

B. If you have three of the fol- 
lowing, you may be manic: 

1. Hyperactivity. 


2. Racing thoughts. 

3. Uncontrollable talkativeness. 

4. Inflated self-esteem. 

0. Decreased ne«l for sleep. 

6. Ela^dtstr»:tJbUity. 

7. Failure to recognize unpleas- 
ant consequenceo of actions. 

8. Hallucinations, delusions or 
paranoia. 

C. If you have a combination 

of the above symptosas. yon 

may be manic-depressive. 

PaychoBomailc tfiBorder»: 

If you have one of the follow* 

ing. you may qualify: 

1 . A history of unexplainable 
symptoms beginning before 
age 30 that resulted In unnec- 
essary medication, doctors 
visits and changes tn living 
habits. 

2. Frequenl disturbances of 
sight, hearing speech, sensa- 
tion or use of limbs with no 
known physical cause. 


3. Unrealistic actions based on 
I ma ginary physical Symptoms. 

PerBonillty dtoorderi: 

If you have one of the foDow- 
ing ingrained behavlera, you 
may qualJiy: 

1. Seclualveness. unreasonable 
suspicion or hostility. 

2. Odd thinking, speech or 
behavior. 

3. Mood swings. 

4. Chronic dependency, passivi- 
ty or aggression. 

8. Unstable relationships and 
impulsive damaging behavior. 

Any of the above combined 
with at least two of the foDow- 
lug maj make you eligible: 

1. Restriction of dally actMUes. 

2. Inability to function socially. 

3. Inablll^ to concenlraie or 
complete work tasks. 

4. Deteriorating work quality. 

SOUSCC. SaciW SKurtlr Ai>ntnMra«]n 
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Tales of suffering — 
some true, some not 


Fhjm lA 


Records show that immi^nU 
came onto the rolls for menl^ dia- 
ablllUes at a faster rate Jian any 
other group except children, 
demonstrating the combined 
eniects of open-handed immJgraUon 
policies and relaxed rules on men- 
tal dts^iiKy. 

Today, i^lal Security pays out 
more than $25 billion to 6.3 mil- 
lion disabled and elderly people. 
One out of every eight la a legal 
alien or refugee. Of the disabled, 
one out of tvtry three is getting 
checks for s psychological prob- 
lem. 

These two facts are closely relat- 
ed. Behind them Is the story ^ a 
24-year immigrant boom that 
caught Social Security unaware, 
the rise of America's disability cul- 
ture and how 

they were both 
promoted by 
Congress. And it 
might not have 
been toM at all If 
not for a man 
named Slmardy 
McNeil Chan. 

A 33-year-old 
San Diego County 
social worker, he 
ran a cottage 
industry from the 
front seat of his 
gray BMW 318i 
sedan helping 
Southeast Asian 
refugees scam 
money from 
Sociai Security. 

For a fee of 
$2,700. he led 
able-bodied 
aliens into a fed- 
eral office build- 
ing In San Diego, 
took them before 
Sociai Security 
caseworkers and 
fabricated har- 
rowing tales of wartime suffering 
that he claimed left his ciioiu too 
traumatized to hold a job. 

He had been able to do this for 
seven years, he boasted to a group 
of potential clients last year, 
because few of the agency's case- 
workers could apeak foreign lan- 
guages well enough to question 
tmmtgranU directly. 

'Not to worry,* he assured 
them. Ttaegrare Ametieans. We«e' 
<:and30(ttBns.' 

RDslng as a transistor. Chan did 
Jail the talking. He then steered his 
'Cbents to iH^ehoimpsts who dt- 
'ing the mental disability rules 
pa^KNl by Congress — confirmed 
that they were menially ill and 
couldn't work. Social Security 
would then begin mailing them 
monthly payments. 

In this manner, Chan once 
boasted, he had no trouble getting 
.checks for 2.000 of his country- 
men. a population that would cost 
'U.S. ta^ayers more than $10 mil- 
lion a year. 

He had no way 
of knowing that 
three of his cus- 
tomers were 
undercover Infor- 
mants for the 
California attor- 
ney general's 
offtce or that his 
sates pitch was 
being recorded by 
hidden micro- 


Cauaht red- 
handed, Chan 
was convicted 
last year of ^rir^ 
to cssewwkers to 
get his clients 
government aid. 

In exchange 
for a lenient sen- 
tence. he agreed 
to help state 
agents 'sting* 
doctors, druggists 
and psycholo^ta 
running 'dtsablli- 
ty mtlts* for 
^uthcast Asian 
refugees In 
Southern California. One 
Vietnamese doctor and another 
Cambodian translator have been 
Lndicled so £ar. 

"Ihey are big men from the SSI 
' — rich men.* s^ Sombalh Uon. a 
;44-year-otd Cambodian who 
helped bring down McNeil Chan. 
'You see thra In their iAg houses 
with their new cars. And the people 
are waiting In line outside their 
door to get the SSI like beggars. 
They are leachmg the peopie to lie. 
to steal from the government. 

They are like godfathers.* 

Powerful figure* 

F rom San Chego to Seattle, the 
middle men have become 
powerful figures, he said, 
commanding respect once 
reserved for vtUage eiders. 
Some are trained and bonded 
translators who help refugees with 
everything fran drivers' licenses to 
mortgage setllemenis. But others 
are l^-by‘nl$bt husUeis who herd 
.the si^. the poor and the gullible 


through Soda! Securl^’s English* 
^leaking bureaucracy, then t^e a 
cut of the check and disappear. 

They advertise In California’s 
Vietnamese newspapers and on 
Cambodian radio talk shows. 'Ihey 
rent offtce space in places such as 
Long Beach, where 100.000 
refugees have gNen the city what is 
said to be the largest Cambodian 
population outaide Cambodia. 
They do business In Thai. Laotian. 
Ftiiptno and Japanese. 

Alerted by the California attor- 
ns general’s ofllce to the fraud 
and unabashed marketing of the 
troubled aid program. Congress 
and President Qinton approved a 
raft of paper changes to the SSI 
Uw last summer. 

What they did not do Is fix long- 
standing (laws tn the pn^^ram that 
have allowed untold millions of 
dollars In fraud 
and waste to 
Oourtsh for more 
than two 

decades- 


Thcy did not 
give Social 
Sectu^ monqr to 
hire or train more 
bilingual case- 
worker#. Rather. 
Mr. Clinton Is 
cutting the work 
force at a time 
when only 14 
percent of the 
agency’s 30,000 
caseworkers 
speak anything 
but English and 
less than 1 per- 
cent speak the 
Aslan or Eastern 
European lan- 
guages Involved 
in most of the 
known fraud. 

Congress did 
not address the 
fact that federal 
law enforcement 
agencies have turned a blind Qfe to 
the fraud, leaving 300 Social 
Security held investigators on their 
own. Ii la (he equivalent of asking 
one Baltimore Police Department 
diairtct station to cover me entire 
stale of Maiylaiwi. 

. And Congress did not acknowl- 
edge that it ts largely responstt^ 
for the problem It la now complaln- 
litf about. 

In the gt^ of the Cold , the 
nation's lawmakers began as carfy 
as 1965 lo loosen Immi^ation 
rules for refugees fleeing 
Communist countries. gMng auto- 
made residency to many and trig- 
gering a sharp rise in Immigration. 

*A decade later, they created SSI 
— telling taxpayers (hat the pro- 
gram was for elderly and disabled 
Americans who could not help 
thcmKlves. 

But low-level legialattve aides 
who wrote the program's rules 
inserted s sentence that wiped out 
long-standing resident require- 
ments that once kept immi^nts 
from getting gov- 
ernment aid for 
years. And It 
meant that 
refugees were en- 
able the moment 
they stepped off 
the boat. 

Then, begin- 
ning tn 1984. 
Congress 
approved new 
mental disability 
rules that made It 
easier for the 
mentally ill to ^t 
on SK — Just as 
B tide of mentally 
stressed refugees 
was streaming 
through 
America's golden 

'*°T'he fill of 
South Vietnam, 
the civil war in 
Cambodia, the 
exodus from Fidel 
Castro's Cuba, 
the U.S.-backed 
contra war in 
Nicaragua, the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, the fall or the Berlin 
Wall, the disintegration of Haiti 
and other caianyties brought more 
than 15 million legal aliens into 
the United States. 

H was 25 pereent of the toUl 
U.S immigration since 1620. 
packed into little more than two 
decades. And almost half came 
from the Asian and former 
Communist bloc countries of 
Eastern Europe that now account 
for most reports of translator 
fraud. 
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•We're dealing with an alien 
community isolated by language 
and cuKund banlers that has been 
traumauscd by unbelievably brutal 
wars and incredible pover^." said 
Chris Rodrigues of the California 
atiorney general's ofllcc. “And we 
have a set of mental disability 
rules that practically any of them 
can pass, even though they may be 
working and supporting thetr fami- 
lies.' 

The new inrnO^ants arrived to 
find a Social Security 

Administration that had failed to 
train Its work force in foreign lan- 
guages. 

*li‘s a problem we weren't even 
aware of until the last few years.* 
said Lenore Carlson, who oversees 
the agency's 1.300 Ikid offices. 

Few facts, big problems 

S ocial Security never kept a 
comprehensive record of 
which offices were being 
hardest hit. she said, and 
never complied enough data 
on immigrants to get a true picture 
of the boom. Likewise, no congres- 
sional audit of disabled aliens has 
ever been done. 

Meanwhile, caseworkers were 

drowning — caught betwe^ time- 
consuming applications from 
aliens and demands from supervi- 
sors to keep the cases moving in 
the face of a shrinking work force. 

"We get all the runaways, home- 
less and vagabonds from four 
states.* said deff Saul, a Seattle 
caseworker TheyTe babbling at 
you in four dialects of Chinese. 13 
Aslan tongues. Spanish. Russian. 
Ukrainian and Filipino. We're 
using translators and sign lan- 
guage to prepare their applica- 
tions. 

'And God help you if you make 
a mistake or your productivity 
slips. Friend, you don't know what 
fruslrailon is until you've spent a 
day in an SSA field office.* 

That's not the way Social 
Securfiy Commissioner Shirley S. 
Chaier tells U. 

“I recently returned from a trip 
out West and was greatly heart- 
ened to see our people all pulling 
together In a spirit o( cooperation 
to get a handle on this problem.’ 
^ said hi a reomi interview. ’And 
1 believe we are. There's an opti- 
mism and positiveness that Is 
Inspiring* 

Of tJ» 9J3 Social Security field 
workers In the Seattle region, only 
26 speak Asian or Eastern 
European languages, leaving them 
heavily dependent on free-lance 
translators. And none speak 
Cambodian. 

Given these circumstances. 


caseworkers say. events that 
unfolded there last year should 
come as no surprise. 

After neatly four years of gath- 
ering leads on a suspected transla- 
tor fraud ring, the slate Office of 
Special Investigations drew the 
Interest of the 0.S- attorney’s office 
in SeaiUe. whi^ launched the only 
federal investigation to date Into 
immigrant fraud. 

FBI agents tracing the clients of 
one translator uncovered 50 
unqualified applicants who would 
have drawn almost $17 mlfiton in 
benefits In their Itfettmes had they 
not been caught, said Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Steve Schroeder. 

‘If that Isn't enough to drive you 
crazy, consider the fact that we 
have taken down three of these 
guys 90 far.* Mr. Schroeder said. 
"And between the three of them, 
we're talking about potential losses 
In excess of $200 million to U.S. 
taxpayers.* 

Typical was the case of a 63- 
year-old Vietnamese translator 
named Thah Huyen *JlmrTiy* Vo. 

American dream 

J immy Vo came to the United 
States tn 1975 after the fall 
of Saigon, after fording the 
Mekong River into Thailand 
with hts wife and eight chil- 
dren. after living for months In 
squalid refugee camps. 

Landing In Tacoma, the family 
began pursuing the American 
dream as thousai^s of immigrants 
before them had done: the hard 
way. 'ITvey picked fruit and vegeta- 
bles In the fields east of the dty by 
day. attended school at ni^t and 
saved their money. 

Within a year. Jimmy Vo bought 
his first home off Yakima Street — 
’Little Vietnam* — Tacoma's 
refugee quarter. ^ 1980, he had 
hts U.S. dttzenshlp and a master's 
degree in social work from the 
University of Washington- 

Soon, he opened his own busi- 
ness. Refugee Professional 
Services. Increasing respectability 
followed. He became a volunteer 
counselor for abused children and 
campaigrred on behalf of a Ullle 
Vietnam communlQr center. 

Then. Jimmy Vo 'a American 
success story came unraveled. 

"V/e paid him $500 to assist us.' 
a Cambodian named Sophan No 
told Tacoma police. 'Jimmy Vo 
helped my wife and I to lie to the 
doctors and to the government 
peojrie tn order to qua^ fm- SS.* 

*1 pretended to the dwtors to be 
very stupid, and this was a He 


because I am very amart.' said 
another Immigrant, Savoeun David 
Sam. ‘I pretended to the doctors 
that I could not work, and this was 
a He because 1 was able to work 
very well.* 

Between them, the two 
Cambodians qualified for $32,000 
in SSI and «hef ^'ernir^t bene- 
fits after bluffing their way through 
mental examinatltms with Jimmy 
Vo's help, court records show. In 
exchange for their coopereUon and 
a promise to pay the money back, 
they drew a few weeks in fail. 
Jimmy Vo got ftw in fwcral 
prison. 

To Investigators working the 
case. Vo demonstrated Just how 
easy It is for almost anyone to 
exploit Social Security's mental 
disability rules with the right 
coaching or a ^mpathetic doctor. 
And there are signs Chat his Is not 
an Isolated case. 

Unequal equation 

T oday, there are about l.SOO 
people on SSI living In and 
around the compact Little 
Vietnam neighborhood that 
covers a few square blocks 
near Tacoma 'a Lincoln Park. On 
their behalf. Sodal Security pumps 
about $3 milHon evenr year into 
the tiny community of neat clap- 
board iwmes and apartment build- 
ings. 

Social Security ofUcials aay 
most refugees on SSi — two out 
three — are simply too old to work- 
Bui Tscoma turns that equation 
on Its ear. Of the 1.500 redplenis 
tn Little Vietnam, records show, 
only 200 arc elderly 

Still. Ms. Chater said she Is con- 
fident that fraud among refugees la 
not widespread. 

'We don't want the American 
people to think this whole program 
is rie with fraud and start petltlon- 
tng their Congress members to kill 
it.' she said. 'The fraud we're talk- 
ing about represents a Uny fraction 
of cases.' 

Mr. Schroeder. the Seattle pros- 
ecutor. Is not so sure. 

"We keep hearing over and over 
again that we're making a moun- 
tain out of molehill.* he said. 'But 
the fraction we've been able to 
prove amounts to mtJIlons of feder- 
al taxpayers' dollars. And I stress 
the words 'able to prove.' The fact 
Is. nobody has dug very deeply Into 
this problem.* 

That's because Social Security's' 
police force — the 300 agents fn 
the Health and Human Services 
Inspector General's Office — are so 
busy investigating scams tn other 
federal programs that they btrefy 
have time for anything else. 

And federal prosecutors are too 
bu^ handling drug cases in mo^ 
Jurisdictions to be of much help. 
Even when local investigators 
manage to crack an SSI fraud 
case, they usually have trouble 
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Congress opens door 
to fraud by refugees 


Sndbig ■ U.S •itaracy't oflkx 
kig to Ukc B to court. 

*1/ ]«u look ol MMduol com 
cf SSI fraud, you're rM gci.erollir 
baking «< torgr «bBnr boiri.* anU 
Linda ^mmera. a oenior IrMpeetor 
Cenerat'a Inrtailiuior In ihr toa 
Angrtra re^otiol omee. ‘And th^'a 
adMt we need lo luatiiy apending 
•300.000 on a full-blown Inveou- 
gallon. We're not eeacfty over- 
ata/M dther.* 

Her ofAce'a 13 agents cover a 
7S.000-a^arc-rnU« swalh of two 
states that aticlchcs from Loa 
Angeles to Las Vegss — an area 
that contains no baa than 400.000 
SSI recipients, ilp code records 
thaw. To perf orm a cursory review 
of lhai many ease fUea wutd lake 
each of her agenie nine years. 

‘nndtng the fraud would be like 
trying to find a needle In a 
haystack.* 

Agent Summers 
aaM. 

And 

when agents 
prove fraud by 
a tranalator 
they cannot 
automatically 
kk-k hu clbnls 
off the rolls. 

Under rubs aei 
up by Corypeas 
in 1984. they 
must abo prmre 
that the reetpi- 
eni la. in lari, 
nol dtaabbd. 

•VYere Irwet- 
llgalora. not 
paychologlala.' 
she aald 'How 
are w< tup 
posed to deter- 
mine whether 
somebody hao 
4 disabling mental eondliion when 
bur paychologisis will eumme ihe 
same guy and give you bur dlflet- 
enl opiniona? 

'The bottom line la that once 
lomrbody qualifies for benefits, 
eapeclaltv lor a mental probbm. 
It s very dlllbull Ir gel them ofl the 
rolls.' 

Artd lhai obaervalKin la not kw* 
on the rlp^ artbta. 

Inveatlgaiors In the San Dtrgo 
and Seatib probes uve siriklitgly 
similar accounts ol how crooked 
iranslators coaeh Iheir clbnls to 
fake mental disorders Instead of 
physical handicaps — because 
menial disorders won't ohow up on 
an X-ray. 

Bluffing through 

F urther. Icsts (or psychobgbal 
probbnia like posl-lraumallc 
stress and manic -deprcsalon 
are often highly subjceilvr 
and can easily be (oiled, if 
they are administered at all- 

'The psychological csamlna- 
(lona typically last ei^t lo 10 mln- 
ules. and Ihe tranalator answers 
moat of (he suesiiona.' said Mr 
Schroeder. the lederwl proaecxiror 
*We have cases of refugees who 
reported aeverr paychobglrsi trau- 
ma froin witneasirtg thetr parents 
being killed and toriured in 
Cambodia then we ehreh their 
Immigration Ilba artd llnd out thetr 
parenls were with them when they 
came into the U.S But they had 
no problem bluffing their way 
through the paychofogicat exams 
and getting checks ‘ 


Tomorrow: 

What began as 
a high-atakes 
gameof pcllU- 
cal poker In 
1969 turned 
bio Amerba'a 
moat gerterous oelfare plan. 
Fxpanded by Congress. H mw 
Ihrutena Ihe SaciM Securtly 
retlremcni (und and Increases die 
bderwi defblt. 


in Loitg Bcaeh. Calif., when 
IS.OOO reatdenla are coIbcUng 
••.7 iDiiilon a month In SST 
ch e cks . Invialiminra kknulbd anc 
payri iidu igat wm cnilArU 300 SSI 
apoibnnts ao imnuOy ttiatdcd Bi 
aaan^yewr. 

RoImmI nilM 

T oday, about one out rf Ihrec 
Iwa ni grania qualify wholfy or 
b past on menial diacaom 
according to Soda) Steurlly. 
And bveatlgklcn igicc that 
It la taceauae of Ub relaxed rubs 
Con^eaa pul bio place b 1984 at 
Ihe behest of disability lawyer* 
sfb Mcta) w wfc et*. 

Uiber Ihe old mbs. applManls 
had lo prove they were suffering 
from a condition so se ve n it pre- 
raMtd them (rem holding any )eb. 

Now, they ncnl 
only show that 
a combination 
of symptomo 

R reventa them 
on function- 
ing In a con- 
peiiiivt work- 



Congreaa 
expanded Ihe 
dellnhlon ol 
menial disabili- 
ty at the same 
tbw that a km- 
lied Ihe num- 
ber of Jobs an 
applicani couhJ 
be expected to 
perform. II abo 
aald thal ‘pain 
alone* could 
qualify — even 
If there is no 
medical cause 
— openli^ disability aid lo peiipb 
wtih paychoaomaUc diaorders that 
arc dlfncvh le dtaprovc. 

Further, the same generous 
rules apply la another Social 
Seciwtfy pnii^win called DUabUlty 
Ittsurance lhal lela workers who 
hat« paid bio Ihe rcUremenl ImsI 
fund draw bencflla early If Ihey 
beconte Injured or ill. It. loo. has 
been hit by a sharp rise b mental 
dlssbllfy clairrw. 

There also ts little on the 
record lo suggcai lhal Congress 
recognised Ihe dimenslona U Ihe 
reviolona.’ the Congressional 
Research Service reported In a 
recent aludv. The probablllly of 
being awarded beneOta Is greater 
rxw lhan U was b 198S.' 

And the probablllly thal fraud 
wiU be detected erwe checks have 
been granted has dropped lo 
somelhlng approaching sero. 

'The whoir game Is or kwl 
al Ihe application stage.* said 
AgetU Summers 'Once they get b. 
H'a hard lo gel them oul.' 

Social Security ofTldala say they 
arc painfully awe of the bet. 

N«w avbiNi* for friud 

C ommissioner Chaier died 
rtccni efforts lo hire more 
bilingual caseworkers and 
to set up lebphone confer- 
ence* so they can help other 
oflbes peoerse immigrant claims. 
But the agmry also la expandlrtg 
Its use of volvnleer iranslalor*. 

Lenore Carbon, the IbM opera 
Ilona rhbf. said such ‘frecbiei* 
save taxpayers money. But her 
cwscworfcera aoy It's a new avenue 
for fraud. 

In one typical experiment. 
Social Sccumy now allowB Immi- 
granta In UrWgeton, N J., lo till out 
apfdicstlona al a Hlapanb coimnu- 
niiy center run by volunteer* — 
who (urn the paperwork over lo 
the agency'a oflbe each day. 

THe are now handling applies- 
Hons from peepb we have never 
seen ar met,' said Frank Comllo of 
■ he American Federation of 
Gc nu iii i Ki i l Cmphq*ef>. ^ dan1 
even knew for sure thal they 
exbl* 
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SPECIAL REP8RT 


America’s most wanted welfare plan 


Congress risks 
a repeat of 
past mistakes 
on disability 




Bui ■ 




Reprfieniaiiv;> Ways 

and Means subeomcnlt- 
tae convenes Oils week 

lem. lie members uw Is 
wuU do »«ll le abide 
br >be arards eT me near 
S<TubUean spesher Hlsloiy. Mr 
Cincneh Myt. is the best lescher 
— ■* hlsioey a( ihe lederal 

bows ihsi lU- 

Ki bseUln 


SociaFle^ 
Disability 

Have Questions? 


calls 11 a *alek‘ federal ' 

program lhal needs a strong dose 

of Republican medicine And 

Iherc can be little dispute thal 

Social Secunly'e KS blUlon dls- 

abllllv plan la oul of control. 


llll^ pi 

iporxl to 4uick CMres 

In a recent iniervleii) with Tlie 

n. the leader of ihe new 


and encouraging bad habits. 

dcsirucUve Ufeaiylea and dishon- 

esty al ^eal coal lo lazpayers. 
Aa (hia aenes has shorm. the 

program has turned many chil 

abtlllKa Into virtual wards of the 
government, and given drug 
addicts cash lhal they have used 
to kill themaelves. Il has under- 
cul the wort eihJc of new Immi- 
grants and spawned a seedy 
induilry of *nidd)r men' who 
— “■ ■- geiung people 



Hb dTort 10 save lavpayeri 
billion by slashing the >ol)a did 
much <0 bring on the 

When Ml Reagan 
wok oflfex in 1961. (he 
program waa already a 

The General Ac- 
Bsaria counting Office had 
just reported Ihat 
almost w.OOd pe^le were get- 
ting 63 HUton a year m diaabuity 
ottecka that they didnx deserve. 
Social Seeuriiy had admitted 
making another tl billion In 
mrerpaymenu because of cem- 


'Cverybody knew thai Social 
Securtiy waa making dwablllly 
ertora like mod.* saM Ben Van 
Cngel. a farm er agency olBcul 

*The law of average# would 
Indicate that arc arete probably 
giving oul checha to a M od peo- 
ple who dMn'i deserve them.* 
added former Social Security 
Coranlasioner Robert M Ball. 
*Bui lhal was the will of 
Coeiipeat* 

tmuic Con^eao had done was 
to order Ihe agency lo aboorb } 
miBien people adw were cMlecl- 
tng state disahOiry ehedts into a 
new lederal program for the 
elderly and dMaMed poor called 


_ gel aid 

aSD. the naUen'i lasmtak 
m did an about -lace and etdoed 
Seeial Secumy to check eosimg 
redpanu to make sure they imn 
qualified, then gave U 16 mcniha 

r. I 4 A 
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Disability teeters 
on political seesaw 




(o ge^r up lot the Job Th»( wasn't 
soon enoujfh for Mr. Reagan. 

He went aAer the prograni wUh 
a vengeaner in 196 1 

The presldenl ordeitd Social 
Security to Immediately review 
more lhan I million case flies for 
signs of IrregulanUcs or fraud — a 
Job that would entail 1.400 wocher 
years of aim labor, or a fuU month 
IT the agency ceased aD other oper- 
ations. He ihcn began cutting 
20,000 emptoyees. 

Someihing had to give. 

For slariera. new applicanis 
would have to wait while the 
agency mvesiigated current reetpt 
cnis. The backlog of new claims 
^vw to more lhan 900.000. 

Some 1 4 million old ease fUcs 
were pulled into the agency s 
ofnc«s and evaluated to dMeimine 
If the reciplenis auf- 
ferod (ram dlsabiUUes 
that theoretically 
should have 

imprmed. 

Wiihoui face-to- 
faec inlerviews. nied. 
leal exams or any 
attempt tc contact (he 
recipients' doctors. 

(he purge began In 
the spring of IMI 

‘Bienenis for ihou- 
aanda of clalmanta 
were ceased .. with- 
out a heartng.* srrale 
Judge ChriaiiAc M. 

Moore In an American 
Bar AssoclaIMn report 
l«s( summer 'In ao 
doing, (he ageney 
chose 10 largely 
Ignore* ilie law. 

An eruption of law- 
sulu feilowrd — hun- 
dreda of thousands of 
appeals, doaens of 
class acilon tutls. boa loads of 
ruppficauens So (unoua was the 
legal asMuli that lawyers were 
eopying ihe Itwsulia of other 
lawj^ra. complele with the same 
iyp9mphieaJ ernes — and advee- 
tlaliM te citmta on NUboartk and 
TV. 

The worat thing Reagan dU to 
this country wts trying to shut 
thwm these enlitlemmls by doing 
It wrong.' Jud^ Moore said m an 
Inlerrtcw. The ailorneys swooped 
toi ■ 

The poor, elderly and hantfi- 
i-apped roDled arourid the dtsabiS- 
ly protptun. coalescing imo a pow- 
erful and syinpathetie lobbying 
force. Stories broke oui in the 
media as ihousatids of truly needy 
people were hit by (he Reagan m 
— including a Vietnam veteran 
who had nrcelved a Medal of Honor 
from the presldenl. 

'Whal are we doing?' Mr 
Reagan asked aides al one pooil. 

Cnuclaed by the goverrters of 18 


stales for bringing on s disability 
crisis, he finally called off Ihe 
purge In 1984. Bui the backlash 
was Just beginning 

Of the GOO .OOO people who w«e 
thrown off the rolls, half got iheir 
benefha bark al a tosi of unloM 
miDiona in legal and admbdsuau«« 
otpe ns e to U S. laxpoytn. In opin- 
ion after opinion, courts found 
flaws in the dlaablliiy law ai>d In 
SocMd Sccurliy's policy manuala — 
striking down paper roadblocks 
that hod kepi ihousands of apptl- 
cantaefTlhe rads. 

The case of Brian Zebley. a 9 
year-old who was cut off dcsplle 
numerous ailments, wound up 
before the U.$. Supreme Court. It 
nd^ that SoM) Smrliy't eligibil- 
ity rules for children had to be 
rewritten and ihai a half-million 
applicanis who had been denied 
faencAls had lo be rr-cvalualcd. 

This derision alone 
triggered 81-4 btllion 
back payments — 
including lump sum 
checks lo some fami- 
lies of 820.000 or 

'Congress wcnl 
rrary.* said former 
Social Security 

Commisaloner Louis 
P. EnofT. 

Goaded by a roar 
of eonalllueni com- 
plaints about the 
Reagan purge. 
Republicans and 
Democrats checkmnt- 
td Ihe presldenl with 
(he Social Security 
Reform Act and I hr 
Deficit Reduction Ael 
of 1984 

The two laws con- 
lamed at h-ssi a half- 
doren provisions thsi 
made H easier lo get 
on SSI and harder lo get thrown 
off. Moat important, the Reform 
Act broadened (he drrinilion of 
what consUiuicd a 'menial diaabtl 
IQr* and allowed I million success- 
(m appHcsUons over the need seven 
K«- 

Tafay. menial illness is Ihe No. 
I efslm Gf sppihants and Ihe pri- 
mary dtagnooia for one-lhird of the 
SmiMon dlasbted on SSI. 

PUrther. Ctmgrcas had leng ago 
decreed ihal the gmesous rules It 
had tpprtwed for SSI should aiw 
apply to another Sociol Sccurily 
program eolled Disability 
{nsutaiKT, which allows winkers lo 
draw eviy fioni Ihclr contribuUona 
to the rcUmnml bust fund If Ihey 
become diaabltd. 

And. In an eflorl lo hold down 
the grewih of SSI. which is paid lor 
throu^i iax«. Social Serunty has 
been steering qualified appileania 
Into the Dt Uusi fund for years. 

In a 1992 report that weni 
largely unnoticed. the 




fcwaAiui MGOoat mw/M tHn " 

>’1mb e/«alcd SSI. It thou^t it vmajtui Ukiuf otcr tliilc pr9(ruB*, Mdd Rfibert U. B*D. then-CAnunlHlODer of Soclol Sccjvlty. 


onsre»slonal Re»tari:h Service 
arned lhai (hla encroachment 
as Jeopardizing the Social 
•cuflly Redrcment Fund — (he 
ystone of retirement planning for 
losi Americans Tlie icpon wenl 
n to cite mismanagement, loose 
lies and free-wheeling legislating 
v Congress as contributing caus- 
s nf the crisis. 

The Kcagan aliempt lo lame the 
r<icrani anti the rounlcr-allacK u 
rew lllusiraie a rycle that has 
octi appareiil for more than a 
cradc Members of Congress pass 
ipariisan laws opening up the 
rogram lo make ii easier for their 
onslliuents lo get In, only to 
lamp down again lo mollify mid- 
ilr-class voters who arc paying the 
Ills. 

with few exceptions, these mca- 
ures have come Immediately 
efore or during elections. 
I’ollllclans on both sides of the 
Isle have used Ihc program as a 
r?xy Issue for years — lo say. ‘Look 
I inc volersi I m getting tough an 
rautir or 'See how compassionate 1 
inH said Susan Galbraith, a legal 
id lobbyist ‘All the while, they 
rrc pushing II lo the brink.* 

The Reagan purge and the con- 
lanl whlpsawlng by Congress 
avc brought on a profound and 
isllng crisis at the Social Security 
ulinlnlslration. 

Headed by 12 commissioners in 
'0 years. It has been adiifl In a 
oililiral riptide with no consistent 
cndcrshlp or guiding philosophy. A 



'^UUeUaa ob both atdoa of the tUle have oaed [SSQ as a aeiy iMoe 
for ycaro.' Mj* 8«saB Gsibraltb of (he L^al Aetloa Ccater. 


time line of hey deeisfons and 
events In the agency’s history 
reveals a chain reaction of arcl- 
denls and unforeseen consc 
qucnccs 

Today, poor people and injured 
workers are caught up In a backlog 
of new claims so severe that If can 
take more than a year for the 
agrrKy to get help lo (hem. 

Meanwhile, thousands of unde- 
serving recipients remain on the 
rolls t^ause Social Sernrliy has 
all but ceased lo chock on (hem to 


see If (hey are allJI disabled 
According to (he most conservative 
esilmales. the agency Is paying out 
$ISO million a year lo people who 
no longer need It. 

In the past Ove years. SSi has 
doubled In cost and Is expected lo 
grow by another 50 perccnl by 
1999- Itie cost of the 01 program 
will do likewise. The two combined 
are projected to cost more than 
896 billion a year by the turn of 
Ihc cenlury. 

Thls year alone, dlsablllly aid 


wtU eonsume enough In taxes and 
rellrement Irust money lo run 30 
cities the size of Balllmore, build 
18 nuclear aircraft carriers or pro- 
vide a four-year education at 
Harvard University for almost 
every child in the state of Maryland 
in gndes K through 12. 

Culling this MS billion behe- 
moth ivlll be a venlure fraught wrilh 
risk. Simple tinkering will invite 
charges of pollticaJ cowardice 

Recalling a recent visit to his 
home disirlcl In Georgia. Mr. 
Gingrich said. *1 had 20 kids In 
wheelchairs in the last lo«vn hall 
meellng because their association 
had called and said. ‘Congressman 
Gingrich is going lo zero out your 
funding. This has lo be handled 
senslbvcfy * 

So far, House Republicans have 
scheduled only two days of hear- 
ings. And some members are 
already calling for deep cuts In 
funding to chtldrcR. addicts and 
Immigrants. 

To Mr Bali. Social Securlly's 
cider slaicsnian. It sounds like his- 
tory repealing IlselT. 

~rhe real problem all along has 
been that If you don't get the rules 
right from Ihc beginning, you gel 
this constant overrcacllon by 
Congress.' he said. *ll's a seesaw 
effect. They rock back and forth 
between being too strict for a cou- 
ple of years, then too liberal for a 
couple more. 

“There la no consistency. That 
has been the history.' 
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Chairman Shaw. On the second panel, we have Penny Young, 
Kate Michelman, Cliff Johnson, David Liederman, and Peter Fer- 
rara. If all of you would come sit at the desk, we will proceed. 

Again, for the benefit of those that were not in the room, this 
morning we have 70 witnesses and we are going to strictly enforce 
the 5-minute rule for Members, as well as our guests who are testi- 
fying. All of your complete statements as submitted to this Com- 
mittee will be made part of the record. You may summarize or pro- 
ceed as you see fit. 

Our first witness will be Penny Young, who is legislative director 
of the Concerned Women for America. 

Ms. Young. 

STATEMENT OF PENNY YOUNG, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
CONCERNED WOMEN FOR AMERICA 

Ms. Young. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to address you today. My name is 
Penny Young, and I am legislative director for Concerned Women 
for America. 

I am here to testify on behalf of Dr. Beverly LaHaye, the presi- 
dent of CWA, and over 600,000 members nationwide. I appear be- 
fore you today as someone that is not only a representative of 
CWA, but also as someone who is personally concerned for the 30 
million Americans trapped by dependency on welfare. 

I spend time weekly as a volunteer mentor to adolescent girls in 
inner-city Washington. I have also had inner-city experience with 
the organizations Strategies to Elevate People and Urban Young 
Life, an organization that ministers to inner-city teens. 

I have come to know and love many of these children personally. 
The devastating effects of welfare in their lives is clear. They live 
in a culture where out-of-wedlock pregnancy is commonplace and 
a two-parent home is the exception. These children know few peers 
who are supported by their fathers. Most take for granted a month- 
ly welfare check and cannot even comprehend a life of self- 
sufficiency. 

Fathers are found nowhere in the children’s lives, because the 
government has paid them not to be there. Illegitimacy is one of 
the most serious problems facing our country today. We now have 
a Nation of children who have never experienced a traditional two- 
parent home. 

Children without fathers, especially young boys, suffer greatly 
and profoundly in many ways. They are six times more likely to 
stay poor, they more than likely have behavioral problems, commit 
suicide, become sexually active as teenagers, use drugs, have learn- 
ing problems, and become a victim or engage in crime. 

Finally, children in the welfare system are three times more like- 
ly to stay on welfare than other children when they become adults, 
and that is where we have a bitter cycle of welfare dependency and 
helplessness. If this system does not punish children, then what 
does? 

Concerned Women for America proposes a two-pronged approach 
to the overwhelming problem. The government must step back and 
then allow citizens to step forward. 
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To begin, government must cap the growth of welfare and other 
spending. CWA supports the family cap, in which government stops 
encouraging illegitimacy and subsidizing bad choices. CWA sup- 
ports block grants to the States to be used in a morally sound and 
wise manner. Block grants can be used for specific services, such 
as adoption services, abstinence education, maternity homes and in 
aid of individual situations best understood at the State level and 
where accountability is possible. CWA opposes the government 
funding for abortion. 

CWA also strongly supports child support enforcement and pater- 
nity establishment as a requirement for receiving welfare funds. 
Paternity has not been established for nearly 30 percent of the chil- 
dren on the welfare rolls. Society must demand that fathers shoul- 
der the responsibility for their children. Uncle Sam’s meager at- 
tempts at fatherhood have only created a society in which young 
men escape their responsibility of fatherhood and often fall into a 
world of joblessness or drug use or crime. 

Work requirements must also be enforced. Able-bodied men and 
women must either pay to support their families or be required to 
do 40 hours per week of community service in return for govern- 
ment support for their children. Government should phase in work 
requirements or community service for all able-bodied nonelderly 
worker welfare recipients, except mothers of preschool children. 

Finally, as the cornerstone of a healthy future, government 
should work to encourage marriage, not undermine it. Welfare pe- 
nalizes low-income parents for marriage. However, marriage is the 
best legal institution to protect and nurture men, women and chil- 
dren. Government should offer an incentive to marriage with a tax 
credit to parents. 

Now, the second part of reform: It is time to give the freedom 
and incentive for private citizens, churches and community groups 
to step forward and take on the responsibility of combating pov- 
erty. Historically, the modest successful attempts to restore indi- 
viduals to contributing members of society has been accomplished 
through social institutions. These social institutions are crucial, be- 
cause only they, and not government, can address the destructive 
behavior that sometimes traps individuals in poverty. 

Dr. Marvin Olasky contends that the successful social reformers 
of the 19th century understood that “true philanthropy must take 
into account spiritual, as well as physical needs.” Government can- 
not meet the spiritual needs of the population, but individuals can. 
CWA volunteers throughout this country are involved in ministry 
to families in crisis. 

Research by Dr. Richard Freeman of Harvard University showed 
that black inner-city youth who have religious values are 47 per- 
cent less likely to drop out of school, use drugs, or engage in crime. 
He also found that they are less likely to become sexually active 
as teens. 
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CWA believes that it is time for a clarion call to intercession 
from private institutions across the Nation. We can no longer look 
to government as the great provider. My colleagues on the other 
side will tell you that they want welfare reform. But if you listen 
closely, they simply want more welfare. Government is not the an- 
swer. What children and families in crisis really need is a relation- 
ship, not a handout. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Teslimouy of Penny Young 
Legislative Director of Concerned Women for America 
to The Committee on Ways and Means 
United Slates House of Representatives 
February 2, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
address you today. My name is Penny Young and i am Legislative Director for 
Concerned Womeit for America. I am here to testify on behalf of Beverly LaHaye, 
President of Concerned Women for America and our 600,000 members nationwide. 
Thirty years ago this year. President Lyndon B. Johnson began his so-called "War on 
Poverty." He had intended it to be a temporary investment to help the poor become 
self-sufficient, saying that "llie days of the dole are lumbered." But five trillion 
dollars later, "tlie days of the dole" are seemingly endless, and some 30 million 
people still live in poverty. Wliat began as a policy based on good intentions has 
failed enormously. 

I appear before you today not only as a representative of CWA, but also as 
someone wlm is personally concerned for the 30 million Americans trapped by a 
dependency on welfare. I spend lime weekly as a volunteer mentor to adolescent 
girls in iimer-cily Wasliinglon, D.C. 1 also have inner-city experience through 
organizations called Strategies to Elevate People and Urban Young Life, an 
organization whicli ministers to inner-city teens. 

As I iiave worked with and come to know and love many of these kids 
personally, the devastating effects of welfare in their lives is clear. Tl^ey live in a 
culture where out-of-wedlock pregnancy is commonplace and a two-parent home is 
the exception. There is no longer any sligma attached to having babies at the age of 
15 or 16; it is accepted, even expected for many of these girls. These children know 
few peers who are supported by their fathers. Most lake for granted a monlhly 
welfare clieck attd cannot comprehend a life of self-sufficiency. 

I also saw litis problem as I grew up in a rural Appalachian region of 
Kentucky. Although the faces were different, the problems incurred from welfare 
dependency were the same there as they are in inner-city Washington, D.C. 
Government spendiitg on welfare in America has been enormous but its answer to 
poverty and illegiliniacy are clieap and ill conceived. 

Welfare spending is out of control. Welfare costs have risen every year except 
one since tlie mid-1960s, and, according to the Congressional Budget Office, will cost 
taxpayers over $500 billion each year and ingest 6 percent of the GDP by 7998. 

But welfare has not only consumed our lax dollars at an alarming rate, it has 
eaten away at lite moral base of litis country. The human cost is the greatest tragedy. 
Wliile welfare appears lo be a compassionate, quick-fix solution to poverty, it has 
created many profound new problems that have generational consequences. But 
there is nothing compassionate about discouraging marriage, work, and families held 
together by a mother and a father. No, the federal govenunent is not the OJily source 
responsible for the current crisis of illegitimacy. However, the government has 
ejicouraged oul-of- wedlock childbirlii by rewarding irresponsibility, subsidizing bad 
choices, and penalizing marriage. 

According to a 7991 study by the Deparliiienl of Healtli and Human Services, 
Uncle Sam is ilie only "dad" known to the 57 percent of children born to single 
molliers on Aid lo Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). And llieir ranks 
continue lo swell. In America today, 30 percent of children are born to single 
mothers, up from 10 percent in 1970. If the current trend continues, we can expect to 
see 50 percent of alt birlits out of wedlock by 2015. Fall\ers are found nowhere in 
lliese childreiYs lives because llie government has paid for them not to be there. 
President Clinton acknowledged this problem in his Slate of the Union address when 
said tl\al illegitimacy is one of the most serious problems facing our country today. 

A "big spender" welfare philosophy has cost America far more than the nearly 
five trillion dollar deficit alone indicates. We now have a generation of children who 
have never experienced a traditional two-parent home. Cliildren without fathers 
(especially young boys) suffer greatly and profoundly in many ways. They are six 
limes more likely lo slay poor. They are more likely to have behavioral problems, to 
commit suicide, lo become sexually active as teenagers, lo use drugs and to have 
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learning problems. Research has shown that children who are raised in 
neighborl\oods with a large number of single-parent families are far more likely to 
either participate in or become a victim of violent crime or burglary. And finally, 
children in the welfare system are three limes more likely to stay on welfare than 
other children when they become adults. And thus we liave the biller cycle of 
welfare dependency and hopelessness. If this system does not punisli children, then 
what does? 

Although these statistics paint a grim picture of a cultural crisis in America, 
there is still hope. America does not have to continue down the same failed path. 
Concerned Women for America proposes a iwo-pronged approach to tliis 
overwhelming problem. First government must step back and then allow citizens to 
step forward. 

To begin, government must cap the growth of welfare and otlier spending. 
eWA supports tlie family cap in which government slops encouraging out-of- 
wedlock childbirilis and subsidizing bad choices. Funds should instead be sent to 
stales as block grants to be used in a morally sound and wise manner. Block grants 
can be used for specific services such as adoption services, abstinence education, 
maternity homes and in aid of individual situations best understood at the state level 
and where accountability is possible. CWA opposes the government funding for 
abortion. 

CWA also strongly supports child support enforcement and paternity 
establishment as a requirement for receiving welfare funds, with only a few 
exceptions allowed. Paternity has not been established for nearly 30 percent of 
children on the welfare rolls. Society must demand that fathers shoulder the 
responsibility for liieir children. Uncle Sam's ireager aiiempts at fatherhood have 
only created a society in which young men escape their responsibility as father and 
breadwinner and enter a world of joblessness, drug use and crime. 

Not only must paternity be established, but work requirements must be 
enforced. Able-bodied men must either pay to support their families or be required 
to do 40 hours per week of community service in return for government support for 
their children. Government should also phase in work requirements or community 
service for all able-bodied, non-elderly welfare recipients, except for mothers of pre- 
school ciuldren. 

And finally, as the cornerstone to a healthy future, government should work to 
encourage marriage, not undermine it. Welfare has transformed marriage from a 
legal institution designed to protect and nurture children Into a decision that 
penalizes low-income parents. Government should offer as an incentive to marriage 
a. tax credit to parents. This tax credit would compliment steps the government has 
already taken in expansion of the Earned Income tax Credit (EITC) in situations 
where a mother marries a low-income working man. 

Now (he second part of reform. After the government steps back, it is time to 
give the freedom and incentive for private citizens, churches, community groups to 
step forward and take on the responsibility of combatting poverty. Historically the 
most successful attempts to restore individuals into coniribuling members of society 
have been accomplished through social institutions. These social institutions are 
crucial because only they can address (he improper beliavior that often traps 
individuals in poverty. 

Dr. Marvin Olasky of (he University of Texas contends that successful social 
reformers of (he 19th Century understood that "(rue philanlliropy must take into 
account spiritual as well as physical needs.” Government cannot and should not 
attempt to meet the spiritual needs of (he population. But individuals can. As 
individuals, CWA volunteers throughout the country are involved in ministry to 
America's poor. They work through churches, societies and one-on-one. For it is the 
churches and the loving volunteers that are America's best weapon against out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy and family disintegration. 

Research by Dr. Richard Freeman of Harvard Universiiy showed that black 
inner-city youth who have religious values are 47 percent less likely to drop out of 
school, 54 percent less likely lo use drugs and 50 percent less likely to engage in 
crime. He also found (hat they are far less likely (o become sexually active as teens 
which attacks the root cause of illegitimacy. 
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CWA believes that it is time for a ciarion caii to intercession from private 
institutions aii across the nation. We can no longer look to government as the great 
provider. As we embrace the need for governmental reforms so should there be 
private reform in the hearts of individuals. President Clinton reminded us recently of 
the story of the Good Samaritan who personally cared for Iris neighbors wounds. In 
fact all major religions teach the Importance of personal service and charity. The 
church will not battle the government for control over welfare; it is up to the 
government to get out of the way. Then churches will step forward to provide real 
hope for the poor and neglected as they have always done. It is time for Americans 
to become personally involved with society's ills and CWA steps forward to join that 
call. 

Members of the Committee, for your part, the women and men of CWA want 
public policies that undermine and erode the family to stop. Millions of voters spoke 
out loudly on November 4lh. We want you to keep your promises. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Young. 

Our next speaker is Kate Michelman, who is president of the Na- 
tional Abortion and Reproductive Rights Action League. 

Ms. Michelman. 

STATEMENT OF KATE MICHELMAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

ABORTION AND REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS ACTION LEAGUE 

Ms. Michelman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify today. 

I recognize the compelling need for comprehensive welfare reform 
that helps women make responsible and deliberate decisions about 
childbearing, rewards and encourages economic self-sufficiency, and 
helps to reduce teenage pregnancy. However, the proposal to deny 
women additional support if they have children while receiving 
public assistance would be a tragic mistake. 

This policy would punish children already in desperate poverty, 
infringe on women’s liberty and do little to address the underlying 
causes of poverty and unintended pregnancy, and leave some 
women with no choice but to have an abortion. 

Women must not only have access to safe and legal abortion, but 
also have the means to prevent unintended pregnancy, to bear 
healthy children and to plan for their family’s future. Policies that 
lead some women to choose an abortion they do not want would be 
the antithesis of what we should be trying to achieve as a Nation. 
We should be pursuing policies that elevate the value of childbear- 
ing to a much higher level and help make every pregnancy a want- 
ed pregnancy. This will enhance women’s ability to take personal 
responsibility for their own and their families’ futures. 

I speak to you today as both an advocate of women’s rights to 
reproductive choice and as a woman who once depended on public 
assistance. With three small children, I was abandoned by my hus- 
band. I was left completely and utterly without support. In order 
to save my family, I was forced onto welfare. Government assist- 
ance allowed me to put food on the table for my children and to 
begin to piece my life back together. 

The welfare system indeed needs to be reformed, but it must af- 
ford women dignity and encouragement and opportunity, not inflict 
punishment and pain. 

Shortly after my husband left me and my family, I discovered 
that I was pregnant. After much difficult soul searching, I chose to 
have an abortion. Another woman in my position might have de- 
cided to continue her pregnancy. That woman and her children 
should not be punished because she makes that choice today. 

Like most Americans, I am very concerned about teenage preg- 
nancy and the need for more responsible sexual and reproductive 
behavior. But with one-quarter of children under age 6 living in 
poverty, we must not punish them further in the name of reform. 
With AFDC providing women only a bare minimum on which to 
live, we must not drive mothers and children further into poverty. 

Nearly 60 percent of all pregnancies in this Nation are un- 
planned, a crisis as deserving of attention as the welfare system. 
Meanin^ul reform will help reduce that number of unplanned 
pregnancies and the need for abortion by increasing the desire for 
and access to contraception, family planning services and preg- 
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nancy programs, so that women can achieve healthy planned fami- 
lies. 

It is equally important that women who choose to terminate a 
pregnancy have better access to abortion services. Meaningful re- 
form also will help women take control of their lives and move out 
of poverty. Job training and job placement, educational opportuni- 
ties, prenatal care, child care, nutrition programs and much more 
vigorous enforcement of child support laws and orders will help 
women achieve economic independence and ensure that children 
stay healthy. 

But the Personal Responsibility Act pays inadequate attention to 
these urgent solutions. Our Nation’s policies must not place women 
in an untenable bind. A compassionate government should not 
deny low-income women the option of abortion, force them into 
childbirth, and then cut off assistance for the children they bear. 
These policies could cause some women to have abortions they do 
not want, which is just as immoral and wrong as denying women 
access to abortion services. 

I was fortunate to have been able to overcome that crisis in my 
life, to get off welfare and to rebuild my own life and my family’s 
future. That is what most women who receive public assistance 
seek to achieve for themselves and their families. I ask you to sup- 
port the programs that will help women attain economic independ- 
ence and to reject punitive policies like child exclusion laws that 
come at the expense of women’s dignity and the health and well- 
being of their children. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Michelman. 

The next speaker will be Cliff Johnson, who is director of pro- 
grams and policy at the Children’s Defense Fund. 

Mr. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD M. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, 
PROGRAMS AND POLICY, CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

Mr. Johnson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

CDF welcomes the opportunity this morning to offer our sugges- 
tions on how the welfare system can be reformed to respond more 
effectively to the needs of those it was first established to assist, 
America’s poorest and most vulnerable children. 

The American people now understand most of the key policy 
choices before you and have clear views on how we must proceed. 
The public’s goals are practical. They want families to move from 
welfare to work. Their demands are realistic. They understand that 
it will take at least the same resources as we now spend to enable 
parents to make a stable entry into the work force. 'They want rea- 
sonably enough to feel confident that these dollars are spent effec- 
tively. They do not want to cut children off without any chance of 
support, and they do not want to separate children from their fami- 
lies for reasons of poverty alone. 

The American people know that children — who represent two- 
thirds of all welfare recipients — easily could be hurt by reforms 
that are intended to punish or to alter the behavior of their par- 
ents. That is why poll after poll presents a portrait of Americans 
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struggling to strike a careful balance in welfare reform, a balance 
that makes major changes in how welfare works, while still insur- 
ing that it protects the next generation from severe deprivation. 

Some of the concerns expressed by Majority Members of this 
Subcommittee clearly have struck a chord. We do need to rethink 
how government responds to the needs of the small, but, nonethe- 
less, deeply troubling minority of young teenagers who bear chil- 
dren out of wedlock while they are still children themselves. 

Similarly, we should find ways of building enough flexibility into 
the welfare system so that it can provide transitional help to a 
large majority of families who move quickly off the rolls, while also 
ensuring that less skilled parents and more troubled families do 
not become mired in the system for years and years. Paying atten- 
tion to how the welfare system treats teen parents and long-term 
recipients makes sense. 

But withdrawing the assurance that help will be available when 
it is needed by desperately poor families with children is a change 
that the public neither seeks nor wants. If we abandon this fun- 
damental commitment to aid the weak in times of need, regardless 
of where they live, we lose the moral anchor on which we stake our 
claim to be a decent, civilized and enlightened society. 

The Federal Government for decades has assured the availability 
of adequate funds for key child survival programs, because the con- 
sequences of not doing so, including widespread destitution, hun- 
ger, homelessness, illness, abuse and neglect, are unthinkable. 

If the Subcommittee is prepared to withdraw this assurance of 
help by repealing the basic entitlement to AFDC and food stamps, 
you must be prepared to answer the most basic question: Under 
what circumstances do you believe it is acceptable and appropriate 
to turn away a mother and a child from a city or a county welfare 
office, if they have no other means of support? Should that happen 
simply because a recession has pushed more families onto the wel- 
fare rolls, or because their personal misfortune has struck too late 
in a fiscal year? Should it happen simply because the State or 
county has chosen not to provide certain benefits in certain regions 
or to certain groups? 

The loss of entitlement status poses great risk to children and to 
families. For example, if block grants had stripped AFDC and food 
stamps of their entitlement status in fiscal year 1988, by fiscal year 
1993, States would have had almost $17 billion less to spend on 
these child survival programs than they actually received from the 
Federal Government, a loss of 42 percent. Some States would have 
lost proportionately more. The State of Florida, for example, would 
have lost $1.3 billion, a 67-percent loss in Federal funding. You will 
find a complete State-by-State analysis of these losses attached to 
my written statement. 

Most Governors and State legislative leaders will not want to 
deny help to otherwise destitute mothers. But if you impose a block 
grant without the basic entitlement for AFDC and food stamps, the 
only flexibility they may be left with will be the flexibility to decide 
which families are turned away and which children are placed in 
grave jeopardy by the loss of economic support. 

It is possible to give States more flexibility to experiment with 
programs that move parents from welfare to work, without taking 
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the deeply troubling step of breaking our promise to protect poor 
children. 

In a very literal sense, Mr. Chairman, the lives of millions of our 
poorest children are in your hands, as the Subcommittee turns to 
this task of welfare reform. We urge you to help families receiving 
welfare to make the transition to work, not to undermine these ef- 
forts by repealing the entitlement status of AFDC or food stamps, 
or by imposing rigid mandates on States that can only impoverish 
further millions of desperately poor children. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow;] 
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TESTIMONY OF CLIFFORD M. JOHNSON 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

I am Cliff Johnson, Director of Programs and Policy for the Children’s Defense Fund. 
CDF ia a privately funded research and advocacy organization dedicated to providing a strong 
and effective voice for children, especially poor and minority children and their families. We 
welcome the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee this morning to offer our suggestions 
on how the welfare system can be reformed to respond more elTectively to the needs of those it 
was first established to assist America’s poorest and most vulnerable children. 

It is lime to reform the welfare system. The American people now understand most of 
the key policy choices before the Congress and have clear views on how we must proceed. The 
public’s goals are practical — they want families to move from welfare to work. Their demands 
are realistic — they understand that it will take at least the same (or perhaps greater) resources 
as we now spend to enable parents to make a stable entry into the labor force. They want, 
reasonably enough, to feel confident that these dollars are spent effectively. They do not want 
to cut children off without any chance of support. And they do not want to separate children 
from their families for reasons of poverty alone. 

The American people know that children — who represent two-thirds of all welfare 
(AFDC) recipients — easily could be hurt by reforms that are intended to punish or alter the 
behavior of their parents. That is why poll after poll presents a portrait of Americans struggling 
to strike a careful balance in welfare reform, a balance that makes major changes in how welfare 
works while still ensuring that it protects the next generation from severe deprivation. There is 
little support for radical or reckless changes from either the Left or the Right — what the 
American people want is some common sense and a reasonable middle ground. 

My hope this morning is that you will pause with me for a moment to consider whether 
the agenda this Subcommittee appears on the verge of pursuing - one that includes elimination 
of AFDC’s entitlement status and the imposition of sweeping new mandates on slates in highly 
controversial areas such as teenage childbearing, paternity establishment, and absolute time limits 
•• is consistent with the strongly held values and beliefs of voters and the broader public. 
Withdrawing the assurance that help will be available when it is needed by desperately poor 
families with children is a change that the public neither seeks nor wants. If we abandon 
this fundamental commitment to aid the weak in times of need, regardless of where they live, we 
lose the moral anchor on which we stake our claim to be a decent, civilized, and enlightened 
society. 


Some of the concerns expressed by majority members of this Subcommittee clearly have 
struck a chord in several key areas. We ^ need to rethink how government responds to the 
needs of the small but nonetheless deeply troubling minority of young teenagers who bear 
children out of wedlock while they are still children themselves. Similarly, we should find ways 
of building enough flexibility into the welfare system so that it can provide transitional help to 
the large majority of families who move quickly off the rolls while also ensuring that less skilled 
parents or more troubled families do not become mired in the system for years and years. Paying 
attention to how the welfare system treats teen parents and long-term recipients makes sense. 

At the same time, however, we must all be careful not to mislead the public and thereby 
fuel their distrust or cynicism regarding decisions made in Washington. For example, when only 
one percent of all parents now receiving AFDC — fewer than 50,000 out of 5 million nationwide 
— are teens younger than 1 8 and many of those teen parents are living in stable and secure family 
situations, it is both dangerous and wrong to invoke images of 13-year-old girls throwing their 
babies in dumpsters as justification for wholesale changes in our welfare system. By all means, 
let’s roll up our sleeves and hammer out workable solutions in areas such as teen pregnancy. But 
we will do irreparable harm to millions of poor children and families all across the country 
if we engage in the political equivalent of unscrupulous *'bait and switch'* sales tactics, 
talking about small segments of the AFDC population while pursuing policy changes such 
as lifetime denial of aid to children bom to teen parents or the more sweeping elimination 
of AFDC's entitlement status that reach far beyond these groups. 
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CDF strongly supports practical steps to enable parents to enter work and stay there — 
child care, health coverage, financial work incentives, and education and training. We understand 
that these investments in work and self-sufficiency often are expensive but we believe that they 
also are essential if we are realistically to move parents receiving AFDC from welfare to work. 
CDF also believes that fairly structured requirements and reciprocal obligations are an appropriate 
and useful means of striking a balance between compassion and personal responsibility in the 
welfare system. But we oppose proposals that punish parents who "p^^y ^y rules," simply 
force poor families off the welfare rolls even when parents are willing to work but jobs are not 
available, or push children deeper into poverty because of past mistakes by their parents. 


Why AFDC^s Entitlement Status Matters to Children and to States 

The federal government for decades has assured the availability of adequate funds for key 
child survival programs such as AFDC and food stamps because the consequences of not doing 
so — widespread childhood destitution, hunger, homelessness, illness, abuse, and neglect -- are 
unthinkable. If the Subcommittee is prepared to withdraw this assurance of help by repealing the 
entitlement to AFDC and food stamps, you must be prepared to answer the most basic question: 
Under what circumstances do you believe it is acceptable and appropriate to turn away a 
mother and child with no other means of support from a county or city welfare office? For 
example: 

• Should a mother and child be turned away simply because a recession pushed more 
families on to the welfare rolls and available federal funds for AFDC or food stamps had 
been exhausted? 

• Should a mother and child be denied help simply because their personal misfortune struck 
too late in the fiscal year? 

• Should a mother and child be left without income support simply because a state or 
county chose not to provide AFDC or food stamp benefits in particular regions, 
communities, or neighborhoods or to specific groups of families? 

The only way in which the elimination of the AFDC and food stamp entitlements will reduce 
federal expenditures is if some currently eligible families with children are denied help. Who are 
these families that no longer deserve our help? And what will become of the hundreds of 
thousands — or even millions — of poor children who may lose the basic benefits upon which 
their very survival depends? 

The loss of entitlement status also poses great risks to stales. When the next economic 
recession or natural disaster hits and caseloads rise, states that are limited to prior year funding 
levels through a block grant or capped entitlement will face very painful choices: (1) eliminate 
assistance to some poor families, either through waiting lists or by newly defining them as 
ineligible; (2) cut assistance across the board for all families; or (3) add stale dollars and possibly 
raise stale taxes to make up the loss of federal funds. Slates will confront these choices precisely 
at those times when an economic downturn or other crisis depress slate tax revenues and when 
rising joblessness leaves poor parents with even fewer opportunities in a shrinking job market. 

Consider the consequences to poor children and to states if block grants had stripped the 
AFDC and food stamp programs of their entitlement status in FY 1988. By FY 1993 states 
would have had almost SI 7 billion less to spend on those programs than they actually 
received from the federal government — a loss of 42 percent.' Even if the food stamp 
program had been allowed to grow at the rate of inflation, states still would have seen their total 
federal funding through AFDC and food stamps drop by more than one-lhird. 


*And some states would have lost proportionately more -- the slate of Florida for example 
would have lost $1.3 billion, a 67 percent loss in federal funding. California would have lost 
$2.6 billion, a 46 percent loss. 
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Assuming that states divided the cuts equally among the eligible population, typical 
(median) AFDC and food stamp benefits would have been reduced in FY 1993 from $652 per 
month down to $378. States might reasonably be expected to do whatever they could to 
minimize this precipitous drop in income (from 68 percent of the 1993 poverty line to 39 
percent). Would they be forced to cut deeply into work, education and training, and child care 
programs — the very tools families need to escape from welfare? Surely this is not the outcome 
that the Subcommittee seeks in its welfare reform efforts. 

These calculations make clear that establishment of a five percent "rainy day" fund 
to accompany a welfare block grant, as discussed in press reports in recent days, falls far 
short of resolving the problems associated with the loss of entitlement funding for AFDC 
and food stamps. The 42 percent loss figure also makes clear that increased program efficiency 
or "administrative savings" could not possibly provide states enough money to make up for the 
loss of federal funds. Total federal and state costs to run the AFDC and food stamp programs 
are approximately 12 percent of the programs’ overall expenditures. Even if these administrative 
costs were cut by 20 percent, total program costs would be reduced just two to three percent, a 
tiny share of the 42 percent loss. 

Most governors and state legislative leaders will not want to deny help to otherwise 
destitute mothers and children. Yet with sharply reduced funding and an inability to respond 
adequately to rising caseloads under a block grant, the only flexibility left to states will be the 
flexibility to decide which families are turned away and which children are placed in grave 
jeopardy by the loss of basic income support. 


Additional Concerns About Block Grants 

There are a number of other reasons why converting the current AFDC and food stamp 

programs into a welfare block grant may not be in the best interests either of poor children or 

of the nation: 

• A block grant could harm states* efforts to reform the welfare system. Many states 
would like to create work slots, impose work requirements, or expand child care for 
AFDC mothers seeking to work their way ofT welfare. But under block grants, states 
would receive fewer federal AFDC funds and be less able to ensure that recipients work. 
Particularly if caseloads rise and federal funds are exhausted, work-related programs may 
become early victims of state austerity measures. 

• A block grant could prolong and/or deepen recessions. Entitlements serve as automatic 
"economic stabilizers," helping state and local economies recover from recessions. Block 
grants on the other hand do not provide increased federal funds during recessions and so 
could prolong economic downturns at national, regional or state levels. 

• Any funding formula for a welfare block grant inherently would misallocate funds 
among states. Even if funding could change based on factors such as inflation or 
unemployment, the formula would be based on past state economic conditions - perhaps 
with a time lag of many years — and could not take into account whether the state 
economy had improved or deteriorated since d>en. States with worsening economies 
would receive too small a share of federal funds while states with improving economies 
would receive too large a share. 

• A block grant would make state budgeting more difficult. Since congressional 
appropriations bills frequently are not passed until affer the new fiscal year has already 
begun, states would have difficulty budgeting for the new year. 

• Notwithstanding any pledge by the congressional leadership this year, funding for 
a block grant could be slashed repeatedly in future years. Inadequate funding during 
recessions as described above could be even worse than anticipated due to tightened 
discretionary spending caps or lower appropriations. 
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Will States Always Protect Poor Children Under a Block Grant? 

The federal government has a responsibility to assure that the funds it invests in basic 
income support for poor children and families are appropriately and well spent. There are 
dangers to children if the federal government abdicates this responsibility. For example, until the 
early 1970s, states were leA to set their own income eligibility and benefit levels for food stamps, 
even though the program was 100 percent federally funded. Many states set very low limits and 
some of the poorest counties in the nation declined to operate a program at all. When national 
studies about child hunger shocked the nation. President Nixon put in place a set of minimum 
federal standards for food stamps to ensure that every state responded adequately to the needs of 
poor children and families. 

Of course, doubts about the willingness of all states to respond to children’s most basic 
survival needs would be even greater under a welfare block grant that reduced federal funding 
and left states to pay the remaining costs. In the past, even when states had to bear only a 
portion of total program costs, too many failed to protect children. In child support enforcement, 
for example, many states did not allow children bom out of wedlock to pursue support from their 
fathers or put other major roadblocks in the way of parents seeking child support until federal 
standards were applied. Similarly, when states had the option to extend Medicaid to children in 
working poor families as well as in welfare families, only about one-third chose to do so. 


State Flexibility Can Be Increased Without Eliminating Entitlements 

States can be given much of the additional flexibility block grants offer while maintaining 
the federal-state financing structure for AFDC. Under this alternative approach, states would 
retain their responsibility to provide cash assistance to all families who qualify for assistance 
under their state plan and the federal government would continue to share the cost of assistance 
to eligible families. Federal rules could be limited to those areas where there is a clear federal 
policy interest. In all other areas, including such diverse issues as the design and structure of 
work programs, the treatment of income and assets, and the development of innovative measures 
to reduce reliance upon welfare and enhance self-sufficiency, states would be free to establish 
their own rules. 

This approach to state flexibility is sharply at odds with proposed new mandates on 
states and counties under the Personal R^ponsibility Act that would deny basic cash 
assistance to as many as five to six million needy children. We hope that this Subcommittee, 
with its interest in expanding state flexibility, will not propose new state mandates in highly 
controversial areas. We also question the basic fairness of many of the choices that would be 
imposed upon states; 

• Should children and families be left without any cash help or a public service job even 
when the parent was willing to work but unable to find unsubsidized employment?^ 
"Two years and off' (or five years and off) assumes that every family receiving welfare 
can find a job but is simply unwilling to work. Are there no depressed rural areas or 
inner city areas where there is a shortage of jobs? For parents willing to work but unable 
to find a Job, what effect will denying assistance have on the children? 

• Should children applying for AFDC after the bill takes effect be denied assistance when 
paternity is not established even when the mother is fully cooperating with efforts to 


^States would be allowed to eliminate all cash benefits to families who have received aid for 
two years and permanently bar such families from any future aid if the parent had participated 
in the work program for at least one year. After five years, states would be required to terminate 
permanently the family from cash assistance. 
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establish paternity?^ Paternity is not established in many cases not because the mother 
fails to cooperate but because states' current child support agencies are overwhelmed. 
State child support agencies often fail to establish paternity even when mothers provide 
all the necessary information.^ Should children be penalized when failure to establish 
paternity is the fault of an overloaded child support system? 

CDF does not believe it makes sense to deny assistance to families who are doing 
everything that is being asked of them and "playing by the rules." In addition, we believe it is 
counterproductive to deny all assistance to children because of the circumstances of their birth. 
Proposals before the Subcommittee which would permanently bar aid to children bom to mothers 
younger than 18 will do little to reduce out-of-wedlock childbearing, but they will do enormous 
harm to children. Proposals which permanently exclude children for whom paternity has not been 
legally established are similarly harmful, denying necessities of life during a child’s critical 
developmental stages even when the mother cooperates fully with authorities in naming the father. 


Conclusion 


The goal we all share in welfare reform is to move families from welfare to work. To 
make this effort a success, CDF urges the Subcommittee to search for ways to move forward 
within today’s difficult budgetary constraints: 

« Can we move more parents from welfare to work by increasing our investment in child 
care? For AFDC parents, child care allows them to increase their participation in 
education, training, and employment. For working poor families, child care can prevent 
them from falling onto welfare in the first place. 

• How do we continue to recognize the importance of education and training as avenues to 
long-term self-sufficiency? Only half of welfare parents have a high school diploma or 
the equivalent. There is also clear evidence that recipients with higher skills and 
education have the shortest stays on welfare and are the most likely to stay off 
permanently. Increasing parents’ skills helps them get and keep a job and support their 
family. 

• Are there creative ways within current budgetary constraints to provide jobs for targeted 
groups of parents on AFDC when private sector employment simply is not available?’ 
While job creation often is expensive, it is an essential way of affirming our belief that 
work i$ better than welfare. 


’The only exception would be in cases of rape or incest or where the state determines that 
establishing paternity would result in physical danger to the mother. This provision would 
eventually deny assistance to one out of every four children applying for AFDC. 

^In Maricopa County, Arizona, a 1992 study found that the mother provided the child support 
agency with the name of the father in 91 percent of the cases — often also providing valuable 
information such as the father’s Social Security number or address, which should have enabled 
the agency to locate the father and establish paternity. Yet out of 353 cases in which the mother 
named the father, the agency established paternity in only ten cases. In contested cases, it took 
the agency 16.2 months on average to establish paternity. In Georgia, a group of welfare mothers 
sued the state agency because they wanted to establish paternity and the child support agency was 
not giving them the help they needed to do so. 


’According to a study in Milwaukee, there were eight unemployed workers for every job 
opening in the city’s poorest neighborhoods — a number nearly six times greater than in the rest 
of the metropolitan area. As in the children’s game of "musical chairs," there simply are not 
enough seats for everyone. 
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• What more can be done to strengthen our child support enforcement system? We 
welcome this Subcommittee's efforts to ensure that every child receives the support of 
both parents. 

It is possible to give states more flexibility to experiment with programs that move parents 
from welfare to work without taking the deeply troubling step of breaking our promise to protect 
poor children. In a very literal sense, the lives of millions of the nation’s poorest children are 
in your hands as the Subcommittee turns to the task of welfare reform. We urge you to help 
families receiving welfare to make the transition to work, not to undermine these efforts by 
repealing the entitlement status of AFDC and food stamps or by imposing rigid mandates on 
states that can only impoverish further millions of desperately poor children. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify this morning. I would be happy to answer any 
questions. 
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ATTACHMENT #1 

Federal outlays by state for AFDC and Food Stamps, FY 19S8 and FY 1993, 
and loss In FY 1993 If funding had been froten at FY 1988 levels. 

Source: U.S. Cemus Bureau. Calculations by (he ChikJren't Dcrcnae Fund. Loan in 
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ATTACHMENT #2 2/2/95 

ENTITLEMENT SPENDING IS NOT "OUT OF CONTROL" 

As efforts to decrease the budget deficit move forward, we must remember that welfare 
spending is not the cause of the deficit problem. The AFDC program is extremely important to 
poor children but welfare spending is not S300 billion per year contrary to the statements o( 
some who advocate radical budget cuts. This exaggerated figure includes many programs the 
public clearly understands as not being welfare such as student loans, nursing home care for the 
elderly (Medicaid),' and the Earned Income Credit (which will provide tax benefits to working 
families with children whose incomes fell below $28,600 in tax year 1996). 

Additionally, entitlement spending on welfare families is a small fraction of all entitlement 
spending and only a part of means-tested entitlement spending. The AFDC program, including 
cash benefits, emergency assistance, child support enforcement, Title IV-A child care, and "At- 
Risk" child care, constitutes only two percent of entitlement spending and one percent of total 
federal spending. When food stamp and Medicaid benefits for AFDC families are added in the 
total rises to only three percent of overall federal spending. 

• According to the Congressional Budget Office, in 1994 the federal government spent $ 1 77 
billion on means-tested entitlement programs. Spending on AFDC families totaled about 
25 percent of this amount and about six percent of all entitlement spending.^ 

« Almost half (46 percent) of total means-tested entitlements are spent on the elderly and 
disabled. 

Moreover, overall entitlement spending is not growing. According to the Bipartisan 
Commission on Entitlements, means-tested entitlements other than Medicaid will not rise at all 
as a percentage of the total national economy (Gross Domestic Product or GDP) after the year 
2000. The latest CBO forecasts suggest they will decline a bit as a percentage of GDP. The 
Entitlement Commission estimates, however, that between now and 2030 that Medicare and 
Medicaid will climb as a percentage of GDP.^ The only entitlements that are increasing 
substantially are Medicare and Medicaid which suggests the necessity of health care reform. 


'Actually 69 percent of Medicaid funding goes to the elderly, blind, or disabled. Only 18 
percent of Medicaid funding goes to families receiving AFDC. 

^These figures includes federal spending on AFDC benefits, emergency assistance, child 
support enforcement. Title IV-A and "At-Risk" child care, food stamp benefits for AFDC 
families, and Medicaid spending on AFDC families. 

^Medicare will rise from 2.4 percent of GDP to 7.9 percent, and Medicaid will increase from 
1.3 percent to 3.1 percent of GDP. 
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ATTACHMENT #3 2/2/95 


WELFARE REFORM: WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


There is no question but that Americans want welfare reform. 45 percent favor 
completely replacing the current system, and 52 percent want welfare to be fixed, rather than 
replaced (USA Today/CNN/Gallup poll, December 2-6, 1994). 

But while the public wants welfare to be changed, they do not want to leave poor children 
and families without any assistance. 65 percent of Americans agreed that it is government’s 
responsibility to take care of people who can’t take care of themselves (New York Times/CBS 
News Poll, December 6-9, 1994). Even after a political campaign season characterized by 
unabated attacks on welfare, 56 percent opposed ending payments to unmarried mothers, and 60 
percent opposed ending payments to the children of unmarried mothers (USA 
Today/CNN/Gailup). In fact, fewer people wanted to reduce tax dollars going to welfare 

The public takes a commonsense approach to welfare reform. They want adult recipients 
to work, but they understand that tools such as education and child care are necessary for that to 
happen, and don’t want to leave families stranded if they cannot find employment. 87 percent 
agreed that the government should create work programs for people on welfare and require 
participation (New York Times/CBS News Poll). But they do not believe that families should 
be cut off from all assistance after a limited time period if they are willing to continue to work. 
71 percent want them to continue receiving benefits (New York Times/CBS News Poll). 73 
percent would be upset if new limits on welfare cut off benefits to poor families even when no 
work is available (Newsweek Poll, December 27-28, 1994). They strongly support government’s 
responsibility to eliminate poverty: 80 percent share that belief now (Center for Study of Policy 
Attitudes, October, 1994), compared to 70 percent in a 1964 Gallup poll. They understand that 
we cannot eliminate poverty without spending money. 70 percent would increase federal 
spending on poor children, and another 20 percent would keep spending the same as now (Center 
for Study of Policy Attitudes). When asked, "Should welfare reform start saving taxpayers 
money immediately, or is it more important to train welfare recipients for jobs, which means the 
government would spend more money in the short run?" 69 percent were willing to spend more, 
and only 24 percent were looking for immediate savings (Time/CNN, December 7-8, 1994). An 
overwhelming 92 percent support job training for welfare recipients, and 88 percent favor child 
care for parents looking for work. Including the word "welfare” in polling questions always 
produces a more negative result, but even when asked if tax dollars should be increased or 
decreased for welfare, 48 percent would spend either the same or more than current levels, while 
36 percent would reduce taxes going to welfare. Only 10 percent would end tax funds for 
welfare altogether (USA Today/CNN/Gallup). 

Americans express deeply held values in their opinions about welfare and poverty. They 
do not want to break up families. 72 percent wanted to keep unmarried mothers under age 21 
and their children together, and only 20 percent favored placing the children in an orphanage or 
in foster care (New York Times/CBS News Poll). 78 percent would be upset if many poor 
mothers have to give up their welfare benefits and ^nd their children to orphanages or foster 
homes (Newsweek Poll). They also want people to take personal responsibility for bettering 
themselves. 44 percent feel that lack of effort is more to blame for people’s poverty, while 34 
percent blame circumstance (New York Times/CBS Poll). Negative feelings about adults on 
welfare are fairly prominent, and while a majority (56 percent) oppose ending payments to 
unmarried mothers, when asked if children should have separate benefits, 78 percent say yes 
(USA Today/CNN/Gallup). And as noted above, Americans value work. 83 percent "would be 
willing to spend more in taxes on programs to reduce poverty provided that the focus is on job 
training and moving people into productive work" (Center for the Study of Policy Attitudes). 

The public does respond to issues of faime^. When asked, "Is it fair to cut off 
government payments to people who have been on welfare for two years, even if they have no 
other source of income?" 52 percent said it was unfair, while only 38 percent said it was fair 
(Time/CNN Poll). 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Our next speaker is David Liederman, who is executive director 
of the Child Welfare League of America. 

Mr. Liederman. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID S. LIEDERMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Mr. Liederman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am David Liederman. The Child Welfare League is an associa- 
tion of 800 child welfare agencies, public and nonprofit, that serve 
nearly 2.5 million children, abused and neglected children in the 
United States. We appreciate the opportunity to testify. 

We are very concerned that we enact real welfare reform in the 
United States of America. I think everybody in this country wants 
to do something about the welfare system. And we believe that real 
welfare reform means that we lift children out of poverty, that we 
reduce dependency, and that we make sure that welfare moms are 
permanently off of public assistance, that they get off the rolls per- 
manently. 

I would suggest that many of the proposals that are on the table 
and that many of the proposals that are being suggested by Gov- 
ernors around this country would not accomplish those goals, 
would absolutely not accomplish those goals. We are very con- 
cerned about eliminating the entitlement, and we are very con- 
cerned about shifting to block grants. 

Sixty years ago, Mr. Chairman, this country made a sacred trust 
with our poor kids when we enacted the Social Security Act. We 
said that, regardless of the color of your skin, regardless of what 
language you spoke, regardless of what you look like, if you quali- 
fied by income for public assistance, you are eligible and you are 
entitled to receive it. To break that sacred trust now for our poorest 
children would be an absolute disaster. 

I do not think this is any time to be taking the word of one Gov- 
ernor in the United States, Governor Tommy Thompson of Wiscon- 
sin, when he assures us that the Governors of this country are 
going to take care of the poorest kids in this country. With all due 
respect to Mr. Thompson, I would frankly rather have the contract 
that was established in 1935. 

It is interesting that, this morning on “CBS News,” we heard a 
report from Wisconsin and we heard Mr. Thompson, and Governor 
Thompson talked about the fact that in Wisconsin they have re- 
duced their welfare dollars by 25 percent since 1987. They have re- 
duced their welfare expenditures 25 percent since 1987, and he was 
very proud of that. 

The other day I said to one of my staffpeople, I said would you 
please call the Census Bureau and find out what the poverty rates 
are in Wisconsin, what has happened to the poverty rate in Wis- 
consin. If you look at the poverty rate and if you care to ask the 
Census Bureau what the poverty rates are in Wisconsin, you will 
find that, from 1989 to 1993, during his watch, the child poverty 
rate has increased by 60 percent. The child poverty rate has gone 
from 10 percent, roughly 10 percent, to 16 percent in Wisconsin. 

So what is the goal of welfare reform? If the goal is to reduce dol- 
lars, to cut welfare benefits, then the road that is being suggested 
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and the road that you are going to go down with the Personal Re- 
sponsibility Act will absolutely accomplish that. If your goal is to 
reduce dollars, push people off public assistance to save money, 
then you are going down exactly the right road. 

If what you want to accomplish is to lift children out of poverty, 
reduce dependency and make sure that young moms are perma- 
nently off of public assistance, then I would suggest that you are 
going down the wrong road. If you look at the histoiy of the block 
grants that were established in the early eighties, what you would 
find — and I am sure that this Committee is concerned about ac- 
countability — what you would find, if you care to ask the questions, 
is that you cannot determine from many of the block grants that 
were established how many kids were helped, how many families 
were helped, and what happened to the money. You cannot find out 
the answers to those questions, and I think those are critical an- 
swers. 

If a block grant is an excuse for social engineering experiments 
that Governors want to enact around this country to throw kids off 
welfare and throw famihes off welfare, then we are going down the 
wrong road. At least, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to allow Gov- 
ernors to play with kids’ lives, to use kids as human guinea pigs 
in this coimtry, if that is what we are about, then at least mandate 
that there be an impact study, at least have some impact studies, 
establish some outcome measures, try it in one State, try an experi- 
ment in one State and measure it and see whether or not it works. 
That is the least that we can expect, Mr. Chairman, if we are going 
to fool around with 10 million children in the United States. 

One final point that I want to make is that whatever you do, Mr. 
Chairman, please do not fool around with the child welfare system. 
The child welfare system currently serves 1.2 milhon abused and 
neglected kids. It is the only safety net for abused and neglected 
kids. This is not the time to be messing around with the IV-E enti- 
tlements, to be fooling arovmd with child welfare services that 
serve abused and neglected kids in this country. And we beg you 
and plead with this Committee not to fool around with the basic 
entitlements that abused and neglected children are entitled to in 
the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID S. LIEDERMAN 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Chairman Shaw and Members of the Subcommittee, I am David Liederman, Executive 
Director of the Child Welfare League of America (CWLA), a membership organization 
representing nearly 800 public and voluntary child serving agencies that assist over 2.5 
million children and their families nationwide. Our member agencies in each state serve 
troubled and vulnerable children, many of whom not only have experienced the hardship of 
poverty but also have been served by the Aid to Families with De^ndent Children (AFDC) 
program. Approximately 50 percent of children in substitute care are AFDC eligible 
children. 

REAL WELFARE REFORM NEEDS FOCUS ON CHILDREN 

1 appreciate this opportunity to discuss real welfare reform. The national debate has become 
very complex, but my message today is simple. Real welfare reform means taking seriously 
the welfare of children. It means remembering, when you mark up and vote on a welfare 
reform bill, this watchword -- "do no harm to children." 

We, as a nation, have an obligation to keep aU children from harm. You, as elected national 
lawmakers, should hold this duty foremost. We talk a lot in this country about the value of 
strong families; but we often do precious little to preserve and strengthen families. When a 
child reaches adulthood without the education, skills, or job opportunities to succeed, we all 
have failed. When a child never makes it to adulthood, we have suffered the ultimate 
failure. 

Our nation originated the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program as part 
of the Social Security Act of 1935. Congress" primary goal was to insure that children’s 
basic needs are always met, and to prevent children from falling into sustained poverty and 
long-term dependence. Prior to that year, mothers who were unable to care for their 
children were often forced to rely upon poorhouses or orphanages. The program’s enactment 
reflected the belief that the best place for children to be raised is at home with their families. 
As the 104th Congress considers whether to tear down our national safety net or to look for 
better solutions, please keep that original goal in mind. 

We all want change. We all condemn Che welfare system for not helping enough families 
obtain employable skills, find work, and climb out of poverty for good. But, it does still 
provide a floor of support that helps to keep many children alive and to give them a chance 
to succeed. 

Ask your constituents. Polls indicate that they hate the welfare system. Most want parents 
in AFDC families to work. But they don’t want children to go homeless. They don't want 
children to starve. They don't want children to lose needed benefits or to be sent away from 
their families. According to a December 1994 poll by the Citizens for a Sound Economy 
Foundation, 57 percent of middle-class voters surveyed don’t want benefits cut to children of 
teen mothers. More than three-quarters (77 percent) oppose moving children from welfare 
families to group homes or orphanages. According to a 1993 poll by Peter D. Hart Research 
Associates, 80 percent of respondents said welfare provides a crucial safety net for poor 
children, who are not responsible for their poverty. In the same poll, 77 percent indicated 
they would favor a welfare reform plan that costs a lot more money than the current welfare 
system, due to child care, job training, and other programs that help more people to leave 
welfare. 

We stand at a crossroads with these policies that affect so many of our children. Already, 
Wisconsin has set an unwelcome pr»;»dent by becoming the first state to be granted a waiver 
to institute complete termination of assistance to families who have broken no program rule. 
This committee is considering legislation that would apply similarly hannftil policies to 
millions of children nationwide. 

Unfortunately, too many of the proposals under consideration would shred the safety net 
more, rather than constructively reform and repair it. I urge you to reject those proposals. 
Almost ten million of the very poorest children in this nation receive AFDC benefits. A 
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mother and two children on AFDC depend upon an average of only $366 a month for their 
basic needs. And it is a pittance. If you don't believe me, I challenge you to live for a 
month on an AFDC benefit. We tried it as legislators in Massachusetts, and it was 
impossible. 

We must preserve the safety net for children. Already, too many children fall through it. 
Nearly one out of every four children is poor. In five years, the number of children under 
six living in poverty experienced a staggering increase, from five million in 1987 to six 
million in 1992. 

The welfare system is in disarray. We must fix the welfare system so that children escape 
poverty, so that they do not become mired in a multi-generational cycle of poverty. We 
must preserve the promise of support, the AFDC entitlement, to ensure that all children have 
access to basic support for food, clothing, and shelter. 

Yes, we need more personal responsibility, but that call is not limited to families on AFDC, 
nor is just a call sufficient. 

Don’t let attackers of poor children get away with telling you that the problem is simply a 
lack of personal responsibility. Most parents on welfare want to work but, without training 
and job opportunities, they often carmot find work. Despite their parenting responsibilities, 

83 percent of welfare recipients indicated that they would leave welfare immediately for a 
minimum wage job if it provided health care for their family. 

Most families on welfare don’t stay on it continually for years and years. Over SO percent of 
welfare recipients leave welfare on their own within one year; 70 percent leave within two 
years. 

The most common problem for poor ftunilies is an economic crisis. Working families are 
forced to begin or return to welfare due to a lack of stable employment, adequate or 
affordable health insurance or child care. Only 8 percent of post-welfare employment is 
accompanied by health care benefits. A GAO study in 1987 found that 60 percent of 
re^ndents in work programs in 38 states r^rted that lack of chUd care was a barrier to 
their participation in the labor force. 

MASSIVE BLOCK GRANTS WOULD FAIL TO PROTECT THE MOST 
VULNERABLE 

I have commented on previous occasions about H.R. 4, the Personal Responsibility Act, and 
would like to direct my comments today to the block grant proposals, which are under 
serious consideration. 

While careful consolidation of a number of categorical programs makes sense and is overdue, 
block granting virtually all activities for its own sake, accompanied by spending cuts, would 
cause severe problems for children. Eliminating the emitlemem guarantee, along with 
massive consolidation and spending reductions could, in the short- and long-term, severely 
undermine state and local community efforts to protect and serve children. They would then 
be placed at even greater risks that could lead to homelessness, neglect, or other family 
crises that would require child welfare intervention. 

I urge the subcommittee to maintain that federal guarantee to protect children; to support 
efforts to establish paternity but not to penalize children by denying benefits in cases where 
paternity has not been established despite the mother’s cooperation; to support efforts to 
reduce teenage pregnancy and promote marriage but not to deny benefits to children bom out 
of wedlock to young mothers; and not to deny benefits to children due to their legal 
immigrant status. 

The danger in permitting states to carry out misguided welfare policy is demonstrated by the 
recent experience of several states which cut general assistance funds for many thousands of 
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people. A report released last year by the Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law found 
that hundreds of thousands of men and women suffered without jobs or income support after 
states targeted single "employable* people for welfare cuts. The report looked at welfare 
cuts in Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois, a^ found that state definitions of "employability* were 
totally unrealistic, most former recipients did not fiod jobs, and crises were immediate and 
severe for large numbers of ittdividitals left homeless, hungry, and sick following the cuts. 
Within one year after Michigan made its cuts, 25 percent of the former recipients became 
homeless, according to a University of Michigan study. 

These findings indicate that too often, the states' answer to welfare recipients is to let them 
live in the streets, begging, homeless, cold, and hungry. A welfare block grant to 
decentralize welftue to the states without federal minimum standards would increase 
competition among neighboring states to enact more punitive policies in hopes of providing a 
disincentive for interstate migration. A block grant accompariied by severe cuts in AFDC 
and other benefits and services could send millions of children into the streets, or to 
orphanages. 

CWLA has estimated the basic cost of caring for one child m a residential group care &cility 
at $36,500 per year, ten tirttes the cost of AFDC and Food Stamp combined benefits ($2,644 
per year) for thu child. Providing basic residential group care for three millio n of the nearly 
ten million childien on AFDC would cost about $109.5 billion a year. Costs vary for 
residential group care and family foster care, but tbe estimates I have provided are toward 
the low end of the cost spectrum. 

The block grant proposals would strip away assurances of protectioo and help for childien in 
need and drive them into an already beaie^ child welfare system. Even now, the child 
welfare system cannot keep up with increases in the number of abused and neglected 
childien. In 1993, 2.989 million children in the U.S. were reported abused or neglected, up 
from 1.154 million childien in 1980. Welfitre reform proposals to end AFDC assistance to 
millions of children would overwhelm the child welfare system, undermine its ability to 
protect abused and neglected children, and leave many children in jeopardy. 

Charitable organizations caimot pick up the slack. They already subsidize about 30 percent 
of the cost of residential group care with charitable dolto. CWLA’s member agencies 
report that their resources are stretched to the limit. 

BLOCK GRANTS IGNORE GREAT UNEVENNESS AMONG THE STATES 

Slate have widely varying capacities and experioices in meeting the needs of their most 
vulnerable young citizeiis. Vastly different resourees and expeitise are the rule. These wide 
variatkMis have tremendous implications for children. 

We believe that despite the best efforts of local communities and stale governments, the work 
of the lution’s public and private child welfare agencies will remain insufficiem to the task 
unless tbe federal govemment provides more leadership, promotes greater accountability and 
commits more, not fewer, resources to the care and protection of children. We believe a 
national strategy is necessary and must be tied together by a federal govenunent working in 
close cooperation with states and local communities in the public and private sectors. 

BLOCK GRANTS DO NOT MAKE REAL WELFARE REFORM 

Giving states more flexibility by itself will not achieve real welfare reform. Real welfiire 
reform that can improve the lives of very poor children and their families means addressing 
individual and structural issues, demanding personal responsibility, providing tbe services for 
getting and keeping employment that enables Emilies to be self-suf^ient, and investing in 
economic development that will generate stable jobs that can support families. It means, 
among other things over tbe long-term, addressing child poverty in America. Congress, by 
greatly expanding the Earned Income Credit (EIC), already has gone a long way to ensure 
that no working family will live in poverty. We can do a great deal more for children and 
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families through welfare refonn, but only if we utilize adequate resources and address the 
root causes of poverty. 

Welfare reform must also value and encourage excellent parenting, the most vital means to 
help children grow up healthy. Some AFDC heads of household are not able to work or 
should not be expected to do so. Young mothers, for example, must not simply be tossed 
into the working world — parenting itself is too important and parenting is indeed hard work. 
Instead, they should be encouraged to care for their children and pursue an education that 
prepares them for lifelong work, and they should be provided with ^qrropriate job exposure 
and training. 

Jobs 

A key element to successful welfare reform will be employment. Good wage jobs need to be 
available for people to work but are in short su|^ly. We must encourage and assist AFDC 
parents to become self-sufficient and to act responsibly, find and keep work outside of the 
home, pursue education, maintain adequate and stable earned income, and contribute to the 
care of their children. 

All participants should be required to engage in activities to receive the necessary skills to 
obtain a decent paying, stable job. AFDC requirements that discourage work arid marriage 
should be changed. AFDC asset limits should be raised so that recipients can save for their 
children's education or start a business without having to sell virtually everything they own. 
However, we destine our policies and families to failure if we expect that every AFDC 
family can move at the same speed to And employment. 

AFDC recipients who are ready and able to work but cannot And a job in the private sector 
should be provided with quality full-time public sector work at famUy-supporting wages. 
Improved employment opportunities in the children's services sector, for example through 
full funding of Head Start and expansion of child care programs, could address the dual need 
of expanding children’s services while providing public sector jobs for adults. A higher 
minimum wage would promote work incentives and draw more low-income families out of 
poverty. Extreme care must also be taken to avoid creating workfare programs that displace 
existing workers and institute a new substandard minimum wage for AFDC recipients or 
substandard workiog conditions that would have a harmful impact on the labor market and 
promote divisiveness in the work force. 

Transitiuiial and other supports 

Welfare reform must provide strong transitional support services for AFDC families to work. 
These service components should include high quality education resources, job training, and 
child care. 

Children whose families receive AFDC are among those most at risk of developmental delays 
and diminished educational achievement. There is widespread agreement that, in order for 
them to thrive and succeed in school, they need the benefits of comprehensive, high quality 
early childhood programs. Welfare reform will place an increased demand for child care on 
a system that even now carmot ensure adequate and affordable quality care. Adequate 
resources and an improved infrastructure must be in place in or^r to ensure that all children 
have access to quality child care. WelAue reform child care policy must include consistent 
standards to ensure the healthy and safe development of children regardless of the funding 
source for their child care assistance. In addition, parents who leave AFDC for work 
should receive child care assistance beyond the current twelve months, so that they are not 
forced to lose their job for lack of child care. It is equally important that we not further pit 
necessary child care for families struggling to gel and stay off public assistance against the 
necessary child care for working low-income families struggling to stay aAoat and get ahead. 

In addidon to specific transitional support services, a meaningful anti-poverty strategy must 
include improved unemployment insurance protection, a refundable children's tax credit. 
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universal access to health care, improved paternity establishment and child support 
enforcement, improved access to federal nutrition programs, as well as other reforms and 
initiatives outside of the AFDC system. 

Child support enforcement and assurance 

Paternity establishment and child support enforcement and assurance are fundamental 
elements of welfare reform. Child support is a crucial factor to keep children and their 
custodial patents out of poverty, sends a message that both parents ate responsible for their 
children, and can make a substantial differettce in the rmancial security of all single-parent 
families. According to the National Women's Law Center, our nation's system of paternity 
establishment has overwhelmingly failed. Of child support cases in 1989, paternity was 
established in only 31 percent of non-marital births, and $S.t billion of court-ordered child 
support was not paid to custodial parents with child support orrlers. 

Both patents have a responsibility to support their children. Fathers should be required to 
contribute financially to their children's well-being, and should be strongly encouraged to be 
active patents and family members. Struggling families should receive case matuger support 
in reformed AFDC ofTtces that focus on providing family services. All AFDC recipients 
should be encouraged to complete high school and pursue higher education. 

NEW NA'nONAL EFFORT ON TEEN PREGNANCY PREVENTION IS NEEDED 

Our nation must respond to the qridemic of teen births by instituting a national campaign to 
prevent teen pregnartcy. Research indicates that more thu half of teens age 17 and younger 
ate virgins. Efforts should be made by families, commutrities, schools, churches, and the 
media to support teens to abstain from sexual intercourse. Young people in the critical years 
of 9 to 14 should be especially targeted. 

Schools should strengthen the curriculum in decision-making skills, family life education, 
social responsibility, and basic education and employability skills. Comprehensive ^ily 
platming services should be available to counsel teens reg^ing sexual abstinence and 
appropriate medical services for sexually active teens. 

A thorough network of health, education, and support care services, including medical and 
psychological services, should be available to all pregnant and parenting adolescents. 

Pregtrant women, at the very least, should receive prenatal care and education about the risks 
of using drugs, alcohol, and tobacco during pregnancy. Drug treatment programs should be 
available for all drug-abusing pregnant women and parents of infants. 

Improved paternity establishment and strict enforcement of child support in cases involving 
teen pregnancy will send an important message to young men that fatherhood is accompanied 
by parental responsibilities. 

Rwponsible adult supervision and guirlance important for young parents 

As we institute a national campaign to prevent teen pregnancy, we must not abandon teen 
parents and their children. We should continue to provide children of teen parents with 
safety net assistance, and encourage teen parents to get the skills they need to support 
themselves and their children. 

CWLA supports a residency requirement for teen mothera in safe and appropriate supervised 
living arrangements at home or in other settings that give young parents the support and 
guidance they need to gain parenting and other vital Itfe skills. Almost three-quarters of 
pregnant teenagers under age 18 live with one or both of their parents. Even six months 
after giving birth, about 60 percent of young mothers aged 15-17 are still living at home. 
CWLA believes that pregnant and parenting teens should remain at home for the emotional 
and ruumcial support that parents can provide. For those pregnant and parenting teens who 
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cannot remain at home because of abuse or neglect, arrangements must be made for them to 
live with other family members or in supervised group homes. 

A CWLA survey of Florence Crittenton Agencies, conducted last year, suggests that forcing 
teen parents and their children to return to a parent’s home without proper safeguards could 
place many children at severe risk of physical or sexual abuse. The survey found that: 

• about 62% were estimated to have been abused or neglected by a caregiver; 

• almost 64% were estimated to have had at least one unwanted sexual experience; 

• about S0% of those living independently would, in the opinion of those agencies 
which serve such young women, be placed at risk of physical or sexual abuse if 
returned to their families. 

The high prevalence of abuse by caregivers indicates that most of the adolescent mothers 
served by these agencies come from unsafe homes. These figures most likely underestimate 
the proportion of these mothers who have been abused or neglected by a caregiver because 
some agencies answered this question only in terms of substantiated abuse cases. 

It is widely believed that abuse very often goes unreported or unsubstantiated. The 
Crittenton Agencies’ staffs know these young women quite well; their report that S0% would 
be at risk of abuse if returned to their homes suggests that for the federal government to 
impose such a requirement without critical safeguards in order to receive welfare would be 
detrimental to thousands. It would force many adolescents to choose between seeing their 
children go hungry or homeless and putting b^ themselves and their children in ctoger. 

Qualified "teen parent case managers' should be assigned to make careful decisions 
regarding whether the teen and her child should be sent back to a parent’s home. Tliese case 
managers would also help each minor parent draw up an individual plan to attain 
independence, assist her in achieving her plan by linking her with needed education, health, 
family planning, substance abuse treatment, and other social services. Recognizing that the 
teen patent case manager would play a critical role in assuring the rights and safety of teen 
parents and their children, caseloads of no mote than 20 clients to each teen parent case 
manager should be maintained. 

If a teen parent residency requirement program is implemented, we must ensure that young 
parents do not return to abusive or otherwise unsafe households, that exceptions are made 
when such a requirement makes no sense for a particular family, and that teen patents’ 
special needs for intensive case management are addressed. 

Education, child care and health assistance critical supports for teen parents 

Teen patents receiving AFDC should be required to complete their education. Research has 
shown that just over half of all teenage mothers complete their high school education during 
young adulthood. Many of those who do not complete high school have low basic academic 
skills, and have low earning potential. Five years after giving birth, 43 percent of teenage 
mothers are living in poverty, according to a 1990 report by the Congressional Budget 
Office. Special efforts must be made to assist pregnant and parenting teens to remain in 
school and to further their education, thus enhancing their chances for self-sufficiency and to 
avoid repeat pregnaiKies. 

State dqrartments of education and human resources should assist in making child care 
services available to help teen parents stay in school. Day care options should be readily 
available at or near the school site so teens can complete school. Teen parents should be 
expected to work in the centers as part of their parental obligation ~ an excellent opportunity 
to learn effective parenting skills. Voluntary, early home visiting by public health and 
community resource persons should be expanded to reach and assist young parents. 
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CHILD WELFARE SAFETY NET - THE PROTECTION OF LAST RESORT - 
MUST REMAIN INTACT 

Block grant proposals that strip away assurances of help for children in need would drive 
more children into an already besieged child welfare system. Even now, the child welfare 
system cannot keep up with increases in the number of abused and neglected children. 
Welfare reform proposals that would end AFDC assistance to millions of children would 
overwhelm the child welfare system, undermine its ability to protect abused and neglected 
children, and leave many children in jeopardy. 

As you consider welfare reform and seek to address potential negative impacts on the 
children, 1 urge you to maintain the child welfare safety net — all the Title IV-E guarantees 
and the capped entitlement for family preservation and support — to help children receive the 
services they need to keep them safe. It is the safety net of last resort. 

Many of these children are in state custody where the state is functioning as their legal 
parent, and as such, has an obligation to respond when a child’s safety is threatened. The 
federal government has an important role in enabling the states to do their jobs by providing 
guidelines for protection and enforcing the protections when they are ignored. 

The children needing protection and care have greater and more complex needs than ever. 
They require sound assessments and timely and appropriate services. 

The Title IV-E entitlements, under P.L. 96-272, provide the individual guarantee of support 
for maintenance, for 'administrative costs’ that principally pay for essential preplacement 
and permanency determination activities (e.g., child and family assessments, referral to 
services, recruitment of foster and adoptive families), and for training that staff who work 
with the children and families require. It also provides for adoption assistance that has 
proven very successful in removing the financial barriers to adoption for children with 
special nee^. 

The Family Preservation and Family Support Services Program, recently enacted under P.L. 
103-66, provides important incentives and resources to the states to develop and expand 
services to prevent unnecessary placement and to reunite children with their families. 
Progress has been made in introducing appropriate family-focused, child-centered services 
and many children have been able to remain home safely or safely return to their homes. 
This support and direction are essential for children and their families that ate clearly in 
crisis, but are not quite at the brink of destruction. Without this support, we will end up 
with a system that can only respond at the 'back end,' to more extensive, expensive and 
intractable problems. 

A child welfare block grant, currently under consideration by this subcommittee, would only 
further compromise children's safety should it eliminate the services’ guarantees, fail to 
specify protections and lack enforcement. 

A RESPONSIBLE FEDERAL ROLE IN WELFARE REFORM 

The federal government has an important responsibility in its paimership with the states in 
assisting their families to take care of their children. The current welfare system is broken 
and the federal government needs to work with the states to change it. That means more 
than simply writing a check and walking away. 

We must build a stronger fiirure for children in America. Congress should take the 
following 10 steps toward real welfare reform: 

1 . Preserve the federal commitment to protect children from discrimination and serious 
harm by maintaining the AFDC entitlement. Ensure that children in all states have 
access to a basic 'safety net' of support; 
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2. Improve federal oversight, cut unnecessary bureaucracy, and streamline where 
appropriate; 

3. Concentrate our efforts and resources on the majority of parents who leave AFDC on 
their own. This is the most motivated group and we should ensure that they stay off 
welfare permanently by maintaining health care coverage, providing income 
disregards and guaranteeing quality child care. 

4. Work with the private sector and states to support the creation of jobs that pay a 
living wage so that AFDC parents can find work, stay employed, and support their 
families; and ensure that all AFDC parents have access to quality job search 
assistance, education, internships, training, and transportation. Require states to 
increase participation in work programs so that at least half of each state's work 
program participants are employed in cither private or public sector work; 

5. Support efforts to increase access to high-quality day care. Lower the state match 
requirement, substantially increase federal funding for child care assistance, set 
minimum payment levels based on full market rates, and eliminate the income 
disregard method and statewide limit; 

6. Institute a national teen pregnancy prevention campaign through education, health 
services, family and community efforts and the media. Suppoit efforts to help teens 
to delay parenting and to stay in school; 

7. Support aggressive case management and services to teen parents, including home 
visiting; encourage involvement of teen fathers in parenting responsibilities; 

8. Reform health cate so that illness does not drive families onto the welfare rolls; 

9. Support responsible paternity establishment and child support enforcement and 
assurance; and 

10. Develt^ a broader anti-poverty strategy, so that working lilies do not fall into 
poverty. 


••• 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Liederman. 

The next witness is Peter Ferrara, who is a senior fellow at the 
National Center for Policy Analysis. 

Mr. Ferrara. 

STATEMENT OF PETER J. FERRARA, SENIOR FELLOW, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR POLICY ANALYSIS 

Mr. Ferrara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are here to discuss sweeping welfare reform, because the cur- 
rent system is a disastrous failure. Current spending is at record 
levels, by any measure. We spend at least $350 billion on means- 
tested welfare programs at the Federal, State and local levels of 
this country. The chart here shows welfare spending up to 1992 
when it was over $300 billion. If you update it to today, we spend 
at least $350 billion on these programs at the Federal, State and 
local level, if you take all the welfare programs together. 

Yet, the poverty rate today at 15.1 percent is higher than the 
rate in 1966 when the war on poverty began, when it was 14.7 per- 
cent. 

The current system is not just a failure. It is counterproductive. 
It is directly contributing to the problem and actually causing pov- 
erty. It does that, because it directly promotes counterproductive 
behavior, such as nonwork, nonmarriage, ille^timacy and family 
breakup. The current system does this by providing substantial re- 
wards for such counterproductive behavior. For example, if you do 
not work, you are entitled to an array of benefits in over 300 pro- 
grams by our count. However, if you try to go to work and earn 
your own income, the programs penalize work by taking away 
those benefits. 

Similarly, if you bear a child out of wedlock, you are entitled to 
an array of benefits under all these programs, so you are rewarded 
for that behavior. But if you marry someone who works, then you 
are penalized for that behavior, because they take away those ben- 
efits. So they are subsidizing the behavior that leads to poverty and 
they are penalizing the behavior that leads people out of poverty. 

As a result, we can see — and in my testimony I discuss it in more 
detail — that since these programs began, work among the lowest 
income groups in the population has collapsed and family breakup 
and illegitimacy has soared. 

Therefore, what is the solution to this problem? Well, we have a 
two-pronged approach. First, we support broad open-ended block 
grants to the States. In fact, we think Congress should eliminate 
even the restrictions that you see in the current welfare reform 
bills. We should give the money to the Governors. The system 
needs to be completely redesigned from the bottom up. We do not 
have the answers in Washington. Uniform rules for the entire Na- 
tion will not work. It is a very diverse country and the problems 
are vejfy diverse. We need local variation. We need local experimen- 
tation.’ 

So I support what the Governors are saying on this, that we 
should remove the restrictions even in the current proposals and 
turn it back to the States and let them design it from the start. 
Another reason to do this, frankly, is to get the welfare system 
away from the liberal interest groups that predominate in Wash- 
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ington. They and their allies in the Federal bureaucracy will ulti- 
mately pervert any requirement that you put into the system. 

Inherent in the whole notion of block grants is that you eliminate 
the notion of entitlement. Entitlements are what is destroying the 
current system and destroying the Federal budget and destroying 
inner-city communities, because it is the entitlement nature of the 
system that leads to these uniform rules that end up encouraging 
the wrong behavior and discouraging the good behavior. 

If you return it to the Governors, they could try a wide variety 
of solutions. Some of the restrictions that are in current proposals 
might work, might be good ideas, and might be adopted. If I was 
a Governor, the proposal that I would favor is to offer people work, 
instead of welfare, and I would have a place where they could go 
to work without question. If they needed funds, they would be paid 
cash in return for the work. This eliminates all the disincentives 
to work. There is no reason now not to go to work in the private 
sector, because the only way you can get funds is by work. It elimi- 
nates all the incentives for illegitimacy, because you no longer pay 
rewards for that. 

In addition, the other proposal we have is that taxpayers be al- 
lowed a tax credit for contributions to private charities, and then 
to the extent that they exercise that tax credit, the block grant 
funds to their State would be reduced commensurately, so that the 
ultimate control over the system would be put in the hands of the 
taxpayers. They would then have the ability to reallocate funds 
from the block grant, to the extent that they think the State wel- 
fare programs were not doing a good job. 

The taxpayers would take a credit for contributions that they 
made directly to charities and this would be added up at the end 
of the year, and to the extent they took that credit, the block 
grants would be reduced by an equal amount. This creates a com- 
petition between the government welfare programs and the private 
charities, and this will improve both the government programs and, 
in addition, allow the taxpayers, if they see in their State that 
there are private charities doing a better job, reallocate those funds 
to those who are doing the best job. 

We produced a study on this recently, and we show how the pri- 
vate charities in fact are much more effective in helping people get 
off welfare precisely because they are not entitlements, because 
they have the ability to use discretion and subjective judgment, 
and we submit that this two-pronged approach would be a far bet- 
ter system than the current system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Testimony Before Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Addressing the Welfare Reform Sections of the Contract With America, 
Peter J. Ferrara, Senior Fellow, National Center for Policy Analysis 
January 30, 1995 


Welfare Reform That Really Works 

Among the vast array of possibilities for sweeping reform by the new Congress, 
the most far-reaching and historic is welfare reform. Public opinion polls show most 
people recognize that the current system has utterly failed and are thoroughly disgusted 
with it. They would overwhelmingly support radical reform including spending 
reductions. The new Congress also is receptive to radical reform. Indeed, many members 
campaigned vigorously on the issue. 


The Case for Change. The failure of the current system is palpable. 

• Federal, state and local governments spend about $350 billion per year on 79 
means-tested programs aimed at assisting the poor [see the figure]; this is about 
20 percent more than we spend on national defense. 

• Yet today’s poverty rate of 15.1 percent is higher than the 14.7 percent rate in 
1966 when ^e War on Poverty began. 

Even worse, the welfare system has caused the work ethic of the lowest-income 
groups to collapse and family breakup and illegitimacy to soar. 

• In 1960, nearly two-thirds of households in the lowest onc-fifth of the income 
distribution were headed by persons who worked. 

• By 1991, this had declined to around one-third, with only 1 1 percent of the 
heads of household working full-time, year-round. 

Moreover, out-of-wedlock birth rates have soared. 

• The rale for blacks has risen from 28 percent in 1965 to 68 percent in 2991 . 

• The rale for whiles was 4 percent in 1965, and among white high school 
dropouts is now 48 percent. 

• In 10 major U.S. cities in 1991, mcMC than half of all births were to single 
women. 

The collapse of work and family has bred urban decay, crime, drug addiction and 
numerous other social afnictions. This social tragedy is the direct result of our current 
welfare system. It rewards people for not working by giving them numerous benefits and 
penalizes those who return to work by taking away the benefits. The system rewards 
illegitimacy and family breakup by paying women generous rewards for having children 
while they are single and penalizes marriage by taking away the benefits from women who 
many working men. 


Proposals for Reform 

Simply stated, the cunent welfare system is a disaster for the poor, the taxpayers, 
the economy and the nation. 

Reform of the system should be based on two key components. First, all major 
federal welfare programs should be abolished and the money currently spent on these 
programs should be given to the slates in the fonn of “block grants.” Second, taxpayers 
should be allowed to shift that funding from state programs to private charities. 

Block Grants. Federal funding for as many current federal welfare programs as 
possible should be sent to the states with only one proviso: that the funds be used to help 
the poor. Each state would then be able to use the funds, along with current state welfare 
funds, to design its own welfare programs. These grants would replace AFDC, food 
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stamps and public housing, among other so-called entitlement programs. Medicaid funds 
could be segregated in a separate grant with the r^uirement that they be spent on health 
care for the poor. 

This would free each state to experiment with entirely new approaches to welfare. 
States might offer work instead of welfare. They might grant funds to well run private 
charities. They might come up with entirely new approaches that no one has thought of 
yet. 


The federal government should not impede innovation and experimentation at the 
state level. Clearly the federal government does not know what the right approach to 
welfare is, and the right approach may vary from state to state. Moreover, any attempt to 
impose federal restrictions on the design of state welfare programs will tend to give 
Washington-based interest groups greater opportunity to influence policy and short-circuit 
fundamental reforms. With open experimentation, by contrast, some stales will be able to 
discover what works, and others can adopt and adapt the best approaches. 

All requirements in current federal reform bills — such as cutting off welfare to 
single mothers under 19. using funds for orphanages, cutting off benefits after two years 
and denying benefits to legal immigrants — should be deleted. The stales can determine 
whether any of diese provisions are desirable and adopt them if they are. 

The block grant to each state should be a fixed sum — independent of how much 
money the state adds to it. Current programs rely on matching grant formulas that provide 
more federal funds the more the state spends. This only encourages higher, often 
urmecessary state spending. 

With block grants, the federal government would save money immediately by 
laying off the thousands of bureaucrats who administer the programs. Further reductions 
would be possible as states find ways to eliminate poverty and reduce the need for welfare 
spending. 

The private Charity Tax Credit. The second component of reform would be 
a dollar-for-dollar tax credit for contributions to private charities. Taxpayers could donate 
up to 40 percent of their personal income tax payments, which is the share of total 
individu^ income taxes that currently goes to f^eral means-iestcd welfare programs. To 
the extent that a stale’s taxpayers utilized such credits, the state’s welfare block grants 
would be reduced by an equi amount. Thus the revenue loss from the lax credits would 
be offset completely by reduced federal welfare grants to the slates, leaving no effect on the 
deficit. 


Block grants plus tax credits would give taxpayers the ultimate control over 
welfare. If a slate misspent its block grant funds, its taxpayers could shift the funds to the 
private alternatives that work better. Healthy market competition between the state 
programs and private charities would give slate welfare bureaucracies a real incentive to 
perform well in reducing poverty. 

A mountain of evidence and experience indicates that private charities are far more 
effective dian public welfare bureaucracies. Instead of encouraging counterproductive 
behavior, the best private charities use their aid to encourage self-improvement, self- 
sufficiency and ultimate independence. The assistance of private charities may be 
contingent on ending drug use and alcoholism, completing necessary education, taking 
available work, avoiding out-of-wedlock births, maintaining families and other positive 
behaviors. Private charities are also much better at gening aid promptly to those who need 
it most and at getting the most benefit out of every dollar. 

With the tax credit, private organizations would be able to compete on a level 
playing field for welfare tax dollars. To the extent they convinced the taxpayers that they 
were doing a better job than stale bureaucracies, private charities, rather than government, 
would be permitted to manage America’s war on poverty. 


Public Sector Failures vs. 

Private Sector Successes 

Although volumes have been written about the failures of government welfare 
programs, the academic and scholarly community has paid surprisingly little attention to 
private sector charity. Yet the private sector is playing an the extremely important role: 
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• In 1992, total charitable contributions reached $124 billion, with contributions 
by individuals accounting for 82 percent ($101.83 billion) of that total.' 

• More than 85 percent of adult Americans make some charitable contribution 
each year.^ 

• About half the adult population did volunteer work in 1 99 1 , contributing more 
than 20 billion hours of labor.’ 

• The dollar value of these contributions of time is at least $176 billion.'* 

• If the value of volunteer labor is included, private sector contributions to 
charitable causes are approximately the same as the poverty budgets of federal, 
state and local governments combined.’ 

In this section we contrast some of the best private charities with federal welfare 
programs in terms of the characteristics of an ideal welfare system. 

The Nature Of Charity: Entitlements vs. Gifts. Entitlement programs for 
welfare are structured so that benefits are granted solely on the basis of personal 
circumstances. Applicants do not have to give the reasons for their circumstances or 
explain how they plan to change them in the future. They don’t even have to show a 
willingness to change. In the AFDC program, for example, the requirements for eligibility 
essentially amount to: (1) low income, (2) very few assets, (3) dependent children and (4) 
no man in the household. Anyone satisfying these requirements is entitled to benefits. 

And the word entitlement means “right” — benefits cannot be withdrawn simply because 
recipients refuse to modify their behavior. 

The philosophy of the private sector is quite different. The best private charities do 
not view the giving of assistance as a “duty” or the receipt of assistance as a “right.” 
Instead, they view charitable assistance as a tool recipients can use intelligently, not only to 
gain relief but also to change behavior. For example, at many private charities the level of 
assistance varies considerably from individual to individual. Wvate agencies usually 
reserve the right to reduce assistance or withdraw it altogether if recipients do not m^e 
behavioral changes. 

Many private charities require that a caseworker and an aid recipient develop a plan 
to move the recipient into self-sufficiency. For example: 

• At Jessie’s House, a transitional home for the homeless in Hampton, Mass., 
shelter beyond one week is contingent upon positive evidence of individual 
improvement.® 

• At the Dallas Salvation Army, aid varies according to the caseworker’s 
evaluation of the recipient's condition and record of behavioral improvement.’ 

Under entitlement programs, recipients and potential recipients of aid have full 
freedom to exercise their preferences. In many cases, they choose poverty and, in effect, 
present the rest of us with a welfare bill we are obligated to pay. Thus, the preferences of 
public welfare recipients determine the behavior of those who pay the bills. 

The philosophy of the private sector is quite different. In general, private agencies 
allow those who pay the bills to set the standards and expect recipients to change their 
behavior accordingly. In other words, recipients of priv^ sector welfare must adjust their 
behavior to the preferences of the rest of society, not the other way around. 

If we accept the view that individuals should take responsibility for supporting 
themselves and their families and that welfare assistance should be administered in a way 
that encourages this behavior, it follows that the approach of our best private charities is far 
superior to that of entitlement programs. Because individuals and individual circumstances 
differ, it is only through hands-on management that we can give relief without encouraging 
antisocial behavior. 

Hands-on management includes the tailoring of aid to individual needs and 
individual circumstances. Such support, counseling and follow-up is virtually unheard of 
in federal welfare programs. Indeed, when public welfare recipients request counseling, 
they frequently are referred to private sector agencies. 


‘ Giving USA.: 1992 Annual Report. AAFRC Tiusi for Philanthropy, Inc., 1993, p. 10. 

' Taken from a 1983 Gallup Poll. 

^ Giving USA, p. 51. 

* Ibid. 

’ Counts total spending on means-tested programs. 

* U.S. Etepartmenl of Health and Human Services, Helping the Homeless; A Resource Guide 1984, p 
115. 

Interviews with Dallas Salvation Army social services program administrators and directors. 
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Getting Aid to Tboae Who Need It Most. A basic premise of the American 
system is that government is the last resort. In other words, the role of government is to do 
those socially ^strable things that the priva^ sector either will not or cannot do. 

Ironically, in the field of social welfare this premise has been turned on its head. In 
the early years of the War on Poverty, federal welfare programs were a social safety net — 
to provide services the private sector, for one reason or another, did not. Now, it is 
obvious that just the opposite is true — increasingly, the private sector is reaching people 
whom government does not reach and offering essential services that government welfare 
programs do not provide. 

If a humane welfare system means anything at all, it means getting aid first to 
people who need it most. One of the most astonishing and least-known facts about the 
welfare state is how miserably it fails to achieve this goal. Consider that:^ 

• Only 4 1 percent of all poverty families receive food stamps; yet 

28 percent of food-stamp families have incomes above the poverty level. 

• Only 23 percent of all poverty families live in public housing or receive housing 
subsidies: yet almost half of the families receiving housing benefits are not 
poor. 

• Only 40 percent of all poverty families are covered by Medicaid; yet 40 percent 
of all Medicaid beneficiaries are not poor. 

• Amazingly, 41 percent of all poverty families receive no means-tested benefit of 
any kind from government; yet more than half of all families who do receive at 
least one means-tested benefit are not poor. 

Where do people in need turn for help when they aren't getting government 
assistance? They turn to private charities. 

• Ninety-four percent of all shelters for the homeless in the U.S. are operated by 
churches, synagogues, secular groups and other voluntary organizations.^ 

• A study in Detroit found that 80 percent of low-income people, when faced with 
a crisis, turned to neighborhood individuals and agencies rather than to 
government agencies for help’®. 

• Similar findings were reported in a study conducted by the University of 
Southern Calitomia.' ‘ 

Providing Relief Without Encouraging Dependency. A major issue in the 
welfare-poverty industry is whether the recipient of aid should have to “do anything" in 
order to continue receiving welfare benefits. Nowhere is the controversy more evident than 
with respect to workfare. 

Throughout the 1970s. there was a continuous political battle at the national level 
over whether welfare should ^ tied to work. A fascinating account of the politics of the 
battle was written by Lawrence M. Mead, who documented the lengths to which the 
welfare bureaucracy lobbied against any workfare requirements.'^ It appeared the welfare 
bureaucracy lost the battle when Congress passed the Work Incentive OATN) program and 
the Community Work Experience Program (CWEP). However, because it achninisters 
these two programs, the bureaucracy that lost the battle won the war by finding few AFDC 
recipients suitable for workfare and channeling those who were into training or school 
ratter than jobs.'^ As noted above, the 1988 Federal Family Support Act mandated that all 
states create work-for-welfare programs. But like WIN and O^P, this program did not 
reduce the welfare rolls significantiy. 


^ Bureau of the Census, Characteristics of Households and Persons Receiving Selected Noncash Benefits, 
1983, (Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1985), Series P'60, No. 148, pp. 1-S and p. 103. 
’ S. Anna Kondratas, "A Strategy for Helping America's Homeless" (Washington. DC: Heritage 
Foundation, 1985), p. 10. 

See Robert Woodson. ‘The Importance of Neighborhood Organizations in Meeting Human Needs," in 
Jack A. Meyer, ed., Meeting Human Needs: TowardaNew Public Philosophy (Washington. DC; American 
Enterprise Institute. 1984), p. 136. 

" Ibid. 

Lawrence M. Mead, Beyond Entitlement (New York: The Free Press, 1986). 

Ibid, pp. 122, 125. For a summary of workfare programs in the 1980s, see S. Anna Kondratas, The 
Political Economy of 9/ork~For~ Welfare (Washington. DC: American Legislative Exchange Council. 

1986). Kondratas gives these programs a mixed review and concludes that many of the favorable claims 
made about certain workfare [Mograms. including that of Massachusetts, cannot be verified. 
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Our best private charities see independence and self-sufficiency as a primary goal 
for their “clients.” Often this goal is accomplished by either encouraging or requiring aid 
recipients to contribute their l^r to the agency itself.’^ 

Encouraging the Family Unit RaUter Than Encouraging Its 
Dissolution. The attitude toward family on the pan of private sector charities usually 
stands in stark contrast to the incentives built into feder^ programs. 

• AFDC eligibility rules in nearly half of the slates have not allowed families with 
a employed father to receive assistance, regardless of how low the family 
income is; also, in about half of the states, the family has been ineligible if the 
father is present at all, regardless of employment.'^ 

• By contrast, at the Dallas Salvation Army shelter for battered and abused 
women, the mothers of young children are required to either work with 
professionals to repair their relationships with their husbands or to find 
employment in order to continue receiving assistance.''^ 

Temporary vs. Long-Term Relief. A prevalent philosophy in the private 
sector is that most people are fully capable of taking lesponsibiUty for dieir lives in the long 
term, but that emergencies and crises occur for which help is both necessary and desirable. 
As a consequence, private sector agencies make it surprisingly easy for recipients to obtain 
emergency relief. It really is true that, in America, almost anybody can get a free lunch. 

The near-universal characteristic of private sector charity is that it's easy to get, but 
hard to keep. Most government programs, by contrast, have the opposite characteristic: it’s 
hard to get on welfare, but easy to stay there. In the public sector, there are often long 
waiting times between applying for assistance and receiving aid. One study reported that:'^ 

• In Texas, the waiting period is typically two to three weeks for food stamps. 

• For AFDC, the waiting period is typically a month after an applicant completes 
the complicated and cumbersome application forms. 

• The Dallas Salvation Army has had to hire a special staff to decipher public 
welfare regulations and forms so they can refer people who come to them to the 
proper public agencies. 

Once accepted into the public welfare system, however, people find it relatively 
easy to slay there for a long time:’* 

• Of all women who receive welfare in any given year, about 
60 percent receive welfare the next year. 

• Among women receiving welfare for two consecutive years, about 70 percent 
receive it a third year. 

• Among women receiving welfare for four consecutive years, about 80 percent 
receive it a fifth year. 

Minimizing the Cost of Giving. There is considerable evidence that private 
sector charity makes far more efficient use of resources than do public welfare programs. 
Although temporary relief in the form of food or shelter is fairly easy to obtain from private 
agencies, long-term assistance or assistance in the form of cash is far more difficult. For 
example:” 


• Before the Dallas Salvation Army will provide cash to help people defray the 
cost of rent, recipients must present a court-ordered eviction notice showing 
failure to pay rent. 

• Similarly, before that charity will give financial aid to defray the costs of 
utilities, the recipient must present a notice of termination of service for failure 
to pay utility bills. 


'* See Goodman and Stroup, "Privatizing the Welfare State." 

Vee Burke, Cash and Noncash Benefits for Persons With Limited Income: Eligibility Rules, Recipient 
and Expenditure Data. FY 1982-84, CRS Report for Congress #85- 194 EPW (Washington. DC: Library of 
Congress, Conjp-cssional Research Service, 1985), p. 52; and Murray. “Welfare and the Family." p. S232. 

Dallas Salvation Army interviews. Reported in Goodman and Stroup, "Privatizing the Welfare State.” 

’’ Interviews with Texas Department of Human Services administrators and Dallas Salvation Army 
personnel. Reported in Goodman and Stroup, "Privatizing the Welfare State." 

Martin Rein and Lee Rainwater. "Patterns of Welfare Use." Social Service Review. No. 52. pp.511-34. 
cited in Greg Duncan. Years of Poverty, Years of Plenty (Ann Arbor. MI; Institute for Social Research, 
1984), p. 78. 

Dallas Salvation Army interviews. Reported in Goodman and Stroup, “Privatizing the Welfare State." 
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Even when there is evidence of need, good private charities often seek to determine 
whether the potential recipient has access to ocher, untapped sources of assistance. For 
example:^® 


• Before the Dallas Salvation Army will provide continuing assistance to an 
individual, a caseworker informs the family — including in-laws — and 
requests assistance from them first. 

• The caseworker also makes sure the individual applies for all other public and 
private aid for which he or she is eligible. 

Private sector agencies appear to be much more adept at avoiding unnecessary 
spending that does not benefit the truly needy and at keeping program costs down by 
utilizing volunteer labor and donated goods.^‘ 

Other Evidence of Efficiency. Private sector charitable activities are diverse 
and widespread in cities and counties throughmit the country. Our knowledge of these 
activities is skimpy. However, as more research is done the evidence mounts that in area 
after area the private sector outperforms government: 

• Private foster care ^ncies have shown they can outperform government 
agencies.^^ 

• Private agencies engaged in job training for teenagers^^ and for the mentally and 
physically handicaf^ied^^ have shown they can outperform government 
agencies. 

• Public housing placed in the hands of tenants costs less and is of higher quality 
than that own^ and maintained by government.^’ 

• Private sector crime prevention programs.^* alcohol and drug abuse programs^^ 
and neighborhood preservation programs” also have proved to be superior to 
public sector programs. 


“Ibid. 

See examples in Goodman and Stroup. "Privatizing the Welfare State.” 

° Robert Woodson. “Child Welfare Policy,” in Meeting Human Needs, pp. 455-65. 

“ Sean Sullivan, “Youth Employment,” in Meeting Human Needs, pp. 215-57. 

“ V. Ruth McKinnon, Patricia W. Samors and Sean Sullivan. “Business Initiatives in the Private Sector," 
in Meeting Human Needs, pp. 53-91. 

“ “The Grass is Greener in ^blic Housing; From Tenant to Resident to Homeowner,” a report submitted 
to the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development by the National Center for Neighborhood 
Enterprise, October 1984. 

“ McKinnon. Samors and Sullivan, “Business Initi^ves in the Private Sector,” in Meeting Human Needs. 
53-9!. 

Andrea M. Haines, V. Ruth McKinnon and Patricia W. Samors, “Social Service Programs in the Public 
and Private Sectors.” in Meeting Human Needs, pp. 421-54. 

“Ibid. 
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Source: Calculations by Robert Rector, Hehtage FoundatioD, cited in Peter S. Fonra, 
ed., Issius ‘94: The Candidate’s Briffing Book (Washington, DC: Hoitage 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Ferrara. 

Ms. Dunn will inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to ask a question of Ms. Young. Ms. Michelman ex- 
pressed concern that if we do not continue to give welfare support 
to unwed mothers who have additional children, that that will in- 
crease the abortion rate. I wonder if you agree vdth that statement. 

Ms. Young. I disagree. I think we have to address the underly- 
ing root cause of abortion. It is not because of money. That is emo- 
tional blackmail to say that I am going to have an abortion, if you 
do not pay for my children. What we have to address is the root 
cause, and that is teen sexuality. Even Donna Shalala said recently 
on PBS to the contrary. The problem in this country is not teen 
pregnancy, it is teen sexuality. In addition, we need to encourage 
marriage, because married women are nine times less likely to 
have an abortion than single women. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Ms. Young, in your studies, did you find any rela- 
tionship between poverty and out-of-wedlock kids in the work that 
you were doing? 

Ms. Young. I am sorry, I did not hear. 

Mr. Rangel. In your work, did you find any relationship between 
poverty and teenage pregnancy? 

Ms. Young. In my experience of working in the city of Washing- 
ton, I have found many cases where in-poverty children are feeling 
very hopeless and sort of trapped in the system and do not nec- 
essarily know any better and often do become pregnant outside of 
wedlock. 

Mr. Rangel. Also, was there any relationship between lack of a 
high school education or any employable skills? 

Ms. Young. I would say ignorance plays a part in it. 

Mr. Rangel. Ignorance, but lack of training is the same thing, 
unemployability. 

Ms. Young. The cause of lack of training, would be their early 
sexuality and their becoming pregnant and not being able to attain 
that tjq)e of training. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me put it another way. With those youngsters 
that have completed school and were working, did you find the 
same degree of lack of training or did you find a problem among 
them? 

Ms. Young. As high? 

Mr. Rangel. As high. 

Ms. Young. Not necessarily. I think that 

Mr. Rangel. Could you agree that education and employable 
skills is a deterrent to the problem of teenage pregnancy? 

Ms. Young. I would say that discouraging early teen sexuality 
and encouraging marriage is the main deterrent. 

Mr. Rangel. How do you discovuage sexuality? That is some- 
thing God gives you, sexuality. 

Ms. Young. Well, you cannot do that. Congressman, you are gov- 
ernment, but private individuals can — I work with these inner-city 
teens, and that is exactly what I do. 
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Mr. Rangel. Don’t you think someone who is going to school and 
working, that sexuality is not as important as it is in achieving 
their goals? 

Ms. Young. Their goals, the children I work with have beautiful 
dreams. They dream of being attorneys and teachers and 
Congresspeople. In order to achieve those dreams, there is a cer- 
tain price you have to pay, and often that is not becoming involved 
in teen sexuality and 

Mr. Rangel. Are you saying that teen sexuality is preventing 
education? I was thinking that lack of education and lack of hope 
and lack of dreams was encouraging 

Ms. Young. Not necessarily, no. How can a child go to college, 
when it becomes sexually active early in life and has a child al- 
ready? 

Mr. Rangel. You find the same traits of sexuality among edu- 
cated children as you find among uneducated? 

Ms. Young. I work with inner-city teens. I do not work with 
older children. I can give you my experience in working with inner- 
city — 

Mr. Rangel. There are educated kids in the inner cities, and you 
must have seen them. Do you find them among the groups that you 
work with? 

Ms. Young. I am sorry, what was yoiu* question again? 

Mr. Rangel. With the children that you work with, the teen- 
agers that have given birth to children, have you found many of 
these people working or having been in college or having dreams 
of becoming something? 

Ms. Young. I am sure that these children do, but welfare pro- 
motes these problems. It does not help these problems. What we 
are talking about is discouraging illegitimacy which takes away 
these children’s dreams. 

Mr. Rangel. The welfare is taking away the kids’ dreams and 
sexuality is taking away their 

Ms. Young. Tlie welfare class is taking away the children’s 
dreams. 

Mr. Rangel. Welfare is taking away their dreams to achieve 

Ms. Young. Exactly. 

Mr. Rangel [continuing]. And the sexuality is taking away from 
their education? 

Ms. Young. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you for your contribution. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ferrara, I wonder if you could amplify on your thinking on 
the advantages of block grants. My understanding from your testi- 
mony is that you feel that by moving from entitlements to block 
grants. States would be able to dramatically reduce administrative 
overhead and, therefore, deliver perhaps better welfare services at 
a lower cost. What are the best examples of that from your own ex- 
perience? Is it fair to say that you do not associate aggregate levels 
of spending in programs with the quality of assistance received by 
people or its effect on their lives? 
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Mr. Ferrara. Well, the main reason for the block grants is that 
the current system needs to be completely redesigned. So you give 
a block grant to the Grovernors and the States and say here is a 
clean slate, we are not going to tell you how to do it any more, here 
is the Federal funding, create a new system from the ground up. 

Now, I have a lot of ideas as to what that new system should 
look like. As I suggested in my testimony, I think the best ap- 
proach would be to end all entitlements. You can offer people work, 
and if they come to a certain place you assure them they will be 
able to work. If you cannot find something in the private sector, 
you will have them work at something else. This kind of system 
would change all the incentives, because you no longer are reward- 
ing people for having children out of wedlock, you are no longer pe- 
nalizing them if they get married, you are no longer rewarding 
them for not working. The subsidies are only tied to work. 

The key problem here is the incentives. The current system has 
all the wrong incentives and you see the results in the track record. 
I can cite you chapter and verse the statistics, dramatic decline in 
work among the lower income groups, dramatic increase in illegit- 
imacy and family breakup. So you look at the incentives leading to 
that and then you see the results leading to that. The whole system 
needs to be completely redone. 

In addition, you need block grants because Washington does not 
have the answer to this, and the answers need to be tried in the 
communities all across the country. There is not one uniform rule 
here that applies everywhere. Different approaches need to be tried 
in different areas. Also, when you put it out in the grassroots, it 
will be the real Americans that will influence the policy that is 
done. If you do it in Washington, it will be the liberal special inter- 
est groups that will ultimately dictate what will be done, along 
their long-time allies in the bimeaucracy. 

One of the wisest men in this area is Robert Carlson who did 
Ronald Reagan’s welfare policy for many years. He has a 3-page 
block grant proposal where the block grants come out of the Treas- 
ury Department, so that the regulation writers in the bureaucracy 
cannot pervert what is being done, and so this can truly be sent 
back to the States with minimal requirements. 

So those are the reasons, and there are examples. In Oregon, 
they are introducing this kind of work plan that I described. In 
Utah, they have had this work plan in effect for a portion of the 
population and decreased the rolls by 90 percent. We should make 
sure that in our block grants we allow this kind of option to occur 
where they can actually offer people work, instead of welfare. It 
may be some mothers with children do not want to go to work. 
That is fine. They can have other alternatives. They can many 
somebody who works. They can make other arrangements. But this 
provides a safety net based on work, and I think there are many 
approaches along these lines that can be tried. 

You mentioned another advantage, of course, which is a reduc- 
tion in administrative costs, but that is just one small part. The 
bigger part is the opportunity to change all the incentives and 
change the results. 

Mr. English. So your feeling is that we can provide the States 
with maximum flexibility and you have a high degree of confidence 
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that the States will still provide the safety net to our poorest citi- 
zens, while changing the design of the system to encourage more 
responsible behavior and a reduction in behavioral poverty? 

Mr. Ferrara. Yes, I do. Congressman. The reason I do is because 
in those States the same people that elect Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and Presidents are the ones electing the Governors and the 
State legislators, and the State officials are answerable to the same 
electorate that the Federal officials are. 

I do not understand this notion that somehow the wisdom only 
resides in Washington and the democratic process cannot be trust- 
ed in some States in this country, which is an incredibly elitist atti- 
tude and is thoroughly wrong. If the people in those States can be 
trusted to vote for Senators and Congressmen and Presidents, they 
can be trusted to vote for Governors and State legislators that will 
fulfill their responsibilities. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Ferrara. As someone who has had 
a career in State government, I must say I do not understand the 
attitude, either. I appreciate your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Young, it was an interesting exchange you had with Mr. 
Rangel, and I just want to give you the benefit of some data that 
you may want to use in the future when you have that kind of ex- 
change. 

As a matter of fact, for single women never having been married, 
the average stay on AFDC is 9.33 years. For every other category, 
it is about 50 percent of that. The separated category is about two- 
thirds of that. The really stark difference, though, and the one that 
is the most alarming I think is the percentage of these categories 
who will have AFDC spells of 10 years or more. Nearly 40 percent 
of single women who have never been married have spells on 
AFDC of 10 years or more, compared with 13.7 percent of those 
who have been divorced, and 10 percent of those who are widowed. 

There is a clear relationship to the incidence of poverty and de- 
pendency with women who have never been married and who have 
illegitimate children. This comes from the “Green Book.” Of course, 
we all rely on that. We know that those statistics are accurate. 

So I think that your contention is absolutely correct that the em- 
phasis ought to be on preventing teen pregnancies, on encouraging 
young women not to have babies out of wedlock, and that is part 
of what this hearing is all about and this effort to reform the pro- 
grams that are clearly a disaster, Mr. Liederman. You were very 
emotional in your testimony, but, my goodness, can you not get 
emotional about the disastrous effects of the programs that you 
have been espousing for years and years and years? 

Surely you would not promote a continuation of the status quo. 
So I am hopeful that we can work together to bring about serious 
reform that brings about some improvements in the lives of people 
in this country. 

Ms. Young, in your testimony you stated that your organization 
supports the family cap, but you did not talk about the provision 
in the Contract proposal that would deny benefits to young women 
under the age of 18 or AFDC cash benefits and housing subsidies 
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to yoiing women under the age of 18. Do you have a position on 
that? 

Ms. Young. Yes, we absolutely feel that these women would be 
better served to remain in their current homes and to not be en- 
couraged to move out on their own. More money is not going to 
help the situation, but accountability will and I would encourage 
that to also remain in the bill. 

Mr. McCrery. So you agree with the provision that would deny 
cash benefits and housing subsidies to women under the age of 18? 

Ms. Young. I do. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Just one other observation, Mr. Chairman, and that is that much 
of the data that we hear from advocacy groups as to the results like 
Mr. Johnson’s figures on how much Florida would have lost and all 
this, that is fine and well, but it is all based on worse than a static 
analysis. It is based on the numbers of people on welfare and chil- 
dren on welfare in years past. What we are talking about is chang- 
ing the incentives in these programs to reduce the number of peo- 
ple on those programs, so that those numbers you cite really have 
httle relevance as far as where we are trying to go. We are trying 
to change those numbers, and that is what this is all about. 

Mr. Johnson. Congressman, if I may respond for a moment, the 
numbers are intended to show several things. The most important 
thing is that, in times of recession when unemployment rises and 
caseloads inevitably rise, the expenditures that are required from 
States to meet the basic needs of families and children inexorably 
rise, and that you need to have a financing structure in place that 
envisions that. 

We will see another recession in this country, there is no ques- 
tion. We are now in a pretty good position in terms of our Nation’s 
economic health. Unemployment is relatively low. Those caseloads 
will rise. The rise in caseloads and the rise in expenditures are not 
a reflection of behavioral changes during this period. They are a re- 
flection of changes of economic circumstances. 

Mr. McCrery. You are exactly correct. We do have recessions 
and we will have another recession. 

Mr. Johnson. We will. 

Mr. McCrery. And if you will check the record, you will see that 
discretionary programs at the Federal level have risen in times of 
recession. We have responded to those and we will continue to do 
so. There is no question about that. 

So that reinforces my point that all these numbers you throw out 
to scare people have little relevance to the real world. I appreciate 
your advocacy, but I wish that we would be a little less emotional 
with these numbers when we talk about where we go from here, 
how do we move forward. 

Mr. Liederman. Mr. McCrery, can I respond? 

Mr. McCrery. Surely. 

Mr. Liederman. I do not think there is any disagreement. I am 
sure everybody in this room does not believe that 15-year-olds 
serve themselves by getting pregnant or 16-year-olds by getting 
pregnant. We totally agree that that is not a good idea and it 
would be better if they did not. 
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Unfortunately, we cannot control everybodys lives. The question 
what happens when someone does get pregnant and what course 
do we then take to try to move the person into the mainstream of 
the population, to try to make sure that the child has the same 
chance you want for your children or my children. 

What you are suggesting and what my friend here to the right 
actually is suggesting is that what we should do to change the be- 
havior is to withhold money. Somehow this notion of withholding 
money 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Liederman, I agree with that. 

Mr. Liederman. Let me just suggest to you that there is no evi- 
dence at all to suggest that withholding money will change the be- 
havior, none, zero. You are going to go down the road of allowing 
States to enact proposals which withhold money in the name of 
changing behavior, without any idea, without any impact studies, 
without any sense of outcome measures, and it would be at least 
useful to let — ^you know, if one State is going to try it, at least let 
us look at it for 2 or 3 years and see whether or not your propo- 
sition is correct. Maybe it is. I doubt that it is. But if it is, let us 
see it. 

Let me just say something, too, about this notion of the block 
grants, because 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Liederman, my time is just about up, as you 
can see by the amber light there, and I just want to get a chance 
to respond quickly. That is what part of this is all about, giving the 
States a chance to act as laboratories. 

Mr. Liederman. But not across the board for 10 million kids, Mr. 
McCreiy. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Liederman, as I pointed out earlier, the cur- 
rent program is a disaster. It is hiirting kids all the time. 

Mr. Liederman. I agree. 

Mr. McCrery. It is part of the reason for the disastrous cir- 
cumstances that some kids in this country live in. We are trying 
to change that, and one way we think will work is to change the 
incentives in the system. That is what we are trying to do. You are 
right, we have got to try it and we are going to try it. We are not 
going to be brain dead, though, after we enact this program. Some 
of us will still be up here talking about this and looking at the out- 
comes, and if it is a disaster, we can revisit that. But let us give 
the States a chance to try these approaches and get some experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Liederman. It is easy for us to say, Mr. McCrery, that 

Chairman Shaw. Your time is expired, Mr. McCrery. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ferrara, where is your National Center for Policy Analysis? 

Mr. Ferrara. The headquarters is in Dallas, and we have an of- 
fice in Washington. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And do you work out of the Washington office? 

Mr. Ferrara. Yes, I do. 

Mrs. Kennelly. How long? 

Mr. Ferrara. How long? 

Mrs. Kennelly. Yes. 

Mr. Ferrara. I have been there about 1 year. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. And you were in Dallas before that? 

Mr. Ferrara. No. No, before that I worked at the Heritage Foun- 
dation, and before that I worked in the Bush administration at the 
Justice Department. I was Associate Deputy Attorney General. 

Mrs. Kennelly. In Washin^on? 

Mr. Ferrara. Yes, in Washington. I worked here before that, yes, 
I did. I hve in Virginia, however. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Pardon? 

Mr. Ferrara. I live in Virginia, however. 

Mrs. Kennelly. You are just so knowledgeable about what they 
think out there, and I just wondered if you were out there, but I 
guess you are here. I did not know about the National Center for 
Policy Analysis. 

One of the premises evidently of the Personal Responsibility Act, 
as I sit and listen to the hearings, is that young momers have chil- 
dren to get a check, and yet we have had some very well thought 
of witnesses that say there is no correlation, that often the young 
mother has an unintended pregnancy, as has happened since the 
world began, or the voting mother has very low self-esteem, doing 
very poorly in school — there is that risk — and gets pregnant, and 
they just are not thinking about the check. 

I have been convinced that there is not a correlation between the 
check, hut other people, as Ms. Young has said, think there is. So 
if there is any correlation, for those who think there is, is there not 
a fear that there will be increased abortions as a result of dis- 
continuing the check, or is that something I should not assume will 
happen? I would like to hear the two experts on this, Ms. 
Micnelman and Ms. Young. 

Mr. Ferrara. I am sorry, were you asking me that question or 
not? 

Mrs. Kennelly. I would love to ask you that question. 

Mr. Ferrara. You see, I think the key is that- — 

Mrs. Kennelly. You are so sure of yourself. This is the worst sit- 
uation I have ever been involved in. It is so hard. If it was easy, 
we would have done it. I love it, because you are so sure of your- 
self, so it makes me feel good. 

Mr. Ferrara. The key is that these are not unintended preg- 
nancies. As you said, that has been an issue from time immemo- 
rial, but we have in many communities 80 percent illegitimacy 
rates, so something else is going on today that was not going on 
40 years ago. What is going on today is that this vast $350 bilUon 
we are talking about 

Mrs. Kennelly. There were not unintended pregnancies 40 
years ago? 

Mr. Ferrara. No, there is something different. There was not an 
80-percent illegitimacy rate 40 years ago, that is what I am trying 
to tell you. So when you have an 80-percent illemtimacy rate in 
some of these communities, it is not just unintended pregnancies. 
We have had unintended pregnancies since time immemorial, hut 
we did not have 40 years ago an 80-percent illegitimacy rate. 

So something else is going on, and what is going on is this $350 
billion that you are parachuting into these communities that is cre- 
ating the hfe support system that allows them to pursue this activ- 
ity, knowing that they will be supported in it. If they knew this 
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support was not going to be there, and that someone was going to 
have to go to work to support the child, and that they could not 
marry Uncle Sam, that they wovild have to either have a father to 
suppprt that child or they would have to support the child them- 
selves, that would change the whole cultural environment and out- 
look in these communities where the whole idea of marriage has 
been obliterated. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So putting it back in a block grant is going to 
solve all these problems? 

Mr. Ferrara. You see, if you do a block grant, that allows new 
solutions to be tried, and I suggested some of the new solutions, 
such as offering people work instead of welfare, where you are no 
longer giving people money for having a child out of wedlock, where 
you are no longer giving people money for not working. You only 
give money for work, so you change all the incentives. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Is there any offer of any day care there or any 
job training or any going back for further schooling? 

Mr. Ferrara. Well, the day care can be offered as part of the 
package. It can be done at the State level. The Governors can take 
the funds and some of the mothers who show up for work can be 
put to work in a day care center watching the children of some of 
the other mothers. They will not necessarily all go to work. Many 
of them may get married to someone who works, realizing now I 
either have to work to support the child or I need to find someone 
to marry who can help support the family. Or many of them may 
not have the children in the first place, mowing that in this new 
system, this new environment, if they have the child, they are 
going to have to go to work or somebody is going to have to go to 
work to support the child. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Ferrara. 

Mr. Chairman, could I hear from Ms. Young and Ms. Michelman 
on the correlation between the check and 

Chairman Shaw. Very briefly, because we are enforcing the 5- 
minute rule. 

Ms. Michelman. It is an important question. The assmnption is 
absolutely incorrect that young women, teenage women get preg- 
nant because they know they have welfare payments out there. I 
am just amazed, as I listen to this discussion and the discussions 
in the past days, that all the ills of society are being blamed on the 
welfare system, and that women, of course, and their behavior is 
primarily responsible for the failure of families to be whole and 
well. 

Clearly, the system has to be reformed. Clearly, young women 
who get pregnant, it is not a healthy situation. But these are very 
complicated problems that are not going to be solved by taking 
away support from children who are in poverty and women who are 
in need. The goal should be to elevate the 

Chairman Shaw. I am sorry, I am going to have to cut this off. 

Ms. Michelman. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, if I may — 
I have not said one word this whole time, but I think our goals as 
a Nation should be 

Chairman Shaw. Please, Ms. Michelman, this is the time of the 
Members to inquire. 

Ms. Michelman. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Could I just put one fact on the record? 

Chairman Shaw. I will give you 1 minute. 

Mrs. Kennelly. All right, I will do it in 1 minute. I have data 
here from the National Center for Health Statistics and it indicates 
that 85 percent of teen births were unintended in 1988, and I 
would just like to put that on the record. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Nussle. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is so frustrating to hear all of the arguments about statistics 
back and forth, the same statistics used to prove the same facts. 
Regardless of all the studies and the facts and all of the so-called 
evidence that is out there, I think we all agree, as Mr. Liederman 
pointed out, that there is a system that is broken here, and we 
have got to fix it. That is the bottom line. 

I am not convinced that there is a direct provable evidentiary 
correlation between welfare payments and illegitimacy, that some- 
body consciously decides that they are going to go out and get preg- 
nant just because they know there is a check. However, I thii^ 
that most thinking people also would suggest that the culture that 
is created by welfare has also estabUshed a culture where illegit- 
imacy is acceptable and it becomes part of the norm and part of 
the culture. 

All of you, even though there is obviously disagreement about 
block grants and certainly a lot of very inflammatory statements 
about people’s intentions, I would submit to you that I do not be- 
lieve that there is any incorrect intentions here. Everybody’s inten- 
tions are to help kids. I just do not believe that there is somebody 
up here ti^ng to write a bill that is going to htu-t children. I just 
do not believe that. Whether it is a block grant or whether it is a 
Republican proposal or a Democrat proposal, I just do not believe 
that. I would not serve in this place, unless I thought we were all 
here to try and meet the same goal. 

So I get tired of, you know, we are going to take food out of chil- 
dren’s mouths and this is obviously going to destroy children. Cer- 
tainly, that is not what we want to do. I have a 6-year-old daughter 
and a 4-year-old son and I am not interested in destroying any chil- 
dren, and there is nobody up here that is. 

However, I do get a little bit frustrated that, even though it is 
easy to attack proposads that are on the table, there are very few 
counterproposals, except just let us keep the same system and tin- 
ker with it a little bit. That is what is frustrating to me. 

Yes, we are putting a proposal on the table that says we want 
help, we do not believe all of the information and all of the intellect 
resides in Washington, DC, we want to branch out to 50 labora- 
tories, because we believe this is such a big problem and that the 
problem is different in Iowa as it is in California or different in 
Manchester, Iowa, as opposed to Chicago, Illinois, that we think 
that one size cannot possibly fit all, and we want to encourage 
States to do what they can to come up with the nuts and the bolts 
to fix the problem, with the xmified goal and vision that we want 
to help people break the bonds of poverty and break the bonds of 
illegitimacy and break this culture that has been around here for 
too dam long that has caused these problems to escalate from the 
very time when we thought it was such a big crisis in the first 
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place, to a time now, as Bill Bennett said the other day, that if it 
was a crisis back in the sixties, what would you call it today with 
the statistics that everybody uses. 

So I appreciate your testimony, but I guess my challenge would 
be that if you are going to come here and suggest that we are try- 
ing to do something wrong, then I submit to you I cannot do that. 

Mr. Liederman. Could I respond? 

Mr. Nussle. Let me finish. I can do that. But I would hope that 
we should not just tinker with the current system, because we have 
tried that. And I would hope that we would try and be a little bit 
more bold. 

I mean there is a correlation between the culture and the statis- 
tics. There has to be. There cannot be any other explanation, in my 
mind. 

I would be happy to hear your response, Mr. Liederman. 

Mr. Liederman. There are a lot of proposals that people have 
suggested, but the reality is that, if you believe the HHS statistics 
that 70 percent of moms who go on AFDC come off by themselves 
within 2 years, half of them who go on come off by themselves 
within 1 year, 70 percent come off within 2 years, which means 
that 70 percent of the moms who go on AFDC are highly motivated 
to come off AFDC by themselves. No one had a 2-year cap, no one 
beat them over the head, no one took money away. They just come 
off themselves. 

The problem, as you and I know, is they come back on and they 
come back on because they lose their health care, the job they took 
was a low-paying job and they could not support the family, they 
could not get child care where and when they need it, or their life 
came apart. 

But if we know that we have got 7 out of 10 of the moms who 
go on AFDC that is a highly motivated group, an absolutely highly 
motivated group that is saying to us by their actions that they do 
not want to be on welfare because it ain’t what it is cracked up to 
be, they want to be off of welfare, then why do we not take the lim- 
ited resources that we have and concentrate on that highly moti- 
vated group of people and help them to permanently stay off of 
public assistance, keep their health insurance, have income dis- 
regards so that they have enough money to raise their kids, make 
sure they have child care where and when they need it, give them 
the tools to stay off of welfare permanently. That begins to be a 
plan that makes sense, and you could implement that plan and 
that plan would be child friendly. A lot of the suggestions that are 
being made by Governors around this country just do not accom- 
plish any of that. 

I want to correct the record, Mr. Chairman, because I said the 
poverty rate in Wisconsin was up 60 percent. It is not. It is the 
child poverty rate, children between ages of 5 and 17. The child 
poverty rate is up, while the dollars have been reduced in public 
assistance. 

Chairman Shaw. I am going to have to interrupt you right there, 
because the time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Liederman. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Liederman, the Personal Responsibility Act suggests that the 
child of a teenage mother who is bom out of wedlock, should not 
be eligible for cash benefits under the AFDC Program. Do you sup- 
port that theory under the Personal Responsibility Act? 

Mr. Liederman. Absolutely not, Mr. Ford. As I testified, there is 
no relationship between the holding back of money and the modify- 
ing of young women’s behavior. When I hear my 

Mr. Ford. How do we address that problem? We know that there 
are problems in this area. We do not want to suggest for 1 minute 
that a teen pregnancy would call for that teen moving out of the 
house and establishing their own home and 

Mr. Liederman. No, we do not want that to happen. 

Mr. Ford [continuing]. Cash benefits, food stamps and housing 
assistance. 

Mr. Liederman. Right. We do not want young women 16 years 
old establishing their own household. It would not make any sense 
at all. They should live with their family wherever it is possible. 

But let me just give you one statistic. Among our member agen- 
cies are the Crittenden Programs which are services to teen moms, 
and they serve the teen moms and the children. We did a quick 
study 

Mr. Ford. Is it sort of a group home setting? 

Mr. Liederman. They are group home settings. We did a quick 
study of 17 of the agencies serving 1,000 kids, and we found that 
half the kids said they could not go back to their own home for fear 
of further sexual or physical abuse. Almost all of the kids that 
come to our programs have been physically or sexually abused. So 
you have to be careful when you talk about this notion of staying 
with the family. Where it is possible to stay with the family, the 
young woman should be with the family. That would be the best 
place. 

But do not take away the cash benefit. I heard Senator Gramm 
the other day — do not take away the cash benefit. 

Mr. Ford. Should we enter into some type of contract with the 
bab 3 r’s grandmother assuming that the mother and the child stay 
in the home of the baby’s grandmother? 

Mr. Liederman. Where it is safe to do that. 

Mr. Ford. Maybe we pass the cash benefit on to the grand- 
mother, rather than the mother, enter into some type of contract 
with the grandmother and the mother in reference to the mother 
of the child going back to school, graduating from high school until 
such time she would receive a degree or something and 

Mr. Liederman. You are on the right track. We want the young 
woman to finish high school. That is the first order of business. I 
would hope she would go on and get further education. We want 
her to get part-time job experience so she gets good work experi- 
ence and begins to develop some good self-esteem. 

My friend here talked about self-esteem. It is absolutely critical 
that young people develop good self-esteem, have a sense of where 
they are going in life. If we can help them to do that, they are not 
going to have more children. 

Mr. Ford. What if we deny the mother the cash benefits and 
pass it on to the grandmother to meike sure that the mother 
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Mr. Liederman. I think it is important, Congressman Ford, to 
teach the young mom responsibility. We are talking about assum- 
ing responsibility 

Mr. Ford. We want her to go back to school. 

Mr. Liederman. Sure. 

Mr. Ford [continuing]. To go back to school and finish. She is 
under the supervision of her mother, pass the cash benefits on to 
her mother, rather than trying to teach this young mother who is 
15 or 16 years old these responsibilities. 

Mr. Liederman. The likelihood is that it is an academic argu- 
ment, because the likelihood that the money is going into the 
household, so whether you target it to the grandmother or you tar- 
get it to the mother, the money is going into the household and it 
is going to be used to take care of basic needs. 

We are not talking about a lot of money here. We are talking 
about a pittance. I mean this is a small amount of money. But, as 
Senator Gramm said, he does not understand how families can 
raise children on the amount of money that they have in middle- 
class families, let alone poor families. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Young, can I get you to respond to that latter part 
about the cash payments, if there were cash payments to be made 
to the 15- or 16-year-old, that it would be passed through to her 
mother, which would be the grandmother of the kid? 

Ms. Young. First, I think we need to get away from the idea that 
government is the one that is responsible for raising these children. 
It is not. We first have to bring some responsibility for the fathers, 
and I have not heard very much talk about paternity establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Ford. I am in support of that, totally in support of that, but 
that is not my question, Ms. Young. 

Ms. Young. Often you will find in these cases — and I can give 
you some more supporting documentation on this later — often these 
fathers of the teenage girls are older, not necessarily minors them- 
selves, and they should be held absolutely financially responsible. 
That is the first thing. 

Mr. Ford. I am in agreement with that. 

Ms. Young. The second line of defense is the block grants to the 
States can better meet these needs on a State level than on the 
Federal level. We failed. We have failed. We have got to try some- 
thing different, where there is better accountability and where we 
can do a better job of keeping track. These girls can stay in the 
home, and if there is abuse in the home, then the 

Mr. Ford. I am sorry, Ms. Young, but my time is expired. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you veiy much. 

Mr. Ferrara, let me just ask you about the block grant idea. I am 
in favor of much, much more State flexibility, but there is the issue 
of block grants versus some version of the President’s entitlement 
system. 

What happens if we block grant and we just stabilize it at a cer- 
tain level? What happens in times of recession? Right now, there 
is a system both for AFDC and also for food stamps and others. 
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and the changes from year to year can be rather dramatic. What 
do we do about that? 

Mr. Ferrara. First of all, the Congress would have the ability to 
increase the block grant in times of recession, if they thought that 
was desirable. The State governments could add additional funds 
in times of recession, if they thought that was desirable. Also, in 
my view, if they do this right, I think that the dependency popu- 
lation will be reduced so much with the changes in incentives, that 
that is really not a central concern. I think if this is done right, 
you will not need anywhere near the current level of fimds. 

Mr. Levin. And you think that is true for food stamps? 

Mr. Ferrara. Yes. When I am talking about current level of 
funds, I am counting all the programs, AFDC, food stamps, public 
housing, Medicaid, all the funds in the programs that add up to 
that $350 billion I mentioned before. 

Mr. Levin. You have seen the data about the increases in food 
stamps, for example, during periods of recession. Many of the fami- 
lies that go onto food stamps are working families, are not people 
on welfare. What you are saying is either there will be an emer- 
gency appropriation by the Federal Government or leave it to the 
States? 

Mr. Ferrara. Both the Federal and State government would 
have that capabihty during a recession. You appropriate these 
things from year to year, and the block grant will come under dis- 
cretionary appropriations. As one of the other Members indicated, 
you have a history of increasing those appropriations during times 
of recession and you would be perfectly able to increase the block 
grant, if that would be necessary during a recession. 

Mr. Levin. Wait 1 minute. During recessions, you take the reces- 
sion in the early eighties, the States that were hard hit had budget 
deficits. Now, tell me how States that go into deficit are going to 
be able to pick up the increased costs of food stamps for working 
families. 

Mr. Ferrara. Congressman, if you had a situation like 1982 
again and you thought there were many States that were not able 
to respond to the problem, you would be able in Congress to in- 
crease the block grants to those States, so you could address the 
problem perfectly well in the block grant system. 

Mr. Levin. Remember there were deficits in the U.S. Govern- 
ment, too. So you are saying that, for all of the safety net, what 
we should do is to withdraw any consideration of an automatic in- 
crease in times of greater need and leave it to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the States across the board, food stamps, AFDC, what- 
ever? 

Mr. Ferrara. Exactly, Congressman. How can you have an auto- 
matic increase? It may not be justified all the time. I think Con- 
gress needs to look at it on a case-by-case basis. 

Mr. Levin. I think we need to look at it, but I think we ought 
to understand for working families what the potential implications 
are. 

Let me ask you also about charities. We have had some testi- 
mony from charitable organizations here about their ability to pick 
up the slack and a number of them, including the religious char- 
ities, say that they do not simply have that capacity, that simply 
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to say to the charities you pick up the gaps is not realistic. Your 
response to that is? 

Mr. Ferrara. Congressman, under our proposal they would have 
access to more funds, because they would be able to get — what I 
proposed in addition to the block grants was a tax credit for private 
contributors and those funds would come out of the block grants, 
so the private charities would be able to compete for the block 
grant funds and, where they were doing a better job, the taxpayers 
would be able to shift the funds to those groups, so they would 
have new resources. 

We show in one of our studies that in fact it is the private sector 
charities that get there first. If you have an ideal system, what you 
want is a system that gets people charitable assistance quickly, but 
it is hard to get it for a long period of time, and that is exactly 
what you have in the private charities. They are the ones where 
you get immediate assistance today, if you need it. 

The Federal approach is exactly wrong. It is hard to get on right 
away, but then, once you are on, you have millions of people who 
stay on for years and years. 

Mr. Levin. My time is up, but I think it would be interesting to 
hear from the charities whether they support your proposal. 

Mr. Ferrara. Many do, sir, and Congressmen Kolbe and 
Knollenberg introduced it earlier this week in legislation. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Levin, there is an interesting food stamp expenditure that is 
going on. I notice when you brought up the recession, there seems 
to be a lag time here between 1981 and 1982. The expenditure on 
food stamps actually dropped. There was a sizable increase in 1983, 
but that shows that there is a lag time in which the Congress can 
react. That is contained in the 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, if I could just clarify. In 1981, you 
may recall there were a series of food stamp cuts that were passed 
by Congress at the initiative of President Reagan, and that is why 
you would see the drop between 1981 and 1982. 

Chairman Shaw. It went from $11.8 to $11.6 billion. 

Mr. Johnson. That is right. 

Chairman Shaw. Was there an increase then in 1983? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, I suspect there was. What I am suggest- 
ing 

Chairman Shaw. Let me ask a question. Was it a congressional 
increase? The law did not change then. 

Mr. Johnson. The law changed in 1981, Mr. Chairman, and it 
reduced eligibility for food stamps. 

Chairman Shaw. It changed in 1981 and it dropped substantially 
from 1981 to 1982. Then the law did not change between 1982 and 
1983, and there was a substantial increase. 

Mr. Levin. Would the Chairman yield? 

Chairman Shaw. I think what is shown there is that there is a 
reaction time. 

Yes, I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, I think what those figures show is 
that the drop that occurred from 1981 to 1982 was because of the 
change in the food stamp law which diminished the eligibility 
groupings for food stamps. But despite that narrowing of eligibility. 
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because of the recession in 1983, there was a substantial increase 
in the number of families using food stamps. If Michigan is any ex- 
perience, a lot of that increase came from working families that 
needed food stamp help because they were laid off through no fault 
of their own. 

Chairman Shaw. I understand that. Reclaiming my time, the 
only point I am trying to make is that there is a lag time in the 
figure even luider existing law. 

I would like to thank this panel. I think all the Members have 
inquired now. 

I would now like to call up the third panel. We have Darryll 
Grubbs, president of the Child Support Council; Roberta Spalter- 
Roth, director of research. Institute for Women’s Policy Research; 
Diana Pearce, director of Wider Opportunities for Women; Hon. 
Arthur Flemming, who is chair of Save Our Security Coalition, 
former Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare; and Hon. 
Randy Johnson, who is a county commissioner in Hennepin, Min- 
nesota, and third vice president of the National Association of 
Counties. 

Mr. Grubbs, if you would proceed. I have all of your written 
statements which are being made a part of the permanent record. 
You may feel free to summarize or proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DARRYLL W. GRUBBS, PRESIDENT, CHILD 
SUPPORT COUNCIL 

Mr. Grubbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Shaw and 
Members of the Human Resources Committee, it is a pleasure to 
be here today. 

I am Darryll Grubbs, president of the Child Support Council. We 
are a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization whose primary goal is to 
improve child support enforcement and establishment through a 
strengthened public/private sector partnership. You usually do not 
get to hear very much about the private sector as being part of the 
solution to the child support problem, but this is in fact going on 
throughout the United States and is a relatively recent phenome- 
non. 

In fact, in many areas the private sector is leading the way to 
improving child support enforcement. Furthermore, private compa- 
nies today are actually running and operating a number of State 
and local title IV-D child support enforcement programs through- 
out the United States. And perhaps even more surprisingly, some 
of those companies have very familiar names, such as Lockheed 
and Arthur Andersen. 

Privatization offers many attractive options to State and local 
child support agencies. I will not list them all, but they are in- 
cluded in my written statement. There are other ways that the pri- 
vate sector is helping improve child support enforcement today, in- 
cluding collection contracts, automating payment processing and 
paternity testing throughout the United States. Some of the compa- 
nies that are members of our organization will also be testifying on 
Monday and can provide you more details about the way in which 
they are serving child support programs. 

The private sector brings innovation and resources to the child 
support program. Wherever there is a problem, it seems there is 
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a private company that is willing to help step up and try to address 
that problem. It is extremely fortunate, because solving the tre- 
mendous consequences resulting from out-of-wedlock births and un- 
collected child support will require all the efforts, resources, tech- 
nology and manpower that the government and the private sector 
can collectively bring to bear. 

I would like to briefly address a few of the difficulties that we 
see with the existing child support program and how they came 
about. The current program, as you know, has met with only mar- 
ginal success. The primary reason for that marginal success is that 
the rV— D Program is overworked and overextended, as are the 
IV— D agencies operating this program. We believe this has oc- 
curred due to the overwhelming number of Federal mandates that 
have been imposed and added increasingly in recent years to the 
rV-D Program, the broadened scope of the FV-D Program, and the 
expanded number of those who are to be served by the program. 
We believe that this situation is continuing. 

A number of the proposals pending in Congress would expand 
child support services to one of universal coverage, including those 
who have not chosen to even enter the FV-D Program. We think 
this is a trend that must be seriously reconsidered, and other alter- 
natives proposed. 

The Child Support Council specifically recommends a few alter- 
natives that recognize what we believe is a new political and fiscal 
reality today, which is that government cannot solve all the social 
problems in the country, nor can it afford to pay for all of the solu- 
tions. Accordingly, the Child Support Council recommends the fol- 
lowing: 

First, there must be a prioritization of the FV-D caseload. The 
government’s program must go back to serving those most in need, 
which is AFDC and low-income non-AFDC clients. There is a pro- 
posal pending in Congress, that was sponsored by a Democrat, that 
would actually require the FV— D Program to only serve that popu- 
lation. 

We also believe that much greater efforts must be made to pro- 
mote paternity establishment throughout the United States. These 
programs include expanding voluntary acknowledgment programs 
and providing educational efforts aimed at discouraging unwed 
teen pregnancy. 

We also believe all new and modified child support orders in 
State FV-D caseloads should be required to provide for automatic 
late payment penalties. The penalties should be applied to the costs 
of operating State FV-D agencies or to reducing fees charged non- 
AFDC clients. 

Next, Federal child support policies should encourage the expan- 
sion of private sector participation in the FV-D Program whenever 
use of a private sector business would result in government cost 
savings and improve the ability of State and county FV-D agencies 
to increase establishment and collection of support. 

Next, instead of creating new federally operated systems for child 
support enforcement as contained in some congressional proposals. 
Federal law should encourage and facilitate State efforts for creat- 
ing interstate compacts, networks and agreements by which child 
support information would be shared among States. 
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Congress should also begin to encourage non-FV-D administered 
programs to monitor all new child support orders from the day they 
are issued, and to have in place systems to automatically and im- 
mediately institute enforcement of any delinquency. No other sin- 
gle factor has as much impact on improving compliance with pay- 
ment of child support than occurs through monitoring of payments 
from the day they are issued and the immediate and automatic en- 
forcement of late payments. These systems would help reduce fu- 
ture rV-D Program costs by preventing a large percentage of cases 
from becoming chronically nonpaying and entering the FV-D sys- 
tem. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DARRYLL W. GRUBBS 
CHILD SUPPORT COUNCIL 


Chairman Shaw and members of the Human Resources Subcommittee, it is a pleasure 
to be here today. I am Darryll Grubbs, President of the Child Support Council (CSC), a 
non-profit, non-partisan association whose primary goal is to improve child support 
establishment and enforcement through a strengthened public-private sector partnership. 
Accordingly, today, in my testimony, I will focus on welfare reform proposals relating to 
child support enforcement. 

My perspectives about the child support enforcement program result from my 
personal experience in child support enforcement that began over seven years ago. From 
1987 through 1991, I was an Assistant Attorney General in the Child Support Enforcement 
Division of the Texas IV-D agency. 

As a result of the innovations that occurred within the Texas IV-D program during the 
period from 1987 to 1991, it was recognized as the ’most-improved" program by both the 
National Child Support Enforcement Association (NCSEA) and this Subcommittee. 

Despite our progress in Texas, I left the Attorney General's office early in 1992 
because I reached the conclusion that the problem of unpaid child support in the United 
States could not be solved by the efforts of government operated IV-D agencies alone. 1 also 
came to recognize that in an era of growing concern about budgetary deficits in Washington, 
and in almost every state capital, it was unrealistic to expect the federal and state government 
to bear the entire cost of operating the child support enforcement program. 

It is as a result of these concerns that I established the Child Support Council and 
began working on, writing about, and promoting solutions to the child support problem that 
involve a much greater private sector participation. 


THE CHILD SUPPORT COUNCIL: PRIVATE SECTOR PARTICIPATTON IS 
NECESSARY FOR SOLVING THE CHILD SUPPORT PROBLEM 

The membership of the Child Support Council (CSC) is composed of companies 
(listing attached) that are leading the way in the ’privatization” of the child support 
enforcement program. This privatization is occurring in a number of different ways. 
Increasingly, within just the past several years, our member-companies are actually operating 
local Title IV-D child support enforcement offices in several states, including Tennessee, 
Nebraska, Virginia and Mississippi. Even more surprising, perhaps, is that among the private 
companies operating and competing to operate state and county IV-D offices and programs 
are some with very familiar names, including Lockheed and Arthur Andersen. They are 
among a growing number of companies, many of whom are our members, that are assuming 
from state and county government the responsibility for operating Title IV-D program 
activities, including everything from paternity establishment to enforcement and collections. 

This particular type of child support privatization is occurring because private 
companies offer many valuable advantages to slate and local government's trying to quickly 
improve their child support enforcement programs. And although privatization of Title IV-D 
child support enforcement programs is a relatively recent phenomenon, some of the benefits 
of rV-D privatization are already being seen and include the following: 

* companies may have available greater resources than the 
government IV-D agency, and can ’invest’ them to improve 
program operations; 

• private contractors may be able to move more quickly in 
acquiring new equipment and personnel since they may not be 
required to follow complex procurement, purchasing and hiring 
procedures of government agencies; 
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private contractors operating child support enforcement 
programs can often provide benefits to workers which increase 
productivity but that are not permitted to state employees, such 
as incentives and cash bonuses; 

private companies can acquire and bring into their operations 
"outside* experts and skilled consultants who may not otherwise 
be available for hire by the government IV-D agency (in fact, 
private child support contractors in recent years have hired 
many experienced and highly respected former government child 
support administrators and personnel); 

contractors may be able to operate a IV-D program more cost- 
effectively than a government agency since they can utilize 
temporary and part-time subcontractors and perhaps minimize 
expenses of employees; 

companies obtaining long-term contracts with a state or county 
to operate its IV-D program may be able to provide greater 
continuity of management and operation (and perhaps reduce 
management and personnel turnover) than the government 
agency that is subject to political change and influence; 

private contractors providing IV-D services may have greater 
incentives to make capital improvements and upgrades in 
physical operations because they can "invest" in these 
improvements with the prospect of recovering their investment 
and, hopefully, some profits, while government IV-D agencies 
are reimbursal only for their current IV-D operating costs; and. 


• private contractors hired to perform child support services can 
provide the IV-D agency with an alternative to hiring additional 
government employees, a consideration that is increasingly 
important during times of frequent and prolonged government 
hiring freezes. 

There are other ways in which private companies are helping state and local IV-D 
programs. Several companies have had coUecbons contracts with state IV-D agencies during 
the last couple of years and have been responsible for dramatically increasing child support 
collections in Massachusetts, Arizona, Texas, Georgia, and Tennessee, among others. In 
addition,one of our members has automated the child support payment processing system for 
the entire State of New York. Also among the CSC’s members are two of the nation’s largest 
paternity testing laboratories that today provide 70 percent of all paternity testing for state 
and local child support enforcement agencies. 

The number of ways in which the private sector is helping to improve child support 
establishment and enforcement efforts throughout the United States is growing every day. 
Whenever IV-D programs identify a problem, or seek innovative solutions, it seems that 
there is a business willing to help and to offer services and resources. And that is extremely 
fortunate, because solving the tremendous problems resulting from out of wedlock births and 
uncollected child support will require all the efforts, resources, technology and manpower 
that government and the private sector can collectively bring to bear. 
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GOVERNMENT ALONE CANNOT SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
OF UNPAID CHILD SUPPORT 


As the members of this Subcommittee know, the fact that billions of dollars of child 
support goes unpaid each year, and hundreds of thousands of children will never receive 
child support because paternity will never be established, is a national tragedy. 

Certainly, if there were no limitations on the resources and funds available to the 
federal government, it would nice to contemplate a system where paternity could be quickly 
and conclusively established in every out of wedlock birth, and anyone needing a delinquent 
child support order enforced could obtain immediate, prompt and free services from a 
government child support enforcement agency. Unfortunately, today's fiscal and political 
realities do not make this a likely scenario. 

As a result, the Child Support Council is proposing solutions that will permit those 
most in need of child support enforcement services to continue being served first and without 
cost by the government child support enforcement program. Others having less need will be 
provided some options in obtaining timely and effective services, and those who have 
adequate financial resources wilt be asked to help pay for some of the costs of services 
provided to them. Finally, those who have avoided their obligations of financial support to 
their children will be required to pay a significantly larger part of the costs for enforcing 
support orders than they do today. 

Finally, the Child Support Council’s recommendations to improve child support 
enforcement call for leaving (he operation of the IV-D program at the state and local level. 
This reflects the view of most CSC members who believe that local control over this vital 
effort is best and offers the greatest opportunity for innovation and improvement. While there 
are proposals pending in Congress today that would partly or totally federalize the operation 
of the Title IV-D child support enforcement program, we believe such efforts are untimely 
and offer no greater likelihood for success. 

Before identifying the ways in which the Child Support Council believes child support 
enforcement can be improved in the United States, however, it is necessary to first identify a 
couple of fundamental and underlying reasons why the current Title IV-D child support 
establishment and enforcement program is not able to timely and effectively serve its clients. 


THE ORIGINAL OBJECTIVES OF THE IV-D PROGRAM, ESTABLISHING 
PATERNITY AND AFDC RECOVERY, ARE BEING ABANDONED BECAUSE OF 
NEW FEDERAL MANDATES 

Based upon various studies of the child support program, and through discussions 
with those at the state and local level who perform child support enforcement activity, the 
Child Support Council has identified several basic and fundamental situations that exist in the 
United States Uiat must be changed if the child support enforcement problem is to be solved. 

Federal law originally required the IV-D program to serve just those applying for 
AFDC, and who were automatically referred to the IV-D agency for paternity establishment 
and child support enforcement services. Later, the federal government expanded the 
program’s responsibilities to serve anyone who voluntarily applied for IV-D services, and 
regardless of their income or relative need. This occurred, apparently, on the theory that 
anyone not receiving child support and not already on AFDC was likely to turn to AFDC 
sooner or later. Again, sever^ years later, federal law was changed to require the IV-D 
program to automatically serve all Medicaid recipients as well. 


More recently, new federal laws have continued to expand the IV-D program by 
requiring IV-D agencies to automatically review and modify child support orders for anyone 
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requesting it (AFDC or non-AFDC). Title IV-D programs are now also required to ensure 
that every new or modified child support order (not just those in the IV-D caseload) provide 
for automatic wage withholding, and to monitor its implementation, whether or not this 
action has been requested by either a custodial or non-custodial parent. 

This trend in federal law toward expanding the scope of the IV-D program and to 
becoming one that provides 'universal* covert^e in certain areas is continuing. Several 
proposals pending in Congress today create new requirements that further expand the scope 
of universal coverage of the IV-D program. These requirements will mean new costs for 
federal and state governments and a broadening of direct federal participation in the 
operation of IV-D programs. 

Some of these proposals pending in Congress would require states to establish 
registries of ^ new child support orders (not just IV-D cases) issued by the courts in every 
state. They would also establish a federal 'Child Support Registry,* to be operated by a 
designated federal agency, and to which all states would be required to submit copies or 
abstracts of all child support orders issued in the states. 

Another proposal contained in some of the pending welfare and child support reform 
bills would expand the IV-D program to mandate that all states require their employers to 
report all newly hired employees to a state entity for purposes of determining whether child 
support is to be withheld from the newly hired employee's paycheck. The state, in turn, 
would be required to report that information to a designated federal agency that would 
operate a giant national clearinghouse of information from which states would attempt to 
match child support obligations against newly hired employees located in any state. 

While the concepts behind these proposals have merit, the legislation itself reflects a 
continuing federal attitude toward expanding the IV-D program far beyond its original goals 
and objectives. These proposals would require state and local IV-D agencies to exercise 
jurisdiction over cases and individuals who are not part of the IV -D program. These 
proposals continue to promote the involvement of federal agencies in an operational role that 
has been traditionally left to the states. Furthermore, the result of these proposals, and the 
mandates over the last 10 to IS years, is added burdens on IV-D agencies at a time when 
most are struggling to serve all those who are newly eligible for IV-D services. Finally, 
implementation of new programs that further expand the universal application of the IV-D 
program makes it increasingly difficult for IV-D agencies to perform their original and 
fundamental objectives of establishing paternity and recovering AFDC expenditures. 

In fact, well over a million children are bom outside marriage each year, but 
paternity is established in only one-third of the cases. The more than 600,000 annual cases of 
childbirth that have no paternity established are simply added to the backlog horn previous 
years. The establishment of paternity is particularly important since it is always the first step 
in the government agency's efforts to meet its goal of collecting child support. 

With respect to the 7.5 million AFDC child support cases, which account for 44 
percent of the fiscal year 1993 caseload, collections were made in only 11.7 percent of the 
cases, a decrease of 0.6 percent ftom 1992 and an increase of .7 percent since 1985. In 
fiscal year 1993, the collections in these welfare cases represented a recovery of only 12.10 
percent of the AFDC paid out during the year, an improvement of just 0.6 percent ^m 
1992 and only 4.8 percent since 1985. 


THE EXPLOSIVE GROWTH OF NON-AFDC CASELOADS 

From fiscal years 1985 to 1993 the number of non-welfare cases in the IV-D system 
rose by well over 100 percent-far outstripping the increase in the number of welfare cases, 
which rose only 21 percent. 


Unfortunately, federal legislative efforts in recent years designed to help IV-D 
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programs obtain the tools to better establish and enforce cases, such as the income tax refund 
intercept program, have created another set of problems. In many instances, those seeking 
help with child support enforcement services are forced to turn to the IV-D agency because 
the IV-D agency is the only that is legally able to utilize certain effective enforcement tools. 

Another reason for the increase of non-AFDC caseloads in IV-D agencies is that, in 
most stales, IV-D services are available without cost to the client. This has resulted in a 435 
percent increase in administrative expenditures for non-welfare cases since fiscal year 1984. 

Because of this explosive non-AFDC growth in cases and costs, the IV-D program is 
unable to provide many of its clients with timely and effective child support establishment 
and enforcement services. Between 1979 and 1W3, the Title IV-D caseload grew from 4. 1 
million cases to over 17 million cases. In fiscal year 1979, when the government program 
was still fairly new, there were collections on just 17.1 percent of the IV-D caseload 
nationwide. In fiscal year 1993, the tale of collections had risen to only 18.3 percent. This is 
an increase of just 1.2 percent in a fifteen-year period, in spite of improved enforcement 
techniques. 

An overworked, overextended child support enforcement program does not serve 
anyone very well. It is time for "reinventing" the IV-D program in light of the current 
fiscal and political realities. 


THE CHILD SUPPORT COUNCIL’S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR "REINVENTING’' 
THE NATION’S CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 

The Child Support Council's recommendations address many of the systemic 
problems that have permitted only limited success by the IV-D program. Our goal is to 
address these systemic problems through some hold and innovative initiatives, while trying to 
avoid new programs and activities that require increases in current IV-D federal spending or 
more federal bureaucracy. The CSC’s recommendations are as follows: 

(1) The government’s child support enforcement program must be prioritized . State IV-D 
programs should continue serving those most in need— AFDC and low income 
non-AFDC clients (those below 175 percent of the poverty level). Beyond this target 
population, federal law should permit a state to choose whether to serve higher 
income non-AFDC clients through the IV-D program. If a state decides to serve 
higher income non-AFDC clients through the IV-D program, then the slate IV-D 
agency should be required to recoup at least the federal share of the costs for serving 
these clients through fees charged for services. 

As noted earlier, originally, the IV-D program served only AFDC clients. Thereafter, 
based upon the belief that a substantial number of low income custodial parents also 
might turn to welfare unless child support was enforced, the IV-D program became 
one to which anyone is entitled to services, regardless of income or ability to pay. 
This policy is part of what has caused the explosion in the caseloads and costs of the 
IV-D program. 

The GAO, however, in a 1992 report revealed that 53 percent of the individuals 
requesting non-AFDC child support services had incomes exceedinv 150 percent of 
the poverty level . 42 percent had incomes exceeding 200 percent of the poverty level 
and 21 percent had incomes exceeding 300 percent . The GAO concluded by stating 
that "...many non-AFDC clients being served may not be within the low-income 
population to whom Congress envisioned providing services." 

The same GAO report found that if all non-AFDC clients of IV-D agencies were 
charged a collection fee equal to just 15 percent of the child support collected by the 
IV-D agencies on their behalf, it would cover all the IV-D programs’ costs for 
serving this non-AFDC clientele. 
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(2) Early paternity establishment should be one of the highest, if not the highest, priority 
of the IV-D program. The problems facing the United States as a result of the 
increasing number of births out of wedlock where there has been a failure to timely 
establish paternity are well known. Aside from the legal rights (such as inheritance) 
and other physical and emotional benefits that children bom out of wedlock and 
without benefit of paternity may never receive, the failure to conclusively determine 
the identify of the biologi^ father at birth has created a major impasse in the ability 
of child support enforcement agencies to obtain and enforce support orders for these 
children. 

To promote even greater efforts by state and local IV-D agencies to pursue paternity 
est^lishment, the CSC recommends that enhanced federal IV-D funding (90% 
matching rate) be extended to include all costs related to parentage establishment 
efforts, including efforts for obtaining voluntary acknowledgements in birthing 
hospitals, and for educational efforts aimed at discouraging unwed teen pregnancy. 
(Currently, just the cost of parentage testing is reimbursed at the 90 percent match 
rate.) 

[There is one caveat to voluntary acknowledgements of paternity that needs to be 
noted. In our haste to identify a 'father,' we must be careful not to deprive alleged 
fathers of basic due process considerations, including clear notice of the likely 
obligation that will result from signing a voluntary acknowledgement form. Also, we 
believe it would be prudent to encourage parentage testing as part of the voluntary 
acknowledgement process, and to provide that paternity testing be an option in 
hospital paternity establishment programs in large urban hospitals. There are a 
number of reasons why this would be desirable, but one of the primary reasons is to 
minimize the Ukelihood of later legal challenges to a voluntary acknowledgement. 

The results from a parentage test identifying the person who signed the voluntary 
acknowledgement as the biological father would make it extremely unlikely that a 
judge would reverse because of a later claim of lack of notice or fraud in signing an 
acknowledgement form.) 

(3) All new and modified child suppon orders in state iV-D caseloads should be required 
to provide for an automatic late payment penalty. The principle of "pay now (on time) 
or pay more later" is part of almost every other kind of recurring billing procedure 
(loans, utility bills, etc) and should be part of the routine payment process for child 
support payments in the United States, Those who do not pay their child suppon on 
time should be penalized. The penalties should be applied to the costs of operating 
state IV-D agencies or to reducing fees charged to non-AFDC clients (proposed in #1 
above). 

(4) Federal child support policies (including current and pending regulations) should 
encourage the expansion of private sector participation in the IV-O child support 
program. This should occur whenever use of a private sector business would likely 
result in government cost savings, prevent the need for hiring new government 
employees, or improve the ability of state and county IV-D agencies to increase 
paternity and child support order establishment, or the collection of support on 
delinquent chiid support accounts. 

(5) States laws should provide that the results of genetic testing that determine paternity 
are presumed to be legally "conclusive" and may not be rebutted or contested (except 
for very limited and narrow exceptions.) This will facilitate paternity establishment 
throughout the United States and greatly reduce the number of costly court 
proc^ings. 

(6) Instead of creating new federally operated systems for the child support enforcement 
program as contained in some Congressional proposals, such as federally operated 
databases for maintaining state issued support orders and employer new hire reports, 
federal law should encourage and facilitate state efforts for creating interstate 
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compacts, networks and agreements by which state generated data that is valuable to 
child support enforcement efforts would be shared among states. In essence, state 
agencies, and not federal ones, should operate these data sharing systems. 

(7) Information maintained by federal agencies to assist in establishing and enforcing 
child support, and which is presently made available to state IV-D agencies, should 
also be made fully available and accessible to private child support enforcement 
contractors operating IV-D programs and to reputable private child support collection 
agencies that meet accqrtable state ovulatory rules for safeguarding information and 
maintaining confidentiaUty of the information. 

(8) Reputable private child support collection agencies should be permitted to submit 
cases to IV-D agencies for IRS intercqrt. The fV-D agency should be given authority 
to submit the case for IRS intercept without first having to make it a IV-D case over 
which the IV-D agency would then have to assume fiiU responsibility for all 
enforcement. Implementation of this recommendation would help make it possible to 
keep cases out of the IV-D system that would otherwise have to become IV-D cases 
simply to utilize IRS intercept. 

(9) Congress should encourage states to begin ‘non-IV-D" administered programs to 
monitor all new child support orders from the day they are issued and to have in 
place systems to automatically and immediately institute enforcement of any 
delinquency. No other single factor has as much impact on improving compliance 
with payment of child support than occurs through monitoring of payments (from the 
tirst day ordered to be paid) and the immediate and automatic enforcement of any late 
payment. These systems would help reduce future IV-D program costs by preventing 
a large percentage of cases from becoming chronically non-paying and entering the 
IV-D system. 

There are a number of studies that have shown that child support cases monitored 
from the day they are issued through the end of the period of obligation, coupled with 
immediate enforcement of delinquency, results in paying rales as high as 70 to 80 
percent. To implement such a system throughout the United States will be a 
substantial undertaking, but one which would do more to improve compliance with 
child support obligations than anything else. 

Again, as with our earber recommendations, this effort does not need to fall on the 
IV-D program or even paid for by taxpayers. Instead, these non-IV-D monitoring 
and enforcement projects can be operated by local or county governments using only 
revenue generated from a minimal monthly fee assessed against the obligor (and 
obligee, if desired). 

[In addition to the advantage of not having to be taxpayer funded, these systems do 
not even have to be operated by government agencies. There is just such a program 
about to begin in Dallas County, Texas that should be closely wauthed. Dallas 
County officials have awarded a contract to a leading private child support 
enforcement contractor, Maximus, Inc., a company which was also selected by the 
State of Mississippi to operate its fV-D program. Maximus will monitor all new 
support orders issued in Dallas County's courts and take automatic and immediate 
enforcement action on any deUnquency. This system will not use federal, state or 
local taxpayer dollars. Instead, the cost of nmning the program will come from a 
nominal monthly fee (about $10) that will be collected fern every noncustodial 
parent. If necessary, additional revenue to operate the program could be generated by 
"late payment penalties' imposed on debnquent obUgors. 

If this effort is successful in Dallas, and paying rates of 70 to 80 percent are 
achieved, as expected, there is no reason why this monitoring and enforcement 
program could not be replicated throughout the United States, using private child 
support enforcement businesses to operate the programs. For the federal government, 
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eveiy case that can be handled effectively outside of the IV-D process means IV-D 
worken can spend more time on cases they already have, including AFDC cases that 
recoup federal and state government costs. ] 

(10) Congress should require the creation of a permanent advisory committee to the federal 
Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) to be named by the President and top 
Congressional leaders. Included on this advisory committee should be representatives 
from all interested sectors within the child support community, including state and 
local rV-D officials, custodial parents, private sector companies, and family law 
attorneys and judges. 

The initial and immediate goal of this child support advisory committee should be a 
complete review of all current mandates of the IV-D program. These numerous 
mandates (including some which conflict), should be carefully reassessed and 
reconsidered in relation to available federal IV-D funding. Ongoing reassessment of 
rV-D program priorities should be a permanent responsibility of this advisory 
committee. In developing its recommended IV-D program priorities, the advisory 
committee should consider and identify ways in which non-IV-D governmental entities 
and private child support businesses can be fully integrated in a comprehensive 
national effort to improve the establishment and enforcement of child support 
obligations. This effort should include identifying all legal enforcement tools that are 
available to IV-D agencies and making available those that would be appropriate for 
use by non fV-D governmental entities, private attorneys and reputable child support 
collectors. 

Finally, the advisory committee should work with OCSE officials to develop 
performance-based audits which provide assistance and direction to state and local 
rV-D programs in pursuing attainment of established IV-D program priorities. 


CONCLUSION: 

A REASON FOR HOPE 

In closing, rather than being discouraged by the present situation of a desperately 
overloaded IV-D child support system, and the declining availability of federal and state tax 
dollars, there are ways in which the nation's child support establishment and enforcement 
effort can be dramatically "reinvented" to achieve better results with less government 
resources. This will not occur overnight, and those who are without child support, as hard as 
it may be, will have to continue being patient. 

However, the Child Support Council believes that its recommendations provide a 
realistic and fiscally responsible plan that, if enacted by Congress and implemented 
throughout the United States, will effectively address the underlying causes of the current 
child support enforcement system 's marginal performance. 

As noted throughout this testimony, the CSC does not believe the solution to the child 
support enforcement problem can come through efforts by IV-D agencies alone, or by the 
creation of new federal agencies or expanded federal bureaucracies, or through other efforts 
which rely exclusively on taxpayer funding, as some might advocate. 

Instead, the CSC believes that solutions will come from a continually evolving 
cooperative venture between IV-D and non-IV-D state and local government agencies 
working together with private sector businesses and companies, such as those which are 
members of the CSC. Their combined resources, talent and penchant for innovation will 
one day bring about a comprehensive system of child support establishment and enforcement. 
In that system, each of these public and private entities will play an important and critical 
role in effectively, timely and economically serving all custodial parents and their children 
in receiving the support for which they have a legal and moral right. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members, for this opportunity to present our views. 
We hope they are of help to you as you continue your efforts to solve the child support 
problem. 


Current Listing of M«nber Companies of the 
Child Support Coundi 
(Jaaiury, 1995) 

Automatic Data Proces&ifig (ADP) 
Roseland. New Jersey 

Child Support Assistance Network, loc. 
Houston. Texas 

CSE*Chiid Suf^rt Enforcement 
Austin, Texas 

Complete Equity Markets, Inc. 

Wbeeting, Illinois 

Cumfflias'AJIismi Corporation 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

David M. Griffith A Associates, LTD. 

Bay City, Michigan 

Fairfax Identity LidiOTatories 
Fairfax. Virginia 

Genetic Design, Inc. 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Grubbs. Laramey A Associates 
Austin, Texas 

Lockheed Information Management Services Co. 
Los Angeles, California 

MAXIMUS. Inc. 

McLean, Virginia 

Mediation Services 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Network Six. Inc. 

Warwick. Rhode Island 

Roche Biomedical Laboratories, Inc. 
Burlington, North Carolina 

Service Design Associates 
Indianapolis. Indiana 

Technology Management Resources 
Omaha, Nebra^a 


Unicom 

Ancbonge. Alaska 
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Chairman SHAW. Thank you, Mr. Grubbs. 

Ms. Spalter-Roth. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERTA SPALTER-ROTH, DIRECTOR OF 

RESEARCH, INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN’S POLICY RESEARCH 

Ms. Spalter-Roth. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Committee. 

I am Roberta Spalter-Roth and I am director of research at the 
Institute for Women’s Policy Research, also known as IWPR. I 
thank you for the opportunity to testify here today. I want to say 
that I am just back from Iowa, where I talked to 200 workers and 
clients in Iowa’s Family Investment Program. They are terrified 
that under block grants there will be a cutback in child care re- 
sources and that time-limited benefits will be detrimental to the 
success that the program they are running is starting to show. 

For the last several years, the institute has been engaged in ex- 
tensive research on the economic survival strategies of single moth- 
ers who receive AFDC. The data soiu*ce we use for this is the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census’ Survey of Income and Program Participa- 
tion, a nationally representative survey designed to capture the 
labor force experience, job characteristics, earnings, family struc- 
ture and sources of public and private income available to U.S. 
famihes and households. It traces a nationally representative sam- 
ple of families through 2 years of their lives. 

What I want to do today is briefly summarize the survival strate- 
gies used by single AFDC mothers, talk about what works to in- 
crease the likelihood that they will engage in paid employment, 
look at the kinds of jobs that they do hold, and then finally talk 
about what helps them to increase their earnings and their ability 
to escape poverty. 

rWPR’s major finding is that most welfare recipients are not 
pathologically dependent on welfare. Stereotypes of women sitting 
watching television all day are grossly exaggerated. The notion 
that people who work and people who receive welfare are two sepa- 
rate populations are grossly exaggerated. Our data show that sin- 
gle mothers use AFDC as a source of child support, as a subsidy 
for low-wage work, as a source of disability insurance, and a source 
of unemployment insurance. 

Survival strategies: Our findings show that only one out of four 
AFDC mothers are totally dependent on AFDC. Most also combined 
their AFDC income with income from their own earnings and from 
the earnings and income of other family members. 

The majority, 7 out of 10, participated in the labor force during 
the 2-year period. More than 4 out of 10 worked substantial hours, 
about 1,000 hours a year, which is about the average number of 
hours worked by all mothers. Mothers do not work full time full 
year. These women are working mothers’ horn's. Another 3 out of 
10 spend substantial time, 6 months during the 2-year period, look- 
ing for work, but were not successful in finding work. An additional 
1 out of 10 were disabled, probably waiting to get onto SSI. 

So what we find is about 2 out of 10 during the 2-year period 
did not participate in the labor force. One-quarter of these, how- 
ever, were students. As I say, it is a great exaggeration that these 
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are women who are not attached to the labor force and women who 
do not work. 

The earnings of those women, the more than 4 out of 10 who did 
do substantial hours of work, contributed about a third of their 
family’s income, and as a result of their work, their families’ in- 
comes were higher and the amount of AFDC they received was 
lower. Nonetheless, they are not able to bring their families out of 
poverty on the basis of their earnings or on the basis of AFDC 
alone. For these women, packaging AFDC and paid emplo 3 Tnent is 
a potential route to escaping poverty. 

So what works to increase the likelihood that they will engage 
in paid employment? First, the ability to work: Being disabled 
hurts your ability to work. Second, the availability of jobs: Those 
recipients who lived in States with low unemployment rates were 
significantly more likely to work. Less need for expensive child 
care: Those women who did not have infants or toddlers were more 
likely to work. More education: Those women with high school di- 
plomas and job training were more likely to work. And availability 
of other financial resources 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Spalter-Roth, I am sorry to interrupt you 
here. The balance of your statement will be placed in the record. 

Ms. Spalter-Roth. Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERTA SPALTER-ROTH 
INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN’S POLICY RESEARCH 

Good Afternoon Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. My name is 
Roberta Spalter-Roth and I am Director of Research at the Institute for Women’s Policy 
Research, also known as IWPR. I hold a Ph.D. in Sociology from the American 
University. Thank you for the oppormnity to testify today. 

For the last several years IWPR has been engaged in extensive research on the 
economic survival strategies of single mothers who receive AFDC. Our research uses 
data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census’ Survey of Income and Program Participation, 
which is a panel survey especially designed to capture the labor force experience, job 
characteristics, earnings, family structure, and sources of public and private income 
available to U.S. families and households. 

This study provides detailed information on the family simations of AFDC 
recipients, the factors that increase the likelihood that they engage in paid employment, 
the kinds of Jobs they obtain, the factors that improve the prospects for obtaining better 
jobs, and the factors that increase their chances of escaping poverty. 

IWPR findings show that most welfare recipients are not pathologically dependent 
on AFDC. The stereotypes of women who sit around all day watching TV, having 
children whom they fail to care for, and drawing welfare checks paid by hard-working 
Americans are greatly exaggerated. IWPR findings show that: 

o Only one out of four recipients is totally dependent on AFDC (and supplementary 
public assistance programs such as Food Stamps) for their family’s income. In 
contrast, three out of four "package" AFDC income with earnings from their own 
employment, with the earnings and benefits of other family members (including 
child support), and with other resources. Those who do package income sources 
are more likely to escape poverty-with six out of 10 who package income from 
AFDC, their own earnings, and the income of other family members managing to 
bring their family’s income to the poverty line (see Table 1). 

0 The majority of recipients participate in the labor force over the two-year study 
period, though many cannot find work. Half of all single mothers who spend at 
least two months on AFDC during the two-year smdy period also work at paid 
employment during that period; with 20 percent combining paid work and AFDC 
in the same months, 23 percent cycling between work and AFDC, and another 
seven percent spending more time looking for work than actually working. In 
addition, 23 percent spend about six months looking for work although this period 
of job search does not result in paid employment, and seven percent have work 
preventing or limiting disabilities. Only one out of five recipients does not 
participate in the labor force at all during the two-year period, and about one out 
of four of these attend school (See Figure 1). 
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o The earnings of mothers who obtain paid employment comprise one-third of their 

family’s income package. These families have higher incomes ($13,036 as compared 
to $10,532 in 1990 dollars) and receive lower amounts of means-tested benefits 
($3,733 as compared to $6,070 in 1990 dollars) than those who are more reliant on 
AFDC (see Figure 2). Those recipients who package paid employment and AFDC 
have incomes at 105 percent of the poverty line (including the cash value of Food 
Stamps and WIC) compared to those who are more reliant on AFD€ (who have 
incomes at 80 percent of the poverty line-including the cash value of Food Stamps 
and WIC). 

IWPR findings show that packaging AFDC with paid employment is necessary 
because neither the available employment nor AFDC alone provides enough income to raise 
families above poverty. Combining work and welfare can bring recipients’ families to the 
poverty line. 

Factors that Increase the Likelihood of Paid Employment 

Why do some "welfare mothers" engage in paid employment while others do not? 
IWPR finds that the most significant factors in predicting whether an AFDC recipient will 
include paid employment in her family’s income package are (see Table 2): 

0 The recipients’ actual ability to work, that is, not having a work-preventing disability 
(those with work-preventing disabilities are 17 percent less likely to work at paid 
employment); 

o The availability of jobs, that is, living in states with lower unemployment rates (those 
who live in states with unemployment rates of 10 percent or higher are seven percent 
less likely to work at paid employment while those who live in states with 
unemployment rates of 3.5 percent or below are nine percent more likely to work); 

o Less need for child care, that is, not having toddlers or infants or having only one 

child (those who have infants or toddlers are twelve percent less likely to work, while 
those who have only one child are two percent more likely to work); 

o The availability of family resources, that is having access to child support or earnings 
from other family members (those who receive child support are eight percent more 
likely to work and those who have access to income from other earners are five 
percent more likely to work); 

o The accumulation of greater amounts of human capital, including four years of past 
work experience, a high school diploma, and job training (these factors increase the 
likelihood of paid employment by 17 percent, 8 percent, and 9 percent, respectively). 
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Contrary to popular opinion, some factors are not significant in distinguishing 
between mothers who are employed and those who are not. These include: state benefit 
levels (those in states with higher than average state benefits are not significantly less likely 
to work); the mother’s prior AFDC history (mothers who are repeat AFDC users are not 
significantly less likely to work); and the mother’s race (African American recipients are not 
significantly less likely to work). 


Available Jobs 


What kind of jobs are available to those welfare mothers that engage in paid 

employment? IWPR research shows that the most striking characteristics of welfare 

mothers’ jobs are that they are low-wage, unstable, and unlikely to provide health benefits: 

o Welfare mothers’ primary jobs pay an average of $4.29 per hour (in 1990 dollars). 
When they work, most work full-time at their primary jobs; about one-third work 
part-time. During the two-year period, they work an average of 1,903 hours during 
29 full-time weeks and 17 part-time weeks (see Table 3). 

o Their employers provide health insurance coverage only one-third of the months they 
work (see Table 3). 

0 Almost half of the packagers have more than one job during the two-year period (for 
an average of 1.7 jobs) and spend an average of 16 weeks looking for work (see 
Table 3). Despite their substantial hours of work, only 11 percent receive 
Unemployment Compensation when unemployed. 

o Among those who have more than one job, the second tends to pay less than the first 
(see Table 4), For those who work all 24 months, approximately half earn more at 
the end of the two-year period than at the beginning, while half earn less (See Table 
5). 

o Work/welfare packagers tend to work in the lowest-wage women’s occupations and 
industries: 39 percent of welfare mothers work in such service occupations as maids, 
cashiers, nursing aides, child care workers, and waitresses, contrasted with 1 1 
percent of all women who work in these same occupations (see Table 6). 

o The top employers of welfare mothers are restaurants, bars, nursing homes, private 
households, hotels, department stores, hospitals, and temporary help services firms; 
such businesses employ two-fifths of welfare mothers but only about one-fifth of all 
women (see Table 6). 
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These findings imply that if work is to be an improvement over welfare and 
produce a higher standard of living, then the quality of jobs and earnings obtained will 
need to be improved. 


Increasing the Ability to Escape Poverty 

According lo IWPR findings there are methods that can increase the job quality and 
earnings for this population. These methods include; increasing human capital, increasing 
job availability and stability, and increasing coverage by union contracts. These methods, 
along with other factors (primarily income from other family members), increase the ability 
of welfare mothers and their families to escape poverty. 

IWPR finds that stable jobs, more human capital, union membership, and access to 
means and non-means tested benefits increase the chances of escaping poverty for those 
without family resources (see Table 7): 

o Among all work/welfare packagers, the more months during which a mother pools 
income with other family members, the more likely the mother is to escape poverty. 
Mothers who have access to income from family members for all 24 months increase 
their chances of escaping poverty from 11 to 86 percent. 

0 For the 57 percent of working mothers who lack family resources, earnings from 
employment become a more important ingredient of an anti-poverty strategy. Of 
primary importance to packagers in nuclear families is job volatility (the number of 
times they start and stop jobs). Regardless of the reasons for job loss, the more 
times the mother starts and stops working, the more likely she is to be poor. 

0 Mothers whose jobs are covered by union contracts are much more likely to escape 
poverty. Union coverage increases the chances of having an income above the 
poverty line from 1 1 percent to 39 percent. 

o Workers with a high school education and private job training are more likely to 

escape poverty. The effect of federal job training is insignificant. Although previous 
work experience is significant, mothers need 10 years of work experience to increase 
their chances of leaving poverty to 18 percent (from 11 percent), 

o Work/welfare packagers are better off when they live in states with higher AFDC 
benefits (raising the chances of escaping poverty from 11 to 17 percent) and when 
they receive non means-tested benefits, such as unemployment compensation, social 
security, or workers' compensation (increasing the chances of escaping poverty from 
1 1 percent to 26 percent). 
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A major goal of all current welfare reform proposals is to move single mothers, and 
their children, off the AFDC rolls by mandating their participation in the work force. 
IWPR’s research demonstrates that if this effort is to be successful-if it is to avoid the 
further impoverishment of poor mothers and their children and the further frustration of 
taxpayers over another failed program-policymakers must pay attention to what works. 
Without attention to these results, efforts to reform welfare will not result in increased labor 
force participation and higher incomes. 

There is no "magic bullet,” no simple or inexpensive way to make welfare mothers 
self-sufficient over the long term, IWPR findings show that recipients use AFDC in many 
ways: to supplement their low-wage work effort and to provide a safety net during periods 
of unemployment, disability, and family crises. All of these reasons for using AFDC must 
be considered in any successful reform effort. Rather than focus on time limits, policy 
action should focus on fostering increased education and job training, ensuring that there are 
enough jobs for all, and reforming the low-wage labor market. Improving the stability and 
pay of jobs at the low-end of the labor market, increasing the ability to qualify for 
Unemployment Compensation, and improving the ability of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively, as well as increasing access to unionized jobs for welfare mothers, would all 
help make welfare reform a success. 


NOTE: The following tables and figures are excerpted from the forthcoming report. 
"Welfare That Works: The Working Lives of AFDC Recipients,” by Roberta Spalter-Roth, 
Beverly Burr, Heidi Hartmann, and Lois Shaw. Washington, D.C.; Instimte for Women’s 
Policy Research. 
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Table 1. Types and Impact of Income Packages Among AFDC Recipients (1) 
(24-month study period) 



i 

Total 

Number 

AFDC 
Only (2) 

Famity and 
AFDC (3) 

! With Employment (4) | 

i 

All 

Employment 
and AFDC 
only 

: Employment, 
Family, and 
AFDC 

Total 

2,797,285 

732,335 

865,995 

i 1.198.955 

484,511 

714.444 

As percent of total 

100% 

26% 

31% 

; 43% 

17% 

' 26% 

Total in poverty (5) 

2,027,494 

716,937 

634,878 

1 675.679 

' 372,565 

303,114 

Percent in poverty (5)... 

72% 

98% 

73% 

I 56% 

77% 

42% 


( 1 ) To be included in this study of AFDC recipients, a woman must recieve AFDC for at least 2 months 
out of the 24-month study penod and be single for at least 12 out of 24 months. 

(2) In this table, "AFDC Only" is a shorthand label which also includes receipt of Food Stamps, Medicaid, and 
and other r>on-cash and cash means-tested benefits (such as housing assistance), but does not include any 
other substantial source of income. 

(3) In order to be included in this category, recipients must live with relatives contributing St. 500 in 
income over the 24-month study period 

(4) In order to be considered employed, a welfare recipent must work at least 300 hours over the 24-monlh 
study period. 

(5) "In Poverty' means that, on average, over the 24-monlh study period the family"s income falls below 

the federal poverty standard for families of their composition and size (families may be above the poverty level 
m some months but below it in others). In this table, we use a modified methodology and count as income 
trie cash value of Food Stamps and WIC in determining whether the family income exceeds the federal 
poverty standard. 

Source IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program Parllcipatton, 1984-1968. 

Figure 1. 

Welfare Mothers Grouped by Labor Force Activity 
(24-month study period) 


Working Cyclers 
22.8% 



Working - Combiners 
20.1% 


Looking for Work and 
Working Limited Hours/ 
AFDC Reliant 
7.4% 


Not in Labor Force/ 
AFDC Reliant 19.7% 


Exempt 

(Disabled)/AFOC Reliant 
6 . 6 % 


Source: IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program Participation. 1984-1988. 
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Figure 2. 

Annual income Packages 

(in 1990 dollars) 


Welfare Reliants 
Annual Family Income = $10,532 


AFDC Benefits (39%) 
$4,085 



Others' Govt Benefits (14%) 
$1,442 


Food Stamps, WIC (19%) 
$1,985 


other's Earnings (0.3) $35 
Miscellaneous (10%) 
$1,005 


Others' Earnings (19%) 
$1,980 


Work/Welfare Packagers 
Annual Family Income = $13,036 



others' Govt. Benefits (12%) 
$1,550 


AFDC Benefits (18%) 
$2,385 


Food Stamps, WIC (10%) 
$1,350 


Others' Earnings (21%) 
$2,695 


Miscellaneous (6%) 


MotheFs Earnings (33%) 
$4,315 


$741 


Source IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program Participation, 1984-1988 
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( 1 ] Based on logistic regression analysis; see the full report for complete 
model and results. 

(2) Results which did not reach the 10 percent significance level. 

(3) Hispanics may be of any race and are not ir^luded here in the white or 
or African American groups. 


Source: IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation, 1984-1988. 
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Table 3. Work/Welfare Packagers: Work Patterns. Occupations, and Health Insurance 
(24'month study period) 


Characteristic 

Total 

Cyclers 

Combiners 

Population 

■1.198.955 

636,626 

562,329 

Sample 

502 

275 

227 

t Work Behavior I 

Number of jobs during survey 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

Number of employment spell transitions 

' 2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

Total hours worked 

1903 

1722 

2108 

Average weekly hours in weeks worked 

34 

36 

31 

Average monthly hours in months worked 

i 137 

145 

129 

Months worked 

13 

11 

15 

Weeks in the labor force 

70 

64 

76 

Weeks with paid employment 

54 

47 

62 

Weeks unemployed 

16 

17 

14 

Weeks employed at primary job (1) 

46 

41 

53 

Full-time weeks worked at primary job (1) 

! 29 

30 i 

29 

Part-time weeks worked at primary job (1) 

17 

11 

24 

Hourly wage in primary job {in 1990 $) (1) 

I $4.29 

$4.51 

$4.03 

Total earnings in primary Job (in 1990 $) (1) 

! $7,366 

■ $7,353 ; 

$7,380 

I Occupation of Primary Job (1) (percent distribution) I 

Managerial and executive 

2.7 

3.3 I 

2.0 

Professional 

i 3.1 

1.7 i 

4.7 

Technician 

I 0-® 

1.2 

0.6 

Sales and related 

! 12.5 

15.1 

9,6 

Cashier 

7.6 

9.3 

5.6 

Administrative support and clerical 

I 15.9 

17.6 

13.9 

Service 

39.7 

30.9 : 

49.6 

Food service 

! 11.5 

7.4 ' 

16.2 

Cleaning service 

; 8.5 

7.3 

10.0 

Personal service 

1 9.7 

5.4 

14.6 

other service 

9.9 

10.8 

6.8 

Farming, forestry and fishing 

! 1.3 

0.7 

2.0 

Precision production, craft and repair 

3.8 

4.6 

2.8 

Operators, handlers and laborers 

1 20.2 

24.9 

14.8 

Total 

1 100.0 

i 100.0 

100.0 

■ Health Insurance 1 

Months with health coverage 

I 20.0 

18,4 . 

21.9 

Months with employer coverage 

I 3.6 

' 4 2 ' 

3.0 

Working months with Medicaid 

; 6-4 

3.2 ' 

9.9 

Working months with Medicaid and employer h.i. 

' 0.6 

1 0.2 

1.0 

Working months with employer coverage 

I 2-9 

3.8 ■ 

1.9 

Workinq months with no coverage 

I 3.2 

1 4.2 i 

2.0 


(1) Primary job is the job at which the AFDC mother worked the longest hours. 

Source: IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program Participation, 1984-1988. 
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Table 4. Characteristics of Work/Welfare Packagers' Jobs 
(24-month study period, 1990 dollars) 


Characteristics 

Number of Jobs Held During Survey | 

One 

Two 

i Three 

Four * 

Population 

674.472 

318,722 

131,845 

i 

1 72.003 

As % of population 

i 56% 

27% 

11% 

' 6% 

Sample 

1 278 

135 

58 

31 

FIRST JOB 





Hourly wage 

$4 33 

$4.28 

$4 46 

$4.66 

Weeks employed 

, 52 

34 

24 

14 

Percent predominantly part-time 

' 31% 

44% 

36% 

67% 

Average hours per week worked 
SECOND JOB 

33 

31 

31 

28 

Hourly wage 


$4.21 

$3.87 

$3.45 

Weeks employed 


26 

15 

17 

Percent predominantly part-time 


39% 

43% 

42% 

Average hours per week worked 
THIRD JOB 


32 

31 

30 

Hourly wage 



$4.32 

$4.24 

Weeks employed 



19 

17 

Percent predominantly part-time 



32% 

41% 

Average hours per week worked 
FOURTH + JOB 



34 

30 

Hourly wage 




$4.23 

Weeks employed 




15 

Percent predominantly part-time 




44% 

Average hours per week worked 

I 



37 


Source: IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program Participation. 1984-1988 
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Table 5. All Workers; Earnings Mobility 
(24-month study period) 


Number of Months B etween Fi r st a nd Las t Month Worked 
ALL 0^3 4-7 ' 8-11 12-15 16-19 20-24 


Worker (1) population 

1,405,402 

304.263 

206.918 

141.861 

137,155 

166,229 

448 977 

As % of population 

100% 

22% 

15% 

10% 

10% 

12% 

32% 

Real Hourly Wage Growth (2) (percent distribution) 






Wage gains 

51 

22 

65 

62 

69 

59 

51 

Wage losses 

41 

39 

35 

38 

31 

39 

49 

No difference 

9 

39 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Real Earnings Growth (2) (percent distribution) 






Earnings gams 

53 

20 

54 

60 

69 

66 

63 

Earnings losses 

38 

38 

46 

40 

31 

34 

37 

No difference 

9 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


(1) This table includes all AFDC mothers who work, including (hose who worked limited hours (fewer man 
300 hours) over the 24-month study period 

(2) Wage and earnings growth were calculated in constant dollars. 

Source: IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program Participation. 1984-1988 


Table 6. Work/Welfare Packagers; Most Common Occupations and Industries of Primary Jobs (1) 
(24-month study period) 


OCCUPATIONS 


INDUSTRIES 


Domestic workers 

9 8% 

Restaurants and bars 

11.5% 

Cashiers 

7.6% 

Nursing homes 

7.2% 

Nursing aides 

7 6% 

Prtvate households 

6.9% 

Child care workers 

6 7% 

Hotels and motels 

4.0% 

Wait persons 

5.1% 

Department stores 

3 8% 

Machine operators 

4.6% 

Hospitals 

3 7% 

Cooks 

3.6% 

Temporary help services firms 

3.5% 

Retail sales workers 

3 0% 

Grocery stores 

2 6% 

Secretaries 

2.3% 

Day care services 

2.3% 

Textile sewing machine operators 

2.1% 

Apparel 

2.2% 

Laborers 

1 8% 

Meat packing 

1 9% 

Receptionists 

1.8% 

Colleges and universities 

1.6% 

Typists 

1 4% 

Agriculture services 

1.5% 

Assemblers 

1,4% 



Food counter jobs 

1.3% 



Teachers' ades 

1.3% 



File clerks 

1.2% 



All listed 

62.4% 


52.7% 


(1 ) Primary job is the job at which the AFDC mother worked the longest hours. 

Source. IWPR calculations based on the Survey of tncome and Program Participation, 
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Table 7. Factors Affecting Work/Welfare Packager's Poverty Status (1) 


Scenario Probability of Living 

Above Poverty 


Baseline 11 

Two years work experience 
No high school diploma 
No job training (federal or private) 

Average number of children (2) 

No other adults in household or child support 

No means-tested benefits 

No non-means tested benefits 

Average welfare benefit per person per month ($129) 

Average state unemployment rate (6.6%) 

White 

Able-bodied 


Worsening the Baseline 

One addilional child 5 

African American 5 

High unemploymeni rate (10%) 6 

High job volatility (four transitions) 8 

Improving the Baseline 

Low job volatility (one transition) 1 3 

High welfare benefit per person per month ($195) 17 

1 0 years work experience 18 

Only one child 22 

Non-means tested cash benefits 26 

Private job training 26 

Completed high school 31 

Union coverage 39 

Income from other family members 

12 months 47 

24 months 86 

Worst Case Scenarios 

African American, high unemployment, and unstable work 2 

High unemployment, low AFDC benefits 3 

($75 per person per month), and unstable work 
High unemployment and unstable work 4 

Best Case Scenarios 

High school diploma, stable work 36 

High school diploma, private job training 56 

High school diploma, other family income for 1 2 months 76 

High school diploma, other family income all 24 months 96 

Insignificant Results (2) 

Infants or toddlers 8 

Federal job training 1 1 

Non-working adults in home 11 

Self-Employed 1 7 


(1 ) Based on logistic regression results; see the full report for complete 
model and results. 

(2) Results which did not reach the 10 percent signiticance level. 


Source: IWPR calculations based on the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation, 1984-1988. 
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Chairman Shaw. Ms. Pearce. 

STATEMENT OF DIANA M. PEARCE, PH.D., DIRECTOR, WOMEN 

AND POVERTY PROJECT, WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

WOMEN 

Ms. Pearce. Thank you for this opportunity to address the Com- 
mittee. I come wearing several hats, so to speak. I come as a Ph.D. 
researcher and one-time professor with a long-time interest and ex- 
pertise in the area of women’s poverty. I come representing Wider 
Opportunities for Women, a 30-year-old national organization lo- 
cated here in Washington which runs training programs to prepare 
women, mostly black and Hispanic, mostly welfare mothers, for 
nontraditional jobs and carries out welfare employment demonstra- 
tions nationally. 

Third, I come as a representative of the Practitioners Panel, a 
group of women who have run training employment programs for 
low-income women, many of them welfare mothers for many years, 
in different sites across the countiy. We have developed an alter- 
native welfare reform proposal crafted out of their experiences. 

I would like to begin with one welfare recipient, drawing from it 
the lessons that have shaped the practitioners’ proposal which we 
call the Act for Family Development Independence. Before I do so, 
I would like to acknowledge the presence of oiir cvurent group of 
trainees who helped contribute to this testimony as part of their 
citizenship education. 

Cathy, not her real name, was one of WOW’s trainees this past 
fall. Cathy got her first job diuing 8th grade working at McDon- 
ald’s part time. After 3 years, she became assistant manager. Then 
before her senior year, she took a course in data entry and began 
working part time. She graduated from high school, but then was 
laid off from her job. The next year, she had her first child and 
went on welfare at the age of 19. 

The following year she had her second daughter and began work- 
ing part time at Toys R Us. The next year, Cathy left welfare, tak- 
ing a full-time job with a security firm where she stayed for 4 
years. When she was laid off, she received unemployment and then 
worked for a short time for a gift shop and was again laid off. This 
time when her unemployment ran out, she turned to welfare again 
and moved into public housing. 

Two years later, she enrolled in WOW’s training program, where 
she improved her academic skills, as well as received job skill 
training. She is now working as a carpenter’s assistant doing hous- 
ing rehabilitation earning abut $8 per hour to start. As she gains 
skill and experience, her wages will rise, with joume 3 men’s wages 
topping $20 per hour. 

Cathy’s experiences are typical of our trainees and welfare recipi- 
ents in general in three ways. As with many welfare recipients, the 
jobs Cathy held were short term and dead end. In research done 
for the Department of Labor by myself, I found that the typical 
low-wage job lasts an average of 1.75 years, and that average var- 
ies little by race or gender and seems characteristic of low-wage 
jobs. 

Second, as with many welfare recipients, Cathy turned to welfare 
more than once. Again, in the research that I did for the Depart- 
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ment of Labor, I found that low-wage employment experience is dif- 
ferent for men compared to women, what I call the chutes and lad- 
ders. For men, low- wage jobs are more likely to be the bottom 
rungs on ladders, lead to better paying jobs. For women, low-wage 
jobs are more often chutes, sending women back into poverty, un- 
employment and a return to welfare when they end, just as hap- 
pened with Cathy. 

Likewise, research found that two-thirds of those who leave wel- 
fare for employment return, the majority within 2 years. As with 
many welfare recipients, Cathy’s wages did not improve with time. 
Without intervention, women who try to leave welfare find they 
move from job to job, but do not improve. 

Gary Burtless of the Brookings Institute found that women in 
their twenties who experience at least 1 year of AFDC increase 
their wages over the course of that decade by only 1 percent per 
year, compared to 6 percent per year for those who were not wel- 
fare dependent. 

While welfare mothers work more than ever before, they are 
finding it harder than ever to find the jobs and keep the jobs that 
permit them to support their families and stay off of welfare. 

Finally, as with many welfare recipients, Cath^s academic skills 
were quite limited, though she had completed high school. As is 
true with all trainees that WOW serves, her basic skill levels were 
below the sixth grade. Burtless found that one-half of women in 
their twenties who are dependent on welfare finish high school, but 
70 percent score in the bottom quartile of the Armed Forces Quali- 
fying Test. What is different, of course, about Cathy’s experience is 
she participated in a program designed to address her needs for 
both academic and job skills. Called functional context literacy, this 
approach teaches academic skills in the context of job specific 
skills, and it works. 

Cathy’s experience is also exceptional in another sense. She both 
had her first child and went on welfare as a teenager. Our concern 
with the difficulties faced by very young women having children is 
we have slid into some serious misconceptions about the nature of 
the AFDC caseload. Only about 8 percent of welfare mothers are 
teen mothers, and the average age of welfare mothers is 29 years. 
About 3 out of 4 welfare mothers first applied for public assistance 
at the age of 20 or higher, one-half are 25 or higher. 

Chairman Shaw. I am sorry, as with the speaker before you, I 
am going to have to cut you off here. The balance of your testimony 
will be made a part of the record. 

Ms. Pearce. Could I do one last paragraph? 

Chairman Shaw. Pardon? 

Ms. Pearce. One last paragraph? 

Chairman Shaw. One last paragraph. 

Ms. Pearce. Thank you. 

The Act for Family Development Independence, which I have in 
a flow chart here, focuses on insuring permanent moves off welfare 
in a 2-year timeframe for most families. This is accomplished 
through up front assessment of the needs of the whole family, both 
adults and children, and provision of those services that are appro- 
priate to individual families. Because the focus is on outcomes and 
the achievement of family self-sufficiency, the States have substan- 
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tial flexibility on how they achieve this outcome, in light of local 
economic and other conditions. At the same time, the AFDI meets 
the needs of a diverse caseload, including teen parents, with a spe- 
cial program. 

Finally, AFDI recognizes that in order to make the transition to 
employment or avoid leaving employment for welfare, many need 
a transitional support program that provides child care and health 
care to those whose employment does not provide benefits and/or 
wages adequate to secure these basic necessities. Altogether, the 
AFDI provides a win, win, win program by transitioning welfare re- 
cipients into the work force. They win by becoming economically 
self-sufficient. The system wins by becoming successful, and the 
public wins because families have become more responsible for 
themselves and the burden on the public has been lessened. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DIANA PEARCE 
WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 

Thank you for this opportunity to address the Ways and Means Committee at this critical 
juncture. I come wearing several hats, so to speak: I come as a Ph.D. researcher and one-time 
professor with a longtime interest and expotise in the area of women's poverty. I come 
representing Wider Opportunities for Women, a 30-year old national organization located here 
in Washington. WOW runs training programs diat prq>are women, mostly black and Hispanic 
welfare mothers, for nontraditicmal jobs and carries out welfare employment demonstrations 
nationally. And, I come as the rq>resentative of the Practitioners Panel— a group of women who 
have run training and employment programs for low income women, many of them welfare 
mothers, for many years— who have developed an alternative welfare reform proposal crafted out 
of their experiences. 

I would Like to begin with a story of one welfare recipient, drawing from it the lessons 
that have shaped the practioners* proposal, which we call the Act for Family Development and 
Independence. But before I do so, ! would like to acknowledge the presence of our current 
group of trainees, who helped write this testinumy. 

Cathy (not her real name) was one of WOW's trainees this past fall (1994). Cathy got 
her first job during 8th grade, working 3t McDonald's part-time; after three years, she had 
become assistant manager. Then, before her senior year in high school, she took a training 
school course in data entry, and began working part-time for a data entry company. She 
graduated from high school, but was laid off from her job. The next year she had her first 
child, and went on welfare at the age of 19. The following year she had her second daughter 
and began working part-time at Toys"R*Us. The next year Cathy left welfare, taking a full-time 
job with a security firm, where she stayed for four years. When she was laid off, she received 
unemployment benefits, and then worked for a short time for a gift shop, and she was again laid 
off. This time, when her unemployment benefits ran out, she turned to welfare again, and 
moved into public housing. Two years later, she enrolled in W.O.W.'s training program, where 
she improved her academic skills as well as reedved job skills training. She is now working 
as a carpenter's assistant doing housing rehabilitation, earning about $8.00 per hour to start. 
As she gains skill and experience, her wages will rise, with journeyman's wages topping $20.00 
per hour. 

Cathy's expenences are typical of our trainees, and welfare recipients in general, in three 

ways: 

1. As with many welfare recipients, the jobs Cathy held were short term, and deadend, 
ending in layoffs. In research done for the Department of Labor in 1989, 1 found that 
the typical low-wage job lasts an average of 1.75 years, and that average varies little by 
race or gender, but seems to be a characteristic of these jobs. 

2. As with many welfare recipients, Cathy turned to welfare more than once, when she 
lost her jobs and had exhausted other su{^rts. Indeed, in the research that I did for the 
Department of Labor, 1 found thau the low-wage employment experience is different for 
men compared to women, what I call the "chutes and ladders* pattern. While for men 
low-wage jobs are more likely to be the bottom nuigs on "ladders* leading to better- 
paying Jobs, for women low-wage jobs are more often ”chutes*, sending women back 
into poverty, unemployment and/or a re^rn to wdfare when they end, just as happened 
with Cathy. Likewise, research by Pavetti found that two-thirds of those who leave 
welfare for employment return, the majority within two years. 

3. As with many welfare recipients, Cathy's wages did not improve over time. Many 
studies have documented this phenomeiKXi: without intervention, women who try to 
leave welfare for employment often find that as they move from job to job, and on and 
off welfare, their proq)ects do not im{m>ve. As documented by Gary Burtless, women 
in their twenties who experienced at least one year of AFDC receipt, increased their 
wages over the course of that dec ad e by only about 1% per year (compared to 6% for 
comparable young women who had not been vrelftue d^endtot). And, all indications 
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are that while wel&re mothers work more than ever before', they ate finding it harder 
than ever before to find the kind of jobs that pay enough wages, provide the necessary 
benefits, and last long enough to permit them to successfully and permanently leave 
welfare. 

4. As with many welfare recipients, Cadiy’s academic skills were quite limited, even 
though she has completed high school. (As is true of all the trainees WOW serves, her 
basic skill levels were below the 6th grade). Burtless found that although one-half of 
women in their mid-twenties who are dependent on welfare have finished high school, 
70% score in the bottom quartile of the AFfTT (Armed Forces Qualifying Test) for their 
age group. 

What is different of course about Cathy's experience, is that she participated in a program 
designed to address her need for both improved academic skills and job-specific skills. 
Modelled on the CET Program in San Jose and others’, WOW’s program improves trainees’ 
academic skills in the course of teaching job skills. Called functional context literacy, this 
approach teaches acaderrtic skills in the context of job-specific skills. Thus for example, math 
sidlls-such as fractions and triangles-are learned in the course of learning carpentry skills. 

Cathy’s experience is also exceptional in another sense: she both had her first child and 
went on welfare as a teenager. In our concern widi the difficulties faced by very young women 
having children, we have slid into some serious misconceptions about the nature of the AFDC 
caseload: 

o Only about 8% of welfare mothers are teen mothers, and less than 2% are under the age 
of 18. The average age of welfare mothers is 29 years, meaning that half of welfare 
mothers are 30 or older. 

o Approximately three out of four welfare mothers first apply for public assistance at the 
age of 20 or higher, and one-half are 2S or older when they first apply. Indeed, because 
80% of single teen mothers live with relatives, mostly their parents, becoming a teen 
mother is not at alt synonymous with welfare receipt-only 30% of teen mothers go on 
welfare within three yean of their child’s birth. 

0 Teen mothers ate a shrittking proportion of all mothers—down from one of six mothers 
in 1970 to one of eight mothers in 1990, and a shrinking proportion of unmarried women 
giving birth (down from S0% in 1970 to 30% in 1990). Indeed, the absolute number of 
births to teen mothers in 1991 is less than in 1970 or 1980. 

In short, women on welfare, as well as all women, are having fewer children, are having them 
later, and ate marrying less. What this means is that we need to conceive of welfare programs 
as serving women who mostly come onto welfare not as teen mothers, but as women in their 
twenties, many with substantial low wage labor force experience, and many with previous stints 
on welfare (About half of welfare applicants are re-applicants). 

Drawing from the experiences of Cathy and literally thousands of other trainees like her, 
practitioners from programs from across the country developed the Act for Family Development 
and lndq)endence (the AFDI). I will discuss today the four key elements of this proposal, which 
are outlined in this testimony, and are summarize in the flow chart that is attach^. 

1. Using a two generation approach, the AFDI creates a welfare system that provides 
comprehensive services, iKcording to individual Family Development Plans, that transition 
welfare recipients into the workforce on a two-year timeframe. 

We must break the cycle of poverty, and to do so requires strong families. Almost all 
mothers on wel^ want to be both good parents and good workers, yet all too many of them 
are forced to make terrible choices between those two goals. For example, increasingly, they 
must decide whether to work without health care coverage-risking their children’s health or their 
own if they get sick— or not work in order to be eligible for Medicaid. (Medicaid is supposed 


■ In 1979, welfare mothers earned about one-fourth of their "potential'’ earnings (the 
earnings they would have had, had they worked full-time, year-round); by 1991, working 
welfare mothers earned three-fourths of their potential. Burtless, p. 13. 
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to continue for those who leave welfare for a job, but only for one year, and not all receive it). 
Clearly, any program that sacrifices the next gen^ation, e.g., by forcing mothers to leave 
children in poor child care or without proper tnedical care, will quickly fail both generations. 

Welfare recipients represent a wide range of needs. Not all need training and education 
before entering the workforce. At the same time, for the 17-year-old high school dropout with 
limited literacy, a small child, and only low-wr^e work experience, it does not take three weeks 
of job search to find out that she is unlikely to 5nd a job that will get her off welfare 
successfully. As with Cathy and coimtless otters, she will eventually fmd employment, but it 
is unlikely to last, and it is unlikely to result in enough acquisition of skills and work experience 
to lead to better-paying jobs. 

Thus, our Act for Family Development and Independence requires that all recipients 
participate in an upfront comprehensive assessment of their family and individual needs. This 
assessment includes career counseling about oa^padons that could lead to self-sufficiency for 
the mother and her family. Unless women are given real information about a range of 
occupational alternatives, including nontradititmal jobs and careers available through post- 
secondary education, most will end up in traditionally female jobs, many of which are 
overcrowded, underpaid, and short term. 

Imposing a "work first” or ‘upfront Job search" requirement on all recipients is a one- 
size-fits-all approach that is no more appropriate U> a diverse caseload than mandating that all 
recipients receive education and training. As with all simple solutions, such an approach works 
for some but not others, and imposes costs. Pushing recipients who clearly are not competitive 
into the job market without skills also runs the danger of creating failure experiences that make 
later success more difficult for the recipient, or anyone else, to achieve. 

At a minimum, careful assessment of the recipients* past history provides a means of 
determining what each recipient needs to make a successful exit from welfare. If the recipient, 
as with most recipients, has already tried the "work first* strategy on her own, that is, if she has 
already been employed and been unable to meet her family's nee^, and has returned to welfare, 
she clearly requires either services(e.g., help with securing or paying for child care), and/or 
increased stalls in order to achieve economic self-sufficiency and an exit from welfare. 

For the majority of recipients whose basic skills need improvement (more than 60%)- and 
those with a history of repeated, low-wage, low-skill work (again the majority)- permanent 
transition from welfare will require public investment m training for nontraditional or other well- 
paid jobs; basic skills enhancement; and targeted on-the-job or work experience opportunities 
in occupations where living wage employment and benefits can be attained. Among the 
practitioners who crafted the Act for Family Development and Independence are numerous 
examples of programs which have accomplished this land of transition. The Wall Street Journal 
article accompanying this testimony documents one of them. Lessons from locales which have 
successfully implemented the Nontraditional Employment for Women Act in JTPA can illustrate 
the types of career counseling, access to training, employer LnvoWement, and systemic changes 
that can achieve permanent transiticHis off wdfare. Each of these processes are essential to 
ensure success for women entering not only nontraditional, but more traditional employment that 
pays self-sufficient wages. 

At the same time, practitioners believe that having a time structure, with deadlines, goals, 
and timetables— but not time limits— works to increase the q)eed and effectiveness of recipients’ 
moving from welfare to self-sufiici«it work, whether that path is indirect (through education or 
training), or directly into the workforce. 

In concentrating on the issue of moving recipients into the workforce, the issue of child 
care has been neglected. While child care may be available free or at low cost to some (via 
friends, relatives, or neighbors), most of those who had such child care available have already 
availed themselves of it. As we consido' moving welfare mothers with very young children into 
the labor force, the issues of cost, availability, and infrastructure will be(X)me even greater 
barriers than they are today. It is worth repeating that most states have waiting lists (or would 
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have, if they kept them) of women on welfare whose only barrier to entering employment, or 
education/ttaining leading to employment, is the lack of child care. In the District, the shortage 
of resources to meet the demand for child care leads to rationing that results in friistrating waits, 
complicated (and unnecessary) requirements, andfor inadequate care. 

What is needed is a simple, comprehensive system of child care that allows a mother to 
enter training or employment, knowing that her child is well and dependably taken care of while 
she is away. This would be a system that did not change requirements as the mother’s status 
changes, but instead helps smooth the transition hnom welfare to work for both mother and child. 
In short, we need seamless child care. 

2. Performance Standards 

Not only wel^ue recipients, but welfare workers, respond to incentives and sanctions. 
While there has been much talk about changing the 'culture* of the welfare office, and 
reorienting the bureaucracy, nothing will really change until the incentive system changes. 
Simply put, welfare workers are rewarded for not making errors in writing checks, period. If 
a welfare worker helps a recipient secure child care, get into a training program, or get a job, 
she not only gets no reward, she risks making an error. For example, providing transitiona] 
child care to a recipient leaving ivelfare for work means filling out forms, obtaining 
reimbursements-and risk making an error. If she does nothing, however, there is no risk of 
error. 


In an analysis I did of the operation of performance standards in JTPA, I found that these 
standards drove the training programs: requirements that a percentage of participants be placed 
in jobs, with certain average wages, for a minimum amount of bme, resulted in most TTPA 
providers achieving those standards. Lacking JTPA-type outcome-based standards, welfare 
training and job placemeru programs mil ctmtinue to fail to adequately serve many recipients. 
Performance standards are a key element in any welfare reform, guaranteeing accountability for 
public funds and to program cUents. 

At a minimum, performance standards should address the quantity of jobs obtained (the 
job placement rate), and the quality of jobs, specifying minimum and average wage levels, job 
retention, and job quality in terms of benefits. To prevent creaming, performance stand^ds 
should take into account the different needs, abilities, and barriers among participants, and local 
economic conditions, without permitting such circumstances to become rationales for low-level 
performance. Performance standards should also take into account overall program performance, 
rewarding those which successfully place a high proportion of participants, and sanctioning 
programs (but holding harmless individuals) which perform at substandard levels. 

Program 3. Transitiaiial Support 

Leaving welfare for employment puts many recipients out on a limb in terms of their 
family's security. Many of the first jobs obtained by recipients, even with training, do not 
provide sufficient wages nor benefits. Until earnings are sufficient to meet basic needs, 
recipients should be able to retain partial benefits as well as noncash benefits. Likewise, it is 
essential that child care and health care be provided recipients who leave welfare for 
employment. Furthermore, these benefits should be provided for as long as they are needed, 
on a sliding scale fee basis, rather than for an arbitrary period of time (one year at present). 
Bureaucratic barriers to receiving these benefits should be removed. In addition, these 
transitional benefits should be made available to those 'at risk’ of going on, or returning to 
welfare, because their jobs lack health care benefits or their wages are too low to afford child 
care. fThe latter is partially provided now through the 'At Risk" Child Care Program, but does 
not reach the many parents who need it, and who could thereby be prevented from going 
on/retuming to welfare). 

4. Teen Parent Program 

A great deal of attention has been paid to the need to address and prevent teen parenting. 
As 1 noted earlier, this focus is somewhat skewed in the current welfare debate, given the real 
proportion of teen mothers on welfare. However, though their numbers may be (relatively) 
small, there is no question that teen mothers on welfare have special needs. 
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In the experience of piactioners, teen parents require a more structured and supportive 
program than that provided for adult recipients. Such a program would work quickly with teen 
parents who come on to welfare to assess their needs, developing comprehensive plans to 
determine their needs for services, as well as thdr children’s needs. At the same time, the 
program must be geared to their special needs. Sirrce a majority of teen parents have been the 
victims of abuse or incest as children, special support groups, mentoring programs, appropriate 
housing alternatives (if living with parents is not app rop r iate or available) , and counseling related 
to childhood abuse and sexual violence should be provided as needed. AFDI would thus work 
to both ease the transition into the workforce of welfare mothers, and to prevent low-income 
mothers from having to turn to welfare when drey could stay employed with the aid of 
transitional support program. Early identification of pregnant mothers should begin in the 
schools and every effort should be made to sustain young mothers in regular education 
programs, enriched with patenting and child development programs. 


CONCLUSION 

The Act for Family Development and Independence we propose to you focuses on 
ensuring permanent moves off wel&re, in a two-year timeframe for most families. This is 
accomplished through upfront assessment of the needs of the whole family, both adults and 
children, and provision of those services that are appropriate to individual farces. Because the 
focus is on outcomes— the achievement of &tttily self-sufficiency— the states have substantial 
flexibility on how they achieve this outcome in light of local economic and other conditions. 
At the same time, the AFDI meets the need of a diverse caseload, including teen parents, those 
who are ready to immediately enter the workforce, those who need substantial education and/or 
training, and those who are in-between. Finally, the AFDI recognizes that in order to make the 
transition to employment, or avoid leaving employment for welfare, many need a Transitional 
Support Program that provides child care and health care to those whose employment does not 
provide benefits and/or wages adequate to secure these basic necessities. Altogether, the AFDI 
provides a "win-win-win" program: by ttansititming welfare recipients into the workforce, they 
"win" by becoming economically self-suffldenl, the system "wins" by becoming successful, and 
the public "wins" because families have become more responsible for themselves and the burden 
on the public has been lessened. 
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FLOW CHART: MOVING FROM WELFARE TO THE WORKPLACE 
VIA THE ACT FOR FAMILY DEVELOPMENT AND INDEPENDENCE 
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About the Wooes asd Poverty Pitiject 

Tbe Women and Poverty Project seeks to be a voce for, and witb. poor women, raising ibeir needs in 
public debates, analyzing eeooomic and social trends for tbeir impact on low-income women, del^ealing spedfic 
policy proposals, and tbeir implemenialioB. It works on its own, but more commonly in coalition with 

other organizations, to develop agendas and seek iheit adoption. Its activities range from Congressional 
testimODy, public infonnation activities, linking local and aate groups with resources, and providing information 
and analysis to tbe media, public poticymakers, l^islators, and advocate organizations. Thiough all these 
activities, WAPP seeks to bridge between researdi and public policy. 

In recent decades women, especuily those raisag children alone, have bone more and more of the 
burden of poverty in America, in a trend known as Uie feminization of pofverty* (a phrase coined by Or. Diana 
Pearce, founder and director of WAPP). Towards the end of reducang tbe perverty experienced 1^ too many 
women and their families, the Women and Poverty Project concentrates its activities in four areas as they impact 
on low-income women: housing and homelessness, low-wa ge employmcat, mlfare programs, and poverty trends. 

Projects 

Welfare Reform; WAPP analyzes proposed welfare reforms, both usafe and federal, including such programs 
as 'Workfare,* 'Leamfare,' benefits lev^ child support programs, job training, education, and support services. 
Recent projects indude: With Wider Opportunities for Womea, q>oosora Welfare Reform Practitioner’s 
Panel; Sits on the Board of the Coaiitkm on Human Needs; TestiGed before President Qinton’s 
Working Group on Welfare Reform. 

Women and Low^twge Employneot: WAPP researches tbe impact of part-time, temporary, and work; 

beocGts coverage and health insurance; wage levels, cspeciaBy minimum wage. Related research issues also of 
concern indude access to unemployment oompcnsaiioo, opportuiriGes for training, and child care. 

Recent Projects indude: Development of Sdf-SufGcicncy peifonnance standards for job training and 
education programs, introduced into le^slaiian as an amendroral to JTPA; Conducted research on bow 
to inlroduoe aon-tra^tional employment training to JTPA programs; Assessed Unemployment Insurance 
eligibilicy across the aatioa to detenmne uneven beneCts levels effecting women. 

Shelter Tbe project address three dosely-related problems faring (ow-iocome single parent famuies; the 
shortage of affordable, accessible, and appropriate bousing; the growing homelessness of families; and the 
increase in bousing disoimiaaiion families irith dildrea. 

Recent projects include: Co-chair of the Women and Housing Task Force; Created research on 
Doubled-Up Households (families who share tbeir homes); Assessing the importance of stable bousing 
on transiiioniog off welfare. 

Poverty Trends; WAPP examines the developing trends ■ poverty statitfirs, with emphasis on womea and iheir 
families, and idenliGes through testimony and press releases the many barriers women face in escaping poverty. 


The Women and Poverty Project is at Wider Opportunities for Women, which advocates for training 
and employment issues at the national level and condoks non-tradiu'ooal training and basic skilis/literacy 
programs on-site for Washington area women. 

Wider Opportunities for Women, Inc. 
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Wider Opportunities for Women 

About WOW 

Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) works astionally and in its home community 
of Washington, D.C. to achieve economic independence and equality of opportunity for 
women and girls. For neeriy 30 yean, WOW has helped women lean to earn, with 
programs emphasizing literacy, technical and noDtnditioaal skills, and career 
development. Since 1964. WOW has trained more than 10,000 women for well-paid 

Cynthia Marano, f jiocuti»« Diractty . 

work. 
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Eiynor Williams 
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What begao aa a local Washiagloa effon to help womeo help tfaemselvea has become a 
multi-faceted womeo's employmeot organization, recognized nationally for its skills 
training models, technical assistance, and advocacy for women workers. While it 
continues to provide training services locally, WOW also leads the Women's Work 
Force Network (WWFN) comprised of over SOO iodepeadeDt v/oaoea’s employment 
programs and advocates to every state and the District of Columbia. Each year, the 
Network reaches more than 300,000 wocnen seeking employmenl information, 
counseling, training and jobs. With its unique perspective as a job trainer and policy 
mooitor, WOW is a respected advocate for the needs and rights of womeo workers. 

1994 Activities 

The WOMANLINC Project: staff development workshops and technical assistance for 
organizations interested in literacy in the context of employment or 

intergeoerationsl programs; 

Leadership Development Project: state-based institutes and follow-up support designed 
to increase the effectiveness of women’s advocates in communiiy-based employment and 
training organizations; 

Nontraditional Employment Training Project: technical assistance for the JTPA 
system on improvbg the access of womeo to nontraditional occupalioos; 
lUucaUonal Equity Options Project (EEOF): consultation with school systems to 
improve vocational education opportunities for women and girls; 

The Women at Work Awards: a recognition event to celebrate exceptional 
ooatributioos to working womeo in the media, public policy, in the workplace, and in 
individual leadership; 

The Sexual Harassment Solutions Project: a beat practices project identifying programs 
and policies that prevent or address sexual harassment in the workplace; 

The Family Literacy project: a program for local area women integrating basic skills, 
introduction to nontradilirmal and technical jobs, and family learning activities; 

The DC NEW Act {^jed: a local public education and technical assistance project to 
increase the numbers of low income women entering and succeeding in training for 
oootnditiooal jobs. 


Leadership 

WOW is governed by a Board of Directors and guided by advice from the National 
Commissioo on Working Womeo, the Regional Leaders of WOW's Women’s Work 
Force Network, and a local Industry Advisory Council. WOW’s Board Chair is Anna 
Padii; Chair of the Commission, Irene Natividad; and Executive Director is Cynthia 
Marano. 
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j WORKPLACE 


Training Women for Tough Guys Jobs 


By Freo R. Bleaklcy 

iin V I'.rjuinrr o! Trtl Srnr> t Jiilhsal. 

H.iiirc winds and a fresh snowfall 
kopi m<ist Milwaukee residents indoors 
on a recent Wednesday. But Kimberly 
Miller hod work lo do. 

With a heavy tool belt around her 
wajsl and a hard hat covennj the hood of 
her sweatshirt, she strapped iron (faffs 
onto her shins and climb^ a 35-fout utHl- 
ty pole. The 22-year-old single mother of- 
three is training to repair and install elec- 
trical lines for Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co. -one 0 ,' the companies partttipadng ■ 
In on ambitious effort to find riontradl- 
Donal jobs for women on welfare. , 

Dozens of Milwaukee welfare motners 
are training to become welders, machin- 
ists. pnnters, sheet-metal workers, auto 
mechanics and carpenters. All are partic- 
ipating in Milwaukee NET, which Is run 
by the local YWCA and was originally 
funded by the Washington. D.C.-based 
advixacy group Wider Opportuniues for 
Women (WOWl. Milwaukee NET'S goal; 
to place women in occupations In which 
less than 25"( of the work force is female. 

As the clamor for welfare reform 
mounts to include proposals for curtailing 
welfare to women with dependent etui- 
dren. such training efforts are under grow- 
ing scrutiny. And Milwaukee NET is among 
the most successful. Since Its training pro- 
grams started two yean ago. with help from 
a Ford Foundation grant, Milwaukee NET 
has placed 90 of its 100 graduates in relaove 
ly high-paving nonuaditional jobs. Eighty- 
three of them remain in nontradicional jobs. 

Ms. Miller, who lives on public assis- 
tance while she's in training, will receive a 
starting salary of Slj an hour if she passes 



Konberin Milkr 


ngorous aptitude and physical tests after 
nine months of training. That's much better 
than the series of minimum wage, dead-end 
jobs that left her ''stru^ling month after 
month to sunive." she says. 

For the same reason. Jill Baillargeon. 
26. has been toughing it out as an appren- 
tice plumber. Now earning about SIO an 
hour, the single mother of three will 
move up to $22-40 if she makes journey- 
man in four years. 


3 Job-training programs nationwide 
Z are using Milwaukee NET as their 
,. guide. "Milwaukee helped us learn suc- 
cessful simegies that can be used in 
other communities," says Cindy Morj- 
no, WOW'S executive director. WOW, a 
30-year-o)d nonprofit group, was a dri- 
ving force behind 1991'$ Nontraditional 
Employment for Women (NEW) Act. 
which requires all federal job-training 
centers to increase training for women 
in nontraditional Jobs. 

In Milwaukee, women on welfare 
■ who seek federal job (raining hear a 
three-hour talk on nontraditional jobs, 
which, they learn, typically pay 2(r( to 
JtTf more than traditionally female oc- 
cupations like health<are. Women who 
like the idea of doing nontraditional 
jobs enroll in Milwaukee NET and 
spend a week touring training sites to 
decide which profession they like best. 
After a senes of screening and aptitude 
^ tests and before the actual apprentice- 
I ships begin, the women go lo the 
I WCA for two weeks of courses, which 
^ include remedial math and physical 
I condiUoning. as well a» lessons in han- 
dling sexual harassment. 

There is also constant confidence 
building. "You can't let things get nega- 
tive.'* says machine-ioolmg instructor 
Susan Lunsford. 

Desp-le WOW'S rKent success, critics 
of nontraditional work for women contin- 
ue to believe that too few welfare women 
will succeed at these jobs and thdt ihe Mi) 
waukee .VET approach is too evpensive to 
be practical for larger groups. 

Nontraditional job training "is a drop 
Please Turn lo Page B6. Column * 
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W omen Learn to Fix Automobiles 
And Do Other Typical ‘Guy’ Jobs 

Continued From Page BI \ Milwaukee NET has had its share or 

In the ocean." says Anthony Camevale. problems, .too. At first, there wasn t a big 
chairman of President Clinton's Nattonai enough pusi. to sign up unmns and corpora- 
Commission for Employment Policy. He 

thinks welfare mothers should seek to programs, says Nancy Hoffman, a former 
make "beachheads m new tKhnology in* plumber who heads the program, 
dustnes. " such as telecommunications. But research showed there would be 
Over the next IS years, hundreds of thou- jobs available to u’omen with the right 
sands of new low- to moderate-skill jobs skills. So Ms. Hoffman and the Private 
will be needed to build wireless transmis- | Industry Council, which administers fed- 
slon centers and other interactive serv* - era! job funds. liiJced up with the. Vfilwau* 
ices. ! kee Area Technical College (using federal 

Meanwhile. WOW remains ambitious. : job funds to pay the tuition). MATC 
Ms. Marano hopes to have 109< of w-orking now teaches classes m welding and ma* 
women in noniradltional jobs in five years. chining expressly for Milwaukee NET 
up from fi.67c today. In the past 15 years. students. Harley-Davidson Inc. also came 
the percentage of women In nontraditional through by agreeing to hire trained women 
white-collar jobs such as law and medicine and enlisting three of its suppliers to do 
has increased, but there has been a slight so. 

Even so. training does not guarantee a 
job. as the eight women in the first Wiscon- 
sin Electric line-mechanics class found 
out. After nine months of training tor 
$)5-an hour jobs, only one passed the apti- 
tude test: then she flunked the physical. All 
used their training to find other nontradi- 
tional jobs, however, for S3 or more an 
hour. Milwaukee NET has since revamped 
its line mechanics training school, and all 
of the original eight women plan to lake the 
line mechanics test ag ain in A pril. 

Another problem Milwaukee NET had 
Anoiner graduaie Is Cindy Wyndham. „ naeiy quickly was lack of support tor 
who says her jop at EST Co., an aluminum ^lu, encountered dltllculUes it 

foundry. Is "a godsend; there had been .TD, realities ol the workplice can 

days cdunting pennies to huy i loose i»qujie different from ffalnlnt." says Ms. 

cigarette. " She had moved with two ol her Hoffman. Her staff now spends as much as 

three children to Milwaukee from Chicago njj( n| ns time keeping In touch with 
in 1990 alter her hustiand was stahhed to graduates and their employers, 
death in a street fight. Only ^fte^ Ms. 

Wjmdham persevered m the foondo' job Ms. Hoffman was surprised w learn 
could she afford a refrigerator. recently that one of her graduates is 

unhappy because one of the men at work 
called her •stupid." and other co-workers 
are relucum to help her out on the job. .Ms. 

Hoffman vows to have a talk with the 
woman and her empi^'v er if necessary 


decline in (he percentage of women in 
blue-collar work. 

WOW ainas to change all that. Looking 
at Milwaukee NET. it s hard to argue that 
(he effort isn't making a difference for at 
least some women. -- 

One is Tina Couillard. 38. formerly a 
battered wife. Now running compuier- 
ited gear-grinding machines. .Ms. Couil- 
lard credits .Milwaukee NET with "canng 
when no one else did" and helping her 
show her children "if you keep learning, 
life will turn around." 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Flemming. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, CHAIR, SAVE 

OUR SECURITY COALITION; AND FORMER SECRETARY, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

Mr. Flemming. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of 
appearing before this Committee. 

The Speaker of the House, in characterizing the programs that 
are under discussion at this time, including AFDC and SSI, wound 
up his characterization by saying we need to simply reach out, 
erase the slate and start over. 

I was a reporter for what is now the “U.S. News & World Report” 
at the beginning of the Franklin Roosevelt administration. Up to 
that time the national community had paid very little, if any, at- 
tention to promoting the hest interests of its people. I heard Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appeal to the national community to pool its re- 
sources, both public and private, in order to help one another deal 
with the hazards and vicissitudes of life. 

I saw one program after another emerge as a result of this ap- 
peal under the overall heading of Social Security. 1 have continued 
to see one President after another and one Congress after another 
build on this concept. 

I had the privilege of serving in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
in both his first and second terms, the first term as Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, the second term as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. I observed the President appealing to the Con- 
gress of the United States with success to stren^hen the Social Se- 
curity Program through very significant amendments for our social 
insurance program for retirees and also for survivors. 

I witnessed his appealing to the Congress with success to add the 
disabled to the Social Security Program. I saw him also recommend 
to the Congress a very liberal program designed to assist the elder- 
ly in dealing with their health care. In fact, I had the privilege of 
presenting that program to this Committee, and I am always proud 
of the fact that I did have the opportunity of presenting it. 

Likewise, as President Eisenhower thought in terms of a national 
community, I witnessed him recommend to the Congress and have 
the Congress accept the National Defense Education Act. In other 
words, President Eisenhower was a President who believed in 
building the national community. 

I also had the privilege of serving on the White House staff 
under President Nixon, particularly in 1972. In that year, I saw 
him sign a bill calling for a 20-percent increase in Social Security, 
the last overall increase that we have had. I saw him persuade the 
Congress of the United States that, as far as Social Security bene- 
fits are concerned, they should be adjusted annually for cost of liv- 
ing. 

I saw him also recommend to the Congress of the United States 
an income floor for the entire population. It passed the House, but 
the Senate would not accept it. Having failed to get a full loaf, he 
asked for half a loaf. He asked the Congress to approve the Supple- 
mental Security Income Program for the aged and blind and dis- 
abled. I also saw him recommend to the Congress of the United 
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States that the national community adopt a national health plan 
with employer mandates. He was a firm believer in the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the national community. 

I have also had the opportunity of serving under Democratic 
Presidents who have taken similar steps. It has been a bipartisan 
effort to bring into existence a national community that cares about 
its citizens. 

I had the privilege under President Bush’s administration to 
serve as chairman of a committee that did an indepth study of the 
Supplemental Security Income Program. We found that that pro- 
gram aided millions of people. We found it could be improved. We 
made recommendations for its improvement. 

I am proud to belong to a national community that is responding 
to the needs of millions of its citizens, but I do not believe that this 
is the time to erase the slate and start over again. I believe we 
should build on the accomplishments of the past and improve the 
role of the national community, as well as State and local commu- 
nities and also the private sector. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMOmr OF 

ARTHUR S. FI.EMMIHG 
Chair, Save Our Security Coalition 
Former Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 


I. Introduction 

A. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee on behalf of the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
program. 

B. The overall attempt to reduce the number of poor on both 
SSI and AFDC progreuns is to save money in order to reach a balanced 
budget by 2002. 

C. The Speaker of the House in describing this crusade 
against the poor characterized all the programs that are under 
consideration in the following manner: 

"They are a disaster. They ruin the poor. They create a culture of 
poverty and a culture of violence which is destructive to this 
civilization, and they have to be thoroughly replaced from the 
ground up. We need to simply reach out, erase the slate and start 
over. " 


D. I was a reporter for what is now the U.S. News and World 
Report at the beginning of the Franklin Roosevelt Administration. 

1. Up to that time, the national community had paid very 
little, if any, attention to promoting the best interests of its 
people . 

2. I heard Franklin Roosevelt appeal to the national 
community to pool its resources, both public and private, in order 
to help one another deal with the hazards and vicissitudes of life. 

3. I saw one program after another emerge as a result of 
this appeal. 

4. I have continued to see one President after another 
and one Congress after another build on this concept. 

5. I am proud to belong to a national community that has 
responded to the needs of millions of its citizens. 

E. Now we are told that the accomplishment of sixty years 
should be erased and we should start over. 

I I . Body 


A. When President Nixon, in 1972, called upon the national 
community by pooling its resourced, public and private, to provide 
assistance to the aged, blind, and disabled in dealing with the 
hazards and vicissitudes of life the nation responded and SSI was 
born . 
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1. It provides for a national income floor, which today 
is still below the poverty line. 

2. In August 1992, I submitted, as Chairman, a report on 
SSI by a panel of persons outside of government who had been 
appointed by Gwendolyn S. King, the Commissioner of Social Security 
under President Bush. 

B. Our group found that millions of persons had their 
standard of living lifted by SSI, although it was still below the 
poverty line. 

1. We concluded that SSI could be improved, and made 
suggestions for its improvement. 

2. We believed that it had made and was making a 
tremendous contribution to the people of our national community. 

C. H.R. 4 would strike at the heart of SSI and AFDC. 

1. It would terminate both programs as entitlement 

programs . 

2. In 1993, SSI approved the applications of 970,000 
persons who were entitled to benefits. 

D. If H.R. 4 became the law of the land some of the close to 
one million persons who each year are declared eligible for SSI 
would be told they could not claim their benefits because the 
Social Security Administration had run out of money. 

1. SSI would have to determine which persons were not 
going to receive their benefits on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 


2. Or it would be necessary to establish a system to 
determine those who needed the services more than others. 

3. The same would be true for the AFDC program. 

III. Conclusion 

A. Whatever system is used, thousands of eligible persons 
would be turned away in an arbitrary and capricious manner. 

B. We know that, although we are the wealthiest nation in the 
world, the rich are getting richer and the poor poorer. 

C. We should be engaged in a crusade to serve the poor by 
meeting their everyday needs but at the same time a crusade that 
does everything possible to aid the adults under both programs to 
find a place in the labor market. 

D. SSI and AFDC should be retained as entitlement programs. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Flemming. 

Mr. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RANDY JOHNSON, COUNTY COMMIS- 
SIONER, HENNEPIN, MINNESOTA; AND THIRD VICE 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

I am Randy Johnson, Commissioner of Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota, and third vice president of the National Association of 
Coxmties, NACO, which represents the Nation’s 3,000 counties. I 
am pleased to be before you today to talk about the county perspec- 
tive on welfare reform and to share some information about Min- 
nesota’s welfare reform program that has very strong bipartisan 
support in our State. 

In the interest of time, I will summarize my remarks and ask 
that my full statement be included in the record. 

The role of county governments in welfare varies widely among 
the States. In some States, welfare is solely a State responsibility. 
In 18 States, counties contribute to the administrative costs of 
AFDC, and in 11 States counties also help match the non-Federal 
share of benefits. Child welfare, child support, child care and other 
support services are also provided by counties. 

NACO shares many of the concerns and goals in welfare reform. 
We support the development of a comprehensive simplified welfare 
system that rewards work, strengthens families and trains people 
for jobs that promote long-term self-sufficiency. We agree that child 
support enforcement efforts need to be improved and enhanced. 

NACO is very concerned, however, about the effect that the 
capped block grant proposals will have on county government. 
NACO’s policy opposes block grants and spending caps for Federal 
entitlement programs, such as AFDC, food stamps and foster care. 
Our policy also supports maintaining the entitlement nature of 
these programs, both for State reimbursement and for individual 
benefits. 

Entitlement programs for low-income families and children are 
designed to provide basic subsistence needs. They respond to condi- 
tions of the national economy, such as inflation, unemployment and 
increases in poverty that are beyond the control of State and local 
governments. Under a capped block grant, there would be no addi- 
tional Federal funding available to meet increased demand for 
these services in case of a recession, and that is when the help is 
needed the most. 

Strict time limits are also a concern. NACO generally supports 
the concept of time-limited assistance. Our policy, however, does 
not specify specific time limits and further stipulates that they 
must be accompanied with adequate Federal funds for job training, 
job creation and support services, such as child and health care. 
The reason for our concern about strict time limits are that in some 
areas there may be not be suitable available employment and that 
welfare participants have different skill training needs. Local offi- 
cials should be able to determine time limits and whether to pro- 
vide education and training or require immediate job placement. 
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Another issue of great concern to counties is the proposed elimi- 
nation of benefits to legal immigrants. One reason for our concern 
is the possible increase in the number of people using emergency 
rooms and uncompensated care in county hospitals due to the 
elimination of basic Medicaid and other public health services. Es- 
tablishing and enforcing immigration policy is a Federal respon- 
sibility, and the Federal Government should therefore also have 
the financial responsibility for this population. 

While NACO generally opposes block grants in entitlement pro- 
grams, if these block grants are enacted, we have the following rec- 
ommendations: First, there must be some financial protection for 
State and local governments in the case of economic downturns. I 
understand that you are considering such a provision in the form 
of a rainy day fund. 

Second, flexibility must not stop at the State level. It must also 
be extended to local governments. Third, local elected officials must 
be involved in developing State plans. A mandate from the State 
Capitol in St. Paul is every bit as much of a mandate as one that 
comes from Washington, DC. Fourth, overly prescriptive require- 
ments should not be included. Fifth, there should be national per- 
formance goals, rather than strict requirements. These goals 
should be based on outcomes, rather than on meeting audit and eli- 
gibility requirements. Finally, NACO supports the national mini- 
mum benefits standard. This provision would become particularly 
important if both the AFDC and Food Stamp Programs are turned 
into block grants, because the food stamp benefit now serves as 
something of an equalizer in States that have low AFDC benefits. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, let 
me take a moment to tell you about what we are doing in Min- 
nesota with the Federal waiver that it took us 6 years to obtain. 
In 1994, Minnesota began a pilot program in seven counties called 
the Minnesota Family Investment Program or MFIP. My county of 
Hennepin, which includes Minneapolis and suburbs, is one of the 
State’s seven program sites. 

MFIP targets the likely long-term recipients, those under 22, 
never married, no diploma or GED. This is the group that in our 
State, and I think nationally, is by far the longest and most likely 
long-term recipients. Under MFIP, the 38-percent income disregard 
is not time limited, the 100-hour rule has been eliminated, and 
families can increase their income to about 150 percent of the pov- 
erty level. We have done this for only 7 months, Mr. Chairman, our 
success is preliminary, but very good. These are the types of pro- 
grams that we think States will enact and local governments will 
implement if we have the flexibility. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this oppor- 
tunity. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF RANDY JOHNSON 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, I AM RANDY JOHNSON, 

COMMISSIONER OF HENNEPIN COUNTY, MINNESOTA, AND THIRD VICE 

PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCUTTON OF COUNTIES (NACO). I AM 

VERY PLEASED TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY TO TALK ABOUT THE 

COUNTY PERSPECTIVE ON WELFARE REFORM AND TO SHARE WITH YOU 

SOME OF THE EXCITING THINGS WE ARE DOING IN MINNESOTA. IN THE 

INTEREST OF TIME, I WILL SUMMARIZE MY REMARKS AND ASK THAT MY 

FULL STATEMENT BE INCLUDED IN THE RECORD. 

THE ROLE OF COUNTY GOVERNMENTS IN WELFARE VARIES WIDELY 
AMONG STATES. IN SOME STATES WELFARE IS SOLELY A STATE 
RESPONSIBILITY. IN EIGHTEEN STATES COUNTIES CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OF THE AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN (AFDC). IN ELEVEN STATES, COUNTIES ALSO HELP MATCH THE 
NON-FEDERAL SHARE OF BENEFITS. CHILD WELFARE, CHILD SUPPORT, 
CHILD CARE, AND OTHER SUPPORT SERVICES ARE OFTEN PROVIDED BY 
COUNTIES. 

THE RESPONSIBHITY FOR GENERAL ASSISTANCE (USUALLY FOR 
SINGLE ADULTS WITHOUT DEPENDENTS) IS SOMETIMES SHARED BY THE 
STATE AND THE COUNTIES, AS IS THE CASE IN NEW YORK. IN OTHER 
STATES, SUCH AS CALIFORNIA, COUNTIES HAVE FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE. AS YOU KNOW, MR CHAIRMAN, YOUR STATE OF 
FLORIDA DOES NOT HAVE A GENERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, BUT SOME 
COUNTIES FUND EMERGENCY PROGRAMS. 
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NACO SHARES MANY OF YOUR CONCERNS AND GOALS IN WELFARE 
REFORM. WE SUPPORT THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE, 
SIMPLIFIED WELFARE REFORM SYSTEM THAT REWARDS WORK, 
STRENGTHENS FAMILIES, AND TRAINS PEOPLE FOR JOBS THAT PROMOTE 
LONG-TERM SELF-SUFFICIENCY. WE AGREE THAT CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS NEED TO BE ENHANCED. 

NACO IS VERY CONCERNED, HOWEVER, ABOUT TEE EFFECT THAT 
CAPPED BLOCK GRANT PROPOSALS WILL HAVE ON COUNTY GOVERNMENTS. 
NACO’S POLICY OPPOSES BLOCK GRANTS AND SPENDING CAPS FOR 
FEDERAL ENTITLEMENT PROGRAMS SUCH AS AFDC, FOOD STAMPS, AND 
FOSTER CARE. OUR POLICY ALSO SUPPORTS MAINTAINING THE 
ENTITLEMENT NATURE OF THESE PROGRAMS, BOTH FOR STATE 
REIMBURSEMENT AND INDIVIDUAL BENEFITS. 

ENTITLEMENT PROGRAMS FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES AND 
CHILDREN ARE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE BASIC SUBSISTENCE NEEDS. THEY 
RESPOND TO CONDITIONS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, SUCH AS 
INFLATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND INCREASES IN POVERTY THAT ARE 
BEYOND THE CONTROL OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. UNDER A 
CAPPED BLOCK GRANT, THERE WOULD BE NO ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
FUNDING AVAILABLE TO MEET THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR CASH 
ASSISTANCE AND OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES IN CASE OF A RECESSION. AND 
THAT IS WHEN THE HELP IS NEEDED THE MOST. SO OFTEN WE HEAR - AND 
MANY OF US WHO RUN FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE SAY - “WHEN TIMES GET 
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TOUGH, THE GOVERNMENT HAS TO TIGHTEN ITS BELT TOO.” THAT’S TRUE 
IN MANY AREAS. BUT WHEN “TIMES GET TOUGH” IS EXACTLY WHEN NEED 
FOR THESE TYPES OF ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE ARE THE GREATEST. 

WE BELIEVE THAT THERE ARE MANY THINGS THAT CAN BE DONE TO 
SIMPLIFY THE SYSTEM AND REMOVE BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT AND 
FAMILY FORMATION WITHOUT CHANGING TO CAPPED BLOCK GRANTS. 
THERE SHOULD BE UNIFORM RULES AND DEFINITIONS (PARTICULARLY FOR 
ASSETS SUCH AS AUTOMOBILES) AMONG FEDERAL MEANS-TESTED 
PROGRAMS SUCH AS AFDC, FOOD STAMPS AND MEDICAID. STATES SHOULD 
BE ALLOWED TO ELIMINATE THE 100 HOUR RULE AND INCREASE EARNINGS 
DISREGARDS WITHOUT GOING THROUGH THE WAIVER PROCESS. ANOTHER 
POSSIBHITY WOULD BE TO EXPAND THE WAIVER AUTHORITY FOR THE 
FOSTER CARE PROGRAM THAT CONGRESS ENACTED LAST YEAR. 

WELFARE REFORM MUST INCLUDE AN AGGRESSIVE FEDERAL 
STRATEGY TO CREATE JOBS, PARTICULARLY PRIVATE SECTOR JOBS. 
SUPPORT SERVICES SUCH AS HEALTH CARE, CHILD CARE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION ARE ESSENTIAL TO HELPING FAMILIES ACHIEVE LONG- 
TERM SELF-SUFFICIENCY. STATES SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO INCREASE 
TRANSmONAL SERVICES SUCH AS MEDICAID AND CHILD CARE BEYOND 
ONE YEAR WITH FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 

IN APRIL 1994, MINNESOTA BEGAN A PILOT PROGRAM IN SEA^ 
COUNTIES, CALLED THE MINNESOTA FAMILY INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
(MFIP). I WAS INVOLVED IN THE ADVISORY GROUP THAT DEVELOPED MFIP, 
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AND OBTAINED THE FEDERAL WAIVERS. MY COUNTY OF HENNEPIN, WHICH 
INCLUDES MINNEAPOLIS AND ITS SUBURBS, IS ONE OF THE STATE’S SEVEN 
PROGRAM SITES. UNDER MFIP THE 38% INCOME DISREGARD IS NOT TIME- 
LIMITED; THE lOO-HOUR RULE HAS BEEN ELIMINATED; AND FAMILIES CAN 
INCREASE THEIR INCOME TO ABOUT 150% OF THE POVERTY LEVEL BEFORE 
LEAVING MFIP. THE PROGRAM ALSO INCLUDES PERFORMANCE 
EXPECTATIONS AND REQUIRES THOSE WHO DO NOT LEAVE MFIP 
ASSISTANCE ON THEIR OWN TO WORK WITH A CASE MANAGER. IN SHORT, 
THE BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF MFIP IS THAT ABLE-BODIED PEOPLE SHOULD 
ALWAYS BE BETTER OFF WORKING THAN ON WELFARE; THAT THERE IS 
NOTHING WRONG WITH ASKING ABLE-BODIED WELFARE RECIPIENTS TO DO 
SOMETHING IN EXCHANGE FOR A GOVERNMENT CHECK; AND THAT THE 
GOAL OF WELFARE SHOULD BE SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

ALTHOUGH THE PROGRAM IS ONLY NINE MONTHS OLD, MFIP IS 
PRODUCING VERY ENCOURAGING PRELIMINARY RESULTS. THIRTY-TWO 
PERCENT OF THE URBAN FAMILIES ARE EMPLOYED, COMPARED TO 
FOURTEEN PERCENT IN THE NON-MFIP COMPARISON GROUP. FIFTY-TWO 
PERCENT OF THE RURAL FAMILIES ARE EMPLOYED COMPARED TO THIRTY- 
FOUR IN THE CONTROL GROUP. THE EARNINGS OF MFIP FAMILIES IN URBAN 
COUNTIES ARE ABOUT TEN PERCENT HIGHER THAN IN THE CONTROL 
GROUP. I HAVE BEEN TOLD THAT HENNEPIN COUNTY LEADS ALL URBAN 


COUNTIES IN THIS RESPECT. 
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ONE OF THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF WELFARE REFORM SHOULD BE 
TO PROTECT CHILDREN. SOME OF THE PROVISIONS IN THE PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT SUCH AS FAMILY CAPS, AND DENYING BENEFITS TO 
CHILDREN FOR WHOM PATERNITY HAS NOT ESTABLISHED ARE THEREFORE 
VERY TROUBLING. ONE OF THE UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES OF THESE 
PROPOSALS COULD BE TO INCREASE FOSTER CARE PLACEMENTS. 

IN MANY JUVENILE COURT STATUTES, THE DEFINITION OF NEGLECT 
INCLUDES LACK OF FOOD, CLOTHING, SHELTER, AND MEDICAL CARE. THE 
COMBINATION OF CAPPED BLOCK GRANTS AND DENIAL OF BENEFITS TO 
CHILDREN WOULD COMPOUND THE PROBLEM. WE MUST PRESERVE A 
NATIONAL SAFETY NET FOR CHILDREN; ONE OF ITS MOST IMPORTANT 
COMPONENTS IS CONTINUING FOSTER CARE AS AN ENTITLEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

STRICT TIME LIMITS ARE ALSO A CONCERN. NACO GENERALLY 
SUPPORTS THE CONCEPT OF TIME-LIMITED ASSISTANCE. OUR POLICY, 
HOWEVER, DOES NOT SPECIFY SPECIFIC TIME LIMITS AND FURTHER 
STIPULATES THAT THEY MUST BE ACCOMPANIED WITH ADEQUATE 
FEDERAL FUNDS FOR JOB TRAINING, JOB CREATION, AND SUPPORT 
SERVICES SUCH AS CHILD CARE AND HEALTH CARE. THE REASONS FOR OUR 
CONCERN ABOUT STRICT TIME LIMITS ARE THAT IN SOME AREAS THERE 
MAY NOT BE SUFFICIENT AVAILABLE EMPLOYMENT, AND IHAT WELFARE 
PARTICIPANTS HAVE DIFFERENT SKILLS TRAINING NEEDS. LOCAL 


OFFICIALS SHOULD BE ABLE TO DETERMINE TIME LIMITS AND WHETHER 
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TO PROVIDE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OR REQUIRE IMMEDUTE JOB 
PLACEMENT. 

ANOTHER ISSUE OF GREAT CONCERN TO COUNTIES IS THE PROPOSED 
ELIMINATION OF BENEFITS TO LEGAL IMMIGRANTS. NACO STRONGLY 
OPPOSES ELIMINATING PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY FOR LEGAL IMMIGRANTS. 
THE MAJORITY OF LEGAL IMMIGRANTS WORK AND CONTRIBUTE THEIR 
SHARE OF TAXES. THEY ARE OFTEN, HOWEVER, EMPLOYED IN VERY LOW 
PAYING JOBS THAT DO NOT PROVIDE BENEFITS SUCH AS HEALTH CARE. 
MANY OLDER IMMIGRANTS WHO QUALIFY FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY 
INCOME DO SO BECAUSE THEY CAME TO THIS COUNTRY AT AN OLDER AGE 
AND DID NOT WORK THE NECESSARY QUARTERS TO QUALIFY FOR SOCUL 
SECURITY. 

WE ARE VERY CONCERNED ABOUT THE EFFECT THAT THESE 
RESTRICTIONS WELL HAVE ON LOCAL PROGRAMS. ONE AREA THAT IS 
PARTICULARLY TROUBLESOME IS THE POSSIBLE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER 
OF PEOPLE USING EMERGENCY ROOMS AND UNCOMPENSATED CARE IN 
COUNTY HOSPITALS DUE TO THE ELIMINATION OF BASIC MEDICAID AND 
OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES. ESTABLISHING AND ENFORCING 
IMMIGRATION POLICY IS A FEDERAL RESPONSIBIUTY, AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD THEREFORE ALSO HAVE THE FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THIS POPULATION. 
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WHILE NACO GENERALLY OPPOSES BLOCK GRANTS IN ENTITLEMENT 
PROGRAMS, IF THESE BLOCK GRANTS ARE ENACTED , I HAVE THE 
FOLLOWING RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1) THERE MUST BE SOME FINANCIAL PROTECTION FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN THE CASE OF ECONOMIC DOWNTURNS. I UNDERSTAND 
THAT YOU ARE CONSIDERING SUCH A PROVISION IN THE FORM OF A “RAINY 
DAY” FUND. 

2) FLEXIBILITY MUST NOT STOP AT THE STATE LEVEL. IT MUST ALSO BE 
EXTENDED TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. IN MINNESOTA WE HAVE URBAN 
COUNTIES, SUBURBAN COUNTIES, RURAL COUNTIES, AND INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS, ALL WITH DIFFERENT CHARACTERISTICS AND DIFFERENT 
NEEDS. 

3) LOCAL ELECTED OFFICIALS MUST BE INVOLVED IN DEVELOPING STATE 
PLANS. A MANDATE FROM THE STATE CAPITAL IN ST. PAUL IS EVERY BIT 
AS MUCH OF A MANDATE AS ONE THAT COMES FORM WASHINGTON, D.C.. 

4) OVERLY PRESCRIPTIVE REQUIREMENTS SHOULD NOT BE INCLUDED. 

5) THERE SHOULD BE NATIONAL PERFORMANCE GOALS RATHER THAN 
STRICT REQUIREMENTS. THESE GOALS SHOULD BE BASED ON OUTCOMES 
RATHER THAN ON MEETING AUDIT AND ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS. ONE 
OF THE MAJOR GOALS SHOULD BE MOVING FAMILIES INTO LONG-TERM 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY. OTHER BENCHMARKS COULD INCLUDE INCREASED 
HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION RATES FOR TEENAGE PARENTS, INCREASED 
PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT, AND REDUCTIONS IN TEENAGE PREGNANCY. 
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IN ADDITION, NACO SUPPORTS A NATIONAL MINIMUM BENEFIT 
STANDARD. THIS PROVISION WOULD BECOME PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT 
IF BOTH THE AFDC AND FOOD STAMP PROGRAMS ARE TURNED INTO BLOCK 
GRANTS BECAUSE THE FOOD STAMP BENEFIT NOW SERVES AS SOMETHING 
OF AN EQUALIZER IN STATES THAT HAVE LOW AFDC BENEFITS. WITHOUT 
SUCH A STANDARD, THOSE IN NEED WILL BE DRAWN TO AND ULITMATELY 
OVERWHELM JURISDICTIONS WHERE PEOPLE ARE TRYING TO DO MORE TO 
HELP T HEIR NEIGHBORS IN NEED. 

IN CLOSING, I WOULD LIKE TO ADDRESS CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT. THIS SHOULD BE A MAJOR COMPONENT OF ANY FEDERAL 
WELFARE REFORM LEGISLATION. CONGRESS NEEDS TO SEND A STRONG 
MESSAGE THAT THIS IS A NATIONAL PRIORITY AND MUST ENHANCE 
FEDERAL EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE SYSTEM. THIS SHOULD INCLUDE 
INCREASED FEDERAL MATCHING RATES, GIVING STATES ACCESS TO 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE DATA, HELPING STATES WITH THE COST OF 
NEW AUTOMATED SYSTEMS, AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

AGAIN, THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO EXPRESS THE VIEWS OF 
COUNTIES ON THIS ISSUE OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO OUR NATION. 
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6L. Rasolution oa Fcdanl Welfare Reform 

WHEREAS, Ptesident Qinton has sobmised legisMao to Congnss fi>r nuqor 
Testructunog of die wel£ue system that inchides pme^les long sqtpoited by the 
Naaonal Associadon of Counties in Ihe American County Platfiinn; and 

WHEREAS, the legislation’s principles include: 

• Making Work Pay, with incentives that aocouiagefimilics to woric and not 
stay on wel&te, ^ that help is available to casun that they can woik and 
ad^uately suppoit a ftmily: 

• Improved Child Suppoit Enfotcaneat, with lesponsibilityafborii parents to 
siqipoit their children and stnnga systems fiir idcodiying fitfacts and 
ensuring their support; 

• Education, Traming, and other Services to help people get offweifioe and stay 
off, building on the Family Suppoit Act of 19SS as a base; 

• Time^limited Transitional Suppoit System, in which those who are healthy 
and ^le to work will be expcnted to move off welfire quickly, and those who 
cannot find jobs should be provided with woik and espied to si^poit theii 

fitmilix; mA 

WHEREAS, the Administration had an eidensive consultation process with the 
National Association of Counties end other astional oigiminn'ons; and 

WHEREAS, many of the pnposala pending before Congnas would finance 
welfare reform through reductions or eapi in entitlement program s and would reduce or 
e limina te immigrants' eligibili^ for a number of fodeial programa and these financing 
mechanisms would shift costs to county and state governments; and 

WHEREAS, counties and states will have to make significant changes in the way 
programs are operated, changes that require staff training and acquisitian of new 
equipment which could adversely aflect the delivery of these services or cause an 
ineieise in the state and/or local fiscal re^onsfinlity; and 

WHEREAS, in order for welfore re form to soccecd, every affiat must be made to 
ensure that employment is available to those «"»tnm the oansition to work: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Nationai Associa ti o n of Counties 
commends the Clinton Administiatian for "“Iring conTichenshre welfore r eform a 
legislative priority, to end the current, uiiwoiiabie system ofpubltc assistance programs, 
and for their extensive oonsuhation process; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that any welfare refinm that iiiclndes time-limited 
eligibility for aasistaiice and transitional support services, must also 
provide adequate federal funding fiv the necessary job tzainiiig; job pfoccnaent, 
continued subsisteitee grants, health care coverage, child can, trao^oitatioo, and 
adminisnanon; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that welfore reform must include an aggressive 
federal strategy to create jobs that promote duribie self-sofDcieacy; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the entitlement natnre of public assistance 
and social services programs should be preserved in resuucturing welfore. bofo for 
payments to states, and for individusl benefits; and 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Association of Counties 
reaffirms its strong opposition to proposals that would shift costs to county govenunents, 
such as endtlement program caps and reductions, and eliminating or reducing 
iminigiants’ eligibility for foderal programs; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that counties and states must have the flexibility 
and adequate time to design and implement a pr o g i am that will meet the needs of the 
local population and the local employment iniuket;aad 

BE IT FURTHER RESOL V^ that the National Association of Counties urges 
the Congress and the Administration to enact and implement the progtam simplification 
recommendations of the Welfoie Simplification and Coordination Advisoiy Committee 
and the American Public Wellate A s soc i a ti on's Progr am Coordination Taslc Force; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Association of Counties 
strongly supports waiving the state matching requiiement for the Job Oppominities and 
Basic Skills progtam. and substantially increasing the fedenl match for the At>Risk Child 
Cate program, and Child Support Enforcement; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that federal \velfare lefoim should incoipotate 
electronic technology improvements, espectaily electronic benefit transfets, in revising 
and testructuring public assistance benefit programs; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that in order to encourage experimentation and 
improvements in the welfse system, as sn interim step, the fedenl govemmenl should 
remove the "cost neutnl” criterion for waivers snd demonstnuion programs and simplify 
the procedures for qrproving state and county applications for such waivers; and 

BE n FURTHER RESOLVED that in oider to encounge the success of welfore 
lefonn the National Association ofCouniies supports the inclusion of the job tnining 
delivery system as the wotkforce development vdiide for m^or coordination among the 
partners, including human services, education, and local elected officials; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Association of Counties 
supports the Administration's proposed elimination of the cutrent JOBS targeting 
requirement, but is concerned about the proposed penalties fiw foiluie to meet new 
perfornuiice standards. New standards must be phased-in and counties must be involved 
in their development 

Adopted August 4, 1994 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Ms. Dunn will inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. No questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Johnson, it is interesting. We met over the weekend with 
Governors and both Members of the Senate and the House, along 
with some local elected officials, and I think there were two county 
elected officials present at the Welfare Summit. 

Tell me a little bit more about flexibility and how local govern- 
ments can participate in the flexibility of this so-called block grant 
program that we are talking about. The reason I say that, one of 
the mayors indicated that if local governments are not participants 
in this, they are the ones that will have to pick up all of the real 
problems that will be a spinoff of any type of block grant program. 
By giving the States all the flexibility that they want, cutting peo- 
ple off the welfare rolls will make many more problems that we are 
not talking about or addressing in this welfare proposal that is be- 
fore this Committee today. Can you elaborate a little bit more on 
that? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, Congressman. Every State is different in how 
it administers welfare. Some States do not even have counties and 
counties obviously are not involved. In other States, counties are 
the primary deliverer of AFDC and other welfare services, as in my 
State. 

My State might be a good example. In Minnesota, we have large 
urban areas, we have suburban areas, we have rural areas, and we 
have Indian reservations. We have differences in those four areas 
as to costs, needs, transportation, and job and employment avail- 
ability. Just as a one-size-fits-all national welfare system is not 
going to work in every State, in many States a one-size-fits-all 
State system is not going to work. 

What we want to do is make sure that in those States where 
counties are expected to deliver welfare services, counties also have 
a role up front in saying how those services need to be delivered. 
We are the ones on the front lines in any State. 

Mr. Ford. Will the Governors make sure that the county role 
will be protected, or should we do it from the Federal level? 

Mr. Johnson. Congressman, on behalf of NACO, we would like 
some assurance in the legislation that where local governments are 
responsible for implementing and delivering these services, that we 
will have a role to play in designing them. I know that many of 
the Governors are very open to this and other Governors perhaps 
have not thought about it, and in some States it is really not a rel- 
evant consideration. 

Mr Ford. Mr. Grubbs, you talked about automating the child 
enforcement methods. Do you have any idea or suggestion as to 
what Federal standards should be in place as we proceed, in what 
you talked about earlier in automating the child enforcement meth- 
ods? 

We have heard from so many States and so many Governors in 
recent days, and all have indicated that the system under current 
law has not been able to work, when those absent or deadbeat fa- 
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thers or the noncustodial parent, crosses State lines, child support 
enforcement becomes very difficult. 

Although if I drove in your State and got a traffic ticket, natu- 
rally, if I did not pay that ticket in 30 days, I am going to get my 
license revoked in my State. That is not true when one crosses the 
State hne under the child support enforcement laws that are now 
in place. We do not have in place a mechanism to automate that 
would protect the children and assist in the collection of child sup- 
port moneys. 

Mr. Grubbs. Mr. Ford, I think you identified obviously one of the 
biggest problems still facing the child support program, and that is 
the whole issue of interstate enforcement. Some States have very, 
very good laws and their programs frankly are better than in other 
States. 

Our biggest concern, however, is to have the Federal Government 
available in a positive and productive way to help the States under- 
stand how programs work in other States, what ways that it could 
be improved in States that are not doing as well, but not 
micromanaging the way that actually occurs when it is imple- 
mented by a State or county IV— D agency. 

I am afraid there has been a little bit too much of that in this 
program. I think there are some States that have taken the lead 
in improving their interstate enforcement. Many of the provisions 
that are included in the Democratic welfare reform provisions have 
come from the initiation of States, and I think that is the best way 
to let it continue. Frankly, Tennessee is one of the leading States 
in the privatization effort. They are doing a tremendous job at im- 
proving child support by contracting a lot of the public programs 
to some of the private sector firms that I mentioned. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grubbs, in your testimony you supported early paternity es- 
tablishment, and I was wondering why is that important, and 
would you consider this to be, if we do go to a block grant system, 
an appropriate guideUne or a specific condition of funding? 

Mr. Grubbs. I think one of the most critical parts of the IV-D 
Program is early paternity establishment. The problem that has 
been faced by the States and by the Title IV-D Program is that too 
often at the point we are asked to establish paternity, the case is 
years old. We may not have the slightest idea of how to locate the 
alleged father. 

The early paternity establishment efforts that have begun in 
many of the States are in the hospital at the time the mother and 
the alleged father are there. We are attempting to obtain voluntary 
acknowledgments. We are trying to set up programs in hospitals 
that can conduct genetic testing right on the spot, so that a positive 
identification of the father can occur, and that will save the Fed- 
eral Government a tremendous amount of money in the long run, 
as opposed to a much later contested-type legal proceeding to es- 
tablish paternity. 

Mr. English. I also noticed that you testified in favor of States, 
particularly interstate compacts for child support, rather than a 
federally operated system. Why do you make that argument, and 
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what do you think the relative advantages are of interstate com- 
pacts? 

Mr. Grubbs. I think one of the advantages to having the States 
make these compacts and determine for themselves the best way 
to improve interstate cooperation is because they are the ones actu- 
ally operating these programs. They are there with the clients 
being served by the program, and they are there locating absent fa- 
thers and getting them to pay child support. The Federal Office of 
Child Support Enforcement, while it has an appropriate role at 
some policy level, does not have the firsthand knowledge or experi- 
ence to operate really any significant component of this program. 
The States understand the program. The States and local govern- 
ments vmderstand this program the best. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Beyond that, Mr. Chairman, I simply have more of a comment 
than a question for Commissioner Johnson. I have a certain 
amount of sympathy for NACO’s position, as a former local elected 
official myself and someone who was involved in seeing the effects 
of mandates being passed down from both the Federal and State 
level. 

But I must tell you, sir, I am not in complete sympathy with 
your testimony, for a variety of reasons. I see that you oppose block 
grants on a number of grounds, one of them being that you as 
counties should be involved in designing the local programs. I real- 
ly do not think we should be dictating that necessarily to the 
States. I understand the historic tension between local government 
and State government and, again, I have participated in it. But it 
seems to me that this is an argument you should be posing to the 
States. 

You make the point that has been made here before that block 
grants, if the funding formula is not somehow tied into allowing for 
an economic downturn, might impose certain burdens on States. 
But then you concede the point that the Chairman has made re- 
peatedly, that we are looking to design a system that provides 
funding to account for that. I can tell you that I am strongly com- 
mitted to providing that kind of insurance. 

Finally, I see that you Unk your support for time limits to their 
being indeterminate at the Federal level and that they be tied to 
more funding for job creation. Now, I understand that the counties 
would enjoy very much having additional Federal funds to work 
with on job creation projects, but I myself do not feel that time lim- 
its should be wired into those funding questions. I believe that we 
can provide flexible block grants that address the concerns of local- 
ities and of State policymakers, and I believe that block grants 
right now provide a much greater opportunity for innovation than 
the current system provides. 

So I hope you will take back to some of your colleagues, as I have 
already expressed to many of my local county officials, that I think 
block grants really are the way to go. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Just real briefly, Mr. Johnson, I share some of your concerns 
about the counties having more control and cities having more con- 
trol. I think that what we need to do here at the Federal level is 
get it back to the States, and then it is up to you at the local levels 
to make sure the States get some of the influence and some of the 
power back to the State and local governments. 

I think that a lot of us that were just elected were elected on that 
premise, that we believe the more control we can have closer to the 
people, the way our government was originally set up, the better 
the government can be accountable, the better the funds can be 
used, everything just works out better in the long run. It can be 
privatized much more easily. So I think we support in general what 
you want. It is just not up to us to make the States prompt local 
involvement. 

Mr. Flemming, I do have a question for you. You mentioned in 
your written testimony that SSI should be kept the same. We have 
heard some pretty dramatic testimony on a lot of fraud and abuse 
that goes on with SSI. SSI was originally set up obviously for se- 
verely disabled, elderly and children, and now we have a lot of 
abuse going on because they have so broadened the definition of 
who can receive SSI, including people that are drug addicts. Do you 
feel that it should be continued as is, or should this Committee be 
looking at reforming some of the abuses that are going on in SSI? 

Mr. Flemming. I did not quite get the latter part of your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Ensign. Drug addicts right now are classified to receive SSI 
the same as somebody who has cerebral palsy. 

Mr. Flemming. Let me address myself to the drug addicts and 
alcohol addicts. I know that that is a problem. Congress a number 
of years ago passed a law saying that there should be representa- 
tive payees injected into the Supplemental Security Income Pro- 
gram. These would be volunteers from the private sector who 
would serve as monitors in certain instances. 

A little later on, Congress specified that SSI must provide a rep- 
resentative payee for an alcohol addict or a drug addict. Congress 
has since then provided that these public representative payees 
will work with them for a period of 3 years, try to get them into 
a program that will bring about a cure, but after 3 years, they are 
to be dropped. 

Personally, I think that was a great idea, but the trouble is it 
is an unfunded mandate. The Congress of the United States has 
never provided any money for the representative payees. The 
claims experts and representatives at SSI have had to absorb that 
and, as time has gone on, that workload has become greater and 
greater. 

I feel that if the Congress will back up the legislation which went 
through this particular Committee, that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will give them some resources so that they can work on that 
problem. They can get a very constructive result. Personally, I do 
not agree with the idea of dropping them at the end of 3 years. It 
may be that we have not succeeded at the end of 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Flemming, we had testimony in front of this 
Committee from people that are treating some of these people that 
the worst thing that we can possibly do for some of these people 
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is to give them the cash benefits that we are doing right now, and 
the reason behind that is they said that people that were starting 
with successful treatment, as soon as they started getting these 
cash benefits, they started supporting their drug habits with this. 
We had a lot of testimony that said to stop this, you are hurting 
these people you are trying to help. 

Mr. Flemming. My only point is allow representative payees to 
work with individuals, and if they find that one thing is not work- 
ing, let them try something else. But keep in mind the fact that 
when we drop them, then some institution of society is going to 
pick them up at a much greater expense than we have incurred in 
working with them as individuals. I believe there is a possibility 
of working with individuals and bringing about a constructive re- 
sult, and I believe these representative payees who are volunteers 
can do a very good job along that particular line. But give them a 
chance to keep working with the individual in an effort to bring 
that about. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Pearce, if I might ask you, because you have worked with 
people in the welfare system, to sum up what you think, based on 
your experience, what the best answers are. Clearly, the system in 
many, many, many cases is not working. What works and what 
does not work? 

Ms. Pearce. What works is to provide for individuals what they 
need. Some individuals when they come under welfare are ready to 
leave, and, as we know, many do leave very quickly and get jobs. 
They just need help with job search. Many others, the majority 
have serious barriers in terms of education and job skills. 

What works is a combination of education and specific job skills. 
What we think works particularly with people with low literacy 
skills is functional context literacy, where they learn their math 
skills at the same time as they are learning carpentry, and putting 
them into jobs that are high-paying traditional jobs or nontradi- 
tional jobs or postsecondary education. 

If we simply push women back into the work force without any 
kind of education and training, they have already done this work. 
Many of them have already been on welfare. Half of welfare appli- 
cants are reapplicants. They have tried to make it out there and 
they find they cannot. Two-thirds of those who go out for a job find 
that they cannot support themselves and their fiimily in return. To 
break that cycle, we need to provide job training. 

We are not talking about years and years and years. We are talk- 
ing about specific training, particularly in nontraditional jobs. That 
really works. We have a whole group of people in class after class 
who graduate from our program and many of the other progr ams 
from the programs that the Petitioners’ Panel represents who can 
show that. 

One of the things that has happened is that the JTPA has a new 
act, nontraditional employment for women, which is being imple- 
mented. That has resulted in more and more women through 
JTPA, many of whom are welfare recipients, about 40 percent are 
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welfare recipients, getting training in nontraditional jobs that pay 
living wages, and they get off of welfare and off of all subsidy. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. Grubbs, one of the questions we are going to be considering 
in terms of support relates to the establishment of paternity. You 
have had a lot of experience. What should we do where the woman 
cooperates, but the State is not able to establish paternity right 
away? What should the system do in that case? 

Mr. Grubbs. Mr. Levin, that is a problem and we see it in the 
child support enforcement program all the time. I can remember 
the first time when I was working in a FV— D agency when I saw 
the woman asked to provide the name of the father on our applica- 
tion form; “Joe,” and it made it a very, very difficult problem for 
rV-D workers to try to follow up on. 

Obviously, there must be a much stronger effort, particularly at 
intake, and with the FV-D Program some of that intake is going 
to occur in welfare offices, if you are dealing with AFDC clients. 
Much more has to be done to try to elicit names and to get some 
accuracy into at least the likelihood of who may be a father. Once 
we do that, genetic testing can take over. But that is a tough issue 
and it is one that, as more time goes by from the birth until the 
time we attempt to establish paternity, the tougher it is going to 
get. 

Again, 1 go back and say early paternity establishment in the 
hospitals, ideally with positive genetic testing, is going to be the 
best way to resolve that issue. 

Mr. Levin. 1 think that is agreed. Where the woman cooperates, 
how should the system respond if paternity cannot be established 
right away? 

Mr. Grubbs. Obviously, for the child support enforcement pro- 
gram, the responsibility pretty much ends there. If there is simply 
no way that we can identify a father in order to try to establish 
the child support obligation, the IV-D Program’s responsibility 
pretty much ends there and the 

Mr. Levin. What do you think should happen within the AFDC 
system? 

Mr. Grubbs. That is not my area of expertise. Obviously. 1 think 
in some of those situations clearly, if it is a family in need, they 
have to be taken care of, but it is not simply going to come through 
child support enforcement. If we do not have a father, then we are 
not going to be able to establish child support and provide that 
family with the support that they need. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson, Mr. Liederman on the prior panel was referring to 
some statistical information coming out of Wisconsin. 1 do not know 
whether you heard his testimony. In looking to the way the Con- 
gress should be talking about getting things down to the local level, 
are you seeing that cooperation in your State? 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, we are beginning to see it now. We 
had a situation, a political situation in our State 8 years ago where 
a legislative session came to a bitter impasse over reforming AFDC 
and other welfare programs, whether to cut some benefits and pro- 
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vide greater incentives with that money, or whether to just in- 
crease benefits and give more money to more people more quickly. 

The Governor’s recommendation was to appoint a 10-member 
blue ribbon bipartisan commission, appointing people from the far 
left and the far right to look at AFDC welfare reform. I was asked 
to cochair that commission, and it was expected, because we 
spanned the spectrum that there was no chance over the 5 months 
we had hearings to come to an agreement. We came to the unani- 
mous agreement on how we thought AFDC should be reformed 
within our State. It was not a compromise where everybody grudg- 
ingly gave things. It was an enthusiastic agreement. It took us 
about 6 years to get the waivers from the Federal Government, and 
we approached the Federal Government on a very bipartisan basis. 

Chairman Shaw. Your Governor, by the way, has been very ac- 
tive in helping to form a 

Mr. Johnson. Our Governor is now very supportive of the Min- 
nesota Family Investment Program. He has had some other welfare 
reform initiatives that, quite frankly, at the logical level we have 
not been enthusiastic about, that we thought did not reflect what 
was really going on in the cities and counties. He is a very strong 
supporter of the Family Investment Program now. 

When he was at the President’s meeting on welfare reform over 
the weekend, he very strongly supported it. It works in our State. 
We know what works in our State. And when we talk about flexi- 
bility, this is the kind of program that I think will work in most 
States. I am not going to say it is going to work in every State. 
What we are doing is targeting our likely long-term recipients. In 
our State, the numbers are a little bit different from the national 
averages. 

We know that in our State most people use AFDC exactly the 
way it was intended, that they come on, they use it for 2 to 3 years, 
they stabilize their families, they work their way off, they marry 
their way off or they get off of it. So let us not put a whole lot more 
money and resources into that group. Let us put our resources into 
the likely long-term recipients who over a 20-year period of time 
eat up most of the benefits and are not becoming self-sufficient. 

That is where the Minnesota Family Investment Program tries 
to put our resources, not to skim the cream, not to help somebody 
who is likely to get off in 24 months to get off in 23 months, but 
to take the person who is very likely to be a long-term recipient 
and provide the resources, provide the expectation. We do not think 
there is anything wrong in our State to expect an able-bodied per- 
son to do something in exchange for a government check, and that 
is the essence of the Family Investment Program. 

Chairman Shaw. I was in that meeting with your Governor and 
he was a very active participant, and I might say, very proud of 
what you all are doing in Minnesota, as was Governor Thompson 
of Wisconsin. I think you are going down parallel tracks and work- 
ing the same way. 

What effect has the imposition of the new welfare standards had, 
if any, on the poverty rates in Minnesota? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not have any statistical evidence, but in our 
State the poverty rate depends more on how strong our economy 
is, than it does on almost anjd;hing else. The best welfare program 
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of all, in my opinion, is a booming economy. That is the best wel- 
fare program. But we do not always have a booming economy, and 
even in a booming economy there are people who need additional 
assistance. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much. I appreciate this panel. 
You have done an excellent job for us and contributed much to our 
efforts. Thank you very much. 

If the next panel would come up to the desk, we have Erica 
Tollett, who is senior public policy analyst of the National Black 
Child Development Institute, Inc.; Hon. Ed Austin, mayor of the 
city of Jacksonville in my home State of Florida, on behalf of the 
National League of Cities and the Florida League of Cities; Hon. 
Robert Gaffney, county executive of Suffolk County, New York, who 
will be accompanied by one of our freshman members, Mr. Forbes; 
Robert Fersh, president of the Food Research and Action Center; 
and Sharon Darling, founder and chief executive officer of the Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy. 

We have each of your written testimonies which will be made a 
part of the permanent record of this hearing. You may summarize 
or proceed as you wish. 

Ms. Tollett. 

STATEMENT OF ERICA E. TOLLETT, SENIOR PUBLIC POLICY 

ANALYST, NATIONAL BLACK CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

INSTITUTE, me. 

Ms. Tollett. Good morning. Chairman Shaw and Members of 
the Subcommittee. 

I am Erica Tollett and I am senior public policy analyst for the 
National Black Child Development Institute located here in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

These hearings are important, because the Federal Government 
can make a positive difference in the lives of people. For example. 
Federal antipoverty programs initiated in the sixties reduced the 
country’s poverty rate from 22.2 percent in 1960 to 12.8 percent in 
1968. Poverty influences family formation, causes poor health and 
creates conditions for crime and violence. The best way to end pov- 
erty is with a good paying job. Good paying jobs would greatly re- 
duce the need for welfare in America. Employment builds self- 
esteem which enables parents to do a better job in their role as 
parents. 

We at NBCDI agree that improvements are needed in the cur- 
rent welfare system, and we have three suggestions for improving 
it. Congress must lead efforts to create jobs. States must require 
parents to participate in long-term parenting programs, and early 
childhood education and child care programs must be expanded. 

Although a reformed welfare system must emphasize work. Con- 
gress must address the need to create jobs to enable people to 
work, especially African-Americans. We were pleased to note that, 
for the first time since 1974, the black unemplo 3 ment rate for the 
month of December 1994 was in single digits, at 9.8 percent. How- 
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ever, the average unemployment rate for blacks in all of 1994 was 
11.5 percent, compared to 5.3 percent for whites. 

Our work at NBCDI indicates that you do not have to “cajole, 
lure or force adults off welfare and into paid employment as quick- 
ly as possible,” as stated in the Personal Responsibility Act. Adults 
want to work. Legislative language must be written in a way that 
does not demean poor Americans. 

Double digit unemployment and a 33-percent poverty rate have 
greatly diminished the health and well-being of too many African- 
American families in this country. Families in our urban areas are 
experiencing the distress of unemployment and poverty that rivals 
floods. Earthquakes and hurricanes. The unemployment rate of 
blacks should be at least cut in half. 

Many jobs could be created in our cities, such as working in the 
health care field, work crews to repair public housing, remodeling 
housing and child care. Mothers in our Spirit of Excellence Parent 
Empowerment Program, which we call PEP, have expressed an in- 
terest in these jobs. Our PEP Program provides life skills, 
parenting skills and child development information to young low- 
income parents of children from birth to age 3 here in Washington, 
DC. Of course, as jobs are created, the need for training becomes 
important. 

So when parents are equipped, educated and employed, their 
children grow and thrive. Based upon our PEP Program, we believe 
that in a reformed welfare system. States should require parents 
to participate in a parenting program when they apply for benefits, 
and programs must be long term. 

While PEP initially focused on the mother, many fathers, uncles 
and grandfathers have become involved. Fathers need support 
groups. We also need more onsite child care centers in public hous- 
ing and poor urban and rural settings. No matter what the income 
level, when parents are comfortable with their child care arrange- 
ments, they are able to stay more focused on their job or school ob- 
ligations, and their confidence as parents is increased, as well as 
their productivity as workers. 

High quality early childhood experiences form the foundation for 
the healthy development of children. Strengthening family life 
should be one of the most important policy goals for Federal, State 
and local governments. We know that the overall well-being of chil- 
dren is very much influenced by parental education and family in- 
come. Employment, parenting programs, and child care are basic 
elements to strengthening family life. Children cannot be separated 
from the circumstances and the needs of their parents when poli- 
cies are developed for children and families. 

So there is more leadership that is needed at the Federal, State 
and local levels to at least cut in half the unemployment rate expe- 
rience by African-Americans, and we need to reduce the high pov- 
erty rate among African-Americans. 
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Finally, there must be special attention to the circumstances of 
African-American men. While it is necessary to emphasize pater- 
nity establishment and child support enforcement, it is also impor- 
tant to recognize that children need empowered fathers. A re- 
formed welfare system must support the role of fathers. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Tollett, I hate to interrupt. The balance of 
your statement will be certainly made a part of the record. 

Ms. Tollett. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ERICA E. TOLLETT 
NATIONAL BLACK CHILD DEVELOPMENT INSTITOTE 

Chairman Shaw, I am Erica E. Tollett, Senior Public Policy 
Analyst for the National Black Child Development Institute (NBCDI) 
located in Washington, O.C. The mission of NBCDI is to Improve 
the quality of life of African American children, youth and 
families through direct services, public education programs, 
leadership training, and research. The Institute is 25 years old 
and has a network of 42 volunteer affiliates across the country. 

These hearings are important because the federal government 
can make a positive difference in the lives of people. For 
example, federal anti-poverty programs initiated in the 1960s 
reduced the country's poverty rate from 22.2 percent in 1960 to 
12,8 percent in 1968. Poverty influences family formation, causes 
poor health, and creates conditions for crime and violence. The 
best way to end poverty is with a good paying job. Good paying 
jobs would greatly reduce the need for welfare in America. Able- 
bodied men and women should work. Employment builds self-esteem 
which enables parents to do a better job in their role as parents. 

We agree that improvements are needed in the current welfare 
system. As a children's organization concerned about the well- 
being of children and families, an improved welfare system will 
have important benefits for the healthy development of the more 
than 9 million children in families receiving Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children (AFDC) . 

We have three suggestions for improving the current welfare 
system. 


1. Congress must lead efforts to create jobs. 

2. States must require parents to participate in long-term 
parenting programs. 

3. Early childhood education/child care programs must be 
expanded. 


CONGRESS MUST LEAD EFFORTS TO CREATE JOBS 

Although a reformed welfare system must emphasize work, 
Congress must address the need to create jobs to enable people to 
work, especially African Americans. We were pleased to note that 
for the first time since 1974 the Black unemployment rate for the 
month of December 1994 was in single digits, at 9.8 percent. 
However, the average unemployment rate for Blacks in 1994 was 11.5 
percent compared to 5.3 percent for Whites. 

Our work at NBCDI indicates that you do not have to "cajole, 
lure, or force adults off welfare and into paid employment as 
quickly as possible,” as stated in the Personal Responsibility Act. 
Adults want to work. Legislative language must be written in a way 
that does not demean poor Americans. 

Double-digit unemployment in addition to a 33 percent poverty 
rate have greatly diminished the health and well-being of too many 
African American families in this country. Families in our urban 
areas are experiencing the distress of unemployment and poverty 
that rivals floods, earthquakes, or hurricanes. The unemployment 
rate of Blacks should be at least cut in half. 

Many jobs could be created in our cities, such as work in the 
health care field; work crews to repair public housing; remodeling 
housing; and child care. Mothers in our Spirit of Excellence Parent 
Empowerment (PEP) program have expressed an interest in these jobs. 
PEP provides life skills, parenting skills, and child development 
information to young low-income parents of children from birth to 
age three here in Washington, D.C. 
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Of course, as jobs are created, the need for training becomes 
important. In our PEP program, we have found that many of the 
participants would benefit from on-the-job training. 


PARENTING PROGRAMS MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN THE LIVES OF 
CHILDREN 

When parents are equipped — educated and employed — their 
children grow and thrive. Parents need support, information, and 
opportunities to make their lives meaningful and productive. 
Based upon our PEP program we believe that in a reformed welfare 
system. States should require parents to participate in a parenting 
program when they apply for AFDC benefits. Programs must be long- 
term. A State would not accomplish very much with a program that 
ran for six weeks for example. Parents have been participating in 
the PEP program for more than a year now and they are still 
involved. 

While PEP initially focused on the mother, many fathers, 
uncles and grandfathers have become involved. Fathers need 
support groups. Currently, PEP groups have both male and female 
participants. 

Parents need the support they can receive from an on-going 
program that helps them manage their lives. Parents who are 
informed and prepared have less stress and better self-esteem than 
unequipped parents. Strategies to reinforce family life should be 
included in a reformed welfare system. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IS IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 

He need more on-site child care centers in public housing and 
poor urban and rural settings. No matter what the income level, 
when parents are comfortable with their child care arrangements 
they are able to stay more focused on their job or school 
obligations. Consequently, their confidence as parents is 
increased as well as their productivity as workers. 

High quality early childhood experiences form the foundation 
for the healthy development of children. Early childhood education 
should be considered as essential for children as public education. 
All working parents benefit from quality child care. 


CONCLUSION 

Strengthening family life should be one of the most important 
policy goals for federal, state, and local governments. We know 
that the overall well-being of children is very much influenced by 
parental education and family income. Employment, parenting 
programs, and child care are basic elements to strengthening family 
life. Children cannot be separated from the circumstances and the 
needs of their parents when policies are developed for children and 
families . 

More leadership at the federal, state and local levels is 
needed in order to at least cut in half the unemployment rate 
experienced by African Americans. Furthermore, serious efforts to 
reduce poverty experienced by 10,877 million African Americans, 
including 5.125 million Black children under 18 years of age must 
become a priority. 

Finally, there must be special attention given to the 
circumstances of African American men. While it is necessary to 
emphasize paternity establishment and child support enforcement, it 
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is also important to recognize that children need empowered 
fathers. Children are better off physically, emotionally, socially 
and educationally when both of their parents are actively engaged 
in their lives. A reformed welfare system must support the role of 
fathers . 


Thank you for this opportunity to offer testimony to the 
Subcommittee. The National Black Child Development Institute looks 
forward to working with members of the Subcommittee and staff on 
ways to help ensure that welfare reform legislation supports 
children and families. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mayor Austin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ED AUSTIN, MAYOR, JACKSONVILLE, 

FLORIDA, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES 

AND FLORIDA LEAGUE OF CITIES 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my 
name is Ed Austin and I am mayor of the city of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, and I am testif 3 nng today on behalf of the Florida League oi 
Cities and the National League of Cities on the important issue oi 
welfare reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I have submitted the league’s written statement 
for the record and, if I may, I will summarize briefly the contents 
of that statement. 

I have been mayor of the city of Jacksonville for only SVb years, 
but before that I served for over 25 years as the chief prosecutor 
and earlier as a public defender in northeast Florida. 

Over the course of my career in the courtroom, I watched the ex- 
plosion of crime and the weakening of the American family. Both 
juvenile and adult offenders t 3 rpically came from single-parent or 
no-parent homes, dropped out of school, often grew up in public 
housing and did not receive the nurturing, care and parental love 
necessary for normal development in a competitive society. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, all of this is largely the result 
of the current welfare system. Are there other causes? Of course 
there are. But this is a cause that we can address and eliminate 
now. 

Members of the Florida League of Cities and the National 
League of Cities agree that, first and foremost, the current welfare 
system is a failure and must be fundamentally transformed. We be- 
lieve the system perpetuates the cycle of poverty and the break- 
down of the American family. The direct and indirect cost to society 
make welfare reform an imperative for this Nation and its cities, 
and we applaud the efforts of this Congress and the administration 
to undertake this difficult task. 

As your deliberations continue, we implore you to keep one thing 
in the forefront of your minds and that is that you include local 
governments at the table of debate throughout this process. We 
want to help. We want to be a part of building a better system. We 
are on the front lines of service delivery and we can do the most 
for our citizens directly. 

If you want a system that works, send the money directly to local 
governments and let us run the program, because I will guarantee 
you this: Regardless of the amount you spend, we will produce far 
better results with locally run welfare programs. The key is, how- 
ever, not to tie the hands and deny us the freedom of innovation 
and ingenuity necessary to develop local solutions to local prob- 
lems. 

Let me digress and say here that some State agencies are mas- 
ters at the art of legally tying hands at the local level. 

Beyond this issue, there are several other issues that we hope 
that you will address in this legislation. Unfunded mandates take 
many forms. The enactment of a Federal welfare program that 
leaves families destitute and without employment skills and sup- 
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portive services would continue with unfunded mandates at the 
local level. If enacted and implemented in a thoughtful fashion, 
welfare reform would include education and training necessary to 
compete in an increasingly challenging world. It would also include 
the removal of incentives that discourage work, as well as initia- 
tives to promote personal and parental responsibility. 

For low-income people and children, entitlements are by design 
safety net programs to provide basic necessities. Discretions of 
caps, block grants, and other slash funding for entitlements must 
take into account the safety net aspects of these programs. 

The League of Cities respectfully submits that measures that 
would deny benefits to children whose paternity has not been es- 
tablished or to those born to unwed or young mothers would not 
be the most responsible way to reform the welfare system. Arbi- 
trarily denying benefits to children in need would force local gov- 
ernments into new unfunded programs. However, if you do ban 
cash payments, give those funds to the local governments so that 
we can provide services to the people that need the services. 

Separating myself from the league for just 1 minute — and the 
league is working very feverishly and will have a stated position 
on this point shortly — let me say that one of the best things in my 
judgment that you can do to reform the welfare system is what I 
just mentioned, and that would be to ban cash payments. People 
do not like to hear it, and I know people do not like to hear it. But 
we have got to stop young and unwed men and women from pro- 
ducing babies and stop them from purposely separating themselves 
from each other and their children in order to receive cash pay- 
ments. 

Chairman Shaw. Mayor, I am afraid I am going to have to inter- 
rupt you here. The rest of your statement will be made a part of 
the complete record. 

Mr. Austin. I would like to thank you for hearing me. I had an- 
other 30 seconds. I was winding down. I did not understand the 
protocol and I apologize. I thank you very much. We want to work 
with you in getting this job done. 

Chairman Shaw. You did just fine. All of us in public office tend 
to go on. 

Mr. Austin. I can assure you that mayors take advantage of 
that, too. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. ED AUSTIN, MAYOR; JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES AND THE FLORIDA LEAGUE OF CITIES 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Ed Austin 
and I am the Mayor of Jacksonville, Florida. I am very pleased to 
be before this Subcommittee today testifying on behalf of the 
Florida League of Cities and the National League of Cities on the 
very important issue of welfare reform. 

I would like to begin by telling the Subcommittee something about 
Jacksonville, Florida. Last year, we received 42,000 requests for 
emergency assistance - requests for public housing, medical care 
and the like. However, we only had funds for one-third of those 
requests. That is unfortunate. 

We do great work in Jacksonville, providing services to those who 
need them most. Our city run day care, homeless assistance and 
nutrition programs and our private industry council are all 
national models. 

I believe that the best thing Congress can do to help localities 
like Jacksonville enhance these programs is to reduce the rules and 
regulations that come attached to the funds you send us. For I 
believe that a great deal of the money appropriated at the federal 
level for welfare programs is wasted on the administration - and 
not the execution - of these initiatives. The National League of 
Cities will be asking its Human Development Committee to review 
this concept as a policy option in the next month or so. 

What we can all agree on now, Mr. Chairman, is that block grants to 
the states will not adequately transform our current welfare 
system. As is noted later on in my testimony, the local 
governments are on the "front lines” of service delivery and that 
is where the funds must be directed. State governments are no 
better than the federal government at allowing local autonomy. It 
has long been a mystery why Washington and Tallahassee collect our 
local tax money, attach strings to it, and then return it back to 
us. Such a bureaucracy stymies innovation and creative problem 
solving. 

Therefore, as your deliberations continue, it is critical that 
local governments be included in the reform debate. We are anxious 
to maximize our ability to meet the needs of our citizens by 
utilizing the appropriate resources and without unfair shifts in 
burden from the federal and state governments. 

Members of the Florida League of Cities and the National League of 
Cities agree that the current welfare system is a failure and must 
be fundamentally transformed. But while most in the 
administration. Congress and the states have perceived welfare 
reform as a federal-state issue, no level of government has nearly 
as critical a stake as local governments. As you will remember, 
Mr. Chairman, families on welfare live in cities in increasing 
concentration, and failures in the system - or any new system - 
will impose disproportionate burdens on cities. 

Economic changes in cities over recent decades have worsened the 
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living conditions of the poor. Local officials continue to express 
grave concern over the growth of poverty in our nation's cities. 
Over the years, it appears as though the federal response to 
poverty in America's cities has focused less on poverty reduction 
and more on assisting the poor to survive in poverty through income 
maintenance, food stamp programs and housing programs. As you all 
know, these programs fall far short of reaching all those in need 
and tend to perpetuate the cycle of poverty in families. Among 
other measures, meaningful reform of the nation's welfare system is 
necessary to address and reduce widespread poverty in cities. We 
applaud efforts of Congress and the administration to undertake 
this difficult task. 

The growing disparities between central cities and suburbs dictate 
a joint federal-state-local strategy to end the current welfare 
system as we know it. While we more than appreciate the role the 
federal and state governments must play in developing welfare 
reform legislation, local government officials, on the "front 

lines" of service delivery in our nation's communities, are also 
crucial to the development of any successful welfare reform 
proposal. Local leaders, and the people who reside in their 
communities, will suffer most severely from the failure to enact 
effective reform. 

True reform to improve self-sufficiency is a complex undertaking 
and is not simply about reducing benefits. True reform is about 
facilitating the transition from welfare to work and, through 
education and training and supportive services, ensuring that 
individuals are able to obtain and maintain their jobs. The need 
for education and training, child and health care, access to 
transportation and living wages is universal to all working 
families, regardless of income. More importantly, true reform must 
reconstitute the traditional family - which is the best tool to 
prevent crime, improve productivity and encourage independence. 

The Florida League of Cities (FLC) and the National League of 
Cities (NLC) ask that this Subcommittee consider the following 
principles and policy recommendations as it begins its markup of 
the Personal Responsibility Act. And let me say that my office, 
the FLC and NLC would be very happy to work with the Subcommittee 
to ensure that these principles and policy recommendations are 
reflected in the legislation voted out of the Subcommittee and 
ultimately enacted by Congress. 

New Federalism: The leaders of the nation's cities and towns 
recognize that it is time for a significant change in governance 
and in the role of the federal government. We support fundamental 
changes to reduce federal deficits and to realign government so 
that it is more effective and accountable. The FLC and NLC believe 
that a streamlined and more flexible intergovernmental system would 
offer significant opportunities for cities and towns to develop 
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more innovative and cost effective methods for delivering programs, 
services and financing infrastructure. This would also enhance 
public involvement and restore public confidence in government. 
Any such effort must go hand-in-hand with a partnership of 
balancing the decision-making responsibilities among local, state, 
and federal leaders. 

Congress and the administration have pledged to streamline 
government, balance the federal budget, and shift responsibilities 
to the states, municipalities and the private sector. To be 
credible, this will require cuts, policy changes, and new block 
grants to fund remaining programs. However, the FLC and NLC would 
urge that any federal program reassessments ensure that the federal 
government does not completely desert national responsibilities, 
such as welfare, and therefore create inequities to individuals and 
disparities between local governments. Moreover, any effective 
federal, state and local partnership should prohibit state program 
responsibilities from being satisfied by the imposition of state 
mandates on local governments if the federal government 
relinquishes entire functional areas to states, for example, 
through the mechanism of block granting. 

Dnfundad Mandates; The enactment of a federal welfare reform 
program that leaves families destitute, and without employment 
skills and supportive services, would constitute an unfunded 
mandate on localities. If enacted and implemented in a thoughtful 
fashion, welfare reform would include education and training 
necessary to compete in an increasingly challenging work world, the 
removal of work disincentives, and Initiatives to promote personal 
and parental responsibility. However, if it is done carelessly, 
welfare reform legislation could greatly Increase the number of 
homeless, destroy families, put children at great risk, and 
increase crime within local communities. It would represent an 
abdication of responsibility at the federal and state level to 
local governments, but without resources to fill the void. 
Moreover, the shift of burdens would accelerate disparities between 
communities. 

For example, a number of years ago, the federal government proposed 
the laudable goal of de-institutionalizing those individuals it 
felt could live a better quality of life and more cost effectively 
within a community, if provided social and supportive services. 
However, the federal and state governments failed to adequately 
include local leaders in the decision-making process about the 
level of services needed to appropriately integrate these 
individuals into communities. Ultimately, the inability of federal 
and state governments to provide the necessary level of services 
forced local governments - alone - to contend with the resultant 
homelessness, crime and overall decline in quality of life for 
these individuals and neightraring residents. In order to prevent 
this from occurring once again, local leaders must continue to be 
involved in the welfare reform debate. 
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Entitlements! Entitlements, especially means-tested entitlements 
for low income people and children, are, by design, safety net 
programs established to provide the most basic necessities to all 
those that meet basic standards of need. Entitlements, such as 
AFDC and food stamps, are meant to respond to economic downturns 
and recession and the resultant increase in unemployment and 
poverty. Discussions to cap, block grant or otherwise slash 
funding for entitlements, as provided for in the Personal 
Responsibility Act, fail to take into account the crucial safety 
net aspects of these programs, and must be closely examined before 
any such measures are undertaken. 

For example, in a U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
hypothetical example of an AFDC block grant proposal similar to the 
block grant option set forth in the Personal Responsibility Act, in 
FY 1993, the state of Florida would have lost $315 million dollars 
or 61 percent of its AFDC funding. In a similar example provided 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, in FY 1996, Florida's level 
of food assistance under the Personal Responsibility Act would fall 
$389 million dollars or 18 percent. 

The impact of these losses would roost definitely be felt in 
Jacksonville and in other local communities, where responsibility 
for safety net protections would shift directly from the federal 
government to local governments that are without resources to offer 
community residents the protections they deserve. 

Block Grants /Budget Reduction! Proposals, such as those suggested 
by the governors, to consolidate a number of categorical and 
entitlement programs into block grants to the states, at 
substantially reduced funding levels, might reduce the federal 
budget deficit, but will make it more difficult for local 
governments like Jacksonville to achieve the purpose of welfare 
reform, which is to help people obtain self-sufficiency. Members 
of the FLC and NLC, however, welcome the opportunity to explore 
consolidation of certain categorical programs into highly flexible, 
adequately funded block grants given directly to local governments 
where service delivery decisions are most effectively made. To the 
extent proposals continue to take the direction of block grants to 
the states, we must make sure that such proposals Include adequate 
protections for local governments and the people that reside in 
their communities. These protections could be provided in the 
legislation by including: adequate targeting provisions to local 
governments, so that we are not entirely overwhelmed by the ensuing 
cost shifts; provisions that require consultation and sign-off by 
local officials in determining amount and direction of funds; state 
maintenance of effort provisions to ensure that states continue 
their current contributions to welfare related programs; block 
grants which are capable of increasing from year to year; and the 
ability of funds to be transferred between block grants. 

Moreover, to the extent that federal deficit reduction is a goal of 
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welfare reform, all budget elements -both means tested and non- 
means tested entitlement programs, tax expenditure revenues, and 
discretionary spending - must be on the table for any credible and 
equitable deficit reduction effort. 

Specific Benefit curtailments; Measures to deny cash benefits to 
children whose paternity has not been established or to those born 
to unwed teenage mothers or mothers in their early 20 's may not be 
the most responsible way to reform the welfare system. An over- 
riding purpose of welfare (AFDC) is to provide children born into 
poverty, through no fault of their own, with a basic level of 
subsistence. However, the impact of proposals to arbitrarily deny 
benefits to children in need unfairly disadvantages the children 
and represents an overt abrogation of federal and state 
responsibilities for residents of local communities. These mothers 
and their children may be forced to rely on the emergency services 
provided by their local governments. Local governments' services 
would be without the increased resources to handle the increased 
need. But, more essentially, the disinvestment in these children 
is almost Certain to lead to higher levels of school drop-outs, 
crime, drugs, and unemployment later on - affecting federal, state 
and local budgets. However, if the Subcommittee determines that 
cash payments must be banned, we would urge that savings be given 
directly to local governments so that we can provide the necessary 
and appropriate services. 

Legal Immigranta ! Both the FLC and NLC oppose proposals to deny 
benefits to legal immigrants, simply because of their immigrant 
status, as a means of financing welfare reform. The large number 
of legal immigrants who are not yet eligible for citizenship, or 
unable to pass the test for citizenship, will not return to their 
native lands, but will continue to reside in local communities. 
Responsibility for caring for these persons will shift from the 
federal and state governments to the local government. Moreover, 
singling out legal residents for exclusion from assistance, such as 
public health benefits, is short-sighted and dangerous for both the 
citizen and immigrant populations because it is likely to increase 
the spread of disease within local communities. In addition, 
denying benefits to legal immigrants is almost certain to force 
many of these intending Americans into illegal activities in order 
to support their families. 

In addition to these general principles for reform, the FLC and 
NLC support welfare reform measures that incorporate the 
following specific policy recommendations: 

Teenage Pregnancy ; A concerted effort by all levels of 
government is needed to combat the epidemic of teenage pregnancy 
and child-bearing in the United States. The emphasis of such 
efforts must be on the prevention of pregnancy. The high 
incidence of pregnancy among teens from poor families suggests a 
causality rooted in despair and a lack of opportunities for both 
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teenage men and women. Ultimately, improved prospects for career 
and job opportunities and- disincentives to have children will 
motivate poor teenagers to postpone parenthood. To help combat 
this problem, the federal government should consider funding 
pilot and demonstration programs targeted to at-risk teens, 
particularly young women. Enhancement of summer and year round 
youth employment programs, linked to staying in school, would 
also help to provide incentives. 

Parental Responsibllltv/Child Support; Increases in poverty 
among families headed by women are attributable, in some measure, 
to the lack of child support on the parts of absent fathers. 
Estimates are that less than half of all fathers pay child 
support, and only half of them pay in full. At birth, every 
child should have both parents' identity established. From birth 
until adulthood, the financial support of children should be the 
automatic responsibility of both parents. 

Stronger policies of enforcing child support are necessary to 
help parents adequately care for children. In 1990, the National 
Commission on Children estimated that an efficient, effective 
child support system could yield approximately $24 to $29 billion 
per year, up to four times the amount now collected. Unpaid 
child support obligations significantly increase the caseload and 
financial costs of the full array of local and federal poverty- 
related programs, because individuals who otherwise would be able 
to maintain a level of self-sufficiency with proper child support 
payments are forced onto AFDC and other poverty programs. 

The FLC and NLC support legislative proposals that would: 

“ strengthen collection methods and enforcement procedures 
including: federalizing collection and distribution systems; 
reporting to credit agencies non-custodial parents who have 
not paid child support; using the IRS to enforce 
collections; making it a crime to cross state lines to avoid 
paying child support; and starting a national data bank on 
non-payees ; 

° establish national guidelines for determining the amount of 
support orders; 

* improve paternity establishment procedures; 

' provide demonstration/ outreach funds for training and 
employment services and parenting skills to chronically 
unemployed, non-custodial fathers of children on AFDC; 

• improve gender equity in custody and visitation. 

Welfare-to-Work Initiatives: To be successful, welfare-to-work 
programs must consist of a variety of options designed to: (1) 
meet the diverse and often complex needs of families and 
children; and (2) provide families and children with choices of 
avenues to self-sufficiency. Such options should Include: basic 
and remedial education, with an emphasis on literacy; vocational, 
technical and higher education; English language training; skills 
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training; work experience; job search and placement assistance 
and entrepreneurial opportunities. Effective counseling of family 
members should begin with enrollment in a welfare-to-work program 
and continue after placement in a job. 

In addition to programmatic options, welfare-to-work initiatives 
must provide essential supportive services to families. Day care 
for children, transportation to and from work, housing support, 
and health care for participants and children are the most 
essential services to be provided and must be continued for a 
period of time after job placement, as wages increase to a family 
sustaining level. 

We in Jacksonville are fortunate to be home to Florida Community 
College (FCC) and its Urban Resource Center (URC) . Programs at 
both the college and the URC have made a tremendous impact on our 
community. Their education and training and workforce 
integration initiatives are making a noticeable dent in 
Jacksonville's impoverished population. In addition, for those 
who need it, FCC and the URC provide day care and transportation 
services. These programs are tailored after our needs and 
conform to the economic activity present in our city. Their 
success speaks to the ability of localities to best serve their 
citizens and should underscore the need for additional access to 
federal dollars. Kot necessarily more money - but increased 
freedom to get at it and use it. 

Work should be Available: All family heads who can work should 
have access to full-time work. Federal trade policies, business 
incentives, etc., need to be assessed in terms of their impact on 
the structure of the American job market. Community service jobs 
should only be offered as a last resort to those who, after an 
aggressive job search, still cannot find work in the regular 
economy . 

Work Should Pay; Full-time work should provide enough earnings - 
and, if need be, earnings supplements, including an expanded 
Earned Income Tax Credit - to get all families out of poverty and 
to relieve more low income families of tax obligations. 

Moreover, to assist working poor women in particular, every 
effort should be made to eliminate sex segregation in jobs, as 
well as in vocational education and career counseling. 

Marriage Should be Rewarded; There should never be a tax penalty 
or AFDC penalty for getting married or staying married. Children 
will be better off. 

Finally, federal policies should be assessed in terms of their 
effects on work and family, especially poor families. Such 
assessments, including recommendations for revising such 
policies, should be done in areas as diverse as transportation, 
trade policies, vocational education, entitlements and mandatory 
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spending, and housing subsidies. 

In closing, I would just like to say that both the Florida League 
of cities and the National League of Cities would be happy to 
work with members of this Subcommittee to make the Personal 
Responsibility Act a bill which would help families to 
rise out of poverty by providing incentives and opportunities for 
work and, at the same time, ensure that costs are not shifted on 
to local communities. 

Thank you, Mr. chairman, for providing me with the opportunity to 
testify here today. I would be happy to answer any questions 
that any member of the Subcommittee might have. 
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THE NUMBER OF EMPUOYABLE RECIPIENTS ON SUFFOLK COUNTY'S WELFARE 
ROLLS DROPPED BY 24 PER CENT...A TOTAL OF 2,458 PERSONS. 

SUFFOLK COUNTY’S A.F.D.C. AND HOME REUEF COSTS FOR 1994, FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN RECENT MEMORY, DROPPED. OUR PUBUC ASSISTANCE COSTS 
WENT DOWN BY $5.8 MILLION DOLLARS GROSS, THE COUNTY'S SHARE OF 
WHICH CAME TO $1.85 MILLION DOLLARS. 

SUFFOLK COUNTY'S OVERALL A.F.D.C. AND HOME REUEF CASELOAD 
DROPPED BY 9.7 PER CENT IN 1994, OR A TOTAL OF 1,737 CASES. 


THE NUMBER OF CLIENTS ACTIVE IN WORKFARE ASSIGNMENTS IN 1994 ROSE 
35 PER CENT ABOVE THE TOTAL REACHED IN 1993. 

IN DOLLAR AMOUNTS, SUFFOLK'S AJ.D.C. AND HOME RELIEF BUDGETS IN 
1994 GENERATED A $15.1 MILLION DOLLAR OVERALL SURPLUS, $4.9 MILUON 
OF WHICH WERE LOCAL DOLLARS. 

THESE SAVINGS WILL BE UTILIZED BY THE COUNTY TO REDUCE PROPERTY 
TAXES, TO EXPAND TRANSmONAL DAY CARE, AND FOR HEALTH BENEFITS 
FOR "SUFFOLK WORKS!" PARTICIPANTS. 

I FEEL THAT THE STATISTICS I HAVE JUST PROVIDED YOU WITH CLEARLY 
INDICATE THAT OUR PROGRAM, "SUFFOLK WORKS!"... WORKSI 

THERE MAY BE SOME WHO SAY THAT THE JOBS WE ARE PLACING PEOPLE IN 
ARE MINIMUM WAGE POSITIONS. THIS IS SIMPLY NOT SO. IN FACT THE 
AVERAGE WAGE EARNED BY OUR FORMER CLIENTS IS OVER $7 DOLLARS AN 
HOUR 

AS IMPRESSIVE AS OUR SUCCESSES HAVE BEEN, I FEEL THAT THEY WOULD 
BE EVEN GREATER WITH SOME ASSISTANCE FROM THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

WE ARE PREPARING TO ASK THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO GRANT WAIVERS 
IN TWO AREAS. 

FIRST, WE WOULD UKE TO SEE A WAIVER TO THE STATES ALLOWING THEM 
TO ELECTRONICALLY FINGER-IMAGE A.F.D.C. RECIPIENTS. 

WE ARE ALREADY FOLLOWING THIS PROCEDURE WITH HOME RELIEF 
RECIPIENTS...THE NATURAL NEXT STEP WOULD BE TO EXTEND THE 
PROGRAM TO A.F.D.C. CASES. 
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SECONDLY, WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE WAIVERS GRANTED THAT WOULD LET 
STATES ESTABLISH RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS BEFORE A PERSON COULD 
APPLY FOR PUBUC ASSISTANCE BENEFITS. AT PRESENT, ALL A PERSON HAS 
TO DO IS CROSS OVER THE STATE LINE INTO NEW YORK, GO THE NEAREST 
SOCIAL SERVICES OFFICE, AND SIGN UP FOR BENEFITS. 

A RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT WOULD CERTAINLY CUT DOWN ON SUCH 
INCIDENTS. 

LET ME SAY THAT IN SUFFOLK COUNTY WE HAVE MADE TREMENDOUS 
STRIDES IN THE AREA OF WELFARE REFORM. IN FACT, I THINK WE COULD 
SERVE AS A MODEL FOR OTHER AREAS OF THE COUNTRY. 

GOVERNMENT MUST PROVIDE FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PROVIDE FOR 
THEMSELVES. THERE MUST ALWAYS BE A SAFETY NET. 

BUT BEYOND THAT, I BELIEVE IT IS ALSO GOVERNMENTS' RESPONSIBILITY 
TO ASSIST THE PEOPLE IN LEADING PRODUCTIVE, FULFILUNG UVES. 

MR. CHAIRMAN...MEMBERS OF THE COMMnTEE... THAT IS WHAT WE ARE 
DOING IN SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

ONCE AGAIN, THANK YOU FOR GIVING ME THE OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS 
YOU THIS MORNING. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Fersh. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. FERSH, PRESIDENT, FOOD 
RESEARCH AND ACTION CENTER 

Mr. Fersh. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate 
very much the opportunity to testify this morning. I will speak pri- 
marily to the issue of the food assistance block grant proposals that 
are before the Committee. 

I want to say at the outset that we work with all elements of the 
national community that work on food assistance programs, wheth- 
er it is school administrators or health professionals in WIC or the 
business community, and we come today in a spirit of cooperation 
to help you make the wise decisions you need to make over the 
next few months. We want to work with you toward the goal that 
I know all of you share with us that no American go hungry. 

Let me start by saying that 2 weeks ago I spent a few days in 
Kansas. It was a remarkable visit. I had dinner with eight State 
legislators, six Republican and two Democrat, the current Speaker 
of the House, the former Speaker of the House, and we had a re- 
markable dialog about the issues of food assistance in this country. 

The next morning, I had the honor of meeting with the new Gov- 
ernor, Governor Bill Graves of Kansas, and we again dialoged on 
these issues. I accompanied local people who run food banks and 
soup kitchens and other services out in Kansas. 

I want to simply say at the outset that my view of what was 
being said then was, at best, people were uncertain about whether 
they would be interested in these block grants. I think it would be 
more accurate to say that when it comes to the food assistance pro- 
grams, there was deep concern about whether this was the way we 
ought to go. 

Let me also say that while I was in Kansas I had a couple other 
remarkable experiences. I was there to help release a study of 
childhood hunger. The morning we held this press conference, it 
was at an elementary school, and the assistant principal made an 
impromptu appearance at the press conference. What she told us 
about was something that had happened in her office minutes ear- 
lier. A child had come in totally unsettled and crying. The assistant 
principal calmed her down and reached for a snack that she keeps 
in her office for just those occasions. In a few minutes, that child 
was settled down ready to go back to school and ready to learn. 

What Trish Peters told us that day was that this underscored the 
incredible importance of the school breakfast program to make sure 
that children do come to school ready to learn. What she also said 
was that this was not an infrequent occurrence there. What people 
across the country tell us, school nurses, teachers and principals, 
is that this is a common occurrence. 

I would like to present this as an example for you to keep in 
mind of the importance of supporting programs like this, because 
they are empowerment tools that down the road help lead to the 
children learning better and meiking the job of ending dependency 
in this country far easier. 

Let me also say that while I was in Kansas, I met Shelly Turner, 
a mother of three, including one disabled child. She drives a school- 
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bus, but her salary alone does not allow her to make ends meet. 
She receives food stamps which, even if she limits the purchase of 
food toward the end of the month, often does not allow her to make 
ends meet. She often has to sell plasma in order to make ends meet 
and feed her family. 

I raise that as an example, because I have a deep concern that 
if we move away from making sure that, if people are willing to 
play by the rules, that is, meet the requirements we place on them, 
we ought to insure that they can get benefits in this country. And 
it is the Shelly Turners of the world, who are the working poor, 
who I suspect will be the ones who could be most hard hit if there 
is not enough money to go around. 

Let me now just make a few fundamental points. I appreciate 
your including my entire testimony in the record. 

The first point is that the food assistance programs in this coun- 
try work. They work individually and they work as a system. They 
are an example of federalism at its best. They certainly can be im- 
proved, and my testimony presents several important specific pro- 
posals to consolidate and streamline programs, deal with some of 
the fraud issues in the Food Stamp Program, and so on. But the 
basic structure of programs work and they have had a remarkable 
positive impact on the nutritional status of Americans. 

The third key point is that these programs are empowerment 
tools. If you keep them in place, they will make easier work of 
achieving welfare reform objectives like reducing poverty. They are 
keys to success in education, crime prevention and maintaining 
adequate health care. 

Since I see my time is dwindling, I want to make a point that 
you may be surprised to hear from me, but I think it is important 
for you to hear. The block grant in my view will be inherently un- 
responsive to need. But I have heard important points in the busi- 
ness community about concerns they have. 

For instance, I have talked to food manufacturers who said they 
do not want to deal with 50 different State requirements for nutri- 
tion standards in the School Lunch Program or the portion sizes. 
They would like to be allowed to have one system to deal with. I 
have talked to food retailers who do not want 50 different Food 
Stamp Programs to run, for fear that the program benefits are 
cashed out and will undermine the health of inner-city stores and 
potentially undermine the health of inner-city communities. 

Let me conclude by saying that we share concerns about reform- 
ing the current welfare system, but we urge you to separate the 
food assistance programs from welfare reform, and they should be 
maintained as part of any welfare reform that you enact. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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FRAC 

Testimony of Robert J. Fersh» President 
Food Reseni^ and Action Center, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

February 2, 1J>95 

FOOD RESEARCH !• Introduction 
4 ACTION CENTER 

■ Thank you, Mr. Chainnan and Members of the Committee, for the 

opportunity to tesd^ today. As President of FRAC, I speak on behalf of a 
national, non-profit, non-partisan organization dedicated to alleviating 
domestic hunger. We serve as the coordinating agent for hundreds of 
national, state, and loc^ organizations involved in the Campaign to End 
Childhood Hunger. My testimony will focus on food assistance issues before 
the committee. 

At FRAC, we regularly are in touch with a broad range of individuals and 
groups concerned with the nutritional status of Americans. Our testimony 
today will reflect input from governors, state legislators, the business 
community, nutritimiists, educators, health providers, state and local program 
administiators, program beneficiaries, and many others. Our hope is to 
provide important information and insight for the crucial deliberations your 
committee faces in the coming weeks. 

We appreciate the enormity of the task you face. As you weigh what could 
be a dramatic change in approach to nutrition programs, a change that could 
shrink and potentially destabilize these programs, an appropriate place to 
begin is with an evaluation of their effectiveness. 

I would like to begin by sharing with you some recent experiences I have had 
while travelling around the country. Two weeks ago, I was in Wichita, 
Kansas, for the release of a statewide study of childhood hunger sponsored 
by the local food bank and an interfaith organization. The event was held at 
Colvin Elementary School and the assistant principal, Trish Peters, was an 
impromptu participant in the proceedings. 

Ms. Peten described an incident that had occurred just minutes before. A 
child was in her office, crying and wholly unsettled. Ms. Peters calmed her 
and then reached for some food she keeps in her office for just these 
occarions. Within minutes the child recovered and rejoined her classmates, 
ready to learn. 

Ms. Peters went on to say how important the school breakfast and lunch 
programs are to the success of her school. Colvin Elementary serves 
primarily low-income children, and for some reason, the child in her office 
that morning had missed breakfast. Ms. Peters made clear that, in the 
absence of the breakf^ program, this problem would be multiplied many 
times over on a daily basis. This incident in Wichita is not an isolated event. 
We are told by teachers, principals and school nurses that this is a daily 
occurmice across the country. 

While in Wichita 1 also met Shelly Turner, a mother of three, including one 
disabled child. Shelly drives a school bus but her salary alone does not allow 
her to make ends meet. Shelly receives food stamps which, even with 
limited purchases of hot dogs, macaroni and cheese and ^real, oRen do not 
last to the end of the month. Some months, Shelly has had to sell plasma in 
order to make ends meet. 

I present these stories because they put a human face on the programs I am 
alMut to discuss. It is important to understand that the "working poor” like 
Shelly Turner could be among those put in most jeopardy by proposals now 
under considerad<m to replace food assistance programs wi^ block grants. 
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n. The Food Stamp Program 

The Food Stamp Program provides a vital safety net for millions of poor families like Shelly 
Turner’s. The Program is well-targeted to those most in need. Over 50% of food stamp 
recipients are children; over 80% of the benefits go to families with children. Two million 
poor elderly persons also receive food stamps. About 97 percent of all benefits go to families 
with incomes below the poverty line; 56% of the benefits go to families below halfih^ poverty 
line. The average length of participation in the food stamp program is less than two years. 
Half of all new recipients stay on the program no more than six months, and two-thirds end 
participation within a year. 


The Food Stamp Program ensures a basic adequate diet for families who find themselves in 
difficult circumstances. Consider the story of a family interviewed for our childhood hunger 
study in Texas. Michael was laid off from his job at a newspaper and has since gone through 
his savings and even sold some possessions in order to provide for himself, his wife and their 
three children. Michael now receives food stamps to help him provide adequate food for his 
kids. Without food stamps, Michael says, the family could be out on the street. 

Thousands of families across the country have told us similar stories - stories of how food 
stamps make the difference between having enough food and being hungry. 

The Food Stamp Program works for these families because it is able to respond at times when 
the need is the greatest. During a recession, food stamp participation increases; when the 
economy improves, food stamp participation drops. For example, tetween June 1990 and June 
1992, as the national unemployment rate increased from 5.1% to 7.7%, food stamp 
participation increased by more than 5 million. Now, as the economy strengthens, participation 
is steadily decreasing. 

The Food Stamp Program also acts as an equalizer — assuring that families receive adequate 
food no matter what state they live in. There are currently enormous disparities in AH>C 
benefits from state to state that cannot be explained by differences in the cost of living. Since 
food stamp benefits vary with income, they are low in states with high AFDC payments, while 
in states with low AFDC payments, the Food Stamp Program’s federal dollars make up the 
difference. 

Food stamps have been shown to improve the nutritional status of participants. Studies show 
that low-income households increase the nutrient value of the food in their house by 20%-40% 
when they receive food stamps. Studies also show that food stamp recipients buy fewer snacks 
and sweets than the general non-food-stamp population. 

Finally, the Food Stamp Program brings federal dollars into poor communities. Without the 
business that food stamp recipients bring, many inner-city stores would not survive. Many 
food manufacturers across the country also rely on the billions of dollars food stamp 
households spend on food. 

m. Other Nutrition Programs 

Like the Food Stamp Program, other nutritiem programs, such as the school meals programs, 
the Child and Adult Care Food Program and the elderly feeding programs play a vital role in 
protecting the health and well-being of our most vulnerable citizens. 

Consider this story we recently heard firom a day care center in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
that participates in the Child and Adult Care Fo^ Program: Four-year old Tabitha arrived at 
the day care center on her first morning there after a one-week Christmas break. The moment 
she walked into the center, her first words to the director, Mr. Harris, were, ’When can I get 
my hot lunch?" This is an indication of how important CACFP-funded meals are to preschool 
children. 

Similar testimony can and has been provided by people involved in the WIC program; people 
who feed children in family day care hom», and after-school settings; and people who care 
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for the elderly. They tell us: children who begin their day with a balanced meal and receive 
a nutritious lunch are more successful in school; mothers who enjoy a prop^ diet during 
pregnancy give birth to healthier babies; and elderly people are less 1^ isolated and are 
more lUcely to remain independent and stay out of institutional care facilities longer when they 
can eat a nutritious meal each day in a soda! setting. 

Like the Food Stamp Program* each of these programs makes an enormous contribution and 
has achieved documented success: 

• The WIC Program serves about 7 million Americans a month, including five million infants 
and childrai and 2 million pr^nant or post-partum women. WIC reduces the fetal death rate 
by 20 to 33 percent, infant deaths, low weight, premature births and oth^ maladies. 
WIC is associated with increased use of prenatal and pediatric health care, increased 
immunization rates, and potentially increased cognitive development. Various studies suggest 
that for each dollar spent on pregnant women in WIC, $3 to $4 in health care and other costs 
are averted. 

• The National School Lunch Program serves about 26 million school children a day, including 
over 13 million from low>inoome hous^olds. Studies show that school lunch provides these 
children with one-third to one-half of their daily nutrient intake. 

• The School Breakfast Program serves about 6 million children a day, of whom 87 percent 
come from low-income homes. Studies show that school breakfast is associated with higher 
performance in standardized test scores, and reduced tardiness and absenteeism. Teachers 
rq>ort far greater attentiveness in schoc^. 

• The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) serves about 2 million children a day, 

a^iproximately half of whom come from low-income families. The 1994 Cam^ie r^rt, 
Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest Children, documents that the 
functioning from preschool through mluithood: hinges, to a significant extent, on their 

experiaices b^rt the age of 3.* USDA studies have . shown that CACFP improves the 
nutritional value of meals eaten by preschoolers in child care settings. 

• The Summer Food Program provides meals to about 2 million children a day during the 
summer months. Virtually all participants are low income. Summer Food provides one-third 
of children*s Recommended D^y Allowances for key nutrients. 

• Elderiy feeding programs serve 2.5 million people in congregate meal programs in senior 
centers, churches, and community locations. They also reach 820,000 hail elders with home- 
delivered meals. About half of the beneficiaries of these programs are low income. Research 
on these programs demonstrates that participating improves the nutritional intakes of older 
people. 

• TEPAP provides commodities millions of people, including those not served by the Food 
Stamp program and many Food Stamp recipients who run out of food before the end of the 
month. TEFAP commodities account for 12.9 percent of the food distributed through the 
Second Harvest NeCwoilc of food banks. ChDdren and the elderly make up a significant portion 
of emergency food clients. 

IV. Overall Effects of Nutrition Trog^vas on Health and Nutrition 

There is a wealth of statistical and analytical information that supports what people on the front 
lines tell us about the effectiveaess of these programs. The bottom line is that the individual 
food programs work and they work together as a system. 

Thirty years ago, strong evidence of widespread hunger and undernutrition emerged in this 
country. The federal government already had established the National School Lunch Program 
as a mattN of national security in 19^6. Now it stepped in again, supported by both 
Rq>ublican and Democratic administrations and bipartisan coalitions in Congress, to ^dress 
this problem in partnership with state and local governments and community-based 
organizations. 
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Overall, the effect has been: 

• a significant decrease in growth stunting (low hdght for age — a key measure of chronic 
undemutrition); 

• a reduction in the prevalence of anemia; 

• and an improvement in dietary intake. 

While problems of hunger and undemutrititM) remain, the federal programs have made an 
enormous difference. These programs represent federalism working at its best. They are 
voluntary programs that state and local governments, education districts and community 
organizations are choosing to utilize in increasing numbers all the time. Over ninety percent 
of our nation's schools offer the schot^ lunch program because local school boards, 
administrators, and communities recognize its effectiveness. Programs like school lunch have 
appropriate national standards that allow flexible local implementation. 

These programs create no 'unfunded mandate* . To the contrary, the federal food dollars often 
serve as "seed money* which leverages additional contributions of state, local and private 
money and volunteer time to deliver a range of integrated services for children, the elderiy and 
others. 

Hunger is a problem that must be solved at both the national and community level. The 
federal government has provided a means for local citizens to forge appropriate solutions. If 
these programs are to be substantially reformed, we must take care not to create an "unfunded 
liability* in local communities across the country. Contrary to popular misconceptions, state 
and local governments and private charities indicate emphatically that they are in no position 
to pick up the slack should the feder^ commitment of resources and leadership be diminished. 

V. Food Programs as Empowerment Tools 

It is important to understand that these food programs are part of a larger whole-they are 
integral to strategies to improve the long-term prospects for childrm's lives that go far beyond 
their nutritional status. The WIC program itself embodies this, with the integration of prenatal 
and pediatric care, nutrition counseling, and nutrition assistance. The Child and Adult Care 
Food Program also is associated with improved quality of child care. The 1S>94 Carnegie 
Study of Children in Family Child Care and Relative Care rqwrted that 87 percent of the 
family child care homes considered to be providing good quality child care participated in the 
CACFP. 

There are many other examples: 

• Carla Sanger directs an after school program known as LA’s BEST. This program serves 
about 4,500 inner city elementary school children daily, 245 days a year. The program 
operates 2:30-6:00 pm in twenty spools, during which time the children do school work, play 
sports, learn to use computen and engage in artistic and cultural activities. Independent 
evaluations document that LA’s BEST improves scholastic performance, fosters positive 
behavior changes, decreases crime and improves the childrm’s sense of safety in their 
environment. As Ms. Sanger says, *Wc are winning the war with the gangs for Uicse kids* 
attention.* 

What Ms. Sanger also would tell you is that the meal supplement provided by the Child and 
Adult Care Food Program to children when th^ arrive is critical to her success. It draws 
children into the program, provides them widi the extra nutrition they need, and allows them 
to focus on the a^r school enrichment activities. On January 17, 1995, she wrote to Senator 
Richard Lugar: 

"There is no question that without federal reimbursement for food, this important 
component of the after school programs will be diminished or eliminated, and likely 
impact the daily attendance of children who so desperately need and benefit from after 
school programs. * 

Without the assurance of federal funding for a snack, it will be very difficult for Ms. Sanger 
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to reach her goal of expanding to Hity schools and serving 10,000 children a day. 

• In Hoquiam, Washington, the Parks and Recreation Board works with the school district, 
police and fire associations, and a variety of civic clubs to provide a summer recreation 
program to over 200 children a day. The community has pieced together crime prevention 
funds, AmeriCoips participants, private money and the USDA Summer Food Program to make 
the program work. Kristi Earley, Program Director, says the meal served is the foundation 
for the program and helps draw the high daily attendance. A local police sergeant says the 
program stops children from hasring to steal to eat. The summer program has been so 
successful in organizing activities for low-income youth that it has led to a year-round after 
school program. 

• In Pittston, Pennsylvama, the school sy^em effectively combined a reading program with 
school breakfast. Known as the PAC Program (for Pittston Area Capable), children from 
grade four and up volunteer to read to younger diildren after they finish their school breakfast, 
llie younger children are engaged in a learning activity that maintains their interest and 
requires little supervision. An interesting side effect of the program has been to make 
participation in the School Breakfast Program more popular and resolved many school officials* 
initial concerns about securing supervision for both participants and non-participants in the 
School Breakfast Program. 

Much to the surprise of both teachers and administrators, all of their older students relish the 
opportunity the program offers to demonstrate leadership and support as role models for 
younger students. This attitude has prevailed among students previously thought to have 
behavior problems, as well as those with reading difficulties. 

Conversion of current food programs to block grants could not only threaten the continuation 
of the highly successful programs described ^x>ve, but almost surely will impede expansion 
of these efforts. This would be most unfortunate, because these are the very approaches that 
will lead to more productive, and less dependent, members of our society down the road. 

VI. Program Improvements 

We do not contend that nutrition programs are perfect We at FRAC have long advocated 
changes to improve their effectiveness and would be pleased to work with you to refine 
these. Here are examples of reforms we would support: 

• Is the Food Stamp Program, we support changes to speed up the implementation of 
Electronic Benefits Transfer (EBT) systems. EBT can help track and prevent fraud and 
also can make food stamps more effident We also support coordination of key definitions 
of income and assets with the AFDC prograns, simplification of the application process for 
certain households, and coordination of the employment and training program with AFDC 
and other employment and training programs. 

• We support thoughtful efforts to consolidate nutrition programs operated out of schools. 
There is no need for multiple application forms, eligibility requirements, and 
reimbursement rates if a school is operating several programs to feed essentially the same 
children at different times of the day or year. There can be much greater coordination 
between the School Lunch and Breakf^t Programs, and that same information and 
bookkeeping process could be utilized if a school serves a snack to children after school 
hours through the Child and Adult Care Food Program. Similarly, although there are 
some trickier issues here, we believe a streamlining of paperwork could occur if a school 
chooses to provide meals through the Summer Feeding Program when school is out. 

• While there must be adequate federal accountability over child nutrition funds, we believe 
the degree of auditing that occurs in the schools and other institutions must be eased. The 
level of detail and oversight reflects very little trust in state and local governments. We 
believe that some acceptable standards can be set without the kind of detailed oversight 
that has been built up and retained under the aegis of both Republican and Democratic 
administrations in recent years. 
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• 1ji addition to schools, we believe that there should be a consolidation of nutrition 
programs offered by various non-profit institutions and a simplification of paperwork for 
them. Some institutioDS, such as churdies, Qubs or Girls Qubs, YMCA’s or 
YWCA’s, may be utilizing the Child and Adult Care Food Program and the S umm er Food 
Program to feed different students at different points in the year. We believe they would 
welcome a consolidation of paperwork and the coordination of reimbursements. 

1 am confident there are other ideas that can be put forward to ease the administration 
of the programs that are not listed here. Needless to say, the cumulative effect of all these 
changes would not only ease administration for state and local officials, but would be of 
benefit to the ultimate recipients. If low income families do not have to fill out multiple 
applications, it should ease children’s participation in a variety of programs. 

Vn. Concerns with a Block Grant Approach 

As Congress reexamines many national programs and the appropriate roles for different levels 
of government, we urge you to keep in mind two fundamental considerations for your decision- 
making process: 

• Will all individuals currently eligible and in need of assistance receive the same level of 
service? 

• What assurances are there that new approaches will work as well or better than the current 
system in meeting the objectives of the nutrition programs? 

If these questions cannot be answered satisfactorily, we urge you to resist making changes that 
may, at best, lead to uncertainty and at word, to a major step backward in this country’s 
commitment to the health and nutritional stahis of all its memb^s. 

While the details of various proposals wy, vfe view with alarm the concept of repealing all 
current food assistance programs and replying them with block grant funding. Here are our 
concerns: 

1) Predictability and Responsiveness of Funding 

The current funding mechanisms for most nutrition programs allow state and local program 
administrators to know well in advance how much funding they will receive per individual who 
qualifies for services. Under a block grant, the level of federal funding, as weU as the 
allocation within a state, may be uncertain. This can create havoc with the need of local 
administrators to plan. 

Even if predictable funding could be pro>dded, a block grant approach is likely to be far less 
equitable and responsive than the current system. Each year, there are demographic changes 
within states due to unemployment levels, population growth, aging and other factors. It is 
very difficult to devise a formula that takes these into account adequately. Over time inequities 
among states will grow. 

Block grants do not respond well to changes within a state or local community within a funding 
year. If a state experiences a major ieoeui<m, it will find it difficult to respond to increased 
demand for school lunch and food stamp assistance-eq^ecially at the very time its own state 
revenues are down. 'The result may be waiting lists for assistance or across the board 
cutbacks in benefits or in the quality of meals served. 

We also are skeptical of how sensitively and timely help ftom a "rainy day" fund might be 
provided under various block grant pre^sab now under consideration. 

2) Response to Unmet Need 

By freezing or cutting funding levels, block grants remove from state and local governments 
the choice they now have to expand certain nutrition services. For example, from 1989 to 
1994, Kansas increased its participation in School Breakfast from 9,000 to over 60,000 children 
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a day. Such a choice would be impossible under a block grant approach, unless the state could 
fmd its own resources or cut other programs. 

3) Administrative Savings 

We are aware of the argument that block grants will create such large administrative savings 
through the consolidation of programs that beneficiaries will not be hurt. We urge close 
examination of this issue because we believe there are limited savings to be realized. 

First, administrative costs are a relatively small proportion of all food program costs. Even 
if a significant portion of administrative savings could be achieved, little money would be freed 
up for benefits. If programs are turned t^ck to the states, they still will have to maintain 
adequate screening and accountability systems. 

Furthermore, unless we envision ending meal service in schools, health and nutrition benefits 
through a WIC-type program, hot meals for the elderly, and a general program of assistance 
like food stamps, states will still have to operate multiple programs through various agencies. 
The result will be relatively little savings in administration for them. 

4) Interstate Issues 

Many new problems would be created by 50 separate food assistance approaches in the states. 
Right now food manufacturers can pr^uce school and child care meals under a uniform 
national standard for portion sizes and nutritional content. If states can each set their own 
standards, this efficiency would be tost. Also, states would find it much harder to coordinate 
among themselves to standardize approaches to work with the food industry. 

People who live right on the border of a state could not be assured of the ability to use food 
stamps or WIC vouchers across state lines. Food retail stores which operate across states 
might have to set up different and costly systems in each slate to deal with food stamps and 
WIC, particularly if states develop 50 different electronic benefits transfer systems. (A copy 
of the Food Marketing Institute statement calling for national uniformity on this issue is 
attached to this testimony.) 

5) Nutritional Standards 

One of the keys to the success of child nutrition programs has been the establishment of 
nutritional standards to ensure that these programs meet their objectives. In the absence 
of nutritional standards, it is very difficult to gauge whether these programs are achieving 
their intended results. While there has been much debate about bow detailed these 
standards should be and how they should be enforced, there is widespread agreement 
among program administrators, health and nutrition experts, and the food industry, that 
there should be national standards to help ensure adequate nutrition and effective 
administration in these programs. 

If we move to a block grant approach, and there are no national nutrition standards, it will 
be very difficult for taxpayers to ensure that their dollars are being spent appropriately. 
How would we know how well state programs are serving their intended purposes? The 
absence of national standards also means that every state would have to develop its ovm 
standards for nutrition. This would seem to involve unnecessary duplication and overlap 
among the various states. 

Under a block grant, there may be no guarantee that funds would be spent on food. If 
states are free to cash out the Food Stamp Program, benefits could be spent on non-food 
items. Studies have shown as much as a 20% decrease in food purchases when food stamp 
benefits are cashed out. Thus, a block grant could seriously weaken the Food Stamp 
Program as a nutritional program. Significant decreases in food purchases could also have 
ramifications for food and retailer industries. 
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6) Adequacy of Funding 

Related to the point above, we believe that conversion to a block grant for food assistance will 
inevitably lead to a loss of support for this important function. When there are fifty different 
state programs, especially if national nutrition standards are not present, it will be very difficult 
to evaluate the success of the various pn^rams and to set appropriate funding levels. Even 
if some states are hugely successful and document the need for more assistance, such help may 
not be forthcoming if other states’ performance is less stellar. 

While we understand that some people believe the federal government should not be in the 
nutrition assistance business at all, and may find comfort in this argument, we suggest that this 
should be a clear and up front decision. If one believes in a continuing and responsive national 
role in nutrition assistance, conversion to a block grant is likely to make this far more difficult 
to achieve. 

Vn. Conclusion 

Thank you very much for the opportuni^ to testify today. This committee has enormous 
responsibilities at a time of great change. It will require great wisdom to determine in what 
areas there needs (o be fundamental change and what areas there does not. In the area of 
nutrition, we urge you to refrain from dismantling what has been a highly effective and highly 
appropriate response from the federal g<wemment to the needs of vulnerable citizens. 

As you deliberate, we urge you to keep in mind a warrung sounded last year by Professor 
Ernesto PoUitt, a leading researcher in the nutrition field. He said, "We have now learned that 
even moderate undemutrition, the type most ftequently seen in the United Sates, can have 
lasting effects on the cognitive development of children.* (The Link Between Nutrition and 
Cognitive Development in Children, Tufts University Center of Hunger, Poverty and Nutrition 
Policy, 1994) 

In FRAC’s own groundbreaking study of childhood hunger, the Community Childhood Hunger 
Identification Project, we found that in comparison to non-hungry children, hungry children 
were; 

• more than three times as likely to sufter from unwanted weight loss 

• more than four times as likely to suffer fix>m fatigue 

• almost three times as likely to suffer from irritability 

• more than 12 times as likely to rqx>rt dizziness 

• more than twice as likely to have frequent headaches 

• almost twice as likely to have frequent ear infections 

• almost three times as lilaly to suffer from concentration problems; and 

• almost twice as likely to have frequent colds. 


With these consequences in mind, we should cir on the side of ensuring that our chDdren and 
other vulnerable citizens have erraugh to eat. As you continue to explore these issues, we 
believe you will find a groundswell of support to maintain current programs. 

We urge you not to rush any of your decirions. The results could well be chaos for state and 
local government and for vulnerable Americans. We stand ready to assist you in any way 
possible in your further deliberations. 
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FMI POLICY STATEMENT 
ON FOOD ASSISTANCE REFORM 
Janoary 1995 


Tlie Food Marketine Xastmice haa long suppoited Food Stamps ikd WTC as effective, 
effiaem ways of reducing faunger and impruvrsa the timiiii im of ournaQon s poor. Both 
these programs serve as utcixnate safety sets for those who camiat afibrd adequate diets. 

In 1994, some 27 ndfian Americans depended on food stamps as mdome supplements at a 
total cost to the federal gov e n ua gg of S24.5 biQion. Over one-half of the beneficiaries 
woe childretL In addhion. a p proxim ately 6.5 million Americans participated in the WIC 
program fer this same year at a cost to the federal government of just over 53 billion. 

FMI supports refexms that wooldi mgrrove the efficiency of food'assisunce programs 
wfailB at the same time reducmg any fiaud and abnse that may exist, ilt is appropriate to 
scrutinize every govemmoit program to increase effidency and elSeetiveness wherever 
possible. In feet, the grocery industzy already has been a major participant in the effort to 
convert food stang^s to an elecoonic.benents transfer envhonmau whh exactfy these goals 

Tfl ffrinH 


If food assistance prograzna are moved to the states in block gragia, with eadi state 
given aothoxiiy to sec hs own standards for eligibility, the basic pnndples set ferth bdow 
wcnild lead to refimns that inccease control reduce fiaud and abnse; oxhance the dignhy 


of fee p rog r am s, and reduce bofe pubfic and private a duiiui s liaii ve costa, ff&od 
assistaace programs contsme to be admmistered M fee federal Jevelj feesc same ptmdples 
feoold also apply. 

I, Because access to food is the uhimzte safety net for neejiy Ameticans, these 
programs should not be angily out. Research baw demonstneed that 
nsiovittg the tmlf between p y ng ram baefits and the actoil pmehase of food 
rcsohs in the detenotatidn of nu g h i o nd diets, e^ecialty for onr cMdren. 'tlna 
twer eiifl s iftw* tgfin care costs dramatically and often arrests the nonnl 
growth and devdopment of children. 


2. FMI scrongfy snppoits S' coordinaSed effort to redneefomd and abnse, and to 
improve effidency by renrveuxmg ben^ delivery systems. We encourage 
acceleration of fee for eong)ietioD of fee govermneot’s electronic 

benefits transfer piopos^ to speed final evaluation offers pnmhsmgsysient as 
an ahexxutzve. 


3. As defivery mechamsms axe icdengned, national wn&zmcy most be the goal 
aHowing r e c^ eats to recam the fieedomto shop at stores of feeir choice and 
reco gnizin g fee regnlatory harden that m&hg>Ie systesns xngxose on grocers 
operetmg across jnrisdtctionaiUnea. B g xmpostaot to recognize also that 
TmrfiiTTtHt yTy wi KigMaT y for dgyelapmem of unproved syatems to address fiend 
and abnse. 

4. 

would reduce bofe gtnpnntem and private idmmstiatjve costa and iuguove 
fisod access for rec^ienCs. 


Since access to wholesome and mstiitietu fi>od hr fee focal coxnmmaty is fee 
goal of food asssunceprogmis, overly restrictive Bctoiang requheuiniu for 
oaitic3D8Dtiii. naxticnladv for the WTC proxram. shonlo be rJimmited. Ihis 


Adopted by tCe FMI Boarct cfDlnetaa 
Jansy lA 199S 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Parenthetically, the question of what happens to the various food 
programs is before two other committees, but your message is well 
received. 

Mr. Fersh. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Darling. 

STATEMENT OF SHARON DARLING, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER FOR FAMILY LITERACY 

Ms. Darling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege for me 
to be here today to share with you information that I think will be 
important in reforming the welfare system. 

I am coming to you today with a history of 25 years in service 
to adult education, those adults who are out there struggling to 
gain a toehold in the economic mainstream, those who do not read 
well, those who do not have English skills, those who are the ones 
that we are focusing our attention on in the reform of our welfare 
system. 

I have been both a teacher of adult education, a State planner, 
a local program operator, and now running the National Center for 
Family Literacy. So I am coming to you today to talk about what 
I think is an exciting plan for welfare reform that we probably need 
to pay attention to, because it is working throughout the Nation, 
a plan that really looks at family not bailing the bucket, but turn- 
ing off the spigot, if you will, for welfare reform, because it looks 
at two generations at the same time. 

It is a plan that looks at the centrality of the family and putting 
the pieces back together and strengthening the family, and the 
central role of education is a combination to really look at systemic 
change in welfare reform. 

That plan involves something we call family literacy that, in its 
very simplest definition, brings together parents who do not have 
literacy skills with their young children for learning in combina- 
tion. They come together. The parent gets up in the morning and 
takes the hand of their 3- or 4-year-old child, brings the infant 
along and comes to a school where learning takes place for both. 
The parent has good basic skills, adult education, job training, job 
exploration, getting ready to go into employment, while the child 
is right next door getting good early childhood education to over- 
come the deficit that we know they will face when they reach our 
public schools. 

Then the parents and the children come together and start to 
learn a new way to interact with one another, a way to build self- 
esteem together, a way for parents for the first time, many of them 
who have not had this model for them in their own home, can start 
to interact with their children. And then the parents have some- 
thing we call parenting education, where they not only learn how 
to be better parents and how to influence the future life of their 
child, they also learn some skills that will help them cope, some 
problem solving skills, some ways to work through the maze of 
problems they face every day as they wake up, being welfare de- 
pendent and stuck sometimes in situations beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 
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It is a simple approach to a very basic and fundamental problem 
that we face, as we look at welfare reform. It is an approach that 
is working, and it is working all throughout the United States. It 
is an approach that does not try to create new pieces, and you may 
know it as Even Start as a Federal progrEim. You may know it as 
a component of Head Start of adult education or job training or 
JTPA. But it is the first time the pieces have been put together for 
the family to really look at systemic change in breaking the cycle 
and starting the spiral upward, instead of downward for those fam- 
ilies. 

We have evidence that it is working extremely well. As a matter 
of fact, it is working better than most of what we have tried. We 
know that parents who come to this program succeed, that they 
continue on 3 years later. We just had a follow-up study out of one 
of the Atlanta programs and we found that parents in those pro- 
grams, 79 percent of them are now either in jobs or in vocational 
training or have substantially changed their lives in other ways. 

We know that things change for children, that children not only 
learn faster than in other preschool programs when their parents 
attend with them, but they also achieve long-term results at a 
much more rapid rate. 

We know that if we focus on the family as the unit of interven- 
tion and we bring the parents and the children together, that we 
are sending a message to parents that they cannot continue to just 
have children and send them to the system to be fixed, that in fact 
what we need to do is help them become the parents that they 
want to become. They care deeply about their children. They need 
the schools and the knowledge to help prepare their children for 
life, to help prepare themselves for self-sufficiency. We simply must 
put tools in their toolbox so they can do what all of us want to do 
as parents of our children. 

I think I would like to make two recommendations to you for 
welfare reform. One of those is that we really must quit focusing 
on entitlements and time limits and start focusing on the family, 
an assessment of the needs of the individual family and looking at 
that and how it translates to the plan for self-sufficiency. There are 
some families that are on welfare who do not need to be on there 
1 more minute. Others should be on there longer than 3 years, if 
they really are going to have a self-sufficient future. 

The second point I would like to make is that I think we should 
focus all efforts on the feunily, that legislation fragmenting the fam- 
ily should not be allowed, that every piece of legislation or policy 
that comes before this Committee should be examined in terms of 
its influence on the family, and that the Family Literacy Program 
should be a requirement for parents who do not have basic literacy 
skills and their children, so that we are looking at a team in send- 
ing that continual message that the parent is the important teach- 
er of the children in order to achieve self-sufficiency for this gen- 
eration and the next. We simply must focus on the family as a unit. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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Introduction 

Family litoacy should be the heart of welfare reform. It preserves aiyl strengthens the 
family unit, it creates self-suffident families, it expands wotIc and training t^ponunities, 
and it provides a oxxkl for the nation for a cocmiinated system of funding and services that 
maximizes scarce dollars. The goal of fan^y literacy is to use education and training as a 
way to strengthen the family and ensure self-sufficiency. Family literacy provides a family 
focused program to improve ^e skills and educaticmal level of parents, the develq>ment^ 
skills of th^ young children, and the parenting and life skills of adults. An wecdve 
welfare sysrem with both long-term and short-term impact must include a strong family 
literacy component 

Welfare dependency and low educadonal achievement are directly related. 

• By the year 2000, people with less dtan a high school education will be able to fill 
only 14% of all jobs. 

« Ninety percent of welfare recipients are high school dropouts, 

• The typical AFDC (Aid to Families with Dq)endent Children) recipient between 17 
and 21 has reading skills below the ^xth gr^e level. 

Meeting the needs of parents in poverty will do a great deal to improve the quality of life of 
their young children, but it will not necessarily meet their developmental needs. A quality 
pre-sclKMl program for the children who are clients of the welfare system will result in: 

• less ne^ for special education and runedial education progi^s, 

« an improvement in their attendance in school and a lower grade retention rate in 
school. 

• an improvonent in their participation in education and training beyond high school, 

• a lower participation rate in the juvenile justice system, 

• an improvement in their income level as adults and their chances of being 
homeowners as adults. 

Solving the problems of parents in po\teny is the best way to solve the problems of 
children in poverty and prevent dependency in the future. The family must be considered 
as the target of interventitm, 

• IVo-thiids of AFDC recipients are children. In 1992, AFDC provided benefits to 
92 million children. 

• Children’s literacy levels are strongly linked to the educaticxial levels of their 
parents — especially their mothers. 

• The more educated the parent and the more ectmomically stable the honae, the mote 
learning opportunities are provided for children. 

• If a child never misses a day of school from first grade to twelfth grade, he or she 
would have spent only 9% of his or her life in the classroom. Nlnety-tMie percent is 
spent in the home or out in the cennmunity. 

• Children who live in homes with adults who are une^loyed and have themselves 
not completed high school are five vo six times more likely to be dn^uts. 

There is a direct relatitmship between the educational achievement of young people and the 
problems of teenage pregnancy. 

• Each year, 200,000 people aged 17 and under have children. 80% of the children 
born to teenage parents who dropped out of school live in poverty. 

• About 50% of unwed tern mothers lecdve welfare within one year of the birth of 
their first child and 77% within five years. 
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• Poor 16- Co 19-year-<rfd {iris widi betow-average basic skills, whether white, black 
or Hispanic, are ex tmt tom likely to have children than those with above- 
average basic skills reading in non-poor hooseholds. 

• Forty pe rce n t of femak welfare redpknts give birth to their first child before the 
age of 19. 

Family literacy promises CO ensure a hopeful fimne for parents and their children, realizing 
we must produce sysremic diange. The message should be that piruits have the 
responsibility to rear their childicn and will be belp^ through femily li^acy programs to 
acquire the skills diQr need to pnmde for dleir c^dren. We cannot affo^ to lose the 
current generation that is strug^^iog to a toehold in the economic mainstream. This 
generation determines die stataili^ ot our future generation — our childroi. Family literacy 
has been successful with these p^iiUtipn* 

In the long term, progrm costs anil dinriflish as families gain the skills and knowledge 
needed to take reqxmsiMity for dieir own path toward s^-suffldency and education. 
Government must communicace to dte public that they cannot leave their fate and that of 
their children to public and public decision making. Every American must take 

advantage of the opponunities to iraioed and literate, and learn what it will take to 

be sure their child is f r epare d for die fooire. 


Question: What do the American people want in 
a welfare system? 

Answer: They want to abolish welfare. 

In Oder to accomplish this goal, it is i nyortant to remember that the system must work for 
all the American people — not just those who have jobs and financial security — but those 
who are currently on welfore. Four tenets a welfare system that generally yield 
agreement are that the system: 

1 . preserve and strengthen the family unit. 

2. cease financial dependuicy on a government system, 

3. provide work and traioing opportunities. 

4. create programs that focus on oatoomes for funiljes. 

Addressing welfare through family literacy is an opportunity to address 
these four tenets: 

Preserve and strengtheu the family unit 

Family lireracy preserves the finnily unit by recognizuig that the parent is the first and prime 
educator of the child. Early results fiom evaluations rtf fomily literacy programs indicate 
that fiunilies gun from condDimng die four components td* fiu^y literacy programs: adult 
education, early childhood cducarion, time for parents and children together, and parenting 
and life skills developroenL I^rents become more responsive to thw children, children 
receive the developcneiiial care th^ need, and ftmiiiw! kam to work toother more 
effectively. During parent and child micnictioa time, parents and their children spend thrift 
together in the eiriy childhood clamrooixL Parents kam bow to teach their children 
throu^ pisy* They practice aduk diQf kam in parent education time by communicating 
with their cluldren. Parent md duU iii t era c ti oo time enabks parents and children to 
develop new pattenisiuid often moie positive, supportive relationships. Parents also learn 
and practice how to make the tranatkw of these new ddlk into the home. The home 
becomes a learning eoviraomeat and die family m em hm begin to support ft-wrh other to 
contribute to each penoo's success. 

Cease financial dependency on a govemmciit system 

The Natiruial Adult liiency Survey oo^odcs ifaai adults with preficieacies within the 
twokwestkvelscrfUtencyarefiB'ksslikdy than ifaeir more literate peers to be employed ^ 
full-time, to earn high wages, and lo vote. Moreover, tb^ are more likely to receive food 
stamps, to be in poverty, and to idy on noo-priot souzees for informatioa about current 
events, public affairs, and govenuneoL The from this surv^ appears to support the 
view expressed in a recent report from the American Socie^ for Iridning arid 
Development **Tbe association between skills and opportuni^ for individual Americans is 
power^ and growtng....Inetividnals with poor daik do not have much to bargain with, 
thQT are condeauKd to low ft«™in|p» and dxtices.” Foot skills translate to w^are 
dependency. 


Adults need stic^ motivation and poritive reinforcemeol to continue to exert the effon to 
improve their litna^ skills over time. Family literacy programs provide support in 
managing family lesponsihilities, taking care (tf chikbren, and providing UBasportatioft and 
other day-toHlay necesatka. Th^ have better results with fonnlies gaining setf-sufficiency 
than those programs that do not indode die family approach. 
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Welfare Refonn mad Family Uteracv 

Provide work and training opportunities 

In the adult education potion of a family literacy program, basic skills instructicm is 
provided for parents or the primary care^ver. Parents participate in adult education classes 
while their children are in early childhood education. Basic dolls instruction is based upon 
^e learner's needs and goals. The instruction is presented in context with the literacy skills 
the parent nee^ to function in the life roles of parent, consuroo, employee, and citizoi. 
Individualized, small group, and large group instructional approaches are utilized to 
develop skills needed at the wokplace aad in the home. Students exploie traiiting and 
education options, set career gods and are provided pie-vocational experiences. High 
school diplomas, vocational opportunities, and further education and tidiung are expected 
outcomes fa* parents. 

Create programs that focus on outcomes for families 

A welfare redpient is going to be nv»e successful in transitioning to a non-welfare 
environment when there is synergy in the craimunity and coordination among the services 
being received Being able to manage one's a^airs, being part of a community setting, and 
obtaining and maintaining both mental and physical heal^ sovioes are benefits that will 
assist a welfare recipient in his or her quest for self-sufficiency. By coodinating systems, 
family literacy prognuns are able to maximize services offered to families. 

Family literacy programs seldom rely on tht resources of a single agency. Family literacy 
builds on existing programs such as Head Stan, adult education, aid family suppon 
centers to create a holistic approach and helps those programs be far more elective in toth 
the short tnm and the long term view. The families who participate have a variety of needs 
that can be best met through a collaboration of services and resources. Programs are aUe 
to identify family needs and provide the vdiicle to implement community coordination. 
Family literacy programs deal with families— they are more than adult education programs; 
they are more than child development programs. A family literacy program has the 
components to capitalize on these element aid to streamline and facilitate a mulb-faceted 
approach that pulls similar programs togetl^. 

The following flow chart provides an example of how a welfare family may enter the 
system, participate in a family literacy program, and transition into the work force. 


Family Literacy's Role in Real Welfare Reform 


Family living in poverty 


Enter Welfare System 


Family Needs Asscssmeni 
Condu:ied 


Those families with preschool children and 
pereots in need of basic literacy skills or high school diploma 
enter 



compieaon 

1 

Family Liwacy lYogtim 
(see chart oo typical day 
addendum pg. 10) 

upon „ 

! 


Adult obtains 
employmen 

proUem-aolving and 
. skills plus a GED 


iiai 

Hi 


&iters into higho' education 
or job training program 


Enters workforce 


poutive role model 
k for child’s educaiiof 



Child enters school ready to learn 
and succeed 

^ 
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Welfare Reform and Family Literacy? 

Literacy is the key to we^are reform and economic growth for this generation and the next. 
Having a parent who graduated from Ngh schooi — a literate parent with skills needed 
for employment and parenting — is the ticket out of poverty and the ticket to 
eliminating we fare for our next generation ... and to families . Family literacy gives 
literacy programs added value. 

Bertha lives in Louisville, Kentucky, has ^ children, and used to depend on the 
government to feed, house, and clothe her family. She loves to tell the story of how one 
day, her children went to tlM mailbox and saw thu the welfare check was not there. They 
couldn’t believe it Bertha told them they would never see a welfare check in the mailbox 
again. They haven't 

Regina dropped out of hi^ school u 17 to get married, had four children, and was later 
divorced. She had never hki a regular job and was living in one room with no electricity or 
running water. She was paraly^ with shyness when she ventured outside her home. 
She is now speaking in public, grafting a Mt^na tAude Mars Hill College in 
North Carolina, and is teaching school in the community where she lives. Her chil^n, 
who were barely passing in school, are now on the honor roU and talking about college in 
their future. 

What is the commonality between these two individuals and thousands of others who have 
broken the cycle of welfare dependency? The commonality is that they have been involved 
in a family literacy program. They are now working and adequately supporting their 
families financially. They are now able to pve thdr childrot the emotional support they 
need to continue thdr ecLcation and not f^ into the cycle of dependency the welfare 
system offers. 

We know from these stories aiul thousands of others in every state that an effective welfare 
system with long-term mspsa must include a strong family literacy component Family 
litera<^ can be the heart of welfare reform. It preserves the family unit it creates self- 
sufficient families, it expands work arul training oppoitunities, and it requires a coofdinated 
system of funding and services diat maximizes scarce dollars. 

Family literacy is an education program for the entire family. It contains the following four 
components: 

1 . Adult education classes to achieve CED or alternative high school diploma 

2. Early childhood education classes for preschool children 

3. Parent and child spend dmc together to build upon parenting skills 

4. Adult training to enhance parenting and life skills 

The synergy of combining the components to focus on the family produces added value: 

• Lifelong learning is promot^ 

• Prc^lem solving is increased; 

• Children see paraits as positive role models for learning and achieving. 

Comprehensive programs like &inily literacy prepare families for self-sufficiency. Jobs 
vnll get families off welfare. Family Uteracy programs prepare adults to exit the welfare 
system with basic skills for success. Fao^y Uteracy also enhances parenting skills to 
support the education of their children. This combination will break the poverty cycle. 
Money already being spem on pro^ams should be directed toward families — not just 
toward children’s programs or a^t programs. 


What Family Literacy has Already Accomplished 

The National Center fOT Family Literacy (NCFL) has beconie a catalyst ior innovations 
that have brought families out of die w^are and poverty cycle. The efforts supported by 
NCFL strengthen the family tfarou^ adult literacy and e^y childhood educatiem, support 
school reform and foster economic deveiopooent NCFL supports programs in every state 
and worics with state leaders and local program planners to help redirect ineffective, 
fragmented programs to a systemic change approach that works. 

Family literacy is based upon a simple, but powerful, prenoise: that parents and children can 
learn toother and enhance each others’ lives. When parents and children lem togetho*, 
attitudes of ^>inocialion and le^Ka for education are modeled for the children that pave the 
way for school success. Parents acquire new sidlls fw work and home and renewed 
app^atioo of their role as (be most m^ortaot teachers of their children. They develop 
positive and supportive attitudes about schooling, the work and joy of learning, and the 
connection between education and the quality of life. 

Thm is evidence that each of the four cocx^x>nent5 cX family literacy appears to be effective 
in improving the Uves of undereducated adults and in helping their children break the cycle 
of dependency. 
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• Adults paiticipaang in family literacy programs demonstrate greater gains in literacy 
than adults in programs that only provide instiucdon for adults. 

• Participants in family literacy programs are more likely to remain in the program 
than participants in programs without the comprehensive services to meet the needs 
of the entire family. 

• Adults who participate in the program f<OT a longer period of time continue to leam. 

» ChildrHi participating in family literacy progras^ demonstrate gruter 
devel(^>mental gains chil<hen in programs that provide child-focused services 
only. 

A variety of efforts have been undertaken over the years to address the needs of 
undereducated adults and “at risk” cluldren in the nation. Most agree that these pr^lem 
areas are critical for America’s future. Too many adults are not able to succeed in die 
present economy, and they pass this legacy on to their children. 

Welfare reform can be seen as an opportunity to assist families by 
achieving long-term gains to families rather than a short-term fix to welfare 
recipients. 

Family literary works. A follow-up study of 2J00 families who attended family literacy 
programs in tfuee states found that not one of the children in the programs had rq>eated a 
grade during the first four years of elementary school. Thai translates into a $5,000 
savings each time one of those children was {xomoted to the next grade, and dramatically 
redut^ the chance the taxpayer will supper the child in the future. 

• While enrolled, children who were at the bottom of the nation in readiness for 
school made important gains on develoimiental indicators and performed better than 
comparable children enrolled in oth^ programs. After leaving the program, those 
children who attended pre-school with their parents performed well in kindergarten 
and first grade. 

• While eru'olled, the parents of the chiklien made important gains on achievement 
tests and perfoirned well on CED tests. They continued educatiorul progress after 
leaving the program, as well as being inve^v^ in the schooling of their chddren. 

The growth of the parents was no less dramatic in other areas. A recent study fitxn Atlanta 
conrirmod that three years after completing the program, 79% of parents who had been on 
welfare were employed, enrolled in vocational Gaining or other cducaticm prograim, or had 
improved their Uves in other ways. Birticipams of fai^y literacy program described their 
lives as gaining improved self-confidence and self-control, passing high school 
equivalency exams, being admitted to college, securing new jobs, and enjoying much better 
relations with thrir chil^n. In terms of employment, getting one parent into the work 
force and keeping that parent there will pay fex* the cost of the family literacy program. 

In the year 2000. 14.2 million children, or one of every four children, will be living in 
poverty. Twenty-rive percent of those cluldren will be held back in school because of the 
poor circumstances in which they live. The c<^t to the taxpayers will be $18 billion a year. 
Statistics tell us that as many as 75% of these children will need remediation in our public 
schools. Ac an average cost of $3,000 per student, the bill can easily add up to $32 billion. 
If we factor in those children who drop out of school as the ones giving birth, the cost rises 
to $35 trillion a year. We must remember these infants need intensive health services — 
not to mention the cost of crime. Juvenile delinquency, drug and alcohol abuse, and all 
other social ills that are compound^ by the problems of poverty and illiteracy and children 
having children. 

These problems can be alleviated but we must strategically plan for the future to improve 
our efficimey in the new global economy and save tax dol^ -to reduce the deficit; but, 
most important, we must preserve the family. In family literacy programs, {^nts and 
children develop as partnen in leanung and become partners in success. Faisily literacy 
means^ more thw what parents and children learn. It also means who they become. ^ 
means families growing to believe in themselves, to believe in their future. It means 
systemic change. 


Funding 

We need to be assured that the money already being spent is directed toward families, not 
just adults or children. There also needs to be assurance that there is not dupUcatitm of 
efforts in the implementaticm of programs. In the addendum of this paper, a d^cription of 
37 public funding sources is referenced. As noted in this summary, public funding sources 
which may support family literacy services are many and varied. Some are approfmate as 
primary funding sources — covering the cost of core component services like adult 
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education and preschool instnictkm. Others have potential as supplementary binding 
sources, which misht inoeaae coie onnyoty^T resources or provide, for example, staff and 
in-service training or transportadoa for families. Finally, some programs or agencies may 
be important coUaboramrs or referals for participating families. 


Recommendations 

1 . The welfare s^tem be lecRpanized id focus on a family needs assessment, 

rather than enotlemeat aiteiia or time hn^ts. 

2. Family literacy should be a letpiixerDent for participants who have not cooipleted high 
school and have a pre-school child. 

3 . Congress should fund model demoostratiaa programs, staff development, and research 
and evaluaticm to identify quality programs and create a vehicle to abc^h ineffective 
programs. 

4. Programs funded under die aiwpires of welfare tefonn should be directed toward 
family units, as opposed to iodividUials within the family. 

5. AU new and existing keislatinn should be screened for its ability to create self- 
sufficiency, as opposed to dependeacy on government programs. 

Addendum 

Key Points R^arding Wdfare Reform and Family Literacy 

An effective welfare system with long-term impact must include a strong family literacy 
component Family litcr^ should be the heart of welfare reform. It preserves the family 
unit, it creates self-sufHdeiic families, it expands worir and training opportunities, and u 
requires a coordinated system funding and services that maximizes scarce dollars. 

Welfare reform must have an inqiact on the entire family. 

Family literacy is an education iro g i am for the entire family. 

What are the fouar components of a family literacy program? 

1. Adult education classes to achieve GED or alternative high school diploma 

2. Early childhood education classes for preschool children 

3 . Parent and child spend time together to build upon parenting skills 

4. Adult training to enhance patenting and life sldUs 

What is the added value of a fnxiUy literacy {xogram? 

• Lifelong learning is procnoted 

• Problem sotving is increased 

• Children see parents as positive role models fex* learning and achieving 

Will a family literacy program get families off welfare? 

Jobs will get fancies ^ welfare. Family literacy programs prepare adults to exit 
the welfare system with basic skills for success. Fai^y literacy also enhances 
parenting skills to support die education of their children. This cranbinatiMi will 
break the povnty cy^. Money already being spent on programs should be 
directed toward famities — not just children ’s programs or adult piograios. 


Supporting Information and Data 

For the first time in the history of the Umted States, we have information and accurate data 
regarding the literacy levels of our population. The continuing dilemma in striving for a 
craiqjetent workforce was coofinned in the National Adult literacy Survey, lliis report 
was commissioned by the U.S. Department of Education and published in 1993. Twenty 
six thousand adults’ ability to read and {xobtem-solve was assessed. The results found: 

• Ninety millioa adults (almost one half of the population) were in need of 
remediation with lea^g and nath skills. 

• Of that 90 million, 44 milliao were in tiw lowest level of literacy. Many of these 
individuals did not have the skills to determine the diiTerence in price between two 
items, time and place of a meeting in a letter, or locate very simple information in a 
brief news article. Still others in titis group could not even read the test. 
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• Because of such limited reading skills, others were not aUe to respond at all. For 
those in the age group of 21 to 25. the reading ability has become statistically worse 
since 1985. 

• The study confirms that eccmcxnic achievement is linked to education. Adults wid] 
the lowest levels of literacy have the weakest ties to the job market and the lowest 
level of earnings. 

• This study also confirms the link between the literacy competence of children and 
the educational level of their parents. 

• Of die adults who ranked in the lowest of five literacy levels, 80% were 
unentplc^ed and most relied on put^ assistance. The nation's cconcxmc “ball and 
chain” must be defined as the unprepared adult workers whose growing numbers of 
offspring have no other positive role models to change their mind set 

The logical solution to solve the problem today is to provide a good foundaticx) of basic 
skills for die adults, prohibiting future generations from falling into the same 
undereducation and pov^ cycle. By the year 2000, it is estimated that 14.8 million 
children will be living in poverty. That represents one in four overall, and one in three in 
the urban areas. 

• Children who live in poverty are five k> ^ times more likely to drop out of school. 
The nation lost those children, our future, when we lost the war on poverty. We 
are currently seeing the results of the lack of investotent the United States has made. 
The fact is that we must repair today what we didn't do for these young adults 20 
years ago. 

• When these children drop out of school dtey are more likely H> “drt^ into" the 
welfare system. From die research that came out before ti« Seventies, we've 
krK)wn that the one predictor for school success for the next generation of workers 
is the educadonal attainment of the parent. 

The following are important dimensions of inteageneiadonal literacy: 

• Children whose parents are functionally Uliieiate are twice as likely as other children 
to be functionally illiterate. 

• The large number of students who leave school prior to high school graduation 
conoributes to the national problem of functional illiteracy. This problem is most 
acute in uiWi, low-income areas and ^mong Hispanic youths. 

• The concept of functional illiteracy is most often discussed in the context of 
workplace demands. Howevo^, adults who are parents need literacy skills to meet 
the h^th, nutrition, safety, and educational needs of their children. A parent with 
low literacy skills may be unable to read or respond to printed notices from a child’s 
school or unable (o follow the instructions on a child’s medication. 

• Many parents with low-literacy skills experienced such frustration and failure as 
children that, as adults, they avoid Uteracy-relamd activities. These parents often 
communicate negative attimdes toward litmcy and schooling to their children, and 
thus perpetuate an intergeneraticmal cycle of illiteracy. 

The cost is not only a monetary one but it is also a cost in terms of the loss of human spirit; 
a loss we cannot afford. As more of our population become enmeshed in this 
intergenerational cycle of undercducation and poverty, they look to government, business, 
and public institutions to idle>date their struggle. If we are to find ways to stop this 
downward spiral, we must go beyond the conhnes of traditional thinking. 


Sources of Funding 


Public Funding Sources 

Public funding sources which may support family literacy services are many and 
varied. Some are appropriate as iminary funding sources— covering the cost of 
core component services like adult education and preschool instruction. Others 
have potential as supplementary funding sources, which might increase core 
component resources or provide, for example, staff in-service training or 
transportation for families. Finally, some programs or agencies may be important 
collaborators for a program or refen^s for participating facies. 

National Institute for Literacy 

State Literacy Resource Centers 
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Adult Education Aa 

U.S. Department of Education 
Adult Education Act 

State Administered Basic Grant Piogram for Adult Education 
National Wocfcplaoe literacy Program 
Literacy for Incaroerated Adults 
Elennitaiy and Secondary Education Act 

Cha^aer 1 Even Start Family Literacy Program 
Mirant Education Even Start 
Chapter t 
Quitter 2 

Cart D. foldns Vocational and Applied Technology Act 

Title m Part B Consumer atui Homemalung Education 
Higher Etfaication Act 

Student Literacy Oxps 
English literacy Act 

Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act 

Indian F/t ^ira^inn Act 

Bilingual Education Act 

libn^ Ser^ces and Construction Act 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Read Start 
Family Sui^xxt Act 

Child Care and Development Block Grant 
Community Services Block Grant 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Job Training Paitnership Act 
Tulen 
Title HA 
Title HB 
Title nC 
Title in 

Other Public Resources 

Drug'Free School suid Ccanmunities Act (Department of Education) 
Educabon of the Handicai^ied (Dqpanment of Education) 

Education of the f^ndicapped Preschool Program 
Rehabilitation Act (Department of Education) 

Community Development Block Grants/Entidenient Grants 
Community Develo[xnent Small Cities Block Grants/NoD'Entitlement 
Grants 

Title XX Social Services Block Grants 
Other Related Programs 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Foster Grandparents 
Child Welfare 

Child Support Enforcement Grant 
Foster Care and Protective Services 
Native American Programs 

Special Suppleroentai Food Program for Women, Infants and 
Children (WIC) 

Commuiuty Health Care Centers and Local Health Departments 
Family Plaruiing (Tide X) 

Maiemal and Child Health Services Block Grant 
Akx^l and Drug Abuse and Mental Health Services Block Grant 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 

Retired Seni<H Volunteer Piogram 

Department of Employment ^rvices (Department of Labor) 

Food Standi Rograms 
Tainted Jt^ Tax Credit 
Mescal Assistance > Medicaid 

Wagner Peyser Discretionary Program (Department of Labcn*) 
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Frequently Used Primary Funding Sources for Family Literacy 


t undiii" Siiiiixi 


l-'itm I'uiids 

I'umlii.;; 1 aitlicr/C.inmiuls 

Qu^HcrlEvca 

Sun 

Pnvkka educatwnal 
aoviocs wiwt«m»iiw««»< 
mitA chilAcn 

aged binb to aevoL 
buegrata earty childhood 
cducacioni education, 

sat pnau education. 

Federal-Stak- 

Local 

Local school districts in 
collaboration with other 
agancies/organizatkms. 
Community based or 
other nonprofit organize- 
dona in collaboration 
with school districts. 
Indian tribes. 

Ansual grama for up 
to four years. 

Nadonal 
Utaicy Act/ 
Aduh 

Educatkn Act 

Buie pant 
program for 

Pwvidet buk literacy 
■KTi« iiiMup'iiim. high 
adiool or equivakaty 
(GED) prepntkn for out- 
^•adiiool athdta aged I6«’. 

Federal-State- 

Local 

Local school districts, 
other public or private 
agenciet/organizatioiu. 

Most common source 
of funds for adult 
edncalion compunau. 
Also may provide 

Bosne fwrenting 
education activities. 

Head Sun 

Piovidea healch. education, 
nutritxB, and aocial 
aervicea to diiadvanuged 
pcachool chilchen and 
their paieua. 

Federti-LocaJ 

Local public and private 
noiqHofit orgaruzations. 

Collaboration with 
local Head Start 
programs provides the 
preschool cornponent 
typically, but parent 
education, adult basic 
skills, and parent- 
child intenction also 
may be supported. 

Job Traming 
Partnership Act 

(irPA) 

Under various programs 
(lilies) (vovidea remedial 

mem traming and other 
employment related 
services to youth md 
adults aged 144. See 
■pedfic titles for 
eligihility. 

Federal-Stale- 
Local (or) 
Federal-Siate- 
Scrvice Delivery 
Areas (SOAs)- 
Local programs 

Depending on the 
program (title), local 
SDAs, scittol districts, 
other public or private 
organizations. 

Contact local 
Employment and 
Training Office. 

Qtifital 

Proviitea — fot 
low incDine children, 
grades piB<K-12 to help 
them succeed in school/ 
attain grade-level 
praScicKy. Also 
faovidee parental 
iRvotvcDieni activities. 

Federal-Siaie- 

Local- 

Individual 

schools 

Local school disiricu 
and schools with hi|^ 
concmuiiioTu of low 
income children. 

May fund preschool/ 
clauToom oompo- 
nent and select^ 
parent ictivities. 

Family 

Support Act 

JOBS 

ftogram 

Mandates educatkm (if 
without HS diplonia) or 
jobs program for AFCD 
parcstta. Some aemp- 
dorw eKisL Rovides 
funds for education and 
support services. 

Federal-Staie- 

Locel 

Local welfare agencies 
or local educauon 
agencies, TTPA 
programs, commumry 
based organizaiions. 

Administaed 
through slate welfve 
agencief (depan- 
mencs ofsodal 
services). Provides 
funds for adult 
education artd 
support services 
including child cere, 
transponation, and 
transition u> work. 
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Typical Day at a Model Site 


Arrival of parents 
and children 


Breakfast 


I 


Parent/Child 

Interaction 

Time 


Lunch 
T ~ - 


Departure of 
parents and 
children 


ABE/GED or 


Preschool 

vocational classes 


class for 

for parents 


children 


Parent Group 


Rest time for 

meeting 


children 

1 

1 

Volunteer time 


Play time for 

for parents 


children 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Darling. 

Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think this is a particularly impressive panel. I know you, Mr. 
Gaffney, have been a leader in the national fight against unfunded 
mandates £ind you have been very active on a number of fronts. I 
was wondering, in your view, given that you have outlined for us 
a very innovative program that has been very successful in your 
community, can you generalize some concerns about the idea of 
block granting welfare as a general system? 

Do you feel that if we put in safeguards such as providing addi- 
tional funding for those States that have a downturn in their econ- 
omy and, hence, an increased demand on the welfare system, if we 
address some of those basic concerns and perhaps create more of 
an opportunity for local officials to have input into the design of the 
system at the State level — although, as both Mr. Ensign and I 
pointed out, I am not sure quite how we would write that into a 
bill at the Federal level— do you feel that a block grant proposal 
could deliver more effective welfare services, a better designed wel- 
fare system at potentially a lower cost? 

Mr. Gaffney. It has that potential, but I think it is critical that 
those kinds of safeguards and precautions be built into the legisla- 
tion. I think a major concern would be the relationship that existed 
between the local government, in our case Suffolk County and the 
State of New York. Recently, that relationship has been improved 
significantly. But the fact of the matter is that the degree of suc- 
cess that you would have in that would depend in large measure 
on the attitude of the State government and how much they are 
willing to share the control of the program with local government. 
In Suffolk County's case, we pay half of the cost of social services 
that come to the State of New York, so it is an expensive propo- 
sition. 

If we are able to work closely with State government, as we now 
are, to create a reformed welfare system within New York State, 
then I am much more comfortable with block grants than I might 
otherwise be. But I have to tell you that, as the incoming president 
of the New York State Association of Counties, there is a certain 
amount of misgiving on the part of local governments all over with 
regard to block grants, and that ambivalence needs to be ad- 
dressed, I think. 

Mr. English. Mayor Austin, as an arm of the Pennsylvania 
League of Cities and someone who is very active in some of their 
legislative proposals, do you see some ways that, as we design the 
block grant system, if, in fact, that is the direction we go in, we 
can provide some assurance to local elected officials that they will 
have input into the system and that they are not going to have 
what you have described, in effect, as unfunded mandates passed 
down to the local level? 

Mr. Austin. One, I do not think we have any choice but to do 
that, if it is going to really work. We have seen in the last decade 
American industry decentralized and have its components create 
through empowerment, they become ingenious and create and 
make a better product. Government does not seem to do that very 
well. We structure it from the top down. 
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What we need to do in government is to unleash this huge pool 
of talent at the local level where the real genius of experimentation 
is, and let us function in this area and come up with better ways. 
Now, how do you do that? It is very difficult. But there has to be 
built in a targeting process, a mechanism for targeting to get 
through and to have this creative atmosphere where the local gov- 
ernments, the hands-on people can be looking around for other 
ways. 

Because once the State level or the Federal level think they have 
got the system perfectly, you know it is going to always have to 
have an opportunity to improve. It has to always have the oppor- 
tunity to get better, and adequate targeting provisions for local 
government, something built in there with the local government, 
the counties and the cities participating in the distribution system, 
and not lock it to a blueprint for success which will be a blueprint 
for failure, if you take out the creativity, the ingenuity, the experi- 
mentation at the local level of how to best get this job done. If we 
knew how to do it, we would not be in the mess we are in. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Mayor Austin. 

I think both of you gentlemen are indicative that there certainly 
is the creativity at the local level to provide some input. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mayor Austin, basically what you are saying here about these 
unfunded mandates passed on to the cities, without education and 
training and without some national standard and the flexibilities 
that we might give to the States, it would be very difficult for may- 
ors like you to see a welfare program shifted to the States, giving 
them all of the flexibility, without a strong national standard to 
guarantee some type of education and training to the workplace. Is 
that basically what you are saying in your statement here? 

Mr. Austin. I think obviously you cannot release large sums of 
money without having measurable goals and objectives that you 
can go back and measure and ascertain whether you have suc- 
ceeded or not. Of course, you should account for the taxpayers’ 
money when you release it to local governments. But can we per- 
form at the local level with loose guidelines as to how to take care 
of our children and to provide and make sure that our children are 
nurtured and loved and sent to the first grade ready to learn, in- 
stead of a dropout at the beginning of the system? Yes, we can do 
that. We are doing that in Jacksonville, Florida, before this system 
came into effect with volunteers and people helping. 

When the Federal Government and the State government took it 
over, the local people disappeared. There was no participation. The 
bureaucrats and the social service people took over and we lost the 
community involvement in this effort. 

If you put a welfare system in place, give us the guidelines for 
spending the money within reason, and then let us create and ex- 
periment, you will have — and I do think you have to stop the cash 
incentive, I think you have got to put more personal accountability 
in there — I think you will have a better system. The cost in crime, 
the cost in dropouts, the cost in loss of productivity, the cost in pre- 
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mature babies uncared for, and mothers in prenatal care, those 
costs far exceed the costs of welfare payments to society to a city. 

So if we get in and start taking care of these things hands-on, 
instead of having a failed system that we have, our society is going 
to be better off down the road, even if we make some mistakes here 
for the first 2 or 3 years in getting it turned around. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Tollett, you talked about the unemployment rate 
among African-Americans in the year 1994 at the level of about 
11.5 percent, and 5.3 percent for white Americans. We saw the lat- 
est reports I guess at the end of the year, that African-American 
unemployment was down to about 9.7 percent from the Labor De- 
partment figures. We also know that there are probably 2 or 3 per- 
centage points that are not counted in this unemployment rate in 
the urban areas and the deteriorating cities. 

We have seen that the Personal Responsibility Act is not really 
addressing training, education and job opportunity and no new job 
creation and you stressed very strongly in your opening statement 
that we should really focus on job creation. Have we not seen all 
of the reports from this Personal Responsibility Act in many of the 
Republicans who campaigned in the fall election? 

Have you seen the race card being played here somewhat, when 
we talk about African-Americans? In all of the television shows 
that we have seen, we have projected African-Americans to be the 
cheats on welfare. They want us to believe that these cheats are 
there, rather than really focusing on what the real problems are, 
and those problems are jobs in urban and rural areas throughout 
this country. 

Ms. Tollett. I think that there are problems with the depiction 
of who are the people receiving welfare. At NBCDI, we believe that 
while there is a lot of talk about we need to put people to work, 
there is not enough discussion about job creation and what jobs 
people will go to work in. So we think that there must be much 
more discussion about the jobs that we want to create in our cities, 
because we know that children do well when they have parents 
who are working. Parents who are working and educated raise 
healthy children. 

So we would like to see much more discussion about the job cre- 
ation piece of this whole problem, because, as I noted, double digit 
unemployment has done terrible things to African-American fami- 
lies, and a third of African-Americans are in poverty, and so we 
must look more at job creation and focus more on job creation. And 
I think we need leadership from Congress to start talking about it. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have had actually hearings on a lot of the job creation ideas. 
As a matter of fact, one of the proposals that I have been working 
on that has to do with enterprise communities and empowerment 
zones, lowering capital gains taxes and increasing expensing, to 
bring those jobs to the areas that need them, not based on race. 
We have to eliminate looking at race or religion, for example, and 
provide for all people that are economically disadvantaged, the in- 
centives for getting off welfare. This may affect one race more than 
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another, but it certainly affects everyone. You know, poverty knows 
no creed or race. 

Ms. Darling, I want to get to some of your testimony, because I 
really enjoyed some of the things that you said. You talk about pro- 
viding for the family and you talk about a lot of good things that 
we should focus our welfare programs on. I just have trouble seeing 
how the Federal Government can do it, because you talk about 
compassion, you talk about a lot of the things that could be done 
so well at the local or even at a private level, because there is 
human-to-human contact, there is compassion. But it is very dif- 
ficult for the Federal Government to have that, and that is one of 
the reasons that we are talking about devolving the system as 
much as we can back to the local level. 

Ms. Darling. First of all, I think the Federal Government does 
have a role in this. For one thing, as we look at putting pieces to- 
gether of programs, because that really is what we are talking 
about. We are talking right now, if you are looking for job training 
or literacy, you might get up in the morning and go off to a literacy 
program somewhere down the street, your child may go to a Head 
Start Program, you may try to find child care for your younger 
child, you come home at the end of the day having accomplished 
something, but the pieces have never come together. So we never 
really send the message that this is a unit here and we are trying 
to help the whole family support each other. 

When we look at Federal funding, for example, we know that 
Federal funding does that oftentimes through eligibility criteria, 
through saying that this part of the family is eligible for this serv- 
ice and this part is eligible for that service, and this one should be 
doing this. We look at fragmentation of services and fragmentation 
of funding. 

So we start looking at it comprehensively and start building into 
every piece of legislation that passes out of Congress something 
that focuses on the family. How does it affect the family? We are 
targeting on this one problem over here. Let us fix it, let us fix the 
child, let us fix the adult, let us fix the home, let us fix housing. 
But how does it work with the whole family unit, and how can we 
strengthen the family? I do agree with you that it is compassion. 

Mr. Ensign. I a^ee with your statement, and that is what I like 
about what you said. I just think it is so much more difficult to do 
it as a cookie-cutter approach from up here in Washington, because 
in Las Vegas we are doing some of those things. We have central- 
ized some of our senior centers to where we are bringing a lot of 
services together in one building. But for us to try to legislate that 
from here, it just would not work. 

We have creative local leaders that are coming out with a lot of 
these great ideas, but it is incredibly difficult to say what is going 
to work in Las Vegas or is going to work in North Dakota or wher- 
ever. So I think that is why there are some proposals about block 
granting with some guidelines, which would give the States and 
local governments some flexibilities on what to do. 

Ms. Darling. I think so, but I think we also need to help. You 
know, we are finding that there are some pockets of really excellent 
activity going on out there. We have programs in every State of the 
Nation now, and so we are involved with those. But people need 
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a new way of thinking about their work and you need a new way 
of focusing on the family. So that can come from a national initia- 
tive. It can come from investing in helping those models spread and 
investing in helping people be retrained and thinking in a new way 
about systems change. 

Mr. Ensign. Thaidt you. 

Mr. Fersh. Mr. Ensign, I wonder if I could answer part of what 
you raised. 

Mr. Ensign. Surely. 

Mr. Fersh. I think you are right. Our experience is there are 
wonderful programs operating at the local level. Many times, 
though, there are Federal fimding streams that become the build- 
ing blocks for more successful programs. 

In Los Angeles, for instance, a program now run out of Mayor 
Riordan’s office takes care of elementary school children, 4,500 of 
them a day in inner-city Los Angeles. And one of the keys to the 
success of this program which reduces crime, averts behavioral 
problems, makes kids feel better about themselves, and so on, is 
the fact that they get a snack every day after school. The director 
says that is what settles the kids down, that allows them to take 
care of the himger pangs they have, and it helps assure her suc- 
cess, and it has been documented by various studies. 

She has issued a plea that she does not want to lose that ability 
to serve the children who are eligible. If you move to a block grant, 
there will be a competition for funds. She wants to serve 10,000 
kids a day, not 4,500. So I urge you to look at this. Not all Federal 
programs are heavily bureaucratic. Some of them are well-designed 
building blocks for the ultimate end of reducing dependency. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I hope you address Mr. Gaffney, because I am real interested in 
that fingerprinting thing, too. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Th ank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gaffney, you said in your testimony that in 1994 the pro- 
gram turned down 50 percent of the new applicants. This is new 
applicants for AFDC overall? 

Mr. Gaffney. Home relief and AFDC, primarily home relief, 
however. 

Mr. Levin. So 50 percent relates to home relief, which is what 
in your county? 

Mr. Gaffney. Home rehef is a program which does not exist in 
every State. In New York, home rehef is a program whereby people 
who would not be ehgible under other programs, would receive 
public assistance. Those are primarily single individuals without 
families who are no longer eligible for unemployment benefits or 
for some other reason become public charges who are not qualified 
for Social Seciuity assistance. It is a smaller number certainly than 
AFDC, but it is a serious consideration. 

Mr. Levin. I think that needs to be clarified. 

Mayor Austin, I think yoiu testimony helps spark the discussion 
about appropriate models, and all of us are looking at it and I 
think doing it seriously. Let me ask you, in terms of models, for 
example, in the mental health field in the last 20-25 years, there 
has been a strong effort to move the responsibility down to the 
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local level and essentially get the Federal Government out of it and 
in large measure the States. Is that model working in Jacksonville? 

Mr. Austin. I honestly do not know what we are doing in mental 
health in Jacksonville. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. Levin. Is there a homeless problem in Jacksonville? 

Mr. Austin. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Levin. Is there a homelessness problem in Jacksonville? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. We are building a new multimillion dollar 
homeless center now in our city, and we will handle that problem 
locally. We are getting help from certain agencies. We are address- 
ing that locally. But there is a big homeless problem there. 

Mr. Levin. Is there some help coming from the State? 

Mr. Austin. Most of that we are doing with a local bond issue 
and we will handle most of that homeless problem locally. 

Mr. Levin. Are there Federal funds involved in any of the home- 
less — 

Mr. Austin. I do not think we are getting any grants on this par- 
ticular center. There are programs for our nutrition centers and 
these types of things. To the extent the homeless participate, I do 
not know, but we are not getting for our basically municipally oper- 
ated program any help on that, to my knowledge. I am not an ex- 
pert on it. 

Mr. Levin. I think your appeal for more local involvement has 
a lot of strength. One of the issues we have to face here is what 
you referred to as the cash payment to teenage mothers. You say 
conditions vary from place to place, leave it up to local commu- 
nities. So how do you reconcile that plea with what seems to be 
your position there ought to be a national policy on whether there 
are cash benefits to teenage mothers and their children? 

Mr. Austin. Well, it is a national policy now. My recommenda- 
tion is that you change the policy, have the savings flow through 
and let the local governments with appropriate safeguards and 
checks on auditing and measuring the results, let us have that 
money to provide the services other than through cash. Now, do I 
have all of the answers or part of the answers? No, but I do know 
that what we are doing now is a disaster. 

Mr. Levin. It clearly is not working. But if local communities 
want to provide a cash payment to the children of a teenage moth- 
er along with other services, should they be able to do that, or 
should there be a 

Mr. Austin. I would not put a limit and I would let those local 
governments have it for a while, then review it, audit it, check it 
and see what the results are. But I would not put a lot of restric- 
tions on the local governments on how they administer it, making 
sure they get the fundamental services out there. 

The American people are not going to let our people go hungry. 
We are going to get all of the things done. We are going to provide 
the basic services. But how we provide those services, we have su- 
perimposed a way that was wrongheaded and counterproductive 
and destructive of our society. We should go back now and let us 
experiment at the local level and come forward with better pro- 
grams, and we will come forward with some successful programs. 
We will stub our toe some, but we will in the end get a much better 
product. 
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The answer to your question is, yes, I would let the local govern- 
ments experiment, and if there were some cash disbursement, I 
would permit that. I would hope that they would discourage it, be- 
cause I think it is counterproductive. But I would not put a lot of 
restrictions on those local governments. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mayor Austin, having heen a mayor myself of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 

Mr. Austin. I am aware that you were mayor of Fort Lauderdale, 
sir. 

Chairman Shaw. So you can well imagine that I look at the 
world a lot like you look at the world and know the importance of 
local decisions. 

I can see some problems, though, when you have a city like Jack- 
sonville, which covers the whole county. It makes perfect sense for 
the Governor of Florida to allocate to you and to your local govern- 
ment certain programs to run in order to take a better look at this, 
and I applaud that. I have said that to the Governors, I have said 
that to the U.S. Conference of Mayors when they met here in 
Washington last week, and I say that again to you today. 

However, when you get down to some other smaller communities, 
for instance, to Broward County or Dade County or Palm Beach 
County, and my district spreads over all those counties, you have 
so many municipalities that it would be unpractical to set up that 
many types of systems. 

It is our intent to put into the legislation as much flexibility as 
possible so that the States can make a determination as to what 
is practical in a particular area. We are going to set up the system 
such that it does not have to be the same in all parts of the States, 
so that, for example, the Governor of Florida can recognize that 
there are problems in Duval Coimty that there may not be in Dade 
or vice versa. I t hink that is going to be the key to what we do, 
to give the States and localities flexibility in setting up their pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Austin. But it does not have to go down to the States en 
bloc. If you take 7, 8, or 10 metropolitan areas, you would have 
about 90 percent of the population in Florida, and you could have 
a system for certain areas and another system for the smaller 
areas. I do not know how to do it. I do know that you know that 
the State bureaucracy can be as oppressive or more oppressive 
than the Federal bureaucracy, and we need to be able to be at our 
own level. 

They took over at the State level in the State of Florida in the 
seventies, as you remember, Mr. Chjiirman, the administration of 
juvenile justice and the juvenile system away from local govern- 
ments. It has continually gone the wrong way since they took it 
over. Now, they are gradually giving it back. 

The point I am making is we can administer these programs, but 
hold us accountable, make sure we do it. If we do not, punish us. 
But I am convinced that a net gain here, because we are just 
spending so much money on what is coming out of the system with 
prisons and lost productivity and dropouts, that we have got to ad- 
dress it and we have got to get the money for it. 
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Chairman Shaw. I want to get over to Mr. Gaffney for just 1 mo- 
ment. I am intrigued by your fingerprint system. Does this give in- 
stant identification as to who we are looking at? 

Mr. Gaffney. It does. It is a finger imaging system. 

Chairman Shaw. Is this a system that could be put in nation- 
wide to be sure that the same person is not collecting benefits out 
of two or three States? 

Mr. Gaffney. Exactly. Right now, it is being used in Suffolk 
County and we are linlang up with an adjoining county, Nassau 
County on Long Island, so we will have a base. 

Chairman Shaw. Can this also be used to be sure that the same 
children are not being counted in three and four families? 

Mr. Gaffney. It is possible. That is another possible application 
for it. What it does is it takes a computerized finger image of the 
index finger. It is not the traditional ink and roller type finger- 
print. It is not interchangeable with other agencies, but it can be 
used within an internal system or it can be used, as it will be now, 
as Governor Pataki has indicated he wants to do it statewide in 
New York. We would like to do it with other States, as well. I think 
on a national basis it could virtually eliminate fraud, that fraud 
which is part of the identification process throughout the country. 
It does have potential national application. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, if I might, the League of Cities 
would respectfully request to the extent possible — and we know the 
constraints of your time — to the extent possible, the League of 
Cities would very much like to participate in any way we can to 
be of assistance in this process. 

Chairman Shaw. I yield the balance of my time to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just one follow-up question to Ms. Darling. Is there anything in 
this Contract With America on welfare reform that would help fam- 
ilies stay off of welfare that you know of? 

Ms. Darling. Well, I think the most important thing that will 
help families stay off welfare is to have a system that brings them 
together and focuses on the family. So there are a lot of things 
that 

Mr. Ford. Is there anything in the Contract With America that 
you can point to that would help families stay off of welfare? I am 
not speaking of your research, but certainly we want those sugges- 
tions. You can give those to me, but can you point to the things 
in this Contract With America on welfare reform that will help 
families stay off of welfare? 

Ms. Darling. I think that when we look at what is going to help 
people stay off welfare in the Contract, it really is looking at bring- 
ing the pieces together, bringing the funding streams together, 
looking at ways that we can reconfigure our resources, not add new 
resources, ways to focus on the family in a much broader context 
than we have ever done before. 

Mr. Ford. Would you like to respond to that, Ms. Tollett? 

Ms. Tollett. I cannot really think of an^hing that really is 
there to strengthen family life, because, as I said earlier, we need 
to have expanded child care if we want mothers to work, we need 
to have job creation, and I do not remember it talking about it. It 
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talks more about time limits and caps and things that would make 
parenting very difficult. We think that we should want to make 
parenting and famiUes work well, and so this is why I brought the 
suggestions that we have that we want policies that will strength- 
en the family, as opposed to making it difficult for mothers and fa- 
thers to raise their children. 

Mr. English [presiding]. Thank you. The gentleman’s time is ex- 
pired. 

We appreciate this panel coming out and taking the time to 
share their perspectives. 

We would like now to make room for the next panel. Thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The next panel will consist of Nanine Meiklejohn, legislative spe- 
cialist for the American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees; Ron Field, senior vice president for public policy of 
Family Service America; Carol Romero, deputy director for re- 
search of the National Commission for Employment Policy; Harold 
Acres, chairman of the United Way of America Welfare Reform 
Task Force; Miriam Ramirez de Ferrer, president of Puerto Ricans 
in Civic Action. 

Is Leola Stowall present? 

Ms. Smith. I am in place of Leola Stowall. 

Mr. English. And your name is? 

Ms. Smith. Leona Smith, president of the National Union of the 
Homeless. 

Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

I would like to first recognize Nanine Meiklejohn from the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees. Each 
panelist will have 5 minutes. They are welcome to provide written 
testimony in addition, but, given the number of panels we have 
today, we will have to rigorously enforce the time hmit. 

Ms. Meiklejohn. 

STATEMENT OF NANINE MEIKLEJOHN, LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 

SPECIALIST, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, COUNTY 

AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 

Ms. Meiklejohn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Nanine Meiklejohn, and I eun a legislative affairs 
specialist at the American Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees. We have a more detailed statement which we 
would like submitted for the record, and we appreciate being here 
today. 

Mr. English. It will be submitted. 

Ms. Meiklejohn. Today I would like to discuss some of the labor 
market aspects of the large-scale Workfare Program in the Per- 
sonal Responsibility Act, a plan in which up to 1.5 million welfare 
recipients could work fidl time in exchange for AFDC benefits. In 
the typical State, this would be equivalent to working for about 
$2.42 an hour. 

As working men and women, AFSCME’s 1.3 milhon members 
value work and are proud to serve the public. For some, joining 
AFSCME offered a way off welfare, because they earned so little 
that they qualified for food stamps. 
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A welfare system centered on work is fully consistent with their 
values, but a program which devalues workers is not. Clearly, wel- 
fare reform means making every effort to help welfare recipients 
get real private sector jobs. But what happens if they cannot find 
work? The PRA answers workfare and time limits. We think this 
answer overlooks the diversity of welfare recipients, the realities of 
the low-wage labor market, and the labor market impact of 
workfare. 

As you know, families on welfare are not all the same. Many live 
unstable lives in communities with high unemployment. Some 
mothers function at marginal levels which are not severe enough 
to qualify them as disabled. Many others work in low-wage jobs 
which often do not qualify them for unemployment insurance, so 
they turn to AFDC instead during periods of joblessness. 

\^at does the strict workfare requirement say to these families 
and other workers? First, it says the work record of low-wage 
women workers cycling between welfare and work will not count. 
They must work off their benefits, even though they had jobs. Sec- 
ond, it says to many children they will not get any cash assistance 
if their mothers cannot meet a full-time work requirement, for a 
variety of reasons, perhaps personal handicap, unstable living situ- 
ations, or lack of child care. 

Finally, it tells women in workfare they are second-class work- 
ers. It devalues the worth of both paid employees and welfare 
workers, depriving them both of the self-respect and dignity that 
comes from work. Because workfare assignments are not real jobs, 
large-scale workfare programs will drag down other workers, as 
employers see that they can get free labor. We will have a new 
game of musical jobs. The lucky ones will get real jobs which do 
not pay as well as they once did, and the unlucky ones will get 
workfare. Sometimes the unlucky will be laid off public workers 
who cannot find work and go to a public sector workfare program. 

Consider how workfare would look in New York City. The city 
lost half a million jobs between 1987 and 1992. Now there are 7 
job seekers for every 1 job. A weakened tax base has eventually led 
to city layoffs. Now the mayor is moving to put all 30,000 home re- 
lief recipients in workfare and will have to place an additional 
60,000 AFDC mothers in workfare, if the PRA were enacted. 

Most urban and rural areas with high unemployment will experi- 
ence similar challenges of scale. Is there displacement of real jobs 
here? Certainly, the pressures of size will cause displacement, and 
the appeal of unpaid workers will be hard to pass up. In fact, the 
New York City Parks Commissioner, who plans to have 2,000 more 
workfare people than regular employees in the parks by the end of 
this year, recently was quoted as saying we cannot be too public 
about this, but this is an offbudget way to keep the parks clean as 
our head count declines. 

If welfare reform means cleaning neighborhood parks, serving 
school lunches and cleaning hospitals by relying on unpaid workers 
on welfare, instead of pa3dng workers a living wage, then AFSCME 
is not for it. But we are for a more reasonable approach which 
would ^ve States flexibility to create a variety of work and train- 
ing activities, including real jobs. 
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It would have flexible work requirements which reflect recipients’ 
needs, local labor market conditions and employers’ abilities to ab- 
sorb additional workers without displacing real jobs. Strict require- 
ments not to replace jobs of the working people are crucial. And 
when welfare recipients perform like regular employees, we believe 
they should be treated the same. 

AFSCME members want to be partners in reforming welfare. 
They can help turn the welfare offices where they work into places 
that give people opportunity. We can and have developed effective 
relationships with local administrators of local work programs. But 
fundamental to real welfare reform is an understanding that valu- 
ing workers is as important as valuing work. 

Real welfare reform should balance the values of work and re- 
sponsibility with those of dignity and compassion. It should lead to 
decent jobs that pay living wages for those who can work, and pro- 
vide last resort cash assistance for families when mothers cannot 
find jobs. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Statement 
of the 

American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
before the 

Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
on 

Proposals to Reform Welfare 
February 2, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Nanine Meiklejohn. I am a Legislative Affairs 
Specialist at the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME). 

AFSCME represents approximately 1.3 million members who work in state 
and local governments and private non-profit agencies. Our membership ranges 
from highly trained professionals and technicians to lower skilled low-wage and 
part-time employees. For some of our members, joining AFSCME offered a way 
off welfare because they earned so litde they qualified for food stamps. 

Among our members are approximately 75,000 social service workers 
nationwide. Many are intake workers and caseworkers in the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program (AFDC), job counselors in the employment service 
offices, and food stamp and medicaid eligibility workers. They sit at the center 
of the current debate, trying their best to carry out policies made in Washington 
and state capitols and to help the people who enter their offices. Yet the public 
leaders who talk about reform welfare give them little, if any support, or worse 
yet, attack them - even as they face an increasingly difficult job with fewer 
resources and dwindling support. 

The welfare system has changed dramatically since the late 1970s when 
caseworkers could coordinate services for and help their clients. Caseloads 
climbed dramatically during the 1980s because of recession, dramatic increases 
in the contingent workforce, and constricting eligibility rules under state 
unemployment programs. Simultaneously, federal policies changed to require 
local welfare offices to make eligibility verification and detection of fraud and 
abuse priorities over case management. 

Budget cuts through the last decade compounded these problems by 
leaving welfare offices with reduced capacity to provide the services. For example, 
in urban areas in Ohio, caseworkers routinely handle 450 cases or households. 
When the entire household is considered, the number of persons for whom a 
caseworker is responsible doubles or triples. 
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Real welfare reform requires a commitment to reinvest in local welfare 
offices and simplify complex, confusing, often conflicting, requirements. Front-line 
workers must be empowered to help welfare recipients who can work to find jobs 
that pay living wages. Securing the active and meaningful involvement of front- 
line workers is a critical component of reinventing and changing the culture of 
local welfare offices. 

Real welfare reform also cannot simply focus on changing the AFDC 
program. In particular, we do not think that significant changes in behavior can 
be achieved by using negative incentives which deprive children of a minimum 
level of cash assistance because of the actions of their parents. Among such 
proposals are those that would deny assistance to any child who is born while the 
family is on welfare, whose mother was under 18 at the child’s birth, or for whom 
paternity is not established. There is little evidence to support the effectiveness 
of such a strategy, and much harm can come to young children. 

AFSCME does not take issue with expectations for responsible behavior by 
welfare recipients, and indeed by every member of our national community. But 
real welfare reform is about children and jobs, and hope and opportunity must 
go hand-in-hand with responsibility. 

That is why we believe that real welfare reform must include a 
comprehensive job creation and workforce development strategy leading to real 
jobs with decent wages, health care, and child care for all unemployed persons, 
including those on welfare who can work. Low income and poor women must 
have health coverage and good quality child care for their children in order to 
work. A safety net of last resort cash assistance must be preserved for children 
whose mothers cannot find jobs. 

Vork Requirements and Time Limits 

As working men and women, AFSCME members value work and are proud 
to serve the public. They keep our communities running. They clean the streets, 
pick up garbage, drive school buses, serve school lunches, organize recreation 
programs, maintain public parks, process unemployment claims, counsel job 
seekers, care for the sick and disabled, and more. 

A welfare system centered on work is fully consistent with our members’ 
values. But a work program which, in effect, devalues work and destroys jobs is 
not. 


The vision of work in the Personal Responsibility Art (FRA) is at once too 
limited and too e3ttreme. On the one hand, it fails to recognize the complex 
factors which cause many families to seek last resort cash assistance and lacks any 
real job creation strategies. On the other hand, it forces states to implement a 
workfare program of unprecedented magnitude. 

Low income and poor women seek cash assistance for their families for 
many reasons. A very small percentage enter the welfare system and remain 
continuously for five years or more. Many of them live unstable lives in 
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communities with very high unemployment. Some mothers function at marginal 
levels which are not severe enough to qualify them for disability benefits. 

The vast majority of welfare recipients leave within two years, but half of 
those return within two years. The reasons include low educational and skill 
levels; declining wages at the bottom of the economic ladder; a shift from higher 
paying, more stable manufacturing jobs to lower paying, less stable service sector 
jobs; a lack of job opportunities in areas of chronically high unemployment; and, 
more recendy, the transfer of government functions to private contractors who pay 
their workers minimum wages and no benefits. 

These economic forces, combined with constricting state eligibility rules in 
the unemployment insurance program, have substantially reduced jobless 
protection through the unemployment program in ways that disproportionately 
hurt women in unstable, low paying jobs and single mothers. As a result, many 
low wage women workers use AFDC as a substitute for the unemployment 
insurance program. 

A March, 1994 report entided Income Insecurity: The Failure of 
Unemployment Insurance to Reach Working AFDC Mothers , issued by the Institute 
for Women's Policy Research (rXTR), documented this relationship between 
welfare, work and unemployment insurance. It found that women on AFDC 
during the two-year study period who did not receive UI benefits exhibited just 
as much work effort as AFDC mothers who did receive UI. In addition, those 
who received UI benefits were more likely to live in states where the UI system 
covered more of the unemployed and had fewer months on AFDC. 

These fticts indicate that a lifetime limit on AFDC payments and a 35 hour 
per week workfare requirement do not reflect the real-life experiences of many 
welfare recipients. They unfairly ignore the substantial work effort of these 
women and the instability and inadequacy of the low wage labor market, 

Emphasi 2 ing work ahead of education and training and imposing a 35 hour 
per week workfare requirement for welfare benefits also is ill-advised. Welfare 
recipients who, in fact, are unemployed workers need jobless protection and 
education and training, instead of work experience. In other cases, such a 
strategy will cut children off welfare if their mothers are not able to meet a 
requirement for sustained full-time work because of personal handicaps, grinding 
poverty which deprives the mother and her family of the stability to support 
sustained full-time work, or a lack of child care. 

Clearly, we must make every effort to help welfare recipients get private 
sector jobs, but what happens if they can't get jobs because they lack skills, they 
don't get effective job search assistance, or no suitable jobs exist? 
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The lack of decent job opportunities is very real in poor communities. For 
example: 

• New York City lost 500,000 jobs between 1987 and 1992 while generating 
only about 35,000 between the beginning of 1993 and April, 1994. The 
labor market was so constricted during 1992 and 1993 that 26 percent of 
those who exhausted their unemployment benefits (both regular and 
emergency) received public assistance within a year, according to a survey 
of unemployment insurance claimants by the New York State Department 
of Labor. Furthermore, according to a survey by Philip Harvey, a visiting 
scholar at the Russell Sage Foundation, the number of people looking for 
a job in New York City exceeds the number of jobs by at least 7 to 1. 
(Newsdav . December 11, 1994) 

♦ In New York City’s Parks Department the rate of full-time, permanent job 
placements in a selective program for 236 people was only 16 percent. 
fNewsdav . December 11, 1994) 

* According to the Employment and Training Institute and Social Science 
Research Facility, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, in the week of May 
23, 1994: 

the 16,790 full-time job openings available in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area represented about one-third of the jobs required 
for the 54,400 to 56,500 persons seeking or expected to work, 
including unemployed workers and AFDC and food stamp recipients 
considered able to work. Full-and part-time job openings totaled 
30,635 openings or 56 percent of the jobs needed for the Milwaukee 
metropolitan population expeaed to work. 

in the Community Development Block Grant neighborhoods of 
Milwaukee, there were approximately 8 unemployed workers for 
every job opening, while the number of job seekers and job 
openings was much more balanced in the rest of the metro area. 

The PRA’s answer is for the states to spend enormous amounts of time, 
effort and resources to set up and run a massive public sector workfere program 
for 1.5 million welfare recipients, the vast majority of whom need and want the 
opportunity to train for higher skilled employment and good jobs instead of real 
jobs. 


Workfare slots are not real jobs. Under workfare, women receiving welfare 
benefits would have to work 35 hours a week without any employment rights in 
order to receive an AFDC grant which in the typical state is equivalent to about 
12.42 an hour for a family of three and in Mississippi, the lowest benefit state, 
would be 1.79 per hour. 

We have no recent experience with creating such a large work program. 
The largest public sector work program was the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA), which enrolled 739,000 people at its peak. At the time. 
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approximately 1 out of every 20 state and local government workers was 
supported by CETA, and in some jurisdictions the ratio was as high as 1 to 6. 
CETA built on existing government personnel structures and employed people 
with a wide variety of skills in a wide variety of jobs. In contrast, the PRA 
requires placing twice as many people, mostly in low skilled work. 

It will be impossible to operate such a massive workfare program without 
destroying decent paying lower skilled jobs in the public sector and contributing 
to a further decline in wages and benefits. Over time, local government officials 
can be expected to replace good paying jobs with "workfere" workers thereby 
reducing the number of good jobs at^able to lower skilled workers. Studies of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) documented the 
substitution effects of running a work program over an extended period of time. 
In addition, the presence of a large pool of virtually unpaid labor will depress 
wages and benefits for other workers. 

AFSCME has extensive experience with displacement problems presented 
by local work programs. For example, in 1985, the union won an arbitration case 
in which it claimed that the state of Pennsylvania had assigned approximately 
1,000 workfare participants to perform such necessary functions as filling 
potholes, opening mail, and processing AFDC case files, functions that would have 
been performed by state employees in the absence of the workfare participants. 

However, employers usually have prevailed in displacement challenges. For 
example, in a 1986 count case in Lackawanna, New York involving 26 laid off 
employees, a judge rejected the union’s claims of substitution even though one 
of the employees could not find work, eventually went on welfare and was 
assigned to work off his grant doing the same work he had performed as a city 
worker for three years. 

The PRA would compound the substitution danger presented by any large- 
scale program by repealing a current law provision which prohibits the filling of 
unfilled vacancies. This action means employers could fill unfilled job vacancies 
with women working off their welfare benefits. City agencies in New York 
estimate job openings due to turnover to be between 100,000 to 150,000 a year. 
In theory, every one of those real jobs could be transformed in workfare 
assignments (although the reality is that many may not be low skilled jobs.) Other 
incentives to local government employers to replace paid workers with unpaid 
welfare workers also are present in the nutrition block grant provisions. 

The implications of permitting the filling of unfilled vacancies are profound. 
In effect, such a policy endorses actions by state and local governments to shift 
the cost of local government services to the federal government by assigning 
workfare participants to existing job vacancies instead of hiring unemployed 
workers. Employers are more likely to rely on mothers working off their welfare 
benefits than hiring other low-skilled workers because there are viitually no labor 
costs for them. New jobs will not be created, employment opportunities will not 
expand, and resentment against the welfare system will intensify. 
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AFSCME’S Velfare Work Principles 

A real welfeire reform strategy would support and reward work by 
providing both training and job opportunities so that unskilled workers can move 
up the economic ladder. In our vision, a real welfare-to-work strategy must be 
a more comprehensive one which can deter participation in welfare by reversing 
declining wages and benefits, providing education and training opportunities, 
protecting and expanding real job opportunities, and rewarding work with a 
decent standard of living. Specifically we recommend: 

1. Individuals who work should he ahle to earn income support while they 
look or train for a new joh or career when they lose a job. 

State unemployment insurance laws should be modified to reduce 
minimum earnings requirements and disqualification rules which deny 
unemployment benefits to women who leave work for a variety of 
work/family-related reasons or who cannot find stable decent paying jobs. 
Lifetime limits under AFDC should be rejected so that individuals can earn 
credit and income protection for the time they work. 

2. All workers should earn a living wage. 

There is dignity in all work, and low skilled workers ought to be paid 
enough to support their families. The current minimum wage is $3,000 less 
than the income required to raise a family of three to the poverty level. It 
should be raised to a living wage. 

In Baltimore last year, AFSCME and BUILD, a church-based organization, 
worked together to secure a living wage for all workers of city contractors. 
On July 1, 1995, these men and women who work in the most menial jobs 
in the city at between $4.26 - $5.00 an hour with no benefits will see their 
wages rise to $6.10 per hour and eventually to $7.70 per hour. As a result, 
we expect a reduction in the need for government assistance to supplement 
the wages paid by low wage employers through cash assistance, housing, 
medical and nutrition programs and the Earned Income Tax Credit. 

All individuals should have the same education and training opportunities. 
Federal education, training and labor market services should be 
reorganized into an integrated system of job development, job placement, 
and education and training to provide hi^ quality services to unemployed 
and low-skilled workers without regard to what program of income support 
they receive. Welfare recipients should not be segregated into separate 
education and training programs and restricted to training for low-wage 
jobs, low-skilled jobs. 
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3. In meeting any federal participation rules, states should have flexibility 
to establish a variety of vvork and non-work activities provided there is 
a minimum wage floor for all work activities. 

Given the diverse skill levels and work experience of individuals on 
welfare, states should be permitted an array of work options including 
shortterm internships or training positions of no more than three months, 
wage subsidies, and sheltered workshops. In addition, work activities 
should not be the only way to demonstrate responsibility. Parenting 
classes, participation in school, and a variety of other non-work options 
should be permitted. 

Instead of rigid and unrealistically high participation rules, the number and 
type of such work activities should be based on the needs of individuals, 
the condition of local labor markets, and the capacity of employers to 
absorb additional workers without displacing real jobs. Aggressive job 
creation efforts must accompany work participation goals in communities 
with high unemployment. 

4. Jobs for working people should not be converted into unpaid welfare 
work activities, and locally established wages, benefits, and labor- 
management relationships should not be diminished through federal or 
state policies. 

Welfare recipients who work like any other workers should enjoy the same 
wages, rights and benefits. Simple fairness calls for parity with other 
workers if there is virtually no difference in the work they do. In addition, 
to the extent that displacement occurs, equal pay and benefit protections 
will help ensure that the federal program will not replace paying jobs with 
unpaid workers. 

Federal policy should be very clear in establishing the responsibility of 
employers not to displace working people and their jobs and should 
establish effective procedures to enforce them. At a minimum, current law 
protections must be retained in any welfare reform legislation adopted by 
Congress. 

3. Local unions should be regarded as a positive partners in "reinvesting" 
local work programs. 

Welfare work programs will affect the economic security and future of 
existing workers. They should have a voice in reinvesting these programs. 
Local unions can help organize local work projects and activities which do 
not jeopardize real jobs and which provide training an upward mobility for 
welfare recipients. The principle of involving local unions in designing, 
approving and implementing local work programs is an important 
ingredient to their success. AFSCME has developed effective working 
relationships with program administrators when they are reasonable and 
willing to ensure that existing jobs are not at risk in such places as 
Westchester, New York and Minnesota. 
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6. States should have the flexibility and resources to implement programs 
and policies vdiich make work more rewarding than welfare. 

One of the tragic fallacies of the current debate is that welfare recipients 
are viewed as people who are different from working people. Designing 
a fair welfare prevention strategy requires a recognition that low wage 
workers need the same child care and health care as women leaving 
welfare for work. Government policies should ensure that child care and 
health care is available to all low income families in training or work on 
the basis of a sliding fee schedule. In addition, states should be able to 
modify their welfare programs to permit mothers to earn their way off 
welfare and out of poverty by keeping a declining portion of their cash 
assistance as their earning increase. 

7. Local welfare offices must be redirected away from their almost 
exclusive focus on processing benefits and toward more work-oriented 
goals. 

Federal and state policies which require an almost exclusive focus on 
functions related to paying benefit checks must be modified to put more 
emphasis and resources on intensive case management, education, training 
and work. The issue is not whether government or the private sector can 
do a better job. In fact, local welfare offices did exactly what government 
policymakers wanted them to do in the early 1980s. They reoriented their 
efforts away from their historical social work mission and concentrated on 
verifying eligibility and finding fraud. The need for a better balance 
between these two missions is clear now. 

Reorienting the welfare system to emphasize work employment 
opportunities requires clear federal direction to strengthen and integrate 
more fully the nation’s welfare, education, training and labor market 
systems. An integrated system serving all job seekers will help remove the 
welfare stigma which puts recipients at a disadvantage when they look for 
work. 

Block Grants 


The FRA gives sute's the option to receive a state block grant instead of 
continuing in the current AFDC program. It would freeze the amount of money 
a state would receive from the federal government at 103 percent of the amount 
they received in 1994. The grant would not grow from one year to the next to 
accommodate economic fluctuations, changes in wealth, or population. States 
would have more flexibility to tailor the program to their specific needs, but 
would have to do so with significantly less money. 

Discussions are under way to convert the entire AFDC program to a block 
grant. Our Public Policy Department predicts that, if the next five years are like 
the past five, states could lose at least S20 billion for poor families they otherwise 
would have received in federal aid. The hardest hit states would be Texas, 
California, Florida, Arizona, New York, Washington and Pennsylvania. Only three 
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states - Michigan, Wisconsin and Louisiana - would not lose funds under the block 
grant proposal. If the next five years look anything like the last five years, states’ 
need for federal aid to mitigate the effects of economic slowdowns will recur, but 
the amount of federal aid would remain unchanged from the 1994 level. 

Even with the current AFDC program in place over the last five years, states 
had to raise taxes by some J36.2 billion just to deal with the recession-related 
problems they faced. If they had received no increases in federal AFDC payments 
those tax increases might have been an additional 510.4 billion. 

States will need more federal aid for AFDC in upcoming years, since most 
state economies were extremely strong in 1994. The unemployment rate (which 
is widely assumed to be at or near its lowest point nationally), inflation (which is 
at historically low levels), and population will certainly increase over the next few 
years. Freezing AFDC at 1W4 levels ignores the likelihood that most state 
economies will not be doing as tvell in the future as they are doing today. 

States that experience economic slowdowns relative to their 1994 
performance would be particularly hard hit by this proposal. This is because they 
would be tied to a grant level awarded during an economic recovery, which 
would not be adequate to provide sufficient assistance during a recession. If the 
size of the grant does not grow, it will never meet the needs of future recessions. 

The block grant proposal would abandon a 30 year-old effort to create an 
efficient and highly sensitive method for sharing resources between rich and poor 
people and states. States that become poorer relative to other states through 
recessions and other cyclical changes would be hurt the most. For example, many 
southern states historically have been poorer than the national average, and the 
federal government has played an important role in providing them extra federal 
payments to help them progress. The AFDC program has been an important part 
of this strategy. Thus, Mississippi receives a federal match of nearly 80 cents on 
the dollar and Georgia receives more than 60 cents (while Massachusetts, a 
wealthy state, receives the minimum amount of 50 cents). 

In any given year, individual states may experience difficult times. For 
example, in the mid-1980s Texas and other energy-rich states faced severe fiscal 
distress. More recently, the northeastern U.S. and California remained in an 
economic downturn long after the rest of the country emerged from the 1991 
recession. 

The current AFDC program effectively addresses this problem by adjusting 
annually for changes in a state's relative wealth. When the Texas economy hit 
hard times, its federal match rate increased (from 54 percent in 1985 to 64 
percent in 1992). If AFDC were to become a block grant, the unique ability of the 
federal government to perform this function will be lost. 

If AFDC becomes a block grant, recessions will be deeper, last longer, and 
do more long-lasting damage to their victims. As the number of poor people 
grow, as workers lose jobs, and employment opportunities disappear, states will 
face three choices-, seek more funds from the federal government, raise taxes, or 
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reduce benefits. Of these three options, only the last seems likely. Given the fact 
that many block-granting proponents view AFDC as a key component in their 
strategy to cut federal spending, the first choice seems highly problematic. The 
second is likely to be unpopular and may even be bad fiscal policy at the state 
level since the states cannot run budget deficits which have a countercyclical effect 
in the same manner as the federal government. 

The easiest option would be to reduce benefits or create waiting lists in 
which newly unemployed workers may very well be at the end of the line. Thus, 
the program would lose its crucial ability to act as an economic stabilizer. 

Providing increased federal aid to states during recessions is an efficient, 
effective, and appropriate role for the federal government. Automatically linking 
the aid to AFDC caseload sizes that result fi-om relative economic conditions 
assures that the aid goes to the states and individuals that need it most at any 
given time. 

Conclusion 


The AFDC program is based on several important principles. First, as a 
society, it is in our national interest, economically and morally, to protect children 
from the ravages of poverty and ensure them the opportunity to grow and thrive. 
Second, in a large and /ivealthy nation, the federal government is the most 
appropriate instrument/for more fortunate states and individuals to help out less 
well-off states and individuals, recognizing that over time their relative positions 
will change. Third, the federal government plays a unique fiscal role in managing 
the national economy with programs such as AFDC acting as important economic 
stabilizers nationwide and within individual states and regions. 

Clearly, the welfare system needs reform through greater simplification 
and flexibility with more emphasis placed on moving recipients into jobs, but 
AFSCME believes that these basic principles are still valid. Abandoning them by 
moving to block grants, turning our backs on certain classes of children, or 
creating “welfare work" which can destroy real jobs is not real welfare reform. 
It will not make any of the problems go away. 

The costs to society of this strategy will be high: declining tax revenue, 
deeper poverty, inadequate medical care, inadequate time for parents to supervise 
and care for children properly, and ultimately, increased hunger and hopelessness 
for poor women and their children if the federal and state governments look the 
other way and hope for best from the private market place. 
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Mr. English. Thank you for your testimony. 

The Chair recognizes Ron Field. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD H. FIELD, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR PUBLIC POLICY, FAMILY SERVICE AMERICA, INC. 

Mr. Field. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I 
want to thank you for giving us the opportunity to testify on this 
very important issue. 

FSA, Family Service America, and its nonprofit member child 
and family service agencies is an 84-year-old network of commu- 
nity-based family counseling and support services throughout 
North America and serves over 4 million people annually in over 
1,000 communities. 

Our positions, therefore, on this subject are not so much ideologi- 
cal as they are based on a long history of serving poor and troubled 
families. We clearly agree that the welfare system is broken and 
needs to be reformed to provide families with the kind of service 
structure that will help them rise out of poverty, to attain true self- 
sufficiency and a better way of life. 

What that means is that real welfare reform must attend to the 
health care, child care, training and emplo 3 Tnent needs of the fami- 
lies AFDC was designed to support and protect. True welfare re- 
form will result in a contract between recipients and the system in 
which welfare recipients participate in necessary education and 
training and employment programs necessary to find and keep em- 
ployment and leave welfare, for which in return they are provided 
essential support services they need, such as health care and child 
care, to ensure that they are able to stay off welfare. 

Research shows that over 70 percent of all welfare families find 
their own way off the welfare rolls within 2 years. Unfortunately, 
about half that number return to the welfare rolls for two mains 
reasons: The low-paying jobs they were able to get did not provide 
health care benefits and they could not afford medical care when 
they or their child were sick, and the availability of decent child 
care was either not available or not affordable. 

To overcome this dilemma and eliminate the need for extended 
welfare support, four key policy considerations must be addressed, 
income-related, not time-limited health care coverage, perhaps 
through Medicaid, that extends to low-income families after they 
leave the welfare rolls, especially if their employer does not provide 
it as a benefit; developmentally appropriate child care that is also 
not time limited, but income related, before and after placement, 
emplojment and training information and counseling services that 
help people in transition to work, seek and obtain appropriate goal 
directed education, training and apprenticeship that lead to a job 
with a future and continued self-improvement and, last but not 
least, employment policies and community development programs 
that make it probable for people moving off of welfare to ab- 
sorbed by the economy in family supporting jobs. It is highly ques- 
tionable whether the economy is currently in the position to do so 
to any great extent. 

Other such important corrections also have to deal with the 
elimination of AFDC work disincentives and family separation poli- 
cies. And to better assure a single parent’s ability to get a foot up 
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on the ladder, there needs to be greater increased emphasis on 
child support responsibilities by the absent parent. 

Beyond the system reform, it is important to acknowledge that 
many welfare families face niomerous noneconomic conditions and 
circumstances that must be addressed, if there is to be any reason- 
able expectation for their success. A widely recognized component 
of success transition from welfare dependency to self-sufficiency is 
ongoing case management and community-based professional sup- 
port services to help overcome problems related to employability, 
family finances, eldercare, family violence, substance abuse and 
other services and other barriers. In other words, true success will 
come by dealing with the human problems that go beyond mere in- 
stitutional remedies. 

FSA shares the concern about the high incidence of teen and 
unwed births that is a crisis for this Nation. Many of our agencies 
have projects that serve this very population. We believe the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as the private sector and our commu- 
nities, must make a concerted effort to find constructive ways to re- 
verse the trend, especially since families of teen parents are at the 
greatest risk of long-term poverty and welfare dependency. 

However, there are many reasons teenagers become parents, and 
no evidence to indicate that cutting off teen parents will have any 
great effect on the incidence of teenage pregnancy. Instead, as part 
of their contract, teen parents should be required to participate in 
school and employment and parenting skills training, provided that 
support services such as case management and accessible child 
care are available to enable full participation. 

Mr. English. Mr. Field, if you could wrap up and insert the rest 
for the record. 

Mr. Field. I will. Thank you very much. 

Data just released shows that fully one-fourth of the children in 
the United States live in poverty. This shameful statistic proves 
that we have a national state of emergency to which the Federal 
Government must respond. To ignore such a statistic only invites 
more despair, more hopelessness and, therefore, more crime and 
community breakdown, because we are creating a population seg- 
ment who feels no connection to the so-called mainstream and no 
hope of ever getting close to the American dream. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF RONALD H. FIELD 
FAMILY SERVICE AMERICA, INC. 


Good morning, Mr Chairman and monbers of the Subcommittee on Human Resources. On 
behalf of Family Service America, Inc., f would like to thank you for giving us the opportunity to 
testify on this very important issue of welfare refonn. 

Founded in 1911, Family Service America is an international organization dedicated to 
strengthening families through services, education, information and advocacy. FSA and its 
nonprofit member child and family service agencies constitute the oldest and largest network of 
community-based family counseling and support services in North America, serving more than 
four million people annually in over 1,000 communities with 1 1,000 professionals and 10,000 
volunteers. 

FSA believes that the welfare system is broken and needs to be reformed to provide families with 
the kind of service structure that will help them rise out of poverty to attain true self-sufficiency 
and a better quality of life. What that means is that real welfare reform must attend to the health 
care, child care, training, and employment needs of the families AFDC was designed to support 
and protect. True welfare reform will result in a contract between recipients and the system, in 
which welfare recipients participate in necessary education and training and job search programs 
necessary to find and keep employmertt and leave welfare, and in return they are provided the 
essential support services they need, such as health care and child care, to ensure that they are 
able to stay off welfare. We believe that a move by Congress to simply shunt responsibility for 
the well-being of millions of children and families back to the States, or one that punishes children 
for their poverty and the situation of their birth, is not real welfare reform and will not give 
families the boost they need to permanently leave wel^e 

Real Welfare Reform 

Research shows that over 70 percent of all welfare families find their own way off of the welfare 
roles within two years Unfortunately, about half of that number return to the welfare roles for 
two main reasons: the low-paying jobs they were able to get did not provide a health care benefit 
and they could not afford medical care when they or their child was sick, and the availability of 
decent child care was either not available or not affordable. 

To overcome this dilemma and eliminate the need for extended wel&re support, four key policy 
considerations must be addressed: (1) income-related, not time-limited, health care coverage 
(perhaps through Medicaid) that extends to low-income families after they leave the welfare roles, 
if their employer does not provide it as a benefit of their employment; (2) developmentally 
appropriate child care that also is not time-liinited bul income-related; (3) before- and after- 
placement employment and training information and counseling services that help people in 
transition from welfare to work seek and obtain appropriate, goal-directed education, training, 
and apprenticeship that leads to jobs with a future and continued self-improvement; and last but 
not least (4) employment policies and community development programs that make it probable for 
people moving out of welfare to be absorbed by the economy in family-supporting jobs. It is 
questionable whether the economy is currently in a position to do so to any great extent with over 
5 percent unemployment and economists and monetary policy makers saying that that represents 
the current definition of full employment. 

Health care, child care, honest job-related education and training, and effective, informative job 
seeking assistance for family-supporting jobs are absolutely necessary for real welfare reform, as 
is the elimination of AFDC woric disincentives and family separation policies. And to better 
assure a single parent's ability to get a foot up on the ladder, there ne^s to be a greatly increased 
emphasis on child support responsibilities by the absem parent. 


Beyond the systemic reforms, it is important to acknowledge that many welfare families face 
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numerous non-economic conditions and circumstances that must be addressed, if there is to be 
any reasonable expectation for their success. A widely recognized component of successful 
transition from welfare dependency to self-sufficiency is ongoing case management and 
community-based professional support services to help families overcome problems related to 
employability, family finances, elder care, family violence, substance abuse, and other barriers In 
other words, true success will come by dealing with the human problems that go beyond mere 
institutional remedies. 

While we agree that the welfare system is broken, we believe it needs to be fixed in a way that 
leads people to true self-sufficiency and not more bitiemess and despair. Fixing it correctly can 
result in stronger families and communities and a hopeful future for their children, while ultimately 
saving money for governments and taxpayers Political quick-fixes can result in more damage to 
already damaged lives, another generation of lost children, and still higher social and 
governmental costs. 

Concerns 


Having outlined what FSA believes is vital for welfare reform to be effective, I would like to now 
comment on some of the proposals currently being considered by the Subcommittee. FSA's 
greatest concern is with proposals in the Personal Responsibility Act that would eliminate 
eligibility for millions of children currently receiving AFDC benefits. The Personal Responsibility 
Act would exclude not only children of unwed teen mothers, but also children who have received 
aid for an accumulated 60 months, children whose paternity has not been established by the state, 
and children bom to an AFDC recipient or to an individual who received AFDC at any time in the 
10 months prior to the birth. 

When all of these provisions are combined, more than 5 million children could find themselves 
suddenly ineligible for AFDC assistance We believe the consequences of these provisions would 
lead to increased foster care, homelessness, family break up, and drastically increased child 
poverty and neglect. Although many states have already begun to implement waivers for welfare 
reform efforts, and others have applied for such waivers, no state has attempted to implement 
provisions that would cut so many children out of the system. By eliminating federal assistance to 
these children, states and localities will be left to find emergency support for these children in their 
already tight budgets. Although proponents of such provisions argue that children excluded from 
AFDC assistance would continue to be eligible for Food Stamps and other aid. but with current 
plans to block grant food programs and eliminate the entitlement for Food Stamps there is no 
guarantee that Food Stamps will be available to a child who has been abandoned by the welfare 
system. 

FSA agrees that the high incidence of teen and unwed births is a great crisis for this nation, as it is 
for many industrial nations. We believe the federal government, as well as the private sector and 
our communities, must make a concerted effort to find constructive ways to reverse this trend, 
especially since families of teen parents arc at the greatest risk of long term poverty and welfare 
dependency However, there arc many reasons for teenagers choosing to become parents, and we 
do not believe that eliminating AFDC to teen parents will have any great effect on the incidence of 
teenage pregnancy We therefore oppose any provision that would punish children for their 
parentage by eliminating aid to the children of teen parents. Instead, as part of their contract, teen 
parents should be required to panicipate in school and employment and parenting skills training, 
provided that support services such as case management and accessible child care are available to 
enable full participation Welfare programs should not turn their backs on the population at 
highest risk of long term poverty, but enable them to achieve long-term economic and family 
stability and well-being. 

FSA opposes the 60 month cumulative time limit which would cut off aid to a family that has 
received a total of 5 years of aid with no exceptions. FSA is especially concerned with this 
proposal because it could wind up punishing families who have fully complied with a work 
program and have done everything within their power to leave AFDC and find steady work, but 
have been unsuccessful. A federal program to help families should not punish families because of 
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a bad job market. 

This provision, too, would leave states with an additional burden, especially for low-skilled 
workers In a bad economy, over which the states have little control, families who have reached 
their time limit would fall to state services if they are unable to And any job to support their 
families, but are ineligible for welfare assistance because of an absolute time limit. 


Abandoning Federal Responsibility 

FSA does support state flexibility for wel^e reform. States are in the best position to find 
innovative programs that suit their own population and their own economies. States and 
communities have different needs Because one size does not necessarily fit all, states and 
localities need to be given the flexibility to tailor welfare programs that best serve their 
communities and people 

However, we also believe that in granting fl&cibility, the federal government cannot abandon all 
federal responsibility. The federal government does have a responsibility for the well-being of the 
nation's people. They must assure some parameters of protection to families and guidance to 
states in the implementation of federal programs that serve families and children In providing 
federal monies for AFDC, we must also provide federal standards that assure a minimum safety 
net that protects children from destitution and prevents unnecessary family break-up, that 
provides families in economic difficulty with the necessary supportive mechanisms that help them 
leave welfare and poverty and achieve self-sufficiency - be it through education and training, job 
counseling, job creation, health care, child care, and other support services. Instead of wasting 
money on a broken and defeating welfiue system, government should use its resources to 
effectively invest in people's futures. Surely the return on investment would be much improved. 

Conclusion 

Data just released shows that (lilly one-fouith of the children in this nation are in poverty. This 
shameful statistic proves that we have a national state of emergency to which the federal 
government must respond. To ignore such a statistic only invites more despair and hopelessness, 
and therefore crime, because we are creating a population segment who feels no connection to the 
so-called mainstream, and no hope of ever getting close to "the American dream." As a nation, 
we can not afford to balance the federal budget on the backs of families and children. The 
poverty rate shows that; the crime rate shows that. No reformed federal welfare program should 
leave families and children worse off than th^ already are 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Field. 

The Chair will recognize Carol Romero for testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY P. CARNEVALE, CHAIRMAN, 

NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY, AS 

PRESENTED BY CAROL J. ROMERO, PH.D., SENIOR 

ECONOMIST, NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

POLICY 

Ms. Romero. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

My name is Dr. Carol Romero. I am a senior economist on the 
staff of the National Commission for Employment Policy. On behalf 
of the commission’s chairman, Anthony Carnevale, who is out of 
town this week, I am pleased to submit his statement for the 
record on the role of employment and training programs in assist- 
ing women move from welfare to work. 

As you know, the commission is an independent Federal Govern- 
ment agency authorized under title IV of JTPA, the Job Training 
Partnership Act. The commission is charged with advising the Con- 
gress and the administration on matters affecting the employment 
of Americans, including ways to improve the effectiveness of all em- 
ployment and training programs and policies. 

The commission has imdertaken a great deal of research on the 
effectiveness of JTPA programs in assisting economically disadvan- 
taged youth and adults and specifically women on welfare. Our re- 
search indicates employment and training programs can help 
AFDC recipients, especially those who are of prime working age be- 
tween the ages roughly of 20 to 39. 

I am aware that serious consideration is being given to block 
grants in AFDC to States and then permitting States to do what 
works best in their areas. For precisely that reason, my statement 
has important implications at the Federal level. 

First, based on our research on JTPA and other employment and 
training programs, proposals to reform AFDC should be closely tied 
to proposals to reform and consolidate the Federal Government’s 
job tradning system. There should be one bureaucracy, not two or 
more. 

Further, the more successful training programs have several ele- 
ments in common: One, decentralization; two, participation in 
training programs is voluntary for people; three, the programs are 
outcome oriented. Training is undertaken not for itself, but for a 
job at the end. Placing people in jobs is a primary objective. 

Of course, this means that for the programs to be effective, it is 
imperative that the national economy and local ones, as well, be 
healthy. Community work experience, CWEP, is an alternative to 
private sector jobs. Under C\^P, AFDC recipients work for a pri- 
vate sector organization in return for their welfare benefits. Rather 
than being viewed as a form of work relief, CWEP is generally seen 
as a program to prepare AFDC recipients to move into 
unsubsidized employment. 

From the perspective of welfare reform, however, a major prob- 
lem with CWEP currently is that States and localities do not main- 
tain data in a way that would allow an assessment of how often 
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participants move into regular employment, much less of how much 
of that employment can be attributed to their CWEP experience. 

This leads to my final point. The fourth common element in more 
successful programs is that program staff have clear measurable 
outcome oriented goals that they are to meet, and at the national 
level there is accountability in how the money is spent. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Anthony P. Camevale follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ANTHONY P. CARNEVALE 
CHAIR 

NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


On behalf of the National Commission for Employment Policy (NCEP), 1 am pleased to submit this 
statement on the role of employment and training programs in assisting women to move from 
welfare to work 

1 currently serve as Chairman of the Commission, an independent agency authorized under Title 
IV(f) of the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 The Commission consists of fifteen members 
who are appointed by the President and serve in a voluntary capacity. They are drawn from 
business, labor, education, community-based organizations, as well as state and local governments 

The Commission is charged with advising the Congress and the Administration on matters affecting 
the employment of Americans While our charge is broader than employment and training policies, 
we are specifically mandated to "identify the employment goals and needs of the Nation and assess 
the extent to which current policies and programs . represent a consistent, coordinated, and 
integrated approach to meeting such needs and achieving ^ch goals." 

My statement is divided into three major parts This first section provides a brief overview of the 
characteristics of the population on Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 

The second section summarizes other organizations' research findings on "what works" in term of 
increasing AFDC recipients' likelihood of employment and also in terms of increasing their earnings 
These findings are presented in order to explain g^s in knowledge that the Commission identified 
and subsequently sought to fill in its own research agenda. 

Section III presents findings from the Commission's research on the effectiveness of JTPA programs 
in increasing the employment and earnings of participants 

My conclusions are given in the final section 

r. DIVERSITY OF WOMEN WITHIN THE AFDC POPULATION 

Before discussing the role of employment and training programs in moving AFDC recipients off 
welfare, I will present some information on the characteristics of these women. My purpose in 
presenting these figures is to indicate the diversity within the AFDC population — a diversity that 
may undermine arguments in favor of a single solution to the welfare problem 

Unfortunately, there is no one, solid database on AFDC recipients from which all the information 
relevant to deliberations on welfare reform can be gathered.’ Clearly, this lack of complete 
information makes discussing the reform of welfare difficult, since effective solutions require 
accurate problem diagnosis Nolvrithstanding some data imprecision, we can make some general 
observations about the welfare population overall 

First, it is well known that AFDC recipients remain on welfare for varying lengths of time Some 
require welfare assistance only for a few months or perhaps a year in response to a particular 
emergency in their lives Some move on and off AFDC throughout their lives Still others remain 
on welfare for years It is also well known that the AFDC population, at any point in time, is 
dominated by these long-term recipients 

Second, at any one point in time, about 80 percent of welfare recipients are between the ages of 20 


’For example, states collect data on their AFDC caseloads which is provided to the federal 
government. While these data are for the total population of AFDC recipients, there is little detail 
on their characteristics and life circumstances Also, every March the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) collects information that permits identilying persons who received benefits during the 
preceding calendar year While the CPS also contains detail on the characteristics of these AFDC 
recipients, there is evidence that the number of such individuals is under-reported, especially those 
who received benefits for only a portion of the year. 

Anolher data source, cited in this statement, is the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
(NLSY). Approximately 10,000 civilian young men and women were first interviewed in 1979 (at 
ages 14 to 22) and have been reinterviewed every year through 1992. This data source contains a 
rich amount of information on the young people's family and work experiences 
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and 39 ^ While the exact figure may fluctuate somewhat over time, its relative size is important for 
two reasons. 

o Concentrating program efforts on individuals within this age group would go far 
towards reducing the total number of women on welfare 
o People between the ages of 20 and 39 are considered to be of "prime working age," 
and consequently have the potential for making an easier transition into the job 
market than the older or younger ^oups 

Prime-A^ Women 

Fortunately, there are detailed data on this segm^t of the welfare population.^ Roughly 20 percent 
are on AFDC under two years, I will call them "short-tenn* stayers Over 70 percent are on AFDC 
four years or more This latter group, the "long-term" stayers, are a primary target of current welfare 
reform efforts. 


How well prepared is this group of women to enter the labor force successfully? Compared to short- 
term stayers, those on AFDC four years or more — 


0 are much more likely to have been school dropouts when they entered AFDC (50 
percent compared to 30 percent); 

o are somewhat more likely to have had a low score on the Armed Services Qualifying 
Test (39 percent scored in the tenth percentile compared to 32 percent among the 
short-term stayers)^, 

0 are far less likely to have worked prior to enrolling in AFDC (43 percent compared 
to 21 percent), and 

0 if they had work experience, averaged only 79 weeks of employment compared to 
253 weeks for the short-term stayers 


These data suggest several points First, a sizeable percentage of the long-term stayers have 
educational defleits, as indicated by their lack of a high school diploma and their low AFQT scores 
Certainly, for some of these women, receipt of education and training would enable them to earn 
enough, by themselves, to be able to leave the welfare rolls In contrast, it is also likely that many 
others have such severe learning disabilities that it would be virtually impossible for them to ever 
earn enough, by themselves, to leave welfare, no matter how hard or how much they work 


This raises a related point, also derived from the figures above Some women who are on welfare 
also work, either pan-time or part-year — a group that is nearly indistinguishable from those we 
classify as "the working poor." Indeed, for this group, the phrase "from welfare to work" is 
inappropriate 




Under 20 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 29 years 
30 to 39 years 
40 years and over 


8 I percent 
23.4 percent 
23 8 pwceni 
32.6 percent and 
12.1 percent 


Source U S House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means. 1993 Green Book . 

p. 697 

’Data are from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, the women were ages 26 to 33 in 
1991 and the number of years they could potentially have been on welfare dates from 1978 The 
figures are cited in June E. O'Neill and Dave M. O'Neill. Lessons for Welfare Reform An Analysis 
of the AFDC Caseload and Past Welfare to Work Programs. Research sponsored by the National 
Commission for Employment Policy, (forthcoming Spring 1995). 


^The Armed Forces Qualifying Test (AFQT) has a long history as a reliable indicator of skills 
and has been used by the Armed Forces for years to determine eligibility for service 
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At the same time, other women on welfare do not have a job, have never had one — and 1 wish to 
repeat — are of prime working age It is this group that is most in need, not only of skills training, 
but also of job search assistance 

One hnal point about work experience before I move on. It is important to note that there are long- 
term economic payoffs to work Should education and training programs be part of a welfare-reform 
package, it may not be necessary — nor fiscally prudent — to provide ail women with all of the 
services they need to leave AFDC immediately upon program completion A post-training period 
of transition should be expected As the women work, they gain experience, and experience in turn 
will eventually result in pay increases These later pay increases are what will enable women to 
"earn their way ofT welfare. * 


Young Women 

It is not just on moral grounds that the prevention of pregnancies should be a top priority for young 
women under the age of twenty, especially for young women who are unmarried. Data are very 
clear that teen^ers who ^e birth out of wedlock are more likely to be on welfare for extended 
periods of time than those who do not give birth For example, according to data from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Youth, women on AFDC four or more years (long-term stayers) were 

o younger at their first birth (58 percent were age 20 or younger, compared with 29 
percent of the short-term stayers), and 

o more likely to have had their first birth out of wedlock (62 percent versus 45 
percent) 

Moreover, although our results are preliminary, it does not appear that skills training, by itself, is 
an effective strategy for this group of women While this point is discussed in more detail later in 
the section on the Commission's research, it should be noted here that preliminary results from 
NCEP research also indicate that job placement from JTPA training programs does seem to "work," 
at least in tenns of raising the likelihood that these young women will still be employed at least two 
years after they leave job training 


Older Women 

For older women (e g., age forty and above), the emphasis on jobs in current welfare reform 
proposals may be problematic, society may not feel it is morally acceptable for the government to 
change the "rules of the game" on them abruptly Moreover, it should be noted that older AFDC 
recipients are more likely than younger women to leave welfare, regardless of the government’s 
actions. These women's children are approaching age 18, at which time the women may no longer 
claim them as dependents for purposes of receiving AFDC It may be partly for this reason, that the 
Commission's research has shown JTPA's employment and training programs lend to be more 
successful for this group ^ 

In sum, data from our own and other research underscore the point that AFDC recipients are not a 
monolithic group Rather, differences in age, aptitude, work history, and life experience call for 
complex solutions to "the welfare problem " 

The Commission has undertaken several research projects that pertain to the specific role of the 
effectiveness of employment and training programs in assisting women to leave AFDC Prior to 
en gagin g in this work, we reviewed other research to identify gaps in knowledge that we could fill 
Next 1 will briefly describe this research, and gaps in knowledge that we found, in order to provide 
background to our own approach and findings 

There are two primary sources of information on training programs for welfare recipients the 


^O'Neill and O'Neill, (forthcoming). Carol J Romero, JTPA Programs .ancLAdult Women on 
Welfare Usiny Training tn Raise AFDC Recipients Above Welfare . Research Report Number 93- 
01, National Commission for Employment Policy, (June 1994) 


^Romero, (June 1994) 
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"welfarc-to-work" demonstration projects of the 1980s and the "national experiment" of programs 
funded under JTPA.’ 


n. EVIDENCE ON THE 

EFFECTIVENESS OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
The Welfare to Work Demonstrations 

The purpose of the welfare-to-work demonstrations was to learn the extent to which employment 
and training programs (a) increase the likelihood that AFDC recipients become employed, (b) 
increase their earnings, (c) decrease the number of women receiving AFDC, and (d) decrease the 
size of welfare payments. 

The demonstrations for adult welfare recipients included the standard range of employment and 
training programs , basic/remedial education, skills training (both in a classroom setting and on-the- 
job), and job search assistance At some sites, only one service was provided, such as job search 
assistance At other sites, a series of services were provided sequentially in an open entry/open exit 
format. In addition, participation in the program was mandatory or voluntary, depending upon the 
site. 

All of the demonstrations were conceived as experiments and applied the experimental 
methodology at program intake, individuals were randomly assigned either to a group that was to 
receive the services (the “treaimeni group") or to a group that was not to receive the services (the 
"control group") The goal was to create two groups who were as similar as possible except that one 
received the treatment while the other did not. 

The major advantage of this experimental approach is that it is possible to assess the effectiveness 
of the training programs independent of the characteristics of the individuals who participate in 
them This is a key issue in program evaluations, since the effeaiveness of a particular training 
program may be just as much the result of the characteristics and attitudes of the people who enroll 
in it. as it is the result of the training itself This problem is technically termed "selectivity bias " 
For example, data may show that only well-educated individuals enroll in the training and it is the 
level of their prior education, rather than the actual training, that is associated with positive post- 
program outcomes 

For the most part, evaluations of these demonstrations indicate that there have been positive post- 
program outcomes for treatment group members However, the size of the program impacts was not 
uniform across all the demonstrations 

From the 1 3 demonstrations with post-program outcomes reported by (jueron and Pauly in 1991, 
two general results emerged One is that training efforts can increase women's earmnps The list 
below gives some of the largest differences in average annual earnings between treatment and 
control group members in the second post-program year for these 13 demonstrations (A sign 
indicates that the treatment group earned more than the control group.) 

+ 5658 - San Diego SWIM Project* 

+ $401 — Baltimore Options Project 
^ $591 - New Jersey On-the-Job Training Program 


’For a review of the vast majority of the welfarc-to-work demonstrations, see Judith M Gueron 
and Edward Pauly, From Welfare to Work. New York Russell Sage Foundation, (1991). For 
findings from the National JTPA Experiment, sec Abi Associates Inc , The National JTPA Study. 
Report prepared for the U S Department ofLabor, Bethesda, Maryland Abl Associates, (January 
1994). 


'Saturation Work Initiative Model 
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+ $871 — Maine On-thc-Job Training 

A second general result appears to be that training efforts can reduce welfare payments . Below is 
a list of the average annual reduction in AFDC payments between the treatment and control group 
members in the second post-program year for the same welfare demonstrations just listed. (A 
sign indicates that the reductions in AFDC payments w^e greater within the treatment group; a 
sign indicates they were greatCT within the control group ) 

- S5S3 — San Di^o SWIM Projea 

- $ 34 — Baltimore Options Project 

- $238 — New Jersey On-the-Job Traimng Program 
+ $ 29 — Maine On-the-Job Training Program**^ 

Howeve^. as the numbers above suggest, the welfore-to-work demonstrations produced only modest 
increases in women's earnings and only modest reductions in welfare benefits. Moreover, the 
demonstrations did not explain either the extent to w^ch women who became employed, remained 
employed or the extent to which their earnings were sufiBcient to move them off welfare and/or 
above poverty 


The National JTPA Experiment 

Results on the efTectrveness of programs funded under Tide 11 of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) are important in the context of welfare reform As the government's major program for 
training economically disadvant^ed youth and adults generally, it has trained over 120,000 adult 
AFDC recipients specifically on an annual basis. Further, at the local level, training programs 
funded under Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) of the Family Support Act of 1988 often 
rely on the JTPA service providers “ 

Prior to presenting findings on the effectivene^ of JTPA, 1 want to note three particular aspects of 
the JTPA system that are important in the context of using training programs to assist women in 
leaving wetfiue 

0 JTPA is an outcomes^ohented program Training does not occur for its own sake, 
the ultimate goal is traimng for a job Specifically, the U S Department of Labor 
(USDOL) establishes measures of performance and assigns numerical values to them 
(performance standards) for the ^em as a whole ’’ 


’Gueron and Pauly (1991) Table l.l, pp. 15-20. These differences were statistically 
significant at the 10 percent level or higher. 

‘‘Guexin and Paidy (1991) Table M, pp 15-20 The differences for the SWIM Project and the 
New Jersey On-the-Job Training Program were statistically significant at the 10 percent level or 
higher. 

"Unfortunately, there are no reliable data on the extent to which JTPA and JOBS programs are 
integrated at the local level 

^Additional infonnation on JTPA is found in two reports from the Commission Understanding 
federal Employment and Training Programs. (January 1995) and Private Industry XQuncils. 
Examining Their Mission Under the Job Training^Partnershio Act . (March 1993) 

'’For example, for adults the performance goals include employment in the thirteenth week 
following program termination, and for those who are employed, their weekly earnings. In the 
Program Years 1992-93, the specific standards were a 60 percent "follow-up" employment rate and 
weekly earnings of $228 for adults and $207 for wdfare recipients Recognizing that local areas 
differ in their ability to meet a single national standard, the USDOL has also developed a 
"performance standards adjustment model " This model may be used to raise or lower a locality's 
performance standard to lake into account fectors considered to be outside the control of local 
administrators, e g., economic conditions such as the unemployment rate 
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o JTPA is decentralized Decisions regarding program operations are made at the state 
and local levels. 

o JTPA is a voluntary program for participants and it is discretionary, i.e., applicants 
are accepted into the program at the discretion of service providers. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of JTPA’s Title U programs, in the late 1980s the U.S! Department of 
Labor undertook the National JTPA Experiment. u»ng a methodology similar to that applied in the 
wetfare-to-work demonstrations discussed above. The JTPA experiment was conducted at 16 sites 
across the nation, six of which provided use^le data on the JTPA participants' receipt of welfare 
benefits The findings given below are based on a 30-month follow-up period, dating ftom the time 
of the individual's enrollment 

Overall results indicated that the training programs had positive and statistically significant impacts 
on the earnings of economically disadvantaged adult women (and adult men) In contrast, 
economically disadvantaged out-of-school male and female youth (ages 1 6 to 21) experienced no 
statistically significant earnings' gains 

Results also indicated that JTPA training had no impact on the AFDC recipients' receipt of benefits, 
measured in terms of the total amount of benefits they received during the 30-month follow-up 
period 

While this research on JTPA, and on welfare to work programs, have shown that employment and 
training programs can be effective in assisting economically disadvantaged women, and welfare 
recipients specifically, its findings are limited in several ways. 1 mentioned one earlier the research 
has not indicated how many women remain employed nor how many left welfare 

More importantly, the research has not told us the "how" or the "why" training programs are 
effective (or ineffective) For example, is on-the-job training more effective than skills training in 
a classroom setting in moving women off welfare'’ And how effective is job search assistance by 
itselP 

In terms of the "hows" and "whys," there is one particular limitation that should be highlighted 
neither the welfare demonstrations nor the results from the JTPA experiment distinguished between 
participants whom service providers placed in jobs when they left the programs and those they did 
not place NCEP research shows the importance of an obvious, but often overlooked, point: 
participants' placement into jobs — as opposed to permitting them to flounder once their 
training is completed — is critical to their long-term post-program success. 

m. NCEP RESEARCH ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Before describing our results, I am going to digress for a moment to describe the database the NCEP 
uses and the approach that our research takes. 

NCEP Database and Research Approach 

The NCEP database is uwque It consists of the universe of JTPA participants in over 1 0 states and 


'^Abt Associates Inc . (January 1994) 

'^Other limitations in the designs of these evaluations should be noted For example, neither the 
welfare demonstrations nor the sites of the JTPA experiment arc statistically representative of all 
sites nationally, which means we cannot generalize findings to the nation as a whole. Also, at 
various sites, sizeable percentages of control group members received employment and training 
services from sources other than the welfarc-to-work programs or JTPA Thus, findings on the 
effectiveness of programs are not based on true comparisons of "receipt of services" versus "no 
receipt of services " For more detail, see William R Bowman, Evaluating JTPA Programs for 
Economically r>i<advantaped Adults A Case Study of Utah and General Findings. Research Report 
Number 92-02, National Commission for Employment Policy (June 1993); and Romero, (June 
1994). 
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covers program terminees for Program Years 1 986 through 1 989. 

Two sets of information have been merged in this database One part contains data on JTPA 
participants (their personal characteristics and JTPA activities) The second pan contains data on 
the participants' quanerly earnings that are from the states' Unemployment Insurance (UI) wage 
records. The UI wage records are available for four quarters (one year) prior to their entry into 
JTPA and also for eight quarters (two years) ai^er they have lel^ the programs 

With this database, our research uses a "non-experimental" approach, which can be of two types 
One uses statistical techniques to identify an external comparison group -* individuals who did not 
participate in training but for whom there is information in an already existing data file (such as 
registrants with the Employment Service )*’ 

A second approach creates an internal reference group In this case, all individuals being examined 
are in the treatment group They are differentiated by the type of treatment they receive. A group 
who received a particular type of treatment becomes the reference group against which the other 
groups are compared The results are the estimated relative impaas of receipt of one type of 
treatment versus another " 

Both of these techniques must adjust statistically for the problem of selectivity bias, noted above 
NCEP Piodings 

The first set of findings 1 will report pertain to (he impact of JTPA programs on adult women (ages 
22 and older) who, at the time they enrolled in JTPA programs, not only were on AFDC, but also 
had not worked in at least a year prior to program entry '* At the time they left JTPA (in Program 
Year 1986), 

o 7S percent were placed in jobs. 

0 4 percent enrolled in non^JTPA education or training, and 

0 21 percent left early for reasons such as problems with transportation, child-care, or 

he^h 

Of the women placed in jobs, 

0 18 percent were above the 1990 three-person family Census poverty threshold in 

their first post-program quarter^, 

0 16 percent were above this poverty threshold in their first post-program year^', and 

0 22 percent were above this poverty level in their second post-program year 

By comparison, of the women who left JTPA training prior to placement, 


'^While the precise states included in the database vary from one Program Year to another, the 
following states are in it for all years Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Nevada. Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Washington. 

'^The comparison group is analogous to an expein^nt’s control group: it becomes the reference 
group against which the post-program employment and earnings of program participants are 
assessed. The results are the estimated net impacts of the treatment Sec Bowman, (June 1993). 

’*For example, see Romero (June 1994) and William R Bowman, An Analysis _of ibe 
Employment and F.amings Impacts of JTPA Programs for Out-of-Schoal Youth . Report prepared 
for the National Commission for Employment Policy. (December 1994). 

'^These findings are contained in Romero. (June 1994) 
quarterly threshold is $2,471 


'The threshold is $9,885. 
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o 2 percent were above the 1990 three-person Census poverty threshold in their first 
post-program quarter; 

o 2 percent were above this poverty threshold in their first post-program year; and 
0 7.5 percent were above this poverty threshold in their second post-program year 

Turning to the women who were not only placed but also employed each quarter in a post-program 
year, the results are more encoura^g (H^ were employed each quarter in their first post-program 
year, 47 percent were employed each quarter in their second post-program year.) In their first year, 
almost 40 percent were above the Gross Income Limit for AFDC determination in their state, and 
3 1 percent were above the Census poverty level for a three-person family ^ In their second year, 
7 1 percent were above the Gross Income Limit for AFDC determination in their state, and 44 
percent were above the Census poverty level for a three-person family 

In contrast, of the women who left the programs early, in their first post-program year, only 14 
percent were employed in each quarter Among these women, 34 percent were above the Gross 
income Limit for AFDC determination in their state, and only 14 percent were above the Census 
poverty level for a three-person family. In their second year, 27 percent were employed in each 
quarter. Among them, 65 percent were above the Gross Income Limit for AFDC determination in 
their state; and 27 percent were above the Census poverty level for a three-person family. 

Moreover, compared to job placement from the minimal service of job search assistance, placement 
out of both occupational classroom training and on-the-job training significantly raised the 
likelihood that these AFDC recipients would be employed in every quarter of the first and the 
second post-program years For example, in the first year, the women placed from on-the-job 
training were 9 percent more likely to be employed than those placed from job search assistance; 
in the second year, they were 6 percent more likdy to be employed all four quarters 

For those who were employed all four quarters, training in — and placement from — skills training 
as well as basic remedial education was associated with a higher likelihood of being above the three- 
person poverty threshold. For instance, in the first post-program year, women placed from 
occupational classroom training were 8 percent more likely, on average, to be above poverty than 
those placed after receipt of job search assistance In the second post-program year, they were 1 1 
percent more likely to be above poverty. 

Turning to out-of-school, economically disadv^taged young women (ages 1 8 through 2 1 ), NCEP 
research has found that on-the-job training is the most efiTective strategy for insuring continued 
employment (into their second post-program year) and also for raising their earnings ^ I should note 
that this particular finding does not conflict with my earlier statement that job placement is key for 
18 to 19 year-olds A major purpose of JTPA’s on-the-job training is continued employment with 
the same employer after the training has been completed, i.e.. job placement Moreover, this finding 
is for economically disadvantaged young women, only some of whom are on AFDC 

In addition, for econonucaily disadvantaged young women, the Commission’s research indicates that 
placement from occupation^ classroom traimng increases the likelihood of their employment as 
much as two years after they leave JTPA, and it raises their earnings as well.^' 


^^The Gross Income Limit is the maximum amount a family can earn and still receive AFDC 
benefits. It is established at the state level and varies considerably across states; for example, 
in 1993, it ranged from $2,75^ per month in New Hampshire to $577 in Missouri. 

^William R. Bowman, (December 1994) 

^It should be mentioned that this finding does not conflict with those from the National JTPA 
Experiment. The experiment combined participants in on-the-job training and job search assistance 
into one group The Commission's research has found that job search assistance is the least effective 
program and that on-the-job training is the most effective Thus, the experiment combined 
participants of the least effective - and the most effective — strategies into one category, thereby 
producing an overall finding that neither "worked." See Bowman, (December 1994). 


’Bowman, (December 1 995). 
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While there are success stones regarding the outcomes of employment and training programs for 
young AFDC recipients, the resuhs are not as positive as for the older women For example, among 
18 to 19 year-olds placed in jobs, only 40 percent were employed in three to four quarters in their 
second post-program year and only 14 percent earned enough to rise ^ove the three-person povmy 
threshold. “ 

The reasons why employment and training pro^ams are less successful for younger than older 
women may be straightftvward First, in the norma! course of events, they are in their child-bearing 
years when leaving the workforce for a period of time is most common Second, we ought to take 
into account what bdiavior we expect of them ami compare it with our expectations regarding the 
behavior of college freshman and sophomores, frequently manifest some level of immaturity 

in their rapidly changing career aspirations 

The importance I have placed on "job placement" f^ses the issue of public sector jobs since it has 
been proposed that the public sector become the employer of last resort as we move welfare 
recipients into the w<caiq4ace. Unfortunately, there is little information on this topic that could guide 
policymakers 

Community Woiic Experience (CWEP) is a pro^am for AFDC recipients authorized under JOBS. 
In this program, AFDC recipients work for a {Hiblic service organization (public agency or not-for- 
profit organizadon) in return for thdr welfare benefit. Rather than being viewed as a form of work 
relief, CWEP is generally seen as a program to prepare AFDC recipients to move into unsubsidized 
employment. 

As of September 1991, only thirty states operated active CWEP programs, and of those, only 1 2 
states had enrolled more than 1 SO welfare recipients in them ^ One striking fact about CWEP is the 
lack of systonadc data on outcomes. States and looUities do not maintain data in a way that would 
allow an assessment of how often CWEP participants move into regular employment, much less of 
how much of that employment can be attributed to the CWEP experience 

One final point. I bq;an my statement with an implicit recommendation in favor of targeting welfare 
reform efforts on AFDC recipients of prime-working age, i.e , roughly 20 through 39 years old 
JOBS also targets priority services for AFDC recipients who 

0 have received assistance for 36 months or more during the preceding 60 months, 

0 are under age 24 who have not completed high school or its equivalent , 
o are under age 24 who have three months or less work experience in the preceding 
year, and 

o are in families in which the youngs child is within two years of eligibility 

As you cemader possibie options for targeting particular groups, you should be aware that targeting 
criteria have unplications for the racial/ethnic mix of women who are served ^ For example, the 
Commission's case study of AFDC recipients in Texas found that of all women eligible for JOBS, 
the greatest percentage are lE^wiic, followed Blades, and then Whites (41 percent, 37 percent, 
and 22 percent, reqwetivety). However, within JOBS target groups, which include just under half 
of all recipients eligible for JOBS. Black women comprise the largest share (44 percent), followed 


^umlar to the finding s for older women, ti» young AFDC recipients who left JTP A prior to 
n-tinpWinn were even less Ukdy to be employed : only one fifth worked in three to four quarters of 
thar second post-program year. Further, the Dumber above the three-person poverty level was too 
small to be considered reliable Romero, (forthcoming. Spring 1995) 

^^This discussion is based on Edward T. Jamings, Jr , and Dale Krane, The Employer Role and 
Pmgrufn Oiitf.niiw* in Welfiue Work Programs. Report prepared for the National Commission for 
Employment PoKcy. (June 1994). 

^^This discusaon is based on Deanna T. Schexnayder, Christopher King, and Leslie O. Lawson, 
Patterns of Paftieroation in Texas Welfare and Training Pr o grams: How Hisoanics Differ ^om 
Par«>/F.thmft (knups Report prepared for the National Commission for Employment Policy, 
(September 1994). 
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by Hispanics (41 percent), and then Whites (16 percent) 

The reason for this difference is due to the racial/ethnic distribution of AFDC recipients by type of 
target group. In Tnas, long-term AFDC receipt is the most common JOBS target group for all 
race/ethnic categories. Due to the fact that Blacks make up the highest percentage of participants 
in this category, a disproportionately higher percentage of Blacks are targeted for this reason 

The second most common reason for targeting in the Texas JOBS program is lack of a high school 
diploma More Hispanics are in this category than either Blacks or Whites 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

Employment and training programs should be included in any reform of the nation's welfare system. 
I am aware that serious consideration is being given to proposals to block grant AFDC to states and 
to permit them to e$ttd)lish the programs that work best for them Should this be the outcome of 
congresaonal action, then much of my statement is directly relevant to states' needs Nevertheless, 
my statement also has implications at the federal level proposals to reform AFDC should be 
closely tied to proposals to reform and consolidate the federal government's job training 
system 

Past attempts to include employment and training in welfare reform have not been successful, 
largely for two reasons 

o Management has been fragmented There have been two bureaucracies — one aimed 
at providing AFDC benefits and another aimed at providing trairting and jobs — when 
one bureaucracy is required. 

o There have been no performance goals The AFDC system under JOBS has had no 
percentage of job placements — or other similar goal •• which it sought to meet 

A successful employment and training program for welfare recipients would include the following 
four elements 

1 . The focus would be on women who are of prime-working age. Prevention of teen 
pregnancy and out of wedlock births would be the focus for younger women 

2 Receipt of training and job search assistance would be voluntary Womenwould 
have a choice. Their alternative mi^t not be attractive, but they would have a 
choice nevertheless 

3 Program staff would have clear, measurable goals that they are to meet 

Shifting to an outcomes-oriented system would be unsettling for staff devoted to 
helping AFDC recipients Certainly difficulties were experienced in a similar 
transition from the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) to JTPA 
Nevertheless, such a redirection in emphasis can, and should, occur 

4. Placing people in jobs would be a primary program objective For some AFDC 
recipients, job placement could be immediate, other women may first need only job 
search assistance; others may require skills training Still others may need 
basic/remedial education before they are prepared to take training and subsequently 
be placed in jobs 

This last element of a successful employment and training system — job placement — leads me to 
my final statement. For welfare reform to be effective, it is imperative that the national economy, 
and local ones as well, be healthy. The private sector must be able to create and retain jobs, and for 
that reason, welfare reform must be seen in the larger context of national econoipic policy 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to participate in these hearings. 1 will be happy to 
entertain any questions that you might have 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Dr. Romero. 

I will now recognize Harold Acres. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD R. ACRES, CHAIRMAN, WELFARE 
REFORM TASK FORCE, UNITED WAY OF AMERICA 

Mr. Acres. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I 
am Harold Acres, chairman of the United Way of America’s Wel- 
fare Reform Task Force and a United Way volunteer from New 
Hampshire. 

Thank you for inviting me here today. I will speak on behalf of 
United Way of America’s Public Policy Committee. I am submitting 
two documents and request that they be printed in the hearing 
record. First, you have my full written statement; second, because 
United Way supports local charities like the Salvation Army, 
YWCA, YMCA and Catholic Charities, we are submitting for the 
record a statement on the role of charities in welfare reform which 
is cosigned by local United Ways and United Way agencies. 

United Way of America supports and serves approximately 1,400 
local United Way member organizations across the country. Local 
United Ways serve as both community fundraisers and problem 
solvers. Local United Ways support programs that ease the transi- 
tion from welfare to work. 

The welfare system can and should be improved to promote work 
and self-sufficiency. At the same time, reforms should be tailored 
to ensure that children have a safety net when they need it. 

Today I will briefly comment on three key points. First, the Pub- 
lic Policy Committee supports welfare reform which builds on the 
successful public/private partnership between local United Ways 
and public funders. Second, while we are not opposed to turning 
welfare programs into block grants to the States, we have some 
concerns about this approach to welfare reform. Finally, charities 
may be able to do more, but they cannot provide adequate emer- 
gency and basic services and continue prevention and education 
programs, if public funding is reduced significantly or eligibility for 
public assistance is limited. 

By providing private dollars for transitional services, local Unit- 
ed Way volunteers assist welfare recipients. In this way, local 
businesspeople are involved in community decisionmaking to pre- 
pare welfare recipients for work. Through the regular United Way 
program evaluation process, volunteers and staff have become con- 
vinced that programs that focus on welfare to work are an integral 
part of a successful assistance program. 

Recently, the Public Policy Committee met to deliberate on the 
move toward creating welfare block grants. We recognize that block 
grants can provide valuable flexibility to States to target those 
most in need for coverage and to tailor programs to local experi- 
ence. However, Federal welfare reform should ensure that all chil- 
dren and families are treated equally, regardless of the State in 
which they reside or the timing of their need. 

It is critical that human services block grants maintain eligibility 
for those in need when the economy changes. Therefore, we urge 
you to build a flexible mechanism into any block grant proposal to 
address the impact of an economic downturn. Charities have dif- 
ficulty increasing services when the economy goes bad. In fact, 
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charitable giving is reduced when givers feel uncertain about their 
own economic security. 

The Public Policy Committee has assessed the ability of charities 
to fill the gap that may be left, if Federal funding for basic emer- 
gency and transitional services is reduced or eliminated. In the 
past, charities were unable to provide the basic support needed by 
poor families. While United Ways do fund emergency services like 
soup kitchens and shelters, charitable support cannot replace the 
basic safety net. Cuts in Federal funding are unlikely to result in 
increases in charitable giving of the magnitude needed to replace 
a lost or reduced Federal commitment. In fact, according to the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities in the American Association 
of Fund-Raising Council, charitable giving would have to double in 
order to replace human services funding that would be lost under 
some proposals currently being considered. In the early eighties, 
according to the Urban Institute’s Nonprofit Sector Project, chari- 
table giving made up only 7 percent of the $42 billion that was lost. 

It is important that there continue to be a Federal presence and 
commitment to the needs of poor families. Federal involvement has 
insured a basic level of assistance across the States. Charitable giv- 
ing and needs are uneven across States and localities. Private char- 
itable giving cannot serve the function of evening out public assist- 
ance across the States and localities. Only the Federal Government 
can perform this function. 

United Way and other charities we support can and do provide 
services efficiently, creatively and with more flexibility than gov- 
ernment. In fact, a great many public functions are currently being 
performed by private charitable organizations as a subcontractor to 
government. Those who would prefer to have the charities do more 
must remember that they strand so forth every dollar, often aug- 
mented by Federal funding and United Way support. 

It is important to bear in mind that public funding provides 42 
percent of local agency resources. The combined private charitable 
resources of United Way contributions and agency fundraising is 
only 0.4 percent of agency budgets. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow;! 
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STATEMEST FOR THE RECORD 


Submitted to 

Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

by 

Harold R. Acres, Nashua, New Hampshire 
on behalf of 

Welfare Reform Task Force of the 
Public Policy Committee of 
United Way of America 

February 2, 1995 


Mr> Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am Harold Acres, the Chairman of the United 
Way of America Weifue Reform Task Force and a United Way volunteer from New 
Hampshire. Thank you for inviting me here today to speak on behalf of United Way of 
America’s Public IHiUcy Committee. 

United Way of America supports and serves approximately 1400 local United Way member 
organizations across the country. Local United Ways serve as both community fundraisers and 
problem solven. In their c^iacity as community problem solvers, United Way volunteers and 
United Way proiesskMials have long been partners with government in funding welfaie-to-work 
initiatives. Local United Ways support programs that ease the transition from welfare to work, 
including, child care, job tnuniiig, job acquisition, education, and prevention of teen pregnancy. 

United Wapi and Welfare Reform 

United Way of America supports welfare reform because our welfare system can and should be 
improved to p romote work and self-sufficiency. At the same time, we believe that reforms 
should be tailored to ensure that children do not lose the support of a safety net when they need 
it. 

Local United Ways provide funding, often in partnership with federal and state governments, 
for many supportive and transitioiial services for welfare recipients. A significant proportion 
of United Way dollars fond programs for children. At the cornerstone of our position statement 
on welfare cdbim is a gukUng principle: eo^ie that the best interests of children are always 
taken into conaideraixm. 

With this in mind, we examinad hands-on experiences of United Ways in addressing the major 
issues before you today. In our efforts to enhance the lives of children, United Ways also focus 
on stabilizing the fanuly. Examples include: 

• Child care. 83% Of local United Ways responding to a United Way of America 
survey are funding child care programs and have found it to be the second most 
effective program in assisting people to become employed and self-sufficient. Our 
positioo stataacat strongly supports adequate funding for child care for parents who 
are in education and training programs, poor working fomilies who have recently left 
wel£ue or those managing to stay off of welfare through the child care subsidy of 
the At-Risk Child Care Block Grant. 


Education and training programs. The 1993 welfare reform survey of local 
Umted Ways found that members describe training and employment programs as the 
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most effective in assisting people in the community to become employed and self- 
sufficient. Fifty-five percent of those local United Ways fund such programs. 

United Ways frequently partner with government in JOBS programs. In Cincinnati, 
over 1 million dollars of local United Way resources support programs also funded 
by the Federal Jobs Program. 

The Public Policy Committee also has adopted positions on current issues which contribute to 
poverty. Just as we focus on the needs of young children, we place a high priority on the 
problems of poor families. Following are specific issue areas we contemplated and our views 
on addressing them. 

• Teen parents. A recent survey of local United Ways found that 75 % are funding 
teen pregnancy prevention and parenting counseling programs. We strongly support 
funding for education and training for teen parents that focuses on developing 
parenting skills and responsible decision-making. 

• Two Parent Families. Current eligibility requirements deny assistance to 
households in which one parent worics more than 100 hours per month (regardless 
of earnings) or lack a woric history. These rules create a disincentive to marry, 
particularly In young families who may not have a work history. United Ways 
strongly support eliminating these eligibility requirements, support basing eligibility 
on earnings, and urge greater flexibility to encourage families to stay together. 

• Time limits. As we have stated, United Ways strongly support initiatives that help 
welfare recipients move from welfare to work. We have serious reservations 
regarding arbitrary time limits. Welfare reform should recognize the diversity in 
needs among poorly trained and educated job seekers. We suggest that 
individualized time limits imposed by both the recipient and case manager would 
more effectively move welfare recipients into jobs. Such an agreement should 
clearly state the expectations of both the recipient and case manager. 

• Family caps. We do not support eliminating eligibility for assistance for children 
bom to welfare recipients. This proposal could jeopardize many innocent children 
and destabilize families. We have seen no research data that such a policy would 
influence behavior nor reduce the poverty rate among children. 

By providing private dollars for transitional services, local United Ways are involving volunteers 
in the effort to assist welfare recipients through the United Way allocation process. In this way, 
local business people are involved in community decision-maldiig to prepare welfare recipients 
for work. Through the regular evaluation process of United Way programs, volunteers and staff 
have become convinced that well-run programs, with real success at moving people from welfare 
to work, are an integral part of an assistance program focused on work. 

Block Gram Options 

Recently, the Public Policy Committee met to deUberate on the move toward creating welfare 
block giants. We recognize Chat block grants may provide valuable flexibility to states to target 
those most in need for coverage and to tailor programs to local experience. However, block 
grants might also create gaps in coverage unless they are designed to ensure coverage to those 
who are eligible and needy. 

Traditional block grants flow until the funds are gone. Federal welfare reform should ensure 
that all children and families are created equally, regardless of the state in which they reside or 
the timing of their need. During a recession need generally rises, while charitable giving often 
declines. It is critical that human services block grants maintain eligibility for those in need 
when the economy changes. Therefore, we urge you to build a flexible mechanism into any 
block grant proposal to address Uie impact of an economic downtown. Charities have difficulty 
increasing services when the economy goes bad; in fact, charitable giving is reduced when givers 
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feel uncertain about their own economic security. 

Charities’ Role in Welfare Reform 

We have assessed the ability of charities to fill the gap that may be left if federal funding for 
basic, emergency and transitional services is reduced or eliminated. Our review of past 
experience demonstrates that charities were unable to provide the basic support needed by poor 
families. We and other charities encouraged the creation of a federalized system of basic and 
emergency support to ensure minimum support for families in need. While United Ways do 
fund emergency services, like soup kitchens and shelters, charitable support carmot replace the 
basic safety net provided by AFDC and food stamps. Cuts in federal funding are unlikely to 
result in increases in charitable giving of the magnitude needed to replace a lost or reduced 
federal commitment. In fact, according to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities and the 
American Association of Fundraising Counsel, charitable giving would have to double in order 
to replace human services funding that would be lost under some proposals currently being 
considered. In the early 80’s, there were about $42 billion in cuts to Federal programs of 
interest to nonprofits. But, charitable giving made up for only 7 % of the lost federal funds. 

It is important that there continue to be a federal presence and commitment to the needs of poor 
families. Federal involvement has ensured a basic level of assistance across the states. In 
particular, the food stamp program, through its eligibility formula, reduces the difference in 
public assistance levels across the states. On the other hand, charitable giving and needs are 
uneven across states and localities. Private sector giving is decentralized and has no mechanism 
for redistribution across geographic boundaries. Private charitable giving cannot serve the 
function of evening out public assistance across the states and localities - only the federal 
government can perform this function. 

United Ways and other charities we support can and do provide services efficiently, creatively 
and with more flexibility than government. In fact, a great many public functions are currently 
being performed by private, charitable organizations as a subcontractor to government. In 
United Way agencies, 42% of funding comes from government sources. This is the same 
funding that may be reduced or eliminated under some proposals. Those who would prefer to 
have charities do more must remember that they stretch every dollar, often augmented by federal 
funding and United Way support. It is important to bear in mind that while public funding 
provides 42 % of local agency resources, the combined private charitable giving of United Way 
contributions and agency fundraising is only 24% of agency budgets. 

Tax Policies and Charitable Civtng 

In closing, let me address the issue of tax incentives for charitable giving. Changing the tax 
code may be helpful in providing incentives to encourage increased giving. However, we 
caution that providing a tax return check off or an increased deduction may cost human service 
charities down the line. The question is: if you dedicate part of your tax refund to charity, will 
you continue to give directly? We urge you to keep in mind the potential unintended 
consequences of these tax incentives. 

We have taken a cursory look at proposals which would create a tax credit for charitable giving. 
Unlike a charitable deduction, a credit might have a significant affect on giving. We intend to 
take a closer look at a charitable tax credit and will seek research data to support such a 
conclusion. In the meantime, we hope that we can work together on any tax proposals which 
attempt to increase charitable giving. 

For these reasons, we applaud the very real efforts at welfare reform that focuses on work, 
flexibility, and local needs. The Public Policy Committee urges you to bolster the valuable 
private/public partnerships that exist today. Further, we encourage continued emphasis on 
transitional assistance to those moving from welfare to work. At the same time, we caution 
those who think that charities can do more. 
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The Public Policy Committee is also concerned about the appropriateness or ability of chanties 
to shift funding from prevention and education to basic and emergency services. It is not a good 
idea: nonprofits do not have the charitable resources to recreate the safety net. United Way of 
America’s Public Policy Committee strongly supports welfare reform that encourages work and 
self-sufficiency, while ensuring a safety net to protect poor children across the nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to testify before your committee. We look 
forward to working with you to develop meaningful welfare reform. 
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UNITED WAY OF AMERICA’S PUBUC POUCY COMMITTEE 
COSIGNERS OF STATEMENT: 

TBE ROLE OF CHARITIES ON WELFARE REFORM 


National Agencies 

Camp Fire Boys and Girls 
Catbolic Charities U.S.A. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Girls Incorporated 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Family Services of America 
Literacy Volunteers of America 
National Council on Alcoholism and Dmg Dependence, Inc. 
National Urban League 
United Service Orgaruzation, Inc. 

YWCA of the U.S.A. 


Slate and Local United Ways 

United Way of Calhoun County, Anniston, Alabama 
United Way of Southwest Alabama, Mobile, Alabama 
United Way of Kem County, Bakersfield, California 
United Way of Santa Cruz County, Capitola, California 
United Way of Orange County, Irvine, California 
United Way of Greater Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
Monterey Peninsula United Way, Monterey, California 
United Way of the Inlan d Valleys, Riverside, California 

Northern California Conununity Services Council, Inc, San Francisco, California 

San Francisco Bay Area United Way, San Francisco, California 

Mile High United Way, Denver, Colorado 

United Way of the Capital Area, Hartford, Connecticut 

United Way of Cormecticut, Inc., Rocky Hill, Connecticut 

United Way of Northeast Florida, Jacksonville, Florida 

United Way of Northwest Florida, Panama City, Florida 

United Way of Palm Beach County, West Palm Beach, Florida 

United Way of Martin County, Stuart, Florida 

United Way of Northwest Georgia, Dalton, Georgia 

United Way of the Central Savaimab River Area, Augusta, Georgia 

United Way of Rome & Floyd County, Rome, Georgia 

United Way of Southwest GMtgia, Albany, Georgia 

Hawaii Island United Way, Inc., Hilo, Hiwaii 

United Way of Ada County, Boise, Idaho 

United Way of Idaho Falls & Bonnerville County, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
United Way of Aurora Area, Aurora, Illinois 
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Family Service and Visiting Nurse Association, Centralia, Illinois 

United Way of Decatur/Macon County, Decatur, Illinois 

Illinois Center for Autism, Fairview Heights, Illinois 

The Wells Center, Jackson, Illinois 

United Way of Quad Cities Area, Rock Island, Illinois 

United Way of Illinois, Springfield, Illinois 

United Way of Sangamon County, Springfield, Illinois 

Visiting Nurse Association of St. Cl^ County, Swansea, Illinois 

United Way Partnership, Illinois 

Operation Blessing, Wood River, Illinois 

United Way of Madison County, Anderson, Indiana 

United Way of Allen County, Inc., Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Lake Area United Way, Griffith, Indiana 

United Way of Central Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana 

United Way of Horrid County, Kokomo, Indiana 

United Way of Central Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa 

United Way of Wyandotte County, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas 

Big Bothers/Big Sisters of Manhattan, Manhattan, Kansas 

Manhattan Emergency Shelter, Inc., Manhattan, Kansas 

United Way of RUey County, Inc., Manhattan, Kansas 

The Crisis Center, Inc., Manhattan, Kansas 

United Way of Northern Kentucky, Florence, Kentucky 

United Way of the Bluegrass, Lexington, Kentucky 

United Way of Kentucky, Louisville, Kentucky 

Metro United Way, Louisville, Kentucky 

Capital Area United Way, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

United Way of Acadiana, Lafayette, Louisiana 

United Way of Penobscot Valley, Bangor, Maine 

United Way of Mid Coast Maine, Bath, Maine 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters of Monroe, Monroe, Michigan 

Frey Foundation, Gran Rapids, Michigan 

Livingston County United Way, Howell, Michigan 

United Way of Michigan, Lansing, Michigan 

United Way of Monroe County, Inc., Monroe, Michigan 

United Way of Oakland County, Pontiac, Michigan 

United Way of Saginaw County, Saginaw, Michigan 

United Way of Minneapolis Area, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

United Way of Greater Lee County, Tupelo, Mississippi 

Heart of America United Way, Kansas City, Missouri 

Lutheran Family and Children’s Services of Missouri, St.Louis, Missouri 

United Way of Southern Nevada, Los Vegas, Nevada 

United Way Monmouth County, Faimingdale, New Jersey 

United Way of Hudson County, Jersey City, New Jersey 

United Way of Central Jersey, Milltown, New Jersey 

United Way of Morris County, Morristown, New Jersey 

United Way of Passaic County, Patterson, New Jersey 

United Way of Central New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

United Way of Niagara, Niagara Falls, New York 
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United Way of Central New York, Inc., Syracuse, New York 

United Way of the Greater Utica Area, Inc., Utica, New York 

Community Action Agency of Southern New Mexico, Las Crucas, New Mexico 

United Way of Central Carolinas, Inc., Charlotte, North Carolina 

Tri County Christian Crisis Ministry, Elkea, North Carolina 

Catawba County United Way, Inc., Hickory, North Carolina 

Catawba Valley Area Girl Scout Council, Inc., Hickory, North Carolina 

Hospice of Catawba Valley, Hickory, North Carolina 

Rape Crisis Center of Catawba County, Inc., Hickory, North Carolina 

Women’s Resource Center, Hickory, North Carolina 

Hospice of Wilkes, North WUkesboro, North Carolina 

United Way of Wilkes County, North WUkesboro, North Carolina 

United Way of Wake County, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina 

United Way of Cass-Clay, Fargo, North Dakota 

United Way & Community Chest of Greater Cincinnati, Cincirmati, Ohio 

Columbus AIDS Task Force, Inc. , Columbus, Ohio 

Columbus Area CouncU on Alcoholism, Columbus, Ohio 

Crittenton FamUy Services, Columbus, Ohio 

Jewish FamUy Services of Columbus, Ohio 

Rosemont Center, Columbus, Ohio 

Salesian Boys & Girls Club, Columbus, Ohio 

The Ohio Hunger Task Force, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio United Way, Columbus, Ohio 

United Way of Franklin County, Columbus, Ohio 

Wisdom Communications, Columbus, Ohio 

YWCA of Columbus, Columbus, Ohio 

United Way of Hancock County, Findlay, Ohio 

United Way of Fairfield County, Lancaster, Ohio 

United Way of Richland County, Mansfield, Ohio 

United Way of Portage County, Ravenna, Ohio 

Shelby County United Way, Sidney, Ohio 

United Way of Trumbull County, Warren, Ohio 

United Way of Lane County, Eugene, Oregon 

Visiting Nurse Association\Home Health Services, Edwardsville, Pennsylvania 

United Way of the Greater Lehigh Valley, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

United Way of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

United Way of the Capital Region, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

United Way of Beaver County, Monaca, Peimsylvania 

United Way of Lackawanna County, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Catholic Social Service/Wyoming County, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Community Counseling Services, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Domestic Violence Service Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Family Service Association of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Help Line, Wilkes-Baree, Permsylvania 

Hospice St. John, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Legal Services of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
United Cerebral Palsy of Luzerne County, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
United Rehabilitation Services, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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Visiting Nurse Association Home - Health Services, Wilkes-Barre, Petmsylvania 

Wilkes-Barre Family YMCA, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Wyoming Valley Alcohol and Drug Services Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Wyoming Valley Children’s Association, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

United Way of York County, York, Petmsylvania 

Fondos Unidos de Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

United Way of Southeastern New England, Providence, Rhode Island 

Helpline of the Midlands, Columbia, South Carolina 

Community Platming Council of Greenville County, South Carolina 

United Way of Greenville County, Greenville, South Carolina 

United Way of Middle Termessee, Nashville, Tennessee 

United Way of Brazoria County, Angleton, Texas 

United Way of Texas, Austin, Texas 

United Way of El Paso, El Paso, Texas 

United Way of the Texas Gulf Coast, Houston, Texas 

United Way of Metropolitan Tarrant County, Fort Worth, Texas 

United Way of Lubbock, Inc., Lubbock, Texas 

United Way of the Concho Valley, San Angelo, Texas 

United Way of Greater Texarkana, Inc., Texarkana, Texas 

Mainlands Communities United Way, Texas City, Texas 

United Way of Chittenden County, Inc., Burlington, Vermont 

United Way of Central Virginia, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Seattle Children's Home, Seattle, Washington 

United Way of King County, Seattle, Washington 

United Way of Fox Cities, Inc., Menasha, Wisconsin 

Stateline United Way, Beloit, Wisconsin 

United Way of Portage County, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 



United W^y 

of America 


701 North Fairiax Streei 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314-2045 
Phone (703)836-7100 


ROLE OF CHARITIES IN WELFARE REFORM 

The United Way system funds tens of thousands of local agencies which provide critical services 
to chUdien and families in need across our nation. United Ways are community problem solvers 
and fundraisers that support local charities like the Salvation Army, YMCA, YWCA, and 
Catholic Charities. Unit^ Ways and United Way agencies stretch every dollar to the limit and 
help as many families as possible. While charities may be able to fill some gaps, they do not 
have the capacity to sustain emergency and basic services for the current welfare population of 
14 million Americans, two thirds of whom are children. This document addresses key questions 
regarding the capacity of charities to assume responsibility for emergency and basic human needs 
of children and families, and why it would be unrealistic to expect charities to do so. 

WHO PROVIDED FOR THE POOR BEFORE FEDERAL WELFARE PROGRAMS 
WERE CREATED? 

• Religious organizations were a primary source of assistance for the poor, but could not 
lift families out of poverty. AFDC and food stamp programs were created to attack 
hunger and malnutrition and provide su{^rt for families to avoid placing children in 
orphanages solely because their families were poor. 

• In the early part of this century, widows’s pensions were created in most states in 
response to the call, from President Theodore Roosevelt’s White House Conference, to 
provide "such aid being given as may be necessary to maintain suitable homes for the 
rearing of children." Religious organizations, child welfare experts, and orphanage 
directors favored the creation of a safety net. Today, the successors to the widow’s 
pensions are federal programs designed to reduce the unevermess of the state programs: 
AFDC and food stamps provide basic, essential assistance to children and families in 
need. While charities continue to support food banks, soup kitchens, and clothing drives 
to meet the emergency needs of poor families, these activities cannot replace AFDC and 
food stamps. 

WHAT IMPACT DO CUTS IN FEDERAL FUNDING FOR HUMAN AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE PROGRAMS HAVE ON CHARITABLE GIVING? 

• From 1982 to 1984, there were almost $42 billion in cuts to federal programs in which 
nonprofits are affected. After adjusting for inflation, charitable giving increased during 
that time only enough to make up for 7% of the federal funding cuts. 
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• Giving to human service charities would have to increase by 1 14% by 1996 (and continue 
to double every year after that) to compensate for the proposed reductions in basic 
assistance spending. Further, charitable doUan currently dedicated to innovative 
programs and services would have to be redirected to recreate the saftey net. Charitable 
spending priorities would change radically. 

• At the same time that federal funding was decreasing, and charitable funding could not 
increase enough to make up the difference, there was steady growth in need. Evidence 
of this, growth can be found in changes in the fund distribution reports of locai 
United Ways. The emerging and fast-growth area of funding is "basic and emergency 
needs." Traditionally, United Ways have primarily funded prevention and education 
programs. Community needs have put pressure on local United Ways to support private 
agencies that provide basic and emergency services that the public sector no longer 
funds. For example. Catholic Charities provided emergency food and shelter for less 
than one million Americans in 1981. Last year, Catholic Chides helped seven mUlion 
children and families. 

• If more charitable resources are diverted to emergency needs, fewer dollars are available 
for education and family support services (i.e., child abuse prevention, parenting, child 
care). The loss of funds to meet increasing demand for prevention services increases yet 
again the demand for emergency assistance. 

• Federal funding is a great leveler. Charitable giving and needs are uneven across states 
and localities. Private sector charitable giving is decentralized and has no mechanism 
for rerlistribution across geographic boundaries. Poor communities have much less 
charitable giving to respond to difficult problems of poverty and distress. Thus, poor 
communities would be even more unable to address community needs during economic 
hard times or a recession if federal funding is decreased. 

WHAT HAPPENS TO CHARITABLE GIVING IN TIMES OF RECESSION? 

• Demands for basic and emergency services inevitably grow during a recession. Yet, 
charitable giving does not keep pace with increased demands on local charities. The 
smallness of the private, charitable sector makes it apparent that it caimot be thg provider 
of assistance for basic needs, but should preserve its role as an imiovative and flexible 
service provider. 

• United Ways' campaigns, when dollars are adjusted for inflation, have been stagnant 
since 1987. Unlike current federal entitlement spending, which automatically expands 
when need increases, charitable giving and capped block grants cannot expand when 
need increases during a recession. 

• Charitable giving is going down and a recent study found that a reason for the reduction 
is the recession. Independent Sector's recently completed research shows that household 
giving dropped by 25% from 1989 to 1993. 
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CAN LOCAL CHARITIES PROVIDE BASIC, ESSENTIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
POOR RATHER THAN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT? 

• Charities are able to respond to some emergency needs, but cannot meet the everyday 
basic needs of poor families. It is appropriate for the private sector to provide some 
emergency and support services, like food banks, child care for woridng parents, or job 
preparation training. Food banks and soup kitchens provide meals to families when food 
runs out. While the private sector has the ability to fill emergency needs, local charities 
do not-have the capacity to provide meats to 20 million poor families every day of every 
week. On the other hand, the food stamp program is a manageable mechanism to 
provide daily sustenance to children and poor elderly households that do not have 
sufficient income for food. 

• The private sector can and does provide services efficiently, creatively and with more 
flexibility than the government. In fact, a great many public functions ARE being 
performed by private, charitable organizations as a subcontractor to government. For 
example, the United Way of America and the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
entered a partnership in which the United Way of America agreed to administer the 
Emergency Food and Shelter program through local United Ways. This program 
provide more than $130 milli on for emergency needs with administrative costs of less 
than three percent of total program funding. 

• Public/private partnerships can reduce overall costs for social welfare programs. 
However, private charities do not have the capacity to assume responsibility for all 
programs for the poor. In 1993, United Ways in Texas raised $209 million. Federal 
and state AFDC spending in Texas totaled $613 million in 1993. There is no vxiy that 
increased efficiency or increased charitable giving can make up this difference in funding. 

• Today, at least 1/3 of funds to charitable organizations is from the government, 
which is far greater than private donations to charities. In United Way agencies, 42% 
of funding is from government sources. This is the same funding that would be reduced 
under some policy proposals. 

• Services provided by charitable organizations are already being cut back under existing 
funding levels. Many providers of emergency services have been forced to limit 
access to families: a food bank that used to serve a family once a month is now 
serving that family every other month. Food banks do not have the capacity to expand 
emergency service to once per week, let alone once each night. 

• When it comes to providing basic needs, charities have much less capacity than 
government. Nonprofits spend about 1/10 of what government spends for human and 
social services. While charities’ mission is to meet community needs, cuts in federal 
funding force charities to assume responsibility for those who lose public assistance. 
Federal funding cuts force charities to substitute its activities for government, and 
nonprofits lose the distinct role that tlmy have played in responding to community needs. 


WOULD CHARITABLE GIVING INCREASE TO MAKE UP FOR FUNDING CUTS IF 
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THE TAX CODE IS CHANGED? 

• Private giving to charities which fund human and social services has remained at its 
lowest percentage ever for the past three years. 

• While it is important for the tax code to continue to provide incentives for charitable 
giving, it is impossible to imagine changes in the code that would alter existing giving 
patterns enough to create increases in giving that could make up the loss of federal 
funding for the basic, everyday needs of famili es. 

• United Way market research indicates that the tax benefit of giving provides some 
motivation to givers, but the specific cause and how the individual giver responds to the 
need is most important. Additionally, other charitable causes are draining giving to 
human and social service charities. 

• Limiting a new tax benefit to contributions for human and social service organizations 
is not a practical solution. Unfortunately, the tax code does not differentiate between 
nonprofits that provide human services to the poor and those that provide vastly different 
kinds of progiamming. Many human service organizations provide services that have 
tittle or nothing to do with the basic and emergency needs of families. 

• Permitting individual taxpayers to decide how to dedicate a portion of their income taxes 
to a human service charity might sound attractive but is administratively unworkable. 
Such a policy would diminish the ability and role of government to identify and address 
community needs. Further, dedicating income taxes reduces the spending ability of the 
federal government and may also negatively impact overall charitable giving. 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Acres. 

Dr. Ramirez. 

STATEMENT OF MIRIAM J. RAMIREZ DE FERRER, M.D., 
PRESIDENT, PUERTO RICANS IN CIVIC ACTION 

Dr. Ramirez de Ferrer. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for 
inviting us to testify to this Committee. 

I work as a physician with the Puerto Rico Health Department. 
I am also here representing my organization, which is Puerto 
Ricans in Civic Action, an organization that delivered 350,000 indi- 
vidually signed petitions to the U.S. Congress asking for equal 
rights. 

My patients are poor people. Their incomes fall below the poverty 
line, and their means of support come mainly from welfare pro- 
grams. However, you are right, the American welfare system is 
broken. These programs have created a welfare culture in major 
U.S. cities which have held hostage generations of families in a 
web of overtapping Federal handouts with dependency, illegit- 
imacy, unemployment and antiethical values. 

State and territorial governments are hammered by over 300 
Federal assistance programs. What a waste. These should be con- 
solidated into five or seven block grants, but with clear guidelines. 
Congress should learn from the block grant that replaced the Food 
Stamp Program in Puerto Rico. It was the outcome of the Reagan 
conservative agenda. 

We urge Congress to expand the JOBS Programs and to limit 
cash benefits to a specific number of years. We support the creation 
of empowerment or enterprise zones, put in place a system that 
promotes work, education, self-sufficiency and family values in all 
the nations, but include the 3.6 million U.S. citizens in Puerto Rico, 
because we suffer doubly under the ill-focused Federal assistance 
programs that are underfinanced. 

For example, in 1972, Congress established a Supplemental Se- 
curity Income Program, but it did not expand it to Puerto Rico, be- 
cause the program is funded from the general U.S. Treasury funds, 
and we do not pay Federal taxes. In addition, the U.S. citizens in 
Puerto Rico are treated unequally in the Medicaid, Medicare, Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children and Food Stamp Programs. 
For all these and many more reasons, we are ready to assume 
equal responsibilities. We already contribute $2.2 billion in Social 
Security taxes. 

We propose that Congress gradually extend the Federal tax sys- 
tem to Puerto Rico for a 5-year period, while during the same time 
phase in all Federal programs in order to shift some of the burden 
of operating our great Nation to the U.S. citizens in Puerto Rico. 
Phase out the cover of Federal customs duties, fees, excise t£ixes, 
possession tax credits over a 5-year period, establish economic in- 
centives such as President Reagan’s enterprise zones to reduce un- 
employment in all affected areas, empowerment zones. 

Extending the Federal income tax system to Puerto Rico first will 
help you balance the budget. You need money. You are looking for 
money. According to the CBO, this wilt result in more than $2 bil- 
lion in annual Federal revenue. In addition, if you phase out the 
section 936 tax credit, the largest corporate welfare scam in the 
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United States, it will produce an additional $2 billion, a total of ap- 
proximately $4 billion. My advisors are telling me that this could 
end up being $5 or $6 billion a year. 

Working families in Puerto Rico would pay lower Federal income 
taxes. The extension of the Federal income tax system will allow 
our working families to enjoy the benefits of higher tax credits for 
children, personal exemptions and lower tax rates. It would also 
allow Congress to extend the Family Reinforcement Act provisions 
in the Contract With America to Puerto Rico. Thousands of high- 
income individuals who now escape taxes legally through tax loop- 
holes in the local tax system would have to pay Federal income 
taxes. 

We also emphasize that individual welfare is equally as bad as 
corporate welfare. Both are welfare, and a dollar wasted in individ- 
ual welfare is equally badly wasted in corporate welfare. Accord- 
ingly, at the very minimum, the solutions proposed should apply 
equally to corporate welfare. U.S. taxpayers will be very pleased to 
know that all that benefit from the U.S. budget will also have to 
pay their share. If you play, you pay. 

Puerto Rico’s burden sharing will restore the dignity of the U.S. 
citizens in Puerto Rico. It would bring justice to the hardworking 
families who live on wages which are subject to withholding source 
and will carry the burden of paying for the Puerto Rico budget. 
Both the Governor of Puerto Rico, Dr. Pedro Russello, and the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, Carlos Romero-Barcelo, have publicly endorsed 
this concept. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow. The GAO Re- 
port, “U.S. Insular: Information on Fiscal Relations With Federal 
Government,” GAO/T-GGP-95-71, can be obtained from the U.S. 
General Accounting Office, and the Tax Notes International article, 
“Puerto Rico and Section 936: A Costly Dependence,” is being held 
in the Committee files.] 
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Miriam J.'Ramirez de Jerrer MD 

President, Puerto Ricans in Civic Jtction 

}0.O. Bo* 3225 
Tnovasuej, 5E>.B. 00681 
(809)834 > 0726 

Statement: Contract With America 

Hearings on Welfare Reform 
February 2, 1995 

Mr. Chairman. Honorable members of this Committee, friends: 

I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity to appear before you to express 
our views regarding the impact of the Contract with America on Puerto Rico. 

As a physician, I have devoted my medical career to give medical services to the 
needy in Puerto Rico as an Ob-Gyn for the Health Department. The great 
majority of my patients are poor people, whose incomes fall below the poverty 
line, and whose means of support come from welfare programs These 26 years 
have given me the opportunity to feel first hand the needs of the people who will 
be affected by the proposals in the Contract with America 

• But, you are right ! .... The American Welfare system is broken . 

Puerto Rico endures the same sad story as every other state. It is sad that 
$14,6 billion dollars in federal funding and tax credits have not markedly 
changed the quality of life for those it intended to. 

Federal programs have created a welfare culture in major United States cities 
These have held hostage generations of families in a web of overlapping federal 
handouts which promote dependency, illegitimacy, unemployment and anti- 
ethical values. 

The hopes of many are with this new Congress We encourage you to practice 
radical surgery to stop the billion dollar hemorrhage of federal funds throughout 
the Nation, State and territorial governments are hammered by the myriad of 
bureaucratic rules for over 300 federal assistance programs. What a waste ! It 
would be vastly more efficient to consolidate these into five or seven block- 
grants with clear guidelines 

Remember the conservative revolution of the Reagan years, with the President's 
"state's rights agenda" ? This Congress should learn from the block grant that 
replaced the Food Stamp Program. It was the outcome of the Reagan' 
conservative agenda. 

The block-grant did not work because it was the only assistance program. Partial 
welfare reform, without the extension of all other programs, failed to give Puerto 
Rico the edge to produce the shining results of President Reagan's vision of 
empowering local government We endorse block grants, but with clear federal 
guidelines 

In order to eradicate the conditions which trap welfare recipients in a state of 
cultural and economic poverty, we urge Congress to establish clear guidelines to 
expand the JOBS programs, and to limit cash benefits to a specific number of 
years. We support the creation of empowerment or enterprise zones to help our 
major cities generate more jobs. 
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We support a complete restructuring of the American Welfare system. Put in 
place a system that promotes work, education, self sufficiency and family values 
in all the Nation, including Puerto Rico Include the 3 6 million United States 
citizens in Puerto Rico, because we suffer doubly under the ill-focused federal 
assistance programs that are underfinatrced 

• The Federal “Safety Net "for United States citizens In Puerto 
Rico is incomplete. 

Unequal federal funding limits the benefits of former President Reagan's "Safety 
Net" for United States citizens, as more than 200,000 senior Americans in 
Puerto Rico live in substandard conditions Congress established the 
Supplemental Security Income program (SSI) in 1972 to guarantee a minimum 
level of income to needy aged, blind, and disabled persons, which should 
include all U S. citizens, and exclude aliens without established legal residence. 

However Congress did not expand SSI to Puerto Rico, since the program is 
funded from the general US Treasury Fund and we do not pay full Federal 
Taxes In contrast, we qualify for all other Social Security entitlements, as we 
have been paying Social Security contributions. 

We urge Congress to rectify this unequal treatment, and to finance the extension 
of the Supplemental Security Income by extending the Federal Income Tax to 
Puerto Rico, and phasing out the archaic practice of “cover overs" of Federal 
custom duties and excise taxes to the Puerto Rico Treasury 

• We are ready to assume equal responsibilities 

The United States citizens in Puerto Rico are ready to assume increased 
responsibilities. We already contribute $2.2 billion in Social Security taxes. 
We should not be treated different than the residents in any other states. In 
addition to unequal treatment under the Supplemental Security Income, the 
United States citizens in Puerto Rico are treated unequally in the Medicaid, 
Medicare, Aid to Families with Dependent Children and Food Stamp programs 

We want equal treatment through the Contract Proposal Welfare Reform, re- 
focusing our goals on self - sufficiency, work fare and family values 


WE PROPOSE THAT CONGRESS: 


1. Gradually extend the federal tax system to Puerto Rico over a 
5 year period, while during the same time, phase in all federal 
programs, in order to shift some of the burden of operating 
our great Nation to the United States citizens in Puerto Rico. 

2. Phase out the cover- overs of Federal custom duties, fees, and 
excise taxes and the Possessions Tax Credit over a five (5) 
year period. 

3. Establish economic incentives such as President Reagan’s 
Enterprise zones to help reduce unemployment in all affected 
areas. (Empowerment zones.) 
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THE UNITED STATES WILL BENEFIT FROM THE POSITIVE EFFECTS OF 
EXTENDING THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX SYSTEM TO PUERTO RICO. 

1. It will help to balance the budget : 

With the proposal for a Balanced Budget Amendment, the U S. taxpayer will 
find some relief when we share the fiscal burdens through our contributions. 
As it stands presently, there is no relief in sight for the US taxpayer, but with 
the Contract with America, all U S. citizens can help carry the load and 
realize the benefits of a sound fiscal future. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office, extending the federal tax code 
to Puerto Rico would result in more than $2 billion in annual federal 
revenues Additionally, the complete phase out of Section 936 tax credit 
would produce and additional S2 billion , according to the latest tax 
expenditure estimates of the Joint Committee on Taxation This would result 
in a total of approximately $4 billion annually 


The next table shows the amount of federal revenues that will be collected in 
Puerto Rico in the years 1999 and 2000, after the extension of the federal 
tax system: 


I 

1999 





New excise taxes 

$395 

$414 

Custom duties 

103 

171 


265 

268 

Individual income tax 

809 

846 

Tax on Puerto Rico Corporations 

519 

545 


( Source: Congressional Budget OfTice, April <990) 


2. Worltina families In Puerto Rico, who earn mostly wages would pay 
lower federal income taxes than their current local tax burden . 

The Puerto Rico taxpayer pays more state income tax than their fellow 
citizens in most of the other States of the Union. We are not equally treated 
in the U S Budget, so the government of Puerto Rico must levy high local 
income taxes in order to give services to the people 

Since federal income tax has not been extended to Puerto Rico, the middle 
class will not benefit from those changes to the tax return proposed by the 
Contract with America. The extension of the federal income tax system will 
allow our working families to enjoy the benefits of higher tax credits for 
children, personal exemptions, and lower tax rates. The Contract’s capital 
gains tax cut would also help spur investments and the economy in the 
island. 

It would also allow Congress to extend the Family Reinforcement Act 
provisions in the Contract with America to Puerto Rico. 
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3, Thousands of high income individuals who now escape taxes legally 
through tax loopholes in the local tax system would have to pay federal 
income taxes. 


For example, interest on mortgage backed securities, known as Ginnie Maes, 
and interest on U.S. Treasury bonds are exempted from local income tax, but 
not federal income tax. Investors in Puerto Rico earned about $100 million in 
interest income on these instruments, and nearly $1 billion in manufacturing 
and tourist enterprises which receive partial tax exemption under local 
income tax laws. 

4. United States taxpayers will be pleased to know that all who benefit 
from the United States budget, will have to pay their share. " If you play, 

you pay " 

5. Puerto Rico's “burden sharing" will restore the dignity of the United 
States citizens in Puerto Rico. 


6. It would bring justice to the hard working families who live on wages 
which are subject to withholding source and who carry the burden of 
paving for the Puerto Rico budget . 

The burden will be shared by all, as the Internal Revenue Service extends its 
enforcement power and uncovers the extensive underground economy In 
Puerto Rico As loyal American citizens, people will recognize the importance 
of filing returns, ( Read: Federal liability ) 

7. Both the Governor of Puerto Rico. Dr.Pedro Rossello and the 
Resident Commissioner. Catlos Romero Barcelo Esa.. have publicly 
endorsed this concept . (See newspaper clipping) 


J'resident ‘Reagans state's rights conservative agenda got its start 
in a nwdeC bCock-grant jrrogram to Puerto Rico; Cet's complete the 
‘Reagan revoCution -with fuCC ajjpCicatwn of the jrrovisions of the 
Contract -with America in 'Puerto Rico. 


We ask that you include for the record the following studies which are relevant to 
this testimony. 

1 . General Accounting Office: "Information on Fiscal Relations With the Federal 
Government. GAO/T-GGD-95-71, Testimony released on Tuesday, January 31 
1995 

2 Tax Notes linternational: "Puerto Rico and Section 936: A Costly 
Dependence”, by Tomas Hexnar and Glenn P Jenkins 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Dr. Ramirez. 

Ms. Smith, if you would testify. 

STATEMENT OF LEOLA SMITH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

EMPLOYMENT PROJECT, POOR PEOPLE’S COALITION; AND 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL UNION OF THE HOMELESS 

Ms. Smith. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

I wear two hats this afternoon. I am president of the National 
Union of the Homeless that has chapters in 19 cities throughout 
the country, and truly welfare recipients and homelessness go hand 
in hand. We already are facing a crisis in our Nation of homeless- 
ness. If the Personal Responsibility Act takes effect, it will cer- 
tainly add to the already existing crisis of homelessness throughout 
our entire Nation, and truly I think taking welfare recipients off 
of the welfare rolls is certainly not the answer and will only cause 
a great deal of poverty and harm that will not only cause homeless- 
ness, but will be the suffering of our children. 

The other hat that I wear, I am executive director of the Employ- 
ment Project. I am a city funded agency and I also am funded by 
the State to provide vocational training for welfare recipients who 
have been cut off of the welfare rolls and homeless people who are 
currently residing in the shelter system under a city of Philadel- 
phia contract — and I am formerly homeless. The difference between 
many other cities and the city of Philadelphia, where I am from — 
our Mayor Ed Rendell and our former Mayor Wilson Goode did 
form a partnership, and this time listening to the victims to come 
up with a comprehensive plan in order of solutions to the problem. 

We are also an organization that was very instrumental in pro- 
viding a comprehensive plan to address the issues. I think this is 
certainly the way to go in order to solve the problem, and not pun- 
ish people who are on welfare and who are jobless. On average, I 
service about 1,500 different individuals, and I know that, provid- 
ing training with their goals, their hope and their dream is to find 
employment so they can be off the welfare rolls. 

I clearly state to you that the job market is not as potent as you 
may think. I know, because we have students that come to our 
training classes in hopes of finding a job, even if it means flipping 
hamburgers. Welfare was never designed to be a means of life, and 
I think we all can agree to that. I do not know any client that we 
have served in any fiscal year, that their food stamps or their med- 
ical cash benefits lasted at any given month from month to month. 
They always ran out by the third week of the month and they were 
seeking additional food or they have ran out of money in paying 
their bills. 

So if you ask me if welfare is the answer, I can clearly sit here 
and tell you no, it is not. It never has been, and I do not think it 
ever will be. If we are going to talk about taking people off welfare, 
then we ought to talk about formulating job creation. There is no 
question about that, because the jobs do not exist. If we are going 
to talk about taking people off welfare, welfare reform to me means 
that you have something in place of it, and that is not the case by 
implementing the Personal Responsibility Act. 
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I think that people are being punished for being poor. I think 
that we are not being given a fair chance in order to bring our- 
selves up by tbe bootstraps, and that there is no comprehensive 
plan that is put in place to take the place of people coming off wel- 
fare. We are addressing a subcommittee today, and I think a com- 
mittee needs to be formed with welfare recipients throughout this 
entire country. Who can best tell you what we need than the very 
people that are involved, and then together we can come up with 
a comprehensive plan in order to address the issues, rather than 
just saying that people are going to be cut off. 

The State of Pennsylvania, through Act 75 that was implemented 
in 1982, over 60,000 single so-called able-bodied people were dis- 
placed from the welfare rolls. At that point in time, homelessness 
doubled and tripled, because the job market was not there and, as 
a result, people ended up losing their homes and were in the shel- 
ter system with no place to stay. 

So I plead with you to reconsider the Personal Responsibility Act 
to form a committee where we could meet and sit down, and you 
can check with our mayor. We have great ideas on addressing the 
problem, and I think this is the way to go, rather than out and out 
cutting people off. People are going to die, our children are going 
to go hungry, and crime is going to escalate. And from what you 
are paying and trying to take away from a person on welfare, you 
are going to double and triple the amount of money that you will 
be paying for a person to be incarcerated. 

So I ask you to reconsider the Personal Responsibility Act. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Ms. Smith. 

I would like to thank all of the panelists for the time they have 
taken to make their presentations. It has been most useful. 

I would now like to yield to a couple of the Members on the Sub- 
committee for any questions they may wish to pose. 

Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. I have no questions. 

Mr. English. Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Smith, you do believe that welfare recipients who 
enter the welfare rolls at some point in time should go into the 
work force and welfare should not be a way of life? 

Ms. Smith. Yes, I do, because welfare never gave a family or sin- 
gle individual enough money to live on in the first place. When you 
look at a single individual only receiving $205 a month, it has 
never been enough to pay for the necessities of bringing ourselves 
up by our bootstraps, which means an apartment, food, clothing 
and being able to see the children 

Mr. Ford. Do you find welfare recipients who are able to work 
who do not want to go to work? Do you find people on welfare who 
just want that as a way of life and not to work at all, to be trained 
and educated to go into the work force? 

Ms. Smith. I think for some. It would be unfair for me to sit here 
and say all. But I think everybody should not be punished or penal- 
ized because of some people that the system say are lazy and do 
not want to work. However, I think that is where the social service 
plan caseworkers should implement a plan that every person must 
follow through and not cut people off. 
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Mr. Ford. Right now, though, when you walk into a Health and 
Human Service office to apply for welfare, that case manager or the 
caseworker that you speak of, there is no type of contract or no 
type of conversation that the potential recipient enters into with 
Health and Human Services about job opportunity, about a career 
or moving that person back into the work force. 

Ms. Smith. I do vocational training, but that does not put food 
on the table while that person is going through job training. I think 
that we are punished if we get employment at $4.25 an hour. Your 
food stamps are cut, your medical benefits are cut, your cash grant 
is cut, because you are making $4.25 an hour. 

I would like to propose this plan, because to me this makes 
sense. I think people should maintain their welfare check, they 
should perhaps at least for 1 year be eligible for their same entire 
benefits. They are making $4.25 an hour, to at least allow that per- 
son to maintain both so that they can sustain themselves and be 
able to get an apartment and to have some timeframe for them to 
get off the street and up on their feet, and I think that is the way 
to go. But to cut a person off with absolutely nothing is going to 
be devastating. 

Mr. Ford. Let me go to Mr. Field. 

Ms. Smith. Let us not penalize people. You get penalized if you 
work, and by the time you average it out, in essence, it does not 
pay for you to work, when you look at the overall picture. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. Field, you spoke of a contract between the recipient and the 
government as an alternative to the harsh approach of eliminating 
the aid to children of teen parents. What approach would you en- 
dorse, if there is a breach of this agreement that you are talking 
about? I am trying to see whether or not 

Mr. Field. A breach of the agreement on the part of the govern- 
ment or on the part of the individual? 

Mr. Ford. On the part of the individual. 

Mr. Field. Clearly, if anybody breaks the contract, at that point 
you have to assess first of all whether or not that individual has 
other needs that are not being addressed and whether or not, espe- 
cially if they are a parent, if indeed they are capable of carrying 
out their parental duties and responsibilities. You know, some 
sanction may have to be imposed. 

Mr. Ford. Like what? 

Mr. Field. I am not so sure, to be honest with you. We do not 
summarily support taking children away from people. But if a per- 
son proves that they are not adequately being able to care for their 
children or themselves, other approaches may have to be taken. 

Mr. Ford. What do you think about the teen parents and the 
child at home with the mother in some type of supervised home 
setting? What would you think in terms of group homes? 

Mr. Field. We are very much for them. Many of our agencies do 
this kind of work. I know that our agency in Atlanta, for instance, 
serves about 500 a year. 

Mr. Ford. Are they very expensive? 

Mr. Field. They are not inexpensive, I will put it that way. They 
are expensive, but they are probably more cost efficient in the long 
run than trying to let a teenage parent fend for themselves and 
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struggle and perhaps even do themselves more damage and their 
children. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Field. 

Mr. English. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Rangel will inquire. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank everyone for their testimony, and especially you, 
Ms. Smith. I hope you put that in writing so that I can get it in 
the record. 

The Contract With America is moving so fast and they have a 
dateline. Please do not expect that they will be able to include you 
as a part of that America. They will sit down with each other to 
see how they can work this out. Basically the theme behind the 
Contract as relates to welfare is that the Federal Government did 
not do a good job. Therefore, they did not let anybody else do it. 
Do not be concerned whether it fails or not, we will monitor them, 
but we are out of it. It is sad and it is unfortunate. It will not work, 
but only the poor will suffer while we go through this process. 

Let me ask the lady next to you a question. Most of us believe 
that it is hypocritical to demand work, when there are no jobs or 
no training for the jobs. I know you agree with that. But some say 
that if there is no private sector jobs, that the government should 
make certain that there is a public job available. I gather from 
your testimony that all of the cutbacks that we are having are in 
the cities. How do you approach the question of a public job? You 
and I know that the welfare recipient will be substituting for low- 
skilled civil jobs or jobs with the city where these people have been 
laid off because of budget restraints? How do you handle that? 

Ms. Meiklejohn. I think the answer is a very complicated one. 
I think it is very difficult to create any kind of work program, when 
there are massive cutbacks in the regular work force taking place. 
If the Contract With America and the balanced budget amendment 
are passed, there will be additional cutbacks continuing down the 
line, so that the number of real jobs available that are not part of 
a welfare system will continue to shrink. 

Mr. Rangel. They say that within 2 years if you do not have a 
job, that your child does not get any benefits. They do not even ac- 
cept the fact that the government has to provide the job. But as- 
suming that we take that position, will we get opposition from the 
union? 

Ms. Meiklejohn. The unions believe that if somebody is doing 
a job for the city of New York in the same way that another worker 
who is employed by the city, that that person should be treated the 
same way. In other words, they should have all of the rights and 
benefits of an employee. 

We also think that the city is deriving a benefit from the work 
the welfare recipient does. And if they invest in that individual by 
paying them a real wage, the individual will benefit and the city 
will get much more out of that individual. 

We are not opposed to short-term work experience and training 
programs using city jobs. We are in the process right now in New 
York City working with the local board of education to try to design 
a 3-month work experience, workfare-type program to bring people 
on home relief into school cafeterias. We want to try to create a 
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labor-management committee which will screen recipients, put 
them on a job, give them training and, after 3 months, given the 
vacancy and turnover rate in the schools, they will move into a real 
job. 

So we think that if you are going to use the public sector or any 
other employer, you need a carefully designed employment strat- 
egy, but not a meat ax approach. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. English. Thank you very much. The gentleman’s time has 
expired. 

The panel is dismissed. Let me say that the Chair appreciates 
the time that each of the panelists have taken to share with us. 
We will have an opportunity for you to submit some additional tes- 
timony for the record. We appreciate the time you have taken 
today to bring your diverse views to this debate, and they have 
much informed our deliberations. 

The Chair will dismiss this panel and bring in a new panel. 

Mr. McCrery [presiding]. On our next panel, we have Dr. 
Shonkoff from the American Academy of Pediatrics; Joseph Manes, 
director of Federal relations for the Bazelon Center for Mental 
Health Law; Rhoda Schulzinger, cochair of the Social Security task 
force. Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities; Jennifer Vasiloff, 
executive director. Coalition of Human Needs; and David Beck- 
mann, president of Bread for the World. 

We welcome the panelists. We appreciate your joining us today. 
We will begin with testimony from Dr. Shonkoff. 

STATEMENT OF JACK P. SHONKOFF, M.D., ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 

Dr. Shonkoff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

My name is Jack Shonkoff. I am a pediatrician, and professor of 
human development and dean of the Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare at Brandeis Univer- 
sity. 

On behalf of the 49,000 pediatricians who are members of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to discuss both welfare reform and SSI eligibility for chil- 
dren. 

In the attempt to reform the welfare system, we are reminded of 
the oath we took as physicians to “first do no harm.” Our foremost 
concern is with the children who will be affected by this proposal. 
As you know, two-thirds of the Nation’s AFDC recipients are chil- 
dren. Even with the current welfare safety net, however, 25 per- 
cent of all children under age 6 now live in poverty. Low-income 
children have poorer health than other children. 

For example, they have a higher incidence of low birth weight, 
asthma, infectious diseases, suicide, homicide and drug abuse. 
They have lower immunization rates and poorer nutrition. We can- 
not abandon these children. For their sake and for the sake of our 
Nation’s future, we must break the cycle of poverty. 

We encourage efforts to reduce teen pregnancy and promote eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and parental responsibility for fathers, as 
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well as for mothers. We agree that it may be appropriate to require 
young parents to finish school and in some cases to live at home 
with their parents or in supervised group home settings. But we do 
not believe that denying welfare payments to children of unmarried 
teens will reduce teen pregnancy. It would simply deepen the level 
of poverty for affected families. 

Almost all economists and sociologists have found that the 
amount of welfare payments has an insignificant or no effect on the 
rate of out-of-wedlock births. And as pediatricians, we know that 
early parenthood is a complex phenomenon. While no one has a 
simple answer to preventing teen pregnancy, the evidence indicates 
that the best approach is to give young people the sense that they 
have a future. A protected and nurtured early childhood followed 
by a good education, job training and placement will help. 

A strict work requirement alone will not solve the problem. 
Moreover, without subsidized child care, many children may be 
forced into substandard, even dangerous child care settings which 
will further jeopardize their health and development. 

We are also concerned about proposals to replace the WIC Pro- 
gram with a block grant to States. WIC participants now receive 
nutrition and breast feeding education, as well as referral to health 
care providers. If Federal standards are removed. States could dis- 
continue these health promoting and cost-effective features of the 
program. In short, we fear that unraveling the Federal safety net 
by eliminating critical entitlements will jeopardize the well-being of 
our Nation’s poorest and most vulnerable children. 

With respect to SSI eligibility for children, we submitted a de- 
tailed statement for the hearing last week, but there are several 
points I would like to underscore. We agree that improvements 
must be made in this program, but Congress is dangerously close 
to reversing policies and abandoning programs that enable children 
with disabilities to achieve levels of independence they would oth- 
erwise be denied. 

More than 80 percent of children receiving SSI benefits have se- 
vere physical and/or mental disabilities, including conditions such 
as leukemia, spina bifida, cystic fibrosis, significant mental retar- 
dation, schizophrenia and autism. SSI payments are critical to eli- 
gible families who have low incomes and increased out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

The Academy urges extreme caution in adopting quick fix simple 
solutions to complex SSI problems. Simply terminating entitle- 
ments, ending cash payments and eliminating assessment tools is 
not the solution. 

The newly enacted Commission on Childhood Disabilities, which 
will meet tomorrow, has been charged with critically reviewing SSI 
and providing recommendations by November 1995. This biparti- 
san commission provides the avenue for addressing the specific con- 
cerns of Congress. 

The academy also urges consideration of the following: First, de- 
veloping mechanisms for disability review for children and adoles- 
cents that will encourage many to come off the SSI rolls; second, 
exploring whether it is possible to define broad categories of condi- 
tion and provide different benefit levels for these different cat- 
egories; and third, developing incentives to enable, rather than dis- 
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able, by phasing in benefit decreases over time as a child’s condi- 
tion improves, continuing health benefits after discontinuing cash 
pa3Tnents, and assuring maintenance of benefits during key devel- 
opmental periods, such as adolescence and the transition to adult- 
hood. 

The welfare of America’s children and families is of critical im- 
portance to the Academy. We do not pretend to have all the an- 
swers. We do know, however, what children need to develop into 
healthy and productive members of society, and are extremely con- 
cerned that these basics will be taken away from millions of chil- 
dren if some of the current proposals are enacted. 

The Academy offers our assistance in helping to craft the most 
equitable and responsible approach to address the needs of children 
and families. I would be happy to answer any questions you might 
have on any of the topics I have discussed. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JACK P. SHONKOFF, MD, FAAP 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 

Mi. Chairman, Members of the Suhcommittee, my name is Jack Shonkoff, MD. 1 am a 
pediatrician and the Dean of the Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare at Brandeis University in Waltham, Massachusetts. I was also the Chair of a 
National Advisory Committee to the Center on Hui^er, Poverty and Nutrition Policy at Tufts 
University that studied the empirical evidence related to welfare reform issues. The results 
of that study were issued on January 25. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony today on behalf of the 49,000 
pediatricians who are members of the American Academy of Pediatrics. I will discuss both 
welfare reform and eligibility for the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) program. 

Welfare Reform 

The American Academy of Pediatrics fully shares the goals of welfare reform - promoting 
the economic self-sufficiency of families, personal responsibility in child bearing and child 
rearing, and the wise expenditure of scarce public funds. 

We especially support the need to address long overdue reforms associated with our welfare 
system that affects the lives of our youngest citizens and our vulnerable adolescents. Our 
children are a declining segment of our society. If we are to have a competitive workforce, 
we simply cannot afford to lose any of them. That is why the pediatric community views 
this public forum both as an opportunity and a responsibility to help shape pragmatic policies 
to help families be families. 

In the attempt to reform a system as complex as this one, we are reminded of the oath we 
took as physicians to "first, do no barm. ’ As pediatricians, our fust and foremost concern is 
with the cUld who will be affected by this proposal. There are no easy answers, but there 
are answers, if all interested parties work together to fashion practical solutions. In the spirit 
of cooperation, I would like to point out some of the areas in which we have concerns. 

To understand the problems, let's look at the faces and the environment of the children in 
need of the welfare system. Since the early 197()s, the poverty rate among children has 
steadily increased. Between 1987 and 1992, a staggering one million more young children 
became poor. As you know, two-thirds of the nation's AFDC recipients are children. Even 
with the current welfare safety net, however, 25 percent of all children under age six, or six 
million children, now live in poverty. Most are the children of working parents. 

Low-income children are more likely to live in dangerous neighborhoods and have a higher 
incidence of low-birth weight, asthma, infectious diseases, out-of-wedlock births, and 
exposure to lead tlun other children. They have lower immunization rates, poorer nutrition, 
and are more likely to attend below-average schools than non-poor children. As teens, low- 
income children have higher rates of suicide, drag abuse, and violent injuries and deaths, 
including homicide, than their more well-off counterparts. 

We cannot abandon these children. For their sake, and the sake of our nation's fiimre, we 
all want to break this cycle of poverty and dependence on welfare. How can this be done? 

Unformnately, we cannot supply you with an easy answer. We know that children generally 
do best in a two-parent family, with adequate health care, nutrition, and financial security. 
Therefore, we encourage efforts to reduce teen pregnancy and promote economic self- 
sufficiency and parental responsibility - for fathers and well as mothers. We agree that it 
may be appropriate to require young parents to finish school, and in some cases, to live at 
home with their parents or, if that is not possible, in supervised group home settings. 

With respect to the incidence of out-of-wedlock pregnancy, almost all economists and 
sociologists have found that the amount of welfare payments has an insignificant or no effect. 
And as practitioners serving teens, we know that part of adolescence is to engage in risk- 
taking behavior, and that early unprotected sex and early parenthood result from numerous 
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and complex factors. Thus, we are concerned that withholding AFDC payments to children 
bom to unmarried teenage mothers will not have a significant impact on the rate of teen 
pregnancy, but would simply deepen the level of poverty for affected families. 

While no one has a simple answer to preventing teen pregnancy, the evidence indicates that 
the best approach is to give young people a sense that they have a future. A protected and 
nurtured early childhood, followed by a good education, job training and job placement will 
help. A strict work requirement alone, like that in the Personal Responsibility Act, will not 
solve the problem. 

In practical terms, what will it mean to a young mother and her child if the mother is forced 
to work? We cannot assume that she will have a mother or grandmother who can care for 
her child. On the wages that most teen parents can expect, it will be very difficult to fmd 
high-quality, affordable child care. Consequently, the children of parents required to work 
may be forced into substandard - even dangerous - child care settings where they will not 
receive the attention and stimulation necessary for health/ emotional and intellecmal 
development. 

Among other aspects of the Personal Responsibility Act and other welfare reform proposals, 
we are also concerned about proposals to replace the WIC program with a block grant to 
states. Currently, approximately 6.3 million pregnant women, infants, and young children 
receive WIC benefits because they are at risk for poor nutrition. Pursuant to federal 
standards, WIC participants receive nutrition and breastfeeding education and referrals to 
health care providers. As a result, WIC has succeeded in reducing low-birth weights, thus 
saving money in the Medicaid program; increasing immunization rates; and promoting 
breastfeeding, which is not only cost-effective but prevents or moderates health problems for 
infants and young children. If WIC is replaced with a block grant program, and federal 
standards are removed, some states may simply give needy families a little extra cash and a 
brochure on good eating habits. It seems counterproductive to dismantle a program that has 
been shown to save money as well improve lives. 

In short, we fear that unraveling the federal safety net by eliminating entitlements to cash 
assistance, nutrition programs, child care for at-risk families, and other programs, will 
jeopardize the well-being of our nation’s poorest and most vulnerable children - one-fourth 
of our future workforce. 

We do not pretend to have all the answers. We do know, however, what children need to 
develop into healthy and productive members of society and are extremely concerned that 
these basics will be taken away from millions of children if some of the current welfare 
proposals are enacted. 

Supplemental Security Incomf (SSI\ Prosram Elitibilin 

Over the last year or so, much attention has been given to the extraordinary growth in the 
number of children receiving SSI benefits, allegations that children are being encouraged to 
feign behaviors in order to qualify for assistaiKe, and the concern that some parents are not 
using the cash benefit to help their children. 

The SSI program is not without flaws. Improvements can and must be made in this 
program. But Congress is walking dangerously close to reversing policies and abandoning 
programs that provide opportunities for children with disabilities that enable many of them to 
achieve levels of independence they would otherwise be denied. 

The dramatic increase in the number of children on SSI is mainly related to the 1990 Zeblev 
Supreme Court decision and the expansion of the mental health listings by the Social Security 
Administration (SSA), also in 1990. As a result, the tolls of children on SSI increased from 
275,000 in 1989, to almost 856,000 by mid 1994. Nevertheless, this is fewer than the 
number of children that the American Academy of Pediatrics had predicted would be eligible 
as a result of these changes. 
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Most children receiving SSI benefits have severe disabilities. About 40 percent have severe 
physical disabilities, conditions like leukemia, spina bifida, cystic fibrosis, and major heart 
abnormalities. Another 40 percent have significant developmental retardation, based on a 
very stringent threshold. The other 20 percent have other mental impairments, including 
childhood autism or schizophrenia, as well as Attention-Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD) and related conditions. 

SSI payments are critical to families who have a child with a significant physical or 
developmental disability because such families have increased costs and decreased income. 
Though public or private health insurance covers many medical care costs, many additional 
costs must be paid out-of-pocket. 

Furthermore, SSI benefits help to diminish dependence on other institutions and reduce the 
likelihood that children with severe disabilities will be placed in long-term care institutions at 
much higher costs. 

The Academy urges extreme caution in adapting quick-fix, simple solutions to complex SSI 
problems. Unquestionably, a thoughtful and comprehensive review of the current SSI 
program is the most effective and responsible approach to addressing fiscal and policy issues. 
Simply terminating entitlements, ending cash payments, and eliminating assessment tools is 
not the solution. 

The newly enacted Commission on Childhood Disabilities, which will meet on Febrxiary 3, 
has been charged with critically reviewing SSI and providing recommendations by November 
1993. This bipartisan commission provides the avenue for addressing the specific concerns 
of Congress. 

In addition to the Congressional charge for the Commission, the Academy urges 
consideration of the following; 

1) Developing substantial ongoing efforts of disability review for children and 
adolescents that will encourage many children to come off the SSI rolls; 

2) Exploring whether benefits should reflect need. Although case-by-case determination 
of benefits may be administratively impossible, it is possible to defme broad categories of 
condition and provide different benefit levels for these different categories; and 

3) Developing incentives to enable rather than disable. Opportunities to improve the 
system include efforts to phase benefit decreases over time as a child’s condition improves, 
to continue health benefits after discontinuing cash payments and to assure maintenance of 
benefits during key developmental periods, such as adolescence and the transition to 
adulthood. 

The welfare of America’s children and families is of critical importance to the Academy. As 
Congress continues to debate social reforms and begins drafting legislation, the Academy 
offers our assistance in helping craft the most equitable and responsible approach to address 
the needs of children and families. 

I would be happy to answer any questions you might have on either of the topics I’ve 
discussed. T hank you. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Dr. Shonkoff. I appreciate your stay- 
ing within the 5-minute time that we have allotted. 

Next is Joseph Manes. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH MANES, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 

RELATIONS, BAZELON CENTER FOR MENTAL HEALTH LAW 

Mr. Manes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Joseph Manes, director of government relations at the 
Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law. Since its founding in 1972, 
the Bazelon Center has been a nonprofit legal center advocating for 
the rights and dignity of children and adults with mental impair- 
ments. 

We seek as part of ovir objectives effective community -based al- 
ternatives to institutional care for low-income adults and children 
with mental impairments. The SSI Program plays a vital role in 
keeping people out of institutions. The monthly check enables peo- 
ple who are elderly and particularly adults with severe disabilities 
to pay for stable living arrangements from which they can partici- 
pate in community-based treatment and training programs. 

The 6.2 million people who receive SSI live at the margin. SSI 
is their program of last resort. It fills in only to the extent that all 
other sources of income and support have failed. It truly meets the 
definition of a safety net. The 2 million aged beneficiaries on SSI 
are people who have never worked in jobs covered by Social Secu- 
rity, for example, domestics and farmers, or only recently covered 
by that program, or low-income wage earners who get a meager So- 
cial Security benefit which SSI supplements. For two-thirds of the 
elderly SSI benefits supplement their Social Secxirity benefits. 

Adult applicants who claim disability or visual impairment in ad- 
dition to meeting stringent income and resource limits must dem- 
onstrate that they are unable to work at any job in the national 
economy because of physical or mental impairments that are ex- 
pected to last at least 12 months or result in death. The SSI test 
of disability for adults is more stringent than the test for most 
other disability programs, public or private, which use inability to 
perform current work as the individual standard of disability. 
There are 3.3 million adults today that receive SSI. 

For children to be eligible, they must also have severe physical 
and mental impairments that substantially limit their ability to de- 
velop or perform life’s activities, talk, walk, play and learn, for ex- 
ample. Despite its growth in recent years, only one in nine of all 
school-age children in special education qualify for SSI. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not expect people who are poor or elderly 
or disabled or blind to be totally exempted from efforts to balance 
the budget. We do, however, want to emphasize the consequences 
of the type of reductions proposed in the Personal Responsibility 
Act on this population. 

The provisions of the PRA that deal with SSI have been inad- 
equately examined. The PRA would cap total SSI spending begin- 
ning in 1995. The rules for establishing the cap guarantees that 
there would not be enough money to cover everyone now on bene- 
fits and new applicants. The cap would cut spending by an esti- 
mated $2 million initially, and then the cut would grow rapidly 
each year thereafter. To achieve such substantial reductions. Con- 
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gress would have to drastically change both the program’s eligi- 
bility rules and benefit levels. 

If people cannot qualify for the program or are dropped from the 
rolls, we can expect increases in the use of institutional care for 
people who lose their housing and are forced onto the streets or 
into unneeded and expensive institutions, and increase State tax- 
payer costs, as States try to make up for the cuts in Federal SSI. 
Even if they do nothing. State costs of care in institutions and 
emergency assistance will increase. 

Almost everyone dropped from SSI or not granted benefits would 
also be denied Medicaid coverage. Without Federal Medicaid 
matching funds. State and county health facilities would bear the 
full costs of treatment. 

We urge the Committee not to endanger the lives and fragile ex- 
istence of millions of people for whom SSI is a lifeline by across- 
the-board spending cuts. Program reductions should be addressed 
surgically by tightening the program’s administration to insure 
that only people who qualify get benefits and to regularly evaluate 
those who do to determine if they are still disabled. 

Congress should improve the work incentives rules to allow peo- 
ple to keep a greater part of their SSI benefits and their Medicaid 
coverage while, despite their disability, they try to work. 

Mr. McCrery. I am sorry, we are going to have to move on. We 
certainly will take your full testimony for the record. 

Mr. Manes. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Subcommittee on Human Resources of the 
House IVays &. Means Committee 

Hearing on Personal Responsibility Act 
February 2, 1995 

Testimony of Joseph Manes, 

Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Joseph Manes, Co-direcior for Government Relations at 
the Judge David L. Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law. The Bazelon Center has been, since 
its founding in 1972, a nonprofit legal center advocating for the rights and dignity of children and 
adults with mental disabilities. We are funded principally by private foundations and donors. 

We seek, as part of our objectives, effective community based alternatives to institutional 
care for low-income adults and children with mental impairments. The SSI program plays a vital 
role in keeping people out of institutions. The monthly check enables people with severe 
disabilities to pay for stable living arrangements from which they can participate in community- 
based treatment and training programs. 

The 6.2 million people who receive SSI live at the mar^n. SSI is their program of last 
resort. It fills in only to the extent all other sources of income and support have failed. It truly 
meets the definition of a safety net. Adult applicants who claim disability or visual impairment, in 
addition to meeting stringent income and resource limits, must demonstrate they are unable to 
work at any job in the national economy because of physical or mental impairments that are 
expected to last at least 12 months or result in death. The SSI eligibility test is more stringent 
than the test for most other disability programs, public or private, which use inability to perform 
current w ork as the individual's standard of disability. 

For children to be eligible, they must also have severe physical or mental impairments that 
substantially limit their ability to develop or perform life's activities-talk, walk, play and learn, for 
e.xample Despite its growth in recent years, only one in nine of all school age children in special 
education qualifies for SSI. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not expect people who are poor and elderly or disabled or blind to 
be totally exempted from your efforts to cut federal spending as you move toward a balanced 
budget We do. however, want to emphasize the consequences of the type of reduction proposed 
in the Persona! Responsibility Act for this population. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 

The PRA would cap total SSI spending beginning in October 1995 The rules for 
establishing the cap guarantees that there would not be enough money to cover everyone now on 
benefits and new applicants The cap would cut spending by an estimated 52 billion initially, with 
the amount of the cut growing rapidly each year thereafter. To reach a balanced budget by 2002, 
many observers have estimated SSI would have to contribute cuts of 20-25% from the amounts it 
otherwise would spend. To achieve such substantia) reductions. Congress would have to change 
drastically both the program's eligibility rules and benefit levels. If people cannot qualify for the 
program or are dropped from the rolls, we can expect the following consequences: 

♦ More homeless individuals and families. Without SSI, many individuals and families 
whose living arrangements depend on SSI could lose the housing from which they are trying to 
stabilize and rebuild their lives. 

♦ More use of institutional/foster care. Without the ability to pay for housing, people 
who are mentally ill or mentally retarded will be forced into unneeded and expensive institutional 
care Families unable to care for their children with disabilities would have to give them over to 
foster care 
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4 Higher state taxpayer costs. Some states would make up the cuts at considerable cost 
to their taxpayers. Even states doing nothing would still have higher costs for foster care, 
institutions and emergency assistance. Almost everyone dropped from SSI or not granted benefits 
\souid also be denied Medicaid coverage. Without federal Medicaid matching ftjnds, state and 
county health facilities would bear the full cost of treatment. 

We urge the Committee not to endanger the lives and fragile existence of millions of 
people for whom SSI is a life line by across-the-board spending cuts. Program reductions should 
be addressed surgically by tightening the program's administration to ensure that only people who 
qualify get benefits and to regularly evaluate those who do, to determine if they are still disabled. 
Congress should improve the work-incentive rules to allow people to keep a greater part of the 
SSI benefits and their Medicaid coverage while, despite their disability, they try to work. 

CHILDREN WITH DISABELITES ON SSI 

The Subcommittee on Human Resources heard testimony last Friday, January 27, from the 
mother of a severely involved 6-year old girl, Allison. Her story wrenched the heart of everyone 
in listening range. If hers were the only information the Committee received, SSI benefits for 
children would get a resounding endorsement. However, the Committee also heard a Louisiana 
state official involved in making disability determinations testify that many applicants for SSI 
benefits did not merit them. (The witness was unable to say that any child in Shreveport was 
receiving benefits fraudulently). Members of the Subcommittee have also received letters alleging 
that children with only "mild" disabilities are receiving benefits. Mr. McCrery of the 
subcommittee and Mr. Kleczka of the full committee are developing a proposal that would totally 
rev amp the existing program by changing the eligibility standards and converting the cash benefit 
into services. 

There is no comprehensive evidence to verify the allegations of fraud and abuse in the 
children’s SSI program. On the other hand, there is a study by SSA concluding that alleged 
ellbns by parents to coach their children to "act up" in school, do poorly on tests and fail subjects 
and "malinger" at SSA ordered psychological examinations don't work. 

Advocates for children with disabilities do not want to witness the demise of a program 
vit*!! to the lives of hundreds of thousands of children because of allegations some parents ripping 
off (he program or because SSA is lax in enforcing eligibility criteria. However, we do not 
concede that the problems are so universal the entire program needs to be restructured as 
Congressmen McCrery and Kleczka recommend. 

Let me suggest to the sub-committee that you act to curb alleged excesses and abuses in 
the program but that you withhold action on eligibility standards and questions of cash payments 
vs services until research and objective analysis which Congress has set in motion is completed. 

We strongly urge the Subcommittee not to exchange the cash benefit for services or to 
require major alterations in the eligibility standards until the Commission on the Evaluation of 
Disability in Children reports its findings to you in November, 1995 The Children's Commission 
will examine issues vital to the future of the SSI program; the appropriateness of the definition of 
childhood disability, the validity of the standards used to establish childhood disability; the 
feasibility of providing benefits to children through noncash means; the extent to which SSA 
should u.se private educational and vocational agencies to foster independence in children and 
promote their ability to work These are extremely important questions to which expert and 
objective answers should be obtained before legislating. To legislate in these areas without the 
report of the Commissions could be a tragic mistake for thousands of families that depend on SSI 
benefits to keep their families together and their children out of institutions 

In the meantime, the Subcommittee could take the following actions: 

One, require SSA to establish an office of program integrity with adequate staffing 
and authority to investigate and deal with allegations of fraud and abuse in the children’s 
SSI program. Last year in the Independent Agency Act, Congress raised fraud from a 
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misdemeanor to a criminal felony and established a $5000 civil penalty for anyone who makes or 
causes to be made false or misleading statements in order to receive Social Security or SSI 
benefits. With adequate penalties in place, a centralized investigative unit operating through the 
regional offices can eliminate fraud and restore public confidence in the program. 

Two, require SSA to examine the areas of the country where approvals are 
significantly higher than average and report to Congress on actions it is taking to eliminate 
quality assurance problems in the disability determination process. Neither the medical 
listings nor the individual functional assessment (IFA) are intended to permit children with mild 
disorders qualifying eligible for SSI. The SSA study of 617 random cases reported that 8.6 
percent of the allowances should have been denials and that in 27.7 percent of the allowances, 
while correct, additional information should have b^n obtained before the examiner reached a 
decision. The study, while supporting the conclusion that "coaching" and "malingering" were 
insignificant factors in the program, did indicate that greater attention needs to be devoted to the 
quality of the disability determination process. 

Three, require SSA to establish and carry out a fair and consistent review of 
children on the SSI roles whose medical improvement is expected or possible. Current law 
requires such a review when the child turns 18. While SSA has established a review schedule for 
earlier ages, it has not actually undertaken the reviews. Congress can mandate that SSA perform 
an annual review on the medical and functional status of any child whose condition is considered 
temporary and a three-year review cycle for children whose recovery is considered possible. 

Four, establish a "family cap" on benefit payments to multireceipient families. A 
March 1994 SSA study, based on a 5 percent sample, found 3500 to 4000 families in the nation in 
which 4 or more disabled adults and children or 4 or more children with disabilities in a family 
receive SSI benefits To correct this situation. Congress could place a limitation on payments to 
families in which more than three members receive SSI benefits by reducing any benefits beyond 
(he first three by 50 percent. The reduction would recognize that families with several children 
with severe impairments incur higher costs, but that some major costs (e.g. housing), are 
relatively fixed regardless of the number of family members. 

Conclusion: 

Mr . Chairman, everyone ages. We all share the risk of becoming disabled. These 
conditions transcend gender, race, geography. People who are also poor require the assistance of 
a compassionate society to meet their basic needs of life. 

SSI effectively enables low income people who are elderly or who have severe disabilities 
or a chronic illness to buy food, clothing and shelter without undue government interference. It is 
a major bulwark against homelessness, institutional care and family breakup. Congress should 
carefully consider the consequences of damaging a safety net that is vital for millions of 
individuals and families. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, sir. 

Ms. Schulzinger. 

STATEMENT OF RHODA SCHULZINGER, COCHAIR, SOCIAL 

SECURITY TASK FORCE, CONSORTIUM FOR CITIZENS WITH 

DISABILITIES 

Ms. Schulzinger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here in my capacity as cochair of the Social Security task 
force of the Consortium for Citizens With Disabilities, known as 
CCD. CCD opposes any effort to remove the entitlement status of 
the Supplemental Security Income Program and to cap it. We be- 
lieve that capping the SSI Program, which is by law a program of 
last resort, would undermine the well-being of 6 million of our soci- 
ety’s most vulnerable members, low-income people who are elderly 
or unable to work because of severe disability. 

We are also deeply concerned about the future of the Children’s 
SSI Program. We unequivocally support the continuation of the SSI 
Program as a cash benefit to qualifying children who have severe 
physical or mental disabilities. Without SSI cash benefits, many 
families will simply not have the resources to care for their chil- 
dren with severe disabilities at home. Some families will be forced 
to surrender custody to State foster care systems or into institu- 
tions to guarantee proper care for their children. Greater assist- 
ance from State programs will increase State taxpayer costs. 

Congress intended SSI benefits to pay for food, clothing, shelter 
and other basic needs for qualified low-income children with severe 
disabilities. Families raising children with severe disabilities report 
higher costs from extraordinary out-of-pocket expenses related to 
the child’s disability. Many families use cash SSI benefits to offset 
their loss of income because a parent must remain unemployed or 
only work part time to care for the child. 

Under the current program, medical documentation must be pre- 
sented about the severity of a child’s impairment to begin the ap- 
phcation. Before making a decision, the disability examiner must 
review all available information about the child’s ability to develop 
or function in an age-appropriate manner in multiple areas of 
childhood activities. When there are inconsistencies in the evi- 
dence, the examiner must get more information. 

We believe that if State disability examiners are properly imple- 
menting the program’s legal standards, children with minor dis- 
abilities should not be found eligible. In investigating allegations 
about program abuse, the GAO found that 70 percent of all awards 
went to children whose impairments were severe enough to qualify 
on the basis of the medical standards alone. SSA investigated alle- 
gations about parental coaching, and found that no awards were 
made on the basis of questionable test results. Furthermore, SSA 
implemented safeguards to protect the integrity of the children’s 
program. 

We support vigorous action to eliminate abuse when it is found. 
We recognize that several Subcommittee Members question wheth- 
er the individualized functional assessment known as the IFA is an 
appropriate way to make eligibility decisions. We unequivocally en- 
dorse the IFA as a critical part of the childhood disability deter- 
mination process. 
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All childhood disabilities cannot be defined in strictly black and 
white medical terms. For some childhood disabilities, a diagnosis 
by itself does not indicate the full extent of the child’s functional 
limitations, and other children have a combination of severe dis- 
abilities, but no single condition which meets the medical criteria 
for one specific listing. Eliminating the IFA is a sweeping proposal 
that will deny benefits to children whose combination of conditions 
or whose functional limitations make them severely disabled. 

We do believe that with appropriate enforcement, SSA can re- 
duce the possibility of fraudulent awards to children who do not 
have qualifying severe disabilities. We also support the work about 
to be^n by the commission which you have just heard about. The 
commission meets tomorrow for the first time, and we believe that 
Congress should not make any major changes until the commission 
submits the study requested by Congress that is due November 30. 

In the interim, we recommend three things for you to consider: 
First, is the area of continuing disability reviews. We believe that 
it is appropriate to evaluate children when there is the possibility 
or the expected hope of medical improvements. Second, we believe 
that enforced monitoring and enforcement by SSA is necessary. 
This would require increased monitoring and training of State dis- 
ability examiners regarding all aspects of the eligibility process, in- 
cluding the IFA and improved notification to representative payees. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF RHODA SCHULZINGER 
CONSORTIUM FOR CITIZENS WITH DISABILITIES 

The Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities (CCD) is a coalition comprised of 
more than 120 national consumer, advocacy, provider and professional organizations 
which advocate on behalf of our nation's 49 million citizens of all ages with physical 
and mental disabilities and their families. Working through task forces, CCD works on 
federal policy issues in a number of areas including budget and appropriations, 
education, employment and training, health care, housing, long term services and 
supports, income maintenance, rights, technology and transportation. 

CCD unequivocally supports the continuation of the Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) program as a cash assistance program to provide basic income for low- 
income children who have severe disabilities or chronic illness or who are blind. We 
believe that the SSI program for children is extremely important because it encourages 
low-income families to stay together and reduces the need for more costly out-of-home 
institutionalization. The cash assistance program is founded on the principle that 
families should be empowered to decide howto best meet the needs of children with 
severe disabilities. 

The Consortium believes that the strength of the SSI program is that the cash 
benefit encourages lower-income families to stay together in order to help their children 
gain the greatest possible independence as adults. The program's premise is that 
families can best decide how to meet their own children's needs. 

If eligible children lose their SSI cash benefits, many families will simply not 
have the resources to care for them at home. They would turn to state and local 
governments for more assistance. Without the federal benefits that parents now spend 
on behalf of their children, state costs to serve children with severe disabilities would 
inevitably escalate. As an especially tragic consequence, some families would be 
forced to surrender custody to guarantee proper care for their children, either through 
the foster care system or in state institutions at a higher cost to taxpayers. 

Our testimony answers five basic questions about the children's SSI program 
and recommends steps to consider that will improve the program’s operation: 

1 . What is the purpose of the children's SSI program? 

2. Who qualifies for children's SSI benefits? 

3. What is the disability determination process for a child to prove eligibility? 

4. Why is cash assistance critical for eligible families? 

5. Why have the children's SSI applications increased over the past tew years? 

1. WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE CHILDREN'S SSI PROGRAM? 

Congress intended SSI benefits to pay for food, clothing and shelter for qualified 
low-income children with severe disabilities and children who are blind. The cash 
payment recognizes the family's wisdom and responsibility to make decisions about 
how to best spend benefits on behaif of an eiigible child. 

Families raising children with severe physical, developmental or mental 
disabilities have higher expenses and often have less income. Although public or 
private health insurance covers some medical costs, families face extraordinary 
additional out-of-pocket expenses related to the child's disability which continue 
throughout the lifetime of the child. The needs of a child with a severe disability 
frequently require a parent to remain home and forego paid employment. Some 
parents remain underemployed by taking a part-time job to have more time at home. 
Other parents must refuse better job offers to protect current health benefits or remain 
in a school district that has the necessary services for their child. All these factors 
decrease family income in both one and two-parent households. 
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2. WHO RECEIVES CHILDREN'S SSI BENEFITS? 

To be eligible for SSI, a child must meet two sets of eligibility criteria: financial 
and disability. Only after the child is found financially eligible does Social Security 
consider whether the child is blind or whether the child's disability or chronic illness is 
severe enough to qualify. 

In June 1994, 68 percent of eligible children received the maximum federal 
payment of $446 and almost another six percent received 90 to 98 percent of the 
maximum federal benefit. This means that almost three-quarters of the children 
receiving SSI benefits were living in very low-income families because in a means- 
tested program, people with the lowest income receive the highest benefits. Benefits 
are also available to qualifying children whose families fall out of the middle-class 
mainstream when disability strikes. The extra expenses they incur and the income they 
forfeit when a parent must stay home to care for a child with severe disability make 
them financially eligible for SSI. 

Families apply for SSI for their children not only for the cash assistance, but also 
because in most states, children who qualify automatically receive medical assistance 
through Medicaid. These families depend upon Medicaid for health coverage for their 
children with severe disabilities because currently, many of these children do not 
qualify for any private health insurance because of their pre-existing conditions or 
because their parents work for employers who do not provide health insurance. 

In June 1994, almost 850,000 children received SSI benefits because they were 
blind or disabled Children with mental retardation were the largest single group, 
representing about 44 percent of the enrollment, while another 34 percent have 
physical disabilities and 22 percent have mental disorders. 

3. WHAT IS THE DISABILITY DETERMINATION PROCESS FOR A CHILD? 

Medical Proof 

Medical documentation must be presented about a child's severe medical or 
psychological impairment to begin Social Security's disability review process. The 
impairment must be identical or equivalent to one appearing on a specific list of 
qualifying impairments or must significantly interfere with the child's ability to develop or 
function in an age-appropriate manner in multiple areas of normal childhood activities. 
The disability examiner is required by law to evaluate each application to document 
whether benefits should be awarded or denied. 

Recent allegations suggest that children are qualifying who do not have severe 
disabilities. However, the General Accounting Office investigated and found that 70 
percent of all awards went to children whose impairments were severe enough to 
qualify on the basis of the medical standards alone without any consideration of their 
functional limitations. 

Functional/Develoomental Documentation 

The disability examiner must also consider functional information from people 
who observe the child over a period of time such as parents, social workers, child care 
providers, clergy and school personnel. By collecting evidence from many sources, the 
examiner can verify the extent of a child's disability or chronic illness. 

Comprehensive Decisionmaking 

To make a decision, the disability examiner is required to review all available 
information about the child's daily functioning. Any test results must be consistent with 
other evidence about the child's daily behavior and activities. If there are 
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inconsistencies, the examiner must get more documentation to resoive the differences. 
Social Security provides on-going training and guidance to the state disabiiity 
examiners to ensure that they are properly implementing the legal requirements of the 
disability procedure. • 

Coaching Alleoations 

It is nearly impossible for children to feign disabilities to qualify for benefits. The 
severity of a child's disability must be so fully documented that children with minor 
physical or behavioral problems cannot qualify for SSI. However, allegations have 
been made that parents coach their children to "fake" a mental disorder, do poorly on 
tests or act out in school. 

The only thorough investigation of such allegations was conducted by Social 
Security's Office of Disability. It reviewed more than 600 randomly selected files of 
children with behavioral disabilities and did not find one case of alleged coaching that 
resulted in a benefit award. Possible coaching was present in only 13 of the 617 
cases; 10 of these claims were denied and the other three children received awards on 
the basis of evidence other than the questionable tests. Furthermore, SSA cautioned in 
their report that the special sample of behavioral disorders cannot be considered 
representative of the entire SSI childhood population or even of SSI children with other 
mental disorders. 

In addition to its study, Social Security has added safeguards to protect the 
program's integrity amidst the continuing allegations of coaching. There is a toll-free 
telephone number for concerned professionals to make anonymous reports about 
families they suspect are coaching their children. There is also a procedure for state 
disability examiners to report any suspicions of coaching. Designated staff at Social 
Security headquarters investigate all such allegations. With appropriate enforcement, 
the agency can reduce the possibility of fraudulent awards. It is neither sound public or 
fiscal policy to impose an intrusive bureaucratic paper machine upon families and 
tremendously increase the cost of government for almost 850,000 families when there 
is no exact knowledge of how many families are actually abusing the program. 

4. WHY IS CASH ASSISTANCE CRITICAL FOR ELIGIBLE FAMILIES? 

Families report using their children's benefits for a variety of higher-than- 
average daily expenses as well as the special expenses related to the child's severe 
disability. The cash assistance helps parents meet the changing needs of a child with 
a severe disability, helping him or her to learn and gain the greatest possible 
independence as an adult without trying to deprive other family members of their 
respective need to grow and learn. Often the SSI benefit is the only money available to 
families to purchase the multiple items and services that meet the child's complex 
needs. Families report using their children's SSI benefits for the following types of 
expenses: 

o utility bills (electric bills for 24 hour/day respirators, rental costs of back-up 
generators to prevent power lapses, battery charges for communication devices or 
power wheelchairs; water bills for above average bathing and laundry usage) 

o telephone calls to medical providers, pharmacists, social service providers and 
schools 

o specially trained child care providers since neighborhood babysitters are often 
unable or unwilling to care for children with disabilities 

o respite care 

0 personal assistance services (including wages and taxes) 
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0 public or private transportation costs for numerous trips (often long distances in rural 
areas) to obtain medical treatment and services 

0 adapted clothing (e.g. buttons replaced with velcro fasteners, specially fitted shoes, 
modified openings or specially designed clothing for persons with limited movement) 

0 clothing, laundry and household cleaning supplies (e.g. children who require 
frequent clothing changes or whose disability requires more frequent household 
cleaning) 

o specially equipped vehicles to transport children who use wheelchairs 

0 home repairs (e.g. special safety equipment such as protective coverings for kitchen 
appliances, extraordinary wear-and-tear from wheelchairs) 

0 home modifications/adaptations including environmental control equipment (e.g. 
widen doorways, change doorknobs to levers, add ramps, modify controls & switches, 
install bathroom railings and special bathing and toileting equipment) 

0 service and repairs for assistive technology (e g. power wheelchairs, prosthetics, 
hearing aids) 

0 adapted toys and learning materials (e g. special tricycle for a child with a physical 
disability) 

0 assistive technology for school homework (e.g. computers with voice output, touch 
screen or modified keyboard) 

0 special telecommunication services/devices (e.g. TTY) 

0 co-payments and deductibles for routine medical visits, specialty consultations, 
medication, biological products, physical/speech/ occupational therapy, orthotic 
devices and wheelchairs customized for children not covered by Medicaid, private 
insurance or school districts 

0 over-the-counter items not customarily paid for by public or private insurance such 
as special creams for skin conditions, diapers for older children, wigs, special formulas 
for managed diets 

o family support services 

Many families use cash SSI benefits to partly offset their loss of income because 
a parent must remain unemployed or only work part-time to care for the child with a 
severe disability. In summary, it is very often the case that families spend over $100 
each week for the specialized goods and services that their children with severe 
disabilities require, readily absorbing the full SSI monthly payment. 

5. WHY HAVE CHILDREN'S SSI APPLICATIONS INCREASED RECENTLY? 

A number of events over the past few years explain the increase in children's 
SSI applications. The recession of the early '90s increased the economic stress on 
families. More families whose children had severe disabilities lost income and their 
children became financially eligible for benefits. Also, the number of children living in 
poverty is the highest in almost 30 years. 

Congress, in 1989, directed the Social Security Administration (SSA) to conduct 
outreach, for the first time, to potentially eligible families with children who have severe 
disabilities to encourage them to apply for benefits. The next year, SSA published and 
began to implement new rules for children with mental and emotional disabilities. The 
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new rules were designed with help from a panel of experts convened by Social Security 
that included child development specialists, psychiatrists, educators, mental health 
advocates and agency staff. The old standards had not reflected current definitions 
and diagnoses of mental disorders. SSA’s use of new and more realistic standards 
enabled more children with severe mental impairments to qualify for benefits. 

The U.S. Supreme Court issued its decision in 1990 in the Zeblev v. Sullivan 
case requiring SSA to change its childhood disability determination process to evaluate 
the child's level of functioning in addition to his or her medical condition. Members of 
the expert panel advising Social Security as the agency developed the new childhood 
disability process estimated that over 1 million children would meet financial and 
disability criteria. Part of the Zeblev case required Social Security to notify 452,000 
children who were illegally denied benefits between 1980 and 1990 that they had a 
right to have their cases reevaluated. The agency ultimately reinstated and paid back 
benefits to 135,000 children who had been illegally found ineligible. By court order, 
SSA was told to notify all class members by letter and also to do public service 
announcements and national outreach to potentially eligible children. 

To augment Social Security’s outreach efforts, several major foundations funded 
the Children's SSI Campaign coordinated by the Bazelon Center for Mental Health 
Law, a CCD member organization. The campaign worked with state agencies, 
advocates and professional groups across the country to notify potentially eligible 
families about changes in the SSI program and how to apply. 

Both Social Security and the Children's SSI Campaign publicized new financial 
eligibility rules, issued in November 1992, that calculate the financial eligibility of 
working families more equitably than before. Thousands of children whose parents are 
employed who were previously denied because they were over the income limits are 
now eligible for this mearis-tested program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The expected and predicted growth of the children's SSI program has prompted 
some extremely negative unsubstantiated stories about families allegedly abusing SSI 
benefits. Amidst the allegations, there has been virtually no attention to legitimate 
questions about whether and how the children's SSI program is serving its intended 
beneficiaries. 

Last year, Congress authorized a Commission on Childhood Disability to study 
the program and possible alternatives. Last week. Secretary Shalala announced the 
Commission members who include nationally recognized experts in the fields of 
medicine, psychology, rehabilitation, law, education, disability program administration, 
social insurance, social and family policy and ethics. In light of the mandate to the 
Commission, we believe that Congress should not make any major changes in the 
children's SSI program until the Commission submits its required study to Congress by 
November 30, 1995. The Commission, through the work of its staff and accomplished 
members, will provide more complete information and data about who the program 
serves and what families need to meet the needs of their children with severe 
disabilities. 

In the interim, we recognize lhat every federal program rightfully needs regular 
monitoring and review to assess its usefulness and efficiency. We believe that with 
appropriate enforcement, Social Security can reduce the possibility of fraudulent 
awards to children who do not have qualifying severe disabilities. In addition, we 
welcome the opportunity to work with members of the Subcommittee to improve the 
operation of the children's SSI program, especially in three areas: 
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1. Continuing disability reviews. 

We support the requirement in the Social Security Independence and Program 
Improvements Act of 1994 that requires redetermination of eligibility for SSI recipients 
upon his or her 1 8th birthday. At that time, the child will be reevaluated under the adult 
disability criteria. The redetermination will substitute for a continuing disability review 
and Social Security must review at least one-third of the children reaching age 1 8 in 
each of fiscal years 1996, 1997 and 1998. The provision expires on October 1, 1998 
when a report is due to Congress. 

In addition to this requirement, there are some children under the age of 1 8 who 
do medically improve during the time of their eligibility. We believe it is appropriate to 
discuss establishing a schedule to review periodically the continuing disability status of 
childhood recipients in cases where medical improvement is either possible or 
expected. We are mindful of the human tragedy of the early 1 980s when hundreds of 
thousands of adults with severe disabilities who were receiving SSI benefits were 
illegally dropped from the rolls. Consequently, we support the establishment of a 
realistic review process over arbitrary steps to make wholesale reductions among 
childhood beneficiaries. 

2. Improved work incentives for young people. 

People with disabilities are motivated to work, even when their disabilities are 
severe The 1994 National Organization on Disability/Harris Poll found that 79 percent 
of non-working adults with disabilities would like to have a job, up from 66 percent in a 
1986 poll. However, people with severe disabilities often are afraid to test the 
competitive market without some initial support through vocational training and the 
assurance that benefits will be easily re-established if their work effort fails. The SSI 
program already has some such work incentives, but they are not well known among 
young people who want to make a successful transition to the adult world of work. 

Social Security should promote existing work incentives more widely. In 
addition. Social Security should work with the Departments of Education and Labor and 
all other appropriate federal and state agencies to improve work incentives for children 
with severe disabilities to enhance their ability to work to the extent of their capabilities. 

3. Improved notification to parents (or any representative payee for the child) 
regarding proper expenditures. 

When receiving notification from Social Security that their child is eligible for 
SSI, many families do not receive clear instructions about the nature of the appropriate 
expenditures. Similarly, the instructions about the regular reporting responsibilities for 
representative payees are not as clear as they should be. Significant improvements 
could be made by providing parents (as representative payees) with appropriate, timely 
information regarding their responsibilities in receiving SSi payments on behalf of their 
children. 

We look forward to working with the members of the Subcommittee to ensure 
that families can continue to care for their children who have severe disabilities or who 
are blind. 


For more information, contact Rhoda Schulzinger, Bazelon Center for Mental Health 
Law (202-467-5730) or Marty Ford, The Arc (202-785-3388), co-chairs of CCD's Social 
Security Task Force. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Ms. Vasiloff. 

STATEMENT OF JENNIFER A. VASILOFF, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, COALITION ON HUMAN NEEDS 

Ms. Vasiloff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

I am here to talk about real welfare reform. The Coalition on 
Human Needs is an alliance of over 100 national organizations 
working together to promote public policies which address the 
needs of low-income Americans. The coalition’s members include 
civil rights, religious, labor and professional organizations and 
those concerned with the well-being of children, women, the elderly 
and people with disabilities. 

We believe real welfare reform will reduce the need for welfare, 
instead of punishing people for being poor. Real welfare reform 
would help move people from welfare to work at a livable wage, in- 
stead of requiring them to work off a grant at subminimum wages. 
Real welfare reform would assure an adequate safety net for chil- 
dren and their families, instead of increasing hunger and homeless- 
ness among our Nation’s most vulnerable people. 

The Coalition on Human Needs is deeply concerned with propos- 
als under consideration by this Committee that would abandon a 
Federal role in helping provide a basic subsistence level of support 
for poor children and their families. Six million children in this 
country are living below the poverty level, many of them welfare 
recipients. Real welfare reform puts the interests of children first. 

The coalition opposes ending the individual entitlement status of 
such vital programs as Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
food stamps, child welfare and other critically important safety net 
programs. If Congress adopts the recommendations of the Repub- 
lican Governors, women and children who are poor and in need of 
food, clothing and shelter will be callously cut off. Block grants are 
discriminatory and their innocuous name should not delude anyone 
that they will not be as destructive to poor families as some other 
recent proposals. 

The coalition opposes the welfare reform approach outlined in the 
GOP Contract With America. We oppose proposals to establish or- 
phanages, to deny the babies of teenage mothers assistance for 
their entire childhood, and to drop millions of children from eligi- 
bility for any benefits because a State agency fails to establish 
their paternity. 

Congress must not abandon our Nation’s neediest families. Real 
welfare reform protects children and provides job opportunities to 
their parents, instead of punishing the whole family for being poor. 
We implore the Committee to keep this basic definition of real wel- 
fare reform in mind as you consider this critically important sub- 
ject. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Ms. Vasiloff. 

David Beckmann will be our last speaker on this panel. 

Mr. Beckmann. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID BECKMANN, PRESIDENT, BREAD FOR 

THE WORLD 

Mr. Beckmann. Thank you especially for your attention at this 
hour. I appreciate that. 

Bread for the World is a Christian citizens movement against 
hunger. We have 44,000 active individual members, 3,500 local 
churches and receive support from 60 denominations all across the 
theological perspective. We are a part of the Coalition on Human 
Needs, and we support welfare reform that would bring people up 
and out of poverty, not welfare reform that would just push people 
off the welfare rolls. 

Specifically, I would like to focus on the Federal food programs 
and ask, as you put together the welfare reform package, that you 
not block grant and cut the Federal food programs. I would like to 
make two arguments in that regard. 

First, the Federal food programs work. Second, churches cannot 
pick up more of the tab for feeding people. The food programs 
work. They were established and have been maintained by biparti- 
san consensus. In the mideighties there was a Committee on Fed- 
eralism that looked into what should be delegated to the States. 
That bipartisan committee, which was chaired by a Republican 
Senator, concluded that feeding hungry children is a Federal re- 
sponsibility, because we want to make sure that all American chil- 
dren have enough to eat, and kids who do not have enough to eat 
move sometime during their life to other States and become voters 
and workers and perhaps welfare recipients in other parts of the 
country. 

The Federal food programs show that Americans support these 
programs and, in fact, would support increased funding for feeding 
hungry children. Finally, these programs should be seen as an in- 
vestment. For example, the WIC Program, when it invests a dollar 
of Federal money in feeding underfed pregnant women, saves the 
Federal Government itself over $4 in Medicaid benefits for under- 
weight and premature babies, '\^^en we feed hungry children, we 
are investing in their capacity to think and to develop. These are 
investments that pay. So the first reason for not block granting or 
cutting the Federal food programs is that they work. 

The second reason, speaking for a church-based movement, is 
that the churches just cannot pick up more of the tab. The Personal 
Responsibility Act would cut an estimated $60 billion in funding for 
low-income programs over a 4-year period. If you divide that among 
350,000 churches in this country, that is $170,000 per church. I do 
not know where you go to church, but my church cannot pick up 
an extra $170,000 over the next 4 years. It is just unrealistic. 

Moreover, we have tried the “Thousand Points of Light” ap- 
proach, and it has not been enough in dealing with hunger in this 
country. In the early eighties, there was a sharp increase in hun- 
ger. Churches and charities have responded with extraordinary 
zeal until now we have this private feeding movement in our coun- 
try. 

There were very few food pantries and soup kitchens in the 
eighties, and now there are 150,000 private agencies that are pass- 
ing out food to hungry people in our country. If you go to any soup 
kitchen in any low-income part of any city in the country or rural 
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area in the country and ask, they will say that the Federal Govern- 
ment must do its part. Ironically, the reliance of government in- 
creasingly on charity to pick up the tab for feeding people is push- 
ing charities out of what they do best, which is helping people to 
assume personal responsibility. 

The charities are good at helping people deal with problems of 
alcoholism or spousal abuse, those kinds of things. But in fact if 
you look at what has happened to Catholic Charities or Lutheran 
Social Services or the rest, increasingly they are taking over feed- 
ing people and they are doing less of the empowerment and equip- 
ping that they should do and that they can do a lot better than gov- 
ernment programs. 

Finally, I just want to make a theological point, and that is that 
the Bible teaches us that dealing with need is a social responsibil- 
ity. The prophets went especially to the kings, the governmental 
structures of their day. It is not just a personal responsibility or 
a charitable responsibility. It is a social responsibility. 

For those reasons, I urge you to craft welfare reform proposals 
that will bring people up and out of poverty and specifically not to 
block grant and cut the Federal food programs. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 



TESTIMONY OF BREAD FOR THE WORLD 


by David Beckmann, President 

Ways and Means Committee, Subcommittee on Human Resources 
February 2, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting us to testify on 
welfare reform. My name is David Beckmann. 1 am the President of Bread for the World, a 
Christian citizens' movement against hunger. We have 44,000 members. Sixty denominations 
and 3,500 churches of many theological perspectives support Bread for the World. 

We would like to register our strong opposition to merging food assistance programs 
into a single block grant as part of welfare reform. 

Many things in our welfare system need changing, and we support reforms that would 
effectively help employable poor people move into jobs that would enable them to support their 
families. But it will take an extraordinary commitment on the part of government, the private 
sector and the individual to make this possible on a large scale. 

The welfare debate should not be about cutting dollars but about becoming more effective 
in reducing hunger and poverty. Polls show that people don’t want to cut food assistance and 
are especially open to spending more on poor children. We should spend more money now for 
prevention programs like WIC and Head Start; they save money in the long run. It also makes 
sense to pay for necessary remedial education, job training, job creation, low-wage subsidies, 
and assistance with child care and health care so that people can get into the workforce. 

FEDERAL POOD PROGRAMS ARE EFFECTIVE 

One of the things government has figured out how to do well over the past 30 years is 
to provide basic nutrition for those who are disadvantaged. This is a good investment, since 
adequate diets are essential for healthy development and productive work. 

Just after the Second World War, the country recognized - because many recruits were 
not eligible to serve due to the effects of malnutrition - that child nutrition is essential to 
national security. The School Lunch Program was started to remedy that problem. Gradually, 
our nation has put together a comprehensive nutrition safety net composed of federal fo^ 
assistance programs for pregnant women, pre-school and school-age children, adults, and senior 
citizens. It would be short-sighted for the federal government to wash its hands of the 
responsibility to assure an adequate diet for all its citizens. 

In the mid-1980s the bipartisan Committee on Federalism and the National Purpose 
chaired by Republican Senator Dan Evans investigated turning some federal programs over to 
the states. They concluded that the federal government should take on an even larger 
responsibility for seeing that poor children were assured basic benefits. "Whenever it occurs, 
poverty is a blight on our whole society," the Committee reported, "and Americans in similar 
circumstances should be treated alike. Children whose early years are damaged by the effects 
of poverty in one state may later become voters, employees, and possibly welfare recipients in 
other states." 

The federal food programs work. 

• WIC reduces infant mortality, low birthweight, and anemia. It improves 
cognitive skills. A panel of Fortune 500 CEOs testified before this body in 1991 
that "WIC is the health-care equivalent of a triple-A rated investment. " 

• School Lunch provides children with one-third or more of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowance for key nutrients. 

• Food stamps increase the nutritional quality of diets by 20 to 40 percent. 

• Elderly Nutrition Programs improve the nutritional health of older people, 
who are particularly vulnerable to malnutrition. 

CHURCHES ARE ALREADY DOING THEIR PART 

Some members of Congress have said that churches can bear yet more of the cost for 
feeding and sheltering people in need. The Personal Responsibility Act, H.R. 4, cuts $60 billion 
from welfare and food programs over the next four years. If the 350,000 churches in America 
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would have to make up for that cut, they would need to add $170,000 to their budgets over the 
four years. This is completely unrealistic. 

We’ve tried the thousand-points-of-ligbt to deal with hunger. Hunger increased in the 
early 1980s, partly because Congress cut social programs then. Churches and others across the 
country have responded to growing hunger with a private feeding movement. There were very 
few soup kitchens in 1980; now there are 150,000 private feeding agencies passing out food to 
hungry people in our country. Private charities have been diverted from encouraging personal 
responsibility — alchohol and drug rehabilitation, for example — into just feeding people month 
by month. 

And the explosive growth of the private feeding movement has failed to keep pace with 
the growth of hunger. Ask at any soup kitchen or food pantry in any low-income neighborhood. 
The federal government must do its part. 

Let me also make a theological point. The Bible teaches that God holds societies 
responsible for justice toward people in need. The prophets held kings - their government 
structure — primarily responsible. The Bible also urges individuals to be charitable, but charity 
is no substitute for justice. 

We urge you to maintain the federal government's role in providing a safety net for 
needy children, families, and elderly people. This can best be done by keeping national nutrition 
and eligibility standards, preserving entidement status for food stamps, child nutrition and Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children, and increasing funding for WIC to reach all eligible low- 
income women, infants, and children. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Beckmann. 

Ms. Dunn, do you have questions for this panel? 

Ms. Dunn. No questions. 

Mr. McCrery. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Ms. Schulzinger, I believe you said that we 
should wait before we do anything on SSI until the commission 
completes its work and recommends. 

Ms. Schulzinger. Yes, ma’am. They are meeting tomorrow for 
the first time. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Have you been following these hearings at all or 
been reading about them? 

Ms. Schulzinger. Yes. I was here last Friday. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Then you know that we are under a real pres- 
sure to eliminate fraud from the SSI Children’s Program? 

Ms. Schulzinger. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Have you got any suggestions of what we could 
do in the meantime, while the commission does its work, that we 
could eliminate some of this fraud so we do not ruin the whole pro- 
gram? 

Ms. Schulzinger. Yes, I had three specific recommendations 
that I had at the end of my testimony. One is this issue of continu- 
ing disability reviews. You may be aware of the fact that the agen- 
cy has an obligation to check whether children still in fact are dis- 
abled and are still eligible under the guidelines. We support check- 
ing the disability status of childhood beneficiaries where medical 
improvement is either possible or expected. Obviously, for some 
children, for example, someone with profound mental retardation, 
you are not going to expect improvement and you would not subject 
the family to that review. 

Mrs. I&NNELLY. But that is already in the rules right now, am 
I right? 

Ms. Schulzinger. But it is not done very often. At this point, it 
is done mostly only for premature infants. It is not being done very 
much at all for other cluldren. Congress did ask for review of bene- 
ficiaries at the age of 18 when you passed the Independent Agency 
Act last year, and that is just beginning. But very few are being 
done and we support increasing the effort in that area. 

We also are concerned that there be increased monitoring and 
training of the State disability examiners. I believe you heard me 
say that we believe that if the rules, as they exist on paper are 

E roperly implemented, children with minor disabilities should not 
e found eligible. So we are concerned that there be better monitor- 
ing and enforcement of those regulations by the agency. 

Mrs. Kennelly. That is a very acceptable and good answer. 
From your experience in working with this program, can you give 
us any more insight on why you have particular areas that have 
a high incidence of SSI children — ^we have almost explosive signup 
for the SSI for children. Is there anything you can think of that we 
could do quickly so that people who really need it will not lose 
these benefits because of the abuse by others? 

Ms. Schulzinger. I think in areas of the country where there 
does seem to be a higher than average approval rate, it would be 
appropriate for SSA to go in and beef up their review of what is 
going on. SSA, as you probably know, does have a quality assur- 
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ance program. There are many safeguards in place, and if ques- 
tions are being raised in particular areas of the country like the 50- 
mile radius of the Arkansas-Louisiana Delta, which is clearly 
where a lot of these stories are coming from, then we are concerned 
that there be appropriate reviews of what is going on in the Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana State DDSs. Those are the two States that have 
obviously gotten the most publicity. There may be other States 
where people are concerned that there is a higher than average ex- 
pected rate of approvals. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So you agree there is abuse going on? 

Ms. SCHULZINGER. There may be specific examples of abuse, al- 
though it has yet to be documented. As you know, much of this is 
completely anecdotal. The report by SSA which reviewed the 600 
cases, which I know you have heard about so I will not go into it, 
found no instances of awards being made on the basis of question- 
able tests. Even Mr. Parker, who was here last week from the Lou- 
isiana DDS, admitted that in the district office that he manages 
there were no examples of fraud that were found. He said that. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I still wonder what exactly is happening, but I 
guess we will find out. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you all for your testimony. Let me just say 
I appreciate the testimony of Ms. Schulzinger and Dr. Shonkoff 
particularly with respect to the Children’s SSI Program. As you 
know, that has been my primary focus on this Subcommittee. It is 
not an easy problem. 

I disagree with the Social Security Administration study. I think 
there is ample evidence of fraud — not necessarily fraud, but ample 
evidence that there are children receiving SSI who most ordinary 
Americans would agree do not deserve to be on SSI. Now, that is 
not fraud. They qualify in many instances under the current guide- 
lines. Therefore, the question is how do we tighten the guidelines 
to keep out those children that most of us would agree do not be- 
long on SSI, without damaging the prospects of children truly in 
need. That is where we are. 

The IFA is a particular problem. Ms. Schulzinger, although I 
have heard your testimony that you are opposed to doing away 
with the IFA, I am going to proceed along that line of doing away 
with the IFA or at least modifying it substantially. I would be in- 
terested in any suggestions you have, if you would like to submit 
those in writing to me, any suggestions you have for tightening 
those eligibility standards so that we can use a tighter screen. 

The disability determination folks, as you heard from Mr. Parker 
last week, are the very ones crying out for help in this. Their hands 
are tied to a great extent. You are right, they have not necessarily 
found fraud. They are saying there are many children who qualify 
under the current standards who do not belong there, and they are 
looking for help to tighten those standards. That is what I am look- 
ing to you for, is some help in that regard. We are not there yet. 
I have not finalized my proposal and I am working with some other 
folks trying to get a solution to this eligibility standard that will 
get us where we all want to go, I think. 
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Dr. Shonkoff, I thought your remarks were particularly insight- 
ful. In fact, I have included in my approach several of the items 
that you mentioned as far as a path to follow in trying to revise 
this program. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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February 24, 1995 


The Honorable E. Clay Shaw, Jr 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20S1S 

Dear Representative Shaw: 

I testified at the February 2nd welfare reform hearing about the 
children's SSI program. At that time, Representative Jim McCrery asked 
me a question about the individual functional assessment in the i^ildhood 
disability determination process. Here is my response for the record: 

The Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities (CCD) unequivocally 
endorses the individual functional assessment as a critical part of 
childhood disability determination process. Many children have very 
severe disabilities that do not match any of the exact medical criteria for 
SSI on the Social Security Administration's list of impairments. Some of 
them are able to qualify for SSI through an IFA 

In an IFA, examiners and physicians of the state Disability 
Determination Senrice (DOS) look at a child's limitations in various 
functional "domains" relevant to the child's age-areas of development and 
functioning vital to a child's life. The domains are: cognition, 
communication, motor abilities, social skills, personal/behavioral patterns 
and concentration, persistence and pace When the DOS finds that a 
child has "marked" or "moderate" limitations in several domains, the ■ 
child's impairment can be considered comparable in severity to one that 
would disable an adult-the ultimate standard for a child's SSI eligibility. 

Many children with mental retardation, for exampie, qualify through 
an IFA when their IQ is just above the limit established by the listed 
criteria and they have moderate limitations in three of the domains The 
IFA is also helpful when children have a combination of mentai and 
physicai impaimients. Even when no one impairment meets the specific 
medical criteria, the IFA allows DDS examiners to assess the total impact 
on the child's ability to function Further, children's health is often 
compromised by adverse life circumstances that are not among the listed 
criteria-problems such as physical and sexual abuse, lead poisioning, 
prenatal exposure to drugs and sexually transmitted diseases, exposure 
to violent behaviors against others (such as witnessing their mother's 
murder) and the impact on health of abject poverty. When the result is 
severely impaired functioning, the IFA enables them to receive 
assistance 

The Generai Accounting Office estimates that 30 percent of 
children now eligible for SSI qualify because their disabilities significantly 
limit their ability to function normally. By eliminating the IFA, this 
significant group of children will no longer be eligible for cash benefits ~ 
and most will also lose their Medicaid coverage. We urge the 
Subcommittee to reconsider its proposal to eliminate IFA because it is a 
sweeping proposal that will deny benefits to hundreds of thousands of 
children who have very serious disabilities. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you all very much for coming today. 

Our next panel is David Roth, executive director, Cleveland 
Works, Inc.; Ruth Smith, president. Highland Community College, 
on behalf of the American Association of Community Colleges; 
Katherine McFate, associate director. Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies; Sonia Perez, director, National Council of La 
Raza; Denise Ripley, Philadelphia Unemployment Project; and 
Cheri Honkala, executive director, Pennsylvania Welfare Rights 
Union. 

Ms. Dunn [presiding]. Mr. Roth, why don’t you proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID B. ROTH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CLEVELAND WORKS, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Mr. Roth. Thank you. 

On behalf of the board and staff and people served by Cleveland 
Works, we certainly appreciate this opportunity to share our 
thoughts and results with you. If there is a point that we are going 
to try to emphasize in this short time, it is that we are experienced. 
We opened in 1986. 

We have grown to firmly believe that any individual, when given 
the opportunity to become gainfully employed and have a better 
qualify of life, will seize that opportunity and become an excellent 
employee. We kind of work backward from the perspective that 
whatever programs and services are necessary to insure that one 
becomes a taxpaying, law-abiding and productive person, that those 
are small prices to pay. 

We use a commonsense caring approach. There is no secret in- 
gredient or magic formula to what we do. And we have never felt 
that people would rather be on welfare than working. Yet, the only 
way we have ever seen people to be able to get out of a vicious 
cycle, whether it is crime, violence, abuse, sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, drugs, you name it, is through gainful employment. It is a 
cruel hoax and it just is not fair for people to somehow believe that 
an individual can raise his or her family without the means to be 
gainfully employed. 

We have over GOO employers throughout the Greater Cleveland 
area that hire from Cleveland Works, with an average wage of 
close to $7 an hour, and every one of these employers provide fam- 
ily paid employee benefits. Cleveland, Ohio just ranked as the 99th 
poorest city in the country of the 100 largest cities in per capita 
income. We also have a caseload of 250,000 people on welfare in 
our town. 

Someone needs to put under the microscope and be quite relent- 
less at the notion of why would 600 employers in a town of high 
unemployment look to a place like Cleveland Works as a valuable 
resource for its employees, when they know the people that we 
serve by definition have the least amount of education, the least 
amount of employment and the most amount of life management 
problems in their background. 

This has necessitated us to have an onsite day care and Head 
Start Program, onsite legal services, and onsite health care serv- 
ices. But all of these programs did not come about through strate- 
gic planning. These came about through our trying to be sensitive 
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and responsive to just people’s needs in terms of what they needed, 
so that they could give a good day’s labor for a good day’s pay. 

Our people go from hell to heaven. We can on the one hand say 
that the cash assistance is so low and now you are making a good 
dollar, that you will not see the fruits of your labor in terms of bet- 
ter food, clothing and housing. And the people we serve know that 
something is very fundamentally flawed, if they go home at night 
and cannot tangibly see their children doing better, having a better 
education. 

We have a 75,000 pupil system in the Cleveland public schools. 
Of those 75,000 children, 80 percent are on welfare. And we are in 
a State where an individual on welfare without children only gets 
$600 a year. So the notion that somebody would go on for cash as- 
sistance to get $600 a year obviously is just too extreme a notion. 

Too much emphasis is being placed on those few people who may 
abuse the system, who may not want to work, when you have so 
many people that are out of work, so many people who simply want 
a piece of the American pie so they can control and shape a better 
future for them and their children. 

All we are doing is investing in families so that they have the 
proper means to have the type of standard of living where things 
such as child support will be paid, where quality education will be 
real, where accessible health care will become available. Yet, it 
seems a lot of the tone and tenor is somehow concerned with an 
approach that says maybe if we get to the underlying causes of 
why people get on welfare. 

People only get on welfare because they have to. We happen to 
live in a country that is the only one left in the world that says 
if you downsize yourself and show us how debilitating and 
humiliating your situation is, here is all the health care you want 
whenever you want through Medicaid. They are certainly not jump- 
ing on welfare for that chump change, but if that is the only way 
you can provide health care for your children — that is why our 600 
employers must provide family paid health benefits through the 
employer. 

I question whether or not this could not be applied across the 
board. We are now in seven cities. We have Louisville Works. You 
will hear from Orange County Works later today. There is Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati Works. There is Seattle Works. I think all of 
these in their own way are not models, but they are examples that 
with a results-oriented approach that starts toward accountability. 

If Cleveland Works could not show where every penny spent di- 
rectly affects one’s ability to control and shape a better future, then 
we should not be funded. It is just not that hard to document 
whether people are getting a paycheck or a welfare check or wheth- 
er they are gainfully employed or that they are caught up in the 
throes of poverty. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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SUBMITTED STATEMENT OF 
MR. DAVID B. ROTH, ESQ. 

ON BEHALF OF CLEVELAND WORKS, INC. 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
CONCERNING WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee. On behalf of 
the Board of Trustees, staff, and people served by Cleveland 
Works, Inc., thank you for this opportunity to share my views 
on welfare reform. 

The comments and observations that follow are based upon 
more than 25 years of work with low-income families. The 
large majority of this experience stems from being the co- 
Founder and Executive Director of the Free Medical Clinic of 
Greater Cleveland (1973-1981), Founder and Executive Director 
of Cleveland Works, Inc. (1986 -present) , cind an attorney to 
low- income people in need of free legal representation. 
Additionally, I serve on the Board of Trustees of several 
community-based non-profit organizations which operate within 
the human service sector of Cuyahoga County, including the 
Alcohol and Drug Addiction Services Board of Cuyahoga County. 
I hope that my involvement with these initiatives will 
provide valuable insight into the topic of these hearings. 

Briefly, let me familiarize you with Cleveland Works, a 
private, non-profit organization which works to identify and 
successfully meet the socio-economic needs of families in 
poverty, especially the parents and children on welfare. 
Established in August of 1986, Cleveland Works operates on 
the assumption that, if given an opportunity, a person will 
choose independence over dependence, vork. over welfare, and 
legitimacy over illegitimacy. At the core is the fund^ental 
belief that full-time employment with health benefits is the 
only way for a person and his/her family to achieve a decent 
standard of living. A comprehensive and unique array of 
integrated family programs and job-related support services 
have been developed on-site in order to help participants 
leap and outmaneuver the many hurdles and barriers which 
stand in the way of employment. The staff takes a common 
sense, caring approach, doing "whatever-it-takes" to help 
families literally "work** their way out of poverty. 

The answers we are developing at Cleveland works are 
neither overly complex nor overly burdensome to implement. 
CleveLcuid works is simply an all-out attempt to successfully 
remove a family's long-term welfare dependency by providing 
heads of households on public assistance with full-time jobs 
that provide employer-paid family health benefits and an 
hourly wage that truly improves their standard of living. In 
this way, it serves three primary purposes: 1 ) to enable 
those on public assistance to become self-sufficient and take 
control of their lives; 2) to provide productive, reliable 
workers to Greater Cleveland’s employers; and 3) to save 
pxjbiic dollars by helping welfare recipients become 
productive, taxpaying, and law-abiding citizens. 

There are hundreds of employment and training 
organizations around the country — groups which assess the 
needs of their clients, match them with appropriate education 
and job training, and serve as brokers between their clients 
and community employers. What makes Cleveland Works 
different, in our opinion, is the unique results. For one, 
the job retention: three of every four graduates who are 
placed into gainful employment through Cleveland Works are 
still employed in those positions more than a full year 
later. Another is the job quality; Cleveland Works handles 
only those job openings which are full-time, offer employer- 
paid family health benefits, and come with an average hourly 
wage high enough to remove a family from the welfare rolls. 
(During 1994, placements at entry averaged 39.7 hours per 
week and $6.89 per hour, plus feunily health benefits.) 
Thirdly, the innovative approach: Cleveland Works recognizes 
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that self-sufficiency comes from obtaining and sustaining 
good work habits and that any progreim designed to positively 
impact on the lives of welfare recipients must be structured 
to accommodate the everyday needs of local employers. 

To be sure, success does not come easily. It has 
required of Cleveland Works not only a willingness, but a 
relentless commitment to supply a wide range of services to 
benefit our two constituencies: long-term welfare recipients 
cind valued employers. There are many examples of this: in 
1987, an on-site Summer Day Camp was begun for the children 
of the trainees in our full-time employment training program; 
in 1991, the camp was expanded into a year-round, full-day 
Child Care Center; in 1989, the Legal Services Department was 
established to remove legal employment barriers; in 1991, a 
special 'Beat the Streets' program was initiated for young, 
unwed, out-of -school parents, ages 16 to 25; a comprehensive, 
out-patient Health Clinic was opened on-site, in conjunction 
with the MetroHealth Downtown Center; in 1991, eligibility 
requirements were expanded to include General Assistance 
recipients; a customized Nursing Assistant Training Program 
was established and resulted in more than 250 job placements; 
in 1993, an EPA- and state -certified Lead and Asbestos 
Removal Training Program was formed and resulted in more than 
125 job placements; in 1993, the offices were relocated into 
50,000 square feet of new operating space; and this year, a 
Pre-Trial Diversion and Alternative Sentencing Project was 
formally established for adult felony offenders. 

To me, it is a mystery how any organization can 
effectively move large numbers of welfare recipients into 
full-time work without on-site family support programs, 
particularly legal services. Yet, we know of no other 
training organization which offers legal aid, health care, 
and child care services as such integral components of its 
services, under one roof and free of charge. 

At Cleveland Works, we have been able to expand our 
programs and achieve these results with a clientele who not 
only carry the stigma of being on public assistance but also, 
in a large majority of cases, have severe barriers to 
employment: a criminal record, the responsibility of caring 
for several young children, lack of a high school diploma. 
Based on the past eight years of serving such a popiilation, 
it is our belief that, after decades and decades of welfare 
reform, we need to take a broader view; one that looks at the 
possibility of changing work as well as welfare; one that is 
guided by an understanding of the barriers that exist which 
are keeping welfare recipients from self-sufficiency. In its 
own small way, Cleveland Works is trying to do just that — 
change welfare, change work, and guide low-income families 
past impediments. Designed to make a difference on both 
sides of the labor market, it helps employers while it 
benefits welfare parents and their children. By training, 
counseling, and providing other forms of ongoing support to 
thousands of people who want to work, Cleveland Works is 
improving the quality of the workforce at the same time it is 
opening full-time job opportunities (with family health 
benefits) for the unemployed. This also reduces many of the 
risks and costs employers incur when hiring new en^^loyees. 

we do not ask employers to alter their standards for 
hiring and retaining employees; only that they hire people on 
their merits and work with us to produce the most they can 
from the Cleveland works graduates they hire. There is no 
way that Clevelaind Works could have more than 600 employers 
hire its graduates, if the graduates themselves are not 
capable of becoming and remaining excellent employees euid 
assets to the workforce. But successfully taking people off 
of welfare and successfully keeping people off of welfare are 
two different things altogether. At ClevelcUid Works, the 
difference often times is a long-term commitment that enables 
placements to call on us for assistance with work- related, 
life -management, or ffluniiy problems which threaten job 
retention. Graduates of the program become part of Cleveland 
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Works' extended family, because we know not only that gainful 
employment is far too precious an opportunity to let go of, 
but also that unexpected problems can arise along the way. 

In the end, people cannot permanently escape poverty without 
attorneys and doctors, counselors and advocates, teachers and 
trainers working for them. Developing and maintaining these 
essential services is a small investment for the great reward 
of thousands of families escaping poverty and becoming hard 
working, productive, taxpaying citizens. 

It is the difference between a 30-year-old mother with 
two children receiving $6,500 in public assistance per year 
(comprised of AFDC cash benefits and Food Stamps, but not 
including Medicaid) , and that same mother earning more than 
$16,000 per year from working, plus paying back almost $2,000 
in taxes. 

How can the impact of such an inclusive organization be 
measured? Who can truly put a value on the discovery of 
opportunity? On the restoration of hope? On the change of 
growing up in a home with working parents, instead of welfare 
recipients? Cleveland works is an investment in people that 
pays off for taxpayers aind employers, as well as for program 
participants themselves. While precise calculations of the 
total value is impossible, we can surmise that its lasting 
benefits far exceed its short-term costs. Think of the child 
development services, which are coupled with a comprehensive 
adult employment training program in order to give low- income 
families a true head start. Think of the education and 
counseling which preserves families, prevents domestic 
violence, and heads off health problems. Think of the crimes 
prevented — saving financial and imputed costs, including pain 
and suffering, to victims. Think of the savings to the 
criminal justice system — public defender, imprisonment, and 
law enforcement costs avoided. Think of the creditors who 
otherwise would not have been paid, but for the annual 
repayment schedules arranged for clients with outstanding 
debt. Think of the government savings from the arrangement 
for the collection of child support, reimbursement of welfare 
benefit overpayments, and the subtance abuse treatment which 
is provided on-site. 

In our rush to create meaningful solutions for poor 
children, we must not forget their parents, while endorsing 
Head Start programs, we ought to provide the resources to 
enable child care to be year-round and last the entire day. 
Wherever possible, we ought to link parents in our Headstart 
centers with on-site job training initiatives. After all, it 
is important to not just provide our poor three -year -olds 
with great developmental programming, exploration into music 
and the arts, language training, and other educational 
exercises. Following two years of all that learning, the 
five-year-old should not have to return to the same poverty- 
stricken environment he came from. We must address the needs 
of the entire family at once so that welfare recipients and 
their children can together realize significant change. It 
may seem easier to start with a new generation than share 
responsibility for what yesterday's children have become; but 
doing so would be a gross injustice. In this age of anxiety 
about the breakdown of the family unit, we are somehow able 
to forget that most children, even the poorest, live in 
families — if not with both parents, at least with one. 
Improving their schools and pre- schools but not their homes 
and neighborhoods will almost surely prove a poor investment. 
Children will not have a better chance in life unless their 
parents are also given a second (sometimes third or fourth) 
chance to get a job, earn a living, and provide for them. 

It is also worth mentioning that as we search for ways 
to assist AFDC mothers into self-sufficiency, we must not 
forget their partners, the fathers of their children. Single 
men need employment opportunities, just as married women do. 
How else can we expect non-custodial fathers to take 
responsibility for their children and make regular financial 
payments? It does little good to emphasize the establishment 
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of paternity and child support assurances and child support 
enforcement without emphasizing employment. Yet, very few 
states have plans to continue General Assistance programs, 
and public funding to provide employment training services 
for this population is becoming scarcer and scarcer. The 
federal government’s insistence on a strict interpretation of 
regulations on private match for FSET and JOBS Pass-Through 
monies, for instance, has caused major problems for a large 
number of providers, donors, and counties. More importantly, 
it has left millions of needy and absent fathers without the 
income to help raise their children. 

Some of the lessons we have learned at Cleveland Works 
may sound simple, but it is discouraging to see that they get 
lost when policymakers discuss disadvantaged people. Never 
have we faced a shortage of applicants seeking a better life. 
Each new day reaffirms that few people want to be on welfare, 
unemployed, or poor. Nearly every parent wants to create a 
better life for themselves and their children. And for eight 
years at Cleveland Works, we have been convinced that a lot 
of people who society readily and permanently writes off can 
rather ciuickly become reliable, productive, taxpaying 
citizens and role models for their children. In most cases, 
all welfare recipients need is customized training, tailored 
to the needs of area employers, along with encouragement and 
a meaningful opportunity to create cind maintain a better life 
through gainful employment. The more we ignore the truth 
that low- income people want to work and only request an equal 
opportunity to become an excellent employee, the more we will 
continue to perpetuate an underclass whose stagnation and 
deprivation will adversely affect us all. How can we 
honestly deceive ourselves into thinking people can somehow 
magically rise out of xjoverty when we loiow they do not have 
the most potent weapon — skills and abilities which enable 
them to apply their education and be paid for their labor? 

Forgotten is the truth of Robert Kennedy's simple 
observation that "welfare is neither the cause nor the 
remedy." We prefer to attack problems one by one. Right now 
it is single-headed households and out-of-wedlock children, 
whatever problem we look at, however, the same people are 
afflicted. The reason is plain: they are unemployed, poor, 
uneducated, and lacking access to quality health care. 

Without fail, it is when the basic necessities are denied — 
food, clothing, housing, education, health care — -that poverty 
arrives with its dangerous tentacles, such as crime, 
violence, abuse, and illness. We can continue fighting 
illiteracy, drugs, hunger, homelessness, domestic violence 
and mental illness, but still never succeed until we face the 
stark reality chat employment is the core absolute to a 
family’s ability to successfully control and shape a better, 
brighter future. Low- income people cannot be convinced or 
simply counseled into becoming more responsible, secure, 
honest, trustworthy, law-abiding, and healthy; and certainly, 
we cannot effectively preach less violence, depression, and 
alienation — unless welfare recipients, the unemployed, and 
the underemployed possess the means to earn a decent standard 
of living. 

If society assumes part of the burden, everyone 
benefits. Workers acquire additional skills and earn better 
pay. Employers get to choose from a more productive labor 
pool. The taxpayers' investment is more than repaid in 
reduced welfare and criminal justice expenditures and 
increased tax revenue. If we can somehow bring Americans 
into what I call the "Triangle of Opportunity, " with 
cornerstones around family health, quality education, and 
gainful employment, many of these so-called problems, like 
single-headed households and out-of-wedlock births (which I 
believe are really symptoms) , will shrink to manageable 
proportions. There will be no need for special groups to 
establish special commissions and come up with special 
findings. There will be no need to throw billions of dollars 
toward the research and academic surveys of social problems, 
when agencies designed to address these problems and provide 
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essential services to the poor face uncertain futures due to 
a lack of resources. America is unique among advanced 
industrial nations in its tolerance of unequal access to 
services upon which, not only the quality of life but, life 
itself depends. Only in the United States are large and 
increasing numbers of citizens forced to choose between 
either economic independence through work or medical security 
for themselves and their children through welfare dependence. 

To multiply the impact of Cleveland Works, we have 
become a parent agency to several affiliates in localities 
throughout the United States, in Columbus and Cincinatti, in 
wheeling and Kansas City, in Seattle and Orange County, 
organizations have modeled themselves after Cleveland Works, 
and others are in the development stage. We invite the 
employment development professionals and representatives from 
other worthwhile organizations to join in a broader, 
community- wide partnership that will serve greater numbers of 
people desiring opportunities for healthier, happier, better 
lives through gainful employment. This is more than either 
the public or private sector can undertake alone. The need 
for qualified employees and competitive employers calls for 
new collaborative ventures between the public and private 
sectors, along with new redirected human capital investments. 
Now, if legislators would just begin to assume some of these 
obligations, the details of the policy would rapidly work 
themselves out. In the end, it turns into less a question of 
what to do than when are we going to do it. 

Purposefully, my testimony does not critique the latest 
legislative proposals; instead, my comments center around 
Cleveland works because I feel that is the most instructive 
and helpful thing I can add to the welfare reform debate at 
the national level. I realize the prescription is easy to 
write but difficult to fill: decent jobs for decent parents 
and a sensitive, responsive network of people helping one 
another. Cleveland Works is hopeful that the 104th Congress 
will come up with effective reforms for our welfare system 
and will consider bold, new ways to assist welfare recipients 
into permanent self-sufficiency. Indeed, we are strengthened 
as a nation when our policymakers in Washington put programs 
and policies under the microscope, so to speak. In this way, 
funds will flow to the agencies which are having the best 
results, serving a hard-to-place clientele. As always, 
Cleveland Works looks forward to increasing its ability to 
meet the socio-economic and employment needs of families in 
poverty in a sensitive and responsive manner, recognizing 
that the only thing that truly works is work itself. 

Again, thank you for considering my views. I look 
forward to assisting the Subcommittee in the months to come 
in any way I am able. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Roth. 

We will now hear from Ms. Smith, please. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH MERCEDES SMITH, PRESIDENT, 

HIGHLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS; ON 

BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 

COLLEGES 

Ms. Smith. Thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of 
the largest single segment of American postsecondary education 
sector community colleges. I am president of Highland Community 
College in Freeport, Illinois, and currently serve as a member of 
the board of directors of AACC, the American Association of Com- 
munity Colleges. 

I am very pleased to represent the views of my institution and 
those of AACC on welfare reform. AACC represents over 1,100 pub- 
lic and private degree granting regionally accredited 2-year institu- 
tions of postsecondary education. My comments are also endorsed 
by the American Association of Community College trustees. 

As you know, community colleges enroll more than 6 million stu- 
dents in credit proOTams and an additional 5 million students in 
courses for lifelong Teaming. We serve just under half of all Ameri- 
cans first entering college and have the largest collegiate under- 
graduate populations of women, ethnic minorities and the economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

I would like to note that AACC has not adopted a formal position 
on the Personal Responsibility Act in its entirety. However, we are 
prepared to share our views on certain aspects of the plan. 

Community colleges have a strong interest in the provision of 
educational opportunities for AFDC recipients. We support the 
work-oriented approach of the Personal Responsibility Act plan. We 
work in partnership with local social service agencies and the pri- 
vate sector, and we are well equipped to design and deliver pro- 
grams that enable recipients of public assistance to obtain at least 
entry level jobs, attainment of jobs that contribute to the develop- 
ment of the local economy and enable individuals to be free of the 
welfare system, which is the first critical step. 

Congress should call upon and support community colleges in im- 
plementing programs on a national scale that result in job attain- 
ment, no matter what the level of skills held upon entry into edu- 
cation and training programs. No one knows better how to assess 
individual skills. No one has our track record of providing flexible 
programs, credit and noncredit certificates that lead to the job 
through placement and success and, where appropriate, the degree 
of attainments. 

It is important to note that, depending on entry level skill, some 
individuals may not be able to achieve an associate degree within 
2 years. In fact, national research shows that many traditional col- 
lege students take at least 3 years to complete an associate degree, 
and 5 for a bachelor’s. 

AFDC recipients should be permitted sufficient time in post- 
secondary programs to enable them to complete required devel- 
opmental courses, as well as program requirements. Ideally, this 
period should be open ended, as long as the student is making sat- 
isfactory progress and moving toward a well-defined education and 
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career goal. A waiver provision should be available for those stu- 
dents who, on the recommendation of the college, are within one 
semester of completing a degree when the deadline expires. 

On the entry side, welfare recipients should be permitted at least 
one semester of developmental course work and career development 
activities to design their employability plan with the assistance of 
college advisors. The clock should start ticking after this semester. 

I would like to share with you just a brief personal story. One 
of the clients in our local Project Prosper Program is named 
Bonnie. The program is sponsored by the local township in connec- 
tion with the college. Bonnie was on welfare with two children. It 
took her 4 years to complete our nursing program, but she now not 
only has a job, but she owns a house, a car and, most importantly 
I suppose to some and many of us, she pays taxes. I know her per- 
sonally and I rejoice in her progress. There are many other pro- 
grams listed in our testimony. 

I would like to end by saying that the community colleges are 
eager to continue our work in moving individuals and families into 
work and toward self-sufficiency. We believe educational oppor- 
tunity to be the great equalizer in this country, and that education 
is the primary vehicle for attaining economic independence. Studies 
have shown that welfare recipients most likely to leave the system 
are those that have the advantages of education. We must provide 
them with a realistic opportunity for success. We are working here 
with you together, and we thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF RUTH MERCEDES SMITH 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Mr. Chairman and Members cf the Subcommittee, Good Afternoon. I 
would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
largest single segment of Americcin postsecondary education — community 
colleges. My name is Dr. Ruth Mercedes Smith and I am President of 
Highland Coirununity College, located in Freeport, Illinois, and currently 
serve as a member of the Board of Directors of the American Association of 
Community Colleges (AACC). I am pleased to appear before you today to 
represent the views of my institution and those of AACC on welfare 
reform. AACC represents over 1,100 public and private degree-granting, 
regionally accredited two-year institutions of postsecondary education. 

My comments are also endorsed by the Association of Community College 
Trustees. 

Before addressing the nation's community colleges and our interest in 
welfiire reform, allow me to speak briefly about my background. I have 
worked in four different states (Wisconsin, New York, Virginia and Illinois) 
at four different community colleges. I started the Women's Center at 
Waukesha County Technical College in 1975. I have worked with 
hundreds of women through the the Displaced Homemakers Network, 
now called Women at Work. And I have a masters degree in counseling. 
Through my experiences, I have observed that community colleges provide 
a highly cost-effective means of moving welfare recipients toward 
economic self-sufficiency. 

As you know, community colleges eiuoU more than six million students in 
credit progreims and cm additional five million students in courses for 
lifelong leeiming. We serve just under half of all Americans first entering 
college, and have the largest collegiate undergraduate populations of 
women, ethnic minorities, and the economically disadvantaged. 

My statement today is on the issue of welfare reform and work. I'd like to 
note that AACC has not adopted a formal position on the Personal 
Responsibility Act in its entirety. However, we are prepared to share our 
views on certeiin aspects of the pl<m. 

The Family Support Act of 1988 placed a new emphasis on the training and 
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education of welfare recipients in order to promote economic 
independence, thus providing recognition that education is often a 
prerequisite for stable employment. Community colleges have a strong 
interest in the provision of educational opportunities for APE)C recipients. 
We support the "work-oriented" approach of the Personal Responsibility 
Act. 

Community colleges working in partnership with locid social service 
agencies and the private sector are well equipped to design and deliver 
programs that enable recipients of public eissistance to obtain at least entry- 
level employment. Numerous examples exist that document our ability to 
assess educational and skill levels, provide career and academic 
counseling, training and educational programming, and placement of 
participants in jobs. Attainment of a job that contributes to the 
development of the local economy emd enables an individual to be free of 
the welfare system is the critical first step. 

Congress should call upon emd support community colleges in 
implementing programs on a national scope that result in job attainment 
no matter what the level of skills held upon entry into educahon and 
training programs. Community colleges can be an effective partner in 
making welfare reform a success because no one knows better how to 
assess individual skills and provide training, and no one has our track 
record of providing flexible certificate, credit and non-credit programs that 
lead to job placement and success, and, where appropriate, degree 
attainment. 

Oftentimes, additional education and training occurs after job attainment 
to ensure permanent independence from the welfare system and to provide 
for upward career mobility. It is important to note that depending on entry 
skill level, some individuals may not be able to achieve an associate degree 
within two years. In fact, national research shows that many college 
students, including traditional students who live at home, take at least 
three yeeu^ to complete an associate degree and five years to complete a 
bachelors degree. 
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AFDC recipients should be permitted sufficient time in postsecondary 
programs leading to a certificate or associate degree to enable them to 
complete required developmental courses as well as program 
requirements. Ideally, this time period should be open-ended as long as 
the student is making satisfactory academic progress and moving toward a 
well-defined education and career goal. A waiver provision should be 
available for those students who, on the recommendation of the college, are 
within one semester of completing a degree when the deadline expires. 

In many cases, welfcire recipients do not finish high school or have been 
out of school for a long time. They are unprepared academically to begin a 
progreim leading to a certificate or associate degree. Welfare recipients 
should be permitted at least one semester of developmental coursework 
and Ccireer development activities at a community college to design their 
employability plan with the assistance of college advisors and counselors. 
The clock shoidd start ticking after this semester and the acceptance of an 
employability plan by the local welfare office. Currently, students fill out 
these forms at the welfare office prior to enrollment; very often, the plans 
reflect little understanding of the student's abilities or of college 
requirements. 

Allow me to tell you about one of our local welfare-to-work programs 
connected with my college. Project Prosper was developed for individuals 
who are economically disadvantaged, first-generation college attendees or 
physically/leaming disabled. The project provides assessment, training, 
education, and counseling through community partnerships. A key 
component of the progreim is a mentor relationship between the Project 
Prosper participant and an individual from the local community. The 
mentor functions as both a role model and friend for the pa^ticip^mt. 

Bonnie Leif, an alumnus of the Project Prosper program, took four years to 
complete her nursing degree at Highland Community College. Yet, she 
knew she had made it the day she called the welfare office and told them to 
close her file. Bonnie is a single mother of two who had been struggling to 
go back to school, work, and find a better life. It wasn't easy. She had to 
pay rent, child care, and feed and clothe her family. When she started 
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earning money of her own, her welfare benefits were threatened and the 
resulting financial crunch was intolerable — she would have been better off 
if she waited for her welfare check. Project Prosper provided Bonnie with 
gas money so she could get to her clinical assignments — 30-40 miles away 
from this rural community — child care, and help with buying uniforms. 
Most importantly, the program matched her with a mentor to help her out 
when the going got tough — and she made it. Bonnie was recently chosen 
by the Illinois Community College Board as an outstanding Community 
College Alumnus of the Year. She is working full-time at a local hospital, 
has purchased a house, a car, and is paying taxes! 

From May 1, 1992 to April 30, 1993, Project Prosper has saved the welfare 
system $87,708 in benefits that would otherwise have been paid to 
participants. Ehiring the same period. Project Prosper participants like 
Bonnie earned $121,663 that went toward supporting the local economy. 
This year, between money saved in welfare payments and employment 
earnings, the program is projecting returns of over $600,000. 

There are thousands of stories like Bonnie’s at community colleges around 
the country. You have even heard testimony from a few of our students in 
recent weeks. Additional welfare-to-work programs at community 
colleges include the following: 

Valencia Community College. FL — The Valencia Independence Program is 
a joint project of Valencia Community College and the Florida Department 
of Labor and Employment Services. The project provides specialized 
educational cmd support services to enable AFDC recipients to successfully 
pursue college education and to develop the job-related skills that will 
enable them to secure and hold jobs. The program enrolls 20-35 
individuals a year. Participants are assessed on academic skills and 
vocational interest. Vcilencia provides tutoring, mentoring services and 
counseling as well as any instruction or training. Fifty percent of the 
program participants are achieving grade point averages of 3.0 or higher. 
The first completers of the program are moving into jobs such as radiologic 
techniciiins earning approximately $30,000 per year. 
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City University of New York. NY — At least 16,000 AFEXI recipients or 
children of recipients are currently enrolled at CUNY. Most of these 
students are new immigrants, African-Americans and Latinas. Family 
College at Kingsborough Community College, NY, enables parents who 
are welfare recipients to earn cin associate degree while their children 
attend an elementary school on the Kingsborough Ccunpus. Currently over 
100 parents and children are being served by the program. 

Eastern Iowa Community College District. lA - The Promise JOBS 
program at Eastern Iowa Community College District was initiated in 1989 
to promote a smooth transition from dependency to self-sufficiency 
through training and employment assistance. Iowa's Promise JOBS 
program has the highest statewide percentage of cases with earnings in the 
country — 43 {jercent. Only one year ago 17 percent of the cases had 
earnings. 

Ohio TOBS Student Retention Program 

The Ohio JOBS Student Retention Program QSRP) is a statewide 
community college welfeire-to-work initiative developed through a 
cooperative agreement between the Ohio Board of Regents and the Ohio 
Department of Human Services. The program is operated on 32 of the 
state's community college campuses and is managed on a fiscal and 
programmatic basis by Columbus State Community College. During 1994, 
more than 6,290 JOBS students received initial, on-going and 
individualized services to identify and overcome barriers to academic 
success and future success in the workplace. The JSRP students received 
four consecutive quarters of service at an average cost of $1,558. 

Oregon JOBS .Program 

In Oregon 50 percent of the JOBS services delivered throughout the state 
are offered by community colleges as the prime contractor. The remaining 
50 percent are offered by the Private Industry Coimcils as the prime 
contractor. In instances where the community college is not a prime 
contractor they are usually a service provider. Nine community colleges 
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served a total of 16,361 JOBS participants between July 1, 1993 cind June 30, 
1994 (an average of 1,818 per college). Ninety percent of the services 
offered by those institutions were non-credit in nature. Services ranged 
from life and employability skills to short-term non-credit training (less 
than one year). Approximately 10 percent of the students received credit- 
based training services that were longer than twelve months in duration. 

In Oregon over 1,200 JOBS recipients p)er month are placed into 
competitive employment, with a recidivism rate of less than 20 percent 
after 18 months on the job. 

Illinois Community College System 

The Opportunities Program was irutiated in 1991 and is administered by 
the Illinois Community College Board in coordination with the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid. The program serves approximately 4,600 
students per month in 10 community colleges around the state. By housing 
the Opportunities Program at the local community colleges, participants 
are offered, in a one-stop-shop setting, every type of service and resource 
they may need to complete an education and training program. The 
majority of Opportunities students are enrolled in occupational associate 
degree and certificate programs that are specifically designed to lead 
directly to employment upon completion. The most popular majors chosen 
by these students are nursing, computer technology and business. 


Mr. Chairman, the nation's community colleges are eager to continue our 
work in moving individuals and families into work and toward self- 
sufficiency. We believe educational opportunity to be the great equalizer 
in this country, and that education is the primary vehicle for attaining 
economic independence. Studies have shown that the welfare recipients 
most likely to leave the system are those that have the advantages of an 
education. Yet, we must provide them with a realistic opportunity for 
success. 

We appreciate this opportunity to share our views with you today, and 
stand ready to work with you and members of this subcommittee in the 
future. I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Ms. Smith. 

Let me remind the panel that that yellow light that you see in 
the middle is about a 30- or 40-second light, and the red light is 
the end of your 5-minute presentation. We are not trying to cut any 
of you off, because your testimony is most important and helpful 
to us. But because we have over 70 witnesses today, we are trying 
to stick to the 5 minutes. I appreciate Ms. Smith and Mr. Roth and 
others for understanding that. 

Let us move along then to Ms. McFate. Excuse me, Ms. Ripley 
would like to go next. 

STATEMENT OF DENISE RIPLEY, MEMBER, PHILADELPHIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROJECT, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Ms. Ripley. My name is Denise Ripley. I am a member of the 
Philadelphia Unemployment Project. I thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to speak. 

I am an unemployed single mother with one child. I am a high 
school graduate who has worked all my hfe. I have no marketable 
job skills, but I am a hard worker. Like many people in Philadel- 
phia, I am willing to work. But with the vmemployment rate at 8 
percent and no marketable skills, thousands of us are in competi- 
tion for the same jobs. Also, without any marketable job skills, it 
is hard to get placement at any given time. I am not lazy. I enjoy 
working. It gives me a feeling of dignity and a sense of self- 
sufficiency earning my own money. However, it is very scary know- 
ing that your job is always in jeopardy. 

I have been employed as a school worker, a waitress, a sales- 
person, a handler at a uniform company, and I worked as a dietary 
worker in a nursing home. With all these jobs, I found myself con- 
stantly on and off unemployment rolls. Several times I was forced 
to go on welfare before I could find another job. From 1986 through 
1991, I worked with no benefits at the U.S. Post Office as a fidl- 
time seasonal worker. This provided me with the income for at 
least 9 months of the year. 

In 1991, when I was laid off from the post office, I was able to 
find a full-time job with benefits as a housekeeper at the Holiday 
Inn. I was terminated from this position in 1993 because my boss 
said I did not make a bed properly. Although this allegation was 
not true, like many unskilled workers, I found myself subjected to 
these kinds of accusations with no recourse, because we can be re- 
placed so easily. Once again, I started collecting unemployment 
benefits while looking for a job. However, once again I was unable 
to find work before my unemployment ran out. I had no alternative 
but to go to welfare. 

Like millions of other Americans, I do not see welfare as some- 
thing long term. It is a safety net to our finding employment. This 
assistance allows us shelter, food and to ceu-e for ourselves and our 
children until we find work. 

There are still 7.1 milhon people officially imemployed in this 
Nation in what are supposed to be good times. This does not in- 
clude the number of unemployed people like myself on welfare. 
There are not enough jobs for the number of people unemployed. 

After years of struggling, I am trying to better myself by going 
back to school. I just completed a basic education course and will 
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be taking business courses so that I can fulfill my lifelong dream 
of running my own catering business. Having my own business will 
make me in more control of my life. In all these jobs that I have 
had, they did not offer me any stability. I am hoping that a cater- 
ing business will, and then all of my life experience will pay off in 
a successful business. 

What if my business dreams do not work? I will already have 
used up the 5 years of welfare that some of you think is enough 
for a lifetime. My son and I will have to live somehow. What would 
you suggest we do? I am 37 years old and I have 25 years until 
I am eligible for Social Security. The chances of me working non- 
stop for 25 years is very remote. 

You just do not understand the realities of what so many of us 
have to face every day. If you did, I am sure you would not even 
consider these cuts. Instead of cutting my only means of survival 
when I am unemployed, you should be trying to find ways of help- 
ing me become employed by creating more jobs. I am not lazy. I 
want to work, but I need a job. There are a lot of other people in 
the same situation that I am in. That is why I am here speaking 
on it. Our neighborhoods need to be built up more, and they have 
to be more educated about what is going on. 

I think if you gave people a chance to get more education, there 
would not be so many people staying on welfare. There should be 
some way you could motivate people to educate themselves, be- 
cause through education they would be able to know the things 
that they need and it would not fall on welfare the way the system 
is. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Ms. Ripley. I am sorry, the 
name confusion was our fault, and we apologize. You were a good 
person to step in before you were listed on the agenda. 

Now we will start with Ms. McFate. 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE McFATE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

OF RESEARCH FOR SOCIAL POLICY, JOINT CENTER FOR 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Ms. McFate. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to speak 
today. 

I am Katherine McFate, associate director for social policy of the 
Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies, a national re- 
search and policy institute dedicated to studying issues of concern 
to African-Americans. 

I would like to talk about real welfare reform. Real welfare re- 
form would focus on protecting children and finding work for their 
parents. Real welfare reform would increase the likelihood that all 
American children grow up healthy and secure. Real welfare re- 
form would encourage, assist and reward the parents of poor chil- 
dren who move into the paid work force. 

Unfortunately, the Contract With America does not do any of 
these things. So I am going to spend the short time that I have 
talking about the potentially very negative impact that the Con- 
tract’s proposals will have on African-^Gnericans in this country. 

The majority of AFDC recipients in the United States are not 
black, but the groups targeted by the Contract’s welfare reform 
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proposals are disproportionately black. The Contract targets three 
groups of current welfare recipients for exclusion, the children of 
unmarried teenage mothers, the children of unmarried mothers re- 
gardless of their age for whom paternity has not been established, 
and families who have accumulated 5 years of AFDC support. 

About half of black AFDC mothers have never married, com- 
pared to 31 percent of whites and 14 percent of Hispanics. The 
Contract disqualifies the children of unmarried teen mothers from 
ever receiving income assistance, apparently under the assumption 
that this will make their mothers marry. But we have to recognize 
that women do not always have that option, and this is particularly 
the case for black women. 

Contraceptives do fail and mothers cannot always marry the fa- 
thers of their children. Some people do not believe in abortion. The 
Contract punishes the children, disproportionately black children, 
for the circumstances of their birth, circumstances over which they 
have no control. 

Second, cutting off families who have been on AFDC for more 
than 5 years, although only 15 percent of white women and about 
a third of black women spend 5 or more years on welfare, a major- 
ity of continuous long-term users are black. The average length of 
time black families spend on welfare is 8 years. Thus, because 
black Americans are on the roll longer, they are more likely to be 
assigned to workfare programs that the Contract would establish 
and to hit the 5-year time limit and be pushed off assistance. 

I urge you to think very carefully about the ratio dynamics of the 
workfare system you want to create. Widespread workfare will cre- 
ate a subtier of laborers who are not subject to the normal rules 
of the labor market and are working somewhat involuntarily at 
less than minimum wage. I would remind you also that the States 
with the highest percentage of black AFDC recipients are in the 
South. Over 60 percent of all AFDC families in 8 southern States 
are black. Five of these States £ire among the seven States with the 
lowest benefits. Texas and Tennessee are the other two. 

Working 35 hours a week in return for your AFDC benefits in 
these States would mean an individual would be working for 86 
cents an hour in Mississippi, $1.17 an hour in Alabama, $1.31 an 
hour in Texas, and $1.32 an horn" in Tennessee. Do you really want 
to establish a work system that pays far less than minimum wage 
and that will be filled with minorities? How does this empower the 
poor or provide them with hope? 

Because black families are more likely to be in this system 
longer, they are also more likely to hit the limit and be pushed off. 
Remember that long-term AFDC recipients are the least experi- 
enced, the least educated part of the welfare population, and they 
have very low basic skills. Hence, they are going to be very imat- 
tractive to private employers. If a 5-year time limit had been put 
in place 5 years ago, about 54 percent of the current black AFDC 
families would have exhausted their eligibility for support. 

Third, I want to make a point about block grant proposals. I 
would humbly remind the Members that black people were delib- 
erately excluded from New Deal social insurance programs for 
many years. It was not imtil the fifties and the sixties, when the 
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civil rights movement started to begin to break down barriers, that 
poor African-American families were able to obtain access to APDC. 

Let us remember that the Federal Government became involved 
in public assistance, took a larger role in setting national standards 
because many States, particularly those in the South, exhibited dis- 
maying intolerance for malnourished children and destitute fami- 
lies, especially if those families were black. 

I know I am running out of time, but I do want to point out that 
over half of all African-Americans today live in the South and 
southern States have the lowest benefit levels, the highest poverty 
rates, and the lowest median income levels. In short, local need will 
be greatest where the local resources to meet those needs are low- 
est. The economic conditions in southern States will make it very 
difficult for them to maintain even the meager assistance levels 
available under capped Federal entitlements or block grants. 

If the national safety net is sacrificed for the quality of State 
flexibility, we can expect to see regional and racial inequalities in- 
crease and the progress made toward equal opportunity will be 
lost. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of Katherine McFate 
Associate Director of Research for Social Policy 
The Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
February 2, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to speak today. I am Katherine McFate, Associate Director for Social Policy, at the Joint Center 
for Political and Economic Studies, a national research and policy institute dedicated to studying 
issues of concern to African-Americans. Since 17 percent of black families and 37 percent of 
black children receive some income support fiom Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), it is obviously an issue of great concern to us. 

1 would like to talk about the principles of teal welfare reform. Real welfare reform 
would focus on protecting children and finding work for their parents. Real welfare reform 
would increase the likelihood that all American children grow up healthy and secure. Real 
welfare reform would encourage, assist, and reward the parents of poor children who move into 
the paid workforce, but not punish poor families when the private sector fails to produce jobs 
or private employers choose to hire others. 

I would like to take these few moments to review the problems that the Contract’s 
welfare reform plan seems designed to address, outline alternative ways to deal with these 
problems, and then warn you about the extremely negative impact that the Contract’s proposed 
reforms could on African-Americans. 

1. Apparent targets of the Contract’s reform plan. 

a. High rates of teenaged childbearing. 

There is broad consensus that the U.S. teenaged birthrate is unacceptably high. While 
other industrialized countries have also seen an increase in the proportion of sexually active 
teenagers, no other industrialized country has a teen birth rate as high as ours or an abortion rate 
as high as ours. In other words, in other countries, sexually active young people are better 
about using contraception. 

Mr. Chairman, even the witnesses that you chose for earlier hearings testified that they 
did not believe that making the children of unmarried teen mother ineligible for support would 
reduce teen childbearing or have much impact on out-of-wedlock childbearing. Since the vast 
majority of teenage pregnancies are unintended, cutting off economic support to poor teens is 
unlikely to reduce the sexual behavior of these youngsters. However, it might make them more 
likely to abort - an outcome that many conservatives might view with some ambivalence. 
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If the goal of welfare reform ia to encourage more responsible reproductive decisions 
among young people, I would argue that we need to focus more attention on the young men who 
are involved in sexual liaisons with teenaged girls. The partners of teenaged mothers, 
particularly young teens, are often men in their twenties. Since they are older, we should expect 
them to take more responsibility for their behavior, for contraception, and for the care of a child 
who may result from their actions. 

Making a very strict and automatic system of child support collection the core of income 
support for lone mothers would do more to fosto' responsible contraception than approaches that 
punish children for the circumstances of their birth. If you believe that economic incentives 
affect decision-making, isn’t knowing that you will face 18 years of monthly child support 
payments (which will increase with your income) a serious incentive to take responsibility for 
contraception? Replacing AFDC cash payments with a Child Support Assurance system would 
not only hold men accountable for their actions, it would reduce the work disincentives in the 
current system, since mothers would keep the support payment even if they worked. 


b. Unfit mothers. 

Much of recent rhetoric around the welfare issue seems to suggest that a high proportion 
of mothers on AFDC ate inadequate patents. In fact, the Child Well^ League reports that 
child abuse or neglect charges have been brought against less than 4 percent of all AFDC 
mothers. If the Sub-committee believes that much more abuse and/or neglect is occurring, then 
the appropriate target for reform is state child protective agencies, since they are supposed to 
ensure that children live in safe environments. We do have systems that are supposed to identify 
unfit parents. If you believe they are not working, reform them. 

The research does show that children who grow up in poor, lone-parent households in 
homogeneously poor neighborhoods ate at much greater risk of school failure, early pregnancies, 
and delinquency than children who grow up in economically secure, two-parent households in 
higher income neighborhoods. But the research also tells us that there are worse ways for 
children to grow up. Being institutionalized at an early age or trapped in the foster care system 
and shunted from placement to placement creates children who cannot bond, who have much 
higher rates of school failure, substance abuse, criminal activity, and psychological problems. 
The graduates of fostercare and institutions fill our homeless shelters and prisons. We can 
create worse environments for children; breaking up funilies and institutionalizing children mil 
make things worse. 


c. High rates of dependency/non-work among AFDC recipients. 

Contrary to popular percqttion and the aj^rarent assumptions of the Contract’s reform 
measures, there are several patterns of AFDC use. Welbre recipients may use AFDC: 
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o Emergency assistance. 

Some individuals use the system for a short time (typically less than two years) 
alter some crisis - desertion, an unplanned pregnancy, etc. They then marry or work 
their way off welfare and continue to have other support. They tend to have higher skills 
and more work experience than the other three groups. They have families that have 
resources, too. This group probably represents 18 to 20 percent of all AFDC users. 

o Unemployment assistance. 

Although about 70 percent of AFDC users leave AFDC within two years, a 
majority come back onto the system at some point in time. (In 1992, about 42 percent 
of new applicants had been on AFDC some time before.) These women typically "work 
their way off" AFDC in relatively low-wage jobs, often with extra support (child 
support, child cate help) from ftiettds and/or relatives. They come back to the system 
when they lose their job, when a child is sick and needs access to healthcare, or when 
child care arrangements fall through. In other words, they cycle on and off of AFDC, 
using it as a kind of unemployment insurance system. (Most don't qualify for regular 
unemployment insurance.) Recent research by the Institute for Women’s Policy Research 
suggests that about 45 percent of people who ever use AFDC seem to fall into this 
category. 

o Earnings supplement. 

In 1992, about 11 percent of AFDC households reported receiving some earned 
income. The average earnings received ($462 a month) represent about 21 hours a week 
of work at the minimum wage. These families rely on AFDC even though they are 
working because their incomes ate so low. It is better for the tax payer to have an 
AFDC mother work part-time because AFDC costs are reduced as earnings increase. 
Nonetheless, since they remain eligible for AFDC even while working, they are still be 
considered "long-term dependent. " Aftican-American women are overrepresented among 
this group. 

o Long-term income support. 

About a quarter of all AFDC users stay on AFDC continuously for long periods 
and do not work. The women in this group typically have their first child as a teenager, 
are unlikely to have a high school diploma or work experience, and have very low basic 
skills. They are disproportionately minority. 

The welfare reforms currently being discussed seem to assume that all AFDC recipients 
foil into the first or last groups. There is little recognition of the large proportion of women 
move in and out of low wage work or work part-time and don’t earn enough to support their 
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families without direct assistance. Recognizing these issues logically leads to reform options that 
support work rather than reforms that punish those without jobs. 

A major issue in the welfare debate should be the quality of jobs at the low end of the 
labor market. Not only are many jobs low wage, part-time and temporary, they typically do not 
offer benefits like healthcare. To keep poor parents more permanently attachol to the labor 
market, we should upgrade wages and subsidize childcare and healthcare for the working poor 
to make work pay. While the Earned Income Tax Credit helped move in this direction, an 
increase in the minimum wage would do even more to help lift the 2.8 million adults earning 
minimum wage out of poverty. These are not reforms of APDC per se, but reforms that would 
prevent or reduce the need for AFDC. 

AFDC parents who are already working would probably work more if the earnings and 
assets rules were changed. Some states have moved in this direction already. Lone mothers 
who work would benefit from the establishment of a Child Support Assurance system that 
guaranteed them child support payments of S2S0 each month. This would provide a better 
supplement for work because it wouldn’t be reduced as earnings increased. If minimum wage 
were increased to $5.00 an hour, a mother working half-time at minimum wage with a $250 a 
month child support assurance would take home $650 a month much more than the average 
grant. In fact, CBO estimates that a Child Sui^it enforcement system that paid $250 for the 
first child and increments for other childioi would cost only $4.7 billion (and with better 
enforcement, this number could decrease to $2.1 billion). This is a quarter of total cost of 
AFDC. 


The welfare reform proposed in the Contract does nothing to make work pay or to create 
positive routes off welfare. Rather, it simply assumes that the problem with the long-term 
dependent is that they aren’t trying to find work and it assumes jobs are there for those who 
look. Recent research suggests this is npt the case. 

As noted above, long-term non-working AFDC users are the least experienced and least 
educated part of the welfare population. Hence, they are the least attractive to private 
employers. Professor Harry Holzer, an economist at Michigan State University, has recently 
completed a survey of 3000 private employers in several large metropolitan areas. He found 
that for 95 percent of recently-filled entry level jobs that did not require a college degree 
employers still required a high school diploma, spe^c work experience, references, or formal 
training. They also required a high level of basic skills competency. Furthermore, employers 
reported that it was not hard to fill their openings with current job-seekers. The employers 
surveyed were not eager to hire minority Amoicans; in fact, Holzer found many employers 
"show a preference for immigrants or for Asiatt/Latin American minorities in general, believing 
they can pay them low wages (perhaps below the legal minimum) while expecting good work 
performance and compliant behavior in return.’ Professor Holzer concluded that long-term 
welfare recipients in central cities will have a very difficult time obtaining even low-wage 
employment in the private labor market. 
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If the goal of welfare reform is to get the parents of children who receive income support 
from welfare into paid work, then the public sector will have to be the employer of last resort. 
If individuals are simply cut off the rolls at the end of live years, or two years, it is very 
unlikely that they will not be absorbed in the private sector. The result will be more hunger, 
homelessness, and crime. The quality of life for all Americans will be diminished. 


2. The Contract’s Impact on African-Americans. 

The majority of AFDC recipients in the United States are not black, but the groups 
targeted in the Contract's welfare reform proposal are disproportionately African-American. 
Currently, 1.8 million of AFDC’s 4.9 million families are black, and 3.6 million of the 
9.6 million children receiving support from AFDC ate black.’ The Contract targets three 
groups of current recipients for exclusion: the children of unmarried, teenaged mothers; the 
children of unmarried mothers (regardless of age) for whom paternity has not been legally 
established; and families who have accumulated five years of AFDC support. 

a. Children bom out-of-wedlock. 

Black children are much more likely to reside in a household headed by a never-married 
mother than white or Hispanic mothers. About half of black AFDC mothers have never married 
(compared to 31 percent of whites and 14 percent of Hispanics). The Contract punishes the 
children born to unmarried mothers, apparently under the assumption that mothers always have 
the option to marry the fathers of their children if they choose to do so. This is clearly not the 
case. And it is particularly not the case for black women. 

First of all, black women of child-bearing age significantly outnumber black males of the 
same age group: there are 135,000 fewer black males than females between the ages of 15 and 
44. (Among whites, males out-number females.) Second, the black men who are available are 
twice as likely to be unemployed as white mot, and the 1992 CPS reported that 55 percent of 
employed black males had an income of less than $15,(XX> a year (compared to 35 percent of 
white males). Moreover, over 400, (XX) black men are incarcerated. 

Contraceptives fail. Mothers can't always marry the fathers of their children. The 
Contract punishes black children for the circumstances of their birth, circumstances beyond their 
control. 


‘A third of all black familiee in the United States today are poor, compared to only 1 1 percent of white Emilies. 
Over 5 percent of all Americana now receive AFDC; about 17 percent of all black Americans do. About 14 percent 
of all American children receive support from AFDC; about 37 percent of all black children rely on AFDC for 
assistance. Since blacks are three times as likely to be poor as whites, it is hardly surprising that they are 
overrepresented on the weltiue rolls. 
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b. Families who rely on AFDC for more than Jive years. 

Only a minority of all AFDC usen (IS percent of white women and about a third of 
black women) ^lend five or more years on wdfue, but a majority of continuous long-term users 
are black. The average length of time black bmilies spend on wel&re is eight years. 
African-Americans are mote likely to be on welfiue for long periods because they are less likely 
to "marry ofr of AFDC, because they ate inadequately educated, and because they are likely 
to be stuck in low wage, temporary work. Because black Ammicans are on the rolls longer, 
they will be more likely to be assigned to the workfare programs the Contract would establish 
and more likely to hit the five year time limit and be pushed off assistance. 

As the work requirements in the Contract phase in, long-term AFDC recipients are likely 
to be assigned to workfare programs. I urge you to think very carefully about the raci^ 
dynamics of the system you will be creating, l^despread workhate will create a sub-tier of 
laborers who are not subject to the normal rules of the labor market and are working 
involuntarily for sub-minimum wages. I would remind you that the States with the highest 
proportion of black AFDC recipients ate in the South. Over 60 percent of all AFDC families 
in eight southern states (Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia) are black. Five of these states (Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Arkansas) are among the seven states with the lowest benefits (Texas and 
Tennessee are the other two). Working 35 hours a week in return for their AFDC benefits, 
would mean an individual would be working for $.86 an hour in Mississippi, $1.17 an hour in 
Alabama; $1.31 an hour in Texas; $1.32 an hour in Tennessee. Do you mean to establish a 
work system that pays far less than the minimum wage and that will be filled with minorities? 
How does this empower the poor or provide hope or opportunity? 

Black families will also be overrepresented among those pushed off AFDC. If a five 
year time limit on AFDC had been put in place 5ve years ago, about 54 percent of current black 
AFDC families would have exhausted their eligibility for support. So black families are the ones 
most likely to be forced off the tolls with no job at the end of five years. These are the families 
that wiil end up in homeless shelters. African-Ammicans already represent over half of all 
families in homeless shelters. Have you consideted the impact that a large increase in the 
number of families entering the shelter systmn would have on urban areas and on poor 
communities? 


c. Block grants. States' rights and African-Americans 

This leads me to a final set of concons about the Contract’s welfare reform proposals 
to allow/encourage States make AFDC and nutrition programs into block grants. 

1 would humbly remind the Members that black men and women were deliberated 
excluded from New Deal social insuranoe programs for decades. Southern state legislators 
fought hard to have agricultural and domestic laborers made ineligible for public assistance. 
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And even when these rules changed, the informal practices of social workers in the South kept 
black families from receiving the same benefits as other families. It was not until the late 19S0s 
and early 1960s — as the Civil Rights movement broke down the barriers of legal segregation - 
- that poor African-American families were able to obtain access to the AFDC system, numbers. 

Skeptics might ask if calls for "state flexibility* are another way of arguing for "State’s 
Rights," which in the recent history of this nation has been a coded way of saying "we should 
be able to treat our black folks/poor folks any way we want. " Let us remember that the federal 
government became involved in public assistance programs because many states, particularly 
those in the South, exhibited a dismaying tolerance for malnourished poor children and family 
destitution. In 1959, two-thirds of black children in the United States were poor. (And, at that 
time, over two thirds of black families were headed by two-parents.) 

Over half of all African-Americans still live in the South today. As noted above, 
southern states tend to have the lowest benefits levels, the highest poverty rates and the lowest 
median income levels of any region in the country. The need is greatest where the capacity of 
local government to raise (tax) resources to meet the need is lowest. Even if Southern 
legislatures overcome the discrimination and exclusionary bias imbedded in the region's history, 
the economics of block grants will make it difficult for southern states to maintain the meager 
assistance available to a predominantly minority AFDC population. If the Contract's funding 
caps and block grant provisions are put in place, AFDC funding has to compete with childcare 
and housing programs. And states will have to find resources to maintain basic nutritional 
programs. It is instructive to note that when benefits are fully funded by the federal government 
(Food Stamps and the federal SSI program), the value of benefits has not eroded. In programs 
like AFDC, where states set benefit levels, the value of benefits has fallen dramatically over the 
past 20 years. If states are allowed more control over nutrition programs, their value is likely 
to fall, too. It is because of these regional inequalities that it is critically important to maintain 
the federal role. 


African-Americans have made enormous advances over the past 35 years. Sometimes 
this is forgotten in the push for real equality. High school graduation rates are only slightly 
below those of whites. Child nutrition and health indicators have improved dramatically. In 
large part, these gains in child well-being measures were made because the federal government 
was willing to intervene and take responsibility for creating a national safety net for poor 
children — regardless of color. If this national safety net is sacrificed to the call for state 
flexibility, we can expect to see regional and racial inequalities increase and the promise of equal 
opportunity will be lost. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you vei^ much, Ms. McFate. 

We will finish up with Ms. Perez. 

STATEMENT OF SONIA M. PEREZ, DIRECTOR, POVERTY 
PROJECT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA 

Ms. Perez. Thank you. 

My name is Sonia Perez, and I am director of the Poverty Project 
at the National Council of La Raza, and I am here to talk about 
real welfare reform. 

Real welfare reform is about reducing poverty, gaining skills and 
jobs and protecting children. On behalf of NCLR, we appreciate the 
opportunity to present oru* views. 

Latinos are projected to become the Nation’s largest minority 
group in the next 20 years. As a group, Latinos, the majority of 
whom are U.S.-born, are diverse and face significant socioeconomic 
problems. In 1993, almost one-third lived below the poverty level. 

But one of the most troubling aspects of the welfare reform de- 
bate is that it has been separated from the larger issue of poverty 
and has rarely included the factors that lead poor and/or unem- 
ployed families to use AFDC. In 1993, 41 percent of all Latino chil- 
dren and 61 percent of female-headed families were poor, due in 
part to low education levels, insufficient job skills, not enough work 
experience, poor employment options, employment discrimination, 
lack of child support, shortage of child care and AFDC regulations 
that do not reward work. 

We recognize that the current system has not been effective at 
addressing these issues, and we agree that AFDC should be transi- 
tional, that adults who are able should work, and that children 
should be protected. But we are opposed to converting the AFDC 
Program into a block grant. Without the ability to increase funding 
in times of recession, we are afraid that many children and families 
who need short-term assistance will be turned away. 

We are also opposed to irrational reductions in all social pro- 
grams for the poor and the working poor. We do not consider all 
programs for low-income families to be welfare, and we believe that 
the Federal Government has both an interest and a responsibility 
in reducing poverty in the Nation. Clearly successful programs 
such as school lunch, WIC euid food stamps should not be cut. 

We vigorously oppose proposals to deny benefits to legal immi- 
grants. Such immigrants enter the country legally, they pay taxes 
and they are required to serve in the Armed Forces during times 
of war. They come to reunite with family members who are Amer- 
ican citizens and to work, not to collect benefits. It is unclear to us 
how such a proposal relates to reforming the welfare system. 

Moreover, we are extremely disappointed that in the list of wit- 
nesses to appear before you, the experiences of low-income families, 
as well as the perspectives of Latino AFDC recipients, have been 
marginal. We believe it is critical that the Committee have a full 
understanding of what works and what does not work for poor fam- 
ilies from the perspectives of the participants themselves. Simi- 
larly, the Committee should seek the expertise of Latino 
community-based organizations who serve poor children and fami- 
lies directly. 
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Finally, we believe that changes to AFDC should reflect lessons 
learned from previous reform efforts. A recent analysis that we 
completed of the JOBS Program, for example, suggests that we 
should focus on equity to ensure that Hispanics are well rep- 
resented in job training, access so that AFDC participants are not 
treated differently from other unemployed and dislocated workers, 
types of training to ensure that educational or skill training is ap- 
propriate and useful, and placement. We think you all agree that 
emphasis should not only be on immediate job placement, but on 
helping recipients move into and keep permanent stable jobs. 

I would like to close by stressing that we share your concerns. 
We are eager to support policies that redesign, not eliminate, fea- 
tures of AFDC which are not effective. We strongly urge that jobs 
and not simply work should be central to welfare reform efforts. 
And we ask that, as you question the desire of recipients to work, 
you also examine the role of employers who are reluctant to hire 
AFDC recipients or who hire workers part time solely to avoid pro- 
viding benefits. 

Finally, we hope that your goal in welfare reform will be to re- 
duce poverty and to insure basic economic protections from State 
to State, and not punish children, families or immigrants. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SONIA M. PEREZ 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA 

L INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Sonia Pdrez and I am the 
Director of the Poverty Project at the National Council of La Raza (NCLR). 

NCLR is the largest, constituency-based, national Hispanic organization and exists to 
improve life opportunities for the more than 22 million Americans of Hispanic descent. 
NCLR also acts as an umbrella organization for more than 180 affiliated Hispanic 
community-based organizations which together serve 37 states, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia, and reach more than two million Hi^ianics annually through a range of 
services. NCLR’s Poverty Project works to improve the socioeconomic status of Hispanic 
families and children through research, community-based activities, and public information 
efforts. 


On behalf of NCLR, I wish to express our appreciation to the Committee for the 
opportunity to submit our views and concerns on the impact of proposed welfare reform 
efforts on the Hispanic community. My testimony provides an overview of the U.S. 

Hispanic population with an emphasis on Latino poverty; a review of the key issues that 
concern Hispanics regarding welfare reform; a discussion of components for effective welfare 
reform; and conclusions and recommendations for current welfare efforts. As a point of 
clarification, the terms Hispanic and Latino are used interchangeably throughout this 
testimony. I would also like to clarify that 1 am defining "welfare" as one program: Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 


n. DEMOGRAPHIC OVERVIEW AND CURRENT SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

Data from the 1990 Census show that Hispanics constitute the second largest minority 
group in the U.S.; currently, about one in 11 Americans is Hispanic (9.0%). Hispanics are 
more than one-third of the U.S. minority population (36%) and, as one of the fastest-growing 
and youngest population groups, ate projected to become the nation’s largest minority in the 
next 20 years. About two-thirds of Hispanics (64.2%) were bom in the U.S. and Hispanics, 
as a group, are overwhelmingly concentrated in urban centers of the U.S. Their 
demographic status reflects a diverse population with a strong connection to the workforce, 
but significant socioeconomic problems. 

The Hispanic population includes four major groups: Mexican Americans, the largest 
subgroup; Puerto Ricans; Cubans; and Central and South Americans. Hispanics live in every 
part of the U.S., but are heavily concentrated in five key slates: California, Texas, New 
York, Florida, and Illinois. 

According to the Census Bureau, Hispanics are younger, on average, than other 
Americans and are more likely to live in households with other family members. Following 
the trend typical of all groups over the past decade, a growing number of Hispanic children 
live with only one parent; in most cases, these families are headed by women. Census data 
from 1993 indicate that 23.3% of all Hispanic families were headed by women, compared to 
13.6% of White and 46,7% of Black women. 

The socioeconomic status of Hispanic Emilies can be explained, in part, by three 
factors: undereducation, concentration in low-wage jobs, and high unemployment. As a 
group, Hispanics are more likely to enter school later and leave school earlier; in addition, 
Hispanics are especially likely to not complete high school and not enter or complete college. 
Despite comparatively lower levels of formal education, Hispanic men have the highest labor 
force participation rate of any major racial/ethnic group. The labor force participation rate 
of Hispanic women is slightly less than that of White or Black women, although it has been 
increasing in recent years. Yet, both Hispanic males and females are most often employed in 
low-paying jobs with limited opportunities for advancement and few benefits; for example, of 
all groups, Hispanics are the least likely to have any form of health insurance. In addition, 
Hispanic unemployment rates have been consistently high over the past decade; current data 
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show that 9.2% of Hispanic workers are unemployed, compared to 4.8% of Whites and 
9.8% of Blacks. The combination of these factors fuels the low median income and high 
poverty rate of Hispanic families. 


HI. HISPANIC POVERTY: A CRITICAL LINK TO WELFARE 

One of the most troubling aspects of the welfare reform debate that began over a year 
ago is that it has been separated from the larger issue of poverty. Instead, the focus has been 
on the amount of federal funding spent on AFDC and on the behavior of poor women, and 
has rarely included the factors that lead poor and/or unemployed families to use AFDC. Nor 
has enough attention been focused on the majority of AFDC recipients — poor children. 

Latino families have been disproportionately affected by poverty. Almost one in three 
Hispanics (30.6%) are poor -- a rate which has increased steadily since 1980, up from 
23.7%. Research and data reveal that, within the Hispanic population, the major groups 
affected by poverty include the working poor, female-headed households, Puerto Ricans, and 
children. Of all family types, Hispanic single-mother families are especially likely to live 
below the poverty line; in 1993, 60.5% of these families were poor. 

The proportion of single-parent, especially single-mother, Hispanic families has 
increased over the past decade, reflecting a trend among all racial/ethnic groups. In addition 
to divorced and widowed women heading households. Census data show that about 27% of 
births to Hispanic women in 1992 were out-of-wedlock, up from 16% in 1982. NCLR is 
deeply concerned about the increase in single-parent Latino families. We know that families 
that are headed by one parent face greater social stresses and more economic difficulties than 
two-parent families. 

In particular, family structure is a strong predictor of child poverty. Because single- 
parent families have high poverty rates, children in such families are likely to grow up in 
extreme and persistent poverty. Among all Latino children, two in five (40.9%) live below 
the federal poverty level. For those Latino children in female-headed families, more than 
one-half to three-<iuarters are poor. Further, for every two Latinos in poverty, one is a 
child. 


Several factors contribute to the poverty of Latinas and their children. Research on 

and discussions with Hispanic single mothers show that these factors include: 

• Low educational attainment and insufficient skills, including limited English 
proficiency; 

• Limited employment experience; 

• Restricted employment options, including high unemployment, and part-time or low- 
paying jobs that lack important benefits, like health insurance; 

• Labor market discrimination on the basis of both national origin and gender; 

• Lack of child support from non-custodial fathers; 

• Shortage of child care options, which impedes full-time work; and 

• AFDC regulations that do not reward work, but rather reduce or strip benefits from 
families as soon as they enter the workforce, before they are able to achieve self- 
sufficiency. 
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IV. LATINO CONCERNS WITH THE GOP PLAN 

The Latino community shares the Committee’s and the public’s concerns regarding 
the ineffectiveness of the current welfere system. We believe that the program should be 
transitional, that adults who are able should work, and that children should be protected. 
There are, however, several key previsions of the GOP plan which are of serious concern to 
Latinos, including: 

• Converting the AFDC program into a biock grant. NCLR is strongly opposed to 
any provisions which seek to ‘’reform’ welfare but which will instead harm poor 
children and families. During previous periods of high unemployment or recession. 
Latino families have been disproportionately afiected; without the ability to increase 
funding in times of recession to accommodate higher caseloads, such a provision 
would deepen poverty among Latinos. Under a biock grant, it is likely that many 
children and families who need transitional, short-term assistance in order to meet 
basic necessities will be turned away. Previous experience indicates that Latinos will 
be overrepresented among those who need and are denied help. 

• Eliminating aid to children of umnairied young mothers. NCLR is committed to 
reducing poverty in the Latino community and recognizes the role that teenage 
pregnancy and unmarried teenage births play in persistent poverty. We believe that 
it is both disheartening and appalling for 12 and IS year-old girls to have babies, but 
we think it is more of a disgrace to ignore these children and allow them to grow up 
in poverty. We oppose previsions that permanently deny aid to a child born outside 
of marriage to a parent under 18 (or 21, at state option). Such ’reform" will only 
intensify and sanction child hunger and poverty. 

• Terminating benefits with inflexible titrM limils. AFDC is a transitional system and 
the majority of families who use AFDC do so for a limited time. Permanently 
denying AFDC benefits to families after two years and requiring states to place a 
five-year lifetime limit on AFDC benefits are excessive and irrational anti-poverty 
policies. Such restrictions would have the effect of worsening poverty for those who 
simply need temporary assistance. No child or family should be worse off as a result 
of "reform." 

• Reducing funding for or eliminatii^ a range of low-income and working poor 
social programs, going well beyond "welfBte.* While we agree that welfare reform 
is needed, we do not consider iH programs for low-income families "welfare." We 
are opposed to irrational, mindless reductions in all social programs for the poor and 
working poor. In fact, we believe that the federal government has a responsibility to 
reduce poverty in the nation; clearly-successftil programs such as school lunch. 
Women Infant Children (W1C) nutrition, and food stamps should not be on the table. 

• Denying benefits to legal immigrants. We are deeply concerned about and 
vigorously oppose proposals to target legal immigrants who arc not yet U.S. citizens 
as a way to finance a proposal meant to reduce poverty. Such immigrants enter the 
country legally, pay taxes, and are required to serve in the armed forces in times of 
war. They come to reunite with family members who are American citizens and to 
work — not to collect benefits. It is unclear to us how such a financing proposal 
relates to reforming the welfare system; rather, it reflects a variety of serious 
misconceptions about immigrant use of public benefits and a conscious decision to 
cynically exploit anti-immigrant sentiment in this country. 

As proposed, we are certain that the GOP plan will deepen poverty among low- 
income families and children and cause hardship among middle-class and working poor 
families. Many of the principles underlying the GOP plan are contrary to anti-poverty policy 
and will instead exacerbate poverty in urban and rural communities across the country. 
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V. COMPONENTS OF EFFECTIVE WELFARE REFORM FOR LATINO 
FAMILIES 

In addition to our concerns about the potentially harmful aspects of the GOP plan, we 
ask that the Committee consider two other points as it undertakes welfare reform. First, we 
are extremely disappointed that in the list of witnesses to appear before you, the experiences 
of low-income families as well as the perspectives of Latina AFDC recipients have been 
marginal to non-existent. We believe it is critical that the Committee have a full 
understanding of what works and does not work for poor families within the current AFDC 
system - from the perspectives of the participants themselves. 

Second, we believe that changes to the current AFDC program should reflect lessons 
learned from previous efforts at reform. For example, NCLR’s recent review of the Job 
Opportunities and Bjisic Skills Program (JOBS) — the current AFDC employment and 
training program - shows that Hispanic women are underserved by JOBS. While Latinos 
constituted 17.896 of nationwide AFDC cases, they were 12.8% of nationwide average 
monthly JOBS participants. Moreover, Latinos were underrepresented in JOBS programs in 
seven of the ten states with the largest Latino populations. As a similar study by the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) found, JOBS programs that are insufficiently funded; do not 
provide adequate support with day care and health care while women attempt to rejoin the 
workforce; and which do not increase education and skill levels, appear to be the least 
effective at helping Hispanic AFDC recipients move into the workforce permanently. 

Based on NCLR's experience with and knowledge of the Latino community, we 
believe that the following elements are central to effective welfare reform for Latino 
families: 

• Training and Education. The goal of permanent separation from the welfare system 

requires greater consideration of the education and training provided by federal and 

state programs. For Hispanics, several concerns must be addressed: 

. Equity. Hispanics - who have been historically underserved by federal 

training programs — must be equitably and effectively represent^ in education 
and job training programs designed to integrate AFDC recipients into the 
workforce. 

. Access. AFDC participants should not be treated differently from unemployed 
and dislocated workers, and should have access to a broad range of training 
options, including those administered by the Department of Labor. In 
addition, employment and training programs should be encouraged to place a 
greater emphasis on identifying effective ways to serve those who are "hard to 
place. " 

. Types of training. Some Hispanic women need basic education and English- 
as-a-Second-Language classes before they can participate in training for 
higher-paying jobs or successfully hold a full-time job. In these cases, 
arbitrary time limits would impede their efforts to leave welfare. For others, 
on-the-job training may be the most effective preparation for re-entering the 
workforce. For all, educational or skill training should be appropriate and 
useful - and geared towards the jobs available in the areas where they live. 

. Placement. Emphasis should not only be on immediate job placement, but on 
helping recipients move into permanent, stable jobs. With strict time limits, 
recipients with very low educational levels or special needs may not receive 
education of sufficient quality and duration to get and maintain a stable job, 
and may be disqualified from more advanced training. For these women, they 
may need to return to welfare after an initial placement. 
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. Transportation. In remote areas where jobs do not exist or in situations 

where single mothers must travel to work, problems with transportation must 
be addressed. 

• Child Support. Limited data exist regarding Hispanic women and child support, 
although recent research indicates that Hispanic women may be much less likely than 
their White counterparts to receive the child support they are owed. Low earnings 
and high unemployment among Hispanic men compared to White men may help to 
explain this discrepancy in child support. Policies must address the Tmancial gap of 
absent child support payments that single mothers must fill. 

• Child Care and Health Care. In order for Hispanic women to participate in training 
programs or to work full-time, diverse, quality child care options are imperative. 
Similarly, research shows that a major reason why Latinas use AFDC is because it 
provides health care for their children — which many low-wage jobs do not. To 
support women as they move into the workforce and to prevent working poor families 
from needing AFDC, both types of care are essential. 

• Job Creation Strategies. While it is clear that a lack of skills is a major concern for 
AFDC recipients, an equally serious problem is a lack of private sector jobs. In 
urban areas of high unemployment, or in rural areas with few economic investments, 
private sector jobs are scarce and competitive, and require well-developed skills. In 
addition, where jobs do exist, many are low-paying, offer inflexible work hours 
which do not meet the needs of single mothers, or provide few benefits. Moreover, 
there is evidence which shows that, in areas of high unemployment, there are large 
pools of applicants for few slots. Wellare reform should include strategies to respond 
to these problems. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Taken together, the above discussion suggests that effective welfare must be 
comprehensive and must attack poverty — not poor people. The National Council of La Raza 
encourages the Committee on Ways and Means to develop and promote policies that: 

• Reform welfare with the goal of reducing poverty. Welfare reform efforts should 
not seek only to reduce welfare rolls, but also to reduce poverty among children and 
families. 

• Focus on moving AFDC recipients into the workforce, but also address the 
specific barriers that single mothers face. Welfare should be a transitional program 
that provides support and protection to children and poor families. Adults who are 
able should work, but those women who fulfill program requirements and are unable 
to find employment should not be punished. Barriers such as low skill levels, limited 
work experience, lack of day care and child care, and high unemployment are real 
problems women face as they try to leave the welfare rolls. 

• Provide appropriate training which recognizes both the special needs and the 
non-traditional skills single mothers bring to the table. Training should take into 
account the education, work experience, and English-proficiency level of participants. 
In addition, skills such as bilingualism should be considered a valuable asset which, 
with appropriate training, could quality single mothers for careers in many areas of 
the increasingly global economy. 

• Recognize the limitations of the private sector in creating and filling jobs for 
underskilled workers. Some private sector employers are reluctant to hire AFDC 
recipients because they have underdeveloped job skills and low levels of education, 
and because they need day care and health care for their children. Some hire workers 
part-time solely to avoid providing benefits. And some are not willing to invest in 
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high poverty areas. The role of employers must also be examined and addressed for 
welfare reform efforts to be effective. 

• Maintain protections for children. Welfare reform has become a way to target poor 
families, and to "get tough" and punish the behavior of some adults. Given that two- 
thirds of AFDC recipients are children, we face a great danger in harming future 
students, workers, and taxpayers. We must ensure that welfare reform does not go 
too far and threaten the health and well-being of our children. 

• Seek to expand state flexibility without abandoning the federal government’s role 
in assisting poor families. It is true that public assistance strategies that work in 
Texas may not work in New York. However, it is also true that basic economic 
protections for families should not differ from state to state. The AFDC program was 
established because the federal government believed it needed to ensure that poor, 
near-poor, and working poor families and their children were not denied minimum 
standards of food and other necessities. Efforts to give states more control over 
AFDC should not mean that the federal government abdicates its responsibility for 
meeting the needs of the poor. 

• Reject financing provisions that take resources away from a politically vulnerable 
group of low-income Americans to pay for welfare reform. Paying for welfare 
reform, in part, by making it more difficult for legal immigrant family members of 
U.S. citizens to participate in federal public benefit programs, will exacerbate poverty 
among immigrant communities - an outcome contrary to the goals of welfare reform. 
Such a proposition creates unnecessary distinctions among the poor and diminishes the 
legitimacy of a public policy aimed at reducing the nation’s poverty. 

• Involve community-based organizations in the design and implementation of 
welfare reform strategies. In the Latino community, community-based organizations 
have assumed a special responsibility and demonstrated their ability to successfully 
improve the status of Hispanic families. As the Committee shapes welfare reform 
strategies, it should seek the knowledge and expertise of groups who serve poor 
children and families directly. 

The options for Latina and other single mothers are limited and the obstacles to self- 
sufficiency are substantial. Cunent policy positions serve only to discourage these mothers 
and thwart their attempts at maintaining their families through work. NCLR believes that the 
current welfare reform debate presents the Committee with an opportunity to re-shape flawed 
pieces of the existing public assistance system. The current AFDC structure, from poorly- 
funded training programs to rules that discourage work, needs to be altered. We share your 
concerns about the growth in factors which contribute to the need for welfare, including high 
rates of child and family poverty, low educational attainment, high unemployment, and 
teenage pregnancy, and agree that we should seek alternative responses to these concerns. 

We are eager to support provisions and policies that redesign - not eliminate - features of 
AFDC which are not effective. 

Similarly NCLR shares the Committee’s concerns related to the appropriate use of 
public benefits by legal immigrants who are sponsored when they enter this country. We 
believe that some revisions in current policy may be helpful, but urge the Committee to 
refrain from measures that would threaten the overall well-being of a vibrant segment of the 
American population. Finally, we strongly advocate for the protection of children as the 
Committee considers welfare reform. Attempts to reform regulations and program 
requirements must not translate into greater numbers of poor children. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss these issues; I would be happy to answer 
any questions. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you vei^^ much, Ms. Perez. 

We will finish with Cheri Honkala. 

STATEMENT OF CHERI HONKALA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

PENNSYLVANIA WELFARE RIGHTS UNION, PHILADELPHIA, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ms. Honkala. My name is Cheri Honkala. I am a welfare recipi- 
ent, a human being, and I can speak for myself 

I am part of a volunteer community group in my neighborhood 
in Philadelphia which works with AFDC mothers and is interested 
in eliminating poverty, something I have seen very few people talk 
about. 

Thank you for scheduling additional hearings so as to hear the 
voices of other people in this country. As a poor mother, I agree 
with Members of Congress that the welfare system must change in 
fundamental ways. However, I am disturbed about the assumptions 
many people make about welfare recipients and the demeaning 
ways that they talk about people like me. 

I love my son and I do the best that I can for him. I am really 
proud of him. He is 14 years old and he is a good student. He goes 
to a magnet high school and he had to pass a competitive exam to 
get in. He is not on drugs. He is not violent. He is a really good 
kid. 

Things have not been easy for us. Sometimes we have been 
homeless and sometimes we have been hungry. I want my son to 
understand that just because we are poor does not mean that we 
are not good people. My son is hurt every time someone talks about 
women who get welfare as being terrible people and bad mothers, 
incapable of raising their own children. 

When I was a teenager, I had to leave my home because of vio- 
lence in my family. When I was 17, I got a job at the Red Barn, 
a fast-food restaurant in Minneapolis. I moved into an efficiency 
apartment with a girlfriend. While I was working, I became preg- 
nant. At this point, going on welfare was the last thing on my 
mind. However, while pregnant, I was laid off from my job and I 
had a lot of trouble finding work. Because welfare in Minnesota 
was not available to women until late in their pregnancies, welfare 
for me was not an option. Since I had no income, I could not pay 
my rent and I was evicted. I had nowhere to go and I had to sleep 
in my car every night. Then a drunk driver hit my car and I be- 
came homeless on the streets and stayed in a series of shelters. 

Finally, in my last trimester, I became eligible for AFDC bene- 
fits. Welfare helped me and my newborn son Mark get back on our 
feet. Welfare made it possible for me to get a high school degree 
and to go on to college. I found work again and held a series of dif- 
ferent jobs in Minneapolis. Over the years, I have worked at every 
possible job that you can imagine. 

Eventually, I got married and moved to Philadelphia, where my 
new husband had a job. I also got a job in Philadelphia. After about 
a year, I was laid off and I could not find another job. The stress 
of trying to live on one income put a severe strain on my marriage 
and my husband and I broke up. When I got divorced, my son and 
I had nowhere to go and nothing to fall back on once again. Most 
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of my family and friends were back in Minnesota and I was unem- 
ployed. 

Although I pounded the pavement looking for work and put out 
tons of resumes, I was finally forced to apply for welfare once 
again. Like most welfare recipients I know, I would much rather 
work and be able to survive and live with dignity than to be on 
welfare. I just could not find the jobs. They do not pay enough to 
live on and they do not provide health care benefits for me and my 
son. I hope that I will find another job soon, but when I do find 
another job, I worry about what will happen if I get laid off again. 
I am 32 years old now and my son is in the ninth grade. I am not 
a teen parent any more. 

But under the Personal Responsibility Act provisions, cutting off 
AFDC for children born to teen parents, my son would not be eligi- 
ble for help now 14 years later. It would not matter that I have 
been employed. It would not matter that I have been married. It 
would not matter that I have an education. The only help we would 
be offered is foster care or a group home for my child. Over my 
dead body will I let my child be taken from me just because I am 
unemployed or on welfare. 

The value of the safety net can be told I think in my experience 
and in the experience of several other women. Without it, things 
would have been devastating. I have needed welfare several dif- 
ferent times in my life in order to finish my high school, in order 
to survive when my marriage broke up, and again when I have 
been laid off from jobs. If welfare had not been available when we 
needed it, my son and I would have been sleeping on the streets 
of America. Welfare helped me hold my family together and take 
care of my son. 

I also think that people do not understand that when you are on 
welfare, sometimes women experience being beaten, they have 
other problems, and they are trying to get out of domestic abuse. 
What would we want these women to do, stay in those domestic vi- 
olence situations? 

Ms. Dunn. Ms. Honkala, I am sorry but I am going to have to 
cut you off. You have told a very poignant story and we will hope 
to continue that in the questioning. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of Cheri Honkala 
Philadelphia* Pennsylvania 

Before the House Wavs and Means Committee 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
February 2. 1995 

My name is Cheri Honkala. I am a welfare recipient. I'm 
part of a volunteer community group in my neighborhood in 
Philadelphia which works with AFDC moms. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today and thank you for 
scheduling additional hearings on welfare reform so that members 
of the public have an opportunity to present their ideas and 
opinions. I am honored to be asked to speak about the problems 
my son and I face. 

As a poor mother, I agree with members of Congress that .the 
welfare system must change in fundamental ways. However, I am 
disturbed about the assumptions many people make about welfare 
recipients, and the demeaning ways that people talk about us. 

Mv Story 

I love my son and I do my best to take care of him. I'm 
really proud of him. He's 14 years old, and he's a good student. 
He goes to a magnet high school that he had to pass a competitive 
exam to get into. He's not on drugs; he's not violent? he's a 
really good kid. Things haven't been easy for us. Sometimes 
we've been homeless, and sometimes we've been hungry. I want my 
son to understand that just because we're poor doesn't mean that 
we aren't good people. My son is hurt every time someone talks 
about women who get welfare as being terrible people and bad 
mothers. 

When I was a teenager I had to leave home because of 
domestic violence in my family, when I was 17, I got a job at 
Red Barn, a fast food restaurant in Minneapolis. I moved into an 
efficiency apartment with a girlfriend. While I was working, I 
became pregnant. At this point, going on welfare was the last 
thing on my mind. However, while I was pregnant I was laid off 
from my job and had a lot of trouble finding work. Because 
welfare in Minnesota wasn't available to women until late in 
their pregnancies, welfare wasn't an option for me. 
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since I had no income, l couldn't pay roy rent and I was 
evicted. I had nowhere to go, and I had to sleep in my car every 
night. When a drunk driver hit my car and totalled it, I had to 
live in a series of shelters. Finally, in my last trimester, I 
became eligible for AFDC benefits. Welfare helped me and my 
newborn son, Mark, get back on our feet. 

Welfare made it possible for me to go back to school and get 
my high school degree. I found work again and held a series of 
different jobs in Minneapolis. Over the years, I worked in a 
cafeteria, as a nursing assistant, as a cashier, as a waitress, 
and doing child care. Eventually 1 got married and moved to 
Philadelphia, where my new husband had a job. I also got a job 
in Philadelphia. 

After about a year on the job in Philadelphia I was laid off 
and couldn't find another job. The stress of trying to live on 
one income put a severe strain on my marriage and my husband and( 
I broke up. When I got divorced, roe and my son had nowhere to gb 
and nothing to fall back on. Most of my family and friends were 
back in Minnesota and I was unemployed. Although I pounded the 
pavement looking for work, I was finally forced to apply for 
welfare again. 

Like most welfare recipients I know, Z would much rather 
work than live on welfare. Whenever I can find work, 1 take it. 
But the jobs I can find don't last, don't pay enough to live on, 
and don't provide health care benefits for me and my son, I hope 
that I will find another job soon, but I worry about what will 
happen if I get laid off again. 

I'm thirty-one years old now, and my son is in 9th grade. 

I'm not a teen parent anymore, but under the Personal 
Responsibility Act provision cutting off AFDC for children born 
to teen parents, my son wouldn't be eligible for help now . 14 
years later. It wouldn't matter that I've been employed, it 
wouldn't matter that I've been married, it wouldn't matter that 
my son is well-behaved and a good student. The only help we 
would be offered is foster care or a group home. I love my son. 
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It would hurt both of us terribly to be separated. He doesn't 
need to be raised by strangers, and I don't need a group home. 
What we do need is money to live on and help finding a stable job 
at a living wage with health benefits. 

The Value of the Safety Net 

I think that my experiences, and the experiences of women I 
know, show how important welfare is to our survival. 

First of all, welfare is an important safety net for poor 
families. I've needed welfare at several different times in my 
life -- in order to finish high school, then later when my 
marriage broke up, and when I've been laid off from jobs. If 
welfare had not been available when we needed it, my son and I 
would have been sleeping on the streets. Welfare helped me hold 
my family together, and take care of my son. 

Second, I know from my own experiences, and from talking 
with other welfare recipients, that young women do not have ' 

babies in order to get a welfare check. Because of the hardship 
I went through, I tell young women I know to wait to have kids 
until they are really ready. But I know that cutting off welfare 
for teen parents will end up hurting the children; it won't stop 
teenagers from getting pregnant. 

Third, many of the women I know who get welfare have been 
beaten up by abusive boyfriends or husbands. A lot of times 
battered women lose their jobs, because of the abuser making 
trouble. Welfare Is often the only thing that makes it possible 
for a woman who is being abused to get away and to protect her 
children from the violence. I get upset when people say that 
women who get welfare should have gotten married instead, or 
should have stayed married, because I think they must not 
understand that for women who are being battered, staying married 
means broken bones and black eyes and danger for their children. 

I also think that people don't understand that when you're 
being beaten, you don't have choices about when to have sex or 
whether you get pregnant. I know women who have been forced to 
have sex, who have been beaten because they said no, or because 
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they tried to use birth control. I know young women who have 
gotten pregnant as the result of rape or incest. 

Fourth, most people who get welfare have worked in the past 
and want to work now. Welfare benefits are extremely low. My 
son and I barely survive on $316 a month in AFDC — the maximum 
grant in Philadelphia — and another $212 in food stamps. It is 
almost impossible to live on that amount of money. There just 
aren't enough jobs for everyone who wants to work. 

In my community, for instance, the Scott Tissue Company, the 
William Penn Company and the Philadelphia Navy Yard all recently 
closed. The electric company just laid off 2,000 more people. 

The unemployment rate in Philadelphia is 8%. Arbitrary time 
limits on welfare don't recognize how hard it can be to find and 
keep a job in today's economy. 

The low-paying jobs I've gotten don't have health care 
benefits or sick days and don't pay enough to cover the costs of i 
decent child care and transportation to work. All of these ' 

things are necessary for women with children to keep our jobs. 

Without sick days and reliable health care, child care, and 
transportation, poor women end up missing work and risk losing 
their jobs. If your kids get sick, you have to miss work. If 
your child care provider gets sick, you have to miss work. I 
know many women who were fired when they missed work because of 
an ill child or a sick elderly parent. Meaningful welfare reform 
has to recognize that without child care, health care and 
transportation, low income mothers can't get and keep jobs. 

Another thing I know from my own experiences is that welfare 
benefits are not enough for a family to live on and look for work 
at the same time. Just living on welfare means constantly 
scrambling. I have had to sell my last belongings at a pawn 
shop; my son and I get our clothes at a thrift store; we've had 
to wait in lines at the soup kitchen, and go without heat when I 
can't pay the bills. Our phone is shut off more often than it's 


on. 
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Looking for work costs money. To look for work you need 
money to either pay your phone bill or to buy quarters to call 
from a pay phone. If you can't afford a phone, which I often 
can't, prospective employers can't call you back. Vou need money 
to buy a newspaper to read the want ads or money to get to the 
library to read the paper there. You need money to buy shampoo 
and detergent to look acceptable at a job interview. AFDC grant 
amounts should be increased and the AFDC rules should be changed 
to allow families to find jobs and to keep a little of their 
welfare money as they make the transition to work. 

Poor mothers like me struggle to do what's right for our 
families and we are good parents. The assumption that poor 
families don't take good care of their children is wrong. When I 
was a teenage parent I did everything I could to make sure Mark 
had what he needed. 

You may look at me and think that because I'm on welfare , 
there must be something wrong with me, that somehow it's my fault^ 
that I'm poor. I am here to tell you that there is nothing wrong 
with me. X am a hard working person and a good mother. Everyone 
needs help sometime. 

Thank you. 
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Ms. Dunn. I will now call on Mr. McCrery for questions. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

I want to thank the witnesses for coming today and bearing with 
us through a long day of testimony from a number of panels. 

Ms. Honkala, I want to congratulate you on your seemingly tire- 
less efforts to take care of your family and to search for work. That 
is what we hope to accomplish through reforming the system — to 
encourage others to do as you have done and be persistent in 
searching for work. 

Would it help you in your current situation if we were to make 
some provision for a continuation of Medicaid benefits, for example, 
after you got a job? Would that expand the opportunities for you 
to take work and not be disadvantaged economically? 

Ms. Honkala. Yes. My son has had chronic ear infections and, 
without medical coverage, he probably would have gone deaf due 
to my inability to pay for things like amoxycillin. However, a more 
fundamental question beyond the medical care is if we would be 
able to eat in the time being. 

Mr. McCrery. We certainly want to investigate the possibilities 
of providing incentives not only in the form of taking benefits 
away, but I think we need to investigate, based on situations like 
yours, the possibility of providing incentives for you to work by say- 
ing that we are not going to take away ever 3 dhing if you find a job 
that does not pay you enough for 

Ms. Honkala. What if you cannot find a job? 

Mr. McCrery. If you have 5 years to find a job, we are hopeful 
that you will be able to find a job. If we are successful in making 
some of the reforms not only in welfare, but in the Tax Code as 
well, we hope that there will be more jobs, more good jobs in this 
country than there are today. 

Ms. Honkala. But what about people like me that have been on 
and off of public assistance and would be slated to be cut off, even 
though I have tried to look everywhere possible for employment? 
What would I do with my child? 

Mr. McCrery. Of course, we Eire only talking about cash pay- 
ments. We are not talking about Medicaid or food stamps. Those 
would continue. 

Ms. Honkala. But I cannot pay rent with food stamps. 

Mr. McCrery. No, you cannot, but we are counting on you find- 
ing a job, first of all, if we are successful in creating more jobs. Sec- 
ond, we are counting on you depending on other community re- 
sources if you find yourself in the position where you just abso- 
lutely cannot find a job. 

Ms. Honkala. But I have been on national television saying I 
need a job, and I would think by now, if there was a job out there, 
that I would have gotten it by now. 

Mr. McCrery. Well, I would submit to you that there are jobs 
out there and I am hopeful that you will find another job. I appre- 
ciate your bringing to our attention some of the pitfalls in the cur- 
rent system, as well as some proposed ones that are currently be- 
fore this Committee. I think, based on your testimony and other 
testimony we have received, we are going to have to look at some 
different ways of approaching this problem. 

Thank you. I thank all of you for joining us today. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. McFate, is there an5d;hing in this Contract With America, 
which is better known as the Personal Responsibility Act, that 
would help mothers stay off welfare? 

Ms. McFate. I would like to say yes, but I think the answer is 
no. We know that one of the biggest problems that we have that 
nothing in this bill seems to deal with is the issue of cyclers, is the 
issue of women, and it is about 45 percent of the population by the 
most recent research, people who are on for a couple of years and 
get off and get a job and have to come back. 

The only thing that you are going to do to deal with them is to 
deal with some of these labor market support issues. You are going 
to have to deal with child care, you are going to have to deal with 
health care, and you are going to have to deal with insuring that 
there is child support coming into these households to shore up 
those low wages. There is nothing in this bill that really deals with 
the issues of the low-wage labor market that women find them- 
selves cycling in and out of Until you do that, you are really not 
going to address the problem that the largest group of AFDC re- 
cipients face. 

Mr. Ford. Is there anything in this bill within the 2-year time 
limit that would offer any t3q)e of education and training to work? 

Ms. McFate. My reading of the bill is that there is nothing that 
says that States have to do any kind of education or training pro- 
gram, so that they could set up a program 

Mr. Ford. In other words, they just give you welfare for 2 years 
under the Personal Responsibility Act, this Contract With America, 
and after 2 years they cut your cash benefits off with no assistance, 
no help on training, no skills to be offered to anyone other than the 
fact that you stay on for 2 years, and after 2 years you are off the 
cash benefits of welfare? 

Ms. McFate. Exactly. When the time limit is up, it is out of 
here, goodbye, we do not know what is going to happen to you. 

Mr. Ford. Do you know of anything in this bill that would assist 
you during those 2 years to enable you to be prepared or to get you 
job-ready to go into the work force? 

Ms. McFate. There is nothing in the bill that says that States 
have to provide any kind of job readiness, skills training or edu- 
cational help. 

Mr. Ford. Should we give the States that type of flexibility, with- 
out any Federal or national standards? 

Ms. McFate. I think it would be very dangerous to do that. We 
know that one of the reason the States have not been doing as 
much in that direction as they could — they can do all of that now. 
You have to remember that. Under cvurent law, you can put some- 
body in a workfare program for 35 hours a week now under current 
law. The States do not do it, because it costs so much and they 
know they do not know how to do job placement very well, and it 
is a big hassle for them. 

Now they could be providing education and training programs, 
but a lot of States do not want to incur the added expenses, even 
with the matching grants that the Federal Government gives. So 
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there are real issues here about whether States are going to be 
able and willing to invest in the things that we know need to hap- 
pen in order to get people into the labor market. It is all well and 
good to say let us devolve down and give it to the people that are 
closest, but if they do not have the resources to do it — as I said, 
they can do it now and they have not been doing it. So it does not 
look real good to me to think that they are somehow going to do 
in the future what they have not done now which they could do. 

Mr. Ford. Under the last tax policy before the Congress, we had 
the earned income tax credits put into law. Why is it that we have 
not seen more welfare recipients leave the welfare rolls on those 
minimum wage jobs, knowing that a family of three would be sup- 
plemented at the tune of about $3,200 annually? 

Ms. McFate. Part of it is that they are not being told about 
those in the local welfare offices. 

Mr. Ford. They are not being told that they can receive those 
benefits? 

Ms. McFate. I think that the local welfare office’s orientation is 
not about getting people prepared for and into the labor market at 
this point in time. 

Mr. Ford. The States want all this flexibility, and you are telling 
me that the States who run these health and human service offices 
are not informing their caseworkers to work with welfare recipients 
to let them know what benefits they would receive, if they receive 
these minimum wage jobs? 

Ms. McFate. This is what we are asking, all of us, all the panels, 
regardless of your political orientation and ideology. All the panels 
have come in and said we want to make welfare into a system that 
moves people into the work force. That means completely changing 
the bureaucracy and the minds of the people who are working in 
local welfare offices. All they do is check off eligibility for income. 
They are not about trying to give people the kind of case manage- 
ment they need to individually set up with them contracts and 
then try to do what they need to move into the work force. We real- 
ly have to completely redo that bureaucracy, if we want to make 
any progress on this. 

Mr. Ford. My time is expired. Thank you. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

We will move to Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. McFate, we are all trying to do that. We all realize, no mat- 
ter which side of the aisle we are on, that statistic taking and qual- 
ity control is not going to lead us to welfare reform, so I think we 
do know that. 

Ms. Smith, I am looking over your testimony and I just want to 
point to one thing and ask you a question about it. You gave us 
an example of Bonnie Leif, an alumna of your project who took 4 
years to complete a nursing degree and go on, and you praised her 
efforts. Do you realize that under the Personal Responsibility Act 
she would not have 4 years, she would have 2 years? 

Ms. Smith. Yes, and that is a concern to me. I hope that the pan- 
elists and Congress will understand that these are women with 
children and families to care for, and so if you expect all of them 
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to go through in 2 years, when even the young students 18 years 
old without children living at home are not doing it any more, if 
you look at the national statistics, then I beg you to consider that 
they may need a small amount more time, and I gave you some ex- 
amples of that in my testimony, as well. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

In your role as a college president and a person who has really 
put some time into this whole situation, let me ask you about this. 
Although the Personal Responsibility Act would not offer jobs to re- 
cipients who reach their State’s time limit and are unable to find 
work, it would require States to impose work requirements on a 
growing proportion of families of Aid to Dependent Children recipi- 
ents as they received the assistance. I believe the Contract reads 
they would work 35 hours a week to work off their checks. Do you 
think this is realistic, in talking about people who have trouble 
finding jobs, as Ms. Honkala told us. Do you think with your stud- 
ies of the situation that this is a realistic situation we are talking 
about, that you are going to get all of these people into the work 
force? 

Ms. Smith. Well, I think that you will not find a system that will 
do it all for everyone, and so let’s not even try to do that and let’s 
make it as local as possible, so that local communities that care can 
help the individuals. I think the question about education is very 
pertinent. There are examples in Iowa where the JOBS Program 
works with the community college, they have the highest statewide 
percentage of cases with earnings in the country because they do 
train the recipients. We must train them and we must give them 
time. They are human beings. 

If you have children, they did not all go through school in the 
same amount of time with the same success rate, especially if the 
woman enters without developmental skills. What if she has to get 
her high school diploma first? 

Mrs. Kennelly. So you are saying the idea of 2 years for many 
people is not really common sense? 

Ms. Smith. I think it is a worthy goal. I would like to see phas- 
ing that such as at the end of 2 years, if the student has made suf- 
ficient progress and the college will attest to that, give them the 
extra time to finish. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mrs. Kennelly. 

Ms. Smith, I would like to ask you a further question. The State 
of Illinois’ Governor’s office, are they using the community college 
system to the degree at which it can be helpful in doing the train- 
ing for people who want to go back to the work force and connect- 
ing with the local communities to find private sector jobs? 

Ms. Smith. That is certainly an initiative in Illinois and the Op- 
portunities Program that comes through our community college 
board has placed I believe about 10 of the 50 community colleges. 
They have not been able to get the funding and figure out how to 
do it in all of them. Again, we see success in those welfare recipi- 
ents who can go through that program, because you have colleges 
with advisors and counselors who can help students develop their 
career plans, rather than sitting down in an employment office 
where it is just a perfunctory task. People are not talking to them, 
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as you said. They must develop a plan. Yes, Illinois is making steps 
in that direction. 

Ms. Dunn. And among your colleagues who are presidents of 
community colleges around the country, do they believe that their 
skills are being called upon to an adequate extent? 

Ms. Smith. Not to an adequate extent. We believe that we should 
be hooked into every private industry council and every welfare 
program, and in some States it happens, in some it does not. In 
some communities it happens, and in some it does not. It is really 
political. 

Ms. Dunn. I imderstand. It sounds like that should be certainly 
a subgoal of any program we put into effect to encourage or give 
some incentive to the Governors and the State operations who may 
be taking over this very complicated welfare program through block 
grants to be in very close touch with one of the best sources of 
training and employment. 

I thank the panel very much. We could have spent hours with 
you, and I am sure we have lots more to learn from what you can 
give to us. But time requires that we end this panel and go on with 
our next panel. 

Thank you very much. 

The next panel will be composed of David Baker, who is director 
of the Public Division of the Service Employees International 
Union; Leslie Wolfe, president. Center for Women Policy Studies; 
Charlee Archambault, JOBS Director for the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, 
on behalf of the Indian and Native American Employment and 
Training Coahtion; Cynthia Newbille, executive director. National 
Black Women’s Health Project; and T. Michael Pitts, executive di- 
rector of the Children’s Rights Council. 

I thank the panelists very much for coming before us. I will reit- 
erate what you have heard before as you have been in the audi- 
ence, that we do have time constraints today. Much to the det- 
riment of folks who are sitting here trying to glean information 
from what you have come to tell us, I will ask you to keep your 
testimony to 5 minutes and you will be timed by the three lights 
that are in front of you. When the middle light goes on, the yellow 
one, you will have about 40 seconds left to go. On the red light, I 
will have to ask you to conclude yoiu* testimony. We will certainly 
make sure that the rest of your testimony will be included in the 
record, but we must at that time move to questioning. 

Let us begin this panel with David Baker. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID BAKER, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC DIVISION, 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION, AFL-CIO 

Mr. Baker. Good afternoon. 

My name is David Baker, and I am the director of the Public 
Sector Division of the 1.1 million member Service Employees Inter- 
national Union. I am here today on behalf of SEIU’s public employ- 
ees who administer the welfare rolls, as well as the majority of our 
members who are drawn from the low-wage labor market. 

I thank you for the opportunity to voice SEIU’s concerns over 
current proposals to reform the welfare system. We have submitted 
a full written statement which I would like to summarize today. 
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My testimony today will focus on two approaches to welfare re- 
form, the Personal Responsibility Act and the welfare block grant 
proposal. We believe that these two reform alternatives pose seri- 
ous threats to State and local finances and could also wreak havoc 
on the low-wage labor market. In this report, “Block Grants and 
Backdoor Budget Cuts,” which we have provided to the Committee, 
we have explored the funding changes on a number of block grants 
and their related categorical programs over the most recent 5- and 
10-year budget cycles. The findings clearly demonstrate that fund- 
ing for block grants lag far behind those for categorical programs 
that perform similar functions. 

Between 1985 and 1994, block grant funding lagged 11 percent 
behind categorical funding. Likewise, from 1990 to 1994, funding 
for the block grants lagged 25 percent behind categorical programs. 
The report also found that States would have lost nearly $20 billion 
in Federal funding in 1994 alone, if the categorical programs had 
been folded into block grants, or between 20 and 50 percent of their 
Federal funding for these programs. 

Although this analysis does not explore the possibility, there is 
no doubt that if entitlement programs were converted into block 
grants. States would stand to lose a great deal more. States would 
probably have to cap enrollment for programs such as AFDC and 
food stamps during recessionary periods due to a lack of funds, and 
many needy people would be denied the safety net that these pro- 
grams are supposed to provide in the first place. 

A number of policies in the PRA also have negative implications 
in the low-wage labor market. The PRA’s large-scale work program 
will force low-wage unskilled workers to compete for jobs with over 
1 million welfare clients. What employer would choose to hire a 
nonwelfare recipient to fill a job opening for $5 an hour, when they 
could hire someone full time from the welfare rolls for free? SEIU 
has already seen displacement taking place where low-wage work- 
ers end up losing their jobs. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, a contractor bidding for a govern- 
ment service contract at Haverford Hospital was given a tax credit 
for hiring welfare recipients, and so was able to underbid his com- 
petitors. The result, 35 workers who had jobs lost their jobs and 
probably ended up on welfare themselves. 

SEIU recognizes the need to bring real reform to our current wel- 
fare system. A reform initiative such as the PRA and the block 
grant approach seem intent on dismantling the current welfare sys- 
tem, without coming up with a workable alternative to put in its 
place. We propose a number of solutions for reforming the welfare 
system which we have included in our written statement, two of 
which I would like to touch on here. 

First, we must protect current low-wage workers and their jobs 
by incorporating basic labor standards in welfare reform. Our bot- 
tom line concern is that any efforts to create jobs for welfare recipi- 
ents should not have a negative impact on local job markets. The 
first step in avoiding this kind of wage undercutting situation is to 
maintain all of the displacement language currently existing under 
the Family Support Act. 

Rather than relying on a large-scale workfare-type program as 
described under the PRA, the emphasis should be on the creation 
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of prevailing wage jobs in the private sector. Basic labor protections 
must not be stripped from welfare reform, leaving both current 
low-wage workers and welfare recipients in danger. Under no cir- 
cumstances should workers lose their jobs to a welfare client paid 
the equivalent of a subminimum wage in exchange for benefits. 

As a union representing tens of thousands of welfare case- 
workers, SEIU knows firsthand the kinds of worthwhile contribu- 
tions these workers can bring to the reform process. But in order 
to gain the full benefit of their expertise, we need to empower these 
workers to have greater authority over implementing needed 
changes to their jobs. As the Committee proceeds with the task of 
reforming the welfare system, we urge you to carefully consider our 
recommendations. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 

[The prepared statement follows. The report, “Block Grants and 
Backdoor Budget Cuts,” is being held in the Committee’s files.] 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID BAKER 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION* AFL-CIO 

Good axmiiiig. I am David Baker. Director of the Public Division of the l.l million member 
Ser^e Enqdoyeea lotenutionai Union (SEIU). Although SEIU represents workers in all fiueis of 
the service sector, the ra^ority of our members are drawn from the low-wage labor market — 
including nurse aides, orderlies, janitors, clerks, and food service workers. Thank you Chairman 
Shaw, and the other members of the suboxnmittee, for the opportunity to voice SEItTs concerns over 
current proposals to reform the wel&re system. 

As a union divided roughly equally between public and private sector workers, SEIU brings 
a unique p ers p ective to the d^ate over wel&re reform. Our members have witnessed the crisis in 
the wetfore system from both ades - firmi the vantage poim of the public employees who administer 
the welfare rolls, as well as the thousands of low-skilled workers employed at the margins who 
themselves are on the brink of welfve recerpt. 

The testimony I will present today will focus on two possible approaches to welfare reform: 
the Personal Responsibility Act (PRA) championed in the Contract with America, and the welfare 
blodc gram proposal advanced by Governor Ec^er and others. SEIU believes that these two reform 
ahematives pose serious threats to state and local finances and could also wreak havoc on the low- 
wage tabor market. Block grants, «4iich play a key pan in the PRA as well as the Governors' 
proposal, amoum to little more than backdoor ways to reduce funding to the states. And both of 
these reform plans penalize low-wage, unsldlled workers by forcing them to compete for jobs with 
welfiire cliems earning subminimum wages. 

Block Grants Are Backdoor Budget Cuts 

The PRA consolidates 10 food assistance programs into a angle block grant to the states, and 
also gives stales the option of converting AFDC into a block grant program. The governors' proposal 
goes even further, as it would transform the entire federal-state welfare system into a massive block 
grant to the states 

Consolidating categorical programs into block grants to the states is not a new idea Since 
the early 1980a, a number of programs — including social services, job training, community 
development, mental health, preventive health, and maternal and child health services — have been 
merged into block grants- 

SEIU explored the fiuabng changes of a number of block grants and th<m related categorical 
programs — exchuhng all entiUement programs but food stamps — over the most recent five- and ten- 
year budget cycles. The findings are presented in the att^ed report. Block Grants: Backdoor 

Cuts. The resuha of tlus analysis cleariy demonstrate that funding increases for block grants 
lag ^ behind those for categorical programs that perform similar functions. 

A key finding of the report is that between I98S and 1994, block grant funding lagged 1 1 
p eroeoi bdnnd the related categorical programs. And between 1 990 and 1 994, an even greater gap 
eme r ged ^ funding fi>r the block grants l^ged 25 percent behind the related categorical programs. 

Second, the report posed the question of bow much federal funding stales would have 
received in 1994 if the categmical p rogr a na bad been folded into m^-block grants ten years earlier. 
Because the fundii^ losses under block grants are permanent and therefore cumulate over time, 
federal aid to the states would have been nearly $20 billioo less in 1994 alone if these categorical 
programs had been mdded into the block grants in 1985. On a percentage basis, most states 

would have received between 20 and 50 perc e a less in federal funding for these programs if they had 
been funded at the block grant rate. 

The analysis also attempted to assess the likdy impact of the PRA's initiative to consolidate 
nutrition programs into a single block grant \3y comparing funding levels for the Maternal and Child 
Health Block Grant with food stamps, the commodity supplemental fi>od program, the school 
breakfoat and sdiool tunch progr am s, WIC, and other nutrition programs. Between 1985 and 1994, 
funding for these categorical programs increased 45 pcrccot in inflation-idjusted terms, compared 
to a mse three percent increase for the Maternal and Child Heahb Block Giant. Strong constituent 
support from low-income groups, the agricultural lobby, and child advocates helped buoy funding 
levels for these individual mitritioa programs But the block grant failed to gamer the needed 
constituent backing and was left to flounder 
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Although this analysis eachided all entitlement programs but food stamps, h is evident that 
states could stand to lose a great deal more federal funds entitlement programs were converted into 
block grants. If p ro grams such as AFDC and food stamps were no longer entitlements, states would 
probably have to cap ""mHinwit during reoessionary periods due to a lack of funds •* or rely on state 
resources alone to respond to the added denand for services. In other case, many needy people 
would likely be denied assistance and the drop in purchasing power would reinforce the recessionary 
efiect. There is no denying that state and local budgets could be in grave jeopardy if massive block 
grant proposals — particularly those invoMog enntlemect programs ~ are enacted 

Added Federal Frescriptioiia 

While the track record of block grants shows that states will receive less federal funding - 
theoredcaDy in exchange for added state flexibility ** the PRA would actually require states to adhere 
to significant new federal trirnfat#* Among the new federal prescriptives are compliance with strict 
rules r^arding wrak piogram participation, food cou;K>n fraud detection and prevention, and illegal 
alien identification. 

Under the PRA's wdfere work requirement, for example, states will receive reduced federal 
funding if they feQ to meet prescribed ptrticipatioQ rates. The PRA’s work participation rates are set 
unrealistically Ihghp rising steadily to SO ptfcest of the entire caseload by the year 2003. 
Consequently, in a few years states will have to find full-time jobs for at least l.S million welfare 
recipients - or wind up vrith a 2S percent cut in federal fimding. 

Just because the fiaderal govemneot cuts oflT assstance to impovcriahed individuals, it doesn't 
mean that thdr need suddeidy Quite the contrary. The only diflTerence is that now states 

and localities will be forced to shoulder the emire burden for their care. If needy femilies no longer 
have access to AFDC, they may turn to general assistance, which is 100 percent stale or locally 
financed. Ochen who are ait offfrom the vrelfere rolls may seek out emergency housing or homeless 
assistance - agaia at state or local eqM&se. The end result will merely be cost-shifting from one level 
of government to another. 

The issue of cost-sfaifttcig to states and localities will be most pronounced under the PRA's 
proposal to deny benefits to nonatizeas both those in this country legally as well as illegal 
immigrants. Cutting offfixleralasastiiice to an entire class of bdivtduals, regardless of their present 
need or their prior contributions, will put a lot of pressure on states and localities to attend to these 
iodtviduais wbea they require assistancz;. 

SEIU has been a loog-tane advocate of immigrants rights since it was founded by immigrant 
flat jamtors in Chicago shortly afier the turn of tlu century. We are proud of our heritage and have 
takim the mitiafive to organize and represent foreign-born workers. As an ethnically diverse union, 
SEIU is well aware of the coitributioo that immigrants have, and wiU continue to make to this 
country. Consequently, our oi e u i b eri are very ocHSoerned about the divide impact that the PRA will 
generate in their wor^laces, thdr conmainitiea, and among their femilies. 

PRA Penalizes Low^Wage Workers 

The PRA's call fitr rigid rime linnts on benefits, more restrictive eligibility requirements, and 
mandatory work in exchange fix wdfere will aetuaDy compound the problems of poverty and 
dq)endency rather than put an end to them. Aside fiom the obvious outcome of forcing millions of 
welfare recipients and their children to feiul for themselves on the streets, such policies will have 
reverberetiiig effects on foe low-wage labor market as well. 

By requiriiig wdfere recipients to work amiminumof 35 hours per week in order to "work 
off" their AFDC grants — regardleas of foe cafo value of their benefits — foe PRA diminates basic 
labor protectioDS fiat curreofiy oast in foe Fasuly Support Act (FSA). Under foe FSA. participeBts 
in thf p py arm firrff *** * y'T»T”****^ ** "" minimum wage Andafter 

obe nwmthii in the pro gr am , partk^wits must be paid prevailing wages for thdr efforts. The 
PRA also does away with key anti-di^laceinem providons in the FSA, which would enable 
employers to substitute low-wage workers with recipients fiY>iD the welfere rolls. 

F j rf h rrwTwwt afbesic feboT Standards, mrhirimg foe right to work at the minimum wage, equal 
for equal work, and non-displaoemenl protections, are essential not only for wdfere redpiems, 
but for those woiken omeDdy en^iipyed in low-wage jobs. In order to comply with the PRA's work 
requirements, ***** wfll chamd wdfere redpients into unskilled jobs in dther the public or private 
sectors -- where they will receive foe equivalent of C.42 per hour, on average, for thdr labor. 

What employer will choose to hire a ixm-weifiue redpient at SS.OO per hour when he can 
employ a welfiue diwi* free of charge? Low-skilled workers in the United States are already feced 
wifo wage-cutting compefitioo fiom third world countries. They don't need the added pressure of 
battling the welfere population to btrid onto their jobs. 
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Ahhou^ the draften of thU proposal may believe they are entitled to violate the minimum 
wage laws because the CWEP and wofic supplemeatation programs are not characterized as regular 
jobs under the Fair Labor Standards Act, wr^ is still work ~ rqtardless of semantics. But under the 
PRA, an employo' can lawfully exact 3S hours of work per week in exchange for as little as $120 a 
month in cash benefits. This makes a mockery of the PILE'S purported objective of rewarding work 
and extmding a helping hand to those trying to leave the welfore system. 

The whole purpose of creating a federal wage floor bade is I93S was to prevent these 
depressioo'indudng drcumstancea fi-om ever occurring again. Congress should not use wel&re 
reform as an excuse to gut the nation's miniimire wage laws. 

Under the work supplementation program, a recipient's wel&re grant is diverted to an 
employer as an inducemait for hiring that redpient. Under the Family Support Act, only the AFDC 
cash grant is diverted; the redpient may continue to reedve food stamp benefits and the employer 
must pay the difference between the AFDC amount and the minimum or prevailing wage. 
Under the PRA, at state option, both the AFDC payment and the value of the food stamp allotment 
would be diverted to the employer. In most cases, L'te employer would not have to contribute 
anything towards the partidpant's wage. Consequently, low-wage employers would have a &r 
greater incentive to hire wel&ie redpunts ~ who essentially would be available free of charge -> than 
other workers for ^^lom they would have to pay a r^ular salary. This kind of policy amounts to little 
more than corporate wel&re. 

The federal govenunent already subsidizes employers of low-wage worken 1^ providing these 
workers with an array of benefits to supplement tl^ meager eanungs; housing assistance, food 
stamps, AFDC, SSI, Medicaid, and the Earned Income Tax Credit. If these employers paid livable 
wages, then the govenunent would not be forced to step m to fill in the gaps. 

The nursing home industry is curreotiy one of the greatest beneficiaries of this form of 
corporate welfisre, and will no doubt be the first to line to reap the new benefits provided under the 
PRA Nuisng borne operators already get reimbursed with fnieral and state tax dollars for most of 
their services, the complete wage subsidy under the PRA's work supplementation program could 
result in a 100 percent tax giveaway to these corporations. Service contractors, particularly those 
hiring janitora to clean office buildings, could also profit enormously from this land of wage subsidy 
arrangement. 

All across the oounoy, SEIU locals have already seen instances where displacement is taking 
place. In Pennsylvania, for example, a contractor bidding for a government service contract at 
Haverford Hospital was gtven a tXK credit for hiring wel&re recipients — and so was able to underbid 
his competitor. TUrty-five woricers who currently worked under the contract lost tbar jobs — and 
may have ended up on wel&re themselves. 

A similir stuation occurred in California. The laundry department at San Frandsco General 
hoqntal began filling its vacant poations and those posttiocs vacated through attrition with General 
Astistanoe work&re paitidpanta. TbeM pvtidpents became a cheap supply of labor for the hospital, 
earning wages &r below the r^ular pay scale. To put a stop to this practice, SEIU negotiated 
contract language stating that it was not the city's intnition to displace existing workers if a 

pattern of di^lacemeot occurred, the unioa could seek a remedy by protesting directly to the Mayor 
As a result of this agreement, the dty stopped filling these positions with workfare participants. 

A slightly different, thhoi^ still related stuation arose in Baton Rouge The Louisana 
Departments of Health and Hospitals and Culture, Recreation and Tourism awarded janitorial 
contracts to employers hiring prison labor. Again, low-wage workers lost their jobs because the 
contractor could not cooqwte igaiiut the w^e-cutting competition. 

In order to safeguard the ri^xts of both regularly employed workers and wel&re recipients, 
protections for incumbeot worken need to be built in to the wd&re program so that these of 
worker displacement instances will not occur. 

In its present form, however, the PRA opens the door for large-scaJe displacement. In order 
to make way for the flood of over one and a half nnilion wel&re recipients irrto community service 
jobs, the PRA ehroinates impoTtaat anti-cfisplacement provisioos that currently exist under the Family 
Support Act. 

For example, according to Section 484 (c) of the FSA* 'TIo partidpant may be 
under Sec. 482 (e) [work supplemeatation] or (0 [CWEF] to fill ariy established poation 

vacancy.” This requirement is elrniirtated u^er tte PRA. meaniiig tiutt a redpiat can be placed in 
an cstahKiihfri, unfified vacancy and be paid the CWEP rate - which could be at little as $1 ptf hour 
— even though that vacancy position m^ have been paying twice the minimtim wage previously. 
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Low-wage service jobs are notorious for tbdr high turnover rate*, so it wouldn’t be long 
before employers in such industries as home care, nursing homes, and building services could 
substitute a m^ority of welfore redpicos for workers presently on their payrolls. 

Again, what employer is going to hire a non-wel&rt recipient to fill a job opening at an 
established wage rate v^eo he can hire someone fiiU-tiffie from the wel&re rolls for fiee? 

The first step in avoiding this kind of wage undercutting situation is to maintain all of the 
displacement that curreatly exists under the Family Support Act. But even the best 

di^lacemeot language is not sufiSdent on hs own to prevent dislocation. The total workforce of 
r^ular state, local and federal government employees is only about 18 million workers. It will be 
impossible for a woridbrce of this size to absorb an additional one and a half million workers without 
cauBDg considerable displaoemeot. And the PRA contains no provirions which would mitigate the 
potential for displaceneot, such as efforts to promote the creation of new private sector jobs or 
enhance the qualifications of welfiue redpients. 

In any woik-for-wd&re imogram, the emphasis should be on creating community service jobs 
that vnD meet unmet needs in the community. In many cases, however, the "unmet needs" of today 
had been performed by regular, full-time worlmrs in the past. Union concurrence for these jobs is 

*«*Mwi*l rma^ rrmmfM p/Ngrirtnt tp ji>W pr»wftit«1y jrth titlot We 

should also make every effiirt to integrate welfore clients into existiog personnel stnictures in terms 
of wages, rights, and benefits. 

Our bottom line cortcem is that any efiforts to create jobs for welfiue recipients should not 
have a negative impact on the local job market, h is essential that we not violate the principle of 
equal pay for work of equal value, especially among the lower-paid segment of the workforce. 
Othswise, thia will depress wages in the community — particularly for our most vulnerable workers 
at the low end of the wage scale. 

SEIU*! FropossI for Wdfsre Reform 

SEIU reoogmaa foe need to bring genuine re fon n to our current wel&re system, but reform 
inidarivos such as the PRA and foe Mock grant approach aeca iment on diamamling the current 
wetfive system wifoout coming up wifo a workable ahemitive to put in its place. The problems of 
poverty, unen^rfoymnn, malnutritkm. uhu e, and urban decay surely won't disappear simply because 
fiifniliw trQ cut off from pubfic assstanoe. 

■ Addrcn Caaewoikcr Issacs 

Wdfitie caaeworloen cm play an invsiuable rde in achieving m e anin g f ul reform of our wel&re 
system. As a union rwp wp^ntiHg tens of thousands erf* caseworkers throughout the country, SEIU 
knows first band foe knids of worthwhile contributioDS these workers can bring to the process. But 
in order to make full use of tbdr knowledge and expertise, we need to empower these worken to 
have greater authotity over tbeir joba. 

One of tbc piindpal proUem areaa that caseworkers identify again and again is the issue of 
Wetfiae casewodoers in every state complain that tb^ are overburdened by unreuooably 
high caseloads. And the current enytoaii on adoaoistratrve cost savings is likely to bring added 
pressure for even lugfaer caidoads. Particularly if states opt to go foe block grant route, the 
temptation will be to hold down administrative costs by requiring caseworkers to serve an even 
greater annber of wdfore cHeota. 

Cleviy, there needs to be a hrmt placed on the number of wel&re clients that each individual 
caseworker can serve. Such a linut would enable caseworkers to devote the attention needed to 
designing effective strategies for achieving economic independence that best suits each individual 
welfiue &inily. 

Wdfiue caaewotken also point to die reams of paperwork and &jreaucratic red tape that they 
Dustwadetfarougfamordertocon^lywiththerequirementsofthdrjob. Although extremely time 
m naiming foesc administrative reqwnaibilities have little to do with helping diems move from 
welfiue to work. Caseworkers need to be fi^ from this eonstam paper-pushing so that they can 
concentrate on providing the profiesaional counsehng services they have been trained to perform. 

SEIU alao strongl y bebeves that wd&re casework should continue to be performed by public 
employees. Contracting out casework to private sector companies is a delegation of sentitive 
functions that endangers the individual ri^ics of AFDC reciptems. The sensitive duties conducted 
by case workers determination of digfoility, assessment of clients, referral to various human 
service programs, and coordination of foe client's partidpation in the program. Caseworkers care 
about the work they do and have the best interest of the wel&re clients at heart. The public interest 
^oy|<i not be adndnistered by a private company with a profit motive. 
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■ Fronote Floibilitjr and PerfonnAiiee SUadanlt 

Although SEIU is o(^> 0 Md to the idet of creating mega-block grants out of cit^orical 
wel&re programs^ we do acknowledge tbit there ere some cases where it makes sense to consolidate 
and streamline programs. In cases where two or more progr am s serve the same target population 
and provide amilar serdcea, consolidariofl would allow policymakera to cut through some red tape, 
and would allow the wokers who provide the services to on serving the needs of their clients 

nther than filling out mounds of fiinu. 

Ifowever,consoK<larwo is not just a numbers game. Fewer is not always better. Oneofthe 
ways to ensure that consolidation aoually brings impr ov e m ent is to develop a set of peiftmnance 
standards to assess wbetlier program objectives are bei^ met. To be most e ffe c ti ve, th^ standards 
should focus on outcomes — such u how many &miHea achieve economic m depcodeoce — rather 
than merely process indicators. 

■ Stop Threats to Low-Wage Workers 

The Personal Reepmsibilfty Act takes a approach in its effi>rt to usher wel&re 

reetpienu into the workfixoe. A c o m m unity service job paying S2 per hour is not likdy to instill a 
strong work ethic, or rezofbroe the value of work over wdftre. 

Requiring AFDC rodpieitta to worit at lubmimmum wages is a dangerous economic 
experiment of unprecedented scale. According to the draftan* own eaiinuttee, over one and a half 
million AFDC r ec i pic nta working at n^enminum wagaa ■« e xp e ct ed to be dumped into the job 
maricet This diaqipearanoeaftfae wage floor wfll convert lower^idled public and private sector Jobe 
into even lower-^Mid work, and exert a downward puQ on the entire kiw-wage labor market. 

Creating such an underclaas of workers would erode wages and employment staralarda for 
aO A m eric an s, as weO as have a negative impect on the econonqr w e whole. Dtis ia the opposite of 
tiie high-wage and tugh-skflU worldbroe strategy that the U S. should be trying to promote. 

Rather than retying on a large-scale work£re-type iMrogram, the emphaws should be on the 
creation of prevailing wage jobs in the private sector. There is no loga^ reason why welfiue 
n ed p ieni s should be denied the bade labor protections that are aifordad other workaca in tto nation. 
This oatioa was fiaunded on the principle that everyon e, poor as weO as rich, deien>ee the equal 
protection under the law. Denying aome cf the poor the right to be paid the nMirniami wage U an 
affiont to that traditkm and a violation of basic pr indpl a a (ff justice. SEIU proftaaes that under no 
grcumstaoee i should a acme be allowed to piy a a iffai i i diaot the equivalent of a mb m i n i in u m wage 
in exchange fiar benefits. 

In order to send the right measi^ — that work is a better ahemative to wel&re — wd&re 
rec^enta diouki be paid the hitler of the rtata or Meril mhnnum wage, or the rate paid to other 
enaployeea of that employer doing the tame work and with the same teaure. Employers should not 
ha^ the right to treat wd&re redptanti as aecond-dasi workers timply because of their economic 
ctfcumstancea. 

In addition to being paid oomp ariblc w^ea, weffine retapienls should also be provided the 
sane lieuefiti, rights and woikiiig oonditiooB u e mpl oya es who haven't been hired from the wel&re 
rolls. Thia wiO hah) prevent a ntuation where w d f are clients are used as low-cort ahemativee to 
r^ularly enqrioyed workers. Even wefl-intac t i oo ad wal&r»»to-work programs can have the dIbet 
of fepbemg one group of low-wage workan with mother — thus perpetuating the cycle of work and 
welfiiie dependency. 

n Expand Job Opportnnitka 

SEIU believes that the key to ending wel&re dependency is the expansion of economic 
opportunity for all Americana. Meaningful wel&re refon n wiD only be adiieved as part of a 
co mpr eheoaive efifort to improve education and training oppotluiitiea, guarantee acceta to heahb 
care, expand child care, and createjoba that piqr a Irving wage. 

As you've heard from otfaera testiQ/v^ befere das a job that pays decent wages 

md benefits is the nirert route out of wd to d e p m d m c y . Ac un dagly, we need to approach welfruo 
reform m the c o n te xt of a fiiO employmem policy dmigned to create ample job opportunities for 
workers at all education and ikill le^. People need jobs in order to attain, and maintain, self- 
wfEdency. 

If we place greater — on private sector job cre mi on, as well as on pursuing public 
policies that |xomote fiiU employiBeot, it will be urmeceeaaiy to funnel wel&re clients into a large- 
scale community sendee program — particularly one that pays subnonimum wages. 
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We cannot expea pec^ to learn the value of work if we seriously undervalue the work that 
we ask then to do. Instead of focuang on punitive measures aimed at maldog wdftre less attractive, 
or less attainable, we should concentrate on developing ways to make work more attractive. As a 
unkMi representiog herd wmkiiig men and women, SEIU is the first to recognize that tboe is dignity 
in work, but workers themselves deserve the dignity of a living wage. 

■ Raise the Mtoimna Wage 

The p rm cip al pr oblem ftdng fiioae who try to leave wd&re is the shortage of jobs with wages 
and benefits that win support a fimaly. One>quarter ofpoor adults are employed at full-time jobs that 
do not pay enough to eeaye poverty. As Preaideat Clinton noted in his State of the Union address, 
by 1996 the niiniua i m wage wfll soon be at its lowest level in 40 years in terms of purchasing power. 

Clearly, the minimum wage needs to be increased to a more livable level, and then indexed 
to keep pace with inflatka. Many of the nadon's poor and homdess are woddng time - but they 
oOl don't earn enough to bring their fiunilies out of poverty. A full-time job at the minimum wage 
p^ just $8,840 a year. Irt hi^ cost of living states such as California, fomiliesmay spend SO to 80 
percent of their on housing costs alone. And child care costs can amount to $4,000 or 

$5,000 per year, per child. When a person's wages can't cover his or her baric needs, something has 
to be changed. 

While scMoe politicians have argued that we need to increase the Earned Income Tax Credit 
(EZTC) rather than raise the rtammum wage, the truth is that both are needed. Taxpayers cannot be 
asked to shoulder the full cost of work pay. Employers must pay their &ir share as well. 

■ Bolster Trualag and Support Services 

A sucoessfiil wd&re reform plan must also address the non-wage foaors that aa as barriers 
to empfoyment, ?nrln/tfng the lack of access to quality, affordable health care and child care services, 
as w^ as the prevalence of educatioo and skill training defidendes among wd&re redpients. 

Despite the &ihire of Congress to pass hedth care reform legislation, the fiia remains that we 
cannot have true wdfive reform unless we can break down one of the strongest barriers to 
eRq)layment • loss of heahb insurance coverage under the Medicaid program as workers transition 
into low-paying jobs that lack health insurance It’s no wonder tha people cycle on and off the 
wd&re roUi A woman who leaves welfiu^ for a low-wage, no benefit job has no alternative but to 
return to wel&re if she or someone in her fiunily requires costly medical care. This cycle of 
dependency cannot be broken until health care coverage becomes a right for all Americans. 

The poor also need new avenues of opportunity that wiD lead them beyond low-paying, dead- 
end jobs. Aocordngly, they should have access to ongoing job training and skills upgrading efforts 
so that th^ can qual^ for Ugber-paying and more challenging jobs in the future. 

It is SERTi conviction that job creation, universal heahb care, quality child care, education 
and trrimng opportunitiea, and jobs that pay Irving wages will serve is the cornerstones for wd&re 
reform. Only after these dements are in place can we effectively proceed with the task of 
transforming tiic wel&re system into one of opportuni^ instead of dqrendency. 

■ Ponuc Altcmativc Training Strategics 

We encourage the committee to look beyond the lands of traditioiial welfiue-to-work 
programs that are advanced in the PRA. Instead, we urge you to explore more innovative 
alternatives, including vatioua wage subsidy or apprenticeship-type models to encourage private 
seaor employers to hire wd&re recipients. 
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One method for encourigmg the devefopmeot of eubridired work prognmi if to creete 
pertnersfatps between org em ted lebor end the community. The Leboren* Inteniationil Union of 
North AmericA ^JUNA) bee mod nicb in e pptoech in its highly e uc c ea fol ”Stcp-Up" pilot program 
in CUcigo. Under the p ro gran w UUNA educates, trams, ind cmployt low^income residents to 
rehabilitate the public hmuing pnqectt in tf^ch they livt. 

LIUNA matches these newly hired workers with mentos who share thdr skills, knowledge 
and eap er i eoce on the job. The mentors help new ensployees ad^ to their new poations by 
providing them with needed guidance, support, and mformation. Theee Idnda of labor-community 
p artn er s h ip i fomer a wb-win situation — inttead of pitting union workers against wel&re rec^Ments. 

Cenchuien 

As the committee proceeds with the task of reforming the wetforeoetem. we urge you to 
carefoSy consider the above feoommeodatioQa. SEIU is ready to work with the o o mmirre e in 
espandin g upon the ideas p re sent ed shove u k continues the work of developing s woikaUe wel&rc 
reform plan. 

Thank you. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. 

Leslie Wolfe, please. 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE R. WOLFE, PRESIDENT, CENTER FOR 
WOMEN POLICY STUDIES 

Ms. Wolfe. Thank you. 

I am president of the Center for Women Policy Studies, and I am 
also a member of the board of trustees of Montgomery College, 
which is a three-campus community college in Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 

My testimony has been submitted for the record, and I would like 
to siunmarize it very briefly. 

At the Center for Women Policy Studies, we are concerned that 
H.R. 4 would make it impossible for AFDC recipients to take per- 
sonal responsibility for their economic future by doing what our 
Federal Government and parents helped many of us and our chil- 
dren to do — go to college. Our research and that of many colleagues 
around the country shows that postsecondary education is a prov- 
en, effective and permanent route out of poverty for very many low- 
income women. 

In welfare reform, as in clothes, it is folly to believe that one size 
fits all. Welfare reformers must recognize the great diversity 
among AFDC recipients. We must offer a range of options to pre- 
pare them for independence and long-term economic self- 
sufficiency. Education and training options are absolutely crucial 
and they are in fact cost effective. 

Contrary to stereotypes, not all women on AFDC are school drop- 
outs. Individual States report that some 30 to 50 percent of their 
AFDC recipients have a high school degree or a GED. Though they 
are eligible for postsecondary education, they simply do not have 
the resources or opportunity to enroll and remain in college. 

Completing a 2-year degree at a community college is an espe- 
cially powerful antidote to poverty for women on public assistance. 
An associate’s degree raises women’s income by 65 percent over 
their earnings with a high school diploma. A postsecondary voca- 
tional degree raises income by 41 percent. 

Empowering women through education has other far-reaching 
benefits and not all of them are strictly financial. Studies in several 
States have found that a postsecondary education not only in- 
creases women’s incomes, it improves their self-esteem, increases 
their children’s educational ambitions, and has a dramatic impact 
on their quality of life, enriching their personal lives and improving 
their relationships with their children. 

Whether policymakers seek to reform welfare in order to cut gov- 
ernment spending or to improve the quality of life and strengthen 
the families of low-income women, providing AFDC recipients with 
access to higher education does both. As it did for many of our col- 
leagues, including those who benefited from the GI bill, a post- 
secondary education can help break a devastating cycle of poverty 
that traps many women. They are forced to go on and off welfare, 
because the jobs they qualify for do not pay enough to let them sur- 
vive. 

Indeed, contrary to other stereotypes, women receiving AFDC are 
not lazy slackers. Forty percent work full time or intermittently, 
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but they remain desperately poor. As hard as they try, without the 
proper training, which we believe a postsecondary education pro- 
vides, it is often impossible for them to improve their family’s eco- 
nomic status. With a postsecondary degree, women spend less time 
on AFDC and are far less likely to need public assistance again, 
according to several research studies. 

For example, in New York State, of 158 college students who re- 
ceived AFDC, 100 percent of those with a 4-year degree and 81 per- 
cent of those with an associate’s degree stopped receiving welfare. 
By investing in women who are ready for postsecondary education 
in this way, government can gradually shrink the number of wel- 
fare recipients and devote more resources to addressing the crush- 
ing burdens faced by other women receiving AFDC who may be liv- 
ing lives of chaos and dysfunction caused by sexual and physical 
abuse, homelessness, drug use, inferior educational opportunities, 
psychological problems and lack of hope for their future. 

Education and job training must prepare women for higher pay- 
ing emplojunent, given that at least naif of all new jobs by the year 
2000 will require a college degree. We submit that block granting 
AFDC is not the answer. There is a continued need for active Fed- 
eral leadership, because States are often forced to focus on short- 
term solutions. 

We urge you to consider welfare reform proposals that enhance 
women’s opportunities for economic self-suificiency through post- 
secondary education. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF LESLIE R. WOLFE 
CENTER FOR WOMEN POLICY STUDIES 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee on Human Resources, 
my name is Leslie R. Wolfe, and I am the President of the Center 
for Women Policy Studies. The Center is an independent feminist 
policy research and advocacy institution that was founded in 1972. 
Throughout our history, the Center has concentrated on complex, 
cutting edge women's issues, with a special emphasis on the diverse 
needs of low income women and women of color. I am also the 
Second Vice Chair of the Board of Trustees of Montgomery College, 
a three -campus community college in Montgomery County, Maryland, so 
my testimony is informed not only by the Center's research but also 
by my experience with the administration, faculty, and staff of the 
college . 

Postsecondary Education: A Recognized Path to Long-Term Economic 
Self-Sufficiency 

My testimony today addresses the proposed changes to the AFDC 
program (as contained in H.R. 4) which would limit recipients' 
options to pursue postsecondary education and realize long-term 
economic self-sufficiency. In essence, the proposed changes would 
make it impossible for women to take "personal responsibility" for 
their economic futures by doing what our federal government and 
parents helped many of us and our children to do -- go to college. 
The proposed changes would make it impossible for Amy Hendricks, 
who appeared before this Committee on January 20, 1995, to take 
classes at Prince George's Community College and the University of 
Maryland, and move toward her dream of building a life for herself 
and her son free of public assistance. Indeed, it would be a cruel 
irony if this Committee's package of welfare reforms were to make 
Ms. Hendricks' success story impossible for other women. 

Our research and that of many colleagues around the country' 
reinforce Ms. Hendricks' personal testimony -- that postsecondary 
education is the best strategy for long-term self-sufficiency for 
a large group of low income women, including women now receiving 
AFDC. We believe, as you do Mr. Chairman, that welfare reform 
should "promote individual responsibility." We agree that welfare 
reform should focus on creating strategies to move recipients from 
welfare to work and provide a path to economic self-sufficiency and 
productivity, we ask you to remember that postsecondary education 
is a proven effective and permanent route out of poverty for low 
income women. Ensuring that women in every state continue to have 
an opportunity to earn a postsecondary education is a winning 
strategy for everyone -- for women, for their children, and for 
state and federal budgets. 

Women Receiving AFDC are Ready. Willing and Able to Undertake 
Postsecondary Education 

In welfare reform as in clothes -- it is folly to believe 
that one size fits all. Welfare reformers must recognize the great 
diversity among AFDC recipients. We must offer a range of options 


' In 1991, the Center created the National Brain Trust on 
Economic Opportunity for Low Income Women to assess the efficacy of 
higher education as a strategy for moving low income women into 
economic self-sufficiency. With the Office of Women in Higher 
Education of the American Council on Education, the Center convened 

a seminar on increasing access to higher education for low income 

women; the Center also published a research report, More Than 
Survival: Access to Higher Education for Low Income Women , and 
Women. Welfare, and Higher Education: A Selected Annotated 
Bibliography , both prepared by Erika Kates of Smith College. In 
1987, the Center convened a policy seminar, "Occupational 
Segregation and its Roots in Education, " to consider the 
connections between sex and race bias in early education and 
women's continuing segregation into low wage, low status jobs. The 
resulting book. Women. Work and School: Occupational Segregation 
and the Role of Education , was published by Westview Press. 
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to prepare them for independence and long-term economic self- 
sufficiency; education and training options are especially crucial 
and cost effective. Contrary to stereotypes, not all women on AFDC 
are school "drop-outs." Individual states report that from 30 to 
50 percent of their AFDC recipients have a high school degree or 
GED. In short, between 1.44 million and 2.4 million are eligible 
for college at any given time (Burtless, 1994; Kates, 1991; 
Gittell, Schehl, and Fareri, 1990; Shea, 1992; Solomon, 1990). 
They simply do not have the resources or opportunity to enroll and 
remain in college. 

A recent study estimated that, all other factors being equal, 
75 percent of women receiving AFDC who had completed at least one 
year of college would leave AFDC voluntarily after two years. By 
contrast, only 47 percent of those with a high school degree would 
leave AFDC after two years (Fitzgerald, as cited in Sherman, 1990) . 
Today, leaving AFDC for a job may actually lower a family's 
standard of living; women therefore are reluctant to make a choice 
that would hurt their children. But postsecondary education can 
prepare women for better jobs that can lift them permanently out of 
poverty . 

Studies of women on public assistance who have gone to college 
reveal the degree of motivation, dedication and relentless 
determination needed to stay in school when many policy conflicts 
work against them. Many more women who are forced to rely on 
public assistance might choose to pursue postsecondary education if 
they were not financially punished by these policy conflicts. For 
example, a 1992 survey of JOBS program policies in 32 states found 
that AFDC recipients who received student financial aid or other 
educational funds lose public assistance benefits including reduced 
AFDC benefits and food stamps (Kates, 1993) . Thus, for a woman 
living below the poverty level, struggling to provide for her 
children, the decision to apply for student financial aid to cover 
the most basic costs -- tuition and books -- brings additional 
hardship and problems for her family's survival. 


A Colleg e Degre e is the Kev to Moving Wom en Off AFDC and Out of 
Poverty 

If our goal is to help low income women "get off and stay off 
welfare" by moving from welfare to work that will enable them to 
support themselves, their families, and our government (as 
taxpayers) , then our strategy must include educational preparation 
that allows low income women the opportunity to pursue careers 
beyond the low wage jobs usually made available to them. And this 
means a college education. 

Unfortunately, sex and race discrimination in the job market 
make it essential that women, and in particular women of color, 
have access to postsecondary education. Overall, women with a high 
school degree or less earn little more than HALF the equivalent 
wage of a man with the same education ($579 compared to $1,116 a 
month) (Census Bureau, as cited in Sherman, 1990) . A woman still 
needs a college degree to earn wages approaching those of a male 
high school graduate (see Greenberg, 1993) . Despite the 
persistence of this wage gap, women's income does improve with 
postsecondary education (Sherman, 1990) . 

The average woman college graduate earns $22,000 a year and is 
more likely to be in a job which offers fringe benefits, while 
women working in minimum wage jobs earn far less. Workers with 
college degrees also are more likely to have transferable skills 
that will help them survive in today's job market, where they are 
likely to change jobs several times in the course of a lifetime. 

Completing a two-year degree at a community college is an 
especially powerful antidote to poverty for women on public 
assistance. An Associates degree raises women's income by 65 
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percent over their earnings with a high school diploma; a 
postsecondary vocational degree raises income by 41 percent (Census 
Bureau Survey of Income and Program Participation, as cited in 
Sherman, 1990) . 

The economic benefits of postsecondary education for both 
women and the economy would be immediate and positive. Even one 
year of postsecondary education makes a difference: 

- Fifty-one percent of African American women 25 and 
older who head households and have exactly 12 years of 
schooling live below the poverty line. But with only one 
year of postsecondary education, the percentage of those 
families living in poverty is cut by more than one half - 

- to 21 percent. 

- Forty-one percent of families headed by Latinas with 
exactly 12 years of school live in poverty -- that number 
drops to 18.5 percent with at least one year of 
postsecondary schooling. 

- For white women, the figure drops from 22 percent to 13 
percent (Census Bureau Current Population Survey, as 
cited in Sherman, 1990) . 

Statistics reveal that only 2.9 percent of the nation's 
population with at least one year of college participated in a 
major public assistance program during an average month in 1987, 
but 7.3 of all high school graduates did (Shea, 1992).’ Loolced at 
another way, these compelling statistics reveal that a 
postsecondary education is more likely to move more women 
permanently out of poverty and off AFDC than any other welfare 
reform proposal contained in H.R. 4 

If we are sincere about reducing government spending on AFDC, 
then we must be willing to invest up-front in cost-effective, 
successful programs that support women who are ready, willing and 
able to improve their future earning potential through a 
postsecondary education. We must help them take "personal 
responsibility" by extending help, not creating barriers, to a 
postsecondary education. 

The Benefits Transcend the Financial 

Empowering women through education has other far reaching 
benefits; not all of them are strictly financial. Studies in 
several states have found that a postsecondary education not only 
increases women's income, it improves their self-esteem, increases 
their children's educational ambitions, and has a dramatic impact 
on their quality of life, enriching their personal lives and 
improving their relationships with their children (Gittell, Gross 
and Holdaway, 1993; Kates, 1991). And I can assure you that the 
student-centered mission of community colleges makes them the ideal 
environment for many women receiving welfare to begin their 
postsecondary educational journey. 

One study of college graduates who had been AFDC recipients 
during the time they were enrolled in school reported remarkable 
results. Nearly all (95 percent) of the women respondents said 
college made them feel proud of themselves,- 90 percent said that 
the greatest benefit of their college experience was that it "made 


’ As of 1991, among AFDC recipients whose educational 
attainment was known, 11.2 percent had finished 8th grade or less; 
35.1 percent had some high school; and 40.7 percent were high 
school graduates. However, only 12,2 percent had some college; and 
.8 percent were college graduates (Committee on Ways and Means, as 
cited in Burtless, 1994) . 
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me more confident" or "made me see the value of college." Eighty- 
five percent said it gave them new insights into their needs; 81 
percent said it made their children proud of them; and fully 75 
percent said their college experience helped them worlc better with 
their children (Gittell, Schehl, and Fareri, 1990) . The report 
concluded : 


Without exception, each woman interviewed influenced 
at least one other person's education, ambitions and 
achievements^ either through academic assistance, 
encouragement or setting an example .... The women with 
younger children are determined that their children will 
go to college. 

One study participant reported; "College opened up 
a lot of doors, a new world. It made me more sure of 
myself. College has made a difference with the kids. I 
help them with their work. They know that I went. They 
are proud of me" (Gittell, Schehl, and Fareri, 1990) . 

Other studies (Kates, 1993; Kates, 1991) of AFDC recipients 
enrolled in college, including a review of programs in 28 states, 
revealed similar benefits; women registered the positive impact of 
postsecondary education on their family life: 

. . .My son said to me out of the clear blue the other 
day, "I want to be just like you, Mom. I want to be a 
college student" (Kates, 1991) . 

Clearly, postsecondary education does make a difference 
--an enormous difference -- for many low income women. But is it 
a realistic and affordable option for welfare reformers to 
consider? The answer is yes. 

RSfll KefQCTI; Reducing the Number of Women Who Need to Return to 

the AFDC Program 

Whether policy makers seek to reform welfare in order to cut 
government spending or to improve the quality of life and 
strengthen the families of low income women -- providing AFDC 
recipients with access to higher education does both (Gittell, 
Gross and Holdaway, 1993; Kates, 1993, 1991; Gittell, Schehl, 

Fareri, 1990) . As it did for many of our colleagues, including 
those who benefitted from the G.l. bill, a postsecondary education 
Coui help break a devastating cycle of poverty that traps many 
women; they are forced to go on and off welfare because the jobs 
they qualify for do not pay enough to let them survive. Indeed, 
contrary to stereotypes, women receiving AFDC are not slackers. 
Forty percent work full time or intermittently but remain 
desperately poor (Greenberg. 1993) . As hard as they try, without 
the proper training, which we believe a postsecondary education 
provides, it often is in^ossible to in^rove their families' 
economic status. 

Low paying jobs are an ever-shrinking part of the labor pool 
and the competition for them is increasing, forcing wages down. 
Among young women (ages 18 to 22) who received AFDC benefits in 
1979-1981, 25 percent of those who managed to find jobs by 1990 
earned $4.69 an hour or less and 10 percent earned $3.97 or less 
(Burtless, 1994) . They would have to work 60 to 70 hours a week, 
50 weeks a year, to squeak above the poverty line. 

When a woman does get a low-paying job, she still cannot 
expect her situation to improve over time. Women without a high 
school degree will see their hourly wages climb only cibout nine 
cents from the age of 21 to 29. But women in this age group who 
have one to three years of college can expect their incomes to 
increase by 46 cents an hour and to make even greater strides in 
their 30s (National Longitudinal Survey of Youth and CXirrent 
Population Survey, as cited in Burtless, 1994} . 
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The JOBS program, the building block of the most recent 
attempt at welfare reform, was supposed to provide economic 
independence to AFDC recipients; but JOBS did not reduce the number 
of those needing cash assistance. From 1988 to 1992 the number of 
families collecting AFDC increased from 3.7 million to 4.8 million 
(Burtless, 1994) . 

Certainly the JOBS program has been underfunded and has only 
been implemented for a very short time; therefore, it is impossible 
to evaluate its true potential at this time. However, we suggest 
that even good job training programs have not always helped women 
find solid work. Massachusetts' much-touted E.T. Program is a 
perfect example,* despite its success, the income of graduates went 
from an average of $6,208 with public assistance to $6,532 from 
jobs obtained after completing job-training programs. 

This dismal result happens because the programs ignore the 
impact of sex and race discrimination and the wage gap in the work 
force and do not aggressively promote training much beyond 
traditional low-paying "women's work." Instead of providing 
postsecondary education that is essential to compete in the job 
market, they opt to find women short-term, minimum wage jobs that 
provide no benefits, no job security and no potential for growth. 

With a postsecondary degree, women spend less time on AFDC and 
are far less likely to need public assistance again. Several 
research studies have shown that women who receive AFDC and manage 
to complete their postsecondary education stand a real chance of 
earning their own way without needing public assistance again. For 
example, in New York State, of 158 college students who received 
AFDC, 100 percent of those with a 4-year degree and almost 81 
percent of those with an Associates degree stopped receiving 
welfare and began earning incomes well above the poverty line: 
$23,017 and $19,738 respectively (Gittell, Schehl, and Fareri, 
1990) . Studies of AFDC recipients who attended colleges in 
Massachusetts concluded with similar findings (Kates, 1991) . 

By investing in women who are ready for postsecondary 
education, government can gradually shrink the number of its 
welfare recipients and devote more resources to addressing the 
crushing burdens faced by other women receiving AFDC -- who may be 
living lives of chaos and dysfunction caused by sexual and physical 
abuse, homelessness, drug use, inferior educational opportunities, 
psychological problems, and lack of hope for their futures. 

To break out of welfare poverty, low income women must have 
education and job training that prepares them for higher paying 
employment, and that -- in the 1990s -- requires a solid 
postsecondary education. In fact, at least half of all new jobs by 
the year 2000 will require a college degree (Kates, 1991) . 
However, to date, most job training and educational assistance 
programs have failed to make postsecondary education a focus or 
even a serious option. 

Eliminating Barriers to Postsecondary Education 

With the passage of the Family Support Act of 1988 and the 
implementation of the JOBS (Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training) Program, opportunities in higher education for low income 
women expanded somewhat, but serious limitations were created by 
many states. We submit that there will be a continued need for 
active federal leadership to encourage states to pursue this very 
logical path to self -suf ficiency. As the Committee reviews the 
proposed changes to AFDC, we ask that you avoid a myopic focus on 
short term fixes that might temporarily reduce AFDC roles. 
Instead, we ask you to consider how to help women really change 
their economic prospects through postsecondary education. 

Block Grants; A Loss of Needed Federal Leadership 
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The Center asks the Committee to carefully consider what will 
happen to the support systems needed to help women receiving AFDC 
benefits pursue postsecondary education if the AFDC program becomes 
a block grant to states. States often are forced to focus on 
short-term solutions; but the federal government can provide 
leadership and incentives to keep postsecondary education an option 
for women on AFDC. Although all 50 states permit postsecondary 
education for AFDC recipients, a recent study of 32 states (Kates, 
1993) found considerable differences in how the states provide 
access to postsecondary education. These differences include 
length of time allowed to complete college, interpretation of the 
20 hour rule, conflicts between public assistance and college 
financial aid, and coordination with other state agencies, 
including the Departments of Education and Labor. We urge you to 
ensure that women in all states have the opportunity to pursue 
postsecondary education, by setting federal standards and 
guidelines for the states to follow. 

For example, states' interpretation of the 20 hour rule, which 
requires recipients to participate in a JOBS approved activity for 
20 hours each week, is a major barrier preventing qualified AFDC 
recipients from enrolling in college. When strictly enforced, the 
20 hour rule would require a student to be enrolled in 20 hours a 
week of classroom activities, which is substantially more than the 
12 to 15 credits that most full time students take. While Dr. 
Kates 1993 survey of 32 states found that most were flexible in 
their interpretations, a full 41 percent were not flexible. The 
states that were flexible counted such activities as studying, 
writing papers, taking exams, attending labs, and meeting with 
professors as part of the 20 hours, reflecting an understanding of 
what the college experience is all about. But states with a strict 
interpretation required women to engage in additional JOBS approved 
activities such as work- study or community work experience. 

Inflexible Work Recmirements and Lifeti me AFDC Time Limits 

For women like Amy Hendricks who are ready, willing and able 
to pursue postsecondary education, the "Personal Responsibility 
Act," is a guarantee of failure because it would establish 
inflexible work requirements and lifetime AFDC time limits. First, 
the current 20 hour rule (already a barrier for women in many 
states) would become a 35 hour rule with no realistic provisions 
for a woman who wants to pursue postsecondary education to lift her 
family permanently out of poverty. A simplistic, inflexible work 
requirement of 35 hours will serve to reinforce the impact of sex 
discrimination and the wage gap in the work force by leaving poor 
women stuck once again in the few low-wage, insecure jobs that they 
can compete for successfully without a postsecondary education. 

Second, a two-years-and-you' re-out time limit makes it 
impossible for AFDC recipients to complete either a four-year 
college degree or a two-year technical or Associates degree. Under 
the current program, 66 percent of the states impose restrictions 
on AFDC recipients -- limiting their choice of college, course of 
study, and length of time to cortplete their studies (Kates, 1993) . 
Imposing strict time limits of two years for an Associates Degree 
and four years for a Bachelors Degree is shortsighted and unfair, 
given that less than 16 percent of traditional students (18-22 year 
olds) complete these programs in two years or four years. 

The Center for Women Policy Studies urges the Committee to 
reject principles that embrace strict time limits for moving AFDC 
recipients off welfare. If long-term employment and economic 
independence for AFDC recipients is the goal, then the cheap quick- 
fix attraction of a two or even a five year time limit is not the 
answer. Nothing will take the place of providing low income women 
with opportunities to obtain solid educational credentials. 

In addition, under H.R. 4, states must meet steadily 
escalating work program participation requirements. To meet these 
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requirements, states will be forced to find women short-term, 
minimum wage jobs that provide no benefits (such as health 
insurance) , no job security and no potential for growth. Low 
income women, like other displaced workers, need preparation for 
vocations and careers that are as lucrative as possible. Even with 
additional education, women cannot become economically strong 
unless they can avoid being trapped in the lowest paid of the low 
wage jobs in the service sector (such as child care, nursing home 
aides, and custodial jobs) which not only pay the least but also 
offer fewer, if any, benefits and career ladders.’ Unfortunately, 
states often find these types of slots the quickest and easiest to 
create when they are faced with escalating work program 
participation requirements. 

The federal government must provide guidelines for the states 
that ensure that flexibility is provided for the many AFDC 
recipients, like Amy Hendricks, who are trying to take "personal 
responsibility" for their futures by earning the postsecondary 
degrees they will need to compete in today's job markets. Our 
current welfare system places substantial barriers in their paths. 
We ask this Committee to eliminate those barriers and create a 
welfare reform package that respects and values the efforts that 
poor women are making -- against overwhelming odds --to move from 
welfare to educational attainment and work. 

Waking Children and Families Ineligible for AFDC 

We urge you to reject the punitive mandates in H.R. 4 that 
would require states to deny aid to children and families in a 
range of situations. The Center opposes any provisions that would 
deny benefits to: 1) children born into families receiving AFDC; 2) 
children whose paternity has not been officially established by the 
state; and 3) children of unmarried teenagers. Each of these child 
exclusion provisions will simply make it more difficult for women 
to lift their families out of poverty. 

Extensive social science research has clearly established that 
a woman's decision to have a child is complex and influenced by 
many factors; the availability of AFDC, however, is rarely the 
controlling factor. These provisions are misguided attempts to 
change a trend in our society that is not confined to low income 
women. But each provision will have serious adverse consequences 
for women struggling to improve their lives. As you add layers of 
economic adversity and punishment, you will diminish a woman's 
ability to imagine a better future for herself and her children and 
to transform that vision into a real effort to achieve economic 
independence . 

In conclusion, the Center for Women Policy Studies recommends 
that, at a minimum, all welfare reform proposals be carefully 
evaluated in terms of their ability to provide a long-term self- 
sufficient future for low income women and their families. A 
postsecondary education is a proven strategy that moves women off 
welfare permanently and breaks the cycle of poverty for women and 
their children. Therefore, the Center urges you to reject any 
welfare reform proposal that does not increase the opportunities 
for women to successfully pursue a postsecondary education. 

Thank you. 


^ The issues of minimum wage increases, pay equity, and 
strategies to upgrade low-wage work also must be addressed. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Ms. Wolfe. 

Next is Ms. Archambault. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLEE ARCHAMBAULT, JOBS PROGRAM 

MANAGER, ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBE, ROSEBUD, SOUTH 

DAKOTA, ON BEHALF OF THE INDIAN AND NATIVE 

AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING COALITION 

Ms. Archambault. My name is Charlee Archambault. I am a 
member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. For the past 3 years, I have 
been the JOBS director there. I would like to thank the Committee 
for the opportunity to testify on behalf of my own tribe and the In- 
dian and Native American Employment and Training Coalition, an 
information network linking Indian employment and training pro- 
grams throughout the United States. 

I know that Rosebud is not a place that many of you guys think 
about. It is in the south-central part of South Dakota. 

I would like to mention a few of the highlights of our JOBS Pro- 
gram there. All of our JOBS Program participants show respon- 
sibility in their own families and in the JOBS component from 
which they receive services. 

At the current time, we have participants in the following edu- 
cational components: One, English as a second language. Our na- 
tive language for many of our people is Dakota. We have an edu- 
cational preparation program. We have vocational and other post- 
secondary programs through our tribe’s community college. The 
JOBS Program does not place participants in on-the-job training 
slots unless there is a guarantee of permanent employment for the 
participants. 

At the current time, we have 55 people who are participating in 
these two components. We have had permanent employment for 
153 of our JOBS participants over the last 3 years. Please remem- 
ber that we have made these 153 job placements of AFDC recipi- 
ents in an area where the joblessness rate for Indian people is over 
88 percent. 

One of our major concerns with child care is that it goes through 
the State. Our Indian people that are on AFDC and that we are 
placing in employment positions, are not receiving child care 
through the State as they should. 

We are not in support of block granting. With this in mind, we 
would like to continue to get oiu* funding directly, and not have it 
go to us through the State because of some of these problems that 
we have had with child care. That is one of our recommendations. 
The program should be, like I said, directly funded through the 
Federal Government to the tribal governments and be controlled by 
tribal governments. 

Also, one of our recommendations is support for economic devel- 
opment to help our tribes create new jobs, particularly for employ- 
able people now dependent on welfare. 

I guess with this, I thank you from the goodness of my heart. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of 

Ms. Chariee Archambault, JOBS Manager, Rosebud Sioux Tribe 


My name is Chariee Archambault. I am a member of the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe. For the last three years I have been the Director of the tribe's Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills program. 

I thank the Committee for the opportunity to testify on behalf of my own 
tribe and the Indian and Native American Employment and Training Coalition, 
an information network linking Indian employment and training programs 
throughout the United States. 

When people in Washington, DC think about welfare, they probably 
don't think atout Rosebud, South Dakota. Let me tell you a little about 
Rosebud and why we are as interested in welfare reform as anyone else in the 
country. 

Rosebud is a community in Todd County in south central South Dakota. 
The area is very rural. We are a three hour drive from Rapid City in one 
direction and a five hour drive from Sioux Falls in the other direction. Thr*e 
arc the only two metropolitan areas in the sute. 

Rosebud is also the administrative center for the Rosebud Sioux Indian 
reservation. Our land covers all of Todd County and parts of several nearby 
counties - over 2,000 square miles in all. 

There are almost 19,000 membere of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, most but 
not all of whom live on the reservation. 

We are a people rich in tradition and proud of our heritage. At the 
same time, economic conditions have not been generous to us. 

* According to the lastest available data from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 88% of our people that 
could work can’t find jobs. 

* According to the 1990 Census, 60% of the Indian 
people on our reservation live in poverty. 

* According to the same source, 22% of our people are 
in overcrowded housing. One third of our housing 
units are not connected to a community water 
system. 

With conditions such as these at Rosebud and similar in some cases 
even worse - conditions on other Indian reservations in the state, AFDC is all 
too important a factor to our people. 
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The federal Department of Health and Human Services says that 
statewide, in both reservation and off-reservadon areas, over $1% of the himllies 
and 39% of the children on AFDC in South Dakota are Indian families and 
Indian children. 

On the Rosebud ceservadon, the AFDC caseload includes 565 adults and 
1,157 children. 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe cottsiders the poverty confrondng our people a 
tragedy. We want jobs, not welfare. 

The f’amily Support Act of 19RR provided our tribe and others around 
the nation an opportunity to launch a program to reduce the AFDC caseload 
on our reservation. The law enables Indian tribal governments and Alaska 
Native organizations to receive direct federal funding to operate a JOBS 
program. 

At Rosebud we started our JOBS program the very first day we could: 

July 1, 1989. We implemented JOBS before the state of South Dakou did. 

Other tribes in both South and North Dakota did the same. 

I would like to mention a few of the highlights of our tribe’s JOBS 
program. 

All of the participants in our JOBS program show self responsibility in 
their own families and in the JOBS component from which they receive 
services. At the current time we have participants in the following educational 
components: 


* English as a second language. The native language 
for many of our people is Lakon. 

* GED preparation. 

* Vocational and other post-secondary programs at 
Sinte Gleska University, the tribe’s own four-year 
university. 

In August, four participants in our JOBS program will graduate from 
Sinte Gleska University. We are very proud of them. Their achievements will 
greatly increase their chances for employment for the rest of their lives. 

The JOBS program does not place participants in on-the-job training 
(OJT) or in a Community Work Experience Program (CWEP) slot unless there is 
a guarantee of permanent employment for the participant. At the current time 
we have 55 people who are participating in these two components. 

We have found permanent employment for 153 of our JOBS participants 
over the last three years. Please remember that we made these 153 job 
placements of AFDC recipients in an area where the jobless rate for Indian 
people is 88%l 

The participants that request job readiness training attend a joint 
training session with our JOBS staff and the South Dakota County Extension 
program. This program works exceptionally well since the Lakota culture in an 
important part of the program, along with job readiness. 
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We are happy to work with the state of South Dakota’s welfare agency. 

At the same time, our record of accomplishment would not have happened if 
the program had been left up to the state. 

Child care services for JOBS participants are a good example of why 
services to AFDC recipients In reservation areas should be provided by tribal^ 
not state governments. 

The federal government - HHS - provides JOBS funds direcriy to the 
tribe for employment and training services for AFDC recipients. We have an 
active program. It reaches our people. 

Many of our JOBS participants need child care to participate in 
education and training activities and to find and keep jol». But the money for 
child care goes to the state, not the tribe. We both try to make this 
arrangement work, but the simple fact is that very few of our JOBS participants 
who need child care are getting it. 

Across the United States, every tribe’s story is difforent. Many of the 
lessons are similar, however. 

AFDC is a major source of income support for Indian and Alaska Native 
people nationally. On the basis of the available HHS data, the Indian and 
Native American Employment and Training Coalition estimates that there are 
about 150,000 to 175,000 Native people on AFDC in reservation areas, former 
reservation areas in Oklahoma and in Alaska. 

While the Bureau of Indian Affairs operates an income maintenance 
program called "General Assisunce." it is considerably smaller that the AFDC 
program in reservation areas, ft does not provide services on reservations in all 
states. Anyone who is eligible for AFDC or SSI is not eligible for the BIA 
General Assistance program. And the BIA General Assistance program does not 
include services equivalent to those available under JOBS. 

A total of 77 Indian tribal governments, consortia of tribal governments 
and Alaska Native organizations currently run JOBS programs. The federal 
funds involved go directly from HHS to the tribes. *1116 funds do not go 
through the states, and there is no suce matching share requirement. 

Under current law, only those tribes that submitted an application 
during a six-months period in late 1988 and early 1989 are eligible for such 
direct funding. More would like to participate. The law should be changed to 
allow all tribes to provide JOBS services to their people on AFDC. 

Information from the reports submitted by tribes to HHS shows that an 
average of 5,000 Indian AFDC recipients in reservation areas receive JOBS 
services in an average calendar quarter. 

Perhaps the most amazing aspect of the data available on our programs 
is the number of Job placements. In Fiscal Year 1993, over 2,000 tribal JOBS 
participants nationally entered employment. This happened despite an overall 
jobless rate on all reservations of over 50%. 

The tribal JOBS program is the centerpiece of our efforts at Rosebud to 
move our people off AFDC and inw employment. The same is true of other 
tribes. 
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We would like to make several basic recommendations on how to move 
more Indian people off welfare and Into work. 

1. Federal law should continue to authorize a special 
employment and training program which enables 
Indian tribal governments and Alaska Native 
otganlzadons to reduce welfare dependency in our 
communities. 

2. This program should be dlrecdy funded by the 
feder^ government to tribal governments and be 
controlled by tribal governments. 

3. The authorization and direct federal funding Ibr this 
program should cover: 

a. The full range of employment and 
training services. 

b. All related child care services. 

c. Costs related to providing employment 
slots during the time a pereon receives 
AFDC benefits, and afterwards for those 
who cannot find other jobs. 

4. Funding for these services at an amount equal to not 
less than 2% of the amount provided to sate 
governments for these services. 

3. Administrative streamlining for this program. In 
particular, it is essential that we be allowed the 
continued use of any funds allocated to us but not 
obligated by the end of a Fiscal Year. The one-year, 
use It or lose it provision In current law has resulted 
in the shutdown of tribal JOBS programs at the 
beginning of every Fiscal Year. 

6. Support for economic development to help our 
tribes create new jobs, particularfy for employable 
people now dependent on welfare. 

In this testimony my primary concern has been the JOBS program - 
moving our people off welfare and into work. At the same time, my experience 
with the AFDC system prompts me to speak briefly about several other Issues 
which the Committee has under coruideration. 

* The role of tribal governments in relationship to 
sate AFDC programs. 

Sate welftue agencies run AFDC. Tribes are limited to providing 
employment and training services under the JOBS program. However, sate 
decisions about AFDC have a vety teal Impact In reservation areas. They also 
affect a number of other programs, most run by tribes and not sates. Sate- 
inldated changes in AFDC, such as the ones now in effect In South Dakota, can 
have very adverse impacts on our people. Such sate initiatives never seem to 
take the needs of Indian tribes into account. At the least, sate welfiue agencies 
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should be requifed to consult with tribal governments before inldadng changes 
which impact AFDC recipients In reservation areas. 

* Time limits. 

The time limits on AFDC benefits proposed by President Clinton, as well 
as those being considered in the Congress, assume that there are jobs available 
for AFDC recipients. On Indian reservations this is simply not a realistic 
assumption. There should be esmeptions from time limits for rural areas with 
very high levels of unemployment, including Indian reservations. 

* Related programs. 

JOBS and other services for AFDC recipients are only one way of 
assisting families until they have a chance to become self-sufficient. The various 
food and housing programs, including the commodity food distribution 
program operated on many reservations, are also vital. They must be continued 
and remain tribaliy administered. 

it is particularly important chat a full range of social services be available 
for chose on-reservacion Indian people that need them. A person should not 
have to go on welfare to receive such services. The Title XX Social Services 
Block Grant has the capability to support programs that can keep people off 
welfare. However, Indian tribal governments do not receive direct funding 
under this program and, with few exceptions, get little support through the 
funds pven to state governments. At least of Title XX funds should be 
reserved for tribal social services programs. 

* Child support enforcement. 

Federal law currently provides no role for tribal governments in this 
area. This has created serious jurisdictional conflicts between tribal and state 
courts. It has been a major subject of a Congrcssionally-mandated review of 
the intersuce aspects of child support enforcement. Federal law should 
recognize the role of tribes as sovereign nations with a direct govemment-io- 
govemment relationship to the federal gOTmmeni. Tribal programs should be 
encouraged, along with cooperative tribal-state programs that recognize the 
interests of Indian families. We encourage the Committee to seek the 
recommendations of the Task Force on Child Suppon Enforcement created by 
the nation’s largest intertribal Indian organization, the National Congress of 
American Indians. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 1 would be pleased to respond 
to any questions the Committee may have on these issues. Thank you again for 
the opportunity to testify 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Ms. Archambault. Thank you 
very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Pitts. 

STATEMENT OF T. MICHAEL PITTS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS COUNCIL 

Mr. Pitts. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I would like to thank 
the Chair and the Members of the Committee for the opportunity 
to appear today. 

For the past decade, the Children’s Rights Council has been a 
national organization with chapters in most States dealing with the 
issues of family formation, family preservation and the problems 
that arise in families that suffer separation and divorce. 

By now, the Members of this Committee are familiar with the in- 
famous petitions which we collect in every one of your districts 
from Maine to Memphis to Monterey, Cahfomia, to let you know 
that your constituents wholeheartedly support welfare reform. I 
guess the debate today is not whether we think that welfare should 
be reformed or not. We all know it should be. I guess the question 
is how. 

We have had an opportunity to look over H.R. 4 and in the last 
session H.R. 4605, which I believe was the President’s welfare re- 
form proposal. I think both bring needed reform measures to the 
table. I guess the one thing that we would like to ask the Commit- 
tee to t^e a look at is provisions that are not traditionally taken 
into consideration. 

I agree with my brother at the end of the table who tells us that 
when we subsidize job entry for welfare recipients, we only displace 
people already in the work force, much to ^eir detriment. I agree 
with my sister that education is an important factor in maUng 
sure that people have the opportunity to leave the welfare state 
never to return. Obviously, oim goal is not to have recipients leave 
as they do now, only to return shortly later. 

I will make an assumption and stipulate our belief at the Chil- 
dren’s Rights Council that everybody on welfare does actually want 
to work. I have not met too many welfare recipients who fit the role 
model or the image that they want to stay at home and watch 
Opraih all day. I find most of them interested in caring for their 
children and finding productivity and transitioning back into self- 
reliance. 

I think the most appropriate, moral, ethical and cost-effective 
way to accomplish this goal is to rely on the kinship care network. 
My legislative interns, Joanna Madrid and Amy Christensen, will 
now show you a chart which outlines the Children’s Rights Coun- 
cil’s welfare reform proposal. 

Basically, right now people self-certify themselves for welfare. 
We believe that due diligence ought to be used in an investigation 
to see if there are members of the child’s immediate family, wheth- 
er it be father, mother, grandparent, aunt or uncle or cousins, that 
are willing to care for this child, are capable and able to do so with- 
out resorting to government assistance. It is the most traditional, 
ethical, responsible, and I think morally correct way for us to care 
for these children placed in situations of poverty. 
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One of the great reasons that women are not able to transition 
back into the work force is the impediment of child care. Child care 
is a burden. Most of us know it as a happy burden, albeit, it is still 
a burden. If we allow the children to be placed with a grandparent, 
a parent, anybody in the kinship care network, it relieves the re- 
sponsibility of that recipient parent to pursue secondary education, 
to pursue job training programs, to do those things that are nec- 
essary to transition back into self-reliance. 

The question arises then of will there be jobs for them to go to. 
Well, that is the question for a jobs bill, and I think that the big- 
gest impediment for these people finding jobs is a lack of experi- 
ence. I think H.R. 4 is correct in personal responsibility of requir- 
ing people to find work outside of the house. I think there is no bet- 
ter thing that these people or any of us can learn than personal 
responsibility and the work ethic, of leaving the home, accomplish- 
ing something on a daily basis, building up our self-esteem and al- 
lowing our children to see us be responsible, productive and con- 
tributing members of society. 

Welfare should not be the safety net we are looking for. It should 
be kinship care. Kinship care provides that safety net. Before the 
advent of the welfare state and government’s intrusion into family 
life, I do honestly believe that families took care of their own. And 
where they could not in certain cases, group homes or alternative 
care was an option, and they can still be good options. But kinship 
care should be their first and foremost option. 

We have been lucky enough to have the assistance of a number 
of people to give us pro bono time, interns and our staff in prepar- 
ing this welfare reform proposal which each Member of this Com- 
mittee and every Member of the Congress has been sent, and we 
remain ready and willing to work with every Member of either 
party, of every constituency to bring this to the table, because we 
do believe that kinship care offers the government an option to get 
out of family life and allow families to run themselves. 

I thank the Committee for the time and remain ready and will- 
ing to answer questions and assist you at any time. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF T. MICHAEL PITTS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR - CHILDREN’S RIGHTS COUNCIL 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS & MEANS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
FEBRUARY!, 1995 


Mr. Cluuraian,Iamhonored to appear before your Committee lod am iiilly cognizant of 
the momemous task before you. There ia really do de^e about the problem. Wd&re ia broken 
and it muat be fixed. The n^on dollar queation seema to be how. 

There haa been much debate over the atewardahip of wdfiue pr og r am a. Whether it is 
remaixled to the atatea or the foderal goveniment ia at the helm, certain things muat be done. 

H.R. 4 is a good begiiiniiig. So was H.R.460S in the I03rd Congress. Both of these hills provide 
fijr reform but neither treat the myriad issues that muat be address fi>r substantial and substantive 
lefonn. Wd&re reform mutt be comprehensive and muhi-organizational. 


1. BariwtMnJ 


Before the advent of the wdfore State if parents could not care for their childieo Other 
fiunily meabert contributed to the children’s support or took care of the children themselves. 
Government eventually subverted the fiunily support system, winch we call the Idnahip care 
network, by not only replacing the need fi>r the extended fiunily support network but actually 
requiting t^fomilies split irttodysfimctioaalfiagtneota to be eligi^lbr assistance. Truewdfiue 
reform mutt mean a cessation of the government caring fi>r individuala and caring about them 
enough to allow the fiunily to fulfill their traditional role of supporting themselves. Governmem 
need not provide for children while there exists capable and wiOing fotnily members to care fi>r the 
childten without resorting to governmem aaaistance. 


1. raC’M MmhUnrmtmkmtlnmml Welfare RefOf PhaMMI! 

There is widespread agreemeffi that the cunent wdfiue system is destructive to the 
fomilies that it was intended to help. Despite its good intentions, the governmem has made a 
devil’s baigain with the poor - “We will give you money as long as you conlimie to neither work 
nor many.” Current ptograms and many reform proposals are patronizing. They assume that 
large classes of citizens are siniply too stupid and incooipetem to make any cutrem or near term 
contributioo to their own support. Real welfare reform requires recognition that there is no 
respect for the individual unless there is respect for the irulividuaTs labor. 


3. “Maldna WoHt Par"; Rhet<»»<r KrmlHv- 


Work always pays and there is always dignity in work. Our problem is that we have 
estabfished a parallel system under which non-work often pays belter. Most law abiding dtizens 
work 40 to 45 years to qualify for a social security benefit that is smaller than a teenager’s wdfiue 
package. Many wd&re recipients are not unemployed, they are prematurdy retired. We have 
long recognized that Social Security rules discourage paid employinent among wdfore recipients. 
The cornerstone of wdfiue reform oust be respect for the importance and dignity of work. 
Except for the small number of people who are genuinely utuble to make any contribution to their 
own needs, welfore must be a supplement, not a substitute for work. 

Wel&re reform requires atterttion to four areas: responsibility, paternity, accountability, 
and eligibility. 
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a. RCTPOBiibaHv 

Responsibility should be immediate, mandatory and universal. Beginning immediately 
with entry into any wel&e program, every recipient should be required to devote 40 hours per 
week to some combination of job search, training and work with a strong emphasis on work. 
Actual work experience is generally the best training for advancement in the work place. An 
immediate, universal work requirement also eliminates the “no job” option and encourages 
serious search efforts for the best available job 

The work requirement can be satisfied by private employment or by unpaid public service 
in exchange for receipt of the welfare benefit. Work programs should not discriminate against the 
non-welfare working poor. Vouchers and other special incentives to hire welfare recipients create 
the risk of displacing other workers. We should not support programs that have the unimended 
consequence of encouraging people to enter welfare as the path to job preferences. Community 
service jobs (e g. assignment to charitable organizations) provide braefits to the community and 
training to the employee at little or no government cost. Many of the current, unmet needs of 
communities can be satisfied by this new pool of labor as a supplement to, rather than a substitute 
for, current employees. 

All programs must be open to and end the current discrimination against two parem 
families In two parent families, at least one parent must satisfy the 40 hour requirement. 

Wel^e reform should also begin the process of examining barriers to entry-level job 
creation. Many worthy tasks in society are not performed because the total cost of obtaii^ 
labor, including ngiiittOTy and record keeping burdens, exceeds the value of the service. We 
need to examine the extent to which willing workers have been priced out of the market by 
government mandates. 

Paiems should continue to receive transitional benefits when they start to work in the form 
of purchase of cate vouchers for licensed child care. As discrimination against two parem 
households is diminated, a greater number of children will have access to child care from both 
parems. Finally, a portion of the community service assignments can be made to child care 
organizations to increase the available supply at little or no incremental cost. The Head Start 
Program already utilizes large numbers of low income parems who begin as unpaid imems and 
progress to paid staff and supervisory positions. 

.b. Patemitv 

Currem policy &ils to distinguish between “runaway” , “throwaway” or “driven away” 
parents. The federal govemmem spends approximately two billion dollars per year on child 
support enforcement but purposefully and consciously excludes fathers from all parent-child 
programs Under currem Aid to Families with Dependem Children (AFDC) rules, the low income 
father who wishes to be a physical and emotional asset to his children also becomes a financial 
liability by disqualifying them from most assistance. Research conducted by Health and Human 
Services (HHS) itself confirms that both mothers and fathers distrust the bureaucracy and work 
jointly to conceal paternity We cannot be surprised by low income parents who separate or 
conceal paternity when our policies make such behavior the economically rational course. A 
work requireniem for single parems and an end to discrimination against two-parem households 
will change the dynamics of paternity establishrnem. 

Eligibility for all federal programs should require establishrnem of paternity, beginning 
with eligibility for the Women, Infoms, and Children (WC) program. That program itself must be 
revised to develop and encourage the roles of fiithers. 

Paternity establishrnem forms in hospital programs should encourage the parties to 
voluntarily establish custody and visitation as well as financial support. Avoidance of poverty and 
welfare dependence is directly linked to father involvement. Child support compliance exceeds 90 
percent in joim custody frunilies. Child poverty rates and wdfare dependency rates are much 
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lower in fitther custody iainilies than in mother custody. Women’s workforce participation and 
economic security are increased in joim custody and &ther custody families. 

c. Accountabilitv 

AFDC and other programs are intended for the benefit of the dependent children. Adults 
receive the benefits and are expected to participate in the programs in suppon of the children’s 
needs. Failure or refiisal to participate in required programs or to spend the cash payments for the 
benefit of the children should be seen as evidence of child neglect or abuse. Such evidence should 
weigh heavily in determining whether it is in the best interests of the child to transfer custody to a 
more responsible relative or to consider a foster care placement. Prior efforts at reform have been 
reluctant to impose sanctions upon uncooperative and irresponsible adults because of a fear of 
“punishing the child.” The reality is that current policies allow children to be held hostages to 
guarantee confirmed subsidy of aduh irresponsibility. 

All recipients should be requited to reimburse the value of benefits received. Currently, 
child support paid by non-custrxlial parents is used for reimbursement after a $S0 per month 
waiver. The custodial parent should have the ttbligafion to reimburse one-half of the wel&re 
payments made on beh^ of the child and each adult should have the obligation to reimburse 
benefits paid on behalf of that adult. Many welfme recipients require only short term assistance 
and that assistance can fairly be treated as a loan or a line of credit rather than as a grant. A 
uniform reimbursement requirement also encourages all recipient to minimize the period of 
dependency, take no more benefits than are required, and resume paid employment at the earliest 
possible date. Community service should be counted toward the reimbursemem obligation but 
should be valued at a level that does not compete with the attractiveness of paid employment. 


Under the law of each state, patents have an obligation of financial responsibility for their 
minor children. If the minor children themselves become parents, the minor parents should 
continue to be the obligation of their own parems. Accordingly, the birth of a child to minor 
parents may create a tequiremem for wel&re assistance to the new infimt but does not create a 
requirement for assistance to the minor parents unless their own parents are unable to supply the 
requited support. Minor patents must live with or at the expense of their own parents. Payments 
on behalf of the new intant should be made to the parents of the minor parents as their guarxlians. 

Wd&te payments should be limited to citizens and immigrants with refiigee status only, to 
prevent the perverse microeconomic incentive of giving welfiue to immigration law violators. 

Income based eligibility standards should consider both the income of the parents and any 
resources that are voluntarily available fi-om the kinship network. 

Fraud must be addressed as a serious matter. Welfare benefits ate based on the 
applicant’s self-tepotting of available income. If weUare fraud has concealed additional income, 
wdfiue eligibility must be recalculated, at a minimum, to include the demonstrated capacity for 
self support. Other fiaud reduction mechanisms including electronic transfers and improved 
idenfificafion verification must be adopted. 

The Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) must be modified to reduce the incentive and 
opportunity for strategies such as over-reporting of income to maximize benefits and to reduce 
discrimination against two parem families. Currently, many working class couples are ineligible 
for EfTC, but simply by splitting into two dysfunctional fia^^ents, both become eligible. 

4. Welfare Reform Thronah Kinship Cate 

There is broad consensus that welfare dependency is not in the best imerests of children. 
Recrait legislative initiafives have begun to examine structural flaws in existing welfare programs. 
One of the best opportunities for reducing welfare dependency is to be found in the development 
of more thoughtful eligibility criteria to better identify the children who are actually in need of 
wetfiue assistance. 
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Currently, most wd&re programs look only si the cash income of the custodial single 
parent without regard to the avadability of voluntary kinship or extended family assistance. The 
attached proposal provides that welhue eligibitity should be determined by examining ail resources 
that are available voluntarily through the child's kinship network. 

The proposal does not relieve the child’s parems of their obligations nor does it impose 
new obligations on other relatives. Only voluntary kinship assistance is considered. 

Examiiles: 

Adolescem mother lives with her parents The parents have a legal obligation to support 
their adolescent daughter and are willing to care for grandchild while daughter completes school 
or work. Wel&e dependency is not in the best interests of the child and eligibility should be 
denied. 

Aunt and uncle are willing to provide child care while custodial parent works. Wel&re 
dependency is not in the best interests of the child and eligibility should be denied. 

Brother is willing to care for child of drug abuser with or without change of 
custody/guardianship. Welfue dependency is not in the best interests of the child and the 
eligibility should be denied. 

Whenever a parent applies for wel&re eligibility before eligibility is certified the 
government must require that the applicant disclose the names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of all members of the kinship care network. This works hand-in-hand with paternity 
establishmern and must include the paternal kinship care network as well as the maternal network. 
Simple notification to these fiunily members by mail stating that welfare benefits have been applied 
for in the name of the child(ren) will allow these family members to notify the court that they are 
available, willing, and able to care for the child without resorting to government assistance. This 
will cut down dramatically on the amount of tax dollars spent needlessly on children who already 
have &mily willing to support them. 

All of this will accomplish government’s stated goal of encouraging family preservation by 
extending and reinforcing a child’s kinship cate network as well as keeping the child fi-om entering 
the too often muhi-generational dependence cycle that is so destructive to both human ^irit and 
development. 

Copies of CRC’s Muhi-Organizational Welfare Reform Position have been sent to every 
Member’s office. I recommend that this position be included in every welfare reform proposal as 
it is the most ethical, moral and workable solution on the table today. Much more than that, 
CRC’s position is child and family fiiendly. 

There is much rhetoric today about personal responsibility and paternity establishment 
b«ng punitive to childrea It cannot be said that the Children’s Rights Coiuicil’s Wel&re Reform 
Through Kinship Care Position “punishes” children. In fiict, reinfbrcing a child’s access to every 
member of their family, living in self-sufficiency without government assistance, and witnessing 
and developing a solid work ethic while contributing to our society is everything but punishment. 
Welfare not only &ils to foster any of these things, it poisons almost every one of them. It is 
America and fiunily at their best. No child ever suffered fi-om too much good parenting, too much 
love, too much ftmily support or good work ethics and sense of self rdiance. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Pitts. That is a great offer to be a 
resource for us. 

We will move next to Cynthia Newbille, who is executive director 
of the National Black Women’s Health Project. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA 1. NEWBILLE, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BLACK WOMEN’S HEALTH PROJECT 

Ms. Newbille. Good afternoon. Madam Chair and Members of 
the Subcommittee. 

I am C 3 mthia Newbille, and I am executive director of the Na- 
tional Black Women’s Health Project. We are a national and inter- 
national self-help and health advocacy organization committed to 
the empowerment of black women. We currently have membership 
in 42 States. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before your Subcommittee 
on the issue of welfare reform. As an organization that serves the 
needs of black women, we see firsthand how problems such as pov- 
erty, unemployment, and welfare affects the lives of black women 
and their families. I certainly commend you for attempting to tack- 
le this important issue. 

As your Subcommittee prepares to take up welfare reform legis- 
lation, I would urge you to ^ink of women and families who will 
be affected by your decisions. Much of what the general public be- 
lieves about public assistance is based on myths and stereotypes 
about welfare recipients. Black women have largely borne the 
brunt of these misperceptions. 

For this reason, I believe that it is imperative for you to listen 
to the perspectives of low-income women in your discussions about 
legislation impacting their lives. We work directly with low-income 
women, many of whom are welfare recipients. Based on this first- 
hand knowledge, we know that this proposal will not work. I eim 
sure that you share my belief that the welfare system as it exists 
today does not encourage self-sufficiency among recipients. How- 
ever, we cannot blame women and children for the problems of a 
system which disempowers and punishes women and perpetuates 
their dependency. 

PRA attempts to legislate the behavior of poor women. Child ex- 
clusion policies deny benefits to all out-of-wedlock children bom to 
teen mothers, children bom to mothers already receiving welfare, 
and would deny benefits to children whose paternity has not been 
established. These policies eire predicated on false and demeaning 
stereotypes fueled by ignorance and racism. 

There are two common stereotypes about women who receive 
welfare. One, women on welfare have additional children to receive 
an increase in AFDC benefits. To suggest that any woman would 
go through 9 months of pregnancy and then childbirth to receive 
an additional $30 to $100 per month is absolutely ridiculous. This 
minimal amount of money is not enough to support a baby, and it 
is certainly no incentive to have one. 

Another stereotype about welfare recipients is that women who 
receive welfare benefits are more likely to have children and are 
likely to have larger families. Both are untme. Studies indicate 
that women on welfare are less likely to get pregnant than 
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nonrecipients. Also, welfare families average fewer children than 
other families in the United States. 

Conservatives are fond of saying that the current welfare pro- 
gram does not promote family values. The PRA assaults the very 
tenets of family values by encouraging the institutionalization of 
poor children, increasing homelessness by denying housing benefits 
to poor families, and promoting hunger by reducing food and nutri- 
tion programs. 

If we are to have a society that truly values families and chil- 
dren, regardless of their economic status, we must acknowledge 
that families need basic necessities like food and shelter to survive. 
The PRA does not provide basic necessities. As a Nation that val- 
ues its families and children, this is the very least that we should 
expect from any welfare proposal passed by Congress. 

NBWHP has recently conducted focus groups with current and 
former welfare recipients in Ohio, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and 
Georgia. I would like to share with you the life experiences of one 
of those women. I will refer to her as Miriam. 

Miriam is a young black woman residing in Georgia. She was a 
teen mother. She had one child due to failed contraception. Since 
Georgia only provides abortions in cases of rape, incest or life 
endangerment, she was not eligible for abortion services. Miriam 
spent 4 V 2 years on welfare. The last 3 years, through her own ini- 
tiative, she participated in our self-help empowerment program. 
She became employed and is currently an MIT fellow, specializing 
in community development. Miriam will return to Georma as a pro- 
ductive contributing citizen. Under PRA, Miriam would not have 
been eligible for welfare benefits. As a result, she would have been 
perpetually stuck in a cycle of poverty. 

Legislators have attempted to address welfare reform issues for 
the past 60 years. In those 60 years of failed social experiments on 
the poor, welfare recipients have rarely been asked what they need. 
There is no magic solution for poverty, unemployment or welfare 
dependency. However, as a first step. Members of Congress must 
develop policies that facilitate the empowerment of women so that 
they can become self-sxifficient. The PRA does not promote self-suf- 
ficiency or the empowerment of women. 

Many of our recommendations for welfare reform legislation may 
not be politically popular or expedient, but they must be seriously 
considered as suggestions to current legislative proposals. 

Ms. Dunn. Have you concluded, Ms. Newbille? 

Ms. Newbille. Not really. 

Ms. Dunn. Why don’t you take another couple of sentences and 
then wrap things up. 

Ms. Newbille. Thank you. I just have one last thing to say. 

If we pass this current piece of legislation as it exists, I would 
suggest to you that we will no longer have to tune into late night 
television to observe stories about starving women and emaciated 
children in \mderdeveloped countries. In fact, all we will have to 
do is step outside our front doors and we will see plastered across 
this country’s landscape poor women and children on the streets of 
America starving. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CYNTHU L NEWBILLE 
NATIONAL BLACK WOMEN’S HEALTH PROJECT 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chair and Members of the Subcommittee. I am 
Cynthia I. NewbiMe. Executive Director of the National Black Women's Health 
Project (NBWHP), a national self-help and health advocacy organization committed 
to the empowerment of Black women through wellness education. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before your Subcommittee today on 
the issue of Welfare Reform Legislation. As the Executive Director of an 
organization that primarily serves the needs of Black women, I see first hand how 
problems such as poverty, unemployment and welfare have impacted the lives of 
Black Women and their families. The Center for Black Women's Wellness, 
established by NBWHP and based in three Atlanta area housing projects, was 
designed to address the special concerns of low-income women. This program 
provides wellness education, self-help group development and social service 
information and referrals. 

I certainly commend you for attempting to tackle this important issue. As 
your Subcommittee prepares to take up welfare reform legislation, I would urge you 
to think of the women and families who will be affected by your decisions. Much 
of what the general public believes about public assistance is based on myths and 
stereotypes about welfare recipients. For that reason, I believe that it is imperative 
for you to listen to the perspectives of low-income women in your discussions 
about legislation impacting their lives and the lives of their children. 

Welfare was originally designed to provide an economic safety net for low- 
income women and children. Unfortunately welfare reform proposals that have 
been introduced at the federal and state level have targeted and penalized the 
individual instead of attempting to rectify the failures of the welfare system. I 
believe that the Personal Responsibility Act IH.R. 4), the welfare reform proposal 
being debated by this Subcommittee is a classic example of the types of proposals 
we have witnessed over the past several years. 

I am sure that many of you on this Subcommittee share my belief that the 
welfare system as it exists today, does not encourage self-sufficiency among 
recipients. However, 1 refuse to blame women and children for the problems of a 
system which perpetuates their dependency. 

Mr. Chair, certain Members of Congress have claimed that the current 
welfare system, encourages out-of-wedlock births, crime, drug use and most other 
societal ills. The first two pages of the Personality Responsibility Act (PRA) state 
these facts. 

NBWHP works directly with low-income women who are disproportionately 
welfare recipients. Based on this first hand knowledge, I know that this proposal 
will not work. No matter how much we might want to legislate, drug use, crime 
and poverty, these matters reflect human conditions that are simply too complex to 
eliminate through legislation. Congress cannot legislate human behavior nor should 
It attempt to; PRA attempts to change the behavior of welfare recipients. 

The Personal Responsibility Act will have a devastating impact on the 
women and children served by current welfare programs such as Aid to Families 
with Dependant Children (AFDC), public housing programs and the Food Stamp 
Program. I would implore you to keep these women and children in mind as you 
are debating welfare reform legislation. 


I. PROBLEMS WITH THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 

The years of anti-poor anti-welfare rhetoric have had a devastating effect on 
the public's perception of women who receive welfare benefits. African American 
women have largely borne the brunt of these misperceptions. 

President Clinton campaigned on a pledge "to end welfare as we know it." 
His statements on overhauling the welfare system spawned debate on welfare 
policies at the state level and prompted hearings and legislation on welfare reform 
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in Congress. Last year, the Clinton Administration offered a welfare reform plan 
that would restrict the benefits of women and children on welfare. This plan set 
the tone for debate on welfare reform. 

The Personal Responsibility Act, introduced this session by House 
Republicans, moved the debate on welfare reform dramatically to the right. It is 
the most restrictive welfare reform proposal introduced in Congress thus far. Major 
provisions of the bill include: 

Child Exclusion Policies 

Family Caps. All out-of-wedlock children born to mothers already receiving welfare 
would be ineligible for welfare benefits. This policy includes children who were 
conceived while the mother was working, but who were born while the mother 
was receiving welfare. 

Child exclusion policies are based on two stereotypes about women who receive 
welfare, 1) Women on welfare have additional children to receive an increase in 
AFDC benefits: 2) Women receiving welfare have larger families than the average 
American family. 

To suggest that any woman would have a child to receive an additional $30-100 
per month AFDC benefits is ridiculous. This minimal amount of money is not 
enough to support a child, and is certainly no incentive to have one. This policy 
attempts to coerce poor women's family planning decisions by denying their 
newborn children benefits. Child exclusion policies or family caps hurt the children 
of already impoverished families by denying them resources to survive. 

In addition, the policy suggests that women who receive welfare benefits are more 
likely to have children while receiving welfare benefits. This is also untrue. 

Studies have indicated that women on welfare are less likely to get pregnant than 
non-recipients. Moreover, the average welfare family has less children than other 
families In the United States. Currently, forty-two percent of AFDC families have 
only 1 child. Thiay percent have 2. 

Women have children (rich or poor) for a variety of reasons. Women, regardless 
of their economic status, often become pregnant while taking every precaution 
available to them. Accordingly, women who receive AFDC benefits should not be 
denied the same rights guaranteed to most other women in America -• the freedom 
to have complete autonomy in making family planning decisions. 

Refusing Aid For Unmarried Teenaged Mothers and Their Children. Children born 
to unmarried teenagers under the age of 16 will be permanently ineligible for AFDC 
and housing assistance. States will have the option of extending the age of 
ineligibility to 20. 

PRA emphasizes out-of-wedlock births among teenagers as a major cause of 
welfare dependency. Teen pregnancy has often been unfairly characterized as the 
main reason for welfare dependency and poverty among women. While it is 
certainly important to prevent teen pregnancy it is not the main cause of poverty 
and welfare dependency among women. Welfare dependency is caused by an 
array of reasons such as unemployment, lack of employment skills or education, 
lack of child care etcetera. 

Blaming teenagers for welfare dependency and poverty also cannot be 
substantiated since few welfare recipients are teen mothers. Of 4,375,000 welfare 
households, only 8.1% are headed by teen mothers. Minors, or those under the 
age of 18 make up less than 1.2% of the 8.1% of welfare households headed by 
teenagers. 

Since the PRA would unfairly deny benefits to those teenagers who have children 
out-of-wedtock, this proposal tacitly coerces teens into marriage. While there is 
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certainly evidence which suggests that children are better off in families with 
fathers than without, there is no evidence which suggests that welfare is the 
primary reason for out-of-wedlock births. 

PatfnHy EstabUshmant Raguhamants. All children for whom paternity has not 
been established will be denied AFDC. Since there are no requirements for the 
father to participate in paternity establishment, children can remain ineligible for 
AFDC even if the mother fully cooperates with the state by providing information 
on the father. 

According to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, paternity establishment 
requirements would deny benefits to 29% of children currently receiving 
assistance. As I am sure that most of you are aware, many states are currently 
overburdened with paternity cases now. This new requirement would place an 
additional burden on many states who are already ill-equipped to deal with the 
cases they have. Moreover, since children will not be eligible for benefits until 
after paternity establishment, poor families, particularly poor children, will have to 
do without food, without housing, without shelter until the state completes its 
paperwork and investigative requirements. 

This provision also discriminates against poor women, since it is only required of 
women who are receiving AFDC benefits. It is voluntary for all other women 
whose child support awards are being enforced by the state. The NBWHP would 
recommend that states strongly encourage women to help establish paternity. 
However, there should not be a two-tiered system of child support enforcement 
requirements for women who are receiving welfare benefits and those who are not. 

Establishment of State-Run Orphanages 

States will have the option to use money "saved" from denying assistance to poor 
mothers and children, to establish state-run orphanages, foster care programs and 
adoption assistance programs. 

This is probably the most disturbing provision of the PRA. This provision, belies 
the hypocrisy of this welfare reform proposal. While the PRA emphasizes 
responsibility, self-sufficiency and "fantily values" Its "tough love* provisions will 
instead lead poor families to give up their children because of destitution. 

Orphanages are full of children who have been abused or neglected by their 
parents. That is why orphanages were created. They were not created to house 
children who have families that love and care for them. This provision is an 
assault on poor families. Instead of giving minimal assistance for poor families to 
stay intact, the federal government would give money to orphanages with this 
proposal. This is not the kind of "tough love” most Americans want to see. 

Life Time Limits for Receipt of Benefiu and Participation In Work Programs 

States will have the option to cut off AFDC benefits to families after 2 years. 

States must limit wel^re and workfare benefits to 5 years. Both of these time 
limits include participation in work programs of at least one year. After reaching 
the time limit, a family will be permanently ineligible from receiving AFDC benefits. 
Children living with grandparents on Social Security will also be subject to the 
states' time limits for AFDC. 

All AFDC recipients will be required to work 35 hours per week. There are no 
exemptions from this requirement. Parents with infants or disabled children are 
required to work even though this bill has no childcare provisions. 

The major flaw of this provision, is that it does not address the issue of 
unemployment. Unemployment is one of the major causes of welfare dependency. 
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If there is no mechanism to ensure that the poor will have an economic safety net 
when there are no jobs in their state or community, life time limits on benefits and 
work requirements are unreasonable and cruel. 

"Gag Rule" on Abortion Counseling and Services 

Savings generated by cuts to welfare programs can not be used to fund programs 
that provide counseling on abortion, or to fund abortion services. Despite 
bipartisan opposition to past "Gag Rule" legislation, this provision would prevent 
health providers who receive federal funding from giving women full and accurate 
information about their health decisions. 

Women have a right to full information about health services that are legally 
available to them. The federal government must not interfere with a woman's right 
to have full information about all health options and services available to her. 

Cuts in Aid to Families 

The PRA would demand drastic cuts in AFOC, the Special Supplemental Feeding 
Program for Women Infants and Children (WIC). the school lunch program and 
other programs designed to help the poor. PRA merges the food stamp program, 
WIC and the school lunch program in to one block grant. This block grant will be 
placed several billion dollars below current funding levels, thereby drastically 
reducing the number of families and children who will have access to these 
services. The bill would eliminate the "entitlement" status of these programs and 
would also set a limit on how much could be spent on the block grant each year. 

NBWHP is very concerned about any proposals which would block grant AFDC and 
food programs for the poor. Under block grants, if a state receives significantly 
less funding than it would have if the program had remained an entitlement, states 
would be forced to cut resources to the poor. I am also deeply concerned that 
cuts to programs such as AFDC and food stamps will be the first on the table for 
annual budget cuts by Congress if these programs are block granted. 

IMPACT OF PRA ON POOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

The PRA will have a devastating impact on poor families, particularly 
children. According to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, over five million 
children who would be eligible for aid under current law, will be denied assistance 
under the PRA. As a direct result of the policies under PRA, many families will be 
unable to provide the basic necessities of food and shelter for their children. 
Moreover, since cuts will be made to programs that specifically provide food to 
poor children like the school lunch program and WIC, these cuts portend long term 
health consequences for America's poor children. 

Although the "Contract with America’ was introduced under the guise of 
creating a more "family friendly America", its welfare reform proposal actually 
encourages the destruction of families. PRA gives states the resources to establish 
orphanages for poor children, but denies these same benefits and resources to 
millions of poor families. While we would agree that changes must be made to the 
welfare system, policies which take benefits from teenaged mothers and their 
children and deny benefits to children born out of wedlock, do not reform the 
welfare system -- they destroy poor families. 

Conservatives are fond of saying, that welfare does not promote "family 
values". PRA assaults the very tenets of "family values" by encouraging the 
institutionalization of poor children; increasing homelessness by denying housing 
benefits to poor families; and promoting hunger by reducing food and nutrition 
programs. If we are to have a society that truly values families and children 
regardless of their economic status, we must acknowledge that families need a 
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safety net of basic necessities, including food and shelter, in order to survive. PRA 
does not provide this safety net. As a nation that values its families and children, 
this is the very least that we should expect from any welfare reform proposal 
passed by Congress. 

II. NBWHP'S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR WELFARE REFORM 


The National Black Women's Health Project INBWHP) believes that in order to 
move (ow'income people out of poverty, a complete overhaul of the welfare reform 
system Is necessary. We would make the following suggestions for comprehensive 
reform: 

Comprehensive Job Creation Strategy 

The main objective of welfare reform should be to facilitate the movement of 
low-income families from a system that perpetuates a lifelong cycle of 
dependency on government benefits. A commitment by Congress to enact 
welfare reform legislation that provides employment for those who want to 
work, is a first step towards ensuring that welfare recipients break the cycle 
of dependency. A comprehensive job creation strategy is necessary to 
accomplish this goal. 

Congress must acknowledge its acceptance of a consistent targeted national 
unemployment rate of 6% (13 million unemployed). In doing so. Members 
must assess the impact of this implicit policy target on the ability of all 
people to find employment. As a first step In addressing this Issue, welfare 
reform must promote the principles of full employment. It should include a 
comprehensive program to ensure that there is a job for everyone who wants 
a job. A comprehensive job creation strategy must ensure that jobs provide 
liveable wages. 

States should be given economic incentives to develop programs that will 
enable welfare recipients to move into public/private sector jobs without 
government coercion. The use of tax breaks or partial wage subsidies can 
be used as an incentive for employers to provide employment to welfare 
recipients. In addition, low income working families (at or below the federal 
poverty level) must be allowed continued receipt of benefits such as food 
stamps and Medicaid. 

Raising the National Minimum Wage 

True welfare reform must promote self-sufficiency and independence. 
Congress must raise the national minimum wage as part of the strategy for 
reform. The tnabillty to find employment that provides a liveable wage is 
the primary reason cited by low-income families who have temporarily 
received welfare benefits. Raising the minimum wage to an appropriate 
level, adjusting yearly for inflation, would be a significant step towards 
securing economic independence for low income families. 

Continued expansion of the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) would also help 
to increase the wages of low-income workers. The EITC allows workers to 
receive an advance credit of up to 60%. The expanded EITC raises a 
minimum wage job ($4.25 per hour to $6.00 per hour) for an employee with 
2 or more children. 

Universal Health Care Reform 

Welfare reform legislation cannot be accomplished without universal health 
care. Many welfare recipients are trapped in a system of dependency 
because they cannot find employment that provides health care benefits for 
their families. Universal health care coverage for families will enable 
recipients to leave the welfare system without the fear of losing health 
coverage for their families. 
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Newly employed welfare recipients must have continued coverage under the 
Medicaid Program. In addition, the working poor must have access to health 
care coverage. A good first step towards increasing coverage for the 
working poor under incremental reform legislation would include phased-in 
employer mandates. 

Housing 

Adequate housing, rent subsidies and standard public housing must be an 
integrated part of comprehensive welfare reform. Demonstration programs 
must be provided that allow for community involvement. Programs which 
allow families to move into “mainstream" housing or apartment units through 
housing or rent vouchers must be given priority. In addition, every effort 
must be made to increase the availability of public housing for low-income 
families. 

Education/Training 

States must be given the necessary resources to provide welfare recipients 
with educational opportunities and job training. These services however, 
must not be prerequisites for receiving welfare benefits. Educational 
opportunities should include post secondary education (college) or vocational 
training which place an emphasis on the development of skills. This will help 
recipients achieve independence and self-sufficiency rather than temporary 
employment. 

Child Care 

Comprehensive welfare reform legislation must include child care. Funding 
for child care is necessary for the working poor to help them stay self- 
sufficient. Lack of child care or money for child care Is often a major 
impedient for the working poor. The same holds true for families when 
leaving the welfare system. Since child care costs are often higher than a 
family's take home pay, many families are often economically worse off 
paying for child care when employed than under the welfare system. 

Currently, welfare recipients enrolled in the JOBS Program receive child care 
while working, in training programs or when enrolled in school. They also 
receive child care for up to 1 year after leaving welfare for employment. In 
order to help move families out of the welfare system, the provision of child 
care is mandatory for all welfare recipients. Also, the promotion of child 
care in the workplace and within the public school system should be a top 
priority. States must receive additional funding to provide these services. 

Child Support Enforcement 

Mandatory paternity establishment before receipt of welfare benefits is not 
an effective mechanism to provide support for poor women and their 
families. Welfare'benefits should not be linked to paternity establishment. 

The amount of child support awards must be increased to reflect the needs 
of families. Stricter child support enforcement guidelines are also necessary 
under reform. Federal requirements which mandate the revocation of 
professional licenses and enforcement of child support orders and awards 
may help in the collection of some payments. However, in Black 
communities that are already overburdened with high unemployment levels, 
this could prove to be ineffective. 

Family Support 

Welfare reform legislation should place an emphasis on improving the quality 
of life for families. Support programs such as parenting classes, nutrition 
and substance abuse programs and the elimination of policies which penalize 
two-parent households must be included in any proposal enacted by 
Congress. 
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Transportation 

Access to transportation is necessary to participate in job training, education 
programs, job interviews and child care. These services must be covered 
under welfare reform legislation. 

Caseworkers 

Caseworker training is an important component of welfare reform. Because 
of declining state resources, caseworkers are often overworked. As a result, 
the amount of time spent with welfare recipients is limited and structured. 
More resources should be spent on increasing the number of qualified 
caseworkers to better enable them to meet the needs of the people they 
serve, in addition, training in conflict resolution and cultural sensitivity is 
necessary to help caseworkers deal effectively with the people they are 
employed to help. 

Program Administration 

Administrative simplification should be a top priority of welfare reform. The 
distribution of and application for welfare benefits should be simplified in 
order to reduce the costs of administering the program. In addition, the 
administration of welfare benefits must reflect the needs of the recipients. 
Community-based social service offices with Saturday or evening hours will 
help to accommodate those recipients who are working. 


Legislators have attempted to address welfare reform issues for the past 60 years. 
In those 60 years of failed social experiments on the poor, welfare recipients have 
rarely been asked what they need. There is no magic solution for poverty, 
unemployment or welfare dependency. However, as a first step, Members of 
Congress must recognize the true problems of the welfare system. Most of our 
recommendations for welfare reform legislation, may not be politically popular or 
expedient, but they must be seriously considered as suggestions to current 
legislative proposals. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you for your testimony. 

We will now go to questions. Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. No questions. 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Pitts, let me once again say hello. I had the opportunity to 
appear with him last week on a nationally televised show. 

You mentioned something that night about the marriage penalty. 
I know we are talking about welfare reform, but in this Contract 
With America, as we know that this Contract is calling for $2 bil- 
lion to be thrown at this problem. I bring this marriage penalty up, 
because when we talk about children in poverty and the welfare 
cycle itself, you raised the question in the context of welfare reform 
the other night on this talk show. Will $2 billion really respond to 
this problem? You talked about how you were just recently married 
and talked about the marriage penalty and what harm it has 
caused many working poor families in this country. 

Mr. Pitts. I would like to thank you, Mr. Ford, for putting me 
on the spot. There is certainly no doubt about it, it is an inad- 
equate number. But we do know that the marriage tax penalty dis- 
courages families at its very basis. What we do know works is fam- 
ily. It keeps us from reeling into the problem of welfare and pov- 
erty. 

Certainly, I am not suggesting that H.R. 4 is the end-all bill to 
everything. I think I had earlier said H.R. 4605 in the last session 
had some great parts to it. What I would say, though, is that we 
need to take steps in the right direction. Some people would say 
they are not enough, some people say they do not go far enough. 
All I know is what has been happening for the last 60 years has 
not worked, and I think in that regard we need to get rid of the 
marriage tax penalty. 

I think we need to take a look at providing alternatives to 
government-subsidized child care and start getting back into the 
family care and the kinship care that will provide children an op- 
portunity to benefit. No one is suggesting that a child is being pe- 
nalized while their mother transitions back into the work force, 
gets the training necessary by living with an adequate, capable, 
and willing family member. 

Mr. Ford. Education and training naturally is a key component 
for the welfare population in general. But what about the job-ready 
population? Statistics show us that about 65 percent of all adults 
who are able to work move off the welfare rolls within the first 24 
months. The problem with that is that in the first year about 35 
percent come back on the rolls, and over a 2- or 3-year period up 
to about 60 percent of those who left the rolls ease back into the 
welfare population. 

Is there any magic in this Contract With America about 2 years, 
no work, no training, you are automatically cut off of your cash 
benefits of welfare? Is there any magic in waiting 2 years for those 
who might be job-ready, if we are going to give States the flexibility 
to create these JOBS Programs that would allow them to move off 
the welfare rolls right away, providing of course that you have case 
managers willing to work in these JOBS Programs or enough flexi- 
bility in the States’ JOBS Programs to look at the earned income 
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tax credits and to look at what the administration proposed in its 
bill last year about a disregard for food stamps, that would make 
work a lot more attractive than welfare is today? 

Mr. Pitts. I think 2 is not a magic number. I think one of the 
great things we have as Americans, though, is the ability to rise 
to meet the occasion. I think Justice Brandeis was writing at the 
turn of the century in an opinion that the courts have a respon- 
sibility to hand down models of expected behavior in all its deci- 
sions. I think the Congress has an opportunity to do the same 
thing. 

As a serviceman in the early eighties, when we required that 
people no longer have criminal records, when they have a high 
school education, we found that we had one of the most profes- 
sional armies, and we did it because we set a standard and we ex- 
pected people to reach out and achieve that standard. 

I think if we tell people 2 years and you are out, there will be 
people that fall through the cracks. But, by and large, I think peo- 
ple will rise to the occasion. We have done it in every circumstance 
where Americans have been challenged individually and as a Na- 
tion, and I think the Congress 

Mr. Ford. A one-size-fits-all really does not apply to the welfare 
population overall, because there are those who will move onto wel- 
fare because of the loss of a job or because of problems that might 
be within the economy. What happens to that hardcore group that 
will in fact need education and training in order for them to break 
this vicious cycle of welfare that they have been trapped in for so 
long? My time is up, so I guess if you take 10 seconds to try to re- 
spond to that. 

Mr. Pitts. I promise I will try to deal with you and your staff 
on that issue, and we will continue to explore it together. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Just a couple of comments. Ms. Archambault, as I am reading 
through H.R. 4, there is here a statement that if we go the block 
grant route, a portion of that would be distributed to the States, 
that a separate portion would go to the Indian tribes. 

Ms. Archambault. It will go to the tribes? 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. 

Ms. Archambault. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. Ms. Wolfe, I just wanted to comment that I thought 
your statement was excellent, and your advocacy for higher edu- 
cation for women is very badly needed, and we have to figure out 
how to help to get that done. 

I thank the panelists very much. You have been very informative 
and very helpful to all of us. Thank you. 

The next panel is composed of Ethel Zelenske, staff attorney for 
the National Senior Citizens Law Center of the Philadelphia Wel- 
fare Rights Organization; William Parshall, deputy managing di- 
rector, Special Needs Housing, Office of the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Don MacAllister, founder of the Orange County 
WORI^, Orange County, California; Robert E. Friedman, chair- 
man, Corporation for Enterprise Development; and James Gold- 
stein, benefits coordinator for the AIDS Project of the East Bay, 
Oakland, California. 
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Why don’t we begin with Ms. Zelenske. 

STATEMENT OF ETHEL ZELENSKE, STAFF ATTORNEY, 

NATIONAL SENIOR CITIZENS LAW CENTER, PHILADELPHIA 

WELFARE RIGHTS ORGANIZATION 

Ms. Zelenske. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 

I am an attorney who has represented persons in SSI cases for 
more than 15 years. My testimony will focus on the need to retain 
SSI as an entitlement program. 

SSI is the only national effort to date that insures that poor, 
aged, blind and disabled persons receive a minimum income. Since 
its inception in 1972 when it replaced more than 1,300 State and 
local programs, SSI has saved millions of the most vulnerable per- 
sons in this country from dire destitution. It has provided a means 
for these individuals to avoid institutionalization and to lead inde- 
pendent lives in our communities. 

Two notable examples of former clients of mine among the hun- 
dreds I represented include a 62-year-old woman with terminal 
stomach cancer. Her only other income was a $200 per month So- 
cial Security retirement check, and the reason it was so low was 
because she had been employed as a domestic worker all of her life 
and her employers had failed to pay enough taxes into the system. 

Another client was a mentally retarded woman who had spent 
most of her life in a State mental retardation facility. Upon release, 
her family abused her and she was unceremoniously and quite in- 
appropriately dumped in a State hospital for mentally ill persons. 
SSI helped secure a supervised living arrangement for her in the 
community where she was eventually able to work in a supervised 
setting. 

These cases exemplify the need to retain SSI as an entitlement. 
If the status is removed and the appropriation proves inadequate, 
Solomon-like decisions would have to be made that would impact 
these types of eligible individuals. 

Currently, I focus on the needs of poor elderly persons, in par- 
ticular, vulnerable elderly populations such as women and persons 
of color. Unfortunately, their needs for the SSI Program is greater 
than ever. Census Bureau statistics indicate that the number of 
poor elderly persons continues to climb, especially among these vul- 
nerable populations. 

For instance, elderly women are twice as likely as elderly men 
to be poor. Elderly Hispanics are twice as likely, and elderly blacks 
three times as likely as elderly whites to be poor. The additive ef- 
fects of sex, race and age is dramatic. More than one-half of black 
women age 75 or older are poor. 

In addition, women do not benefit from the Social Security sys- 
tem as much as men do. On average, women’s Social Security re- 
tirement benefits are only three-fourths that of men, yet women 
rely more on Social Security benefits for a higher percentage of 
their income. Despite the need for SSI, repeated studies have 
shown that only about 50 percent of eligible elderly persons receive 
SSI. 

Even though SSI on its own is not enough to raise people out of 
poverty, since it represents only 75 percent of the poverty guide- 
lines, it nevertheless has served to alleviate the poverty of vulner- 
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able elderly persons. Undoubtedly, the poverty rate among the over 
2 million elderly persons on SSI would be higher without the pro- 
gram. 

For example, over 64 percent of aged SSI recipients also receive 
Social Security retirement benefits which are below the SSI level. 
As I noted earlier, women in particular benefit from the supple- 
ment provided by SSI. Overall, over 78 percent of elderly SSI re- 
cipients are women. Women also rely on SSI at an earlier age, 
since the majority of blind and disabled recipients are women. 

Finally, I urge the Subcommittee to carefully consider restric- 
tions in the eligibility of legal immigrants. On a personal level, the 
experience of my own father exemplifies the concerns of immi- 
grants who, for a variety of reasons, are unable to become citizens. 
He came to the United States in 1949 as a 50-year-old refugee after 
World War II. He was illiterate and worked for over 20 years at 
minimum wage, with no health insurance until Medicare was cre- 
ated. He did not draw Social Security retirement benefits until age 
70, because he continued to work. His monthly benefit amount was 
quite low, given his salary. 

He tried on three occasions to become a citizen and failed the 
test all three times because he could not read or write in English. 

Despite his years of hard work, he would not have been eligible 
for SSI under H.R. 4, first, because it would be available to refu- 
gees only during their first 6 years in the country, and second, be- 
cause it is available to these immigrants only once they are over 
75 years old. 

In conclusion, I urge the Subcommittee not to throw the baby out 
with the bathwater. Specific concerns about the SSI can be ad- 
dressed without destroying the fundamental nature of the program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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The National Senior Citizens Law Center (NSCLC) provides national 
advocacy and support services on behalf of poor persons with specific emphasis on 
representing the interests of the lowest income elderly people, particularly women 
and racial and ethnic minorities. One of NSCLC's priority areas is increasing income 
security for low-income elderly persons, including the Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) program. 

Lost in the debate over problems in the program is the fact that SSI is the only 
national effort by the federal government to assure that needy aged, blind and 
disabled persons receive a minimum income. The program has saved millions of the 
most vulnerable persons in this country from dire destitution and has provided a 
means for elderly and disabled individuals to live outside of institutions and to be 
independent. 

H.R. 4 proposes to eliminate the entitlement status of the Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) program and impose an annual spending cap on SSI, My 
statement analyzes the impaa such changes would have on individuals who are 
currently eligible for SSI, in particular, poor elderly persons. 

As an entitlement, SSI has been available to every eligible person and has been 
responsive to unforeseeable factors, such as economic downturns or increased 
numbers of poor elderly persons. However, if the entitlement status of SSI were 
eliminated and appropriated funds proved to be insufficient in a given year, eligible 
elderly and disabled persons could be affected in the following ways: 

♦ Further applications might not be taken from eligible individuals 

♦ Eligible elderly and disabled individuals might be placed on waiting lists 

♦ Benefits to current recipients could be reduced 

♦ Cost-of-living adjustments could be reduced or eliminated 

♦ More persons could become homeless or remain in institutions due to the loss 
or unavailability of cash assistance 

In addition, many States fund projeas that assist disabled adults and children who 
receive state benefits to apply for SSL These disabled individuals, even if found 
eligible, would no longer have a right to receive SSI. 
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As described below, it is critical that the entitlement status of SSI be retained 
and that no spending cap be imposed. SSI remains an integral part of the "safety net" 
for millions of vulnerable persons living in the United States. Concerns about 
particular issues should be addressed without changing the fundamental nature of the 
program. 


I. WHY SSI WAS CREATED: THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL UNIFORM 
PROGRAM OF BASIC SUPPORT TO NEEDY PERSONS 

Prior to 1972, the federal government provided matching grants to the States 
for their means-tested programs of Old-Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Biind (AB), 
and Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled (APTD). The grant program, 
intended to encourage States to adopt such programs,’ resulted in 1300 separate 
state and local programs with differing eligibility requirements and payment levels, 
including some with very low benefit amounu. Other programs had spedfic 
eligibility requirements that discouraged needy persons from seeking assistance. 

Congress responded to criticisms about the State and local programs by 
passing legislation in 1972 which created the SSI program.’ The objeaive of the 
program was to replace the 1300 State and local programs with a nationally uniform 
program of basic support to needy persons wfro are aged, blind and disabled. 

In providing a program with national uniform eligibility standards and 
payment levels. Congress specifically intended that SSI would provide: 

• An income floor for aged, blind, or disabled persons whose income and 
resources were below specified levels and which would lift them out of poverty; 

• Eligibility requirements and benefit standards that were nationally uniform; 

• Incentives and opportunities for those recipients able to work or to be 
rehabilitated which would enable them to inaease their independence; 

• An efficient and economical method of providing this assistance; 

• Inducements to encourage States to provide supplementation of the basic 
federal benefit; 

• Appropriate coordination of the SSI program with the Title II Social Security 
programs. Medical Assistance and food programs.’ 


'Trout and Mattson, A 10-Year Reviert of the Supplemental Security Income Program, 47 Soc. Sec. 
Bull. 3 (Ian. 1984) (hminufter " 1 0-Year Review of SSr). 

• ’Sodal Security Amendments of 1972, Pub. L No. 92-603. 

’SSI Modernization Project, Final Report (f the Experts, at 5 (Aug. 1992); lOYear Review of SSI 

at 3-4. 
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II. THE NEED FOR THE PROGRAM STILL EXISTS AS THE NUMBER OF POOR 

PERSONS CONTINUES TO INCREASE 

While SSI has helped to alleviate the most severe effects of poverty, it does not 
lift eligible individuals from poverty. While originally intended to reach the poverty 
line, SSI payments have never risen to that level: the current benefit level represents 
only 75% of the poverty line for an individual and 90% for a couple. 

After many years of a dramatic decline in the poverty rate among elderly 
persons* in this country, thanks in large part to federal programs like Social Security, 
the problem appears to be on the increase. Recent Census Bureau data indicate that 
the number of elderly persons who are poor has steadily grown over the past few 
years. In 1992, about 4 million elderly persons, 12.9% of the elderly population, 
lived in poverty.^ 

According to the General Accounting Office (GAO), this figure may in fact 
underestimate the magnitude of poverty among elderly persons. A 1 992 report by 
the GAO, Elderly Americans: Health, Housing, and Nutrition Caps Between the Poor and 
Nonpoor,'’ studied the size and charaaeristics of the poor and near poor elderly 
population and the extent to which poor elderly persons receive services from 
principal federal programs, including SSI. Relying on 1990 Census Bureau data, this 
report starkly portrays that certain groups of elderly Americans have not benefitted 
from the general economic improvements experienced by the elderly population as a 
whole; 


► Elderly women were nearly twice as likely as elderly men to be poor or near 
poor. 

► Elderly Hispanics were twice and elderly Blacks three times as likely as elderly 
Whites to be poor or near poor. 

► Persons over the age of 75 were almost twice as likely as persons between 65 
and 74 to be poor or near poor. 

► The additive effect of sex, race, and age was dramatic: More than half of all 
Black women over the age of 75 were poor or near poor in 1990.^ 

Unfortunately, the GAO's findings remain valid. The more current Census 
Bureau data shows that: 

► One of the largest declines in income occurred in the oldest age group, 75 years 
and over. 

► Women aged 65 to 74 experienced larger declines in income than men of that 
age. 


*"EIderly persons" refers to individuals who are aged 65 or older. 

^Unless otherwise indicted, the source for statistics from the U.S. Bureau of Census is the 
March 1 993 Current Population Survey regarding data on income of households in the United States 
for calendar year 1992. 

''GAO/PEMD-92-29, June 1992, p.2 ("GAO Report"). 

^GAO Report at 2. 
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► The Black elderly population is still more than three times and the Hispanic 
elderly population is twice as likely to be poor as the White elderly 
population. 

► Black elderly women remain among the most vulnerable groups in our 
population. They were more likely to live in poverty than any other segment 
of the elderly population, nearly 38%. 

The need for SSI becomes even more pronounced in more closely scrutinizing 
the Social Security retirement benefits program. While there is general agreement 
that the latter program has prevented many elderly persons from being poor, the data 
indicates that women do not benefit as much as men. 

For instance, women generally have lower primary insurance amounts (PIAs) 
than men, only about 76% of that for retired men.* In fact, nearly three times as 
many women as men had PIAs below $450.00, an amount that, in the absence of 
other income, would qualify the individual for an SSI payment.’ This figure is even 
more significant since more women than men rely on Social Security income for a 
higher percentage of their income. 

Despite the increasing need for the SSI program, studies have consistently 
shown that the participation rate in SSI by eligible elderly persons remains low. The 
statistics themselves indicate that a gap exists between those in need of the program 
and those who actually receive SSI: while 4 million elderly persons live in poverty, 
only about 2 million receive SSI. Further, in contrast to the 89% of poor households 
in which all members were 65 or over and received Social Security benefits, only 
28% of poor elderly persons lived in households receiving means-tested cash 
assistance, primarily SSI.'* 

Other studies indicate that only about 50% of elderly eligible persons receive 
SSI. Participation rates vary greatly depending on living arrangement and by age, 
gender, and race'^: 

► Only 30% of eligible couples (vs. 66% of eligible individuals) participate. 

► Only 48% of eligible persons receiving Social Security benefits participate. 

► Participation among eligible women is lower than among eligible men (53% vs. 
57%). 


*The average PIA for women was $580.70 and $759.20 for men. Social Security Bull. Annual 
Statistical Supp. 1994 at 183-84 (Aug. 1994). 

*13.7% of men and 36% of women had PIAs below $450 in December 1993. Social Security 
Bull. Annual Statistical Supp. 1994 at 212. 

'’in 1990. for retried men. the ratio of soda] security income to total income was 0.46. 
compared with a ration of 0.55 for retried women. Social Security Bull. Annual Statistical Supp. 1 992 at 
186 (Jan. 1993). 

"GAO Report at 7. 40. 

’^See Shells. Bamow. Chaurette. Constantine. Elderly Persons Eligible for Participating in the 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) Program (U.S. Dept, of HHS. Contract No. HHS- 1 — 86-005 1 , Final 
Report. Ian. 1990). 
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Participation among eligible persons age 65 through 69 remains lower (48%) 
than for persons age 70 to 79 (57%). but declines again for persons age 80 or 
more (55%). 


III. SSI BENEFITS PARTICULAR VULNERABLE GROUPS, SUCH AS POOR 

WOMEN AND OLDER PERSONS. 

Attached to this statement is "A Profile of the SSI Program" which is based on 
Social Security Administration statistics. The conclusion to be drawn from the 
profile is that the SSI program has served to alleviate the poverty of elderly persons 
and other vulnerable groups. As indicated by the following highlights, there can be 
no doubt that their poverty rate would be higher if they did not receive SSI: 

> For many recipients, SSI serves to supplement other income they receive. 

• Over 64% of SSI recipients age 65 years or more also receive Social 
Security retirement benefits. Overall, almost 40% of all SSI 
recipients, receive Social Security benefits in addition to their SSl.'^ 
Elderly women, in particular, profit from eligibility for SSI to 
supplement Social Security retirement benefits, given their lower benefit 
amounts and greater reliance on Social Security. 

» Women comprise nearly 78% of aged SSI recipients. 

• Women also comprise 56.4% of blind recipients and 55% of disabled 
recipients 

> 79% of aged SSI recipients are 70 years old or more. 

• 54.3% are age 75 or older, and 35% are age 80 or older. 

> It is more likely that women will rely on SSI at an earlier age. 

• Starting at age 50, more women than men receive SSI benefits based on 
disability. Poor women, in particular. Black women, are more likely to 
suffer from poorer health, including chronic conditions such as arthritis 
and hypertension which impose funaional limitations.'^ 


IV. CONCLUSION 

The overwhelming evidence indicates that the SSI program has kept many 
poor aged, blind, and disabled persons from destitution. The 1972 legislation passed 
by Congress recogtuzed the inequities in many of the 1 300 State and local programs 
in existence at the time, and thus rejected the "matching grant” approach. It replaced 
the 1 300 disparate programs with a single federal program establishing nationally 
uniform eligibility requirements and payment levels. 


'^The SSI benefit amount is reduced by other income received by the recipient. These 
individuals are eligible to receive enough SSI to at least bring them up to the SSI federal benefit rate 
(plus a $20 general income disregard). 

'^Cynthia Taeuber. Sixty-Five Plus in America at 3-1 1 to 3-1 5 (U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Reports. Special Studies. P23-178. Aug. 1992) 
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We urge this Congress not to return to the situation which existed prior to 
1972 and to maintain the purpose behind the original legislation creating the SSI 
program, including preservation of SSI as an entitlement program and not imposing 
a spending cap. In scrutinizing problems in the program, the Congress should find 
solution to those specific problems which do not change the fundamental nature of 
the SSI program. 
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A PROFILE OF THE SSI PROGRAM 


What is SSI? 

Supplemental Security Income or 'SSI’ is a federal program providing Income assistance to 
poor individuals who are age 65 or older, blind, or disabled, and who meet Income and 
resource requirements. SSI was created In 1972 to provide uniform national standards 
and to replace Individual state programs providing disparate assistance to aged, blind, and 
disabled persons. SSI Is administered by the Social Security Administration. 


Who receives SSI? 

In 1 994, over 6 million poor elderly, disabled and blind persons received SSI: 

♦ 35% were aged 65 or older 

♦ 52% were blind or disabled adults under 65 

e 1 3% were blind or disabled children 

About 1 1 % of recipients are legal aliens. SSI benefits are not available to individuals who 

are Illegal aliens. 


How much SSI is received? 

In 1995, the maximum federal SSI benefit Is S4S8 for an individual and $687 for a 
couple. 

Although SSI helps to significandy reduce the effects of poverty. It does not lift eligible 
Individuals from poverty. While originally Intended to reach the poverty line, SSI payments 
have never risen to that level: the current benefit level represents only 75% of the poverty 
line for an Individual and 90% for a couple. To reduce the gap, additional supplements 
are provided in 27 states and the District of Griumbla to certain categories of SSI 
recipients. 


For many recipients, SSI serves to supplement other income they receive. 

The SSI benefit amount is reduced by other Income received by the recipient. In June 
1 994, the average monthly SSI amount was $32 1 .42 which Is less than the full benefit 
rate. 

Nearly one-half of SSI recipients, 48.8%, receive Income from other sources. Including 
Social Security benefits, averaging about $320 per month. They are eligible to receive 
enough SSI to at least bring them up to the SSI federal benefit rate (plus a $20 general 
income disregard). 

Almost 40% of all SSI recipients, counting for 2.4 million persons, receive Social Security 
benefits in addition to their SSI. This Includes: 

• Over 64% of recipients age 65 years or older, nearly one million persons 

• Neariy 37% of blind recipients, over 30,(XX) persons; and 

• Nearly 32% of disabled recipients, about 1.4 million persons 

Without SSI, many SSI recipients would fall further Into poverty, resulUng in homelessness 
and institutionalization, and the inability to purchase basic necessities, since the vast 
majority, 92.5%, live in their own household. 
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Particular vulnerable groups, such as poor women and older persons, benefit 

from the SSI program. 

Women comprise nearly 60% of SSI recipients: 

• 73.8% of aged recipients 

• 56.4% of blind recipients 

• 55% of disabled recipients 

SSI provides valuable assistance to older Individuals: 

• The vast majority of aged SSI recipients, 79%, are age 70 or older. 54.3% are 
age 75 or older, and 35% are age 80 or older. 

• About 45% of disabled recipients are age 50 or older. 

• It Is more likely that women will rely on SSI at an earlier age. Starting at age 50, 
more women than men receive SSI benefits based on disability. 

Vulnerable disabled persons are also major beneficiaries of the SSI program: 

• 24% of disabled adults, over 500,000 persons, receive SSI benefits based on 
mental retardation 

• Nearly 40% of disabled children, over 280,000, receive SSI based on mental 
retardation 

• Nearly 33% of disabled adults receive SSI based on mental Illness. The number of 
Individuals receiving SSI because of substance addiction represents a small fraction of 
all Individuals receiving SSI, between 1 % and 2%. 


SS/ provides work incentives to recipients. 

The SSI program Includes work Incentive provisions which are very beneficial to recipients 
who remain disabled and condnue to meet resource limits but are able to work. These 
programs Include: 

• Continued eligibility for cash benefits so long as earnings, after appropriate 
deductions, still permit the person to receive an SSI benefiL 

« Extended Medicaid coverage when earned Income exceeds the point at which the 
recipient Is eligible for an SSI cash benefit. Continued Medicaid coverage continues 
so long as disability continues and earnings alone are Inadequate to meet medical 
needs. 

• "Plans for Achieving Self-Support" (PASS). Under a PASS, the Individual Is 
permitted to take part of his or her Income and save It for a specific purpose related 
to becoming more self-supporting, such as education, vocational training, or some 
other occupational purpose. The amount that is saved Is not treated as "Income" or 
as a "resource" for SSI purposes long as it is being saved for the purpose of the 
PASS. 


The sources for these statistics are: 

1. Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement. 1994. 

2. Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 57, No. 3. Fall 1994 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Ms. Zelenske. 

We have been notified that we have a vote, but we would like 
to take testimony from one more person and then break, and we 
will convene as soon as we get back from the vote. 

So we would like to hear now from William Parshall. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. PARSHALL, DEPUTY MANAGING 

DIRECTOR, SPECIAL NEEDS HOUSING, CITY OF 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Parshall. Thank you. Good afternoon. My name is William 
Parshall. I am Deputy Managing Director for the city of Philadel- 
phia. In this role, I coordinate the city’s homeless programs and 
more recently have coordinated the city’s response to welfare cuts 
enacted by our State legislature. 

I am going to focus my remarks today on the impact of welfare 
reform on large cities. And if I may leave you with one point today, 
it is that cities must have a seat at the table when welfare reform 
is being drafted by the States or waivers are being asked from the 
Federal Government. Except for recipients, no other constituency 
has as much interest in what happens to welfare reform than may- 
ors of large cities. 

In Philadelphia, 15 percent of our population is on AFDC; 25 per- 
cent are on some form of cash assistance, and fully one-third of 
Philadelphia’s population receives medical assistance. 

The value of SSI, AFDC, and food stamps together account for 
$1 billion in Philadelphia, and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania’s two largest cities, account for approximately half of the 
State’s AFDC caseload. 

Does that mean that large cities will necessarily oppose welfare 
reform? Of course not. Long-term dependency on public assistance 
represents a drain on our tax base; it represents a drain in terms 
of our local labor markets; and we, as a city government, invest sig- 
nificant resources in providing care for the poor, child welfare serv- 
ices, and other forms of assistance. 

However, an inadequate Federal welfare reform bill or an inad- 
equate State plan that does not provide for incentives to hire per- 
sons who are on pubhc assistance, child care, and some provision 
for continuing medical coverage will, in effect, be an unfunded 
mandate, and the cost of that unfunded mandate will fall upon 
local government, local taxpayers, and the local business commu- 
nity. 

A case in point; Last June, the Pennsylvania General Assembly 
enacted a bill sharply reducing benefits for 15,000 Philadelphia 
citizens. In the State’s estimation, these persons were employable 
and would have had their benefits terminated in 3 months. Most 
would receive either job placement services or only 3 to 4 weeks of 
job counseling. There was only provision for 6 months of job train- 
ing for 800 of the 15,000 persons receiving termination letters. 

A coalition of advocacy groups, and service providers and the city 
of Philadelphia worked to educate the State about the nature of the 
population that they were terminating. Many were about to be ter- 
minated based on computer search records as opposed to actual in- 
dividual case reviews. 
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The result has been that many of the people who originally were 
scheduled to be terminated were found to have long-term physical 
and emotional disabilities. And despite the services that the State 
promised to provide, only 400 of the some 5,000 people who have 
been terminated have actually found employment. 

The city of Philadelphia, as a consequence of this, has had to set 
aside $8 million to pay for additional shelter, rental assistance, and 
food costs for persons who are going to slip through the safety net. 
Of the $8 million, $3 million is local general fund revenues. This 
is money that could have gone to police, fire fighting, or to increase 
other municipal services. 

Without that input, I fear that welfare reform is going to be 
doomed to failure in States, and consequently we would urge that 
the Committee include some provision that mayors of large cities 
have significant input into whatever welfare reform proposals are 
adopted. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of William £. Parshall 

Deputy Managing Director for Special Needs Housing, City of Philadelphia 
Before the Ways and Means Committee, U. S. House of Representatives 
February 2, 1995 


My name is William E. Parshall. I am Deputy Managing Director for Special Needs Housing for the 
City of Philadelphia In that capacity, I direct the City's homeless service policies. J am also 
responsible for coordinating the implementation of the City's response to state welfare cuts to single 
adults aged 45 and above. 

Let me say from the outset that this country’s welfare service system needs reform. The present 
system consists of a confusing array of programs, regulations and prohibitions. It contains inadequate 
work incentives and, beyond financial assistance, doesbttle to assist most recipients in achieving self- 
sufficiency. 

Yet, changing the present welfare system will have enormous impact upon recipients, government, 
taxpayers and a ruinous one for cities if it is not carefully considered. 

If I can leave you with one thought today, it is that large cities must have a seat at the table when 
welfare reform plans are drafted Federal legislation should contain provisions requiring states to 
include mayors of large cities in the redesign of their welfare programs. The U S. Secretary of 
Health and Human Services should be instructed not to allow waivers for states which have not 
thoroughly allowed urban centers to have such input 


Impact of Welfare Reform on Philadelphia 

The value of AFDC. SSI payments and food stamp vouchers in Philadelphia is over $1 billion/year, 
If one incorporates the state supplement to SSI, the value of medical assistance, the earned income 
tax credit, state-funded General Assistance and other programs, the welfare system pumps over $3 
billion a year into Philadelphia's economy. 

Philadelphia's wage tax base is about $24 billion annually. So the $3 billion spent on cash and 
services to Philadelphia's poor has a considerable impact on the City's economy. Many of 
Philadelphia’s neighborhood commercial areas rely upon the cash generated by public assistance 
programs. An abmpt curtailment of benefits, even for 10% of the AFDC population, would have 
serious consequences for neighborhood business as well as for the recipients. 

The City is concerned about the impact of the two-year limit on benefits and the five-year maximum 
cap. "Two years and out" sounds desirable, but the real question is, "out to what"? For the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 48.9% of all AFDC clients currently receiving assistance have been 
receiving assistance for more than two years; 22.9% of the population have been receiving AFDC 
benefits for more than five years. If the two-year cutoff were applied effective October 1, 1995, 
approximately 35,000 adults and 70,000 children in Philadelphia would lose their assistance for 
whatever time period had to transpire until they were eligible for benefits again. Some would obtain 
employment, some would move in with friends or relatives, but many would become homeless. 

If the five-year lifetime maximum were applied effective October 1, 1995, approximately 16,500 
adults and 33,000 children in Philadelphia would lose their benefits with no chance of ever having 
them restored. For Philadelphia's economy to absorb 16,500 low-skill adults at one time is virtually 
impossible. 

Even without welfare benefit cuts, family homelessness has been the fastest increasing segment of the 
homeless population in Philadelphia. During January 1993, the average family census in the City- 
funded shelter system was 1,200 or approximately 45% of our shelter beds. For the past year, it has 
been consistently over 1 ,400 or 60% of our shelter bed system There has been an 1 8% increase in 
demand for shelter between fiscal years 1993 and 1994 Some of the increase has been due to the 
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success the City and the Philadelphia Housing Authority have had in creating new rental units for 
families However, the increase has been due in part to the desperate situation in which families find 
themselves. 

Even if only 1 0% of the 1 6,500 households who have been on AFDC for five years or more found 
their way to the city shelter system, it would require another 5,000 beds above and beyond the 1 ,400 
the City now funds. The aggregate cost of providing food, shelter, intake and case management 
services to families is a minimum of $17/day per person. Annualized, 5,000 more beds would mean 
an increased cost to the City and local taxpayers of $31 million in shelter costs alone 

Furthermore, without rental assistance, cash benefits or the prospects of a job, shelter stays for these 
families might be measured in years instead of months This would become a crippling burden to the 
city, Its taxpayers and its local business community 

One of the most serious concerns the City has with the Personal Responsibility Act is the linking of 
welfare reform with a spending cap of cash assistance, rental assistance and support service programs. 

Congress should be appropriately concerned with both issues However, it is likely that, in the short- 
term, moving large numbers of families from welfare to work will incur significant short-run costs. 
Child care, supported work, tax credits to employers and other associated costs will be necessary to 
move large numbers of persons off welfare into work. However, within several years the benefits 
associated with this should exceed the costs ...cash assistance will decrease, wage and tax bases will 
grow and the culture of dependency will weaken. To link spending caps with welfare reform is likely 
to doom welfare reform 

High concentrations of poverty in cities, neighborhood businesses dependent on the welfare economy, 
homelessness and higher costs to cities ... thus far, the presentation has painted a negative picture of 
welfare reform. 

Does this mean that large cities like Philadelphia should oppose the Personal Responsibility Act, 
President Clinton's welfare reform proposals or other proposals? Absolutely not! Besides recipients 
themselves, no single constituency has more of a vested interest in alleviating poverty than mayors 
of large cities. 

In the long run, no city can be successful if 25% of its population is dependent upon some form of 
cash assistance or one-third depending on Medicaid. AiFDC and General Assistance payments do not 
keep up with the cost of living, thus encouraging crime or the development of an underground 
economy, further weakening the tax base. 

The Rendell Administration firmly believes that cities can no longer rely upon increased federal aid 
to bail us out of our problems It will not Consequently, Philadelphia has been taking the following 
steps to rebuild its economic base and to promote self-sufficiency for low-income residents. 

Welfare to Work: What Philadelphia Can Do 

First and foremost, in January 1994 Mayor Rendell proposed a $2.2 billion economic stimulus 
program to stabilize and grow the City's wage and tax base. The stimulus program consists of four 
major related efforts to spark Philadelphia's economy; Neighborhood Development, Hospitality and 
Tourism, Business Retention and Defense Conversion. 

To fund the stimulus program, the City will allocate $866 million in city-controlled resources, obtain 
nearly $640 million in federal, slate and Delaware River Port Authority funds and leverage these 
funds to attract another $700 million of private investment between now and the end of 1996. 

$755 million of these funds are targeted to neighborhoods. For neighborhoods to attract 
business growth and investment, they must be relieved of blight and maintain a stable core of 
housing. The award of a $100 million federal empowerment zone to Philadelphia and 
Camden, New Jersey, will foster neighborhood redevelopment in three sections of 
Philadelphia. 
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The additional jobs created through the development of a vibrant hospitality and tourism 
sector should employ a significant number of low-income persons long-term in hotels, 
restaurants, parking garages and ancillary enterprises 

The effectiveness of the business retention efforts will help maintain those jobs which 
Philadelphia has now, Including low-skill jobs in the manufacturing sector. 

Defense conversion will replace jobs associated with the defense industry with new 
enterprises. 

The second thing which Philadelphia has done to help itself is to better coordinate the use of its own, 
state and federal resources to fight poverty and to deliver services 

My colleague, Joan Reeves, Commissioner of Human Services, has done an outstanding job working 
v/ith the state government to eliminate the unfair cost burden placed on the city when the state 
consistently failed to pay its share of child welfare costs. The result has been better service. 

Other steps have been taken to coordinate the City’s social spending. 

• The creation of a Children and Families Cabinet will assist in coordinating city and private 
resources behind efforts to preserve and reunite families 

• The creation of a Homeless Services Ctd>inet and a homeless services coordinator has 
facilitated cooperation between and among city agencies 

• The Mayor, President of City Council and the City’s Director of Housing now comprise three 
of the five members of the Philadelphia Housing Authority board Housing Authority policies 
are now coordinated with City housing policies. 

Finally, the City has begun to invest City resources in job training for residents of the City's shelter 
system. Prior to FY 1995, job training was the responsibility of the Philadelphia Private Industry 
Council, County Assistance Offices and non-profit providers who were serving not only homeless but 
ex-convicts and other persons on welfare Over the next three years, a minimum of $2.3 million will 
be invested in providing jobs to homeless persons living in shelters 

These steps represent the City of Philadelphia’s efforts to revitalize neighborhood economics, improve 
the delivery of our services and get people off of welfare 

Recommendations 


In the final analysis, the City of Philadelphia must have a seat at the table when welfare reform is 
drafted in Pennsylvania. States cannot be entrusted to develop welfare reform policies which are 
sensitive to cities' needs A case in point was Philadelphia's experience with state-passed changes in 
the General Assistance program Enacted in June 1994. the Department of Public Welfare proposed 
cutting 15,200 PhiladelpWa General Assistance recipients over the age of 45 from welfare by the end 
of October 1994 on the presumption that most were employable. 

The City, service providers and advocates recognized that many of these individuals had serious 
emotional, physical and skills limitations which prevented them from obtaining jobs. Despite $7-8 
million in job tr^ning funds set aside by the state, only 361 of these individuals obtained jobs by mid- 
December. Another 1,000 were enrolled in training programs 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, an outreach/education effort was mounted by the City, 
advocates and service pro\iders and, as a result, orjly 5,500 will lose benefits, a much smaller number 
than 15,200. The City has crafted an $8 1 million safety net program to prevent the remaining 
persons who have not found jobs from becoming homeless. Ultimately, the City will be helping the 
Stale find employment for the remainder of the population. 
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In the final analysis, cities need welfare reform to incorporate the following provisions: 

1 Meaningful input into the development of state welfare reform plans, 

2 . The U S. Secretary of Health and Human Services should not grant waivers or approval of 
a state plan unless large cities have been consulted and involved in the development of the 
plan 

Ultimately, large cities have more at stake than other jurisdictions. Without adequate assistance, 
welfare reform becomes an exercise in cost shifiing the federal government onto states and states 
onto local government, private charities and welfare recipients themselves. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our views on welfare reform. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Parshall. 

And with the panel’s indulgence, we will recess for 15 minutes. 
We will see you back here at 3:45. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. McCrery [presiding]. If anyone knows where any of the wit- 
nesses are, could they go get them and bring them back. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. McCrery. Forgive me. I was voting and rushing to get back 
here, but I missed Ms. Dunn. 

Do you know if Mr. Parshall had testified already, Mr. 
MacAllister? 

Mr. MacAllister. Yes, he had. 

Mr. McCrery. And were you about to testify? 

Mr. MacAllister. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McCrery. If you do not mind, I will bring the Committee to 
order, and we will resume with Mr. MacAllister. Take your seat. 
Thank you. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DON MacALLISTER, FOUNDER, AMERICA 
WORKS, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. MacAllister. Thank you. My name is Don MacAllister, and 
I am the founder and the president of Orange County, California 
WORKS, and I am here today to speak to you on behalf of the Na- 
tion’s 490,000 children who are already in foster homes. 

The main point I want to make is that foster care is very tough 
and overburdened and completely inappropriate for children of poor 
families. Tripling the foster care system and calling that welfare 
reform is a contradiction. The kids we put in foster care today will 
only be on welfare tomorrow. 

Job training programs like that of Cleveland WORKS are cheap- 
er, more effective, and completely doable, for job training is no se- 
cret. The program is not magic. You heard from David Roth earlier; 
our program has been affected by his program. We use the example 
of his process and an organization by the name of Washington 
WORKS. They are taking welfare parents off of welfare, putting 
them into jobs with health care. And that is what we are trying 
to get to as the solution. They have a tremendous retention rate 
of about 80 to 90 percent, and the families are staying together and 
out of foster care. 

When I was in foster care, children around me commonly on a 
daily basis discussed being abused and sexually assaulted. But the 
worst thing I saw were tormented, lonely, confused children and 
the overworked, poorly trained staffe. Those staffs were our adult 
role models. 

Foster care can be a good experience for some, but a life altering, 
fearful, lonely experience for most. The system works well for the 
children who need a stable environment during a temporary crisis 
that requires their removal from their homes. But for other chil- 
dren, foster care becomes a series of relocations as they are moved 
from home to home with no sense of permanency. Their education 
is disrupted, inadequate health care, and no work experience. 

It is hardly adequate for children who were taken from their 
families because of abuse and neglect, and it is completely inappro- 
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priate for children of poor families to be put in with kids who are 
in foster care because they were abused or neglected. 

Healthy families are the best place for children. When children 
are taken away from their birth parents, most of the kids experi- 
ence a lot of severe emotional, psychological, and behavioral prob- 
lems. To then place that child in an overburdened program like the 
child welfare system is undeniably a formula for loneliness, confu- 
sion, and lifelong problems. 

It is especially harder on a child taken from their parents when 
there has been no abuse or neglect. Being with a parent on welfare, 
who has a chance at job training, is better than living in the best 
foster care or group home available. 

Aside from the devastation to the child, the child welfare system 
cannot keep up with the increasing number of truly abused and ne- 
glected children as it is. Resources are unavailable for the possible 
influx of additional millions of children that could result from the 
PRA. 

If the PRA were fully in effect today, 5 to 6 million children 
would be denied AFDC assistance. If only one-fifth of these chil- 
dren enter the child welfare system, the Nation’s child welfare 
caseload would triple. 

This influx of children will further overwhelm the system, under- 
mine its ability to protect the kids, and leave many of those kids 
in jeopardy of truly menacing parents. Block grants would not pro- 
vide enough financial assistance to remedy the situation. Further- 
more, it is just plain wrong to put children into foster care because 
their parents have no means of getting a job or have not been given 
a shot at job training. 

It does not make financial sense either. Foster home and group 
home care cost ten times more than AFDC and food stamps com- 
bined. Moving children from poor families to foster care or group 
homes will cost taxpayers more money than providing job training, 
placement, and retention programs or continued AFDC for their 
families. 

AFDC and food stamps for a parent and two children cost $7,900 
a year. Basic foster care or group home care for the same two chil- 
dren will cost approximately $73,000 a year. 

We should not cut off all financial assistance to a family with no 
other means of financial support and at the same time prevent the 
breakup of the family. You will essentially be giving the parents 
the choice of surrendering their children or watching them starve. 

Instead of issuing block grants for States to increase their child 
care system, let us consider backing the teenage mothers and the 
parents on welfare and their children by providing a job training 
opportunity in a program such as Cleveland WORKS, which has 
been proven effective in taking these people away from dependency. 
Cleveland WORKS of Ohio again has taken 5,000 people off of wel- 
fare and put them into full-time jobs with health benefits. The pro- 
gram has an 80-percent retention rate. Additionally, in Seattle the 
Washington WORKS Program is taking mothers off of welfare and 
placing them in jobs, and they are sticking in those jobs. 

We know it can be done. We are seeing it every day. We can 
learn from the people who have been on welfare and then become 
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independent. They know the barriers to independence. Virtually all 
AFDC parents want to get off welfare. 

I would like to conclude by saying that foster care is a very hor- 
rible place to grow up. I speak from experience. I was in there 6 
years of my childhood. It is overburdened and completely inappro- 
priate for children of poor families. Job training is no secret; the 
program is not magic. We can use the example of Cleveland 
WORKS and Washington WORKS. They are taking welfare parents 
off welfare, putting them into jobs with health care, with tremen- 
dous retention. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DON MacALLISTER 


Good afternoon Ladies and Gentleman. My name is Don MacAUisier and I am honored to share my testi- 
mony with you on behalf of the over 490,000 children in foster care today (CWLA). 

I have a unique perception on this issue of welfare refonn and the possibility of children going into foster care 
. as a result. I spent S years of my life in foster care, I year homeless following my emancipation from the 
system and 6 months after that on welfare. 1 have direct experience with the barriers to independence that 
both programs can present. At 31, 1 am the Founder and Presidettt of Orange County, California, America 
WORKS. A nonproftt, privately funded organization in California that provides life management, job train- 
ing, placement, and retention programs to young adults, ages 16 to 21, from foster care. 

I am here today for three reasons. One, I do not believe in welfare reform that will rewrite the new qualifica- 
tions for foster care to include poverty. We can not allow one child to be taken from their family and put into 
foster care simply because the family was poor. TWo. I believe in welfare reform. Welfare teforaa that limits 
the amount of time a person can receive welfare and one that includes job training, placement and retention 
programs for the parents; including teenage mothers. Three, as an American its my duty and desire to help 
my elected Congressmen make the best decision for our children and our country. I warn to share my life 
experiences with you so that we can initiate a common sense, inexpensive, long term approach to welfare 
reform. 

When I was in foster care, children around me commonly discussed being whipped with electrical cords, 
beaten until they couldn't stand, or being raped. That is pretty tough. But the worst thing 1 saw were tor- 
mented, lonely, confused children and overworked, poorly trained staff - our adult role models. Foster care 
can be a good experience for some, but a life altering, fearful, lonely experience for many. The system works 
well for the children in need of a stable environmem, during a temporary crisis that requires their removal 
from their homes. But for other children, foster care becomes a series of relocaiions, as they are moved from 
home to home, with no sense or permanency, disrupted education, inadequate health care, and no work 
experience (Child Abuse an Child Welfare Services), It is hardly adequate for children who were taken from 
their families because of abuse and neglect It is completely inappropriate for children of poor families. 

Healthy families are the best place for children. When children are taken away from their birth parents most 
experience severe emotional, psychological and behavioral problems (CWLA). To than place that child in an 
overburdened program like the child welfare system is undeniably a fotroula for loneliness, confusion and 
life long problems. It's especially harder on a child taken from their parents when there has been no abuse or 
neglect Even child welfare experts recognize that foster care is the wrong place for children who have loving 
parents capable of caring for them (CWLA). Being with a parent on welfare who has a chance at job training 
is better than living in the best foster care or group home available. 

Aside from the devastation to the child, the child-welfare system simply can't keep up with the increasing 
number of truly abused and neglected children. Resources are unavailable for the possible influx of additional 
millions of children that could result from this welfare reform (CWLA). If the Personal Responsibility Act 
were fully in effect today. 5 ro 6 million children would be denied AFDC assistance (CWLA). If only one- 
fifth of these children enter the child welfare system, the nation's child welfare case load would triple 
(CWLA). This influx of children will further overwhelm the ch'ld welfare system, underaiine its ability to 
protect children, and leave many children in jeopardy of truly menacing parents. Block grants would not 
provide enough financial assistance to remedy the situation. And it is just plain wrong to put children into 
foster care because their parents have no means of getting a job with health benefits. 
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The PRA will result in millions of children being candidates for foster care. There are strong legal objections 
to deeming children "neglected" due to loss of AFIXT benefits. Removing children from their homes; without 
evidence of abuse or neglect, and placing them in fosier/group home care is contrary to the legislative history 
of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-272) (CWLA) The family unit is of 
fundamental imponance for the poor as well as the nch. Current federal welfare laws require the state to 
protect and promote the welfare of "all children, and lo prevent the "brealcup of the family" where possible, 
even homeless families (Adoption Assistant and Child Welfare Act, Public Law No. 96-272 (1980)). 

Aside from the obvious emotional turmoil and devastation to our children and the already over burdened child 
care system, this does not make financial sense. Foster/Group home care will cost 10 limes more than AFDC 
and Food Stamps combined (CWLA). Moving children from poor families to foster care or group homes will 
cost the taxpayers more money then providing job training, pl^ement and retention programs or continued 
AFDC for their families. 

AFDC and Food Stamps for a parent and two children costs $7,932 a year (CWLA). Basic foster or group 
home care for die same two children will cost approximately $73,000 a year (CWLA). 

We cannot cut off all financial assistance to a family with no other means of financial support and at the same 
lime prevent the break up of the family. You will essentially be giving the parents the choice of surrendering 
their children or watching them starve. Instead of issuing block grants for states to increase their child care 
system, lets back our teenage and adult parents on welfare and their children by providing a job training 
program that is cheaper and more effective. If parents disregard an oppormnity at job training, then we 
support the parent being cut off welfare and their child becoming a candidate for foster care. 

Oeveland WORKS of Oeveland Ohio has taken 5,000 parents off of welfare and put them into fiill time jobs 
with health benefits. Their program has an 80% retention rate. Additionally. Washington WORKS of Seattle, 
Washington is taking mothers only off of welfare and putting them into full-time jobs with health benefits as 
well. They have a 90% retention rate. I know it can be done. We can learn from the people who are already 
initiating their own welfare reform. Through these programs, parents are getting off of welfare and into jobs 
with health benefits .... and their staying there. They are providing for their families and their families are 
staying together. 

Studies show that virtually all AFDC parents will do whatever it takes to improve the lives of their children. 
83% of AFDC recipients reported that they would leave welfare immediately even for a minimum wage job if 
it provided health care for their family (CWLA). But, only 8% are actually able to leave welfare and find 
work with health insurance. The obstacle to independence is not lazy Americans but instead the lack of a 
good program that will teach the parent how to get a job with health benefits and retain it. 

Through a program like Oeveland WORKS, it will cost $5,000 to provide job training, placement, retention 
services and child care to one parent with 2 kids versus the cost of $73,000 a year to take that parent off 
welfare and ultimately put their children into group homes. The benefits of keeping an American family 
together , while providing job training that can last a lifetime, is undeniably an effective, inexpensive and 
common sense approach to welfare reform. 

The biggest reason why I am here today is because of my experiences. Orange County, California, America 
WORKS exists because of my not-so-good experience in foster care and my realization that it wasn't a unique 
one. 80% of the young adults emancipated from foster care struggle with the same barriers to independence 
as I did. 
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At 18, my social worker took me to a Greyhound bus station and dropped me off. I had $85, no identification 
no support and no skills to find independence on my own. Imagine - you're 1 8 years old and you are abruptly 
released out on to the sidewalk with no where to live and no support You have been living for years in an 
instirubonal selling that breeds dependence. Other people do your laundry, your shopping, and your cooking. 
You're told when to eat, sleep and go to the bathroom. As late as high school, you're not allowed out of the 
front yard unless accompanied by an adult You're not allowed ro manage your own bank account Then you 
are suddenly released on the street and told to take cate of yourself. When 1 was released that first day , 1 had 
no idea how to get a job, feel out an application, save money, manage my life and ,often , act responsibly 
towards myself and others. Unfortunately neither do 80% of the other young adults released from foster care. 
.As a result, when these young adults reach their 1 8th birthday they are at very high risk of unemployment, 
welfare, homelessness, and prison. If they last that long. Some can be so distraught that they runaway way 
before iheir 1 8th birthday and live on the streets instead. Children without families account for 30% of the 
homeless population (A Status Report of Hunger and Homelessness in America's Cities: 1993) 

Most of the kids in my program are in a crises situation because foster care failed to prepare them for life. 3/4 
of the young adults in foster cate leave without a high school diploma (National Association of Social 
Workers), 80% go directly to a homeless shelter (America WORKS). Many spend their first night after foster 
care on the streets because they have no where else to go (Barden, When Foster Care Ends, Home is Often 
The Street, N.Y. Tunes, January 6, 1991). The only choices for many are homelessness, crime or welfare. 
Welfare is often their best option. A welfare reform that sends our children to foster care is not a true welfare 
reform at aU. Those kids only end up unprepared at 18 and the one of the first things they do is apply for 
welfare. 1 am working right now on gening these kids a success box on their 1 8th birthday. A Success Box 
contains the basic necessides of life; sleeping bag, pillow, cutlery, personal hygiene items, toiletries. But most 
importandy, it will contain up to fi months of voice mail, PO Box and Bus Pass vouchers to enable these 
young adults to complete an application and get a job when they nm 18. But, I am barely able to find the 
private funding for this. How will I be able to do it in 10 years when the foster care population has doubled or 
tripled and the youth are more troubled because they were taken from families where there was no abuse or 
neglect. Without programs such as the success box program and Cleveland Works, today's foster kids are 
tomorrow's welfare recipients. 

American families are healthier together. Children ate happier and best adjusted when they are raised by their 
natural parents. Foster cate and group homes are no place for our children. It's a SQ/SO chance on whether 
they'll get the education they crave and the life skills they need to become independent at 18. The child care 
system is already overburdened. Ifs too expensive and morally wrong to put our children into foster care or 
groups homes. We need to set our teenage and adult parents up for success. We need to provide job training 
programs that mimic Cleveland and Washington Works. Let's keep our children with their patents where they 
have a chance at a happier life with the people who will love them forever and truly prepare them for indepen- 
dence. 

If you can't relate to an overburdened child cate system, figures that show job training programs ate phenom- 
enally cheaper and will save us more money than increasing our foster care, a child's feelings when he or she 
is taken from their home and their parents, than remember that 40% of the children we put into foster care 
today will be on welfare tomorrow. True welfare reform does not include denying teenage mothers welfare 
and a chance at job training, denying their unborn children the right to any assistance at any time in their lives 
or denying adult parents effective job training. It especially docs no t include putting our children into 
systems that can not love them and prepare them for independence - for life. 

Thank you for your time and interest in my ustiraony. I hope we ate able to put together a welfare refonn 
that limits lime of welfare, provides effective job training to parents, and keeps our families together. 

Thank you. 


Donald MacAlUster 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Mr. MacAllister. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Friedman. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. FRIEDMAN, CHAIR AND FOUNDER, 

CORPORATION FOR ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT; 

ACCOMPANIED BY CICERO WILSON, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 

CORPORATION FOR ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Friedman. Mr. McCrery, thank you very much and also my 
thanks to the Members of the Committee for offering me this op- 
portunity to testify. 

I am chair and founder of the Corporation for Enterprise Devel- 
opment. My colleagues and I have worked for the last 15 years to 
look for ways to expand the economy and include within that in- 
creased prosperity the people and communities that often get left 
out. 

I want to talk today about the opportunity of welfare reform, the 
opportunity to use this reform to create hope and jobs and enter- 
prises, to build families and communities and economies, to develop 
assets and long-term, enduring escapes from poverty. 

For 50 years, most of our income maintenance system has been 
really a consumption maintenance system. It is a sort of, as Wil- 
liam Raspberry terms it, economic methadone that mitigates the 
pain of unemployment and poverty but does not get to the causes. 

This welfare reform, it sees to me, offers the opportunity for the 
first time in this century to include a development component to 
enable people to enter the mainstream economy as skilled employ- 
ees and entrepreneurs. 

I have three recommendations to that end. First, we must reduce 
the penalties that confront welfare recipients moving toward eco- 
nomic independence. The greatest tragedy of the current system, I 
think, is not that it rewards indolence, but that it penalizes effort. 

My colleague, Cicero Wilson, often says that the nature of the so- 
cial contract has been “We will support you as long as you do not 
seek training, you do not work, and of all things, that you do not 
create a job for yourself. Do any of those things and we will remove 
benefits, often quite precipitously.” 

Section 605 of the Personal Responsibility Act goes a long way 
to removing the penalties for acquiring assets and for receiving 
self-employment income. But there are other barriers that it does 
not address. I list several in my written testimony. 

Chief among them is the treatment of earned income. After 4 
months, we still reduce grants $1 for every dollar earned. This, it 
seems to me, serves no one well. In the majority of States that 
have now requested waivers to that provision, what we find is 
rapid increases in the percentage of the caseload reporting earned 
income and dramatic decreases in average grant levels. 

In Iowa where we worked, in the first 9 months alone of reducing 
those barriers, the percentage of the caseload reporting earned in- 
come and working increased 70 percent while average grant levels 
declined 7 percent. 

You will have to balance between devolving authority and power 
to States and devolving authority and power to welfare recipients 
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themselves. I would urge you to open earning opportunity to more 
people. 

Second, we must support enterprise. I think most people ac- 
knowledge that there are not enough jobs, at least not enough jobs 
pa3ang sustaining incomes for all the folks that want them. We 
must do everything we can to support the efforts of low-income peo- 
ple to create jobs for themselves. We are now completing the eval- 
uation of a five State welfare Self Employment Investment Dem- 
onstration where we explored the extent to which self-employment 
could be an escape fi-om poverty. 

In brief, we found that the percentage of people primarily relying 
on AFDC for their income decreased from 74 percent to 26 percent 
in that program. Self-employment and targeted jobs creation must 
be a permitted and supported part of any work program. 

Finally, we must build assets. People are not going to be able to 
mount long-term escapes from poverty and not return without 
building savings. Thomas Jefferson recognized this years ago. 

But we have had a bifurcated policy in this county. We sub- 
sidize asset acquisition by the nonpoor to the tune of $160 billion 
annually through the tax system. We have penahzed it for the 
poor. Both the Personal Itesponsibility Act and the American 
Dream Savings Account Act recognize that we must allow the poor 
to build assets. But neither of them provides the incentives to low- 
income people that we provide to nonpoor Americans. 

Matching the savings of low-income people can yield benefits. A 
preliminary analysis being completed by my staff shows that for 
every dollar the government would invest in building individual de- 
velopment accounts for the poor, the Government would receive 
$1.33 in benefits; the society would receive $2 in benefits; and indi- 
viduals would receive $5 in benefits. We must invest in people. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of 

Robert E. Friedman* and Cicero Wilson** 

Corporation for Enterprise Development*** 

Before the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Hearing on Welfare Reform 
February 2, 1995 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify before you today. Much of the welfare reform 
debate is depressing and negative— an attempt to root out irresponsibility, misbehavior, fraud, waste 
and expense. We want to discuss the other side of welfare reform: the opportunity to use this reform 
to create hope and jobs and enterprises; to build families, communities and economies; to develop 
assets and enduring escapes from poverty. 

For the past fifteen years the Corporation for Enterprise Development (CFED), a national, non-profit 
economic development policy organization, has been working largely at the state and community level 
to develop and test effective strategies for creating enterprises, jobs and viable economies in low- 
income communities. To that end, we sponsored the five-state Self-Employment Investment 
Demonstration for welfare recipients, and helped create the national microenterprise movement. We 
have helped a number of states craft overall economic development strategies and welfare reform 
initiatives, Including Iowa's Family Investment Program which has already resulted in a 70% increase 
in employment and a 7% reduction in average grant levels. Finally, we have been leading advocates 
for asset 'building anti-poverty strategies, and have worked to launch Individual Development Account 
demonstrations at the community, state and Federal levels. 

Ever since the New Deal, which set the framework for the United States transfer payments systems, 
U.S. anti-poverty efforts have focused on income maintenance and social service provision. The 
limits of this approach are becoming clear: as William Raspberry put it, the income maintenance 
system has become a sort of economic methadone which eases the pain of poverty and unemployment 
but does not address the underlying causes. Worse, if unintentionally, the current system actually 
penalizes poor families who attempt to move forward through education, work or self-employment. 

This welfare reform at the Federal level offers the possibility, for the first time in this century, to add 
a substantial development component— one designed to encourage, enable and support low-income 
people moving Into the mainstream economy as skilled employees and entrepreneurs. 

While there are certainly vast unmet needs for food, shelter, clothes, and the other necessities of life, 
we are convinced that the economic, social, and political frontier of efforts to combat poverty in this 
country lies not so much in zero-sum Income maintenance and income redistribution, as in positive- 
sum efforts to increase the ability of poor Americans to compete with success in the world labor 
market. We must devote our attention to encouraging and enabling low-income Americans to move 
forward as they see fit— through education, employment, self-employment— to build their economic 
future and ours. Only by creating viable paths out of poverty for those ready and able to move can 
we shrink the number of families dependent on public support and increase the adequacy of that 
support. 

This strategy offers to expand the economic pie while including In that greater prosperity people and 
communities confined to the margins of the mainstream economy. It is an investment strategy 
designed to yield returns substantially in excess of the initial investment. It coheres with the values of 
most Americans who believe fundamentally with the proposition that all people deserve a reasonable 
opportunity to support themselves and their children. It can breed social respect, trust, and cohesion. 
Perhaps that is why provisions like these are included in most of the proposed reform bills being 
considered in the Congress, reflecting the broad, bipartisan support they command. 


* Robert E. Friedmen is Oisimun end Founder of the Corporation Tor Enterprise Development, author of the book, Ihf Safety Set aa 
iMUer: Tratufer Faymeros and Economic Development, and has ^cra the laat two dccadca rcaearching, developing, demonatnling and 
diaaeminating economic development atrategies. 

**Cieera WUaon. Project Director with the Corporation for Enlerpriac Development, formerly headed (he Neighborhood Reviializalion 
Program at the American Enierpriie Institute, and hai tun youth programs, small busitKiaet, and evaluated and reaearched program and 
potkica for Abl Aaaocialea. 

***The Corporation for Enterprise Development is a national non-pro(il economic development policy research and consulting organization 
founded in 1979. 
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If we are to reduce the size (and expense) of the welfare caseload, and, at the same time, reduce the 
need for welfare (that is, reduce poverty), then we will have to create paths to sustaining private 
sector jobs. We know that a large—pe^aps the largest group of welfare recipients— are not people 
who rely on welfare briefly and then leave permanently, nor those who remain dependent on welfare 
for long and continuous spells (< 15%), but folks who cycle between welfare and low-wage 
temporary jobs or training programs which do not lift them out of poverty.' Even the most 
successful welfare reform programs, like the GAIN program in Riverside, California, find that at the 
end of three years, more than half of recipients are ^1) on welfve and without work, and 80% of 
program participants are still poor.^ In many Amtfican communities, the jobs needed to lift 
recipients out of poverty are simply not available in sufficient numbers. 

There are three key strategies for opening doors to economic Ind^iendence to welfare recipients and 
their families: 


• Reduce the penalties confronting wdfare recipients who try to escape poverty 
through education, work, self-employment or saving. 

• Encourage enterprise by including self-employment and targeted enterprise 
development as eligible and supported activities in any work program. 

• Build Assets by matching the savings of poor and working poor Americans in 
Individual Development Accounts used for education, training, home ownership or 
business capitalization. 

Devolution and Empowcmient 

Before reviewing these recommendations, let us ^imroent briefly on devolution and empowerment. 

As economic development professionals, most of our work over the last two decades has been at the 
state and community level. That was due, in no snull part, to the fact that states and localities were 
the most willing to move and innovate; for diem, business as usual was riskier than the possible 
failure at trying something new. So innovate they did— pragmatically, conscientiously, within the 
bounds permitted by the Federal government and their own resources. We therefore come before you 
with enormous respect for the capacity of sutes and localities to govern themselves, and a very 
practical understanding of the harm done by undue restrictions and fragmentation in Federal 
programs. We believe in devolution of authority and responsibility to the state and local level. 

But we also believe th^ the real devolution and empowennent must accrue to individuals— even low- 
income people diemselves— and their community associations and institutions. How do communities 
(and the individuals whbin them) develop? We think John McKnight provides the most succinct and 
accurate answer: 

[E]vai the poorest neighborhood is a place iriiere individuals and organizations represent 
resources upon which to build. The k^ to neighborhood regeneration. ..is to locate all of the 
available lo^ assets, to begin connecting them with one another in ways that multiply their 
power and effectiveness, and to begin harnessing those local institutions that are not yet 
available for local development pucposes.’ 

The beginning of devdopmeot lies with people a^tring to a better life. 

"All the historic evidence indicates that si^ificant community development only takes place 
when local commuoity people are committed to investing themselves and their resources in the 
effort. This is why you can't devd<^ communities from the top down, or the outside in. 


' See Mark Greenberg, Beyond Stereot^tes: What Stale AFDC Studies on Length of Slay Tell Us About 
Welfare as a ’Way afUfe’, Washington, D.C.: Center for Law and Social Policy, July 1993. 

^ James Riccio, Daniel Friedlander, and Stef^ten Freedman, CAIN: Ben^ts, Costs and Three-Year 
Impacts of a Welfare-to-Work Progrcun, New Yoric: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, c. 1994; 
also Testimony of John W. Wallace before the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Augud 9 , 1994 . 

^ John L. McKnight and John P. Kretzmann, Building Communities from the Inside Out: A Path Toward 
Finding and Mobilizing a Oimmufuty's Assess, Chicago, IL: Northwestern University Center for Urban Affurs, 
c. 1994, p 5. 
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You can, however, provide valuable outside assistance to conununities that are actively 
developing their own assets. ..Communities have never been built upon their deficiencies. 
Building community has always d^iended upon mobilizing the capacities and assets of a 
people and a place. 

‘Every single person has cap^ilities, ability and gifts. Living a good life depends on 
whether those capacities can be used, abilities expressed and gifts given. If they are. the 
person will be v^ued, feel powerful and well-connected to the people around them. And the 
community around the person will be more powerful because of the contribution the person is 
making.” 

"Each time a person uses his or her capacity, the community is stronger and the person is 
more powerful. That is why strong communities are basically places where the capacities of 
local residents are identified, valued and used."^ 

"Community development," McKnight notes, is "asset-based, internally-focused and relationship 
driven:" 

• Asset-based: Community development "starts with what is present in the community, the 
capacities of its residents and workers, the associational and institutional base of the area."*' 

• Internally-focused: "The development strategy focuses first of all upon the agenda building 
and problem solving capacities of local residents, local associations and local 
institutions...fr]his...intemaI focus is not iiuended to minimize either the role external forces 
have played. ..not the need to attract addition^ resources to these communities... Rather this 
strong internal focus is intended simply to stress the primacy of local definition, investment, 
creativity, hope and control.*^ 

• Relationship driven: One "of the central challenges for asset-based community developers is 
to constantly build and rebuild the relationships between and among local residents, local 
associations, and local institutions.*' 

Tha^ is why we believe that welfare reform must empower welfare recipients, their families and 
communities, even as it imposes the full responsibilities of citizenship upon them. 

Recommendation One: Reduce the Penalties 

Peihaps the greatest problem with the current welfare system is not so much that it rewards indolence 
as that it penalizes effort. Under current law, welfare mothers who save for their (or their childrens*) 
college educations, purchase (or are loaned) business equipment, or simply save for a rainy day, 
thereby exceed the $1,000 asset limitation, lose both AFDC and Medicaid eligibility. The effective 
tax rate on earned income can reach 100% or more, making work uneconomic. And the only kind of 
car allowed is one that will surely to break down, making steady employment impossible. Medicaid 
and child care are often denied people pursuing employment and self-employment, and withdrawn too 
soon to allow for the transition to self-sufficiency. 

Wdfare reform must address and reduce these sorts of penalties if the energies of recipients are to be 
unleashed. We must at least allow welfare recipients to move toward full participation in the 
mainstream economy— as skilled employees, entr^renoirs, savers and investors. That is, we must 
make work pay. 


* John L. McKnighC and John P. KreUaiann, "Mapping Conununity Capacity”, Evanston, IL: Center for 
Urban Affairs and Policy Research, unpublished paper, c. 1992. 

* Ibid, p. 13. 

‘ Ibid, p, 9 . 

’’ Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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Section 605 of H.R. 4, The Persona] Responsibility Act (PRA) wisely recognizes the counter 
productivity of such penalties^ and would disregard resources and income designated for education, 
training, employability and self-employment. More specifically, Section 605 would allow the 
accumulation of up to $10,000 in a qualified savings account or a microenterprise, and treat as 
income only the net profits taken out of a microenterprise. These provisions are important, crucial 
and commendable. We strongly support them. 

There are a few other barriers to pursuing economic independence that should also be reduced: 

• The Automobile Asset Limit: AFDC recipients are currently allowed to own a car 
worth $1,500, that is, one virtually assured to break down, specially in rural areas 
where there is little public transportation, this limit means that AFDC recipients 
cannot reliably reach the job or training program that offers an escape from poverty. 

At the very least, we should increase the automobile limit in the AFDC program to 
conform to the Food Stamps Program's $4,500 market value. As of July of last year, 
25 states had requested or been granted waivers to the AFDC automobile asset 
limits.^ 

• The Treatment of Earned Inrome; After four months, welfare recipients who work 
find their grant reduced a dollar for every dollar earned (after a work expense 
disregard). This translates into an implicit tax rate of 100%. When one examines the 
interaction of AFDC, Food Stamps, Medicaid and Housing subsidies, the effective tax 
rate can rise to 300% . It is not difficult to understand that such penalties discourage 
work. It should not be surprising then that a majority of the states (28 as of the 
middle of last year) had requested or received waivers to disregard a greater share of 
earned income. Nor should it be surprising that states which have reduced these 
penalties have experienced substantial increases in the percentage of welfare recipients 
working and reporting earned inrome along with signiftcant decreases in average grant 
levels. Indeed, a number of stat^ ultich have begun to reduce the penalties for 
employment and self-employment in many of the ways outlined below have indeed 
experienced just these effects. Michigan's increase in the work disregard to $2(X) and 
20% of earnings resulted in an increase in the percentage of the caseload employed 
from 15.7% in September 1992 to 23.3% by December 1993; Utah’s $100 and 45% 
disregard increased employment from 18% to 24%; Illinois 2/3 disregard increased 
percentages by 33%; and Iowa’s earnings, assets, and family provisions increased the 
percentage 69% while reducing grant levels 7% in nine months. While the experience 
is too young to derive a full cost-benefit for these changes, this early experience at 
least suggests changes in the expected direction. We strongly recommend that welfore 
reform legislation reduce the effective tax (the benefit reduction ratio) on earned 
income by folly disregarding work-related expenses and reducing the welfare grant by 
no more that 50 cents for each dollar earned. 

• Earnings of Children: Twelve states have requested or received waivers to disregard 
the earnings of minor children to encourage enterprise and work. We believe that 
such an exemption would pay for itself in both behavioral and economic terms. 

• Public Housing Rents: Public housing rents rise as income does, often rising above 
the fair value of the housing and making working uneconomic. Such rents should be 
capped at some level to increase work motivation. 

The question arises of whether such reductions in the penalties confronting welfare recipients who try 
to escape the bonds of poverty should be at the option of states, or made uniform across the nation. 

At the very least, they should be made optional: by their actions, a majority of states have asked for 
the ability to reduce such baniers. We do not yet have final cost-benefit figures for these changes, 
nor do we know the optimal level of the disr^ards (for example, state increases in earnings 
disregards range from disregarding the fu^ $30 and 1/6 of additional income in Wisconsin to 
disregarding 100% of earnings in Massachusetb), so allowing experimentation makes sense. 

On the other hand, there is more demand from states and more evidence of the effectiveness of these 
sorts of changes than for many of the provisions (like family caps and denial of benefits to children 


’ Julie Strawo, SbeiU Dacey, and Linda McCart, Final Report: The National Governors* Association 
Survey of State Welfare Reforms . Washington, D.C.: National Governors’ Association, July 1994. 
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bom out of wedlock) which would be imposed oq ail states by H.R. 4. Moreover, since these sorts 
of changes require easing eligibility standards and thus risking short term increases in costs in return 
for longer terms savings— half of which would accrue to the Federal government— there is a strong 
Federal interest in reducing the impediments to state action. Finally, given the overwhelming, 
bipartisan desire to reorient the welfare system Uiward promoting work, removing these work 
disincentives becomes central to transmitting the changed message. Finally, this is one area where we 
perhaps need to draw the line between empowering states and empowering people: the opportunity to 
confront the economic and social challenges of moving into the mainstream economy without undue 
interference from the welfare system is one that we may want to reserve to the people themselves, not 
the government. 

Recommendation Two: Encourage enterprise 

We know that, at least in some communities, there are simply not enough jobs available to welfare 
recipients seeking work, and, in particular, futl-time jobs offering wages capable of sustaining a 
family. While we can debate the extent of this jobs shortfall among welfare recipients and in poor 
communities, there is little disagreement with the proposition that it makes no sense to deny 
unemployed welfare recipients a reasonable opporhmity to create jobs for themselves (and their 
neighbors). Indeed, the key to a more comp^hive and inclusive economy lias in encouraging ail our 
citizens, including welfare recipients, to become economically active. While most businesses created 
by welfare recipients would likely be quite small— g^erally employing four or fewer employees and 
thus termed microenterprises— it should be noted that between 1989 and 1991 (the most recent period 
for which this data is available), these smallest of firms created virtually all of the net new jobs in the 
country (some 2.6 million jobs net).’® 

In 1986, the Corporation for Enterprise Development (CFED) launched the Self-Employment 
Investment Demonstration (SEID). a multi-state" demonstration project designed to test the extent to 
which self-employment might offer a feasible and promising route out of poverty for AFDC 
recipients. While the fmai evaluations of SEID not yet complete,'^ SEID has already yielded 
important lessons about the role self-employment can play in reducing welfare receipt— and the need 
for welfare. Among SElD’s lessons for welfare reform: 

* A small but significant number of welfare recipients will choose to start 
businesses and can do so successfully. As of September 30, 1991, 37! businesses 
were started by welfare recipients.” Seventy-nine percent of SEID businesses are 
still operating 2-5 years later.'^ Overall, 57% of participants in SETD had positive 
outcomes including business operation, employment or Vacation. 

* Self-employment ofTers the potential for substantial welfare savings. The 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) found that 61 % of SEID 
participants were long-term recipients,’* suggesting that if self-employment indeed 


"New Data Show Smallest Firms Are Nation’s Greatest Job Creators," Washiogtoo, D.C.: Small 
Business Administration. Press Release, September 30, 1994. 

" Five states-Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Misissi}^i and Maryland— participated in SEID. 

The results of a survey of 120 SEID Btisiness Owners conducted by the School of Social Work of the 
University of Iowa will be released in a month, and the results of cost benefit studies and CFED’s own 
assessment of the lessons should follow closely upon the beets of that relea.se. 

Data firom program records. See "Lessons from the Self Employment Demoostration,' Washington, 
D.C.: Corporation for Enterprise Development, Oc(<^)er 1991. 

Salame Raheim and Catherine Foster Alter, Self-EmpUrymem Investment Demonstration Final Evaluation 
Report, Part 1: Participant Survey, Iowa City, lA; School for Social Work, University of Iowa, fortbcomiog. 

See "Lessons..." oo cit. 

Cynthia A. Guy, Fred Doolittle, and Barbara L. Fink, Self-Employment for Welfare Recipients: 
Implementation of the SEID Program, New York: Manpower Demoostration Research Corporation, August 
1991, p. 88. MDRC did note that since SETD participants vrere significantly different from other long-term 
recipients (having higher-than-average educational arni work experience backgrounds as well as larger families) 
it is unknown whether their prospects are similar to other long-term recipients. 
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offered an escape from welfare, substantial savings could accrue. A subsequent 
survey of SEID business owners found that the percentage reporting primary 
dependence on AFDC as a source of income declined from 74.2% of the sample at 
entry into SEID to 25.8% now— a 65% decrease.” 

• Self-employment increases incomes and assets of welfare recipients, as well as 
producing significant intangible effects on family welfare, self-esteem and 
education levels." 

• Microenterprise started by welfare recipients can create additional jobs and 
become a source of enterprise growth in low-income communities. Minorities and 
women participated in SEID in proportion to their presence in the population, 
suggesting that self-employment may provide a means of equalizing business 
participation rates for groups and communities traditionally under-represented in 
business." One-quarter of the businesses created jobs in addition to that of the 
business owner, so that overall, SEID businesses created 1.8 jobs per business.^ 

• Welfare recipients enter poverty for different reasons and will escape through 
different routes. Among the poor are people of considerable talent and energy 
whose futures are limited by lack of opportunity, not lack of capacity. Most 
SEID participants were long-term welfare recipients with larger than average families 
and stronger educational backgrounds and work histories than most recipients— a 
group no one previously identified.^' This should remind us that welfare recipients 
are not a homogeneous group of irresponsible, untalented people, and that any one- 
size-fits-all welfare reform is likely to fail. 

• Policy must change if self-employment is to become a viable option for welfare 
recipients. Sixty eight percent of SEID business owners in the survey reported that 
they could not have started their business without the Federal waiver of current AFDC 
policies.® 

It should be noted that self-employment is not an option for most welfare recipients, but each 1 % of 
welfare recipients choosing self-employment means nearly 50,000 businesses and 90,000 jobs. 
Moreover, while MDRC concluded that seif-employment programs were so difficult to run that any 
significant program would be impossible, but, however difficult they are to mount, hundreds of self- 
employment/microenterprise programs designed to help low-income and unemployed people start 
businesses have grown up around the country in the years since SEID. Though still young and 
maturing, 195 of these programs in 44 states have already served more than 200,000 disadvantaged 
Americans, started 22,000 businesses, expanded 34.000 and lent $44 million.® Most (at least two- 
thirds) of these programs already attempt to serve welfare recipients, although the barriers noted 
above make it difficult. In addition, promising models of training enterprises, sectoral initiatives, 
cooperatives, wage subsidies and placement bonuses are emerging around the country.® Though 
these initiatives are not sufficient to fill the need, if developed and supported, they offer to create jobs 
targeted to welfare recipients in an increasingly cost-effective manner. 


Raheim, op. cit., p. 

** Ibid. 

"Lessons...” op. cit. 

” Ibid. 

Guy, loc. cit. 

^ Raheim, et.al. 

“ Margaret Clark, Tracy Huston and Barbara Meister, 1994 Dirtefory of U.S. Microenterprise ProgramSy 
Washington, D.C.: Self-Employment Learning Project of the Aspen Institute, c. 1994. 

^ For a review of model programs, see William Schweke, Jobs for the Poor, by the Poor, Washington, 
D.C.: Corporation for Enterprise Development, forthcoming. 
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Based on this experience, we recommend that any Federal welfare reform legislation not only remove 
the asset and income barriers to self-employment noted above, but also make self-employment and 
other targeted job creation initiatives an option in any work program, and render them the same 
support afforded to recipients who chose education or wage employment. 

Recommendation Three: Build Assets 

As Michael Sherraden argued in his seminal book. Assets and Poor: A New American Welfare 
Policy,^ people escape poverty and achieve wealth through asset acquisition, not simply income. 

One of the clearest failures of the current welfare-to-work policy is that we raise people only to the 
poverty line, leaving them without a cushion, and are, therefore, one sickness, one accident or one 
divorce away from poverty. Indeed, we now know that the key employment challenge is not 
connecting welfare recipients with their first job, but developing long-term employment in jobs 
capable of sustaining a family above the poverty level. Owning assets gives people a stake in the 
future— a reason to save, to dream, to invest time, effort, resources in creating a future for themselves 
and their children. As Sherraden notes, "Income may feed people’s stomachs, but assets change their 
heads." 

In the earliest stages of this republic, Thomas Jefferson recognized that property-holding lay at the 
heart of full participation in American political, social and economic life. In Assets and the Poor, 
Sherraden notes that people escape poverty the same way they achieve wealth— through asset 
acquisition. Accumulating even a smalt pool of savings buffers a family from the illnesses and the 
accidents that otherwise become crises. Assets give the luxury of imagining a brighter future; it 
enables people to plan and prepare for that future; and, ultimately, to invest in themselves and their 
children. People are often surprised at the suggestion that welfare recipients who scarcely have 
enough adequate resources to eat or find shelter may be willing to save money. But in public housing 
complexes and poor communities around the country, families choose to forgo current consumption 
and put a few dollars away. ..because that is the price of family stability, the price of hope. It is 
people without hope that have children they can’t care for and trifle with their own lives and those of 
others. "Assets," notes Sherraden, "are hope in concrete form." 

One-third of American households are asset-poor, in that they have no or negligible Investable 
assets. “ Twice that— some 67% of African Americans— are asset-poor. And asset poverty has been 
increasing for at least two decades.*’ This comes at a time when the price of entry to the American 
economic mainstream— measured in terms of the cost of an adequate education, business capitalization 
or home ownership— has increased. Asset owning has become a sort of economic grandfather clause, 
every bit as insidious as the voting clauses of days past. 

This pattern of asset-holding is abetted by a bifurcated national policy— we subsidize asset acquisition 
for the non-poor in the amount of $160 billion annually at the Federal level in the form of the home 
mortgage deduction, preferential capital gains, and pension fund exclusions. Meanwhile, we actually 
penalize asset acquisition by the poor by denying eligibility to welfare recipients who exceed the 
$1000 asset limitation by acquiring (he piece of business machinery that could enable them to create 
their own Job, or saving for their children's college education, or acquire a car capable of reliable 
transportation to work. 

It is possible to create asset building policies that do not discriminate against the poor. In the 
Homestead Act, we provided 160 acres and a mule to Americans willing to work the land. Through 
the GI Bill, we bought college educations for a generation of people who served their country in time 
of war; they in turn drove our post-war economic expansion. 

We need to develop policies which will help all Americans, including welfare recipients willing to 
work and save, build the assets which they need to achieve self-sufficiency for themselves and growth 
for the economy. 


Michael Sherraden, Assets and the Poor: A New American Welfare Policy, Armonk, NY: M.E. 
Sharpe, Inc., c 1991. 

M.L. Oliver and T.M. Shapiro, "Wealth of a Nation: At Least One Third of Households are Asset- 
Poor," The American Journal of Economics and Sociology, vol. 49. No. 2, April 1990, pp 129-150. 
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Individual Development Accounts (IDAs) are leveraged saving accounts which permit savers to 
withdraw funds only for select purposes such as higher education, capitalizing a small business or a 
down payment on a home. IDAs are an effective v^icle to assist low-income individuals accumulate 
assets and invest in their own personal development. Deposits by low-income savers in an IDA can 
be matched by other individuals, church congregations, employers and government. 

There are several IDA pilot projects currently being operated by churches, corporations and 
community-based organizations around the country— in places as far flung as Tupelo, Mississippi, 
Indianapolis, Indiana and Bozeman, Montana. ”I Have A Dream" Programs in 44 cities promise 
college tuition to students who stay in school; savings clubs proliferate in public housing complexes 
where women match each others savings to provide an emergency fund all can tap; banks and 
churches are developing home ownership programs wherein savings for down payments on houses are 
matched; and low-income entrepreneurs build up ass^ in their businesses. Six states have sought or 
been granted waivers which allow AFDC recipients to build up savings in qualified asset accounts. 
Iowa has authorized a pilot program of Individual Development Accounts under which the state will 
provide refundable, tax credits to lowans below 200% poverty. Oregon's Jobs Plus program provides 
that employers who hire welfare recipients with a hiring subsidy paid for by cashing out AFDC and 
Food Stamp benefits deposit $1 for each hour worked into an IDA earmarked for future education and 
advancement. More states, banks, and thousands of microenterprise programs and neighborhood 
development corporations, and organizations such as the Congress of National Black Churches, the 
National Federation of Community Development Credit Unions stand eager to launch IDA programs 
if only the Federal government will become a partner. 

We recommend that as part of welfare reform. Congress authorize a five-year, SSOO million IDA 
Demonstration which would leverage the developm^t of 100,000 IDA accounts for low-income 
Americans (not Just AFDC recipients, but also working poor households making less than $2S.(KX) 
annually). Bills with such provisions have been introduced in previous session of the Congress by 
bipartisan sponsors including Tony Hall, Bill Emerson, Bill Bradley and Orrin Hatch. A more 
modest version of a national IDA demonstration was introduced as part of the Administration's 
proposal last year. Earlier this week. Rep. Hall mentioned his intention to soon introduce such 
legislation. 

Building assets for the poor ought to be considered in another context as well. After all, our 
argument here is not that asset-building is important for the poor, but that it is important for all 
Americans; unfortunately, policy to date has subsidized asset development only for the non-poor. 

Later this session, this Committee and this Congress will consider expanding Individual Retirement 
Accounts so that this asset-building tool can be used by middle income and wealthier Americans for 
education, home ownership and medical care as well as retirement. Included in the Contract With 
America, this proposal has also been endorsed by the President. For all the reasons cited above, this 
effort to reaffirm the American Dream makes sense. But as currently proposed, for example, in S. 

12 introduced by Senators Roth. Breaux, Pryor and Murkowski, the "Savings and Investment 
Incentive Act of 1995" would continue the discriminatory bifurcated policy that offers tens of billions 
of tax incentives to the non-poor while leaving out most poor and working poor. To the credit of the 
sponsors of this legislation, it does address the issue of assets for the poor— it contains provisions that 
would lift the asset penalties for AFDC savers noted above. But while it would allow the poor to 
accumulate assets in a demonstration under rigorous evaluation requirements, it would provide tens of 
billion of dollars in tax incentives to the non-poor as an entitlement and without any evaluation. We 
would argue that what is good for the non-poor is good for the poor, and recommended that these 
"super-IRA" or "American Dream Account" proposals be amended in two ways: 

• Expand the allowable uses to include business capitalization. 

• Add a refundable tax credit equal in value to the benefit conferred on higher income 
savers for American households with less than $25,000 a year in household income. 
These tax credits should match all savings in a qualifying account up to $1,000. This 
would encourage private, state and local matches. The refundable tax credit could be 
deferred until withdrawal from the account. 

Costs and Returns: It may will strike you as crazy for us to come before you with proposals to 
invest $500 million to several billion over 5 years in asset development for the poor at a time when 
the search for cuts to even proven spending programs proceeds in earnest. But Just as poor 
Americans can ill afford less food and shelter choose to save for the possibility of a better future, so 
must the country. 
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IDAs represent the center of a new investment policy in contrast to the current income/consumption 
maintenance policies. We use investment in the oid-fashioned and precise sense of an application of 
resources today that creates greater r^ms tomorrow.. We at CFED have recently estimated the 
likely outputs of an investment in IDAs, and will soon release a r^m on investment analysis based 
on the best available data. We estimate that 100,000 accounts with an average personal saving of $10 
a month by low-income Americans, matched 1:1 by private individuals and state and local 
governments, with the Federal government matching those contributions will produce in just five 
years: 


• 10,000 businesses 

• 30,000 first homes 

• 30,000 post-secondary educations 

• 63,000 job-years 

• $450 million in business revenues 

• $500 million in personal income increases 

• $190 million in savings in community Institution^ 

A more conservative and rigorous examination of the probable returns from a national investment in 
Individual Development Accounts suggest that over 10 years: 

• For every $1,500 Invested by government in IDAs, government will accrue $3,000 in 
direct increased tax revenues for an internal rate of return well over 15%; and 

• That investment by government matching private savings results in an additional 
$7,000 in income to each IDA holder, and $3,000 to society at large in the form of 
new jobs and improved economies. 

These figures assume that one-half of the outposts noted above would have occurred otherwise; that 
is, we cut the estimated return in half. They do not quantify expected changes in hope, initiative- 
taking, family stability, civic participation, and involvement in childrens’ educations. In a larger 
sense, of course, these projections are like the returns included in the business plans of proposed 
ventures; we will never know the true returns urUess we risk the investment. 

We hope this Committee will embrace the full promise of welfare reform, attempting not only to curb 
the wrongs, but seizing also the opportunity to build families and communities and economies. 


Robert E. Friedman, "Assets in the 21st Century American City," Washington, D.C.: 
Enterprise Development, 1994. 


Corporation for 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Friedman. 

Now, Mr. Goldstein. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES GOLDSTEIN, BENEFITS COORDINATOR, 

AIDS PROJECT OF THE EAST BAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Goldstein. Mr. Chairman, my name is James Goldstein, 
and I am benefits coordinator at the AIDS Project of the East Bay 
in Oakland, California. 

My job at the AIDS Project is to assist people with HIV in 
accessing private and public benefits. Most of my work involves 
providing assistance with the Social Security and SSI disability 
process. And because Oakland, and Alameda County generally, 
contains many communities struggling with the dual afflictions of 
poverty and drug use, much of my work also involves people with 
substance use disability. 

Mr. Chairman, I have submitted written testimony which dis- 
cusses the epidemic of substance use in all parts of this country. 

I have discussed how the rigorous eligibility process keeps total 
numbers of substance use recipients to 1 percent of all SSI claims. 

I have discussed how AIDS is following the substance use epidemic 
wherever it goes and how discontinuing the SSI Program for people 
with substance use disabilities would not only prevent these indi- 
viduals from ever stabilizing their lives, but would cause an even 
greater increase in HIV transmission. 

I have further discussed how the economic costs saved by dis- 
continuing the program would be far offset by the increase in AIDS 
disability SSI claims, as well as Medicaid claims, and how local 
and State government would bear a further economic burden by 
having to provide increased indigent medical care and poverty as- 
sistance. 

I have also discussed how Congress dramatically cut costs in this 
program last year by limiting SSI’s substance use benefits to a 
maximum of 3 years, revising the payment process, and further cut 
costs by applying the same sanctions to Social Security substance 
use claims as well. 

Yet, we have not even seen the effects of these new sanctions and 
already there are calls to eliminate the program entirely. And it is 
for this reason that I have come to this Committee today. 

Addiction is not a moral issue; it is a disease. It is a disease that 
can affect anyone, anywhere, regardless of race, or class, or region. 
But nowhere is the severity of this disease more exacerbated, no- 
where are its symptoms more extreme and its treatment more dif- 
ficult and protracted, than in low-income communities in this coun- 
try. 

Crime, and poverty, and lack of education and opportunity not 
only cause substance use, they are caused by substance use. It is 
the result of this cycle of poverty, and addiction, that organizations 
like the AIDS Project confront throughout the United States, on a 
daily basis. 

Yet, substance use is a disease that people truly, valiantly strug- 
gle with every day. In my work in Oakland and throughout Ala- 
meda County, I have seen heroic efforts by people in the worst of 
circumstances confront enormous odds: Women forced to leave their 
children with relatives or in foster care for months because they re- 
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alize the only hope they have of staying off drugs is to live in a 
residential treatment program. 

I have seen people stay in Narcotics Anonymous meetings all day 
long to avoid going back out on the streets to an environment that 
every second pushes them to use, and I have seen people in the 
devastating throes of AIDS struggle against the overwhelming de- 
sire to escape the pain and torture of this disease by turning to al- 
cohol and drugs. 

I have traveled across the country to let you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, what these people are confronting. They deserve a chance, a 
chance to stabilize their lives, a chance to realize a future for them- 
selves, a chance at a life without addiction. 

There was a man who came into the AIDS Project several 
months ago, and he came in because he was scared. His substance 
use had driven away his girlfriend; his immune system was shut- 
ting down; and he was developing the chronic fatigue and drastic 
weight loss associated with advancing HIV disease. 

I helped him get on SSI, which allowed him to get into a drug 
treatment program and enabled him to receive medical care for his 
HIV disease. Today, he has regained his weight; his T-cell count 
has increased; and he finally sees a future for himself. He could not 
have done any of this without SSI assistance. 

When I told him I was coming here to give testimony and I asked 
him what he wanted me to say, he thought for 1 minute and said: 
You know, they are all Repubhcans now, and I do not think they 
care about any of us, and I cannot think of anything to say that 
would make them care. 

Mr. Chairman, I promised this man that I would pass along this 
message, in addition to my own personal hope that it is truly not 
the case. And I yield back the balance of my time. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony Before 
the House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee On Human Resources 
given by James Goldstein 

Benefits Coordinator, AIDS Project of the East Bay 
February 2, 1995 


Mr. Chairman: 

My name is James Goldstein, and I am the Benefits Coordinator at the AIDS 
Project of the East Bay in Oakland, California. The AIDS Project is the largest 
AIDS service organization in Alameda County, California, providing services to 
approximately 700 people with HIV. The services we provide include case 
management, emergency food and housing assistance, education prevention, 
testing, counseling and assistance accessing public and private benefits. 

Like every AIDS service organization in major metropolitan areas throughout the 
country, the AIDS Project of the East Bay is on the front lines of confronting the 
AIDS epidemic. One of the most important aspects of the epidemic that has 
recently emerged is the continuing, and disturbing, growth of AIDS in low income 
urban communities where drug use has become the main route of transmission. 
With these two epidemics feeding off each other, and with proposals being made 
to discontinue the SSI program for substance users, an important question should 
be asked: What are the consequences for people with HIV, and for HIV 
transmission, if the SSI program is discontinued for substance users? 

I assert that SSI provides a significant means to stabilize individuals with 
substance-use conditions who would otherwise engage in criminal behavior, 
become infected with HIV, infect others with HIV. It is also an economic means 
of preventing expensive incarceration and expensive medical treatment for 
themselves and those they may infect with HIV. Further, it provides an important 
means of preventing new HIV infections. 


The Epidemic of Substance Use 

Although people may tend to think of substance use as a problem of moral 
character, it is a disease; and this fact is recognized by the medical community in 
this country. Because it is a disease, substance use is one category of disability in 
both the Social Security and SSI programs. Though there is a popular perception 
that it is extremely easy to qualify for SSI based on drug use, this is not the case. 
Like all alleged disabilities in the two programs, substance use must be medically 
documented. What is different about substance- use is that an individual must not 
only show that they are addicted to drugs, but also that this condition is so grave it 
has lead to a mental disorder which would independently qualify them for benefits. 
Further, physicians must be able to document this clinical, medically determined 
mental disorder, and must also find that the individual's total condition is 
characterized by marked restrictions in their functional capacity. This is a very 
high hurdle, and one which certainly precludes individuals from simply walking 
down to their local Social Security office and applying for SSI benefits simply 
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because they state they use drugs. Indeed, this hurdle is so high that, in Alameda 
County, most substance-use claims are denied at the initial application stage. 

Further, individuals with substance-use conditions and AIDS may not qualify for 
benefits based on having AIDS because the present Social Security and SSI 
disability regulations do not allow an individual to become eligible for benefits 
based on having a diagnosis of AIDS. Individuals with AIDS must be in the 
advanced stages of the disease before they qualify for benefits. Because of this, 
people with AIDS stay on benefits, be it Social Security or SSI, for usually less 
than five years. 

Despite these high hurdles, the number of substance-use recipients on the SSI roles 
has grown dramatically. In California, the number of substance-use SSI recipients 
has risen from 12,000 in 1992 to almost 29,000 in 1994. In Washington, it has 
grown from 1,300 to almost 2,500. In Michigan, from almost 1,600 to over 9,000. 
In Tennessee, from almost 300 to over 3,000. Interestingly, though, in places such 
as New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the numbers have stayed relatively 
stable, with New York doubling their numbers to slightly over 3,600, New Jersey 
doubling to slightly below 500, and Pennsylvania doubling tbeir numbers to 
slightly over 2,300. In spite of all this growth in the U.S., only 95,000 individuals 
are on SSI based on substance use, which is approximately 1% of the total number 
of SSI recipients nationwide (approximately 9,000,000). 

What these statistics show is that, despite the high hurdles to qualification for 
disability benefits based on substance use, which keep the overall numbers of SSI 
substance-use recipients low, we are truly facing a growing epidemic of drug use 
in this country, an epidemic which is affecting small states as well as large, and 
which cuts across regional lines. Most importantly, people are truly becoming 
disabled as a result of this epidemic. 

What is often not focused on is that HIV is following this epidemic everywhere it 
goes. Indeed, based on nationwide local health jurisdiction reports, upwards of 
50% of all new HIV transmission rates in low-income, urban communities are a 
direct result of drug use. Even in states with less urban populations, such as 
Nevada and Washington, the figure is approximately 20%. Of the almost 2,000 
substance-use SSI recipients in Alameda County, California, it is estimated that 
25%-35% are infected with HTV. In other low income, urban areas across the 
country, the figures are similar. What is more important is that the trend is 
increasing. Substance use is not ortly a direct means of HIV transmission, through 
needle sharing, it is also an indirect means of transmission because drug use 
frequently leads to unsafe sexual behavior, a fact which is overlooked by the 
statistics. As HIV transmission rates continue to increase in these communities, 
more and more individuals with substance-use issues will become HIV positive, 
and continue developing AIDS at a faster rate than normal as their drug use 
compromises their immune system. 


Sanctions Applied to Substance-Use SSI Recipients 


There have traditionally been certain "sanctions" applied to substance-use SSI 
receipt. Recipients were required to go into treatment programs, or risk losing 
their benefits. There ate referral and monitoring agencies in most states, which 
monitor recipient compliance with this requiremem and advise recipients of 
available treatment options. Further, recipients were required to get representative 
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payees who would take control of their checks and ensure dial their funds would 
not go toward drug use. 

Concerns about fiaud and abuse in the system led Congress to radically change the 
SSI sanctions last summer. Starting in March of this year, each state will be 
required to institute a referral and monitoring mechanism to monitor compliance 
with sanctions and to make referrals to available drug treatment programs. 
Preferred payees will no longer be family members, but non-profit community- 
based organizations or local govemmeiil agencies. Most important, however, is 
that there is now a three-year time limit for receipt of SSI substance-use benefits, 
with no possibility of getting further SSI substance-use benefits after these three 
years elapse. All substance-use sanctions will also apply to Social Security for the 
first time under die new law. 

In combination with the high standards applied to substance-use disability 
evaluation, these new sanctions clearly address any abuses that existed within the 
prior system. However, there are some problems in the new sanction regime. One 
of the most pressing and important problems in assisting substance-use recipients 
has been the inconsistent availability of treatment programs in different 
communities. Some communities have more treatment programs than others, and 
the availability of these treatment programs at any given time varies. Despite this, 
the three year SSI time clock will start ticking the moment an individual becomes 
entided to receive benefits. This is different from the new Social Security sanction 
requirement, which will begin the three year clock from the date of treatment 
availability, as assessed by the monitoring and referral agency. 

Another problematic element concerns the kinds of available drug treatment 
options. Many drug treatment programs (we estimate that in Oakland the number 
approaches 50%) are based on a religious model which may be inconsistent with 
the recipient's beliefs; some treatment programs use physical methods (including 
abuse) as treatment therapy; others may use other punitive measures, and these 
may also be inappropriate for many, if not all, recipients. The problem is that 
there are no standards, either local or federal, for treatments programs. As a result, 
many operate as programs to recruit individuals into certain religious institutions, 
others operate with incompetent or ineffectual programs, and others operate as 
scams, seeking only a portion of the recipienf s SSI check. This explains why the 
recidivism rate for drug treatment programs geared to low income individuals has 
traditionally been upwards of 50%, and why many SSI recipients in the past have 
not been successful in leaving the SSI rolls. 

How the new sanctions will function remains to be seen, but if no additional 
efforts are made to provide effective substance-use treatment these individuals will 
leave the SSI roles after three years still using drugs; endangering their health and 
the health of others in the process. 


The Consequences of Forcing Substance-Use Recipients off 
the SSI Rolls; The Human Cost 


Despite these new sanctions, and despite the fact that we haven't had the chance to 
see how they function, there are proposals to cut-off the SSI program to substance 
users entirely. 

The ramifications of this action are enormous. First, the demographics of 
substance-use SSI recipients do not lend themselves to successful, sustained 
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employment, even in die best of economic times. Substance-use recipients are 
remarkable in the following ways: they generally have little more than a high 
school education, with most having dropped out of high school and many being 
functionally illiterate; diey generally have no marketable job skills and no 
significant work history, or sustained work history; they have generally been the 
victims of physical and/or sexual abuse as children; they suffer from any one of a 
number of different mental disorders, including paranoid schizophrenia and post 
traumatic stress disorder, and turn to drugs as a source of escaping or "medicating" 
their psychological pain; they live in communities where drugs are constantly used 
around them and where they are constantly offered drugs, and where the mean 
income is at, or below, the poverty line. 

For an individual living in this kind of environment (who cannot financially afford 
to live anywhere else) taking personal responsibility is almost impossible for the 
simple reason that these people have an illness, and one which is completely 
exacerbated by tbeir environment. It is little wonder that these individuals cannot 
escape the vortex of drug addiction, even when substantial and earnest attempts 
are made. 

Second it must be understood that the two most effective ways to allow for the 
possibility of escape is to stabilize the income and housing of these individuals, 
and to connect them with local support service agencies, whether governmental or 
non-profit. These agencies are often the only institutions were they can go to for 
emotional and practical support. If this is done, an individual has a fighting 
chance to escape the grip of substance use. However, if an individual cannot 
maintain a stable, minimal income or housing situation for an extended period of 
time, they simply have no real chance of success. With little or no income, and 
marginal housing, these individuals literally have nothing, and consequently have 
nothing to lose. They turn to criminal activity to support their needs, as well as 
their drug addiction, and their substance use continues and becomes even more 
intractable. They run a very high chance of becoming infected with HIV, and of 
infecting others either through their drug use or unsafe sexual behavior. 

Cutting such people off SSI eliminates any stake these individuals have in their 
own health or well being. The human cost is enormous. In America, 250,000 
individuals have already died of AIDS. Fifty-thousand of these deaths were in 
California. Yet even in states not normally associated with HIV infection, such as 
Nevada, there have already been over 1,100 deaths. AIDS is everywhere, and 
substance use is one of the leading causes of its growth. One of the only means of 
prevention we have in this area is to stabilize individuals and give them support. 


The Consequences of Forcing Substance-Use Recipients Off 
the SSI Rolls: The Economic Cost 


In California, once an individual loses their SSI eligibility they automatically loose 
their Medicaid eligibility. Since the disabled eligibility criteria for Medicaid 
mirrors that of the Social Security and SSI programs, a substance use recipient 
who loses their SSI eligibility will not be able to independently qualify for 
Medicaid unless substance-use eligibility for Medicaid is allowed to continue. If 
these individuals are not allowed to keep their Medicaid eligibility, then they will 
most likely end up in the emergency rooms of county hospitals any time they 
become ill, where the cost of their care and treatment will be far greater than if 
they had been treated at a private facility, or in a non-emergency room setting. 
Local government will then have to pick up the care for these individuals, which 
will further strain local health care budgets. 
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This cost is hot an insignificant one, especially for individuals with HIV who do 
not qualify for SSI or Social Security because their condition is not advanced 
enough. A 1993 study by the California Department of Housing estimated that 
there are already 125,000 cases of HIV which have not yet advanced to a diagnosis 
of AIDS among California's homeless population. A high proportion of these 
individuals have substance-use and severe mental disorders, and are already 
overflowing the county emergency wards throughout the state. 

In California, the states prison population is expanding enormously with HIV 
positive inmates, to the extent that special wards have been established to house 
and treat HIV positive inmates. With passage of the new "three-strikes” law, this 
situation will only worsen. Thus, one way or another, government is forced to 
confront the fact that it will pay for the health care of indigent individuals with 
HIV. Even for individuals without any ^cial health care needs, it costs between 
$40,000 and $50,000 a year to incarcerate a single individual in California. 

The needless cost of emergency room care, the cost of incarceration and treatment 
of HIV in prison, all of these can be mitigated by stabilizing individuals who are at 
risk of going to prison, using drugs, and become infected with HIV or ill with 
AIDS. 


a. It makes economic sense to try and ensure that substance users don't end 
up in prison. In California a maximum SSI award for a single individual with 
access to cooking facilities is approximately $602.00 a month. That works out to 
approximately $7,200 a year, a savings of $32,800 a year if that person were to 
otherwise serve the rest of their life in prison. Though receipt of SSI income does 
not necessarily guarantee that a recipient will not end up in prison, it is our 
experience that SSI income is a very good way to stabilize an individual and get 
them involved with support mechanisms and services which help prevent high risk 
behavior. 

b. It makes economic sense to treat an individual on Medi-Cal for their 
substance-use or HIV condition in a non-emergency medical setting, rather than 
seeing them in emergency rooms where the expense of treating them vrill be far 
greater. 

c. It makes economic sense to prevent substance users from becoming HIV 
positive, or infecting others, and later developing AIDS where their condition will 
then be covered by both SSI and Medi-Cal, thus incurring a needless additional 
cost. 

What must be understood is that the cost saved by cutting people off of the SSI 
rolls will simply be transferred to other govenunental costs, either by local, state, 
or federal government. In this situation, an ounce of prevention is the more 
economical approach. 


Policy Recommendations and Mitigation Measures 


1 . Do not discontinue the SSI program for substance users. The human cost 
and the economic cost is too high. 

2. Ailow individuals to become eligible to receive benefits when they receive 
an AIDS diagnosis, and not force them to wait to become even more ill. 
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Forcing people with AIDS to develop advanced stage disease before they qualify 
for Social Security or SSI is an inhumane way to treat terminally ill people. Also, 
it would have the effect of stabilizing substance users with AIDS and prevent new 
HIV transmission. 

3 . Exempt certain categories of people from the present three year cut off, or 
from any program discontinuation, such as individuals with symptomatic HIV, 
or those with dependent children. This would allow for individuals who will 
eventually become ill, or who have children, to continue receiving benefits. This 
has two advantages: it would stabilize substance users with HIV and help prevent 
new HIV transmission, and it would help families. 

4. Allow continued Medicaid if SSI is cut off after three years of eligibility, or 
if the program is discontinued for substance-use recipients. This would prevent 
local or state governments from treating indigent individuals in crisis situations. It 
would also allow the individual the ability to pay for any treatment program (if 
Medicaid will pay for drug treatment programs). 

5. Measure the three year time limit of substance-use SSI benefits from the 
time of availabie treatment, rather than date of entitlement. This is the way 

Social Security measure the three years now. Thus, an individual with no viable 
treatment options will not have the clock ticking on their benefits until legitimate 
treatment becomes available. 

6. Establish some basic, eiementary standards for drug treatment program 
referrals. If the Social Security administration monitoring and referral agencies 
require that treatment programs adhere to certain basic, medical standards before 
the agency will make referrals to these programs, it will provide incentive for 
treatment programs to improve quality. This would be even more effective if any 
Medicare or Medicaid payments were made conditional on meeting such 
requirements. However, the standards should be basic and fundamental, and not 
be so high as to preclude access by indigent individuals, or push legitimate 
programs out of the market. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify on these issues. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Goldstein, and thank you all for 
your testimony. 

Mr. Ford, do you have questions? 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Friedman, you talked about the economic independence of 
welfare recipients and their families. I see where you reduce the 
penalties confronting welfare recipients who try to escape poverty 
through education, work, self-employment, and savings. 

You go on to talk about “encourage enterprise,” but I am going 
to the last one, “build assets.” You know, the AFDC Program is the 
means-tested program, and I guess you were referring to maybe 
the Federal Government matching dollars. 

I have no problem with that. But we have heard testimony ear- 
lier, and in the White House Summit on Saturday, where I and 
Senator Moynihan, among others, discussed some type of an 
achievement program, entering into a contract with family mem- 
bers or the mother when there are kids who are 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
11, 12 years of age, early on to prevent some of the teen pregnancy 
problems and other violent problems that we see in poverty- 
stricken families and the community as a whole. 

You only talk about the working poor Americans and some kind 
of individual development accounts used for education, training, 
home ownership, or business enterprising. 

Could you maybe talk a little bit more about that, or could you 
focus on something like an achievement type of program for the age 
group from 7 to 13 years of age where we find the teen pregnancy 
and other problems that exist in the welfare population? 

Mr. Friedman. You make a very good point. My colleague, Cicero 
Wilson, used to work in a youth program, and he said the kids he 
feared in that program were the kids without hope. 

We know also that the young women who are most likely to bear 
children early are those who have lost hope in a future. 

Michael Sheradan argues that assets are hope in concrete form. 

I believe they are. We see changes in behavior. Having even a little 
bit of savings buffers you from the everyday accidents and illnesses 
that otherwise become crises. It gives you the luxury of imagining 
a future better than the present, of planning for that, preparing for 
that, and ultimately investing in yourself and your kids when 
maybe only you believe. 

Mr. Ford. Maybe building the assets, if we would look at a pro- 
gram that would focus on the 7- to 14-year-olds when you find 
those age groups in a family that is set in its own welfare, is that 
maybe the component that we need is to build those assets, is to 
enter into a separate contract to make sure that those who excel 
in school, those who have no tardiness, absenteeism, those who 
have no teen pregnancy problems or problems within the family it- 
self — you build on these assets. You build not only for education 
and home ownership and training, but you also provide some type 
of achievement stipend for the kids. 

Would that be in line with what maybe you are 

Mr. Friedman. It would be absolutely in line, and that experi- 
mentation has already begun. There are programs that will deposit 
money into an account upon successful completion, for instance, of 
1 year of school or the achievement of some other milestone. 
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Mr. Ford. You have not seen any results yet on any of that, have 
you? 

Mr. Friedman. It is too early. We are just trying — there are lit- 
erally hundreds of community groups and there are a number of 
States that are anxious to experiment and to begin to learn about 
how asset development programs and individual development ac- 
counts of various forms, including children’s development accounts, 
might work. 

What they need is a partner in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ford. Because basically what we want to do here, we are 
trying really to save the children, keep them out of these poverty- 
stricken families and communities and these bad economic condi- 
tions that they find themselves in and really trying to respond to 
this huge problem that we have. 

And it does not only exist with the welfare population. This pov- 
erty question is out here outside of the welfare population. We are 
talking about 15 million people; 10 million happen to be children. 
But there are millions of others in this country who are living 
below those poverty thresholds that we are dealing with only one 
part of the problem that exists today among the poor of this Na- 
tion. 

My time is up. I thank you very much. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Ford. And thank all of you for 
coming today and sharing your testimony with us. 

The next panel is Pamela Cave, Karolin Loendorf, Kristin 
McKay, Jen Dewberry, and Sandra Corder. 

If you will come forward and take your seats. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Ensign [presiding]. I would like to welcome the panel here, 
and if you have been in the audience, you understand that we have 
a 5-minute rule here. Any written testimony will be placed offi- 
cially into the record. But please limit your comments to the 5 min- 
utes. A yellow light will go off when you have approximately 40 
seconds left to go in your testimony. 

And why don’t we start with Pamela Cave, please. 

Ms. Cave. 

STATEMENT OF PAMELA CAVE, CHANTILLY, VIRGINIA 

Ms. Cave. Good afternoon. My name is Pamela Cave, and I am 
a single parent. I have five small children and have been person- 
ally involved in the AFDC Program in the course of the last 5 years 
because my husband left my family at one point. 

My children are all legitimate, and I am still married to my hus- 
band, but I was still involved in the system nonetheless. 

I passed out a piece of gum, and I am sort of using this as an 
analogy to my experience with the Personal Responsibility Act, and 
I would like to start with that. 

I received a copy of the act from Mr. Armey’s office, and I read 
through it, and I was very disappointed because I did not see any 
provisions in the act for child support. 

Ajid then I received this advisory from the Committee, and on 
the back side, under the Personal Responsibility Act overview, it 
says that it will force fathers to participate in work programs when 
they fail to pay child support. 
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And I thought; Well, that sounds really good, except 1 do not see 
it in the text of the act. And that is where this gum comes in. 

I like to listen to Rush Limbaugh. I do not always agree with 
him, but he gets me motivated, and he talks about symbolism over 
substance. And if you take the piece of gum, I think it is sort of 
like this Personal Responsibility Act in the overview. 

It promises here that fathers are going to be forced to participate 
in work programs if they fail to pay child support. But if you open 
up the act 

Mr. Ensign. Excuse me. 

Ms. Cave. Yes. 

Mr. Ensign. I do not know if you are aware, but because of all 
the concerns that we had heard, we are holding hearings on Mon- 
day regarding the whole child support issue, just to let you know 
that we have been responsive to a lot of the concerns such as what 
you are bringing up today. 

Ms. Cave. Yes. Well, I understand that, and I talked to Mr. 
Shaw’s office about that Monday. But I had written in about this 
long before that. 

So I am just using this analogy here that this looks like a good 
piece of gum and that there is going to be something in here, and 
that is what I thought when I read the overview and got the act. 
But then when you open it up, there is nothing in here. It is sort 
of symbolism over substance, and that is the point I wanted to 
make, because I think if the overview says it is in there, it should 
be in there, where, in fact, it is not. In here, it talks about different 
ways to make paternity be more readily established. But in most 
States there are already provisions to do that. 

I will go on to my second point, which is that we have different 
social programs. We have food stamps, which are income and re- 
source qualified. There are millions of families who receive food 
stamps. We have housing programs which are again income and re- 
source qualified, and there are some people who own their homes 
who can get food stamps and qualify for some housing programs. 
We have two-parent families who qualify for housing programs. 
Then your Medicaid — income, resource qualified, and category 
qualified. You have to meet a category. So these programs just are 
not readily available to anybody who wants them. 

Then you have the AFDC Program. To qualify for the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children Program, you have to prove that 
your child or children are being denied the benefit of a parent. You 
have to prove that; you have to cooperate in getting a child support 
order initiated. 

And I brought in this Monopoly money that belongs to my kids 
to try and make a point with that. Here you have your AFDC grant 
that you have gone through a long process to get. Fraud does occur, 
but it is usually because there is a mistake in the processing of the 
case. You have your AFDC grant. 

Then out there you get a child support order established. For 
every dollar of child support that comes in on your case — there is 
an account kept of every AFDC case — for every dollar of child sup- 
port that comes in on your case, a dollar is taken away from the 
AFDC grant. 
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So if you pull in all your child support and it equals more than 
your AFDC grant, which it should under State regulations — gen- 
erally, say, you have an AFDC grant for $150 a month for one 
child; your child support order is more likely to be more than that 
under the lowest State sidelines — so if you have AFDC for $150, 
your child support for $200, you pull your $200 in, your AFDC 
grant is gone. 

And it explains that in title IV of the Social Security Act, but it 
is not enforced as well as it should be, because there is no oomph 
behind the enforcement. The civil process of child support enforce- 
ment is very long and cumbersome, does not always accomplish 
what it is supposed to, and the agencies are very overburdened. 

But we need to stop looking at the stereotypes and start looking 
at some of the facts. The fact is that for every dollar of child sup- 
port you bring in, you knock that same dollar off of your welfare 
grant. And 87 percent of our cash entitlements go out to AFDC 
Programs. 

Now there are other programs that have different qualifications. 
But I am specifically talking about AFDC, and that is our standard 
typical welfare payment. And it is very important to acknowledge 
that when we are drafting new legislation like this. 

And the last thing I wanted to do is show you a clip from a 
movie. It is called “Kramer v. Kramer” and it is about a mother 
who actually leaves her husband and little son. 

And the point of the scene is, I equate this to how child support 
is viewed by a lot of people who have orders. You will see that the 
little boy wants to do something and get something, and his father 
is there saying: No, no, no; you must not; you must not; you must 
not. And he is warned over and over and over but the consequences 
do not happen for quite a while. 

Mr. Ensign. Ms. Cave, how long is this? 

Ms. Cave. It is just a few seconds. 

Mr. Ensign. OK. 

Ms. Cave. Can we turn it up, so we can hear it? It is just a few 
seconds, and it is just to . . . 

[Videotape shown.] 

Ms. Cave. OK, we can stop it. 

But the point I wanted to make with that little clip from the film 
is that when we have provisions for child support, we have to let 
people know that excuses will not be accepted, that responsibility 
is really inherent in someone’s character, and it is not something 
we can legislate, and the government should only step in when peo- 
ple cannot take care of things for themselves. 

And in this case, as parents, who have parents who walk away, 
we do not have the ability to go out and instill a wage attachment. 
The government is the only organization that can hold people ac- 
countable. 

Mr. Ensign. I am sorry to cut you off. 

Ms. Cave. OK. 

Mr. Ensign. But because we have so many witnesses today. 
Thank you very much. 

Ms. Cave. OK, thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Pamela Cave 

15215 Bannon Hill Court 
Chantilly, Virginia 22021 


TESTIMONY TO BE PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS: THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


I recently had a professor who said, "Legislation is like 
sausage. No one should see it being made." I was- in West Germany 
once and saw sausage being made. It made me sick to my stomach. 

I have been watching the welfare reform proposals being offered 
over the course of the last several years. This, at times, has 
made me sick to my heart. 

Before attempting to solve a problem, we must first pin- 
point the exact cause of that problem. We have got to be certain 
of the exact target before we send out missies to destroy the 
"perceived" cause of trouble. Before ANY legislative action 
is taken by this or any body, I would challenge all voting mem- 
bers to read, study, research, and investigate the full extent 
of the "welfare reform" issue prior to acting in any manner. 

In many circumstances, the defining of the problem can 
often be the most difficult process to effectively manage. Re- 
garding the issue of welfare reform, I feel that many legislators 
and media have missed the "proverbial boat” and have, in turn, 
misguided the public. We first must define and distinguish the 
issues that have been combined in the "Personal Responsibility 
Act". 


The text of this proposal mentions, basically, three 
different social programs. It mentions the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program, (this program itself also involves 
several subprograms), the Food Stamp program, as well as a number 
of various housing programs. These programs are INDIVIDUAL 
entities. Qualifying for one does not mean that an applicant 
would qualify for all forms of assistance. The Food Stamp and 
housing programs are generally income and resource qualified. 

The AFDC program is also income and resource qualified, but 
in addition, an applicant must prove that his or her child is 
being DENIED THE BENEFIT OF AN ABSENT PARENT. This difference 
is vitally important when considering policy decisions regarding 
"welfare reform". 

Two-parent families, even those with two working parents, 
may qualify for food stamps, I know that some military families 
may qualify for food stamps. Some two-parent families who own 
their own homes may qualify for food stamps. The Food Stamp 
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program, overseen by the Department of Agriculture, is a creature 
of its own. Many hard-working families may qualify for this 
program if their incomes and resource levels meet federal guide- 
lines. Although some of the homeless people we see in the streets 
of this city may qualify for food stamps, we cannot assume or 
lead the public to believe that they are the primary or only 
recipients of such assistance. 

Housing programs, which are overseen by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, again, have their own specific 
requirements. Two-parent families can qualify for housing 
assistance. Families with several incomes may qualify for housing 
assistance. Although public housing does serve many AFDC 
families, the wait for such housing is generally long. A family 
may need to wait one, two, three, four, or five years to move 
to the top of a housing program waiting list. Again, we cannot 
assume or lead the public to believe that the stereo-typical 
"welfare mother" is the primary or only recipient of such assis- 
tance . 

Although the policies involved with these programs are 
long in composition and cumbersome to sift through, it is vital 
to understand, differentiate, and define the seperateness of 
our social programs before we profess to "fix the welfare system 
as we know it". Senator Gramm has said, "It's time to get those 
riding in the wagon out to help pull." This, in rhetoric and 
theory, sounds inspiring and motivating, even basic to our Ameri- 
can values encompassing hard work and opportunity. But, we cannot 
legislate to rhetoric or theory. We have got to look to the 
facts of the situation,- Nothing more... Nothing less. 

The AFDC programs implemented in our country provide the 
expenditure of eighty-seven percent of the cash entitlement 
programs which involve approximately one-percent of the federal 
budget. Although many AFDC recipients may qualify for food stamps 
and housing assistance, an AFDC family must prove that its chil- 
dren are BEING DENIED THE BENEFIT OF AN ABSENT PARENT to receive 
a cash grant. The term "cash grant" may sound appealing and 
enticing, afterall, a grant is free.... But, receiving AFDC 
is far from leading a life of luxury. The AFDC grant for a family 
with one child is approximately one-hundred and fifty dollars, 
more in some jurisdictions, less in others. Would you be able 
to support one child and yourself on one-hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per month? 

Present policy requires that an AFDC applicant name the 
absent parent when applying unless there is a compelling reason 
not to. The "compelling reason" is supposed to be documented 
in the application process and such exemption is supposed to 
be the exception, not the rule. 


The absent parent is supposed to be pursued by the state 
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or county of jurisdiction so that a child support order may 
be put in place to REPLACE AND ERRADICATE THE AFDC GRANT. This 
one piece of policy SHOULD SERVE AS THE FOCUS OF AND FOUNDATION 
FOR EIGHTY-SEVEN PERCENT OF OUR EFFORTS TO REFORM "WELFARE AS 
WE KNOW IT". A state or county of jurisdiction involved with 
an AFDC case is charged with the task of keeping an account 
of all welfare monies distributed in that case and with the 
task of seeking out the absent parent to effectively recoup 
those funds. In essence, in an AFDC case, a bill is run-up by 
the absent parent. That bill is supposed to be PAID IN FULL 
BACK TO THE STATE OR COUNTY OF JURISDICTION BY THAT ABSENT PAR- 
ENT. This is where the ball is too often dropped. This is where 
the federal government must step in as the states are not ef- 
fectively managing the task. 

Dollar for dollar, child support that is collected for 
a family receiving an AFDC grant REPLACES THAT GRANT. THEREFORE, 
A CHILD SUPPORT ORDER ENFORCED FOR THE AMOUNT OF TWO-HUNDRED 
DOLLARS PER MONTH WOULD COMPLETELY ELIMINATE A ONE-HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY DOLLAR WELFARE PAYMENT. THUS, THIS FAMILY WOULD BE OFF 
OF "WELFARE" . 

But, the effective pursuit and enforcement of policies 
regarding the absent parents in AFDC cases is THE EXCEPTION, 
not the rule. A CUSTODIAL PARENT WHO QUALIFIES FOR AFDC DOES 
NOT HAVE THE LEGAL AUTHORITY TO TRACK DOWN AND SEEK OUT PAYMENT 
FROM AN ABSENT PARENT. THE STATE OR COUNTY OF JURISDICTION MUST 
DO THIS. BUT, GENERALLY, IT CAN TAKE MONTHS, EVEN YEARS, FOR 
THIS PROCESS TO BE UNDERTAKEN AND EFFECTIVELY MANAGED. WHEN 
AN ABSENT PARENT LIVES SEVERAL MILES FROM THE CHILD OR CHILDREN 
INVOLVED, THE REQUIRED CIVIL SERVICE OF PROCESS ON THAT PARENT 
CAN TAKE SIX MONTHS, IF THIS IS THE CASE WHEN THE PARENT IS 
JUST "DOWN THE STREET", IMAGINE HOW LONG IT MIGHT TAKE TO PRO- 
PERLY SERVE A PARENT OVER STATE OR COUNTY LINES. 

Yes, we want parents to be responsible for their children. 
Yes, we should hope that upon seeing their newborn, every parent 
will automatically feel that responsibility and desire to care 
for that child's needs. Yes, we should marvel at the bond that 
can exist between parents and their children. Afterall, there 
should be no greater human love than that a parent has for his 
or her child. But, in an imperfect world, although we may want, 
hope, and pray, human nature is fallible. Some people can simply 
walk away from their children and never look back. 

Responsibility is a quality that must be inherent in a 
person's character. RESPONSIBILITY CANNOT BE LEGISLATED. Our 
government must only step in and handle the situations that 
we, as a free society, cannot handle on our own. -a couple of 
hundred years ago, in Boston, they had a tea party to make that 
point. It is vital that our government remember its beginnings 
and foundations, especially when the topic at hand involves 
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the future of our country's children. Therefore, we must evaluate 
the welfare problem objectively and develop a strong, clear 
message which can be sent to the people and can be effectively 
enforced to the full extent of the law. 

A recent advisory distributed by this committee stated 
that the "Personal Responsibility Act" WOULD "FORCE FATHERS 
TO PARTICIPATE IN WORK PROGRAMS IF THEY FAIL TO PAY CHILD SUP- 
PORT." I have read and re-read the text of the act, and I cannot 
find that provision anywhere. Without provisions for both 
parents, how can the act properly address parental 
responsibility? 

IN ITS PRESENT FORM, THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT SEEMS 
TO SEEK TO DISCIPLINE, SPECIFICALLY, THE PARENTS WHO REMAIN 
WITH THEIR CHILDREN. AS WRITTEN, IT WILL SURELY SIMPLY TREAT 
SOME OF THE SYMPTOMS OF THE WELFARE PROBLEM. THE PROBLEM IS 
NOT TEEN-AGE MOTHERHOOD. THE PROBLEM IS NOT ILLEGITIMACY. THE 
PROBLEM IS NOT THE "SWEEPSTAKES" OF LIVING A LIFE "ON THE DOLE". 
THE PROBLEM IS NOT LAZINESS. THE PROBLEM IS NOT POOR SEX 
EDUCATION. THE PROBLEM IS THAT OUR CULTURE SO EMPHASIZES OUR 
"INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS" THAT ACCOUNTABILITY AND THE DESIRE TO BE 
TRULY RESPONSIBLE HAVE GONE OUT THE WINDOW. 

WE HAVE BECOME A NATION OF EXCUSES. EVERYONE HAS AN EXCUSE 
FOR EVERYTHING. IT IS ALRIGHT TO MAKE MISTAKES. I KNOW THAT 
I HAVE CERTAINLY HAD AN ABUNDANCE OF THEM IN MY LIFETIME. WE 
ALL HAVE. BUT, WE CANNOT ERASE THE CONSEQUENCES OF OUR MISTAKES 
WITH AN EXCUSE. ACCOUNTABILITY MUST BE DEMANDED BY OUR SOCIETY; 
ESPECIALLY WHEN THAT ACCOUNTABILITY AFFECTS THE MOST HELPLESS 
OF OUR SOCIETY, OUR CHILDREN, 

This body has a most-important task before it. The formula- 
tion of sound government policy can be a messy process. The 
debate has been bathed in misinformation and rhetoric which 
seems to incite rather than resolve. I am an avid listener of 
"The Rush Limbaugh" radio show. Once he is one or two hours 
in to his show, he'll often say good morning to "those welfare 
recipients who are just getting up". I would argue that this 
type of comment, and others made like it, simply perpetuate 
the stereo-types of people involved in social programs. I have 
written to Mr, Limbaugh time and time again to share some con- 
cerns I have about these types of remarks and about the fact 
that they are not all grounded in fact, but I have never re- 
ceived a response. Programs such as his could help in getting 
some "real" information out to the public, if they would take 
the time to put aside assumptions and look at the "big picture". 

Reducing the majority, over eighty-seven percent, of cash 
entitlement payments made in our social programs today involves 
a simple, mathematical equation. If a welfare payment is to 
be reduced or eliminated, child support from the absent parent 
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rrjst be collected. For every dollar of child support collected, 
e dollar is taken away from the involved welfare payment. This 
:s simple. Title IV of the Social Security Act explains some 
cf this policy, although it seems complicated and rather convo- 
luded in places. 

Let us take this opportunity to take steps to insure that 
child support becomes an issue of importance. A freshman member 
of this body recently said, "What does child support have to 
io with welfare reform?" OBVIOUSLY, THIS MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
:)ID NOT UNDERSTAND WELFARE POLICIES. This frightens me. Responsi- 
ble policy cannot be made unless the facts involved are com- 
pletely understood. 

Let us consider several situations which have occurred 
/ia present policy. There is a single mother of four children. 

She has several ex-husbands who do have reasonable child support 
□ligations. She has co-operated fully with state agencies. 

^f the child support payments were collected, she would receive 
a good deal more than the four hundred and fifty-seven dollar 
per month payment she currently receives. The agencies have 
not moved to effectively enforce the support orders. 

This same family encountered another problem inherent in 
today's social programs. The mother contacted her agency 
eligibility worker to inquire about the possibility of her 
teen-age son obtaining a part-time job. The worker told her 
that if he worked and received any income, her family's ADC 
payment would be reduced or possibly eliminated. When I heard 
about this I called the agency's communications department. 

I told them that I was working on my master’s thesis and that 
I had a hypothetical situation I would like them to consider, 

I relayed the tale of my friend, and several days later I re- 
ceived a call saying that as long as the teen-ager was a high 
school student, he could work and earn income. The family's 
ADC payment WOULD NOT BE REDUCED OR ELIMINATED DUE TO THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF A TEEN-AGE FAMILY MEMBER. 

Misinformed, over-burdened agency employees are important 
to consider when examining the welfare reform issue. Specific, 
authentic documentation is required from an applicant seeking 
to receive assistance. If the eligibility process is properly 
implemented, it would be extremely difficult to fraud the sys- 
tem. But, if workers charged with handling the process are too 
overwhelmed with the number and complexity of cases they have 
to handle, fraud is bound to occur. 

Misinformed agency workers can trigger a trickle-down effect 
which can foster generations of welfare recipients. For example, 
in the aforementioned situation I described, the teen-ager who 
wanted to work, and with that work would likely receive the 
opportunity to learn the value of earning money and of 
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responsibility, would have been denied that opportunity subse- 
quent to an agency worker's expressing misinformation. But 
instead of perpetuating the feeling of being denied opportunity, 
the end result of this case was that the teen-ager obtained 
employment and has maintained that employment since June of 
1994. He has been able to earn his own money and has been able 
to learn the value of work and responsibility, something he 
has not been able to observe in his own father. 

Another case in point; a single-parent family of six was 
receiving child support but did qualify for some assistance 
with food expenses. This assistance was vital to the family 
as the parent was a student, and the children were quite young. 
This family was blessed to be provided with a vehicle to drive 
by family members. The vehicle's expenses were exclusively 
taken care of by the family members and a vital need for the 
single-parent family had been graciously met. But, due to in- 
surance laws in the state of jurisdiction, the vehicle was ti- 
tled in the single-parent's name. It was subsequently counted 
by the local service agency as cash in hand; therefore, the 
food assistance was terminated. The single-parent appealed to 
the state agency but lost the appeal. A Mr. Walsh at the Dept, 
of Agriculture provided a solution to the dilemma. He stated 
that the family could again receive the assistance if they 
"moved in to the vehicle and used it as their residence". 

Policy such as thisis regressive and discourages family mem- 
bers from helping each other. 

There is much to consider in this debate. There is much 
that has been said in this debate that should be discounted. 
Many players in this debate are not equipped with complete, 
correct information. 1 would challenge every member of this 
body to assess their individual knowledge of policy before 
participating in any vote regarding the welfare reform issue. 

Assumptions must be put aside. Preconceived ideas must 
be purged. The facts must be shared with all involved parties. 
LACK OF PERSONAL ACCOUNTABILITY ON THE PART OF BOTH PARENTS 
IS AT THE VERY HEART OF THE "WELFARE PROBLEM". THE GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD ONLY STEP INTO THE ARENA WHEN THE PEOPLE CANNOT HANDLE 
A MATTER ON THEIR OWN. A SINGLE-PARENT STRUGGLING TO RAISE A 
CHILD OR CHILDREN DOES NOT GENERALLY HAVE THE RESOURCES TO 
PURSUE, EFFECT, DEMAND, AND EFFECTIVELY ENFORCE A CHILD SUP- 
PORT ORDER. THE LAW MUST STEP IN AND DO THIS. 

EVERY CHILD DESERVES TO BE SUPPORTED BY BOTH PARENTS 
WHEN AT ALL POSSIBLE. AN ORDER OF THIRTY DOLLARS PER MONTH 
SHOULD BE TREATED WITH AS MUCH SERIOUSNESS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
UNDER LAW AS AN ORDER FOR THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER MONTH. 
EVERY CHILD DESERVES THE ACCOUNTABILITY OF BOTH PARENTS WHEN 
AT ALL POSSIBLE, AND WHEN AN ADVERSARIAL CIRCUMSTANCE EXISTS, 
THE GOVERNMENT MUST STEP IN AND DEMAND ACCOUNTABILITY ON THE 
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PART OF BOTH PARENTS, NOT JUST THE PARENT WHO "KEEPS" THE 
CHILD. ANYLESS THAN THIS, AND THE EFFORT TO REFORM "WELFARE 
AS WE KNOW IT" WILL HAVE FAILED. WITH THE PROPOSALS LEFT AS 
THEY ARE NOW WRITTEN, WE MAY ADDRESS SEVERAL SYMPTOMS OF THE 
PROBLEM, BUT WE WILL BE FAR FROM SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 

ALTHOUGH EVERY CHILD SUPPORT CASE IS NOT A WELFARE CASE, 
EVERY AFDC CASE IS A CHILD SUPPORT CASE. THIS FACT IS INHERENT 
IN PRESENT POLICY; TO IGNORE IT WOULD BE IRRESPONSIBLE, AND 
TO NOT INCORPORATE CHILD SUPPORT PROVISIONS IN TO. THE "PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT" WOULD LEAVE THE "CONTRACT WITH AMERICA" 
FUNDAMENTALLY FLAWED. 

THANK YOU. 
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Mr. Ensign. Ms. Loendorf, please. 

STATEMENT OF KAROLIN JAPPE LOENDORF, HELENA, 

MONTANA 

Ms. Loendorf. For the record, my name is Karolin Loendorf, 
and I am from Helena, Montana. I was a previous welfare recipi- 
ent. I grew up in Montana not knowing there was even a welfare 
system. 

After going through a divorce with four small children, I learned 
something the hard way. And to me, it is totally unacceptable. And 
from that point on, I decided to do all that I could to help other 
single parents that are out there wanting to work, because there 
sure are a lot of them. 

I guess I would start with when I started getting involved in the 
Federal and the State government to figure out why they tried to 
keep people on welfare. It was really — it bothered me that I could 
not get off welfare. 

I found out through Nancy Reeder with the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives Youth, Families, and Children Committee that there 
was a program 4 years ago called the Transitional Child Care Pro- 
gram. 

Having to find out about a child care program through Washing- 
ton, DC, was very upsetting to me. I went to my caseworker, and 
I asked her if I could then qualify for that program; she said: No, 
you cannot. 

I said: But I have always worked; I want to work; I am not going 
to raise my family on welfare; that is just not a way of life for me. 

She said: Well, because of how much you pay out in day care — 
I always worked, but it was still on welfare — because of how much 
you pay out in day care, having your oldest child being 6, you will 
never earn enough money to get off the system, to have your AFDC 
case closed because of your earnings. And that was the pre- 
requisite. 

And so I said: Well, I will just tell the — I will just put on my re- 
port that I do not pay the day care provider that much, and in re- 
turn it will look like I am earning too much money, and they will 
have to close my welfare case. 

And she pretended that she did not hear that, and that was what 
I had chosen to do. 

In the 12 months being on the Transitional Child Care Program, 
I opted to purchase health care insurance for my four children, 
which is about $150 a month, the reason being, TCC automatically 
entitles you to Medicaid, but not being raised that way, I just chose 
to purchase the insurance. 

During that year, I saved the State of Montana, as well as the 
Federal Government, over $15,000, adding up every EOB I had and 
paying the health insurance premiums. At the end of the 12 
months, I was back in the Governor’s office asking him: Why do 
you want to put me back on welfare? I mean, I had no choice. 

At that point in time during the 12 months, he appointed me to 
the Child Care Development Block Grant Task Force, which was 
nice, but it did not solve my dilemma. 1 had to make the choice 
then to quit my job, go completely back on the system, or work and 
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go backward. And getting as involved as I did, I chose to work and 
go backward. 

It took the State of Montana three times to apply for the grant 
before it got approved. After being approved, I was then a lot better 
off, and I could get completely off the system. 

While on the system, I found so many gaps. There was an article 
in Fortune magazine in June 1992 by Christopher Jencks that was 
probably the most wonderful article I have read for somebody who 
has never been on welfare. 

And he also created a graph that represents a Pennsylvania mom 
and her two kids, with a working mom and two kids, and I did the 
same thing with Montana and listed the benefits. And the benefits 
on a welfare person with children, they are much better off to be 
on welfare. 

I am also on the Board of the Helena Housing Board of Commis- 
sioners, and we have people in the office that have to literally advo- 
cate for the clients to quit beating their heads against the wall and 
go back on welfare, because actually, in all honesty, they are taking 
food out of their kids’ mouths and clothing off their backs. 

And I just think there are so many programs for welfare, but we 
do not have the right kind of — we need a reform to better use our 
dollars. I just do not think that is acceptable. I mean, I know so 
many people that would love to go out and work. 

But in this day and age, when you are forced to quit your job and 
go on welfare, within 1 year your technical skills are shot. I mean, 
you have to literally be retrained to keep up with the software and 
the technology that is out there. 

And I guess I am just — I am for welfare reform. I am not really 
one for welfare, not even knowing it existed in my life. I just hope 
to bring some light onto the subject. 

Even in California, trying to get child support — and not meaning 
to name a State — but I had to end up writing the Congressman 
just to get the Child Support Division in California to respond to 
me, and their only response to me was: We have 21,000 cases, and 
only 14 caseworkers. It took 51^2 years to get child support for the 
first child, and it took 3 years to get it for the second child. 

My only letter to him was: I am sorry. I do not feel the State of 
Montana or the Federal Government should carry the burden for 
the cost of my children, when they were not part of the — they did 
not conceive my child. And that is the time. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Karolin Jappa Loendorf 
P.O. Box 1680 
Helena, Montana 59624 


Febniaiy 2, 1995 


For the record, my name is Karolin Loendorf. I am here today because I was once a welfare 
pa^cipant. Growing up in Montana I never knew that there was a "welfare system". Only after 
going through a divorce with 4 small children did I discover welfare. 

I feel I have a great wealth of knowledge to share with you today regarding the many stumbling 
blocks I encountered in the system. To begin, I appose wel&re as most people think of it. It has 
proven to be a very dysfunctional system and one t^t creates dqrendency. There is a desperate 
need for welfare reform. 

It began six years ago. After divorcing I had 4 children to raise, the oldest being sbt. I had worked 
all of my life and had great intentions of continuing. In my situation finding employment and child 
care was not realistic. This bothered me a great deal. I d^ided instead of pointing a ftnger at 
lawmakers who created this system, I was going find a way to educate state & federal lawmakers 
and help to bring about change in the system. This was not an easy venmre and it has taken many 
years to get here to present my story. 

At the time, Montana did not have any child care assistance available, so even though I worked full 
time and sometimes carried another part time job 1 was still of full AFDC benefits. Only through 
Nancy Reeder from the U.S. House of Rqrresentatives Select Committee on Children, Youth and 
Families did I find out about the Transitional Child Care (TCC). I then proceeded to contact my 
social worker, she said that there was no way I could take advantage of the TCC because the oiily 
way one could qualify was if their earnings were so great that their AFDC case had to be closed. 
She said given how much I paid for child care, I could not qualify. This disturbed me. My only 
chance then was to report that I only paid my day care provider a small amount of money so that my 
case would have to be closed. 


"She stated" I did not hear that! 

This is how I first tried to get off the system - however this did not solve my dilemma. The TCC 
program was a 12 month program which included medicaid for 12 months. Not being raised on 
welfare I chose to pay for my four children to have health insurance coverage through the office 
where I still work today. This was a cost of $150.00 per month for the premiums only. Towards 
the end of my 12 month TCC, I learned that I was going to be forced back on welfare, as no other 
resources were available. 

I was falling through the cracks. At that time I added up all of my Explanation of Benefits (EOB’s) 
from the h^th insurance company the children were signed up with and it ended up being a little 
over $15,000.00. 

I then prcxreeded to the Governor's office with my bundle of EOB’s and met with the lady in charge 
of Human Services and asked her "Why does the State want to put me back on welfare"? She 
could not give me an answer. While receiving assiftance through the TCC program the Governor 
appointed me to the Child Care Development Block Grant Task Force (CDBG TF). That was great, 
but the time had come when I had to choose between qiritting my job and going back on welfare or 
to work and go backwards. Being the independent person I was, I chose to continue working. 

The CDBG funds were not granted to Montaita until the third time the State applied. So 1 worked 
for eight months going into debt, but at the same time keeping my self esteem, self worth and 
dignity. 

The current welfare system is like an old street, there are numerous potholes and each time 
someone’s agenda gets through to the right Department or Person the pothole is temporarily patched. 


Folks - We need to quit pMtrhing potholes. 

I wish more of you could see what my life has been like. There are so many people, that would 
really like to be out in the workforce, but they get worn out fighting the current system. 

I sit on the Board for the Helena Housing Authority in Helena, the office staff to this day advocate 
to those clients who are trying to get out and work to quit beating their heads against the wall. 
Clients are told that they can do more for their children being on welfare than they can if they are in 
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the woiicforce. 

Being a mom of four, I sympathize with the single parents of today! If you choose to try and regain 
your self worth, self esteem, dignity and self respect and go out and become a tax paying citizen, 
you then also choose to take food out of your childrra*s mouths, provide less clothing, create more 
stresses in the home which sometimes leads to abuse, and possibly loose your medic^ benefits. 

"The Choice is Very Hard - But Very Real" 

Lets switch gears for a moment, you are probably wondering well what about child support - doesn't 
this mother of four know that the state helps collect child support. Well another long story, but one 
that needs some major revamping just like the welfare system. 

Child Support Flaws: 

This is Critical for meaningfiii welfare reform. My story which is very similar to others around the 
United States is unbelievable. It cook S and a half years to finally receive my first child support 
check for my eldest daughter. When 1 had our son, it took almost three years to get child support. 

It would have taken even longer had I not worked my own case. I sent a letter to the State of 
California and stating that I did not have the desire to live on welfare and that it was not fair to my 
children to be forced to live that way. I stated in a letter to the Family Suppc^ Division that the 
State of Montana had no part of in conceiving my children and I did not feel it &ir for the State of 
Montana to have the burden of the costs of raising my children. 1 felt that it was my responsibility 
as well as the absent parent's responsibility to take care of the children. 

I sent this letter four different times, only to get no repose. I theu sent a note to the investigator 
stating 1 would be in touch with his Congressional delegate. The response I received from this 
person was this "Your case is one of the 21,000 handled by 14 workers. With the extraordin^ size 
of caseloads we simply carmot respond to each document, especially if we shouldn’t be receiving 
them". 

So in Che meantime when we keq) families on welfare, waiting for a child support office to handle 
it’s case load, whether it cakes them 3 or 5 yean, the arrearages build on ones AFDC case. Even 
when the State of California had legal documents to begin tal^g payments from the absent parent, it 
did not happen for over two years. When a family fin^y gets a job, if their child support 
collection date falls on the wrong day of the month > that money goes directly to the State to pay 
arrearages, it does not even reach the family. The States tell these p^le over and over again that 
because of the Federal Regs, they have to go by the date the money is collected in the State the 
absent patent resides. This can mstantly put one right back in the wel^ire saddle. 


The most recent check that I redeved for my child support was just the other day 
(January, 95) It is in the amount of $12.00. 

This check started: 

1) By being garnished from absent parents wages 

2) District Attorneys ofTice then sends it to the states child support division where it 
is recorded 

3) Check is then sent to the other states child support office 

4) From there it is recorded and sent to the State Auditors office 

5) Finally the check is cut and sent to the custodial parent 

It undoubtedly cost the taigiaycrs more to cut this check than the amount collected. 


Today we have professional lobbyists who lobby for major companies, organizations, dq)aitments, 
etc., They too have a set agenda and often times the people who are being served are being the ones 
left out. Until we get to the root of the problem, and find out first hand with the people who have 
been through this system and the trials they have had to become self sufficient, We have nothing 
We seem to only get certain pieces of the puzzle, to put a productive system together it is going to 
take every single piece of the puzzle. 


THE PITFALLS 

* The Federal Collection date - child support should go to pay support first to the families before 
going to arrearages, and if there are more dollars sent for that particular month then that money can 
be sent to state arrearages. 

* Never enough child care assistance for either the working poor or for those who need and want to 
further their education. 
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* Re - Educate Social Woiicers in the welfare system - they do not encourage self-sufficiency. This 
may tal^ some re programming. 

* Children who come from a family that’s been on welfare for generations do not have a chance, 
they see nothing else in life, they are n ot tau ght nor do they see what Self Est^m, Self Woith, 
Dignity or Self R^pect is all about. INTERVENTION is necessary here so that these children are 
given an opportunity to realize their potential. They are set up to »il and that is not acceptable. 

* A 2 year time limit is not good - each and every case is so diiferent and 1 feel that we could hurt 
the children of the United States. 

* The AFDC benefit package out weighs the working package by far. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE WELFARE 


1) Based on my experience, Public Housing for me was a positive and constructive subsidy and it 
allows individu^s an opportunity to get off the system. Public Housing does not need to be included 
in reform. 

I have been involved with the National Association of Housing & Redevelopment Officials (NAHRO) 
as well as HUD and respect their work on behalf of clients who live in Public Housing. Public 
Housing has come a long way. In Montana we have very positive programs such as the Youth 
Sports Grant, the Drug elimination grant and these grants should not be combined with other 
programs. 

2) If a recipient moves from one state to another, have at least a one year time limit for any kind 
of benefits, just like the educational system does. People are going from State to State to gain 
more benefits. 

3) Allow Housing Authorities to either create a rent structure or discuss capping rents for at least 
18 months so people have a chance to achieve mdependence. 

4) Stiffer Child Support laws. 

5) Give the states a time limit on establishing futenuty. Don’t penalize a single parent family until 
the state has met its burden on collecting c^d sup^rt for the children. 

6) If the State is having problems collecting consistent child support it should make the support 
payment. If it then takes the absent parent 45 years to r^y the government then fine, but force 
the absent parent to acknowledge that they will be paying now or forever. 

I’ve seen so many cases where the absent parent is always on the run, or works under the 
table, or is self employed and finds ways to get out of their obligations. 

The last time I had a child it took two people and the stigma in this seems to land in the hands of 
the mom, most times. (I commend those fathers who raise their children they do exist and never 
seem to get the credit they deserve). 

7) Place jurisdiction with the child - Meaning if the child were conceived in Illinois where my last 
one was and the father lives in California and the mother lives in Montana, before that unborn 
child is even bom, let the state where the mom gives birth have jurisdiction. It would help 
communications across state lines. 
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Mr. Ensign. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Ms. Corder. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA M. CORDER, FALLS CHURCH, 

VIRGINIA 

Ms. Corder. Gkrod afternoon. My name is Sandy Corder, and I 
reside in Falls Church, Virginia. 

I have proposals here on the welfare reform. I guess I need peo- 
ple to imderstand that not everyone on welfare is lazy or shiftless 
or — there are a lot of married women or women that were married, 
ex-military wives, and all those aspects, when you gentlemen are 
talking about welfare reform, you never bring that into view, OK, 
and that needs to be known, that there are a lot of ex-military 
wives whose husbands have abandoned their families and gone off 
to live their own lives. The military is not made to make these men 
to be responsible. 

And so very quickly I will go through the major points of my pro- 
posals. 

The fact that DHD and/or Child Support Services should move 
immediately on information provided on a negligent absent parent. 

The military should also be made to comply with such regula- 
tions. And under cases of abandonment, dependents should be al- 
lowed to reside in military quarters with the sponsor paying a sti- 
pend until an official divorce decree and/or dependent spouse is fi- 
nancially stabilized. 

If it is proven that there is an involvement of a third party and 
dereliction of responsibilities, that person should also be held liable 
for financial obligations. 

In cases of abandonment, the court should have the power to in- 
tervene immediately in hardship cases. 

The military should be required to assist women in the location 
of personnel who has fathered a child. Status of duty should not 
be a deterrent. 

There should be a bipartisan outside agency to monitor social 
workers and to assist clients with valid grievances. 

Proprietary schools receiving Federal and State moneys and stu- 
dent loans should report students who are single/head of household 
with children. If such student is not adequately trained and/or em- 
ployed in the field of training within 6 months of graduation, the 
school should reimburse those moneys. This action would also en- 
sure a drop on student loan defaults. 

Recipients should be allowed I weaning year of employment in 
repayment of student loans, I weaning year on Medicaid, and 6 
months in the Food Stamp Program. This allows them time to ad- 
just to financial responsibility, as well as independence without 
having the rug being pulled from under them all at once. 

Continuance of Medicaid and/or an amendment where an em- 
ployed recipient could contribute a certain percentage of pay, which 
would, one, alleviate some of the burden on government and, two, 
allowing a parent a better choice of physicians as well as a dental 
plan. 

Food Stamp Programs could be revived as a co-op of sorts. Exam- 
ple: A recipient may require $250 per month to adequately feed a 
family. USDA allots that amount with the recipient paying USDA 
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$125, thus steering recipients toward independence and a feeling 
of self-worth. 

Girls age 17 and under who become pregnant and their babies 
should be the sole responsibility of both sets of parents, grand- 
parents, whose names should be registered upon birth of baby and 
until the boy can shoulder his responsibility. 

If the male involved is legally an adult and jobless, he should be 
required to work for the State or city until he becomes financially 
responsible for his child. If work consists of him going out there 
and picking up the litter from the byways and highways, then so 
be it. 

Recipients with children age 4 and under should be treated as 
day care providers, thus enabling them to earn their alloted grant 
and provide a service for other recipients. Taking children from 
their families, OK — I mean, there are the wealthiest families, their 
children are not happy, OK. 

These are valid proposals from someone who has been through 
the range of the system. I am in default with a student loan. I had 
a 4.0 GPA. My social worker and my case manager at the shelter 
told me school was no longer an option for me; I should be working 
now. I have been looking for a job for 2 years, you know. 

The last one is, also in the case of pregnancy after forced sex, of- 
fenders should be made public and be responsible for the child or 
jailed and fined. And I bring that up, because my baby will be 2 
in June, and his father forced himself on me. I did not abort Bran- 
don, because I did not have the money. And I came close to giving 
him up for adoption. But he is a blessing. 

But the military will not assist me, and nobody really cares, you 
know. So let us stop talking about everything like it is a group 
thing. There needs to be a process of elimination. That is what it 
comes down to. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SANDRA M. CORDER 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 

PROPOSALS ON WELFARE REFORM 


1. (A) DHD and/or Child Support Services should move immedistely on 
information proviLsd on negligant/absent parent. 

CB] Payment should be deducted from paycheck of spouse/parent who 
abandons a family with children. 

(C) Military should also be made to comply with such regulations 
and under cases of abandonment dependents should be allowed to reside in 
military quarters (with sponeor paying a stipend) until an official divorce 
decree and/or dependent spouse is financially stabilized. 

(0) If it is proven that there is involvment of third party in 
dereliction of responsibilities, that parson should also be held liable 
for financial obligations. 

(E) In cases of abandonment the court should have the power to 
intervene Immediately in hardship cases. 

2. The military should be required to assist women in the location 
of personnel who has fathered e child, status of duty should not be a 
deterrent . 

3. There should be a bipartisan outside agency to monitor social 
workers and to assist clients with valid grievances. 

4. (Proprietary) schools receiving federal/state monies in student 
loans ehould report students who are single/head of household with children. 
If said, etudent is not adequately trained and/or employed in the field of 
training within six (S) months of graduation the school should reimburse 
said monies. This action would also ensure s drop on student loan defaults. 

5. (A) Recipients should be allowed one "weaning" year of employ- 
ment in repayment of student loans; one "weaning" year on medicaid end 
six (6) months in the food stamps program. This allows them time to ad- 
just to financial responsibility as well as independence without having the 
rug being pulled from under them all at once. 

(B) Continuance of medicaid and/or an amendment where employed 
recipient could contribute a certain percentage of pay which would: (1) 
alleviate some of the burden on government and (2) allowing a parent a 
better choice of physicians as well es a dental plan. 

(C) Food stamps program could be revived as a co-op of sorts. 
Example: A recipient may require $250 per month to adequately feed a 
family, USOA allots that amount with recipient paying USDA $125 thus 
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steering recipient towards Independence and a feeling of self-worth. 

6. (A) Girls, ege 17 end under, who become pregnant and their 
babies, should be the sole raaponeibil ity of both sets of (grand)parents , 
whose names should be registered upon birth of baby and until the boy can 
shoulder his responsibility. 

(B) If the msle involved ie legally an adult and Jobless, he 
should be required to work for the state until he becomes financially 
responsible for hie child. Work could/would consist of picking up litter 
from the byways and highways. 

7. Recipienta with children, age 4 and under, could/should be trained 
as daycare providers, thus enabling them to earn their allotted grant 

and provide e service for other recipients. 

8. All parsons rssiding In subsidized housing where rant is only BOX 
of income, should pay a housing tax of $25 avery six (6) months which could 
be re-circulated into f aderel/locel housing programs. 

6. Some form of tex incentives for companies that provide some form 
of daycare provisions for thsir smploysea. 

9. An increase of minimum wage for persons IB years and older with 
chi Idrsn . 

10h In the ease of pregnancy through forced sax, offender should be 
made public, be responsible for the child or Jallsd and fined. 

These propasala are a result of my pain and exparisncs as a woman 
forced on welfare by the very people that earn a living getting people 
into society. 
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Mr. Ensign. Thank you all for your testimony. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Corder, were you married when this pregnancy took place? 

Ms. Corder. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Ford. Were you married at the time this pregnancy took 
place? 

Ms. Corder. The baby? No, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Yes. Were you married when you had the baby? 

Ms. Corder. Brandon. 

Mr. Ford. Were you married? 

Ms. Corder. No. 

Mr. Ford. You were not? 

Ms. Corder. No. I was — my daughter and I were homeless. We 
were living in a motel. We had to leave the shelter because I am 
not a kiss-butt kind of person, and I was not jumping through the 
hoops for my social worker or case manager, OK. Like I said 

Mr. Ford. I am just trying to find out from the benefits. Your 
kid is how old now? 

Ms. Corder. Brandon will be 2 in June. 

Mr. Ford. Two in June. You are cxrrrently on welfare? 

Ms. Corder. Yes, sir. I was forced on welfare. 

Mr. Ford. Pardon me? 

Ms. Corder. I was forced on welfare. When I got to the family 
shelter in 1992, I had a job, and I was going to school part time 
evenings. I had a 4.0 GPA. I was to graduate 1 month later. I was 
denied returning to school. 

Mr. Ford. Well, why did you not stay in school? I mean, welfare 
did not take you out of school. 

Ms. Corder. You are not listening. My case manager at the shel- 
ter — when you are in a shelter, you have to do what they tell you 
to do; you do not have your own fife. 

Mr. Ford. So what did he tell you to do? 

Ms. Corder. School was no longer an option for me. 

Mr. Ford. So what was an option? I mean, what was the require- 
ment — 

Ms. Corder. For me to go to McDonald’s and work. 

Mr. Ford. All right. 

Ms. Corder. OK? And my social worker agreed with him. And 
then the school turned around 

Mr. Ford. What year was this? 

Ms. Corder. I beg yoim pardon? 

Mr. Ford. What year was this? 

Ms. Corder. 1992. 

Mr. Ford. In 1992. 

Ms. Corder. Yes. And in August 1992, we had to leave the shel- 
ter, because, like I said, I am not a kiss-butt person. 

Mr. Ford. So what are you doing now? 

Ms. Corder. Trying to find a job. 

Mr. Ford. Trying to find a job. 

Ms. Corder. Which is another problem, because when I was not 
allowed to finish my classes 

Mr. Ford. Are you drawing welfare now? 

Ms. Corder. I beg your pardon? 
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Mr. Ford. Are you drawing welfare? 

Ms. CORDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. What if you had the minimum wage job? Just use 
your case. What if you had the minimum wage job or right above 
it, paying $9,000 a year, the earned income tax credit with 

Ms. CoRDER. Sir, before my ex-husband got his divorce, I had a 
good job, OK, and I had to give it up because 

Mr. Ford. No, I am sa 5 dng 

Ms. CoRDER. I had a job that paid $5 an hour with my three chil- 
dren. If that $5 an hour was sufficient, I could have taken care of 
my three children, paid a $750 rent, and taken care of the utilities. 

No, sir. I am 38 years old. I should not be on welfare. I had 
reached my goal. 

Mr. Ford. What is your monthly allotment now from the cash as- 
sistance from AFDC? 

Ms. CORDER. Right now, $457, and that is going to go down be- 
cause my two younger children 

Mr. Ford. $457. What is your food stamps allotment? 

Ms. CORDER. $212. 

Mr. Ford. $212. Do you receive any housing assistance? 

Ms. CORDER. No. 

Mr. Ford. And you are under Medicaid, right? You have Medic- 
aid coverage, right? 

Ms. CoRDER. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Which is about $100 per person per month. 

Ms. Corder. Well actually the only person that really goes to the 
doctor is the baby. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I am just sa 3 ung that is what it balances out for 
the Federal Government. So your income per month is approxi- 
mately $867 a month; it that correct? 

Ms. Corder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Counting your Medicaid. I am saying a minimum 
wage job with a family of two, the earned income tax credit for a 
family of two is about $2,300. You could receive that stipend 
monthly; $8,800 a year on minimum wage. Earned income tax cred- 
it is about $200 per — a family of two per year. 

Ms. Corder. Sir, excuse me. 

Mr. Ford. That would be about $11,000 a year versus approxi- 
mately about $10,000. It would be a httle bit more attractive 

Ms. Corder. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Yes? 

Ms. Corder. Mr. Ford, OK, let me clarify something to you. I un- 
derstand what you are saying. But did you hear what I said? 

I had a 4.0 GPA. I should be making a minimum of $8 right now, 
OK. That was taken away from me for the people that you, the tax- 
payers, are pajdng, that are supposedly to be helping people like 
me. 

Excuse me. I am 38 years old, OK. I am in default because of 
someone else. So if I start working, guess what the Department of 
Education is going to do? Garnish my wages. 

So you tell me, when I know that I could be making a lot more 
than minimum wage, you want me to settle for minimum wage? I 
have two other children. They are not with me anymore, because 
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we live in a two-bedroom apartment that housing could not find for 
us until I passed out in a politician’s office from being pregnant. 

I am sorry, sir. I will sit right here and tell you, I will not settle 
for a minimum wage job. I have worked too hard; I have gone 
through too much, and too many people have taken things away 
from me, sitting up there making decisions about my life and my 
children. No, sir, no! 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Cave — Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 1 addi- 
tional minute — Ms. Cave, let me ask you, are you a welfare recipi- 
ent? 

Ms. Cave. No, not right now. 

Mr. Ford. You are not. 

Ms. Cave. No. 

Mr. Ford. Have you been on welfare before? 

Ms. Cave. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. How many children do you have? 

Ms. Cave. Five. 

Mr. Ford. You have five children? 

Ms. Cave. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Ford. And you are now gainfully employed? 

Ms. Cave. No. I am a graduate student. 

Mr. Ford. You are a graduate student? 

Ms. Cave. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Ford. But you are no longer on AFDC? 

Ms. Cave. No. 

Mr. Ford. What sorts of income do you have? 

Ms. Cave. Child support. 

Mr. Ford. Child support for all five children? 

Ms. Cave. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. And before you were receiving child support pay- 
ments, what type of public assistance were you receiving? AFDC, 
I mean, but what amount were you receiving? 

Ms. Cave. For four children, it was $457, and that is where it 
stopped. 

Mr. Ford. And what do you receive versus your child support 
now? 

Ms. Cave. Right now, I receive $660, and $480 is child support. 

Mr. Ford. Right. Now paternity, should that be — can that be es- 
tablished when the mother cooperates fully with the State or the 
authorities to give all of the information that is needed to establish 
the paternity? 

Ms. Cave. It is supposed to be. Unless you have a compelling 
reason not to that you can document, you are supposed to deter- 
mine paternity when you fill out the applications. You are sup- 
posed to name the father. 

Mr. Ford. All right. And in your case, what if you fully cooper- 
ated with the State or the proper authorities, and they were not 
able to determine the paternity at the time of birth, should you or 
that person be denied any type of benefits because the State or the 
authorities are not able to do their job fully when you, the mother, 
cooperated fully with the State? 

Ms. Cave. Well, I am not sure if I understand your question, be- 
cause at the time of birth, the mother can name the father and put 
them on the birth certificate. 
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Now if you are married, which I was, automatically 

Mr. Ford. That automatically goes 

Ms. Cave [continuing]. The father is named in paternity. 

Mr. Ford. Right. But what about in those cases where it might 
not be as clear? The person is not married. 

Ms. Cave. I think 

Mr. Ford. But she fully cooperates in trying to identify or name 
the father, but paternity cannot be established. Should that child 
of those persons be cut off of benefits? 

Ms. Cave. No. And, Mr. Ford, I think that would be a very small 
exception where you cannot determine paternity. I mean, there are 
cases where people do not want to; there are cases where there 
might be abuse involved, and that is again the exception. 

The majority of cases, you go in, and you need to apply, and you 
know who the father is, or you have a pretty good idea, or you can 
get a test done. 

Now if the mothers should be accountable to do their part and 
do what they need to do, and that is not always the case. But I 
think there needs to be accountability on both sides, not just the 
person who keeps the child or children. 

Mr. Ensign. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I just have a couple of questions. I am so happy that Chairman 
Shaw has brought panels like this forward, because they are — they 
are real-world testimonies, and I think it is very important for us 
to hear this. 

I come from a single mom type of a home, and child support was 
a big deal when we were not receiving it, and so I understand some 
of the things. 

And, Ms. Loendorf, I also understand what you went through, be- 
cause I had a mom that just absolutely refused to go on welfare, 
especially 30 years ago when it was unacceptable. 

And I think that the point that you bring up about there being 
a lot of good people in a bad system, and I think that not only are 
there a lot of good people receiving welfare in a bad system, and 
you point out some of the faults with the system; such as, you have 
to qualify through umpteen different programs to be able to get 
help, and that there is not a lot of coordination between those. 

But there are also a lot of good people delivering that welfare in 
a bad system. And so they end up looking bad, and they end up 
looking like they do not care, and they are caught up in these bu- 
reaucracies, and that is an unfortunate point. 

I think that the testimonies that you have brought forward do 
point out some of what we need to straighten out. I am glad we 
are having these hearings on the child support enforcement, but I 
also think that what you point out is one of the reasons that it is 
important to get it back to the local and the State level, because 
it is much easier to coordinate from that level. Because, where gov- 
ernment is more local, it is also more accountable, and people like 
you can go down and at least have that much more say than com- 
ing up here to the ivory towers of Washington. 

Yes, Ms. Cave. 

Ms. Cave. But right now, most of the programs are implemented 
by the States and the local counties; right now they are. 
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Mr. Ensign. But they are designed here at the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it may take years for waivers, and we tie their hands 
so much from the Federal Government standpoint. You have seen 
a lot of successes in the States that have gotten these waivers to 
be flexible, and that is what we are trying to give, is instead of 
them having to spend a lot of the States’ taxpayers’ dollars to come 
here to get those waivers, we are trying to automatically grant 
them those waivers with some guidelines and with some safety 
nets in there. 

Ms. Cave. Except it is going to be very 

Mr. Ensign. Ms. Loendorf. 

Ms. Loendorf. If I could make one statement? I have no prob- 
lem with giving the States the authority. But if the State is going 
to have the authority, getting back to Mr. Ford’s questions, estab- 
lishing paternity with the State of California took well over 5 
years, and the second child, it took 3V2 years, and I worked my 
case, and I pushed it. 

Mr. Ensign. Yes. Those are some of the guidelines that certainly 
need to be put in. 

Ms. Loendorf. And if somebody — I do not think — I am not for 
welfare, but I do not think you can put a limit on 2 years either, 
because sometimes — I am losing my train of thought — the State 
needs to take the responsibility of giving the leeway. Until pater- 
nity is established, I think the State should help out that person. 

I mean, I feel for the people out there. I do not want them to get 
dumped or, you know, those kids. The kids are the big thing with 
me. I do not want any kid to suffer because of the welfare reform 
cuts that are coming. 

But definitely welfare reform does need to be made. But the 
State also needs to have a time limit, if I could say it that way, 
to establish the paternity, like within 1 year. 

Mr. Ensign. And I think that some of the technology may in the 
future change some of the provisions. 

I want to thank the panel very much for your testimony. 

We would like to call the next panel forward, please; Gary Test- 
er, the regional director, Boysville of Michigan; Jerry Dooley, mem- 
ber, Citizens Jury on Welfare Reform, Jefferson Center, Rochester, 
Minnesota; Catherine A. Young, vice president, Women’s Freedom 
Network, Washington, DC. 

Welcome, panel, and just to remind you that we do have a 5- 
minute rule, that we have still a lot of witnesses that want to tes- 
tify today. The yellow light will come on when there is approxi- 
mately 40 seconds to go, and we will have to hold to the 5 minutes. 

And why don’t we proceed with Mr. Tester. 

STATEMENT OF GARY TESTER, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
BOYSVILLE OF MICHIGAN, CLINTON, MICHIGAN 

Mr. Tester. Good afternoon. Thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on this matter. 

There certainly has been compelling personal testimony this 
afternoon, and I am coming from the position of a program admin- 
istrator for a large child welfare agency. We provide residential and 
in-home services for thousands of families in Ohio and Michigan. 
And certainly the issue of welfare reform is something that we sup- 
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port. I would agree that there are not very many people who would 
not. 

However, there are issues that we would like to ask you to con- 
sider. We offer our hand, as a child welfare agency, in working 
with Members of Congress to look at this difficult issue. 

We often have brought to our attention children who come to us 
through the Department of Human Services, the Children Services 
Board, or the juvenile justice system. These children come from 
families that have experienced extreme dysfunction. 

Approximately 80 percent of the children we work with have 
been sexually and/or physically abused. We also see children who 
have been involved in families with long histories of criminal in- 
volvement. We have approximately 75 percent of our children com- 
ing from homes in which at least one parent is addicted to alcohol 
and other drugs. 

As an agency, we are dedicated to working with families in the 
hope that we can help the children and families to be reunited and 
to be productive and comfortable in working in society. Our ability 
to carry that mission out is very much dependent upon our ability 
to work effectively with other systems. 

It is not at all unusual for us to have a child in treatment, receiv- 
ing alcohol and other drug treatment services and other counseling, 
while living with us in a residential center when we are offering 
them vocational training, and we are working with their parents 
through another agency to provide them alcohol and other drug 
treatment and family counseling as well. 

It is clear based on the testimony that I have heard today, and 
I am certain on the testimony that you have not only heard at this 
point but will continue to hear, that this is a very complex issue. 

Our encouragement is that consideration be given to how broad 
these issues are, how complex the solution must be, and to making 
certain that as States receive more and more empowerment to ad- 
dress these issues at the local level, that they are also encouraged 
to take into account the complexity of the situation. 

I would also like to address very briefly the issue regarding the 
possibility of substance abuse treatment and testing for individuals 
receiving assistance. An earlier person noted that addiction is a 
disease. And I would simply point out that we would not withdraw 
benefits from someone who had a heart condition if 2 years after 
they received bypass surgery, they needed more bypass surgery. 

It is very frightening when we consider that we may have indi- 
viduals who are doing their best to stay sober and, are having a 
difficult time and face the prospect that within 2 years they may 
not be eligible for benefits as they try and stay sober. 

We support the idea of accountability for families. We support 
the idea of providing them all the assistance and training and 
counseling that we can. And we just simply ask that as these is- 
sues are considered, that the Members of Congress take into ac- 
count how complex the issues are, and that we try and build a sys- 
tem at the State level that will allow us to work effectively with 
these families. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF GABY TESTER 
BOYSVILLE OF MICHIGAN 


My name is Gary Tester. I am a representative of Boysville of 
Michigan, and on behalf of Boysville, I would like to offer 
testimony to the Ways and Means Committee regarding proposed 
welfare reforms. 

Boysville of Michigan, established in 1948, is Michigan's 
largest Catholic-oriented, not-for profit child caring and family 
preservation agency serving children and families throughout the 
state of Michigan and also in 19 counties in northwest Ohio. 

Boysville originally opened in 1946 as an orphanage/boarding 
school for young men under the administration of Notre Dame 
Brothers of Holy Cross. As society's problems grew in scope over 
the years, so did the problems of young men admitted into the 
program. By the early 1970' a, delinquency became a significant 
statewide problem, and Boysville began transitioning the original 
boarding school into a residential treatment center. The focus 
moved from providing basic care to offering special treatment 
services to help youngsters deal with their problems. 

Long a pioneer in residential services for troubled and 
delinquent youth, Boysville recognized that the family must be 
involved in the treatment process if significant changes were to 
occur. As a result, the agency initiated an innovative family work 
approach in the early 1980 's which served as a catalyst for a total 
agency shift toward more family-centered, community-based services. 
Boysville developed a spectrum of services for both girls and boys 
including therapeutic foster care, intensive family preservation 
services, chemical dependency treatment services, reunification 
services, and other community-based programs. 

Currently, Boysville offers fully-accredited residential and 
community-based programs throughout Michigan and northwest Ohio, 
serving more than 1400 girls, boys, and their families on an annual 
basis. Our mission, at all times, is to do everything we can to 
assist families in their home environments so they have an 
opportunity to become productive, self-sufficient members of 
society. 

After working almost fifty years on difficult children's 
issues, Boysville applauds that the well-being of children and 
families increasingly is a focus of national attention. As more 
and more people express their frustration with the failings of the 
welfare system, high rates of illegitimacy, irresponsible 
parenting, poor schooling, drugs, and violence, there is now an 
opportunity to open rational dialogue about necessary and humane 
reforms in the' welfare system. We recognize there are no simple 
solutions to complex human problems, and while it is tempting to 
look at quick fixes and short term solutions, we must resist that 
temptation. Children's welfare should always be the underlying 
principle in welfare reform. 

We are concerned that parts of the "Contract with America," 
released by the U.S, House Republicans on September 27, 1994, fail 
to conform to that underlying principle. We refer specifically to 
sections of the “Personal Responsibility Act" which contains a 
series of welfare reform initiatives which would substantially 
reduce a wide range of benefits for poor children. 

According to a November 22, 1994 report released by the Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities, if the welfare reform proposals 
were fully in effect today, at least 2.5 million families and more 
than 5 million children currently receiving assistance would be 
ineligible for benefits. The proposed reductions in Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI), Pood Stamps, and Medicaid are estimated to be twice 
the size of cuts made in these programs in 1981 and 1982, when the 
deepest reductions in poverty programs in the last three decades 
were made. This is very troubling, as are the following proposed 
changes in public assistance programs. 
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Key provisions of proposed changes: 

• States would be permitted to eliminate all of AFDC benefits to 
families who have received aid for two years provided an individual 
had bean required to participate in a work program for at least one 
year. States would be required to deny aid to anyone who had 
received aid for five years. The limit would be cumulative over a 
person's lifetime. There would be no exceptions or extensions to 
the tisM limit. 

Recipients willing to work but unable to find an unsubsidized job 
to support their children — including those who had worked for 
several years in a subsidized work slot — would be denied all aid 
once they had passed the time limit. No exceptions would be made 
for temporary disability or the need to care for a disabled family 
member. 

• States would be required to deny income assistance and housing 
benefits to any child bom to an unmarried mother younger than 18; 
states could choose to deny benefits to a child born to an 
unmarried mother younger than 21. 

The child would be permanently ineligible for AFDC unless the 
child's mother married the father or another man who legally 
adopted. the child. Current recipients in this group would continue 
to receive benefits. However, if an unmarried teen mother had a 
child, went to work, and needed help five or ten years later, the 
state would be prohibited from income assistance. 

Savings realized by the denial of support for those children could 
be used by states for a range of purposes, including the 
establishment and operation of orphanages, group homes for unwed 
mothers, the promotion of adoption, and programs to reduce out-of- 
wedlock births. States would not be permitted to use the savings 
for cash assistance to the families or for abortion or abortion 
counseling. 

• Beaefits for a child whose paternity is not legally established 
would be denied, except in the case of rape, incest, or a state 
determination that establishment of pateraity would result in 
physical danger to the mother. 

These children would be denied benefits until pateraity was legally 
established even if their mothers cooperate with state efforts to 
establish paternity. The Center for Law and Social Policy 
estimates that if this provision had been in effect in 1992, 
approximately 123,309 Michigan children receiving AFDC would have 
been denied benefits under this provision. 

e Children bom to families receiving AFDC would be ineligible for 
aid. 

States would be required to deny aid to anv child born to a family 
receiving AFDC and to anv child born to a family which received 
AFDC at any time during the ten-month period preceding the birth of 
the child. If a family received AFDC at any time during a 
pregnancy, aid would be denied even if the family was not receiving 
AFDC at the time of conception or time of birth; aid would be 
denied to the child even if the next application occurred five or 
ten years later. 

e Most legal ionigrants would be ineligible for assistance under 
60 federally funded programs. 

One year after enactment of the proposal, most legal immigrants 
would be ineligible for income and food assistance (including WIC 
for pregnant woman and infants), child immunizations, child care 
assistance, screening for lead poisoning, job training, housing, 
foster care and adoption assistance, and emergency food and shelter 
programs. Legal immigrants disabled in the United States would be 
ineligible for SSI benefits. The only exceptions would be for 
refugees during this first six years in the United states and 
persons over 75 who were admitted for lawful permanent residence 
and had resided in the United States for five years. 
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• States would be required to establish a work program and meet 
escalating participation standards for the percentage of recipients 
working 35 hours a week In exchange for benefits. 

States could require 35 hours of work per week in a state-run work 
program as a condition of eligibility for aid. At the average 
Michigan AFDC grant level ($459 a month), this would translate to 
"earnings" of $3.03 per hour. Some analysts have estimated that 
the administrative and child care costs for implementing this 
provision could double the current cost of AFDC. A state failing 
to meet the work participation rate would suffer fiscal penalty. 
The magnitude of the penalty is unclear; the bill provides for a 25 
percent reduction in payment to the state, but the amount to be 
reduced by 25 percent is unclear. 

States would be prohibited from providing direct support, child 
care, or transportation to “nonwork activities" such as education 
and training for more than 24 months after the effective date of 
the Act. 

• Most of the rules for the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Program (the MOST program In Michigan) would be repealed. 

States would not be required to provide any basic education 
services, occupational training, job search assistance, or English 
language classes. No recipients would be exempt form the MOST 
program based on disability, or the age or disability of a child. 

e Under the welfare reform proposal and other initiatives, ten 
federal food assistance programs. Including Pood Stamps, HIC, the 
school lunch and breakfast programs, elderly nutrition and The 
Emergency Food Assistance Program (TBPAP) would be combined into a 
block grant to the states and capped at levels significantly below 
current spending on these programs. 

The formula for setting the maximum annual allocation for the block 
grant would be baaed aoley on population growth and changes in food 
prices, thus preventing federal funding for expansion of assistance 
in times of greater need. Federal appropriations would be 
discretionary, allowing Congress to appropriate less than the 
amount that could have been appropriated under the formula in any 
year. The Center of Budget and Policy Priorities estimates that 
over^ a four-year period, the proposed funding formula for this 
provision would reduce federal spending for food and nutrition 
programs by $18 billion below projected spending under current law, 
While the block grant would require a certain set-aside for WIC- 
type programs, school breakfasts and lunches, child care programs, 
and summer food programs for children, there would be no 
requirement for states for have a Food Stamp program. 

• Total federal spending for many programs would be capped. 

Effective Fiscal Year 1996, total federal spending for a 
combination of programs could not exceed estimated spending for the 
prior year, adjusted for inflation and changes in the poverty 
population. The affected programs would be AFDC, the AFDC work 
program. Child Support Enforcement, AT-Risk Child Care, SSI, and 15 
housing programs (including public housing and Section 8 housing). 

• States could choose to receive AFDC funding in block grant form. 

Any state electing the block grant option for its AFDC program for 
needy families would be eligible to receive 103 percent of its 
Fiscal Year 1994 funding, with no cost-of-living, population, or 
poverty population adjusters. Since the proposal would end AFDC 
entitlement status, a state electing this option would have no 
assurance of receiving this level of funding beyond the first year. 
If the Secretary of Health and Human Services determined that a 
state electing this option had expended "any amount" for a purpose 
other than to carry out a program of cash benefits to needy 
families with children, the Secretary would be required to reduce 
the amount payable to the state by 20 percent. 
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• Substance abuse testing and Ineligibility for benefits are 
proposed. 

Bach individual the state determines to be addicted to drugs or 
alcohol must agree to participate in an appropriate addiction 
treatment progreun (if available) and agree to alcohol or drug 
testing during and after such participation. Failure to comply 
would result in ineligibility for assistance for two years. 

(Sources: The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, the Center 
for Law and Social Policy, the Center on Social Welfare Policy and 
Law, the Children's Defense Fund, and the Michigan League for Human 
Services . ) 

In the coming debate over welfare reform, Boysville hopes that 
we all can agree to launch a national campaign that will provide 
meaningful reforms while supporting the value of family and 
fulfilling our responsibilities to America's children. As Hillary 
Rodham Clinton states, “too often in the past, we've assumed that 
only the family, or only the government, was responsible for 
ensuring the well-being of children. But personal values and 
national policies must both play a role." Government can either 
support or undermine families, and it is an inescapable conclusion 
that our children's future is shaped both by the values of their 
parents and the policies of our nation. We must tread wisely. 

Submitted February 2, 1995 
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Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

Mr. Dooley. 

STATEMENT OF JERKY DOOLEY, MEMBER, CITIZENS JURY ON 

WELFARE REFORM, JEFFERSON CENTER, MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINNESOTA 

Mr. Dooley. Thank you for the opportunity to address the Com- 
mittee today. 

In Jrnie 1994, my role as a juror on the Citizens Jury debating 
national welfare reform was one of the most exciting, stressful, and 
frustrating experiences in my life as a citizen. I was chosen to par- 
ticipate on the Citizens Jury to hear the facts and make rec- 
ommendations on the need for reform of our national welfare poli- 
cies. All jurors were selected at random from the First District in 
Minnesota, and the Jury was balanced to resemble a microcosm of 
the public. 

The jurors spent a full week studying the issue with input rang- 
ing from national experts like Congresswoman Jan Meyers, Min- 
nesota Governor Ame Carlson, and White House Advisor Bruce 
Reed, to local program administrators and actual welfare recipi- 
ents. 

After experiencing the stress of trying to digest 5 days of testi- 
mony and statistics, I came to the conclusion that there is no one 
answer to fit every situation. With 18 jvu-ors, we had 18 opinions 
on almost every point we discussed. I think I learned a bit about 
what it must be like to be a Member of Congress. 

We eventually agreed upon four objectives which should guide 
the policymaking on this issue. 

The Jury’s first objective was that above all welfare should lead 
toward self-sufficiency. Today’s welfare system has created atti- 
tudes which encourage long-term dependency. Welfare should be a 
transition, and we should do more to encourage and facilitate em- 
ployment. We should change the disregard formula, so benefits are 
not reduced dollar for doUeir with every paycheck earned. Making 
work more profitable than welfeire means not only increasing op- 
portunities and benefits for those who work, but reducing benefits 
for long-term recipients. 

The Jury was impressed with State plans like Minnesota’s and 
Wisconsin’s, which emphasized tailormade contracts for each fam- 
ily. The welfare system needs to be able to adapt to individual 
needs, emd these contracts should include incentives for fulfilling 
the contract, as well as penalties for noncompliance. 

The Jury makes these recommendations based upon the belief 
that every able-bodied person should be required to work. Recipi- 
ents who are unable to find work in the private sector should re- 
ceive employment opportunities provided by the State in the form 
of government-subsidized jobs. 

The Jury felt that many welfare programs, while well- 
intentioned, send the wrong message to the public and encourage 
behavior inconsistent with our cultural values. 

The second objective was to hold parents accountable for the care 
of children and to promote policies that encourage the preservation 
of the family unit and instill moral values. The present system, in 
practice, assigns mothers the sole responsibility of child rearing. 
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The Jury supported the use of any and all means necessary to 
enforce child support payments for all children. A key component 
would be a national database to track deadbeat dads across State 
lines. Early intervention programs hke Head Start are needed to 
more directly address the needs of the children who are the real 
victims. 

The Jury had grave concerns with giving cash benefits to teenage 
mothers and supported terminating AFDC payments to individuals 
under 18, assiuning that a custodial adult is available for the 
minor parent. Statistics indicated to us that both the parent and 
the child in this case are being victimized by the system. The wel- 
fare system should not give teenage parents any additional incen- 
tive to form an independent household. 

Our third objective was to use existing money more effectively. 
Today the system exists to serve itself and not the needs of the 
people. The advantages of modem technology and the information 
superhighway should extend to welfare recipients in the form of 
one-stop shopping and more timely benefits. In addition, there 
should be — more should be done to help the working poor before 
they are forced to go on welfare. 

Finally, as our fourth objective, the Jury voted to give State and 
local governments more authority to design and administer welfare 
programs. The Jury felt strongly that there is no standard solution 
to the welfare problem. Local governments are in a better position 
than the Federal Government to tailor welfare programs to the spe- 
cific needs of their constituents. 

Therefore we should first expedite the system of granting Federal 
waivers to States. And the Jury also liked the idea of replacing fed- 
erally mandated programs with block grants to States. However, 
standard benefit levels should be set for all 50 States to alleviate 
the problem of interstate migration. 

The Jury believed that reform could be accomplished without se- 
curing additional funding. However, if funds are necessary, we 
would support a tax increase, as long as additional methods of rais- 
ing revenue are examined, including cutting non-means-tested enti- 
tlement programs for wealthy individuals and limiting SSI benefits 
for legal immigrants. 

I really appreciate the opportunity to address this group. I want 
to emphasize that these are the opinions of the average citizens of 
Southern Minnesota. I learned a great deal over the course of the 
Jury and in the months since. But these recommendations rep- 
resent the collective wisdom of that group. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JERRY DOOLEY 
Representing the Citizens Jury* on Welfare Reform 
Subcommittee on Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means 
February 2, 1995 


The Otizens Jury on Welfare Reform was held in June of 1994 in Winona, Minnesota. 
The Gtizens Jury process was developed by the Jefferson Center of Minneapolis as a way 
learning how a group of ordinary citizens would feel on the issues of the day if they had b6th 
access to good information and a week's time to devote to studying it. It was the first Jurj 
held in conjunction with a Member of Congress - all the Jurors were selected at random from 
the first district in Minnesota, and the Jury was balanced to resemble a microcosm of the 
public. Their results were reported to former Congressman Tim Penny, and have been j 
passed along to his successor. Rep. Gutknecht. The jurors spent a full week studying the \ 
issue, with input ranging from national experts like Congresswoman Jan Meyers, Minnesota 
Governor Arne Carlson and White House Advisor Bruce Reed to local program administrators 
and actual welfare recipients. 


In June of 1994 I had one of the most exciting, stressful and frustrating experience^ in 
my life as a citizen. I was chosen to participate on a Citizens Jury to hear the facts and 
make recommendations on the need for reform of our national welfare policies. After 
experiencing the stress of trying to digest five days of testimony and statistics, I came to the 
conclusion that there is no one answer to fit every situation. And with 18 jurors, we had ^8 
opinions on almost every point we discussed. I think I learned a bit about what it must be 
like to be a Member of Congress. We eventually agreed upon four key which should guide 
policymaking on this issue. 

The Jury’s first objective was that, above ail, welfare should lead toward self- 1 
sufficiency. Today's welfare system has created attitudes which encourage long-term ; 
dependency. Welfare should be a transition, and we should do more to encourage and 
facilitate employment. We should change the disregard formula so benefits aren’t reduced 
dollar-for-dollar with every paycheck earned. Making work more profitable than welfare 
means not only increasing opportunities and benefits for those who work, but reducing 
benefits for long-term recipients. 

The Jury was impressed with state plans like Minnesota’s and Wisconsin’s which 
emphasize tailor-made contracts for each family. The welfare system needs to be able to | 
adapt to individual needs. These contracts should include incentives for fulfilling the contiW;t 
as well as penalties for noncompliance. | 

The Jury makes these recommendations based on the belief that every able-bodied 
person should be required to work. Recipients who are unable to find work in the private ; 
sector should receive employment opportunities provided by the state in the form of 
government-subsidized jobs. 
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The Jury felt that many welfare programs, while well-intentioned, send the wrong 
message to the public and encourage behavior inconsistent with our cultural values. The 
Jury’s second objective was to hold both parents accountable for the care of the children 
and to promote policies that encourage the preservation of the family unit and instill 
better morals. The present welfare system, in practice, assigns mothers the sole 
responsibility for child-rearing. The Jury supported the use of any and all means necessary 
to enforce child support payments. A key component would be a national database to track 
deadbeat dads across state lines. Early intervention programs like Head Start are needed to 
more directly address the needs of children, who are the real victims. 

The Jury had grave concerns with giving cash benefits to teenage mothers and 
supported terminating AFDC payments to individuals under age 18, assuming that a custodial 
adult is available for the minor parent. Statistics indicated to us that both the parent and the 
child are being victimized by the system. The welfare system should not give teenage 
parents any additional incentive to form an independent household. 

Our third objective was to use existing money more effectively. The system exists 
to serve itself and not the needs of the people. The advantages of modem technology and 
the information superhighway should extend to welfare recipients in the form of one-stop 
shopping and more timely benefits. In addition, more should be done to help the working 
poor before they are forced to go on welfare. 

Finally, as our fourth objective, the jury voted to give state and local 
governments more authority to design and administer welfare programs. The Jury felt 
strongly that there is no standard solution to the welfare problem. Local governments are in 
a better position than the federal government to tailor welfare programs to the specific needs 
of their constituents. Therefore we should first expedite the system of granting federal 
waivers to states. The jury also liked the idea of replacing federally mandated programs with 
block grants to the states. Standard benefit levels should be set for all fifty states to alleviate 
the problem of interstate migration. 

The Jury believed that reform could be accomplished without securing additional 
funding. However, if such funds are necessary we would support tax increases as long as 
additional methods of raising revenue are examined, including cutting non-means tested 
entitlement programs for wealthy individuals and limiting SSI benefits for legal immigrants. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address this distinguished committee. I want to 
emphasize that these are the opinions of the average citizen in Southern Minnesota. I learned 
a great deal over the course of the Jury and in the months since, but these recommendations 
represent the collective wisdom of the group. Thank you for your time. 
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Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

Ms. Young. 

STATEMENT OF CATHY YOUNG, VICE PRESIDENT, WOMEN’S 
FREEDOM NETWORK, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Young. Good afternoon. I would like to thank you first of all 
for allowing me to appear before you on behalf of the Women’s 
Freedom Network, which is a nonpartisan group founded to pro- 
mote an approach to women’s issues that emphasizes individual 
rights and personal responsibility. 

We believe that the welfare state is an especially poignant case 
of the failure of the State bureaucracies to improve women’s lives. 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children is a system designed 
at a time when women were not expected to be economically inde- 
pendent, especially if they were mothers. If they did not have a 
man to support them, they were believed to need public aid. 

The society in which we live today is very different. More than 
two-thirds of all women with children are in the work force. In 
middle-class and working-class America, young women now con- 
sider job skills to be just as essential as young men do, even if 
many plan to spend some time at home with their children full 
time. 

While taking care of young children is certainly very important 
work, it is now widely acknowledged that participation in the work 
force is a wonderful builder of discipline, self-confidence, and self- 
worth. 

Ironically the one class of women most blatantly left out of the 
women’s movement into the workplace and toward economic self- 
determination have been long-term welfare recipients. For millions, 
what was supposed to be a lifeline has become a trap. 

There is much debate about whether welfare causes young 
women to have children out of wedlock. I think we can all agree 
that in its present form it certainly enables them to bear children 
neither they nor the men in their lives expect to support. And I 
think conservative or liberal, we can all agree that this is wrong. 

As the perverse incentives of the welfare state are dismantled, 
women and children certainly cannot be abruptly left to fend for 
themselves. A new system of aid should emphasize education, job 
skills, and delaying parenthood until one is able to take care of 
one’s children. 

With this in mind, I would like to make the following sugges- 
tions: 

It is imperative for States to be allowed as much flexibility in de- 
vising public assistance to families with children as is possible 
without putting the children at risk. That is the only way in which 
different policy options can be tested. The programs themselves 
need to be flexible, unlike the existing one-size-fits-all welfare sys- 
tem. 

Many women on AFDC use public assistance temporarily after 
falling on hard times or leaving a bad marriage. Surely they have 
very different problems and different needs than teenage mothers 
who have not completed their schooling and have never held a 
steady job. 
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That they are all wdthin the same program obscures these fun- 
damental differences. Why not, for instance, have an insurance pro- 
gram for working people and families into which they could con- 
tribute and then collect support if they were temporarily unable to 
provide for a child? 

Breaking up AFDC into different services tailored to different 
populations would also make it far easier to have a better under- 
standing of what the real problems are. 

Welfare reform should also encourage grassroots solutions rather 
than bureaucratic controls. It is often said that helping mothers on 
welfare to get jobs will require government spending on child care. 
But why should not some of the mothers run home-based day care 
centers and at the same time become self-supporting and provide 
services to other women? 

Often it is because government regulations set obstacles in their 
way. It is time to revise those regulations and also to take another 
look at laws that restrict people from working at home in any ca- 
pacity. 

Also we believe that while no mother should be penalized simply 
for being poor, we should squarely confront the fact that some 
women on welfare programs, especially those who have children 
while very young and those who have problems with substance 
abuse, do not have the maturity, stability, or self-discipline to be 
good parents. 

To take just one example, case records in Michigan show that 
nearly half of that State’s cases of child abuse occur at the hands 
of single mothers, and that is not counting child abuse at the hands 
of the mother’s boyfriend, which is also a frequent occurrence. 

In part because of the traditional habit of idealizing the mother- 
child bond, our society often finds it difficult to confront honestly 
the reality of abusive behavior by some of these mothers toward 
their children. And again, some of that is due to the stresses that 
they face; it is not that they are necessarily the bad guys. 

But we do believe that not every family unit, especially of a teen- 
age mother and her children, can or should be preserved. In the 
name of family preservation, many children have been placed back 
into the hands of abusive or irresponsible mothers, sometimes re- 
sulting in the subsequent death of the child. And at the same time, 
many loving and stable couples which care for children in foster 
care have been prevented from adopting them. I think this should 
change. 

At the same time, there are many teenage mothers who may be 
immature and may lack education or skills, but are very committed 
to caring for their children. For these young women, group homes 
could be a valuable option. In these settings, they could continue 
their education and acquire job skills and could also receive coun- 
seling that would help them cope with the stresses of parenting. 

Mr. Ensign. Ms. Young, we are under time constraints, so the 
rest of your testimony will be submitted into the record. 

Ms. Young. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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TESTIMONY OF CATHERINE A. YOUNG 
WOMEN’S FREEDOM NETWORK, WASHEVGTON D.C. 

Good afternoon. My name is Cathy Young and 1 am here as 
Vice president of the Women's Freedom Network. We are a non- 
partisan group founded to promote an approach to women's issues 
that emphasizes individual rights and personal responsibility. 

We believe in empowering individual women rather than the state 
and its bureaucracies. 

The welfare state is an especially poignant case of the 
failure of bureaucracies in improving women's lives. Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children is a system designed at a time 
when women were not expected to be economically independent, 
particularly if they were mothers. If they did not have a man to 
support them, they needed public aid. Ironically, as historian 
Linda Gordon shows in her book Pitied But Wot Entitled: Single 
Mothers and the History of Welfare (The Free Press, 1994), the 
social reformers who designed the welfare system were mostly 
professional women who were themselves self-supporting but 
believed that other women belonged at home with kids. 

The society in which we live today is very different. More 
than two-thirds of all women with children are in the workforce; 
for mothers whose children are over the age of nine, the figure 
exceeds three-quarters. In middle-class and working-class Ame- 
rica, young women now consider job skills just as essential as 
young men do, and expect to be in the workforce for most of their 
adult lives even if many plan to spend some time at home with 
their children full-time. While taking care of young children is 
certainly important work deserving of great respect, it is now 
widely acknowledged that participation in the workforce is a 
wonderful builder of discipline, self-conf idence, and a sense of 
self-worth. Ironically, the one class of women most blatantly 
left out of women's movement into the workplace and toward 
economic autonomy have been long-term welfare recipients. 

There are times when many mothers need a lifeline before 
they can achieve economic self-sufficiency. But for millions, 
what was supposed to be a lifeline has become a trap. The pre- 
sent system reduces women to humiliating dependency and alienates 
men from families and children. It also legitimately angers many 
working parents who would like to have more children or spend 
more time with the ones they have but simply cannot afford it, 
and who see their tax dollars being used to pay other women to 
stay at home with their children. 

There has been much debate about whether welfare causes 
young women to have children out of wedlock. I think, however, 
that we can all agree that in its present form it enables them to 
bear children neither they nor the men in their lives expect to 
support. Read an article by Kay Hymowitz published in The 
Washington Post November 13, 1994, called "Real Life on the Teen 
Mommy Track." This article shows an environment for inner-city 
teens where having a baby is the emblem of adulthood, a career is 
a vague fantasy, and marriage is irrelevant. This may not be a 
great life but it's the most accessible and familiar option in a 
world where options are limited. "Welfare as we know it" sus- 
tains this destructive culture. Read, also, a striking article 
by Jason OeParle in the December 18 New York Times Magazine . It 
tells the story of Mary Ann Moore, a mother of four in Chicago 
who has lived on welfare since the age of 18. This is a woman 
with plenty of energy, spirit, capacity for hard work. However, 
she has abused cocaine, she has gotten pregnant while on drugs, 
she has quit jobs which she could have kept. The article leaves 
little doubt that the welfare system has, in the author's words, 
"indulged" this self-defeating behavior, "allowing her to give 
up" despite her reserves of strength. 

Whether we are conservative or liberal, we should all be 
able to agree on something very basic; it is not responsible 
behavior to have children, whether you are male or female, when 
you know you cannot support them. Of course, no couple which has 
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a child can be sure that it will always have means of support. 
People lose jobs; people become disabled. But surely it makes a 
difference whether, at the time you bring a child into the world, 
you fully intend to rely solely or mainly on public assistance. 

But, as the perverse incentives of the welfare state are 
dismantled, women and children cannot be abruptly left to fend 
for themselves. A new system of aid should emphasize education, 
job skills, and delaying parenthood until one is able to take 
care of one's children. And while recognizing the needs of 
single mothers, new programs should stress that children are both 
parents ' responsibility. 

With this in mind, I would like to make the following sug- 
gestions . 

1. It is imperative for states to be allowed as much flexibility 
in devising programs of public assistance to families with child- 
ren as is possible while ensuring that children are not put at 
risk. That is the only way in which different public policy 
options can be tried and tested. 

2. The programs themselves need to be flexible, unlike the 
existing one-size-f its-all welfare system. We are often told 
that the stereotype of welfare mothers as women who have spent 
their whole lives in the welfare culture and started having 
children as teenagers is inaccurate, that many women on the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children rolls use public assistance 
temporarily after falling on hard times or leaving a bad mar- 
riage. And that is true. But surely, women in the latter 
category have very different problems and different needs than do 
teenage mothers who have not completed their education and have 
never held a steady job. The fact that they are all within the 
same program obscures these fundamental differences. Why not, 
for example, have an insurance program for working people and 
families into which they would contribute and could then collect 
support if they were temporarily unable to provide for a child? 
Breaking up AFDC into different services tailored to different 
circumstances would also make it far easier to have a better 
understanding of the composition of the welfare population. 

3. Welfare reform should encourage grass-roots and community 
solutions rather than bureaucratic controls. For instance, it is 
often pointed out that helping mothers on welfare to get jobs 
will inevitably require government expenditures on child care. 

But why shouldn't some of these mothers become self-supporting by 
being entrepreneurs and running home-based day care centers? 
Often, it's because government regulations set obstacles in their 
way, imposing arbitrary restrictions, far beyond basic safety 
requirements, on private individuals' ability to take in children 
for at-home care. Such regulations should be reconsidered. It 
is also time to take another look at laws that restrict a per- 
son's ability to work at home. These laws may have been neces- 
sary in a different era but today they are antiquated and burden- 
some. I should point out that local governments will have to 
play a key role in reforming these laws. 

4. While no mother should be penalized simply for being poor, we 
should squarely confront the fact that some women in welfare pro- 
grams, particularly those who have children while they are them- 
selves still children and those who have problems with substance 
abuse, do not have the maturity, the stability, or the self- 
discipline to be good parents. I am by no means suggesting that 
poor parenting skills are never a problem in other segments of 
society. But the young age at which some of these women become 
mothers, combined with the lack of support from the father and 
with other forms of stress, and often with drug or alcohol abuse 
as well, can make the situation especially precarious. To take 
just one example, case records in Michigan show that nearly half 
of that state's confirmed cases of child abuse occurs at the 
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hands of single mothers. And that is not counting child abuse at 
the hands of the mother's boyfriend. 

In part because of the traditional habits of idealizing 
women and mothers, and particularly the mother-child bond, our 
society often finds it difficult to confront honestly the reality 
of irresponsible and abusive behavior when it is committed by 
women, particularly by mothers toward their children. In the 
name of "family preservation," children have been placed, again 
and again, back into the hands of mothers who have mistreated 
them or who have otherwise proven themselves incapable of acting 
as parents. In some cases this has resulted in the subsequent 
death of the child. Often, loving and stable couples are pre- 
vented from adopting a foster child for whom they have cared for 
a long time because the claim of an absent and/or abusive mother 
is considered pre-eminent. This should be changed. The mother- 
child bond is important but not more important than the best 
interests and sometimes the life of the child. 

Here I would also like to point out that here in Washington, 
D.C., when foster parents want to adopt an abused or neglected 
child, the process of going through the system takes twice as 
long as it does anywhere else in the country. The national 
average is 2.5 years — and that is still far too long — but 
here in the nation's capital, it takes five years for the adop- 
tion to be completed. I think this is a situation worthy of 
serious concern. 

There are also teenaged mothers who may be immature and may 
lack education or skills but at the same time are very committed 
to caring for their children. For these young women, group homes 
could be a valuable option. In these settings, they could 
continue their education and acquire job skills and could also 
receive counseling that would help them cope with the stresses of 
parenting. For the children, such an environment would combine 
the benefits of a supervised setting and the warmth and personal 
care that only a parent can provide. 

5. While it is extremely important to extend to poor mothers 
opportunities to better their and their children's lives through 
education and job training, no welfare reform program can be 
truly successful if it leaves out fathers. At the Women's Free- 
dom Network, one of our principles is equal partnership between 
men and women, and certainly nowhere is that partnership more 
essential than in child-rearing. This does not mean a rigidly 
traditional division of roles between father and mother. Bach 
couple, of course, should be able to decide between themselves 
how to distribute their responsibilities. But it is a simple 
fact that it takes two people to bring a child into the world and 
it generally takes two people to raise a child. It goes without 
saying that many single mothers do an excellent job of rearing 
their' children in very difficult circumstances. Yet there is 
ample evidence, compiled by Sara McLanahan and Gary Sandefur in 
the new book Growing Up with a Single Parent (Harvard University 
Press), that even when other characteristics such as income, 
race, and ethnic background are the same, growing up with only 
one parent places children at an additional disadvantage. 

Single motherhood as an institution is not fair to women or 
to men. It is unfair to the many men who would like to be 
involved in their children's lives but never have that opportuni- 
ty. It is unfair to the women who have to take on the burden of 
child-rearing alone. More and more people active in the women's 
movement now understand that there can be no parity for women in 
the workplace until men share more of the responsibilities at 
home. But it is inconsistent, to say the least, to argue that 
fathers need to be more involved in caring for their children and 
that there is nothing wrong with single motherhood. 
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Therefore we believe that it is exceptionally important to 
..encourage family formation and paternal involvement. Identifying 
fathers whenever possible is an important first step. Some oppo- 
nents of this measure argue that it could endanger women who are 
trying to leave violent partners. We believe that there are ways 
to make sure that a woman can name the father of her child with- 
out being placed at risk — for example, by adding a stipulation 
that if there is any confirmed history of domestic abuse, the man 
would not be informed of the woman's whereabouts. Domestic vio- 
lence is a serious problem, but it needs to be treated as the 
exception that it is, not as the rule. It would be wrong and 
unfair for legislation to be based on the presumption that fa- 
thers are guilty of abusing the mothers of their children until 
proven innocent. 

Any job training program set up in the context of welfare 
reform has to include fathers as well as mothers. However, we 
also believe it would be highly detrimental for the father's role 
in the family to be reduced to supplying a paycheck. Children 
deserve love and care, not just money, from both parents. And 
contrary to the stereotype, not all fathers need to be coerced 
into supporting their children. 

No amount of welfare reform will ever create a world in 
which every adult is responsible and independent, and every child 
has a caring, stable, intact family. But we as a society, as 
communities, as women and men, can certainly do better than we 
have done to date. 
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Mr. Ensign. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Young, the statistic you cited from Michigan, did that in- 
clude neglect and abuse cases, that 50 percent figure, do you know? 

Ms. Young. I believe these are confirmed cases of physical abuse, 
but I would really have to check my sources. 

Mr. Camp. OK. I appreciate what you have said about the need 
for State flexibility and the need to try to allow the States to create 
programs that might work in my district in the middle part of 
Michigan that do not necessarily work in Detroit, or what works 
in California may not work in New York. 

Ms. Young. Right. 

Mr. Camp. And I think that is what we are trying to do, and I 
think that could be a big help in getting a weUare system that 
works instead of keeping people trapped in dependency. 

And we would like to see people become economically dependent, 
because we think that is where their self-worth comes from, not 
from being reliant on government, but being self-reliant. So I ap- 
preciated your comments there. 

Mr. Tester, we are going to be looking at some support enforce- 
ment, and so I am glad for your comments about paternity estab- 
lishment, because we would Uke to see both parents responsible for 
the care of the child, and we will be looking at that as part of this 
welfare reform bill. 

I did note that you mentioned that if a mother cooperated with 
State efforts, she would be denied benefits. And the case is that if 
she names not more than three individuals and provides the ad- 
dresses of those individuals, and the State does not disprove her 
allegation, then aid under the State plan may not be denied to the 
family. 

So the standard that the mother has to come to is simply naming 
the father and providing the address of the individual or, if they 
do not know the address of the individual, the address of imme- 
diate relatives. 

So I just wanted to meike sure that that was imderstood. It is on 
page 8 of our bill, if you want to look at the legislation. 

But I just want to thank the witnesses for testifying. And thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Let me just say hello. The hour is late. 
There are other witnesses waiting. And if I might, especially to Mr. 
Tester, since I have had some happy occasions with yovir organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Tester. Thank you. 

Mr. Levin. Anyway, we welcome the testimony of all three of 
you. Thank you. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. Mr. Tester you talked about State flexi- 
bihty with some guidelines. 

Just in generjd, do you have three or four guidelines, that you 
would have us put on the States? 

Mr. Tester. I think it would be very important as we talk about 
State flexibility, let us make certain that we examine the entire 
family. I know that you have heard from many child welfare folks. 
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And naturally our zealousness is to make sure that the kids are 
tsiken care of. 

You have heard from people about child support. You have heard 
from multiple factions. 

Our encouragement would be, please make certain that we look 
at the entire — if we are talking about a car, let us make sure that 
we look at the entire car and not simply making sure that the tires 
are OK, because while the tires may get fixed, the engine will fall 
out, and we are going to have problems. 

So the idea would be, let us make certain that we look at not 
only what the treatment needs, for example, of the children are 
and not only what the nutritional needs of the children are, but let 
us make sure that we also set that up in such a way that we are 
addressing the entire family all at once, so that we are trying to 
do all that we can to position this family to succeed together. 

Mr. Ensign. How do we tell the States to do that? In other 
words, what are the guidelines that we should enact from here? 

If we are giving the States a block grant, and we are saying we 
want to give you flexibility, but here are the guidelines, what are 
some minimum guidelines that we should require say — should do 
for the States to make sure that some of these things are accom- 
plished? 

Mr. Tester. I think what we would be happy to do is present 
that in writing. I will be happy to work with my administrators to 
present those ideas and what we think would make sense. 

[The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Ensign. OK, thank you. And I would like to thank the panel 
for their testimony. 

I would like to call up the next panel. It would be David Burgess, 
Texas Fathers Alliance, Austin, Texas; Richard Larson, director of 
Office of Program Innovation, Income Maintenance Administration, 
Maryland State Department of Human Resources; Mark S. Ep- 
stein, president. Public Voice for Food and Health Policy; Kirk E. 
Harris, consultant. Paternal Involvement Demonstration Project, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sara F. Dustin, director of Parents for Justice, 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire; Samuel J. Simmons, president and 
chief executive officer. National Caucus and Center on Black Aged, 
Inc. 

And let us start with 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to personally welcome 
Samuel Simmons, who is the president and chief executive officer 
of the National Caucus and Center on Black Aged. 

I have had an opportunity where we had a Select Committee on 
Aging in the Congress, Mr. Chairman, to work very closely with 
him over the years, and I would just like to personally welcome Mr. 
Simmons to this Committee today. 

Mr. Ensign. We look forward to his testimony. 

If Mr. Burgess is here, as soon as we have the name tags, we 
are under a 5-minute rule. The hour is late, and we would appre- 
ciate your keeping your testimony to the 5 minutes. The yellow 
light will go on with about 40 seconds to go, and any written testi- 
mony will be submitted into the official record. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID BURGESS, TEXAS FATHERS ALLIANCE, 
AND AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION, AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Mr. Burgess. Good afternoon. My name is David Burgess, and 
I am from Temple, Texas. 

As a custodial father, I have raised a 26-year-old daughter, now 
married, and a 17-year-old son who is an Eagle Scout. 

I am a volunteer mentor for the Men’s Fathers’ Hotline, a na- 
tional crisis line for men and fathers, and have devoted the last 15 
years to counseling fathers who are trying to maintain a relation- 
ship with their children. 

I was asked by the Texas Fathers Alliance to speak for them at 
this hearing. They have asked me to express their gratitude to this 
Committee and to the leadership of Congress for the opportunity 
to speak to you about fathers and their desire to be involved with 
their children. 

The American family is in a crisis, a crisis created by policies 
which inadvertently drive men away from their families and away 
from their children, policies that this Congress has the power to 
change. 

The large volume of phone calls to the hotline, now over 18,000 
per year, enable us to determine the attitudes of a broad sampling 
of the fatherhood community. It is significant that about one-third 
of these calls to the hotline are from women who are concerned 
that a father will be denied a relationship with his children. They 
seem to understand the need for both girls and boys to have a lov- 
ing, continuing relationship with their fathers. We trust that gov- 
ernment will reach the same imderstanding. 

Perhaps the most perplexing of those calls are from fathers 
whose children are living with a mother who chooses to rely on 
welfare. They cannot understand why government encourages that 
lifestyle when the father is willing to raise his children without 
government assistance. They are concerned about their children. 

Children who grow up without a father are at high risk for any 
number of social ills as seen in the divorce/birth/crime statistics of 
Texas. In 1992, approximately 90,000 Texas children were affected 
by divorce, and there were 56,000 children born to unwed mothers 
with no father listed on the birth certificate — 19,500 of those 
unwed births were to teenage unmarried mothers, mothers like 
those featured in the accompanying news articles in the written 
testimony; 2,500 of those births were to girls aged 15 or younger. 

Not surprisingly, 80 percent of children committed to juvenile 
prisons come from other than intact homes. These children are 
most likely to graduate to the adult prison system. As a direct re- 
sult, Texas has embarked on the largest prison building campaign 
in the history of the country, if not the world. 

We believe that the present welfare system bears much of the re- 
sponsibility for these shocking niunbers. We also believe our pro- 
posal will ensure that children have a father, while greatly reduc- 
ing the cost of delivering services to the most needy of our society. 

Our proposal is based on the belief that welfare should not be a 
substitute for fathers; instead fathers should be a substitute for 
welfare. 

The focal point of our welfare reform proposals are, one, fathers 
should be given custody of children if the mother chooses to apply 
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for welfare; two, welfare benefits should be a loan, not an entitle- 
ment; and three, both the mother and father should be held respon- 
sible for repa 3 dng the benefit loan that either one receives on be- 
half of their children. 

As an advisor to hvmdreds of fathers over the past 15 years, I 
find men willing and able to assume full responsibility for their 
children, but they are not given the chance. How does this happen? 

We use the stories of three men who have called the hotline to 
illustrate how government drives fathers away from their children 
and encourages the mothers to live on welfare. Please read those 
stories in the submitted testimony. 

The questions these men asked us are typical: Why does she 
want to collect welfare? Why will they not let me have my son and 
daughter and let her find a job? 

We also use the stories of five young girls featured in an “Austin 
American Statesman” article, girls who became pregnant and had 
babies because it was the “in” thing to do. 

Listen to Jamie, “Out of five of us hanging around, three of my 
friends got pregnant after I did.” That is four out of five. 

And listen to Carlisha, “I have one friend who got pregnant just 
because I was. Another friend felt left out. That is why she did it.” 

National research has found that 31 percent of teen pregnancies 
are intentional and that most of the remaining teen mothers were 
ambivalent about becoming pregnant. 

Their attitudes will change only when they are required to pay 
back the benefits they receive. Our written testimony more fully 
explains ovir proposal and also explains how title IV-D agencies en- 
courage welfare dependence while separating father and child. 

We ask that Congress pass welfare reform that is father inclu- 
sive and that does not continue to devalue the father-child relation- 
ship. 

Our proposal will be the focus of a panel discussion beginning at 
9 a.m. on March 6 in the Hart Senate Office Building Ninth floor 
Auditorium. I hope that you can have a staffer or yourself attend 
that. 

Again, thank you for allowing us to be part of these discussions. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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Texas Fathers Alliance and American Fathers Coalition 
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807 Brazos, Suite 315 
Austin, TX 78701 


Welfare Keform it for Father;: Too! 


Introduction: 

My name is David Burgess of Temple, Texas. As a custodial father I have raised a 26 year old 
daughter who is married and has a career as a health care technician, and a 17 year old son who is 
an Eagle Scout. 

I am a volunteer mentor for the Men’s/Fathers HOTLINE, a national crisis line for men and fathers, 
and have devoted the last 15 years to counseling with fathers who are trying to maintain a 
relationship with their children. I am also an advisor to the Texas Fathers Alliance and a member of 
the Board of Advisors of the Washington, D.C. based Men’s Health Network. 

I was asked by the Texas Fathers Alliance and the American Fathers Coalition to speak for them at 
this hearing. They asked me to expresses their gratitude to this committee and to the leadership of 
Congress for the opportunity to speak to you about fathers and their desire to be involved with their 
children. I am here to speak for the fathers of children who are being raised in a welfare 
environment and to address the myth of the uncaring, uninvolved father. 

In 1992, Dr. Lxiuis Sullivan, then Secretary of Health and Human Services, wrote an article entitled, 
“Where have all that fathers gone?” and stated “It is time that we put the issue of fatherless families 
front and center on our national agenda. ”* We believe that the welfare system and the practices of 
the Title IV-D agencies encourage fatherless families. The proposal we offer is based on the belief 
that welfare should not be a substitute for father, instead, father should be a substitute for welfare. 

Whether the safety net system we employ is “block granted” back to the states or remains under 
federal control, we must redesign it so that it discourages welfare dependence, promotes father 
involvement, and provides relief to the taxpayer. 

While my testimony will focus on Texas statistics and procedures, the data presented, and 
procedures followed by the Title IV-D agency and the courts, are virtually the same in every sute. 


Louis Sullivan, M.D., Secretary, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Child Support Report, June 1992. 
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The Men's/ Fathers HOTLINE 

The Men’s / Fathers HOTLINE is listed around the nation as a crisis line for men and fathers. 

Callers are referred to local, state, or national assistance programs that can help them solve their 
problems. The HOTLINE is staffed by trained counselors who are receptive to men’s concerns and 
needs and who suggest resources to assist them with finding remedies to those issues that are causing 
stress in their lives. 

The majority of the calls to the HOTLINE are from men who have domestic problems and are 
searching for solutions to those problems. Many are seeking ways to mend their marriages or re- 
establish a relationship with their children. Others are concerned that their children are living on 
welfare and are inquiring about the possibility of gaining custody of their children. Still others live 
with a violent spouse and are concerned about possible danger to their children. 

A surprising number of phone calls are from grandparents who are concerned about their 
grandchildren. 

Most of the domestic related calls fall into five distinct categories: 

1 . calls from or for men who are concerned about an impending divorce and are concerned about 
the effect that event will have on their relationship with their children, 

2. calls from or for men who are experiencing problems with access to their children, 

3. calls from or for men who are experiencing financial child support problems due to a decrease in 
salary or loss of job, 

4. calls from or for men who are custodial fathers and who are being harassed by the children’s 
mother or who are having difficulty collecting financial child support - or who have no financial 
child support award, and 

5. calls from or for unwed fathers who are separated from their children because the mothers do not 
allow them access or because of a financial child support action and subsequent “visitation” 
recommendation by the Title IV-D agency (in Texas, the Attorney General’s office is the Title 
IV-D agency). 


Welfare related calls to the HOTIJNE-. 

The volume of phone calls to the HOTLINE, over 18,000 per year, enable us to determine the 
attitudes of a broad sampling of the fatherhood community — Anglo, Hispanic, Black (African), and 
others. It is significant that over 1/3, or more than 6,000 per year of the phone calls to the 
HOTLINE are from women who are concerned that a father will be denied a relationship with his 
children. They seem to understand the need for both girls and boys to have a loving, continuing 
relationship with their fathers. 

We trust that government will reach the same understanding. 

Men who seek assistance through the HOTLINE seem to understand that their children want and 
need a close continuing relationship with both parents. Calls from unwed fathers indicate that they 
are proud of their children and wish to play a major pan in their lives. This is not surprising since 
the Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) estimates that 80% of unwed fathers appear at the 
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hospital to see and hold their newborn children.^ It is possible that a substantial number of the 
remaining 20% have not been told that they are fathers.’ 

If the father is unwed, his first questions are about his rights as a parent, and his fear that the child 
might be placed for adoption by the mother. He is most likely to ask if it is possible for him to gain 
custody of his child and, if not, if it is possible to have joint physical custody. Many of these men 
describe with pride how they were in the deiivery room to watch the birth of their child. 

If the mother is reiying on welfare, the caller usually fails to understand why government will not let 
him raise his children, at least until the mother is able to provide for herself. The counselor can 
offer no explanation except that government seems to feel that mothers, not fathers, should raise 
their chiidren, even if the mothers must rely on government assistance to do so. At the very least, 
these same men feel that they should be allowed to have possession of their children any time the 
children might be in day care or with a baby-sitter. Unfortunately, government seems more inclined 
to pay day care centers than to let the fathers baby-sit their own children. 

It is the fate of their children that concerns them. Children who grow up without a father are at high 
risk for any number of social ills and the sad results of father absence are evident in the divorce, 
birth, and crime statistics of Texas. 


Effects of father absence = higher crime, higher child abuse rates, more unwed teen births, and 
higher school dropout rales: 

Children growing up in a welfare system predicated on absent or driven-away fathers are doomed 
not Just to a life of poverty but to a life filled with early pregnancy, school dropout, and delinquent 
behavior. Children who grow up without a father present, even when adjustments are made for 
income, are 37S% more likely to need professional assistance for emotional problems, twice as 
likely to repeat a grade of school, and more likely to suffer a wide variety of other disorders 
including anxiety, peer conflict, and hyperactivity.* While television and the movies gather 
headlines as the motivation behind teen violence, school administrators blame “family breakup" for 
violence in the schools.’ 

The presence of fathers is necessary for children to develop the cognitive, moral, and disciplinary 
skills needed to succeed in life. Psychologists have determined that children benefit from what 
Henry Biller, Ph.D. describes as the “Two Parent Advantage." Dr. Biller explains the need for 
father presence: 

Much more otteraion must be directed at positive paternal involvement in order to provide the 
best family involvement for the physical, cognitive, emotional, social and moral development of 
children. Important findings have underscored the significance of "The Father Factor' through 
pregnancy, infancy, childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. The father's active involvement 
helps his son and daughter develop a secure body image, self-esteem, moral standards and 

^ David Ross, Director, Oftlce of Child Support Enforcement. Comments at the 1994 Children's Rights Council 
Conference. April 15, 1994.. 

’ “When Father Knows Nothing", Washington Post, January 29, 1995. 

* National Center for Health Statistics, June 1991. Study of 17,100 children in various family structures. Children living 
with a mother and step-father fared worse on most indicators. 

’ Survey by the National School Boards Association as reported in the Washington Times, January 1994. 77% of school 
administrators blame "family breakup” for violence in the schools. 
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intellectual and social competence. The quality of the early father-child relationship is linked to 
the son 's and daughter’s later adjustment in adolescence and adulthood.^ 

As fathers have been excluded from their children’s lives, with the marriage rate falling and the 
divorce rate rising, SAT scores have fallen to all-time lows while teen births and the crime rate have 
exploded. The divorce rate, teen birth rate, and the crime rate each doubled between 1975 and 
1990. SAT scores fell in 1975 and then dipped below 900 for the first time in 1980. They have 
remained at that low level.’ Children whose parents divorce or have never married are at high risk. 
Children who have significant contact with both parents, regardless of marital status, appear to be at 
much lower risk. 

In 1992, 89,936 Texas children were affected by divorce, and there were 55,800 children bom to 
unwed mothers with nc father listed on the birth certificate.* 19,507 of those unwed births were to 
teen-aged, unmarried mothers, mothers like those featured in the accompanying news article. 2,434 
of those births were to girls aged 15 or younger. What can we expect of the children from these 
broken and never-formed homes: 

Crime: Not surprisingly, 80% of children committed to juvenile prisons in Texas come from other 
than intact homes. ^ These children are most likely to graduate to the adult prison system. 
Texas can now claim a prison incarceration rate second only to Washington, D.C. That is 
worth repeating, Texas now has an incarceration rate 2nd only to Washington. D.C . - 
Prisoners who, for the most part, began their criminal careers as Juveniles, the same 
juveniles who grew up in father-absent homes. As a direct result, Texas has embarked on one 
of the largest prison building campaigns in the history of this country, if not the world. 

Child Abuse: Increasingly, child abuse and neglect threaten the youngest and most vulnerable of 

our population - and child abuse is twice as likely to be committed by the mother than by the 
father (68% - 32%)." One study of inner city child abuse found that 49% of the confirmed 
abuse was committed by single parent mothers.” 

Unwed births: In 1992, there were 55,903 births to unwed Texas mothers and 55,800 of those 

babies had no father listed on the birth certificate. 2,434 of those births were to girls aged 
15 or younger. 

Nationally, there were 360,645 births to unmarried teenagers in 1990 and 10,675 were to 
girls under age 15. Apparently because of the greater population of whites, 67% of the 
births to unwed teens were to white teenage girls, but minority teens were at greater risk of 
early parenthood. “A racial and ethnic breakout of 1990 data indicate that 57% of births to 
white teens, 92% of births to black teens, and 59% of births to Hispanic teens were to 


* The Father Factor and the Two Parent Advantage: Reducing the Paternal Deficit, pg. I . Henry Biller, Ph.D., 

Psychology Department, University of Rhode Island. April 15, 1994. 

^ “Index of Leading Indicators." Washington Times. March 16, 1994, 

' Texas Bureau of Vital Statistics, 1992 Annual Report. 

’ Texas Youth Commission, Commitment Profile, fiscal years 1992 and 1993. 

Bureau of Justice as reported in the Dallas Morning News. October 28, 1994. 

*' Texas Department of Protective and Regulatory Services, 1991 Status Report, page 13. September 1992. This pattern is 
repeated in other states. 

Ditson and Shay, Child Abuse and Neglect, Volume 8. 1984. 
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unmarried young women exposure to single parenthood increases the likelihood that a 

female child will become a single mother.* 

School: At a time when we wonder why our school systems aren’t working, mainstream research 
has found that children reared in single-parent, divorced mother homes are twice as likely to 
fail a grade of school. Children living with a single-parent unwed mother are almost three 
times as likely to fail a grade of school. These same children are much more likely to exhibit 
peer conflict, antisocial behavior, hyperactivity, and headstrong behavior. As a caution to 
those who claim poverty is the cause of juvenile misbehavior, children reared in mother/step- 
father homes, homes where the income is usually higher, fare even worse than those in 
single-parent, divorced mother homes.'* 

Research has shown that children who grow up in single parent homes complete “fewer years 
of school than those who spent most of their lives in two-parent homes.*'’ 

School administrators when queried about the causes of school violence, name “Family 
Breakdown* as the #1 cause.'* 

The Congressional Research Service summarized in this maimer: 

“One writer sums up the disadvantage faced by a child whose father does not live at home in 
this way: 

Tt has been almost impossible to equalize opportunities between the races when a black 
child is more than three times a likely as a white child to live without a father . . . 

‘Nonetheless, the toll taken by father absence has not been limited to black American. 
Three-fifths of America's fatherless children are white, and the percentage of white 
children living without fathers has more than doubled since 1960, from 8.7% in 1960 
18.2% in 1988. Father absence is growing among Hispanics as well, from 23.1% of 
Hispanic children in 1980 to 30.8% in 1988.’ 

‘According to this writer, enabling children of all races to fulfill their potential may be an 
unattainable goal for any level of Government, given that father absence often negatively 
affects children's lives.”'’ 

This overwhelming evidence points to a need for more father involvement. Unfortunately, the 
welfare system as defined by both federal and state government assumes that fathers will be only a 
pocketbook, not a parent. That attitude must change. 


” Congressional Research Service (CRS) Report to Congress, 93-582-EPW, “Mother-Only Families: Trends and Issues." 
" National Center for Health Statistics, June 1991. Study of 17,100 children. 

” Congressional Research Service (CRS) Report to Congress, 93-582-EPW, "Mother-Only Families: Trends and Issues." 
“ National School Boards Association survey, January 6, 1994. Family Brealtdown is cited by 77% of the administrators 
as the cause for school violence. 

" Nicholas Davidson, Life Without Father as reported in Congressional Research Service (CRS) Report to Congress, 93- 
582-EPW, “Mother-Only Families: Trends and Issues." 
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Fatherless Children are At-Risk Children 

A broad study of children's adjustment in different family types (sample size 17,100) 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health 
Sutistics, found that children of divorced, separated, or remarried mothers fare much worse 
than children living with both parents. The study was published in 1991. 

Can this be explained by economics? Remarriage, or pennanent cohabitation by the mother, 
even with the additional income of the new partner, appears to make a bad situation even 
worse. Children of remarried mothers are at greater risk of depression, antisocial behavior, 
school failure, and other indicators of at-risk youth ~ conclusive evidence that family breakup, 
not poverty, is the cause of social pathology in our nation's youth. 

In the accompanying charts: 

MiSF - Children living a mother and stepfather DM » Children living with i divorced mother 

UM s Children living with an unmarried mother M&F > Children living with both mother and father 
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Welfare system to blame: 

We believe that the present welfare system bears much of the responsibility for these shocking 
numbers. In 1993, there were 14,144,000 individuals enrolled in the Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program, including 9,539,000 children. 89% of the AFDC children 
had no father in the home. 53% of the parents had never married (1992), in 1969 that figure was 
28%. Of all caretakers, 39% were white, 37% were black, 18% Hispanic, 3% Asian, and 1% were 
Native American.'* 

We also believe that our proposal will insure that children have a father while greatly reducing the 
cost of delivering services to the most needy of our society. We refer the reader to the Heritage 
Foundation’s Backgrounder No. 983, “Combating Family Disintegration, Crime, and Dependence: 
Welfare Reform and Beyond" and to Robert Rector’s January 13, 1995 testimony to this sub- 
committee for a thorough analysis of the effects of welfare on American society. 

Our proposal is based on the belief that welfare should not be a substitute for father, instead /afAer 
should be a substitute for welfare. We ask that Congress make fathers full partners in the reform of 
the welfare system. 

The American Fathers Coalition welfare reform proposal is addended to this presentation. 


Fathers: Willing, but “Driven Away” bv Government Policies and Title IV-D Agencies: 

As an advisor to hundreds of fathers over this past 15 years, I find men willing and able to assume 
full responsibility for their children - but they are not given the chance. 

How does this happen? 

We use the stories of three men who called the HOTUNE to illustrate how government drives 
fathers away from their children, and how government encourages the mothers of their children to 
live a welfare lifestyle. 

Juan. Hispanic male, calls the HOTUNE and sets an appointment for an i nterview with a counselor. 

He is excited and happy to announce that his girl friend had given birth to a baby girl 9 months 
earlier, but sad that she does not wish to marry him. He has photos of his baby glued to the 
outsides of his wallet and on the covers of the folders holding the data he brings with him. He 
explains that he is 29 years old, is a cook at a local restaurant, and did not think he would ever have 
children. His girl friend has taken the child, also her first, moved in with her mother, and has 
applied for AFDC. She will only allow him to see die child in her presence. He wants custody of 
his daughter and feels ashamed that she might live in a welfare environment. “I want better for my 
daughter,” he says with a mixmre of anger and pride. 

He enrolls in a parenting class as recommended by one of our counselors. He also attends free 
group counseling sessions, the Fathers Connection, a counseling program offered by the Men’s 
Health Network of Washington, D C., to talk about his child and his plans for her fumre. The 


'® CRS Repon to Congress, 94-340-EPW, “Aid lo Families With Dependent Children (AFDC); A Fact Sheet. 
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Attorney General (AG) has entered the case to establish a financial child support award for the child. 
Technically, the AG can claim only to represent the child, as required by federal law, but is 
establishing an award for the mother and asking that the father pay, essentially establishing custody. 
The father cannot afford a lawyer so he prepares as best he can for the inevitable court appearance. 

The outcome? A father who wants custody and would not rely on welfare is ordered to pay 
financial child support to a mother who is now drawing welfare. He is allowed to “visit" the child 
for 6 hours every Thursday, on the recommendation of the AG. He now attends the Fathers 
Connection to deal with the pain and anger he feels as a parent who is excluded from his child's life. 

Fred. Black unwed father, calls the HOTLINE for assistance with his voune son. 

He, too, wishes to have custody of his baby but is being limited to a few hours “visitation" a week 
by the courts at the recommendation of the AG. He is a computer programmer with the state and 
proud of his new baby. 

He breaks down during the initial interview and begins to cry when speaking of his wish to spend 
more time with his child, wondering why the state has sided with the mother and has limited the 
time he can spend with the child. The mother has quit her job and is applying for AFDC. The Title 
IV-D agency (AG) has filed on her behalf to collect financial child support. As with Juan, the 
agency has filed in the name of the mother asking that she collect financial support from the father, 
thereby establishing a custody arrangement. 

Angelo, another Hispanic caller, has a more perplexing case. 

He has a 7-year history of joint physical custody of his children from his first and only marriage. 
Their primary residence has been with him. His live-in girlfriend becomes pregnant (while telling 
him she is taking birth control pills) and moves to West Texas to live with her parents. He has a 
good job, owns the home he lives in, feels that he will make a better parent than her, wants to gain 
custody of the baby, and, if successful, is willing to allow the mother to have joint custody. He 
enrolls for parenting classes even though he has already raised two children. 

The outcome? She applies for welfare and the Title IV-D agency (AG) enters the case on her behalf 
to establish a financial child support award, assuming custody to mother, and asking that Angelo be 
the payor. Angelo, a successful father to two other children, is only allowed once-a-month visits. 

The questions these men ask us are typical: 

“Why does she want to collect welfare?" 

“Why won’t they (Title IV-D agency) let me have my (son/daughter) and let her find a job?” 
“Why does the state represent her but I have to find my own lawyer?” 

“Why don’t they do what is best for my child?” 

Please remember those men when developing welfare policies. 
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Tvgkal Title jy-D Agency Pleadings and Custody Arrangements 

Note that the Title IV-D attorney has restricted this father to 4 hours a month with his child. 
(Texas has statutory guidelines which will give him 1/3 of (he time with his child once (he child is 3 years of age.) 



Note that the standard printed form used by the Title ]V-D agency assumes MOTHER of 
the child will be the parent receiving financial child support payments (and custody). 


in Tne JVDICtM. 

OistnicT counr 
TMVtt couwn. Tt»A» 
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Day Care Arrangement by Family Stnicture: Census Bureau Finds Fathers Preferred Choice as 
“Rahy Siiters": 

A recent Census Bureau, Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP), study provides insight 
into the relationship between father and child.'’ The smdy found that fathers are the baby-sitter of 
choice in modem families. Over 3.2 million children under age IS are being cared for by their 
fathers while the mother works, contrasting with 2.2 children in all day care centers and nursery 
schools. “ Fathers are caring for very young children at unexpected rates. Children under age one, 
and those between the ages of one and two, were more likely to be cared for by father than by any 
other child care provider. 

The study also found that government often comes between father and child. In a separate 
publication, the lead researcher on this project stated, “Children of never-married women are more 
likely to have fathers as primary child care providers than are children of divorced or separated 
women. ... Divorce and separation agreements restricting paternal visits or roles may be responsible 
for these lower rates of child care participation. 

Another Census Bureau study found, based on the reports of custodial mothers, that fathers with 
joint custody voluntarily comply with financial child support orders (90.2% according to the 
mothers).’^ 


Teen-age Mothers - Attitudes and Solutions: 

Government research has chronicled the problems associated with unwed teen births, but there 
appears to be some confusion about the incentives for girls to have babies, and about the solutions. 
Just why are “babies having babies”? We use the stories of five young girls feawred in the Austin 
American Statesman, girls who become pregnant and had babies because it was the “in" thing to 
do.^* Their stories can be found on the following page. 

Requiring that those young teenagers live at home will not discourage them from having babies. 
Reducing or eliminating their cash benefits will not discourage them from having babies. 

Requiring that they reimburse government for the benefits they receive will discourage them from 
having babies. 

Listen to Jamie Capps, 

“Out of five of us that hang around, three of my friends got pregnant after I did.” 

And listen to Carlisha Hill, 

“1 have one friend who got pregnant just because I was. Another friend, who is due this month, 
also felt left out. I know that’s why she did it.” 


” Wlio’s Minding the Kids?’’, Child Care Arrangements; Fall 1991. 

Census Bureau finds Fathers Preferred as Day Care Providers. Men’s Health Network, October 1994. 

Where 's Papa! Fathers ' Role In Child Care, Population Trends and Public Policy, September 1993. 

^ Child Support and Alimony. /PSP, Current Population Survey. September 1991. 

Families on Welfare: Sharp Rise in Never-Married Women Reflects Societal Trend, GAO/HEHS-94-92, May 1994. 
Families on Welfare: Focus on Teenage Mothers Could Enhance Welfare Reform Efforts, GAO/HEHS-94- 1 1 2, May 
1994. Families on Welfare. Teenage Mothers Least Liltely to Become Self-Sufficient, CAO/HEHS-94-llS, May 1994. 
“Newborn Realities", Austin American Statesman, July 31, 1994. 
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Remember these giris when developing welfare policy. National research has found that 31 % of the 
teen pregnancies are intentional and that most of the remaining teen moms describe their attitude 
toward the thought of becoming pregnant as “ambivalent." ^ Only a policy which requires that 
these teenage girls be held responsible for repaying their share of the benefits received as a result of 
that birth will have an impact on their decisions and on the decisions of their friends. 


Newborn 

Austin American-Statesman 
Sunday, July 31, 1994 
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Pregnancies iimong Teen-age Girls 

The impact of AFDC and other welfare benefits, coupled with fatherless, unstable homes, can be seen in the 
teen birth rates. Approximately 58% of teen-age girls who become pregnant decide to carry their baby to term. 
The other 42 % decide to end their pregnancy by obtaining an abortion . ' 

Until a reliable birth control pill for men/boys can be developed, the decision to become pregnant and to have a 
baby will continue to be the exclusive domain of the woman/'girl. 

Pregnancies Carried to Term and Pregnancies Aborted 
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Amerioui Fathers Coaiitioo 
202-FATHERS - 703-255-2428 
2000 Pennsylvinia Ave.. N.W., Suiie 148 
Wishingtofl, D.C. 20006 

Texas Fathers Alliance 
512-472-DADS (3237) 

807 Bruos. Suite 315 
Austin. Teus 78701 


Percentage of Births to Teen-age Mothers by Intent of Mother 

31% of teen-age mothers deliberately became pregnant and carried their pregnancy to term. For the remaining 
69%. the pregnancy was unintended or, apparently in most cases, they were '‘ambivaJent" about the possibility 
of becoming pregnant.^ Until mothers are held at least partially responsible for repaying the benefits they 
receive, there will continue to be no “downside” to becoming pregnant. 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 


' Data presented to the National Conference of State Legislatures Welfare Reform Task Force. May 4, 1994. Child Trends. Inc 
^ A study of Baltimore teens obtaining pregnancy tests found "nearly half expressed ambrvalenct, both about pregnancy and about 
sex and contraception. Ambivalent teens were just as likely to have a baby during the next two years as teens who unequivocally 
wanted a child." "Facts At A Glance”, January. 1994 
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American Fathers Cnalitinn Welfare Reform Proposal: 

Welfare reform proposals being offered by Congress and the White House contain an unfortunate 
omission - they fail to give children a father. Welfare reform cannot be accomplished unless 
reformers are willing to put fathers back in the home. 

We have come to know two very important things about family / welfare policy: 

a) Until the person who receives the benefits bears some responsibility for reimbursing the 
government for those benefits, the incentive for unwed pregnancy will continue, and 

b) Until government policy allows fathers to become involved with their children, those children 
will continue to be at high risk for criminal behavior, teen pregnancy, and numerous other social 
abnormalities.^* 

The American Fathers Coaiition (AFC) has a bold new plan for welfare reform, a plan rooted in 
solid family research and responsive to the needs of the children bom to a fatherless welfare system, 
a plan that will begin by cutting the welfare rolls in half. The AFC plan promises to break the cycle 
of poverty while filling the missing link between a normal childhood with a promising fiimre and a 
dead-end childhood that promises only poverty and prison. The AFC plan gives children a father! 


7 Steps to Welfare Refo rm and Healthy Children 

The AFC plan gives children a father, and makes mothers and fathers both financially responsible 
for the children they bear. Under the present system and under all “reform’ proposals, mothers 
collect benefits for having children out of wedlock and bear no responsibility for repaying those 
benefits. Put simply, mommy receives the money (and benefits), daddy is required to pay it back. 
Until the person who actually receives the benefits is held responsible for repaying the cost of those 
benefits, welfare will continue to be an incentive for having children out of wedlock. And, until 
children are allowed to have fathers, they will continue to be at high risk for school drop-out, 
delinquent behavior, and unwed, teenage parenthood. 

Those points are important enough to repeat; 

Until the person who actually receives the benefits is held responsible for repaying those 
benefits, welfare will continue to be an incentive for having children out of wedlock. And, until 
children are allowed to have fathers, they will continue to be at high risk for school drop-out, 
delinquent behavior, and unwed, teenage parenthood. 

The AFC makes the following proposals: 

1) Ciistodv : The father should be the placement of first choice if the mother applies for AFDC. 

This simple change in procedure will immediately cut the AFDC rolls in half, save govenunent l(X)s 
of millions of dollars, and provide children with solid, loving homes.” 


“ Facts at a Glance, pg. 1. Child Trends, Inc., Januaiy 1994. “Teenage mothers are more likely to have daughters who 
have babies as teens themselves." Analysis of the data indicates that the rate is twice that of non-teen mothers. 

” Estimate based on one-half of fatheis obtaining custody. 
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Placement with the father allows the mother to finish school or to be placed in a job training 
program until such time as she can adequately support herself. The child should be placed in a 
welfare situation with the mother only if the father declines custody or proves unfit. Fathers make 
unusually good parents and most will gladly accept the responsibility of parenthood.^’ 


2) Paternity estahlishment : Establish a legal link between mother, father, and child at the time that 
paternity is established. 

80% of unwed fathers visit their newborn children at the hospital. ” Within a few short months, 
these fathers will have been driven away from their children, uninvited by the child’s mother or 
threatened by her family or new boy friend. This first precious link between father and child must 
be encouraged and allowed to bloom. Forms used to establish paternity should also lay the 
groundwork for a custody / visitation arrangement. 

The White House and the Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) have received samples of a 
revised form that would establish a clear custody / visitation intent, thereby giving father and child a 
solid link. This form should be incorporated into the paternity establishment procedure. 


3) Financial Child Supp ort: Both parties should be held responsible for supporting the child 
according to their ability to earn. 

Financial child support obligations should be assigned to both parties based on their ability to earn. 
This means that mothers who now receive AFDC-related benefits will bear some of the 
responsibility of repaying government for those benefits, making the AFDC / welfare lifestyle less 
desirable. Simply threatening to sever payments after a predetermined period of time will have little 
or no effect on the rate of unwed pregnancies. Such plans provide for job training or educational 
benefits, sending the message “have a child and gain a job.” 

Under the present system, the mother who fails to establish a live-in relationship with the child's 
father receives food stamps, subsidized housing, medical care, and cash ~ and she has no 
responsibility to repay the money, the government looks solely to the father for repayment. 
Subsequently, unwed pregnancy and childbirth have become a “job“ for too many women.’® In 
1960, only 15% of teen births occurred outside of marriage, in 1991, 69% occurred outside of 
marriage.’' More than 25% of all births are to unwed mothers.” The failure rale among users of 
contraception is approximately twice as high among “poor” women as among “non-poor” women.” 


” Interviews with family counseinn specializing in divorce issues indicate that unwed fathers consider maintaining contact 
with their children as their first concern and most would chose to have custody of their children. 

” David Ross, Director, Office of Child Support Enforcement. Comments at the 1994 Children’s Rights Council 
Conference. April 15. 1994. 

” Facts at a Glance, pg. 2. Child Trends. Inc., January 1994. “Among never-manied mothers aged 18-44 in 1992 ... 43% 
were neither woricing nor looking for work.” 

” “Trends in Teenage Fertility”, pg. 13. Child Trends, Inc., May 4. 1994. 

“Quiet Crisis Affects Millions of Our Youngest Children.” Carnegie Corporation. April 12, 1994. 

” “Trends in Teenage Fertility", pg. 26. Child Trends, Inc., May 4. 1994. 
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Teenage pregnancy rates reflect this trend. Data compiled by Child Trends, Inc. indicate that 18% 
of teen pregnancies resulted from a decision by the mother to become pregnant, 40% resulted from 
the mothers' ambivalence toward pregnancy, and 42% of teen pregnancies were terminated 
(abortion).” “ 

Requiring that the mother accept responsibility for rqtayment of government benefits will discourage 
out-of-wedlock births and welfare dependency. 


4) Accountability : Recipients of AFDC benefits should face some form of accountability for how 
those benefits are spent. 

AFDC benefits should accrue to the benefit of the children, as should financial child support 
payments. Some form of accountability is required for all other government third-party payments 
(social security payments for third parties, foster care payments, etc.). Complaints are often heard 
of mothers using AFDC payments to purchase crack or alcohol while her relatives care for the 
children. 

Accountability might be accomplished by filing a simple form at year-end outlining how the monies 
were spent, or receipts might be retained for a specified period as is required of business expenses 
by the IRS. 


S) Incentives for pavmem of financial child supp ort: States should be required to implement custody 
and visitation presumptions that are proven methods of encouraging voluntary compliance with 
fmancial child support laws. 

Mothers report in census data that fathers who have joint custody pay financial child support at rates 
exceeding 90%. Fathers who have “visiution” orders pay at rates approaching 80%.“ States 
operating Federal Access Grants have found a significant increase in voluntary compliance with 
financial child support orders when ‘visitation’ is awarded and enforced.” 

States should be encouraged to award joint custody and provide strong enforcernem of visitation in 
AFDC cases. 


6) Inability to pay financial child supp ort: Due to unemployment or underemployment, many 
obligors fall behind in financial child support payments. 


Facts at a Glance, pg. 2. Child Trends, Inc., January 1994. "Ambivalent teens were just a likely to have a baby during 
ihe next two years as teens who unequivocally wanted a child.” 

“Trends in Childrearing and Implications for Reform”, State-Federal Assembly, National Conference on State 
Legislatures. Presentation by Child Trends, Inc., May 4, 1994. 

^ Child Support and Alimony, p%.l. Bureau of the Census. Series P-60, No. 173. September, 1991. “A higher 
percentage of fathers with joint custody pay the (financial] child support due (90.2 percent) than fathers who have visitation 
privileges (79. 1 percent) and those without visitation or joint custody provisions (44.5 percent).” 

' See February 4. 1994 letter: Dick Woods (Director of the Iowa Access Grant) to Congressman William D. Ford. 
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Census data, based on mother self-reporting, indicates that 66% of obligors who have been ordered 
to pay financial support and who fail to do so simply cannot pay." Giving those obligors 
preference at employment agencies enhances the possibility that they will resume support payments. 
A system of prioritizing should also include any person who is the sole support of a family. 
Language might read as follows: 

The istate employment) Commission shall assign priorities based on the needs of the family of 
the individual seeking employmen t. Individuals with children to supp ort in families where no 
one else is employed f ull time and individuals who have a financial child su pport obligation shall 
be of first priority. The purpose of the priority system is to provide jobs for families with 
children 


7) Financial ch ild support - poorly trained and uneducated parents: Job training and skills 
enhancement programs should be provided to parents who are unable to tneet their fmancial child 
support obligations. These parents should be required to reimburse government for the cost of their 
training. 

A study by the Institute for Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin-Madison found that 
“dead-beat dads“ were really impoverished dads. In their comprehensive stu^, they found that “... 
S2% of the nonpaying fathers had incomes of less than $6,135 per year ... .“ 

The Parents Fair Share Program, a federally funded pilot program operated in 9 states, has achieved 
90% compliance with financial child support orders by providing education and retraining for 
unemployed and underemployed obligors whose children are receiving AFDC benefits. Participants 
are also enrolled in peer support groups to assist them with the development of parenting skills while 
assuring that they remain involved with their children. The cost is $1 ,400 per participant. 

The Washington Post reported, “The two-year project demolished some stereotypes attached to 
parents who are delinquent in child support."'” Testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee further illustrates the desire for fathers to be involved with and to help support their 
children: 

... The PFS pilot experience ... lays bare several sobering realities about the potential of 
‘enforcement only ' strategies for increasing (financial) child support collections from the 
parents of AFDC children. . . . The hard truth is that many noncustodial parents do not pay 
because they have no income. Before they can pay, they need Jobs.*' 

This American Fathers Coalition Welfare Reform Program gives the child a father while 
discouraging unwed pregnancy and encouraging family formation. The American Fathers Coalition 
plan takes a giant step toward breaking the cycle of poverty and providing children a stable 
environment that discourages delinquent behavior and encourages personal responsibility, academic 
achievement, and social competence. 

The AFC Welfare Reform Program fives the ch ild a father, a famHv. and a future! 


” GAO/HRD-92-39FS. Mothers Report Receiving ...,^ 19-20. January, 1992. 

Dallas Morning Neva. pg. 5. April 26, 1993. 

“ Washington Post. February It, 1994. 

Gordon Berlin, Senior VP, Manpower Demonatration Research Corporation. Subcommrttee on Human Resources, 
House Ways and Means Committee. March IS, 1994. 
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Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

Mr. Epstein. 

STATEMENT OF MARK S. EPSTEIN, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC VOICE 
FOR FOOD AND HEALTH POLICY 

Mr. Epstein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Mark Epstein, 
president of Public Voice for Food and Health Policy. It is an honor 
to appear before the Subcommittee to discuss welfare reform and 
the Federal nutrition programs. 

Public Voice is a 13-year-old public interest organization that fo- 
cuses on the full spectrum of food issues, ranging from how food 
is grown to the access of all Americans to an affordable and 
healthy food supply. 

Public Voice takes a special interest in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s nutrition programs, including WIC, food stamps, and espe- 
cially the National School Lunch Program. Together these pro- 
grams assist many of the youngest, poorest, and most vulnerable 
Americans, and we feel that these programs have been uniquely 
successful, valuable and cost effective. 

The importance of diet and health and in the development of our 
children is indisputable. Over 300,000 deaths a year from heart 
disease, cancer, and other illnesses are linked to diet. 

Low-income families are especially vulnerable. Since the expan- 
sion of food stamps and the introduction of WIC, however, the gap 
between the diets of low-income families and the rest of us has nar- 
rowed. The results are unmistakable. 

Stunting among preschoolers has decreased nearly 65 percent. 
The incidence of low birth rate has fallen, as has anemia among 
low-income preschoolers in most ages and ethnic groups. 

Given these facts. Public Voice cannot understand why anyone 
would support the nutrition block grant provisions of the Personal 
Responsibility Act as they currently exist. They would rip a gaping 
hole in our low-income safety net, assign the repair job to the 
States, and not give the financial string to perform the task. 

Under this legislation, responsibility for 10 major Federal nutri- 
tion programs would be shifted to the States without adequate 
funds to continue them at their current levels. 

Yesterday at another hearing, the National School Board Asso- 
ciation testified that funding would be cut 17 percent overall with 
even higher cuts in some States. 

What have been Federal entitlement programs guaranteeing ac- 
cess for the most needy Americans during the most difficult of 
times, such as a recession, would become State discretionary pro- 
grams. 

Federal funding for food and nutrition assistance would fall by 
more than $5 billion in 1996 and nearly $31 billion over the next 
5 years. 

States would need to invest time and money in crafting individ- 
ual programs to replace the programs consolidated into block 
grants. 

In the case of the School Lunch Program, Federal safeguards en- 
suring the nutritional integrity of meals would be abolished. States 
would have to develop nutritional standards on their own, and they 
may choose to have no nutritional standards at all. 
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The Personal Responsibility Act cuts would be three times as 
great as those made in the School Lunch Program in 1981 when 
over 2,000 schools dropped from the program. 

Students in schools that retain the program could see meal prices 
increase as much as 50 percent. Schools that decide to subsidize 
meals may have to sacrifice core academic programs to pay for 
meals. 

In a report issued 2 weeks ago, the Agriculture Department 
found that this legislation also would lower food sales, weaken the 
farm economy, and increase unemployment. 

I am sure I am repeating many things you have heard from other 
witnesses, so let me say this instead. 

In Public Voice’s view, the Personal Responsibility Act is not re- 
sponsible, and its effect is far too personal on those who can afford 
it the least. It is a legislative assault on the chances poor children 
have for obtaining maximum physical and intellectual develop- 
ment. 

At the same time. Public Voice understands the need to reduce 
the cost of government and use tax dollars more efficiently. We 
think there is a far better place to look for the cuts, and we think 
it exists right in the Agriculture Department’s own budget. 

For instance, the Food Stamps Program serves more than 27 mil- 
lion people for about $27 billion annually. That is about $1,000 per 
recipient. 

The Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants 
and Children helps about 7 million at an annual cost of about $3 
billion. That is less than $500 per recipient. 

These are costs that are pretty minor when you look at the total. 
But when we get to other programs, the farm commodity programs, 
for instance, they cost roughly $10 billion a year and serve less 
than 1 million farmers. That is an average of $10,000 per farmer, 
compared with the $200 to $1,000 year spent on beneficiaries of the 
nutrition programs. 

Since 1990, income support payments to farmers have cost tax- 
payers more than $50 billion, while encouraging practices that in- 
crease the use of pesticides. And despite the huge flow of cash, 
these commodity programs have failed to stanch the exodus of fam- 
ily farmers from agriculture. 

Increasingly, price and income supports flow where they are least 
needed — to the large, wealthy producers and companies that domi- 
nate today’s farm landscape. 

Mr. Chairman, radical reform is needed in the Agriculture De- 
partment. It is just that I do not think that it’s needed in the nutri- 
tion section. 

Substantial improvements and savings are achievable if the farm 
commodity programs are targeted toward protecting the environ- 
ment and small- and mid-sized family farmers. 

Public Voice 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Epstein, the rest of your statement will be in- 
cluded in the record. Thank you. 

Mr. Epstein. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MARK S. EPSTEIN 
PUBLIC VOICE FOR FOOD AND HEALTH POLICY 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, I’m Mark Epstein, president of Public Voice for Food and 
Health Policy. It’s an honor to appear before the committee to discuss the Personal 
Responsibility Act. 

Public Voice is a 13-year-old public interest group that focuses on the full spectrum 
of food system issues, ranging from how food is grown to the access of all Americans to an 
affordable and healthy food supply. Public Voice takes a special interest in the Agriculture 
Department's nutrition programs, including WIC, food stamps and, especially, the National 
School Lunch Program. 

Together, these programs assist many of the youngest, poorest and most vulnerable 
Americans. And we feel the programs are uniquely successful, valuable and cost effective. 

The importance of diet in health, and in the development of our children, is 
indisputable. Over 300,000 deaths a year from heart disease, cancer, and other illnesses are 
linked to diet. Low-income families are especially vulnerable. Since the expansion of food 
stamps and the introduction of WIC, however, the gap between the diets of low-income 
families and the rest of us has narrowed. 

Given these facts. Public Voice can’t understand why anyone would support the 
nutrition block grant provisions of the Personal Responsibility Act as they currently exist. 
They would rip a gaping hole in our low-income safety net, assign the repair job to the 
states, and not give them the financial string to perform the task. Under this legislation; 

• Responsibility for 10 major federal nutrition programs would be shifted to the states 

without adequate funds to continue them at their current levels. Yesterday, at another 
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hearing, the National School Board Association testified that funding would be cut 17 
percent overall, with even higher cuts in some states. 

• What have been federal entitlement programs guaranteeing access for the most needy 
Americans during the most difficult of times, such as recession, would become state 
discretionary programs. 

• Federal funding for food and nutrition assistance would fall by more than $5 billion in 
1996 and nearly $31 billion over the next five years. 

• States would need to invest time and money in crafting individual programs to replace 
the programs consolidated into block grants. 

• In the case of the school lunch program, federal safeguards ensuring the nutritional 
integrity of meals would be abolished. States would have to develop nutritional 
standards on their own, or may choose to have no nutritional standards at all. 

• The Personal Responsibility Act cuts would be three times as great as those made in 
the school lunch program in 1981, when 2,000 schools dropped the program. Students 
in schools that retain the program could see meal prices increase 50 percent. Schools 
that decide to subsidize meals may have to sacrifice core academic program to pay for 
meals. 

In a report issued two weeks ago, the Agriculture Department found that this 
legislation also would lower food sales, weaken the farm economy, and increase 
unemployment. 

I’m sure I'm repeating things you've heard from other witnesses. So let me say 
instead: In Public Voice’s view, the Personal Responsibility Act is hardly responsible, and 
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it’s impact on the public— especially poor children— would be way too personal. It’s a 
legislative assault on the chances poor children have for attaining maximum physical and 
intellectual development. 

At the same time, Public Voice understands the need to reduce the cost of government 
and use tax dollars more efficiently. We simply think there is a far better place to look for 
cuts than in the nutrition programs— and it’s right in the Agriculture Department’s own 
budget. Consider the following: 

• The Food Stamp Program serves more than 27 million people for about $27 billion 
annually. That’s about $1,000 per recipient. 

• The Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children helps 
about seven million people at an annual cost of about $3 billion. That’s less than $500 
per recipient. And research shows that WIC actually saves money by improving 
health and reducing federal health care costs. 

• The school lunch program feeds 25 million children at a cost of less than $5 billion 
per year. That’s only $200 per student. And, through requirements that school meals 
meet the U.S. Dietary Guidelines, the school lunch program is about to make the 
most significant progress in years toward improving the nutritional quality of school 
meals. 

The farm commodity programs on the other hand, cost roughly $ 10 billion per year 
and serve less than a million farmers. That’s an average of $10,000 per fanner, compared 
with the $200 to $1,000 a year spent on beneficiaries of the nutrition programs. 

Since 1990, income support payments to farmers have cost taxpayers more than $50 billion. 
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while encouraging practices that rely on greater pesticide use. 

And despite the huge flow of cash, these commodity programs have failed to stanch 
the exodus of family farmers from agriculture. Increasingly, price and income supports flow 
where they are least needed— to the large, wealthy, producers and companies that dominate 
today’s farm landscape. 

Mr. Chairman, radical reform is needed in the Agriculture Department budget— but 
not in the nutrition programs. Substantial improvements and savings are achievable if the 
farm commodity programs are targeted toward protecting the environment and smalt- and 
mid-sized family farmers. Public Voice urges committee members to consider reducing the 
waste, inefficiency and fundamental unfairness of the farm programs before decimating 
nutrition programs that help those who will someday be the backbone of our workforce. 
Thank you. 
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Mr. Ensign. Mr. Harris. 

STATEMENT OF KIRK E. HARRIS, PUBLIC POLICY CONSULT- 
ANT, PATERNAL INVOLVEMENT DEMONSTRATION PROJECT, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF DAVID 

PATE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Harris. Yes. I appreciate the opportunity to speak to the 
Subcommittee this afternoon. I am Dr. ffirk Harris. I am the public 
policy consultant to the Paternal Demonstration Project, which is 
a project that deals with noncustodial minority fathers, typically 
black fathers, who are seeking to better establish relationships 
with their children. 

I would like to just point out that David Pate, the executive di- 
rector, wanted to be here, but due to some family crisis was unable 
to attend. 

I wanted to cover a few points today about our project experi- 
ence. First, I wanted to say that our project really seeks to improve 
the Federal and State public policies, so that they better support, 
rather than discourage, fathers’ efforts to be involved with their 
children. 

Moreover, I think it is really important to note that this project 
is really about securing the future of children. 

The project operates in three community-based sites throughout 
Chicago, and those sites provide numerous services from job skills 
to education to parenting with the notion that this mix of services 
is critical to support the matriculation of that particular father to 
a level of success, so that they can actually effectively connect with 
their children. 

The Paternal Involvement Demonstration has over the last year 
and half participated aggressively in the discussion of welfare re- 
form nationally and in Illinois. I think oiu* program experiences to 
date have suggested that noncustodial fathers should, particularly 
in the context of welfare reform, be supported to play a more mean- 
ingful role in the lives of their children. The thrust being to create 
opportunities for low-income fathers to provide long-term economic 
and emotional support to their children. 

My testimony today basically wants to highlight a number of is- 
sues, and let me just quickly go through them. 

First, I would like to say that the men that are in our project 
come from a number of legal situations. They could have been mar- 
ried and divorced; they could have never been married; they could 
be seeking some kind of paternity scenario. I say this to suggest 
that we really have had an opportunity to be exposed to a large 
array of men in various kinds of scenarios where they are not im- 
mediately living in the household with their children. 

What that has taught us is that we have really gained valuable 
insight into this unique population of men. We refute the public 
perception about the deadbeat dad with regard to the lack of desire 
to provide some support auid some kind of nurturing to children. 
Our experience has been that our men are anxious to fill that role, 
but they need support in doing so. 

I would like to point out that these fathers are not suggesting 
that the mothers are doing a bad job, but arguing that it is impor- 
tant to have two parents, given the complexity of the world today. 
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both parents are important to provide the kind of support that chil- 
dren need. 

And moreover, this is not a project that focuses on the male 
child. This is a project that functions on the whole parenting 
ideal — every child is important! 

Welfare reform should give low-income noncustodial fathers real 
access to welfare, to work programs, which is really not happening. 
We argue that much of the disconnect that is occurring between 
these fathers and their children is a function of the role that men 
still play in the society with regards to being providers for their 
children. 

Because many of these men are economically marginalized, it is 
really important to be able to provide them with some resources in 
the form of health care, in the form of job readiness, in the form 
of stipends to support them for educational programs, that will 
allow them to make that leap to success that will ultimately lead 
to providing support for their children, which many, we have dis- 
covered, really want to do, but cannot do because of their marginal 
circiunstances. 

So what we would argue, then, is that welfare reform really 
needs to think more broadly about the role of men in contouring 
opportunities for families, with particular attention being paid to 
low-income minority men. If we can move beyond the stereotypes 
of these men being unconcerned and ill prepared to be parents, I 
think we can move into a welfare reform scenario that will truly 
provide the kind of mobility for them and their children that we 
want to see. 

And I think — I guess my time is just about up, so thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pate follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON HAYS AND MEANS 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


STATEMENT OF DAVID PATE 

ON BEHALF OF THE PATERNAL INVOLVEMENT DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 


The Paternal Involvement Demonstration Project is a public-private 
venture^ that seeks to help non-custodial fathers of children on 
welfare become more involved financially and emotionally with their 
children. The project seeks to demonstrate effective ways to 
assist these fathers secure employment so they can help support 
their children and become actively involved in their children’s 
lives. 

The project also seeks to improve federal and state public policies 
so that they will support, rather than discourage, fathers* efforts 
to be involved with their children. 

The project operates in three community-based agencies in Chicago. 
These three sites are testing ways of reaching out to help fathers 
connect with the labor market and with their children. Each of the 
three agencies provides a unique mix of education, jobs, health, 
parenting, and case-management services to project participants. 
The project participants are minority (mainly African-American) 
men, aged 18-35, who have very low income, have children on 
welfare, and want to be more involved fathers. 

The Project is being evaluated by the Center for Urban and Economic 
Development at the University of Illinois to provide insight into 
how to construct better interventions that support low income 
fathers in their efforts to become more involved with their 
children. 

The Paternal Involvement Demonstration Project has participated in 
the discussions on welfare and child support enforcement reform 
over the last two years both nationally and in Illinois. in all 
these discussions we have spoken about the importance of 
considering not only the responsibilities but also the needs of 
low-income, non-custodial fathers of AFDC children in any welfare 
reform discussions, because unless those needs are met, many low- 
income fathers may never be able to be effective nurturers and 
providers of long-term economic and emotional support for their 
children. 

In testifying today, the Paternal Involvement Demonstration Project 
wants to discuss several issues that we believe Congress needs to 
address as it makes decisions about how to reform the welfare 
system. But, as a preface to my substantive comments, I ask you to 
note two points, which clarify ray testimony: 

First, fathers in the project have a vide range of possible 
legal situations with regard to their children--8ome are married to 
but separated from the child's mother; other are divorced from the 
child's mother; many never married the child's mother, but have 
had the father-child relationship established under the Illinois 
Parentage Act, either at the hospital at the time of the child's 
birth or later through a court proceeding; and others have not yet 


^ The project receives grants from the Arle and Ida Crown 
memorial, the Chicago Tribune Foundation, The Field Foundation of 
Illinois, Inc., the Illinois Department of Public Aid, the Illinois 
Department of Children and Family Services, the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, the Lloyd A. Fry Foundation, 
Marshal Field's, the Polk Bros. Foundation, the Prince Charitable 
Trust, United Way of Chicago, and the Woods Fund of Chicago. 
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established a legal relationship with their child, but they are 
following through on the legal process to do so. All are aen who 
voluntarily participate in the Paternal Involvement Demonstration 
Project because they want to be better fathers who can support 
their children both financially and emotionally. I point this out 
because of what I believe is the danger of baaing public policy on 
stereotypes rather than reality. The stereotype is that low- 
income, minority men desire to be estranged from their children. 
Our experience is that the man in the project are very involved or 
are striving to be vary involved with their children. 

Second, please note, too, who these fathers are not . 

* They are not fathers who think their children's mothers 
are doing a bad job and who want to take custody from those 
mothers. Rather, by and large, the fathers in the Paternal 
Involvement Demonstration Project think the mothers are doing a 
remarkably good job, given the difficulties they face because of 
their poverty. 

* They are not fathere who are Interested primarily in 
their sons and only secondarily in their daughters. They believe 
that fathers play egually Important roles in the lives of both 
their sons and their daughters. The Project is really built on the 
notion of "whole parenting." 

Based on the experience of the Paternal Involvement Demonstration 
Project, we strongly recommend that Congress Include the following 
reforms in its welfare reform efforts: 

1. Welfare reform should give low-income, non-custodial 
fathers of children on welfare access to the welfare-to-work 
programs and soma other services available to the mothers. A non- 
custodial father who can regularly pay child support for his 
children is, in many cases, essential to the child's getting off 
and staying off welfare. We specifically suggest the following: 

a. Allow low-income, non-custodial fathers of AFDC 
children to volunteer for the education and training programs 
offered by state welfare programs (these currently are called 
"JOBS" programs, that is. Job Opportunity and Basic Skills programs 
under the Family Support Act) and to receive the same types of 
supportive services (transportation allowances, book and equipment 
allowances, etc.) that JOBS provides for mothers. ‘ 

We make this suggestion because many low-income fathers of welfare 
children have the same barriers to getting and keeping jobs as do 
the mothers — no high school diplomas, no marketable job skills, 
little or no job experience. To get jobs, these men need the same 
kinds of opportunities and supportive services JOBS offers to 
mothers . 


b. Pay a monthly stipend, perhaps equal to the 
state's adult-only AFDC grant, to low-income fathers volunteer to 
participate in JOBS. 

We make this suggestion because siany fathers of AFDC children are 
not just low-income fathers, they are no-income fathers. For 
example, Illinois eliminated its General Assistance program in 
1992, leaving over 71,000 single adults, many of whom were non- 
custodial fathers of AFDC children, with no income. These men now 
rely on homeless shelters and handouts from friends and relatives 
to get by. With no Income, it is very difficult for them to take 
advantage of education and training opportunities and to look for 
jobs. 


^ In Illinois, JOBS services are available to Paternal 
Involvement Demonstration Project participants through a waiver 
granted by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services to the 
Illinois Department of Public Aid. 
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c. Extend medicaid eligibility to low-income 
fathers of AFDC children who are participating in JOBS. 

We make this suggestion based on the experience of Paternal 
Involvement Demonstration Project participants. Many of the 
participants need health care in order to be well enough to seek 
employment or participate in job training programs. While the 
project can arrange for some medical services for participants — 
job-related physical exams and eyeglasses — those services do not 
cover the men's medical needs. In Illinois there is no publicly 
supported medical program for low-income adults who do not qualify 
for the state's limited Transitional Assistance program. Lack of 
medical care can have tragic results. This past spring a project 
participant — a man who had established paternity, was paying child 
support from his low-wage job, and was involved with his child — 
died of asthma because he could not afford medical care and 
maintenance medication. 

2. Welfare reform should provide funds to the state IV- 
D programs (the child support enforcement programs) so those 
programs can offer mediation, counseling, and parenting education 
services to parents involved in the IV-D child support process. 

We make this suggestion because the current IV-D process focuses 
entirely on getting child support. It ignores the issues of 
custody and visitation that frequently follow the establishment of 
parentage and/or the setting of support orders. The IV-D attorneys 
are, by law, involved only in the child support issues, so the 
parents are unrepresented on custody and visitation. There is 
massive misunderstanding about the rights and responsibilities of 
parents who are involved in the IV-D program. Mediation and 
counseling could clear up the misunderstandings and assist parents 
work out visitation and custody arrangements that are good for the 
children. Parenting education would assist the parents understand, 
for example, the importance of not using the children as pawns in 
their disputes, of not criticizing the other parent to the 
children, of following through on promises to visit, and that the 
time a parent spends reading, playing ball, or taking a bus ride 
with his child is as valuable to a child as is a costly shopping 
trip. 


3. Welfare reform should make the paternity 
establishment and child support enforcement system more accessible 
to fathers. Specifically, we suggest the following: 

a. The IV-D statute should be amended to make it 
absolutely clear that the IV-D agencies must assist men establish 
paternity when men apply for services. 

In Illinois, until the Paternal Involvement Demonstration Project 
pressed this issue with the state IV-D agency last year, that 
agency refused to assist men Initiate the paternity establishment 
process because it believed that federal law precluded it from 
doing so. In fact, current federal law requires that states assist 
both fathers and mothers, but clarifying language may help other 
states recognize their responsibilities. 

b. The IV-D agencies should be required to Inform 
responsible relatives of the need to seek modifications or 
abatements of support obligations if their ability to support 
decreases, for example, they lose their job. 

From the project's experience, we know that responsible relatives, 
usually fathers, frequently have no idea that they need to take 
formal action to stop the child support meter from running after 
they become unemployed. These fathers think that if they tell the 
mothers they lost their job or apply for welfare (usually food 
stamps) themselves, the welfare department/Iv-D agency will know 
they can't pay support as ordered and suspend the obligation. But 
the law is not so lenient, and large arrearages accumulate. In the 
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project we have seen that the accunulatlon of large arrearages of 
unpaid child support causes frustration and fear which add another 
barrier to fathers' Involvement with their children. 

Please note that this is a very modest suggestion. We are not 
saying that the child support obligation automatically evaporates 
when a non-custodial parents circumstances change for the worse so 
he cannot pay the amount required. We are simply suggesting that 
the child support enforcement system adequately inform the non- 
custodial parent that he need to seek a modification or abatement 
of his child support obligation if his circumstances change for the 
worse . 

Also, please note that we are not suggesting that non-custodial 
parents be given a complete pass on child support obligations when 
they are unemployed. We are not. We think it is perfectly 
appropriate for the courts to require such parents to take a range 
of steps to put themselves in a position to pay child support — 
search for jobs, enroll in training programs that will lead to 
jobs, report to the court on their efforts, report to the court 
when they become employed. But we are suggesting that fathers be 
informed of how the child support system should work and that they 
need to take action to stop the child support meter from running 
when, through no fault of their own, they have no income out of 
which to pay child support. 

4. Welfare reform should allow child support payments 
to AFDC children make a real difference in those children's lives. 
The amount passed through to the AFDC family should be at least 
$100 per child, not the $50 per family that it is now. 

5. Welfare reform should eliminate entirely the 
restrictions present in the current law that make many low- income, 
two parent families ineligible for AFDC (the lOO hour rule and the 
connection with work force rule) . 

We believe these eligibility rules have had the perverse effect of 
forcing poor fathers to leave their families so the families could 
obtain assistance on which to live and contributed to the 
marginalization of fathers in poor communities. Illinois, under a 
recent waiver from HHS, now provides benefits to two parent 
families. We urge Congress to make such assistance national 
policy. 


6. Welfare reform should not impose time limits that 
could lead to any welfare family's losing its financial assistance 
as long as it is cooperating with the welfare agency's 
requirements. Poor families need varying amounts of time to become 
self-sufficient, and many families will make several attempts 
before they become permanently independent of welfare. Many 
Paternal Involvement Demonstration Project participants have held 
jobs, then lost their jobs and had no income, and so became 
homeless. They know the psychological and physical toll 
homelessness takes, and they don't want their children to 
experience it. This country should do nothing in the name of " 
welfare reform" and "ending welfare as we know it" that would push 
its poor children into homelessness. 

7. Welfare reform should not deny financial assistance 
to poor children whose parents were not married at the time of 
their birth or whose paternity has not been established. 

We understand that this subcommittee has heard from many witnesses 
on the topic of out of wedlock childbearing and the relationship, 
if any, between births to unwed parents and the availability of 
welfare benefits. We wish to add our voices to those who have told 
this sub-committee that unwed childbearing is an extremely complex 
issue and have counseled the sub-committee against harsh treatment 
of children bom to unmarried parents. And, we wish to make two 
very important, yet practical, points: 
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First, ve believe that neither the federal govemnent nor the 
states can deny financial assistance to poor children whose parents 
were not aarrled at the tine of the children's birth without 
violating the equal protection requlrenents of the United States 
Constitution. Under existing United States Supreme Court 
precedents, discrimination against children of unmarried parents is 
unconstitutional . 

Second, ve believe that neither the federal government nor the 
states can deny financial assistance to poor children whose 
paternity has not been established because, as stated above, the 
Constitution prohibits such discrimination. Additionally, the 
state IV-D agencies, which are charged with establishing paternity 
for children who seek welfare benefits, have huge caseloads and 
move slowly. Poor children should not be denied desperately needed 
aid due to these agencies' delays. 

8. Finally, we suggest that Congress look at the big 
picture as It considers welfare reform. By the big picture, ve 
mean the very complex relationships among the changing labor 
market, the Federal Reserve Board's need to have a certain 
percentage of ..the population unemployed in order to control 
Inflation, the harshness of minimum wage, no benefits, no job 
security jobs, the reality of discrimination In hiring and 
employment, the failure of many school systems to prepare our young 
people for today's and tomorrow's job markets, and the growing 
global economy. We respectfully suggest that, from our 
perspective. It surely seems that this country needs either to 
adopt policies that lead to a true "full employment" economy or to 
face up to the fact that there will always be some unemployment. 
If we chose the latter, then Congress should restructure the 
"welfare" system into an "unemployment" system, that Is, one In 
which adults, in general, are expected to work. But when work Is 
not available— because they have been laid off due to seasonal 
shifts, because they don't have the needed job skills, because of 
a recession in their state or region— they can obtain financial 
assistance that will support them and their dependents until they 
obtain jobs and, if needed, additional training to enable them to 
work. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer suggestions on behalf of the 
Paternal Involvement Demonstration Project to this sub-committee as 
It considers welfare reform. 
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Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Simmons. 

STATEMENT OF SAMUEL J. SIMMONS, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL CAUCUS AND CENTER ON 

BLACK AGED, INC. 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, Mr. Ensign and Congressman Ford, the Na- 
tional Caucus and Center on Black Aged appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify at this hearing today. 

I have a statement that is much longer than 5 minutes, and I 
have submitted that for the record. 

All that I would like to do in view of the fact that there are a 
lot of points that have been made over and over again, I would just 
like to highlight one point in particular. At the outset, NCCBA 
wishes to reaffirm its support for SSI because it is an essential, ef- 
fective, and moral imperative safety net program that works for the 
aged, blind, and disabled. SSI is certainly not a perfect program. 

NCCBA believes there are many aspects that need improvement, 
including enforcement of SSI’s stringent rules. However, the SSI 
Program is, in our view, infinitely superior to the former State ad- 
ministrative programs of old age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled. Therefore, NCCBA 
urges this Subcommittee to keep SSI as a freestanding safety net 
program. We believe that it would be a serious mistake to timi the 
clock back to the dark days when States administered cash assist- 
ance programs for low-income, aged, blind, and disabled persons. 
Quite frsmkly, the States had their chance and squandered it. 

The evidence was clear when Congress enacted SSI in 1972 that 
States simply did not have the capabiUty to administer cash assist- 
ance programs for aged, blind, and disabled persons in an effective 
and efficient manner. Nothing has changed, in our view, to provide 
compelling evidence that States now have the capacity to assume 
this complex and difficult task. 

NCCBA realizes that the Social Security Administration has had 
problems in administering SSI. However, Social Securit/s perform- 
ance, in oiu- view, has been superior to State administered cash as- 
sistance programs. 

Administrative costs of the Social Security Administration are 
much lower for States administering assistance programs. For ex- 
ample, the Social Security administrative costs represent about 1.5 
percent of outlays for Social Security and SSI combined. We have 
been informed by the Social Security Administration that this is far 
below administrative costs for State administered net programs. 
Consequently, NCCBA opposes proposals to consolidate SSI with 
other programs or to block grant SSI to the States. 

Past history clearly shows that low-income older Americans, es- 
pecially minorities, fare poorly in block grant programs because 
they are not as visible and as outspoken as other clients. This is 
one of the key reasons that Congress has enacted categorical legis- 
lation to assure that programs appropriately address the needs of 
low-income persons. 

These programs have often been among the premier programs. 
Moreover, the disadvantaged and deserving low-income blind and 
disabled individuals should not be denied safety net benefits be- 
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cause some State or local official administering a block grant pro- 
gram believes that it is more politically expedient to serve other 
visible groups other than poor persons. NCCBA believes that the 
Federal floor under the programs of the aged, blind, and disabled 
is absolutely necessary to assure minimal decent standards for low- 
income, blind, and disabled persons, whether they are in Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Florida, California, or New York. 

State governments should also be concerned about transferring 
or block granting SSI to the States, especially if caps are imposed. 
If the annual appropriations would be insufficient. States would 
find it necessary to reduce benefits, delay the payment of benefits, 
eliminate certain categories of beneficiaries, or place applicants on 
waiting lists. 

States could cover their costs through higher taxes. States elect- 
ing to do so would not escape without added costs. They probably 
would have to absorb higher costs for foster care, institutionaliza- 
tion, a growing homeless population, and general or emergency as- 
sistance programs. Almost everyone dropped from SSI or granted 
benefits would lose Medicaid coverage. However, many aged or dis- 
abled former SSI recipients would still need medical care. Then 
States would be forced to either pick up the significant portion of 
this added cost or process, a part of these costs, to local govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Simmons, could you just wrap it up real quick? 
You are at the end of your time. 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. NCCBA really feels that SSI is a very impor- 
tant program, and we feel that it is not totally broken. It does not 
really need to be fixed. It needs to be improved. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL J. SIMMONS 
NATIONAL CAUCUS AND CENTER ON BLACK AGED, INC. 

Congressman Shaw, Congressman Font, and Memben of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources, the National Caucus and Center on Black Aged a|ipiedates the opportunity to testify 
at this hearing. 

At the outset, NCBA wishes to reaffirm its support for SSI because it is an essential, 
effective, and morally imperative safety net program that works for the aged, blind, and 
disabled. SSI is cert^y not a perfect program. NCBA believes there are many aspects that 
need improvement, including enforcement of SSI’s stringent rules. However, the present SSI 
program is, in our view, infinitely superior to the former state-administered programs of Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to Ae Blind, and Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled. 

A. Keep SSI as a Freestanding Program 

Therefore, NCBA urges this Subcommittee to keep SSI as a freestanding safety net 
program. We believe that it would be a serious mistake to mm the clock back to the dark days 
when states administered cash assistance programs for low-income aged, blind, and disabled 
persons. Quite frankly, the states had their chance and squandered it. The evidence was very 
clear when Congress enacted SSI in 1972 that states simply did not have the capability to 
administer cash assistance programs for aged, blind, and dis^led persons in an effective and 
efficient matuier. Nothing has changed, in our view, to provide compelling evidence that states 
now have the capacity to assume this complex and difficult task. 

NCBA realizes that the Social Security Administration has had some problems in 
administering SSI. However, the Social Security Administration’s performance, in our view, 
has been superior to the state-administered cash assistance programs. Administrative costs for 
the Social Security Administration are much lower than for states administering assistance 
programs. For example, the Social Security Administration’s administrative costs rqnesent 
about l.S percent of outlays for Social Security and SSI combined. We have been informed by 
the Social Security Administration that this is far below administrative costs for state- 
administered safety net programs. 

Consequently, NCBA opposes proposals to consolidate SSI with other programs or to 
block grant SSI to the states. Past history clearly shows that low-income older Americans fare 
poorly in block grant programs because they are not as visible and out^ken as other client 
groups. This is one of the key reasons that Congress has enacted categorical legislation to 
assure that programs rqrpropriately address the needs of low-income elderly persons. These 
programs have often been among the government’s premier programs. 

Moreover, disadvantaged and deserving low-income aged, blind, and disabled individuals 
should not be denied safety net benefits because some state or local official administering a block 
grant program believes that it may be mote politically expedient to serve other visible groups 
than poor persons who would otherwise qualify for SSI. 

NCBA believes that a federal floor under the irKxrmes of the aged, blind, and disabled 
is absolutely necessary to assure some minimal decent standard of living for low-income aged, 
blind, and disabled persons, whether they live in Mississippi, Florida, California or New York. 

State governments should also be deeply concerned about transferring or block granting 
SSI to the states, especially if spending crqrs are imposed. If the armual appropriations would 
be insufficient, states may find it necessary to reduce benefits, delay the payment of benefits, 
elitninate certain categories of eligible beneficiaries, or place new sqrplicants on waiting lists. 
States would be faced with further unattractive choices: 

9 States could cover the cuts through higher taxes. States decting to do nothing 
would not escape without some added cost. They probably would have to absorb 
higher costs for foster care, institutionalization, a growing homeless population. 
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and general or emergency asaixtance programa. 

• Almost everyone dropped ftom SSI or not granted benefits would lose Medicaid 
coverage. However, many aged or disabled former SSI recipients would still 
need medical care. Then, States would probably be forced either to jnck up a 
significant portion of this added cost or to transfer a part of this cost to local 
governments. 

B. Immlgraiits 

Now, I would like to turn briefly to three groups under attack in various welfiuc reform 
proposals - legal immigrants, alcoholics and drug addicts, and disabled children. 

NCBA is deeply concerned about the growing 'nativism* in the U.S., which has given 
expression to xenophobic feelings and legislative proposals to deny assistance benefits, including 
SSI, to most legal immigrants. This attitude often reflects false stereotypes that exist about 
immigrants. 

One common stereotype is that legal immigrants are freeloaders who take advantage of 
the welfare system. However, most adult legal immigrants are hard working people who pay 
their taxes and abide by the rules in our society. They have made many contributions in a 
variety of fields, including medicine, law, science, academia, and others. In fact, immigrants 
have accounted for about 30 percent of all U.S. nobel-prize wiimers since 1901. The harsh 
reality is that many more native-born Americans are on welfare than immigrants. 

Proposals to deny SSI and other benefits to the vast majority of legal immigrants may 
create a major constitutional hurdle. For example, the U.S. Supreme Court unanimously ruled 
in the Graham v. Richardson case in 1971 that state laws distinguishing between permanent 
resident aliens and citizens for receipt of public assistance constitutes a violation of the equal 
protection clause under the Fourteenth Amendment. NCBA believes that a proposal 
unanimously adopted by the' Commission on Immigration Reform is iiurer and more 
substantively sound. This panel recommended that affidavits of sponsors of immigrants should 
be legally enforceable during the period that a sponsor’s income is deemed available u> an 
immigrant to prevent the individual from becoming a public charge. We believe this proposal 
has a much better chance of withstanding constitutional scrutiny than legislation that would 
generally deny SSI benefits to immigrants, except persons seeking political asylum in the U.S. 
or aUens 75 years of age or older lawfully in the U.S. for permanent residence and who have 
resided in the U.S. for at least five years. We, therefore, urge the adoption of the Commission 
on Immigration Reform proposal. 

C. Alcoholics and Drug Addicts 

NCBA also believes that Congress should allow recently enacted legislation governing 
the payment of SSI benefits to alcoholics and drugs addicts to run its course, before taking 
precipitous action to change the rules again. Tbe ink is barely dry on the Social Security 
Admimstrative Reform Act, which includes several provisions to tighten requirements for 
disabled individuals because of alcoholism or drug addiction to receive SSI and Social Security 
disability benefits. 

This new law made several major and rather sweeping changes governing procedures for 
payment of benefits to these individu^s. These include: 

• A requirement that all beneficiaries have a representative payee to manage 
monthly benefits and an increased reliance on community-based agencies to serve 
as representative payees; 

• A 36-month time limit on benefits; and 

• A requirement that all states have a referral and monitoring agency. 
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We believe dut U inalcei more Knse now to nxMitcr the inipleinentatiaD of the pfoviiioas 
in the Social Security Administiative Refom Act ifiecting individiials who are ilitahM because 
of alcohoUaro or drag addiction. We do not believe that a aufCdenttcadcreoanl exists to juarify 
replacement of these measures. 

Akohtdism and drag addiction are treatable diseases. We can certainly help penoos who 
are disabled because of alcoholism or drag addiction to receive needed treatment in order that 
they can retuin to the mainstream of our society. NCBA believes that treatment should be our 
nation’s principal reqionse. A cutoff of benefits will only exacerbate the situation for many 
alcoholics and addicts and quite lilcely will be more costly to our nation, especially if they wind 
up in prison or some other institution or on the street seeldng other forms of assistanoe. 

D. Disabled Children 

NCBA urges the Subcommittee to proceed carefully before rushing to pass legislation tiiat 
would substitute a limited list of services for the SSI cash benelits that help ^dren with severe 
disabilities. We know that the temptation may be strong to enact legislation, eqiecially in view 
of recent newscasts alleging some parents coach their children to act abnormally to qualify for 
SSI. Unfortunately, these so-called documentaries have oftentimes been very misimuling and 
sometimes inaccurate. In many instances the media have featured unsubstantiated and 
sensationaliaed stories about children being taught by their parents to collect so-called 'crazy 
dollars'. The stories build on common but generally erroneous assumptions that it is no more 
expensive to raise a child with a disability — eqtedally a mental or behavioral disorder - than 
to raise a normal child. The media certainly have not provided a balanced presentation and all 
the facts to viewers, listeners or readers. Here are some important facts to consider 

• Without SSI, many families who cannot afford to care for their children with 
disabilities at home would be forced to institutionalize them or turn them over to 
foster cate homes. SSI benefits for disabled children are essential to a national 
policy that stresses ftmily preservation. 

• SSI cash benefits to fomilies who have a child with a serious disability he^r to 
meet several critical needs. They help to pay for the basic needs of a child’s life 
- food (e.g., special formulas for managed diets), clothing (e.g., adapted 
clothing), and shelter (e.g., home modifications), which cost more for a disabled 
child. They pay for extraordinary expenses of raising a child with a severe 
disability or may offset the loss of income because a parent must remain 
unemployed or underemployed to provide necessary care. 

V SSI benefits for families who have children with severe disabilities help to keep 
those families together and out of bankruptcy. 

• Disabled children represent a relatively small proportion of all SSI recipients — 
about 830,000 in total or roughly 13 percent of the total number of SSI 
beneficiaries. 

E. Enforcement 

NCBA certainly recognizes that some aspects of SSI clearly need more effective 
enforcement to guard against fraud and abuse. We urge the Social Security Administration to 
take appropriate and necessary steps to assure that only those who legally qualify for SSI actually 
receive benefits. We also urge the Subcommittee to provide the Social Security Administration 
with the necessary personnel to discharge its responsibilities folly and eflectively. The Social 
Security Administration has been seriously hampered in carrying out its enforcement duties 
because of hefty cuts in staff in recent years. 

Furthermore, we urge that enforcement action not only be directed at poor persons who 
may attempt to game safety net programs that Congress established to protect the disadvantaged. 
We must also turn our attention to the number one revenue loser in our nation — the failure to 
collect approximately $100 billion in taxes. Much of this revenue is uncollected massive 
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cheating exists in our society. We must address this problem, too, if our tax system is to have 
the confidenoB and respect of the vast majority of people who rqxtrt their income and deductions 
fully and pay their l^al taxes. We realize that this is outside the jurisdiction of the Human 
Resources Subcommittee, but it is within the responsibility of the Ways and Means Committee. 
It simply cannot be ignored if our nation is serious about i^ucing the budget deficit and is fully 
committed to preventing cheats from undermining our system. 

F. Conclusion 

In conclusion, most people sui^rt wdfiue reform in the U.S. NCSA does, too. 
However, we want the reform to be well thought out, fiur, and substantively sound. We urge 
the Subcommittee to act carefully and not U)o hastily in order to assure that our future public 
assistance programs are, in better than what currently exists. 

We firmly believe that our proposals meet these tests. We, therefore, urge the 
Subcommittee to adopt our recommendations. 
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Mr. Ensign. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Ford, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, thank you very much. 

Mr. Epstein, after hearing your testimony, am I correct in saying 
that you think that this Contract With America or this Personal 
Responsibility Act is out to punish people but not to save the chil- 
dren who are living below the poverty thresholds and strengthen- 
ing families in this country and responding to the economic needs 
of our communities? Are you directly saying that this Contract 
With America as it relates to the welfare reform component, is a 
punishment on people in this country, poor people? 

Mr. Epstein. I think that as the act exists — and I was focusing 
on the nutritional block granting — ^it is clear that there are things 
like WIC and school lunch that have just 

Mr. Ford. You made a statement earlier, though, that it would 
be three times worse than the Reagan 1981 budget 

Mr. Epstein. That the cuts would be three times as great. In 
1981, 2,000 schools dropped out of the program. There are now 
93,000 schools. We in the past 2 years have worked hard to come 
up with new nutritional guidelines to help those kids, and if these 
cuts go through, we could have thousands more schools, or tens of 
thousands, as some have guessed, dropping out of that program. 
So, yes, I think 

Mr. Ford. Would that be bad for the 

Mr. Epstein. I think that it would be very bad for low-income 
children in this coxmtry. 

Mr. Ford. And block granting any of these pro^ams and the 
cuts that they are talking about would be punitive; is that correct? 

Mr. Epstein. That is what I see it as right now as it exists, yes. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Burgess, you go on to talk about these fathers, 
and you used a couple of examples. You were talking about moth- 
ers who have married who are receiving welfare because they will 
not give up the kids to those who are willing to support these par- 
ticular children. Why wouldn’t these men support their kids under 
child support? These mothers would not have to be on welfare if 
they were actually paying up their child support. What would be 
the purpose of them having custody of the kids, for them to take 
care of their kids? 

Mr. Burgess. Well, the purpose would be, first of all, that there 
would be a parent there rather than some other form of child care. 

Mr. Ford. You are not suggesting that the mother is not there. 
You are just saying that the mother is on welfare. 

Mr. Burgess. I am saying that, yes, but the men that call the 
hotline very frequently are totally restricted from access to their 
children one way or another, and in some cases 

Mr. Ford. But that should not suggest that these men should not 
pay child support. That is what we want in this bill, a strong child 
support enforcement provision that would say to these fathers that 
you are going to have to pay this child support. In all fairness, I 
think the men should have rights to custody of their kids and to 
see their kids. But, however, they should be able to — they should 
be forced to pay if they are not willing to pay that child support, 
and maybe that mother and these children that you make reference 
to would not have to be on welfare. 
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Mr. Burgess. We are not suggesting that they not pay child sup- 
port. What we are suggesting is that they be the first placement 
of choice whenever the mother wants to go on welfare and the fa- 
ther is able to support them otherwise. 

Mr. Ford. You mentioned remember these girls when developing 
welfare policy. You also said that the national research has found 
that 31 percent of the teen pregnancies are intentional. You are not 
suggesting that out of that 31 percent they are all welfare recipi- 
ents? 

Mr. Burgess. No, we are not. 

Mr. Ford. I just want to make sure that you would not try to 
suggest that all of the intentional teen pregnancies are welfare re- 
cipients. 

Mr. Burgess. No. I think a large percentage of them are. I do 
not know what that percentage is, but, no, I am not suggesting 
that. 

Mr. Ford. We do not want to give the welfare system the total 
blame for all of the out-of-wedlock births in this country and all of 
the other problems of the poor. 

Mr. Burgess. No. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. We are going to have to stand in recess. 
We will reconvene with the next panel. Thank you very much for 
your testimony. 

Mr. Epstein, I also want to just remind you that this Committee 
does not have jurisdiction over the Food Stamp Program. That is 
under the jurisdiction of other committees. I appreciate your com- 
ments on that, but we do not have the jurisdiction over those pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Epstein. I appreciate that. Thank you. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. English [presiding]. Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. I 
apologize for the delay, and I expect that a number of my col- 
leagues will be along in just a couple of minutes. 

We appreciate your taking the time today to come and testify be- 
fore the Committee. I would like to at this point introduce the pan- 
elists and give you each 5 minutes to present your testimony. 1 
apologize for our compact schedule, but there will be an oppor- 
tunity for Members of the Committee to follow up with questions. 
If your testimony exceeds 5 minutes, we would ask you to submit 
it for the record, and it will be included in the Committee hearing 
record. 

The next panel will consist of Ron Henry, cofounder of the Men’s 
Health Network, of Washington, DC; George Liebmann, of Balti- 
more, Maryland; a constituent of mine, Walt Myers, of Saegertown, 
Pennsylvania, testifying on behalf of the Mon-Valley Unemployed 
Committee; Edward Faine, of Takoma Park, Maryland; and Jona- 
than Stein, legal counsel of the Community Legal Services, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Welcome. I would like to recognize Ron Henry for his remarks. 
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STATEMENT OF RONALD K. HENRY, COFOUNDER, MEN’S 
HEALTH NETWORK 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Ron Henry for the 
Men’s Health Network. 

With the openness and patience that the Committee is showing 
today, I am afraid you are in danger of giving government a good 
name. But we thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, in providing services to children, we must always 
begin with the understanding that the best service we can provide 
to at-risk children is to reduce the number of children who become 
at risk. Regardless of the social pathology that is under study, 
whether it be teenage pregnancy, drug abuse, suicide, low self- 
esteem, juvenile delinquency, poor academic performance, or any of 
our other social ills, our greatest causal factor is family breakdown 
and father absence. 

Virtually all of our current social welfare programs are Band- 
Aids and tonics to treat our children’s afflictions. Fathers, Mr. 
Chairman, are the immvinization program that will reduce the 
tragic need for Band-Aids and tonics. 

In a study conducted by the University of Pennsylvania in Balti- 
more among teenage girls, approximately 25 percent of them be- 
came pregnant over the study period. But not one who was living 
with her dad became pregnant. 

Mr. Chairman, too often our government programs have forgot- 
ten the simple axiom that prevention is better than treatment. This 
hearing on welfare reform specifically demonstrates the need to re- 
form government programs that focus on treating symptoms while 
leaving the cause of those symptoms in place. 

The tunnel vision that afflicts our current policy efforts can be 
seen at all stages of the welfare process. It is rare for a caseworker 
even to seek the identity of the child’s father and almost unheard 
of for the caseworker to seek information regarding that father’s 
fitness and willingness to provide for the child’s needs. If the father 
independently comes forward in an effort to assist the child, the 
caseworker’s standard response is to resist all involvement other 
than cash transfer payments. This resistance is wrong. 

The government’s interest is in protecting the child, not in de- 
fending one parent’s ownership of that child against all others. 
Family preservation must be understood to include and encourage 
the participation of fathers and must move beyond the mere ad- 
ministration of programs designed to prop up single parents as 
stand-alone entities. 

It is time to reform welfare, Mr. Chairman. We must change the 
system under which our only criteria are that beneficiaries must 
continue to neither work nor meirry. Children are harmed when the 
imintended consequence of policy is to favor nonworking, single- 
parent households over all others. Most law-abiding citizens work 
40 or 45 years to qualify for a Social Security benefit that is small- 
er than a teenager’s welfare package. 

Welfare reform, Mr. Chairman, requires attention to four areas: 
Responsibility, paternity, accovuitability, and eligibility. 

Because of the limitation of time available to us today, I am 
going to focus just on paternity and eligibility and leave for my 
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filed remarks the other matters of responsibility and accountabil- 
ity. 

Mr. Chairman, if we can do nothing else in welfare reform be- 
yond universal paternity establishment, that is a critical, essential, 
and unescapable need. We can have no excuses. Every child is enti- 
tled to know who his or her father is. The stories that you hear 
about, oh, we cannot ask the mother to tell us who the father is 
because the father might be abusive or might be this or might be 
that do not hold water. The child has the right to know who his 
father is. If there is a problem with either mom or dad, we have 
the legal capability to take care of that. But we cannot allow either 
parent’s unilateral representation to deny the child access to and 
knowledge of the other parent. 

Fathers must be included in all programs. They cannot simply be 
sources of cash transfer pa3unents. We need to look to fathers for 
the emotional, physical, and psychological support that they can 
give. 

We have heard a lot of talk in welfare reform about the needs 
for child care. Well, Mr. Chairman, I submit to you the greatest un- 
tapped pool of child care is fathers. We have got to stop excluding 
fathers from the equation. 

Look at some of our programs. Women, Infants, and Children, 
where are the fathers? We have defined them out of our family pol- 
icy, and it is time for that to change. 

Mr. Chairman, when it comes to eligibility, we submit that it is 
time to look at the entire kinship care network. Right now we look 
only at the cash income available to the single custodial mother in 
deciding welfare eligibility. It is time to look at the other relatives 
of that child. Where is the father? Is the father fit and willing to 
provide custody? Is the father or the father’s family or the other 
extended kinship care relatives prepared to step in and provide for 
this child without falling into the trap of welfare? 

Mr. Chairman, we submit that fathers and the family are the 
most underutilized resource and are the solution to welfare reform. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTINONY OF TBX MEN'S BEUTH NETWORK 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON HAYS AND MEANS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
FEBRUARY 2, 1995 

PRESENTED "V »n»t«i.n ». WRURY 


The Men's HealUi Network thanks the Chair and Committee 
Members for scheduling this very Important hearing on reform of 
the federal role In welfare programs. 

In providing services to children, we must always begin 
with the understanding that the best service we can provide to 
"at-rlsk" children Is to reduce the number of children who become 
"at-rlsk". Regardless of the social pathology that Is under 
study, whether It be teenage pregnancy, drug abuse, suicide, low 
self-esteem. Juvenile delinquency, poor academic performance, or 
any of our other social Ills, the greatest causal factor is 
family breakdown and father absence. 

Virtually all of our social welfare programs are band 
aids and tonics to treat our childrens' afflictions. Fathers are 
the Immunization program that reduce the tragic need for band 
aids and tonics. Too often, our government programs have 
forgotten the simple axiom that prevention Is better than 
treatment. This hearing on welfare reform specifically 
demonstrates the need to reform government programs that focus on 
treating symptoms while leaving the cause of the symptoms In 
place. 


In virtually all of our programs, the phrase ’family 
preservation’ has become narrowly defined to mean the propping up 
of the single mother household as a stand-alone entity. While 
most single parents do all they can for their children, and many 
children of single parents develop beautifully, the Inescapable 
history of our programs demonstrates that many single mother 
households will never succeed as stand-alone \mlts and many 
children In those households are In grave danger, both physically 
and developmentally. 

The tunnel vision that afflicts current ’family 
preservation’ efforts can be seen at all stages of the child 
welfare process. It Is rare for a caseworker even to seek the 
Identity of the child ' s father and almost unheard of for the 
caseworker to seek Information regarding the father's fitness and 
willingness to provide for the child's needs. If the father 
Independently comes forward In an effort to assist the child, the 
caseworker's standard response Is to resist all Involvement other 
than cash transfer payments. This resistance Is wrong. The 
government's Interest Is In protecting the child and not In 
defending one parent's ownership of that child against all 
others. ’Family preservation' must be understood to Include and 
encourage the participation of fathers and must move beyond the 
mere administration of programs designed to prop up the single 
parent as a stand-alone entity. 

The absurdity of the current system Is even more 
starkly highlighted In situations where the caseworker realizes 
that the child must be taken from the care of the single mother. 
In every state In the country, the standard operating procedure 
Is for the bureaucracy to skip over the father and the entire 
extended family and consider only third party placement. The 
bureaucracy's fallacy Is In viewing child placement as a simple 
dichotomy — an unfit single mother versus third party foster 
care or adoption. 

It Is time to reform welfare. We must change the 
systems under which our only criteria are that beneficiaries must 
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continue to neither work nor earry. Children are harmed when the 
unintended consequence of policy is to favor non-working, single 
parent households over all others. Most law-abiding citizens 
work 40 to 45 years to qualify for a social security benefit that 
Is smaller than a teenager's welfare package. 

Welfare reform requires attention to four areas: 
responsibility, paternity, accountability, and eligibility. 

Responsibility . Every welfare recipient should be 
required to devote 40 hours per tfeek to some combination of Job 
search, training and trork, with a strong emphasis on work. 
Revising current programs to end the existing discrimination 
against two-parent families will also Increase access to child- 
care from both parents and reduce the cost of day-care needs. 

Paternity . Current policy falls to distinguish between 
"runaway" and "thrown away" or "driven away" parents. Successful 
paternity establlshmcmt requires that fathers must be accepted 
and respected In all programs as family members rather than 
merely as cash donors. 

Accountability . Prior efforts at reform have been 
reluctant to Impose sanctions against uncooperative and 
irresponsible adults because of a fear of "punishing the child." 
The reality Is that current policies allow children to be held as 
hostages to guarantee continued subsidy of adult 
Irresponsibility. 

Eligibility . Minor parents must live with or at the 
expense of their ovm parents, li^ome based eligibility standards 
should consider both the income of the parents and the resources 
that are voluntarily available from the kinship network. Fraud 
must be addressed as a serious matter. 


A. OVERVIEW or PRUtClPLES AWP PROGRAMS 

There Is widespread agreement that the current welfare 
system Is destructive of the families it was Intended to help. 
Despite Its good Intentions, the government has made a devil's 
bargain with the poor -- "We will give you money as long as you 
continue to neither work nor marry." Current programs and many 
reform proposals are patronizing. They assume that large classes 
of citizens are simply too stupid and Incompetent to make any 
current or near term contribution to their own support. Real 
welfare reform requires recognition that there Is no respect for 
the Individual unless there is respect for the Individual's 
labor. 


1. "Making Work Pav" : Rhetorle anil Reality 

Work always pays. Our problem Is that we have 
established a parallel system under which non-work often pays 
better. Most law abiding citizens work 40 or 45 years to qualify 
for a social security benefit that is smaller than a teenager's 
welfare package. Many welfare recipients are not unemployed, 
they are prematurely retired. We have long recognized that 
Social Security rules discourage paid employment among senior 
citizens. We have recently recognized that welfare rules 
discourage paid employment among welfare recipients. The 
cornerstone of welfare reform must be respect for the Importance 
and dignity of work. Except for the small number of people who 
are genuinely unable to make any contribution to their own needs, 
welfare must be a supplement, not a substitute for work. 

Welfare reform requires attention to four areas: 
responsibility, paternity, accountability, and eligibility. 
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2. lte«poa»ibl lltY 

Responsibility should be Inmedlate, mandatory and 
universal. Beginning Immediately with entry Into any welfare 
prograni, every recipient should be regulred to devote 40 hours 
per week to aoma combination of Job search, training and work 
with a strong emphasis on work. Actual work experience Is 
generally the best training for advancement In the work place. 

An Immediate, universal work regulrement also eliminates the *no 
Job* option and encourages serious search efforts for the best 
available Job. 

The work requirement can be satisfied by private 
employment or by unpaid public service In exchange for receipt of 
the well are benefit. Work programs should not discriminate 
against the non-mlfare working poor. Vouchers and other special 
Incentives to hire welfare recipients create the risk of 
displacing other workers. We should not support programs that 
have the unintended consequence of encouraging people to enter 
welfare as the path to Job preferences. Community service Jobs 
( e.g. . assignment to charitable organizations) provide benefits 
to the community and training to the employee at little or no 
government cost. Many of the current, unmet needs of communities 
can be satisfied by this new pool of labor as a supplement to, 
rather than a substitute for, current employees. 

All programs must be open to and end the current 
discrimination against two parent families. In two parent 
families, at least one parent must satisfy the 40 hour 
requirement. 

Welfare reform should also begin the process of 
examining barriers to entry-level Job creation. Many worthy 
tasks in society are not performed because the total cost of 
obtaining labor. Including regulatory and recordkeeping burdens, 
exceeds the value of the service. We need to examine the extent 
to which willing workers have been priced out of the market by 
government mandates. 

Child care may be less of a problem than argued by 
some. Most current working parents utilize some low-cost 
combination of family, friends and school to satisfy day care 
needs. As discrimination against two parent households Is 
elliBlnated, a greater number of children will have access to 
child care from both parents. Finally, a portion of the 
community service assignments can be made to child care 
organizations to Increase the available supply at little or no 
Incremental cost. The Head Start Program already utilizes large 
numbers of low Income parents who begin as unpaid Interns and 
progress to paid staff and supervisory positions. 


3. Pstemltv 

Current policy falls to distinguish between "runaway” 
and "thrown away" or "driven away* parents. The federal 
government spends approximately two billion dollars per year on 
child support enforcement but purposefully and consciously 
excludes fathers from all parent-child programs. Under current 
AFDC rules, the low Income father who wishes to be a physical and 
emotional asset to his children also becomes a financial 
liability by disqualifying them from most assistance. Research 
conducted by HHS Itself confirms that both mothers and fathers 
distrust the bureaucracy and work Jointly to conceal paternity. 

He cannot be surprised by low Income parents who separate or 
conceal paternity when our policies make such behavior the 
economically rational course. A work requirement for single 
parents and an end to discrimination against two-parent 
households will change the dynamics of paternity establishment. 
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Eligibility for all federal programs should require 
establishment of paternity, beginning with eligibility for the 
WIC program. That program Itself must be revised to develop and 
encourage the roles of fathers. 

Paternity establishment forms In hospital programs 
should encourage the parties to voluntarily establish custody and 
visitation as well as financial support. Avoidance of poverty 
and welfare dependency are directly linked to father Involvement. 
Child support compliance exceeds 90 percent In Joint custody 
families. Child poverty rates and welfare dependency rates are 
much lower In father custody families than In mother custody. 
Women ' s workforce participation and economic security are 
Increased In Joint custody and father custody families. 


4. Account «*;>< m-y 

AFDC and other programs are Intended for the benefit of 
the dependent children. Adults receive the benefits and are 
expected to participate in the programs In support of the 
children's needs. Failure or refusal to participate In required 
programs or to spend the cash payments for the benefit of the 
children should be seen as evidence of child neglect or abuse. 
Such evidence should t«eigh heavily In determining whether It Is 
In the best Interests of the child to transfer custody to a more 
responsible relative or to consider a foster care placement. 

Prior efforts at reform have been reluctant to Impose sanctions 
upon uncooperative and Irresponsible adults because of a fear of 
"punishing the child." The reality Is that current policies 
allow children to be held as hostages to guarantee continued 
subsidy of adult Irresponsibility. 

All recipients should be required to reimburse the 
value of benefits received. Currently, child support paid by 
non-custodlal parents Is used for reimbursement after a $50 per 
month waiver. The custodial parent should have the obligation to 
reimburse one-half of the welfare payments made on behalf of the 
child and each adult should have the obligation to reimburse 
benefits paid on behalf of that adult. Many welfare recipients 
require only short term assistance and that assistance can fairly 
be treated as a loan or a line of credit rather than as a grant. 

A uniform reimbursement requirement also encourages all 
recipients to minimize the period of dependency, take no otore 
benefits than are required, and resume paid employment at the 
earliest possible date. Community service should be counted 
toward the reimbursement obligation but should be valued at a 
level that does not compete with the attractiveness of paid 
employment. 


5. Elloibilltv 

Under the law of each state, parents have an obligation 
of financial responsibility for their minor children. If the 
minor children themselves become parents, the minor parents 
should continue to be the obligation of their own parents. 
Accordingly, the birth of a child to minor parents may create a 
requirement for welfare assistance to the new Infant but does not 
create a requirement for assistance to the minor parents unless 
their own parents are unable to supply the required support. 

Minor parents must live with or at the expense of their own 
parents. Payments on behalf of the new Infant should be made to 
the parents of the minor parents as their guardians. 

Welfare payments should be limited to citizens and 
Immigrants with refugee status. 

Income based eligibility standards should consider both 
the Income of the parents and any resources that are voluntarily 
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available from the klnehlp network. See attached proposal for 
more details. 

Fraud must be addressed as a serious matter. Welfare 
benefits are based on the applicant's self-reporting of available 
Income. If welfare fraud has concealed additional Income, 
welfare eligibility must be recalculated, at a minimum, to 
Include the demonstrated capacity for self support. See attached 
proposal for further details. Other fraud reduction mechanisms 
Including electronic transfers and improved Identification 
verification must be adopted. 

The earned Income tax credit must be modified to reduce 
the Incentive and opportunity for etrategies such as over- 
reportlng of Income to maximize benefits and to reduce 
discrimination against two parent families. Currently, many 
working class couples are Ineligible for EITC but, simply by 
splitting Into two dysfunctional fragments, both become eligible. 


B. WELFARK E1.IC1B1LIT» — KIMBHIP BLTKBNBTIVBB TO WELFBHE 

There Is a broad consensus that welfare dependency Is 
not In the best Interests of children. Recent legislative 
Initiatives have begun to examine the structural flaws In 
existing welfare programs. One of the best opportunities for 
reducing welfare dependency Is to be found In the development of 
more thoughtful eligibility criteria to better Identify the 
children who are actually In need of welfare assistance. 

Currently, most welfare programs look only at the cash 
Income of the custodial single parent without regard to the 
availability of voluntary kinship or extended family assistance. 
The attached proposal provides that welfare eligibility should be 
determined by examining all resources that are available 
voluntarily through the child's kinship network. 

The proposal does not relieve the child's parents of 
their obligations nor does It Impose new obligations on other 
relatives. Only voluntary kinship assistance Is considered. 

Examples : 


Brother Is willing to care for child of drug abuser 
with or without change of custody /guardianship. 

Welfare dependency Is not In the best Interests of the 
child and eligibility should be denied. 

Father of child Is willing to provide child care with 
or without change of custody while mother works. 

Welfare dependency Is not In the best Interests of the 
child and eligibility should be denied. 

Adolescent mother lives with her parents. The parents 
have a legal obligation to support their adolescent 
daughter and are willing to care for grandchild while 
daughter completes school or works. Welfare dependency 
Is not In the best Interests of the child and 
eligibility should be denied. 


KIMSHIP CARE ACT OF 1995 
SECTION OWE FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 
The Congress of the United States finds that: 


Welfare programs are Intended to provide temporary 
economic sustenance for Individuals while they seek to 
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enter the workforce and eventually extricate themselves 
and their dependents from poverty. 

Welfare programs have fallen short of this goal as many 
Individuals receiving assistance fall to find and 
retain Jobs. 

The failure to escape poverty persists through 
generations as children of iralfare families go onto 
welfare rolls as adults, resulting In a needless waste 
of human potential as %fell as econOTlc and other costs 
to society. 

A primary cause of Intergeneratlonal welfare dependency 
Is the adverse Impact of the welfare environment upon 
children. 

To break Intergeneratlonal welfare dependency requires, 
where possible, the separation of children from the 
welfare environment ax^ their placement into family 
situations that will be conducive to rejection of the 
welfare career. 

Current welfare provisions lack measures that would 
assist In the elimination of Intergeneratlonal welfare 
dependency and. Indeed, actually encourage such 
dependency by Ignoring the availability of non-welfare 
alternatives for dependent children. 

It Is therefore In the public Interest to amend the 
welfare laws to eliminate the encouragement of 
Intergeneratlonal welfare dependency and to promote the 
placement of children in non-welfare environments more 
conducive to an economically and socially productive 
adulthood. 


SECTION TWO AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW NO. 

Section of Public Law No. Is hereby amended to add a 

new subsection as follows: 

Subsection : 

No person shall be eligible to receive benefits under 
this program by reason of the need of that person to 
support one or more child dependents unless the 
administrator [or agency or other appropriate state 
official] has certified, after undertaking diligent 
efforts, that there are no family members who are fit 
and willing to provide for the needs of such child 
without resort to welfare dependency. Such 
certification shall be required prior to Initial entry 
into the program and, thereafter, upon periodic reviews 
of eligibility conducted annually. 


C. TEENAGE PARENTS - WELFARE ELIGIBILITY 

Under the law of each state, parents have an obligation 
of financial responsibility for their own minor children. If the 
minor children themselves become parents, these minor parents 
should continue to be the obligation of their own parents. 

Current welfare eligibility rules subvert this basic 
rule of parental responsibility and create perverse Incentives 
for teenage child bearing. Simply by having a child, federal 
programs give the teenager an Independent Income source and 
relieve the teenager's parents of the obligations imposed by 
state law. 
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Under state lew, a minor must live with or at the 
expense of his or her own parents. The birth of a child to that 
minor should not be a basis for the federal government to 
override state law. The federal government should not subsidize 
the establishment of Independent households by minors. 

If the parents of the minor are already on public 
assistance, their payments should be governed by the rules 
applicable to other families experiencing the birth of an 
additional dependent. If the parents of the minor are a danger 
to the minor or grandchild, the case should be processed under 
the normal rules of guardianship used by the state. Again, there 
is no Justification for a federal program which automatically 
establishes all minors as Independent households upon the birth 
of a baby. 


D. DIVOROm FAMILIBS - DKPEWPgllT TAX EXEMPTION 

Prior law provided that the dependent exemption for a 
child of divorced parents was available to the parent providing 
greater than 50% of the child's support. At that time, it was 
difficult to determine which parent provided greater than 50% of 
the support and the law was changed in 1984 to create a 
presumption that the exemption would be given to the custodial 
parent. The current law has created some new problems and has 
not kept pace with federally Imposed changes in the establishment 
of child support orders. 

Most divorce litigants do not have lawyers and, even 
with lawyers, most divorce decrees fall to address the allocation 
of the dependent tax exemption. Some courts have taken the 
position that they do not have authority to allocate the 
exemption to the non-cuatodlal parent even in cases where the 
custodial parent is unemployed and it is clear that the non- 
custodian is providing 100% of the child's financial support. 
Allocating the dependent exemption to a household with no Income 
does not help the child and, in fact, reduces the after-tax 
Income available to support the child. 

Recent federal legislation governing the establishment 
of child support orders has eliminated the ujicertainty which 
motivated the 1984 law regarding allocation of the dependent 
exemption. In the past, child support orders were subjective, ad 
hoc determinations that did not identify each parent's share of 
the child's financial costs. Federal law now requires that each 
state have a presumptive, mathematical guideline for the 
establishment of child support. Under the "income shares’ model 
used by most states, the state determines a child's costs and 
then allocates these costs in proportion to each parent's Inccme. 
The child support computation formula thus establishes 
unambiguously which parent provides more than 50% of the child's 
financial support. 

The law should be revised to provide that the dependent 
exemption shall be allocated to the parent who bears more than 
50% of the child's financial support as established by the 
applicable child support order. To avoid ambiguity and dispute, 
the taxpayer claiming the exemption could be required to submit a 
copy of the court order as an attachment to the tax return. Most 
child support orders are now generated by computers using the 
state's child support formula and are set forth in a one page 
computer printout. 


E. RESPOWDIWC TO WELFARE FRAUP 

In the District of Columbia and in most states, welfare 
fraud is a no-risk adventure. 
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If caught, the standard oulltv plea merely requires 
restitution (eometlnes only partial) which la paid out of future 
welfare benefits! Welfare Is a disastrously antl-famlly program 
In which the government offers Itself as a substitute for 
responsible two-parent family behavior. Welfare fraud multiples 
the problem by making welfare more lucrative. 

Welfare benefits are predicated on the assximptlon that 
the welfare recipient cannot earn an outside Incoaie and that a 
government subsidy Is required for basic needs. Initially, we 
accept the applicant's unilateral assertion of this Inability to 
earn an Income. In the case of the welfare cteat, however, 
behavior proves that an Income can be earned and the receipt of 
welfare benefits Is simply a theft of benefits that are not 
needed. Having proved that an Income can be earned, the welfare 
cheat should be disqualified from receiving benefits In the 
future at least to the extent of the earnings potential that has 
been demonstrated. 

Past enforcement efforts have been backward. The 
welfare cheat Is permitted to quit the unreported Job and go back 
to the dole. The reverse should be true. Having demonstrated 
earning capacity, the welfare cheat should be disqualified from 
again asserting an Inability to earn Income. 

In the current economic crisis of budget deficits and 
soaring welfare rolls. It may finally be possible to Impose 
serious sanctions upon welfare cheaters. The following 
legislative suggestions are offered: 

1. The presence of unreported Income means that the 
welfare cheat either does not need or has less 
need for welfare. Accordingly, the law should 
provide that welfare benefits will be reduced or 
eliminated on a forward-oolno basis to reflect the 
Income that was being earned during the fraud and 
thus can be earned In the future. 

2. State laws providing for mandatory Jail terms of 
not less than 30 days for all persons convicted of 
%<elfare fraud should be required as a condition 
for a state's receipt of federal funds. 

3. State laws providing that conviction for welfare 
fraud Is a sufficient basis to support a Judicial 
finding that It Is in the best Interests of the 
child for custody to be placed with another 
relative should be required as a condition for a 
state's receipt of federal funds. 

4. State laws providing that conviction for welfare 
fraud Is a sufficient basis to support a Judicial 
finding of neglect or abuse so that the child may 
be placed In foster case should be required as a 
condition for a state's receipt of federal funds. 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Henry. 

The Chair will recognize Mr. Liebmann. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. LIEBMANN, BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 

Mr. Liebmann. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am a former counsel to the Maryland State Department of So- 
cial Services, and I have published several articles recently on the 
rather neglected subject of maternity homes in the United States. 
It is that subject that I intend primarily to address today. 

I think I need not reiterate what so many witnesses have told 
you; that is, that it is essential that any legislation that is adopted 
deny cash benefits as a right to teenage mothers. The reason that 
is essential is not only because the average teenager is totally 
unequipped to administer a fund of several hundred dollars a 
month and that the funds that are paid them are usually utilized 
for perverse purposes. But it is also because, even if, as the admin- 
istration bill proposed, those funds are paid to the welfare grand- 
mother rather than the welfare mother, the initiation of payment 
marks a sort of coming of age in some households. It operates as 
a perverse incentive. 

The evil effects of this I think are nowhere more dramatically 
shown than in the District of Columbia where benefits have been 
made available from the day of pregnancy until very recently, cash 
benefits, the overwhelming proportion of which are paid to teen- 
agers in the homes of their parents, as the administration bill con- 
templates. And yet we know from Nicholas Eberstadt’s recent arti- 
cle in the Public Interest that in the District of Columbia you have 
35 or 40 percent of new teenage mothers who have received little 
or no prenatal care. They have received little or no supervision. 
You have rates of low-weight births that are the highest in the 
country and the society, and these people’s children are going to be 
paying for many years to come for the neglect in the period imme- 
diately prior to childbirth as a result of these unsupervised cash 
benefits. 

Merely transferring the benefits from the mother to the grand- 
mother is not sufficient. What is necessary, in my view, both for 
deterrent reasons and for positive reasons, is adoption of the prin- 
ciple that where a teenager gives birth to a child, the only benefits 
that are payable are benefits which initially flow to a maternity 
home, and thereafter, after a period of residence in the maternity 
home, flow to a social agency to be disbursed for the benefit of the 
mother and her child. 

This is not a new, untried approach. It was the method that was 
universally followed in this country until 1935, indeed until 1960. 
The mothers pension laws in effect prior to 1935 did not provide 
for aid to unmarried mothers. They provided aid only to widows, 
disabled, divorced, and deserted people, not to young teenage moth- 
ers. They went into private maternity homes. 

Now, I have provided in that large pile that you see over there 
materials for distribution to Members of the Committee relating to 
the present status of maternity homes in this country. And con- 
trary to popular belief, there are a great many of them. 
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There is a recent article in a journal called Adolescent Pediatric 
Gynecology, which is included in that package, and which is accom- 
panied by a list of 215 maternity homes. I have also included in 
that package two articles that I have written on the subject of ma- 
ternity homes, as well as a sample budget that is distributed by an 
organization known as Loving and Caring in Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia, that has organized several dozen maternity homes. 

Contrary to the contentions of the administration, the monthly 
cost in many of these maternity homes is not appreciably greater 
than the total Federal benefit made available to a teenage mother 
under the various programs were those benefits to be cashed out. 
You are looking at monthly costs of perhaps $1,000 or $1,100 a 
month as against roughly $850 a month in AFDC, food stamps, 
Medicaid, and housing subsidies. And yet the consequence of mak- 
ing available to an unwed mother for a period of 6 months or more 
a period of maternity home residence in terms of that mother’s fu- 
ture behavior, in terms of the birth chances of the child, in terms 
of the ability of the mother to care for the child, are enormous. And 
it is clear that whatever added costs are involved in providing that 
sort of care for the first 6 months or so after birth or immediately 
preceding birth are going to be more than saved by the condition 
of the child later on, leaving aside the considerable savings that are 
bound to result from announcement of a rule that there are to be 
no cash benefits for teenage mothers. 

If the caseload drops at all, the savings from that drop in case- 
load can be utilized to provide more adequate care for the mothers 
that do have children and for their children when they are born. 

[The prepared statement follows. Attachments to the prepared 
statement are being held in the Committee’s files.] 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. LIEBMANN 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HOUSE HAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE - FEBRUARY 2, 1995 

I served ae counsel to the Maryland State Department of 
Social Services in 1968-70 and in that capacity successfully 
argued the case of Dandridce v« Williams ^ 397 U.S. 471(1970). I 
also drafted some early legislation relating to subsidized 
adoptions and termination of parental rights in adoption. I have 
had a continuing interest in welfare issues and am the author of 
The AFDC Conundrum: A New Look at an Old Institution, 39 Social 
Work 36-43 (January 1993), Bad Incentives, The Family in America 
(Summer 1993), pp. 6-8 and Rebirth of the Maternity Home 6 
American Enterprise 49-55 (1995). I represent no organization 
with an interest in these matters. 

Any new legislation on welfare must decisively address the 
central problem: The rising tide of illegitimate births, and 
should not constitute merely an effort, largeJ.y foredoomed, to 
mitigate damage after the fact. Any new legislation must also be 
largely self-executing: it must send an unmistakable message 
which influences individual behavior and the culture of 
dependency and must not primarily rely on bureaucratic tinkering. 

New legislation, in its application to recipients under the 
age of 21, must embody one central, unmistakable principle: no 
cash benefits as of right . It must send one unmistakable 
message: unattached childbirth means increased supervision , not 
increased independence . It must have as its central focus not 
guaranteed employment or public day care on the one hand, not 
orphanages and abortions on the other, but training in parenting 
skills, mutual aid, adoption services, maternity homes and moral 
and religious training in the voluntary sector. Its focus must 
be not on the labor market but on the upbringing of the young; 
its concern not parsimony but proper prenatal care and avoiding 
the loss of another generation. 

The costs of this approach are not high. The Progressive 
Policy Institute has estimated that combined federal and state 
welfare, food, medical and housing benefits to unwed mothers, if 
cashed out, equal $850 per month per welfare family. Progressive 
Policy Institute: Preventable Calamity: Rollins Back Teen 
Pregnancy (1994), 18. Typical budgets of recently established 
maternity homes, exclusive of capital costs, approximate $750 per 
month. Loving and Caring, Inc., Operating a Group Rousing 
Ministry (1995), 31-33. 

These proposals are not radical. They represent a return to 
the approach to unwed motherhood that prevailed in law until 1935 
and in practice until 1960, and that successfully dealt with the 
dislocations caused by mass immigration, the depression, and two 
world wars. The application of AFDC to unwed mothers was an 
historical and legal accident, which must now be corrected. See 
Yordan, Maternity Homes for Adolescents: A National Portrait, 7 
Adolescent Pediatric Gynecology 214-19(1994). 

As applied to the pending bills, this means the following: 

1. AFDC in its application to unwed mothers under the age 
of 21 should be converted into a program of per capita grants to 
the states for social services to unwed mothers. The states 
should be encouraged to contract for delivery of these services 
by voluntary sector agencies. So long as grants are made to 
secular and religious agencies alike and individuals are excused 
from compelled religious observance, there should be no 
restrictions (such as those in section 2008(j) of the 
Administration Bill) on the religious content of programs. 

2. Individual recipients under 21 should have an 
entitlement, as proposed by Senator Bradley, to a period of 
residence in a maternity home (such an entitlement is currently 
provided under California law). They should also have an 
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entitlement, as proposed in section 503 of the Administration 
bill, to case management services by maternity homes or other 
social agencies. Allocation of the remaining grants to the 
states and of their matching funds, should be left to the states 
and the voluntary organizations with whom they contract, who 
would be free to make payments to guardians, protective payments 
to providers, and assistance in kind or, to a limited degree, in 
cash, which would vary according to the needs of recipients. The 
program should not be an entitlement program for welfare mothers, 
nor should it be converted into an entitlement program for 
welfare grandmothers. 

3. As proposed by Senator Bradley, there should be a 
program of assistance to new maternity homes. This should be 
pursued with urgency during the lead time provided before new 
rules become effective. The focus of public policy should be on 
the re-involvement of the private sector in the care of this 
vulnerable population. The use of excess hospital wards, HUD and 
RTC foreclosure properties, and public housing for this purpose 
should be facilitated. 

4. The states should be encouraged to simplify their 
adoption laws, by limiting the rights of natural parents and the 
rights of children to identify natural parents, once adoption has 
taken place. As in recent British government proposals, which 
should be taken as a model, restrictions on interracial adoptions 
should be eliminated. Programs of subsidies for adoptive parents 
should be expanded, and funds provided for enhanced social work 
in support of adoptions . 

5« The Conmiittee should consider scheduling a day of 
testimony from representatives of the 215 existing maternity 
homes * 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Liebmann. We appreciate your tes- 
timony, and you are welcome to submit additional testimony for 
the record. 

The Chair will recognize Walt Myers of Saegertown. 

STATEMENT OF WALT MYERS, SAEGERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 

ON BEHALF OF THE MON-VALLEY UNEMPLOYED COMMIT- 
TEE, HOMESTEAD, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Committee Members. My 
name is Walt Myers, and I was bom and raised in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. I feel that I represent the shrinking middle class. I 
graduated from Saegertown High School and went to work in a 
local hospital as a maintenance man. 

In 1966, I married and changed jobs to better support my family. 
I received industrial mechanics training, second and first class. For 
13 years I remained there until the factory shut down. I vested my 
pension, but later received a letter stating that the pension fund 
went bankmpt. My family went through a fire, and we lost our 
home and everything in it. We had little insurance. 

My family was later split by divorce. About 16 years ago, I re- 
married and now we have three beautiful daughters. We have been 
on and off welfare the last 6 years. I enrolled in a State-funded 
school in Meadville, Pennsylvania, which taught industrial building 
maintenance. I finished the course, and I received a 100-percent 
grade average on all my tests but one, which was 99 percent. 

Education is good, but it does not pay my bills. 

I found out that, due to my age, I lost out on several openings. 
I have worked for dairy farmers 7 days a week many times 20 
hours a day for $600 a month and no benefits. 

I did this because in the State of Pennsylvania there was a wel- 
fare lien going against my home, and I wanted to keep it to a mini- 
mum. I have had to look at my wife with a swelled face and a black 
eye because she had an abscessed tooth. My caseworker told me I 
made too much money to have a medical card so she could have 
the tooth pulled. 

We joined ranks with Mon-Valley Unemployed Committee in 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, and we worked with our elected officials 
to remove the welfare lien from propertyowners in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

My wife and I and our children were honored with the invitation 
to attend the bill signing in Governor Robert Casey’s office, and we 
went there. 

On one of many lobby trips to Harrisburg, we were approached 
by a film crew from Dallas, Texas, doing a documentary. We were 
interviewed in our home, and the film aired in several large cities 
across the Nation. Ross Perot mentioned seeing the show in one of 
his campaign speeches. This led me to write a letter to Mr. Perot. 
I acknowledged that he was an intelligent man because he is a mil- 
lionaire. I asked him how the welfare people go about getting jobs 
when our mills are gone. I said, humorously, that I was an avid 
hunter and occasional fisherman. All the time I hunted, I did not 
see a job go by that I might shoot, nor while I fished I did not see 
one that I might snag. 
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Now, on the more sobering side, I ask you people to bring back 
our jobs so that we can work and support our children. Welfare re- 
form? Yes, we need it. Change, we need — we were asked by our 
caseworkers if we needed fuel to heat our homes in the winter. I 
informed her that I planned on cutting firewood to burn. She told 
me that in this case she would have to cut my food stamp allot- 
ment because it did not give her a large enough base to work on. 

I also asked my caseworker to be prompt on getting us out after 
our interview so I could put in a bid on a roofing job. She informed 
me to be careful — if I put a bid out, this would classify me as self- 
employed, and I would be ineligible for State aid. 

Change? Yes, I would like to see my wife take my paycheck to 
the bank. Please help us become middle-class citizens again. Bring 
back our jobs so that our breadwinner can support his family while 
his spouse raises his children. 

Thank you. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Myers. Thank you for coming down 
from northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The Chair recognizes Edward Paine of Maryland. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD ALLAN FAINE, TAKOMA PARK, 

MARYLAND 

Mr. Paine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
address the orphanage issue. 

As one who spent 6 years, age 7 to 13, in the Cleveland Christian 
Home for Children, I feel the current debate over orphanages 
misses the point. Por me, orphanage life was neither a Dickens’ 
dungeon nor a Hollywood’s “Boys Town.” It was a life apart from 
the other kids who had parents and homes. Through it all, I knew 
I could never be like the other kids on the outside, and that is what 
hurt the most. 

My mother reluctantly placed me in the home in 1945 because 
my father was no longer with us; because it was impossible for her 
to get a job when returning GIs reclaimed their old jobs; and be- 
cause the welfare system, unlike today, was inadequate to support 
a family for an extended period of time. 

To be sure, orphanage life in the forties was highly regimented 
and sometimes cruel. We ate, slept, played, and showered together. 
Boys were segregated from girls for the most part. We marched to 
school and church in side-by-side columns. 

Punishment was dealt out regularly for the smallest infraction of 
the rules. A boisterous laugh often led to a paddle spanking that 
left my bottom stinging for days. Many a time I got clobbered 
across the face by the governess for not being fully dressed for the 
8 o’clock march to the dining room. Lesser punishments, like the 
scrubbing and rescrubbing of floors were reserved for minor infrac- 
tions like improperly laced boots. 

As strange as it may seem, this part of orphanage life did not 
bother me. Perhaps I imderstood somehow that strict discipline 
was necessary in a situation where one governess managed 30 
boys. 

Orphanage life was impersonal. We claimed nothing for our- 
selves. We wore donated hand-me-downs, and if one of us received 
a gift, it became community property, with one exception; Each 
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year we were asked to make a list of what we wanted for Christ- 
mas. Charity groups such as the Masons and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus would then donate gifts. At the top of each orphan’s list, 
including mine, was a ring, the one gift that we could keep for our- 
selves. 

Overall, we were treated the same, looked the same, and be- 
haved the same. We were taught to fit in, to get along, and to sac- 
rifice personal desires for the good of the group — in other words, 
we were depersonalized. 

At school, I was known as “a kid from the home,” seldom called 
by my real name. 

But orphanage life had its good side, too. We ate family style at 
oval tables for all our meals. Our supper table was laden with 
tureens overflowing with green beans and bacon, boiled cabbage, 
mashed potatoes, and meatloaf. And I will never forget the morn- 
ings when we were given bakery-donated shipping boxes full of 
week-old jelly doughnuts, and told to eat our fill. 

We read books, played cards, ran around in our playground, and 
in warm weather splashed about in our swimming pool. Each year 
we went to the circus courtesy of the Shriners and to a major 
league baseball game courtesy of the Cleveland Indians. It was 
times like those that I felt hke a privileged rich kid. But I would 
have rather been with my mother in the bleachers than with the 
kids from the home in the seats behind first base. 

But the most fun of all was the 3-month stay at the orphanage 
summer boys camp in central Michigan. We slept in rustic cabins, 
swam, fished, hiked, and played every imaginable game, all with 
little or no adult supervision. Our regimented life carried over to 
summer camp where we became self-governed, with the oldest boys 
responsible for maintaining order. To this day, I feel immensely 
fortunate — blessed, even — for those blissful siunmers and the other 
never-to-be-forgotten times I had back at the orphanage in Cleve- 
land. 

And yet I would have traded it all to have remained with my 
mother. On Saturdays, during visiting hours, I cried and begged 
her to take me home. All I wanted was to be free like the other 
kids outside the orphanage. I did not dream of growing up to be 
a fireman, a truckdriver, or a ballplayer. I did not dream of excel- 
ling in school and going to college. I dreamt only of going home. 

I felt different. I felt the outcast, not worthy and certainly not 
equal. Today, it might be said I suffered from self-doubt and low 
self-esteem. 

Based on my experience, including the painful adjustment to life 
outside the orphanage, I would advise legislators wrestling with 
the welfare issue to look for alternative solutions. The orphanage 
is not a panacea to current-day societal problems. It is every bit as 
likely to continue the burden on society by disadvantaged children 
as under the current welfare system for the following reason: 

In a modern-day orphanage, one could minimize regimentation, 
limit abusive punishment, and create a rich environment that en- 
courages individual development, but you can never, ever do any- 
thing about the feeling of separateness, apartness — the feeling of 
not being like the other kids. In other words, the feeling of being 
an orphan. 
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A child who feels unequal will likely remain apart and not par- 
ticipate in the equal opportunity society and will, therefore, likely 
continue to be a burden on society. I can say only this: Once re- 
leased from the orphanage and through the grace of God, I nar- 
rowly escaped life imprisonment for juvenile criminal offenses and 
became a productive member of society. Other orphans may not be 
so lucky. Many orphans, like myself, reenter society naive and gul- 
lible. Wanting to fit in and unable to think for ourselves after years 
of depersonalized living, we often fall prey to the worst elements 
in society and, once again, find ourselves institutionalized and de- 
pendent on society’s largesse to survive. In this all-consuming de- 
bate, too little attention has been paid to what happens to orphans 
after they leave the orphanage. 

Let us not adopt a policy of apartness for our disadvantaged fam- 
ilies, strip children from their mothers and force them to live apart 
in orphanages. Adopt policies that channel fewer dollars to the dis- 
advantaged if you must, but don’t coerce apartness, don’t break up 
the family. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD ALLAN PAINE 
THE ORPHANAGE: A LIFE APART 

As one who spent six years, age seven to thirteen, in The 
Cleveland Christian Home for Children, I feel the current debate over 
orphanages misses the point. For me, orphanage life was neither a 
Dicken's dungeon nor a Hollywood ’Boys Town." It was a life apart 
from the other kids who had parents and homes. Through all the 
rigors and occasional pleasures of orphanage life, I knew I could 
never be like the other kids on the outside. And that's what hurt the 
most. 


My mother reluctantly placed me in the "Home" in 1945 because 
my father was no longer with us; because it was impossible for her 
to get a job when the returning GIs reclaimed their old jobs; and 
because the welfare sytem, unlike today, was inadequate to support 
a family for an extended period of time. 

To be sure, orphanage life in the late 1940's was highly 
regimented and sometimes cruel. There was no privacy, no chance to 
find a quiet spot and simply daydream. We ate, slept, played and 
showered together. Boys were segregated from girls for the most 
part. We marched to school and church in formation, in side-by-side 
columns. People eyed us as if we were convicts or lepers. I felt like 
I had a big scarlet O on the front of my coat. 

Punishment was dealt out regularly for the smallest infraction 
of the rules. A boistrous laugh during indoor playtime or a friendly 
tussle after a game of cards usually led to a paddle spanking that 
left my bottom stinging for days. Many a time I got clobbered across 
the face by the governess for not being fully dressed for the eight 
o'clock march to the dining room. The physical pain was easily 
withstood, not so the hurt inside, which lasted long after the tell- 
tale red marks disappeared from my cheeks. Lesser punishments, 
like the scrubbing and rescrubbing of floors, were reserved for 
minor infractions like improperly laced boots. As strange as it may 
seem, this part of orphanage life did not bother me. Perhaps I 
understood, somehow, that strict discipline was necessary in a 
situation where one governess managed thirty boys, ages six to 
twelve. 

Orphanage life was impersonal. We owned or claimed nothing 
for ourselves. We shared everything. We wore donated hand-me- 
downs and, if one of us received a gift, it became community 
property, with one exception. Each year, we were asked to make a 
list of what we wanted for Christmas. Charity groups such as the 
Masons and the Knights of Columbus would then donate gifts. At the 
top of each orphan's list, including mine, was a ring - the one gift 
that we could keep for ourselves. 
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Overall, we were treated the same, looked the same and 
behaved the same. Individual expression was discouraged for the 
sake of maintaining order. We were taught to fit in, to get along, 
and to sacrifice personal desires for the good of the group. In other 
words, we were depersonalized. At school I was known as a "kid 
from the home," often called "Home Kid," hardly ever by my real 
name. 


But orphanage life had its good side, too. We ate family-style 
at oval tables for all our meals. For breakfast, we had hot cocoa and 
buckwheat pancakes dripping with syrup along with steaming bowls 
of cream-of-wheat. For lunch, we had peanut butter sandwiches and 
hambone bean soup. At supper, the table was laden with tureens 
overflowing with green beans and bacon, boiled cabbage, mashed 
potatoes and meat loaf. To this day, I still enjoy a simple meal of 
string beans and cabbage. Then, there were the special mornings 
when we were given bakery donated shipping boxes full of week-old 
jelly donuts and creme puffs and told to eat our fill. And I'll never 
forget the special suppers of fresh deer meat courtesy of the 
Highway Patrol who, as a matter of course, brought fresh roadkill to 
our kitchen. 

We always had fun things to do. We read books, played cards 
and board games, ran around in our playgound and, in warm weather, 
splashed about in our small swimming pool. Each year we went to 
the circus, courtesy of the Shriners, and to a major league baseball 
game courtesy of the Cleveland Indians. It was times like those that 
I felt like a priviliged rich kid. But I would have rather been with 
my mother in the bleachers than with the kids from the home in the 
seats behind first base. 

We frequently attended Father and Son banquets at local 
churches and lodges - as orphans we were paired with bachelors for 
the evening. My bachelor dads always promised to come visit me, 
but they never did. We staged plays and musical reviews that 
townspeople came to see in droves. They were charged a fee, of 
course. Our theatrical productions raised needed funds for the 
orphanage. 

But the most fun of all was the three-month stay at the 
orphanage summer boys camp in central Michigan on the shore of Big 
Lake Campbell. We slept in caboose-size rustic cabins, swam, 
fished, hiked and played every imaginable game from capture-the- 
flag to scavenger hunts, all with little or no adult supervision. Our 
governess disciplined, regimented life carried over to summer camp 
where we became self-governed, with the oldest boys responsible 
for maintaining order. To this day, I feel immensely fortunate - 
blessed, even - for those blissful summers and the other never-to- 
be-forgotten times I had back at the orphanage in Cleveland. 
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And yet, 1 would have traded it all to have remained with my 
mother. On Saturdays, during visiting hours, I cried and begged her 
to take me home. Later, she would tell me those were the worst 
days of her life. She wanted to take me home, of course, but she 
didn't have the money to do so. I was too young to understand what 
money had to do with it. All I wanted was to be free, normal and 
like the other kids outside the orphanage. I didn't dream of growing 
up to be a fireman, a truck driver or a ballplayer. I didn't dream of 
excelling in school and going to college. I dreamt only of going home. 

I felt different. I felt the outcast, not worthy and certainly 
not equal. Today, it might be said I suffered from self-doubt and 
low self-esteem. At the time, I felt unequal — a lonely forgotten 
child of a distant God. 

Based on my experience, including the painful adjustment to 
life outside the orphanage, I would advise legislators wrestling with 
the welfare issue to look for alternative solutions. The orphanage is 
not a panacea to current day societal problems. It is every bit as 
likely to continue the burden on society by disadvantaged children as 
under the current welfare system, the so-called cycle of 
dependency, for the following reason. 

In a modern-day orphanage, one could minimize regimentation, 
limit abusive punishment and create a rich environment that 
encourages individual development, but you can never, ever do 
anything about the feeling of separateness, apartness -- the feeling 
of not being like the other kids. In other words, the feeling of being 
an orphan — the loneliest feeling in the world. 

A child who feels unequal will likely remain apart and not 
participate in the equal opportunity society and will therefore likely 
continue to be a burden on society. I can only say this. Once 
released from the orphanage and through the grace of God or luck - I 
know not what — I narrowly escaped life imprisonment for juvenile 
criminal offenses and became a productive, fully tax-paying member 
of society. Other orphans may not be so lucky. Many orphans, like 
myself, reenter society naive and gullible. Wanting to fit in and 
unable to think for ourselves after years of depersonalized living, 
we often fall prey to the worst elements in society and, once again, 
find ourselves institutionalized and dependent on society's largesse 
to survive. In this all-consuming debate, too little attention has 
been paid to what happens to orphans after they leave the orphanage. 

Let us not adopt a policy of apartness for our disadvantaged 
families: strip children from their mothers and force them to live 
apart in orphanages. Adopt policies that channel fewer dollars to 
the disadvantaged if we must, but don't coerce apartness, don't break 
up the family. 
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Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

We will recognize finally Jonathan Stein for his testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JONATHAN M. STEIN, GENERAL COUNSEL, 

COMMUNITY LEGAL SERVICES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Stein. Good afternoon. Chairman Shaw, Mr. English, Mr. 
Ford. My name is Jonathan Stein. I am general counsel at Commu- 
nity Legal Services in Philadelphia, where I have been a lawyer for 
27 years representing poor and disabled adults and children. We 
are also the office that brought the Zebley case, which put the SSI 
Children’s Disability Program, we believe, back on the right track 
after 20 years of denials of benefits to 600,000 children nationwide, 
denials which a very conservative Supreme Court, including Jus- 
tices Scalia, Kennedy, and O’Connor concluded were in violation of 
the Social Security Act, mainly because it did not provide fair and 
realistic evaluations of disabled children, which disabled adults had 
received for many years before. 

I was here last Friday, and I appreciated particularly the obser- 
vations of Members of the Subcommittee, including yourself. Rep- 
resentative English, and other freshmen Members, that this is such 
a delicate area — we are talking about the very lives and health of 
900,000 disabled children— that there is a need to be, I think, cau- 
tious and responsible and careful about going about making 
changes if changes, indeed, are needed in this program. 

I am going to use my 2 minutes this afternoon to speak about 
the individualized functional assessment test, the test that some 
want to get rid of and which I think there is some real mistmder- 
standings about. 

This is a test that looks at the real life of the disabled child, not 
solely a medical test like an IQ test, to dictate what the evaluation 
and diagnosis and assessment should be. It did not flow out of the 
heads of a few lawyers or these conservative Justices on the Su- 
preme Court. It came because the major medical organizations in 
this country — the American Medical Association, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, the American Psychiatric Association, and 
others, as well as 31 States — believed and maintained to the Court 
that functional assessments of children was mainstream pediatric 
medicine. It is what doctors have been doing for years, looking at 
the whole child, all aspects of emotional and physical health. The 
Justices were shocked, that this SSI system for kids had been 
going along without using mainstream medicine that had been 
around for decades and den 3 ang very seriously disabled children, 
for example, with cerebral palsy and cystic fibrosis. 

And so it is really the major medical groups of this country, in 
unanimity, who said that this was a test that should be used. It 
has not been an open door that has allowed normal and near nor- 
mal kids to go in. 

One fact that you might just recall is that since the new rules 
have been in effect, 900,000 children have been denied — almost I 
million children — have been denied under this functional assess- 
ment test. So it has not been an open door. 

But what it has done, it has allowed children who were denied 
before to now get SSI; they were denied even though they had 
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Down’s syndrome, mental retardation, cerebral palsy, cystic fibro- 
sis, ailments that kill. These are children who were denied under 
the prior medical listings only test, and they are only getting SSI 
today because of this more holistic, realistic view of their condi- 
tions. 

Just to make it real nitty-gritty, a cystic fibrosis child was tested 
under the hstings only as a pulmonary disorder case. So for 20 
years they looked at that child under the medical listings, and if 
the kid’s limgs had been cleansed for 2 hours that day by a mother 
so the child could breathe decently, the child passed the pulmonary 
test and was denied SSI, even though a few years down the road 
that child might be dead. 

Today, the cystic fibrosis child is evaluated not only on that pul- 
monary test, but also what is taken into account are the multiple 
hospitalizations, infections that come because of the mucous in the 
lungs, and the pulmonary cleansing that that child has to go 
through every day that makes that child’s life anything but a nor- 
mal kid’s life. 

In the written testimony you will receive, we give examples of 
the types of kids that were denied before this test and how this test 
is functioning today. 

If that test were eliminated, in Pennsylvania 12,000 children 
would be terminated tomorrow. In Florida, 12,000 children would 
be terminated tomorrow. In Tennessee, 5,000 children would be 
terminated tomorrow. Nationwide, 225,000 children would be ter- 
minated if the functional assessment were ended as proposed. 

We are not sa 5 dng the test is perfect, and we would like to re- 
spond to Representative McCrery and others who have solicited 
from us this morning our views on changes that can be made. We 
think that in the area of behavioral disorders, which I think is real- 
ly the heart of where some of these stories that have been circulat- 
ing have come, a small minority of cases, we are very willing to 
look and think about a number of approaches that would make 
changes in evaluating kids. 

Finally, we would also look to see how we can get some incen- 
tives in the program to improve a kid’s health such as if a child 
does improve, continuing medical assistance for the treatment to 
help that kid continue to get better. Don’t cut off Medicaid at that 
moment just when things are going well — maintain coverage so the 
improvement will be permanent. 

So I think there are a number of scalpel-like, fine-tuning changes 
that are needed. We would be happy to work with the Committee 
to this end. I know the new Child Disability Commission has its 
first meeting tomorrow afternoon in Washington, and they are tak- 
ing their work very seriously. But I think we need the careful ap- 
proach that you. Representative English, and others have sug- 
gested, as opposed to a hatchet approach. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow;] 
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TESTIMONY OF JONATHAN M. STEIN 
COMMUNITY LEGAL SERVICES, INC. 

Thank you .Chairman Shaw, Representative Ford and Members of 
the Subcommitte for this opportunity to supplement testimony I 
submitted last week for the January 21 , 1995 hearing. My name is 
Jonathan M. Stein and I am General Counsel at Community Legal 
Services, Inc. in Philadelphia. Our office brought the Zeblev 
national class action case that put the children's SSI program back 
on the right track after almost 20 years of denials of SSI to 
600,000 children-- denials a very conservative Supreme Court in 
1990 found in violation of the Social Security Act because Social 
Security was not providing fair and realistic evaluations of 
childhood disability as they had been doing for adult disabilities. 

1 . Background 

Since the Rhenquist Court's 7-2 decision, our office has been 
deeply immersed in the monitoring of the SSI childhood disability 
program. We maintain and staff a toll free “800“ number to answer 
questions from parents and others who have questions about the 
childhood SSI program or their cases in particular. We also have 
participated in the national Children's SSI Campaign, along with 
the Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law, the San Francisco Youth 
Law Center and Rural Legal Services of Tennessee. The purpose of 
this privately funded campaign,^ complementing congressionally and 
court mandated national outreach campaigns, was to publicize the 
change in the program and encourage eligible families to apply. We 
are proud that our joint efforts have played a part in increasing 
new childhood SSI applications resulting in about 850,000 children 
receiving SSI benefits. With 1 to 1.5 million children estimated 
eligible, the program is still not reaching many disabled children. 

We would estimate that through our hotline and outreach 
activities we have been in contact with 10,000 children and 
families alleging disabilities. Many of these children were 
unjustly turned down for SSI benefits (and the accompanying 
Medicaid) and have had their cases readjudicated . Ironically the 
impairments that led to their death were deemed not sufficiently 
severe to justify an award of SSI! 

My colleague and Zeblev national class co-counsel, Richard 
Weishaupt, spoke at your October 14, 1993 Subcommitte hearing of 
the 1990-1993 successful implementation history. At that hearing, 
in particular, you heard that about 135,000 children were added to 
SSI solely on the basis of readjudications of old denials, 1980- 
1990. This was a one-time phenomenon, which explains over 25% of 
the growth of those on children's SSI. (Note that about 145,000 
readjudicated claims were also denied from this prior period.^) 
Also, significantly, in light of your hearing notice then asking 
for testimony on unconfirmed reports of alleged abuse in the 
program, you did not hear of even one case of a healthy or normal 
child improperly receiving SSI. 

2. The Vital Importance of the Individualized 

Functional Assessment Test 

There unfortunately are misunderstandings afoot about the new 
Individualized Functional Assessment (IFA) test that now 
supplements the limited Childhood Listings of Impairments. (The 
IFA appears at 20 C.F.R. §416. 924a, and the Listings at Appendix 
II, Part B of 20 C.F.R. ). These misunderstandings are calling for 
the elimination of the IFA test with the result of eliminating all 


' The Campaign has been funded by the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, The Nathan Cummings Foundation, The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation and the Pew Charitable Trusts. 


^ Source: 
December 8, 1993. 


SSA Zeblev Court Quarterly Summary Report, 
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SSI life-supports to 25% or about 200,000 disabled children on 
SSI.^ 


The IFA rather than having its origin amidst conservative 
Justices of the Rhenquist Court in the 1990 Sullivan v. Zeblev 
decision really has in origin in mainstream pediatric practice in 
existence for years. It is a workable regulatory tool that has 
fairly and realistically assessed childhood disability. That it is 
not an open door to all is best shown fay the SSA statistics that 
close to 900 . OOP child SSI claimants have been denied SSI since the 
new IFA rules have been in place. 

The IFA test has allowed children with the most serious of 
disabilities - who we can all agree should be receiving SSI - to 
get SSI. The are suffering from mental illness and retardation 
(the most prevalent disabilities), cystic fibrosis, sickle cell 
anemia, AIDS, and cerebral palsy. Many of these children were so 
disabled that it is difficult to imagine how they could have been 
denied under any rational system. Here are just two examples: 

A.W. is a teenager and resident of Dyersburg, Tennessee. Adam 
was sixteen months old when he spiked a 106 degree fever and had to 
be transported to Lebonheur Hospital in Menphis by helicopter. His 
parents applied for SSI in February 1980, but were denied. A.W. 
took seizure medication until age five. He experienced frequent 
periods of inattention in school, and IQ testing revealed serious 
problems with cognitive functioning, which a psychologist 
attributed to post-ictal dementia. In September 1993 A.W. was 
finally granted SSI. 

A.F. is a twenty-five year old resident of Philadelphia who 
has suffered from cerebral palsy since birth. An SSI application 
was filed for him in September 1979 by his parents (now deceased), 
but was denied. Following his father's death, he reapplied for SSI 
and Social Security disabled child's insurance benefits in 1988. 
Although he was denied by the Pennsylvania state agency initially 
and on reconsideration, A.F. persisted with an appeal to an 
Administrative Law Judge who issued a favorable decision in August 
1989, finding that he had major motor dysfunction involving both 
legs as well as mental retardation. A.F. requested Zeblev review 
of his 1979 denial, and he was denied again. Only after A.F. 
requested reconsideration did he receive a favorable decision which 
will result in his receiving retroactive benefits for the period 
1979-88. 

To understand the IFA test one must first understand what the 
medical Listings-only test was before 1990. As the Rhenquist Court 
set forth, the Listings policies of SSA: 

The Secretary explicitly has set the 
medical criteria defining the listed 
impairments at a higher level of severity than 
the statutory standard.... The reason for this 
difference between the -listings' level of 
severity and the statutory standard is that, 
for adults, the listings were designed to 


^ Elimination of the IFA test would terminate aid to the 
following disabled children in these states based on June 1994 
enrol Iment figures ; 


Cal. 

15, 500 

MI . 

8,500 

Conn . 

1,100 

Nev . 

500 

FL. 

12, 000 

N. Y 

18,000 

GA. 

6,000 

PA. 

12,000 

Iowa . 

1,600 

PA. 

12,000 

LA. 

9,500 

TN. 

5,000 



Wash. 

2,400 
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Operate as a presunption of disability that 
makes further inquiry unnecessary. 

When the Secretary developed the child- 
disability listings, he set their medical 
criteria at the same level of severity as that 
of the adult listings. . . . 

Thus, the listing in several ways are more 
restrictive than the statutory standard. 
First, the listings obviously do not cover all 
illnesses and abnormalities that actually can 
be disabling .... When the Secretary 
published the child-disability listings for 
comment in 1977, he described them as 
including only the "more common impairments" 
affecting children. . . . 

Second, even those medical conditions that 
are covered in the listings are defined by 
criteria setting a higher level of severity 
chan the statutory standard, so they exclude 
claimants who have listed in^airments in a 
form severe enough to preclude substantial 
gainful activity, but not quite severe enough 
to meet the listings ievel--chat which would 
preclude any gainful activity. Third, the 
listings also exclude any claimant whose 
impairment would not prevent any and all 
persons from doing any kind of work, but which 
actually precludes Che particular claimant 
from working, given its actual effects on him- 
such as pain, consequences of medication, and 
other symptoms that vary greatly with the 
individual--and given the claimant's age, 
education, and work experience. Fourth, the 
equivalence analysis excludes claimants who 
have unlisted impairments, or combinations of 
impairments, that do not fulfill all the 
criteria for any one listed impairment. Thus 
there are several obvious categories of 
claimants who wold not qualify under the 
listings, but who nonetheless would meet the 
statue ory standard . 

Zeblev . 110 S.Ct. 865, 892-93 (19901. 

The Supreme Court went on to explain chat: 

For adults . these shortcomings of the 
listings are remedied at the final, vocational 
steps of the Secretary's test. A claimant who 
does not qualify for benefits under the 
listings, for any of Che reasons described 
above, still has the opportunity to show that 
his impairment in fact prevents him form 
working .... 

For children, however, there is no similar 
opportunity. Children whose impairments are 
not quite severe enough to rise to Che 
presumptively disabling level set by the 
listings; children with impairments that might 
not disable any and all children, but which 
actually disable them, due to symptomatic 
effects such as pain, nausea, side effects of 
medication, etc., or due to their particular 
age, educational background, and 
circumstances; and children with unlisted 
impairments or combinations of impairments 
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that are not equivalent to any one listing-- 
all these categories of child claimants are 
simply denied benefits, even if their 
impairments are of “comparable severity" to 
ones that would actually (though not 
presumptively) render an adult disabled. 

Zeblev . 110 S.Ct. at 894. 

In a note the Court pointed out that: 

Enpirical evidence suggests that the 
rigidity of the Secretary's listings-only 
approach has a severe impact on child 
claimants. There are many rare childhood 
diseases that cannot meaningfully be compared 
with any of the listings. AMA Brief 6, 25 (it 
is unlikely “that any physician could make 
meaningful comparisons between extremely rare 
diseases and the set medical criteria listed 
by the Secretary"). Moreover, the listings- 
only approach disregards factors such as pain, 
side effects of medication, feeding problems, 
dependence on medical equipment, confinement 
at home, and frequent hospitalization, that 
vary with each individual case. A recent 
study prepared for the Department of Health 
and Human Services suggests that children with 
multiple impairments, young children who 
cannot be subjected to the clinical tests 
required by the listings criteria, and 
children whose impairments have a severe 
functional impact but which do not match 
listings criteria are often denied benefits. 

H. Fox & A. Greaney, Disabled Children's 
Access to Supplemental Security Income and 
Medicaid Benefits (1988) . 

A Celling example of the effect of the 
listings-only approach is found in WiDcinson 
ex rel. Wilkinson v. Bowen . 847 F. 2d 660 
(CAll 1987) (child with rare liver disorder 
causing severe swelling, food allergies, and 
fever, and requiring constant care and 
confinement at home, does not quality for 
benefits because his impairment does not meet 
or equal the criteria for any listing); see 
also Zeblev ex rel Zeblev v. Bowen , 855 F. 2d 
67 (CA3 1988) (plaintiff Zebley denied 
benefits, despite evidence of congenital brian 
damage, mental retardation, development delay, 
eye problems, and musculoskeletal impairment, 
because his condition did not meet or equal 
any listing) . _ 

The disparity in the Secretary's treatment 
of child and adult claimants is thrown into 
sharp relief in cases where an unsuccessful 
child claimant, upon reaching age 18, is 
awarded benefits on the basis of the same 
impairment deemed insufficient to qualify him 
for child disability benefits .... 

Zeblev. 110 S.Ct. at 894, n.l7. 

This Committee should be informed of the children denied in 
the past without an IFA test. Below are representative examples of 
children with Down syndrome, severe hydrocephalus, mental 
retardation, uncontrolled diabetes, Hirschsprung's Disease, 
anorectal atresia, severe asthma, cystic fibrosis, attention 
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deficit hyperactivity disorder, spina bifida nyelomeningocele, all 
denied under the medical Listings. They appeared in the September. 
1989 Amicus Brief in the Supreme Court of the Children's Defense 
Fund, Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, Spina Bifida Association, 
Tourette Syndrome Association and other groups: 

PBRLA ACOSTA is two years old and lives in California. She 
has Down syndrome and is severely development ally delayed. She 
functions in the nine to ten month level in speech and 
communication sl^ills and at the fifteen to eighteen month level in 
other areas. Her school reports that, because of her severe delay 
in the area of communication, Perla can be expected to demonstrate 
a verbal IQ of 59 or below when she is old enough to test . 

Perla has been denied SSI on the basis that she has to 
demonstrated a 50% delay in all areas of development as required by 
20 C.F.R. Part 404, Subparc P. Appendix 1 ("Listings") §112. 05A. 
(Determination dated January 26, 1989) . Her request for 
reconsideration is pending. 

KSNYABA ALES is almost two years old and lives in Mississippi . 
She was born with severe hydrocephalus which occurs when 
cerebrospinal fluid can't exit the brain. In Kenyada's case, a 
shunt was implanted to enable the excess fluid to drain from her 
head into her abdomen. In her first 15 months of life, Kenyada 
suffered three shunt failures which required hospitalization and 
surgical intervention. Kenyada shows signs of brain damage 
including developmental delays, hemiplegia, and vision problems, as 
well as symptoms associated with shunt problems including 
headaches, non-responsiveness, and abdominal tenderness. 

Kenyada has been denied SSI benefits. An Administrative Law 
judge determined that her impairments do not meet or equal the 
childhood listings (Decision dated May 11, 1989) . Her case is 
pending before the Appeals Council. 

DAWH BOtJCHER is nineteen years old and lives in Vermont. She 
reached majority during the time chat her claim was on appeal. 
Therefore she is claiming child benefits for the period before she 
reached her eighteenth birthday and adult benefits for the period 
thereafter. Ms. Boucher suffers from borderline retardation but 
her adaptive functioning is consistent with the mild range of 
mental retardation. She also has learning impairments, a speech 
impairment, a mixed personality disorder with dependent and 
avoidant features, and an anxiety disorder. In addition, she 
suffers from depression, allergic rhinitis, headaches, and fainting 
spel Is . 

The federal district court has denied Ms. Boucher's claim for 
child benefits but has remanded her claim for adult benefits to 
determine whether she can perform work that exists in the national 
economy. Boucher v’. Bowen . No. 87-183 (D. Vermont Order dated July 
20, 1988.) The court denied the claim' for child benefits on the 
basis that her impairments do not^meet or equal the Listing of 
Impairments. Under current regulations. Listings, §112. 05C, her 
adaptive functioning level and her other impairments cannot be 
considered because her IQ score is above 69. Boucher v. Bowen . 
supra . Magistrate's Report and Recommendation (June 9, 1988). 

CHERYL CAUDILL is fourteen years old and lives in Kentucky. 
She was diagnosed as diabetic in February, 1988. Over the 
following year she was hospitalized several times with uncontrolled 
diabetes. Her hospital stays ranged from a few days to a week or 
more. Even when she was in the hospital, the insulin therapy was 
inadequate to control the diabetes. She also experienced seizure- 
like symptoms and emotional problem. Cheryl has been denied SSI 
benefits and now has an appeal pending in federal court. Caudill 
v. Sullivan No. 89-180 (E.D. Ky. filed July 14, 1989). 

SARA CHASE is four years old and lives in Vermont. She was 
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born with Hirschsprung's Disease, a congenital abnormality of the 
large bowel. By the age of three and one half months, Sara had 
been through two major surgeries. Since that time, she has had 
worsening problems of entero colitis, granuloma, severe cramping, 
malabsorption syndrome, and dysmotility disorder. She also 
experiences problems of fecal incontinence, abdominal distention, 
intermittent diarrhea, intermittent rectal bleeding, fissures, 
eating difficulties, appetite loss, and weight loss. In 1988 
alone, Sara was hospitalized five times. In March of 1988, she was 
started on an enteral feed system hy means of a naso-gastric feed 
tube. The feed tube must be in place 24 hours a day and is hooked 
up to an infusion pump at least three times. 

Sara has been denied SSI twice on initial application. She is 
now pursuing her case through the administrative process . 

JSMNIFER COX is six years old and lives in Iowa. Jennifer 
suffers from anorectal atresia, an congenital anomaly of the bowel, 
which required her to have a colostomy. Additional surgery 
resulted in relocation of the anus and closure of the colostomy. 
However, she has continuing difficulty with constipation and bowel 
dysfunction, and further surgery has been recommended. She 
currently requires daily enemas, suppositories, and adherence to a 
strict diet to enable her to have bowel movements. In addition, 
Jennifer suffers from chronic urinary tract infections and is 
unable to sense when her bladder is full. As a result of these 
problems, Jennifer is not yet toilet trained. She also suffers 
from Duane's syndrome, an eye muscle deficiency, which prevents her 
from moving her eyes Co look to either side. As a result, she 
lacks peripheral vision. Her mother reports Chat she must 
constantly lean sideways to see and that she runs into walls 
because she cannot seen them. 

Jennifer has been denied SSI benefits. Aj) Administrative Law 
Judge determined chat her impairments did not meet or equal the 
listings. He said that her case must be judged solely on the 
objective medical evidence and not on other factors, which are 
applicable only to adult determinations. {Decison dated December 
28, 1988.) 

BIAXS DBHITT is 13 years old and lives in Texas. Blake 
suffers from asthma, obesity, and childhood migraine. In 1981, 
after he began caking Prednisone, a cortisone-like anti- 
inflammatory medication, he began to gain weight very quickly. In 
1986, his physician concluded that he was unable to engage in any 
strenuous activity because of congenital tracheal malasia and acute 
asthmatic bronchitis with chronic lung disease. Blake's blood 
pressure has risen as high as 190/110, and he has suffered severe 
headaches, vertigo, hypertensive encephalopathy, and nose bleeds. 
Blake has continued to gain weight-, and at the time of his hearing 
before an Administrative Law Judge, at age eleven, he weighed 241 
pounds . 

Blake was found to be diabled from June 13, 1978 through 
December, 1982 but has been denied SSI benefits on reapplicaton for 
benefits filed January 1, 1984. His appeal is pending in the Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, DeWitt v. Sullivan . Case No. 89- 
5559 . 


RICHARD DOONB is seven years old and lives in Pennsylvania. 
Richard suffers from asthma, which was diagnosed in 1984. By the 
cimehis case was submitted to the Appeals Council in 1988, Richard 
had been hospitalized six times and had received emergency room 
treatment twenty times. He ahs been suing a breathing machine for 
several years, and at the time of his hearing, he was using it four 
times a day for one half hour each time. He us taking Slobid, 
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Alupenc, and Predatson, and has reqiured parenteral* medication 
during his athma attacks. Richard missed 67 days of his eight 
month preschool program during the 1986-87 school year, and 21 out 
of 103 class days in kindergarten the next year. 

Richard has been denied SSI. A vocational expert concluded 
that Richard is disabled because of the frequency of his asthma 
attacks and because he required home nebulizer treatments to 
maintain adequate ventilation. However, the Adminstrative Law 
Judge determined that Richard did not meet the Listing of 
Imapirments becasue the rate of hospitalization had decreased 
recently and becasue his medical condition between hospitalizations 
was not sufficiently severe. (Decison dated March 23, 1988), 
Richard's case is now before the Appeals Council. 

YOLANDA DOWDY is thirteen years old and lives in Pennsylvania, 
Yolanda is in an EMR (Educable Mentally Retarded) class at school . 
Although her full scale IQ is in the upper range for EMR students, 
her academic achievement is in the lower range. Her language 
development and communication skills are extremely deficient . She 
wets and soils herself during the day at school. At home she is 
unable to do age appropriate tasks such as doing the dishes and 
taking out the garbage. She has also exhibited antisocial 
behavior . 

Yolanda has been denied SSI benefits. She is awaiting the 
outcome of her June 15, 1989 hearing on remand from the Appeals 
Counci 1 . 

AMY GIFFORD is eight years old and lives in Vermont. She has 
a full scale IQ of 7i. and she demonstrates significant delays in 
visual-motor abilities, visual -perceptual abilities, language 
skills and articulation. Unlike children with mild retardation who 
do not have other problems. Ainy needs to be helped with self-care 
skills, part icularly bathing, toileting, and dressing herself . She 
is unable to match clothing and to consistently brush her hair. 
Her ability to retain information is limited. She does not 
understand money and is not able to tell that there are five 
pennies in a nickel. She is unable to add simple numbers without 
counting on her fingers. 

Amy also has a speech impairment, which, in combination with 
her memory difficulties make conversation difficult. She has 
developed some behavior problems, possibly as a result of 
frustration in communication. School records indicate that she 
also suffers from hyperactivity and inattention. She finds it 
difficult to stay on task, wanders around the room, and becomes 
easily frustrated with lengthy problems. 

Amy has been denied SSI benefits. The initial denial 
acknowledged that she had learning problems but concluded that her 
impairments were not severe enough to meet the special medical 
requirements for child's disability benefits. (Determination dated 
September 19, 1988). Her case- is now pending before an 
Administrative Law Judge. 

LAWRBMCB QREATKBART is almost eleven years old and lives in 
New York. Lawrence suffers form a severe form of asthma with 
numerous allergies. He requires specialized treatments in the form 
of inhalation therapy, asthma medications taken by mouth and by 
injection, a special diet, and chest physiotherapy, including chest 
percussion and postural drainage. He also requires humidification 
and air conditioning. Lawrence was hospitalized repeatedly until 
his mother was able to obtain a nebulizer a few years ago. He is 
subject to frequent headaches and gastro-intestinal disturbances 
related to side effects of the medication he receives. 


* "Parenteral" refers to medication administered by 
injection. 
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Lawrence is unable to tolerate the public transportation 
system because he reacts to dust, mildew, and dirt with bronchial 
spasms. He can't tolerate being out in cold or damp weather for 
extended periods or when the pollen count is high or the air 
quality is poor without severe respiratory compromise. He has also 
been diagnosed as emotionally unstable and is undergoing weekly 
therapy at a mental health clinic. His school attendance is 
irregular, with excessive absences. He missed 53 days during the 
last school year. He has a decreased activity tolerance and cannot 
participate in most typical activities with his peers without 
allowing for frequent rest periods. 

Lawrence and his family are living in a substandard apartment 
due to lack of funds. They have frequent problems with water leaks 
and flooding which leads to the growth of mold and mildew. Spores 
from the mold and mildew have triggered asthmatic reactions in 
Lawrence . 

Lawrence has been denied SSI on initial application and 
reconsideration because his condition, though severe, is not 
disabling according to the Listings standards for minor children. 

VALBRZB HARTNELL just turned 18 and lives in Vermont. She is 
claiming children's benefits for the period from September, 1985, 
when she filed her most recent claim, through her eighteenth 
birthday on June 25, 1989. Valerie was diagnosed as suffering from 
cystic fibrosis when she was five months old. She is treated with 
pancrease, a pancreatic supplement, to aid digestion; with a 
special diet; and with chest therapy twice a day to expel the mucus 
that builds up in her lungs. She has had to be hospitalized 
frequently when her condition deteriorates, primarily due to 
serious respiratory corrqjlications chat require parenteral 
antibiotic treatment. Her hospital stays last from a few days to 
a week or more. After discharge, she undergoes intravenous therapy 
at home for another week. 

Ms. Hartwell has a chronic cough which causes frequent gagging 
and vomiting. She is particularly susceptible to colds and 
bronchial infections and often has to take antibiotics to avoid 
more serious illnesses. At age eight, she was diagnosed as 
suffering from asthma and allergies. As a result, she must use an 
inhaler four to six times a day and must take Prednisone every 
other day. The asthma has exacerbated the pulmonary problems 
caused by the cystic fibrosis, and Ms. Hartwell suffers weekly 
asthma attacks which often occur at night causing her to lose 
sleep . 

Ms. Hartwell is allergic to many substances including 
cigarette smoke, dust, moved grass, strawberries, carrots, and 
bees. She continues to be treated for pancreatic insufficiency and 
to suffer gastro-intestinal distress which causes weekly diarrhea, 
constant gas and bloating, and frequent stomach pains. In 
addition, scoliosis was diagnosed in 1-^84. This condition causes 
back pain and prevents her from lifting heavy objects. She is 
being treated for the scoliosis with prescribed exercises and with 
clinical treatments; however, she finds that she cannot do the 
prescribed exercises consistently due to her asthma and cystic 
fibrosis. In 1985, diabetes was diagnosed. At the time of her 
hearing before the Administrative Law Judge, Ms. Hartwell was 
taking over 40 prescribed medications daily. Although Ms. Hartwell 
was granted SSl benefits at an early age, the Secretary terminated 
her benefits when her condition improved. She was denied benefits 
twice in 1983 and again in 1985. She appealed the last denial 
through the administrative process and the federal court. Her 
claim has now been remanded for further administrative proceedings. 
Kartwell v. Sullivan . No. 88-74 (D. Vt . Remanded May 4, 1989). 

TERRY HOUCK, is fifteen years old and lives in Wisconsin. He 
suffers from mental retardation, attention deficit disorder, and 
minimal brain dysfunction. He is taking Ritalin for hyperactivity. 
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In addition, Terry is very aggressive, has difficulty relating to 
his peer group, and spends much time alone and withdrawn. He 
attends classes for children with learning disabilities, but finds 
school to be a struggle. Recently, doctors have determined that 
Terry suffers from scoliosis, that his right leg is slightly longer 
than the left, and that the has pelvic tilt. 

Terry has been denied SSI benefits and has exhausted all 
levels of administrative review. He is the plaintiff in a federal 
district court action which has been stayed pending this outcome of 
this case. Houck v. Sullivan . No. 88-C-1225 {E.D. Wise. Stay 
entered May 24, 1989). 

SHAWN KELLER is eleven years old and lives in Pennsylvania. 
Shawn suffers from attention deficit disorder, with hyperactivity, 
mental retardation, learning problems, and a slight speech 
impediment. His intellectual development has been measured within 
the borderline range, with a Verbal Score of 70, a Performance 
Score of 77, and a Full Scale Score of 72. Shawn has demonstrated 
a delay in visual-motor coordination and low psycholinguistic 
abilities. He attends EMR special education classes, and despite 
compliance with a medication regimen, Shawn has periods of 
increased hyperactivity when his classroom behavior is 
unacceptable. He has a short attention span, has difficulty in 
following directions, and requires one-on-one attention to keep on 
task . 


Shawn has been denied SSI benefits. The Administrative Law 
Judge found that Shawn did not meet the listings because his lowest 
IQ score (70) was above the level required by the listings (669). 
Listings. §112. 05C. He also found that the attention deficit 
disorder did not meet the level of severity required by the 
listings. (Decision dated Nov^nber 29, 1988.) Shawn's case is 
pending before the Appeals Council. 

MONISRA SMITH is ten months old and lives in California. She 
has spina bifida myelomeningocele. She was born with a sac which 
contained her spinal cord and its enveloping membranes protruding 
from her spine. This sac was repaired and covered immediately 
after her birth. A shunt was implanted to drain cerebrospinal 
fluid from the brain down into the abdominal cavity. She has 
experienced one shunt failure which required surgery. The spina 
bifida has resulted in some paralysis which affects her legs so 
that she is not yet able to crawl. The paralysis has also affected 
her bowel and bladder, and as a result, Monisha requires digital 
stool removal and catheterization every two hours. 

Monisha is developmentally delayed in all areas. She receives 
occupational therapy in her home twice a week, and in the interim, 
her mother implements an infant stimulation program. In addition, 
her complex of problems requires visits to doctors at least once a 
week. Monica's mother, a single parent, has not been able to 
return to work because of the care that Moncia requires. 

Monisha has been denied SSI. She does not meet the listings 
for congenital abnormalities, because spina bifida is compatible 
with life outside the womb and because she can be expected to 
function above the two year old level. Listings, §110.08. She 
does not meet the neurological listings, because her paralysis has 
not yet interfered with age appropriate activities. Listings, 
§111. 08A. She does not meet the listing for mental disorders 
because she cannot demonstrate a delay of 50% or more in all areas 
of development. Listings, §112, 05A. 

JBANHBTTI TOOMBY is five years old and lives in Pennsylvania. 
Jeannette suffers from severe Ivperactivity , a mild expressive 
speech delay, and delayed fine motor skills. Although she receives 
an unusually high dose of Ritalin, she manifests unmanageable, 
disruptive, impulsive, and hyperactive behavior. In fact, the 
Administrative Law Judge commented on her uncontrolled behavior on 
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the day of her hearing when she left her chair, climbed under the 
examining table, moved constantly about the room, and set off a 
fire alarm. Nevertheless, Jeannete has been denied SSI benefits. 
The Administrative Law Judge found clear evidence that she suffers 
from psychological impairments and behavior problems, but he 
concluded that these iir?)airments did not satisfy the criteria of 
the listings. (Decision dated February 15, 1989.) 

KXHIAX WSAIiOH is two years old and live in Texas. She suffers 
from Klippel-Trenaunay-Weber syndrome, a rare condition that 
produces a crippling growth disturbance on her left side. Her left 
arm is now twice the size of her right arm and colored with a 
birthinar)c-like stain. When she was 13 months old, her treating 
physician concluded that the condition will worsen with time, 
causing functional motor iir 5 )airment, reduction in mobility and 
possible respiratory difficulties. At chat point, the inpairment 
had caused spinal curvature and loss of lung volume. In 1988, a 
consulting neurologist noted that Kendra was not able to use her 
arm at all before she started to receive physical therapy. He 
concluded that Kendra's overall prognosis is not good because the 
arm will keep growing enormously in size. He also indicated that 
surgery may be necessary in the future. 

Kendra has been denied SSI benefits, and her case is now 
pending at the Appeals Council. In denying her initial claim, the 
evaluator noted that Kendra may need special care and continued 
doctor's treatment but concluded that she was still too young to 
evaluate developmentally . (Determination dated December 14, 1987. ) 
The Administrative Law Judge also found no doubt that Kendra will 
need regular medical care but concluded that because of the lack of 
findings at the listings level, he could not make a finding that 
she was disabled. (Decision dated November 29, 1988) . 


In zeblev it was the American Medical Association (AMA) and 
American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) that explained how a 
functional assessment of these children could provide SSA with a 
fairer, realistic evaluation that was in accord with mainstream 
medicine. There two leading medical groups stated: 

The pediatric literature is replete with 
examples of the in^jortance to pediatric 
medicine of functional assessments. In the 
area of pediatric research, assessments of 
children's cognitive, emotional, social and 
physical condition are routinely analyzed 
through research into children's play. . . . 

In addition, pediatricians routinely include 
among the goals of treatment of any childhood 
disease, as well as management of its 
syn^jtoms, •heip(ing] the child perform 
ordinary daily age-appropriffte activities.’ 

The view that proper stuc^ or treatment of 
pediatric illness and injury must include an 
assessment of the child's functional capacity 
to perform age-appropriate activities is well 
accepted in the medical community. This view 
takes on special inqportance when the physician 
is called upon to assess a child's condition 
according to the severity of his or her 
medical condition, "nie biological severity of 
an illness is an abstraction, measured only by 
proxies, the most familiar of which are 
physiological severity, functional severity 
and burden of illness .... Physiological 
severity may be greatly altered by therapy and 
social circumstances. For instance, emotional 
stress can exacerbate the physiological 
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severity of several fairly common childhood 
diseases, including asthma, inflairsnatory bowel 
disease, juvenile rheumatoid arthritis and 
diabetes. Partly for this reason, disease- 
specific measures of physiological severity 
are often questionable, and there is general 
agreement that such measures are of little use 
in children with, inter alia, rare conditions 
or multiple disorders. Consequently, there is 
no way meaningfully to separate a clinician's 
functional assessment from medical diagnosis 
and treatment of many childhood disabilities 
and any attempt to do so distorts proper 
medical practice. 

AMA and Amicus .ief, pp. 4-6. 

The medical groups explained why good pediatric practice 
requires individualized assessments and not listings, cookie-cutter 
like judgments: 

Pediatricians widely agree, for several 
reasons, that effective diagnosis and 
treatment of childhood disability, or of 
potential disability in the case of the child 
'at risk,* requires the exercise of 
individualized medical judgment . . . .Because 
there are so many rare diseases of childhood, 
it is \inlikely that any individual physician, 
who will see only a few, if any, such cases in 
a lifetime of practice, will become expert in 
the diagnosis or treatment of many rare 
childhood diseases. 'Hie nature of childhood 
disease thus emphasizes the need for a careful 
and cocrprehensive assessment of each 
individual child. 

Second, an individualized assessment of 
disability is inportemt because individual 
variables have a significant impact on the 
child's overall condition and development. An 
individualized assessment is essential in 
order to make adequate diagnoses and treatment 
plans. Finally, as discussed above, pediatric 
medicine serves a developmental as will as a 
treatment -of -illness purpose. Adequate 
assessment of a child's condition at any given 
time necessarily includes a broad view of his 
or her functional abilities across a range of 
developmental dimensions . To draw together 
the disparate evidence needed to make a 
coirpetent and cooprehensive diagnosis and 
treatment plan, the pt^slcian must give 
careful attention to each child's individual 
circumstances and functional abilities. 

The AMA and AAP Concluded: 

There is no basis in sound medical practice 
for the Secretary's suggestion that childhood 
disability can properly be determined based 
solely on 'medical' factors that do not 
include functional considerations beyond those 
the Secretary has chosen to incorporate in a 

given Part B listing Because of the central 

role that development plays in the medical 
evaluation and treatment of children, 
conprehensive functional assessments are an 
integral part of a physician's evaluation of 
every child. In fact, it is not only feasible 
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to include functional considerations in making 
a medical assessment of a child's disability; 
it is absolutely essential. 


The medical profession does not treat 
patients as items in categories based strictly 
on diagnostic tests and symptoms and neither 
should the Secretary in deciding whether any 
medically determinable impairment is 
conparable to another. Instead, medicine 
considers functional ability in deciding what 
treatment to pursue and so should the 
Secretary of HHS in deciding whether benefits 
should be awarded .... 

AMA and AAP Amicus Brief, pp. 21-22, 29. 

In addition, the nation's leading organizations of mental 
health professionals similarly concluded that the functional 
assessment was critical for children. Thus the Amicus Brief of the 
American Psychiatric Association, American Academy of Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatry, Association for Retarded Citizens of the 
United States and others, stated: 

In determining the extent of a child's 
disability, there is no substitute for 
individualized functional assessment. Just as 
for adults, in assessing the overall intact of 
a development or behavioral inpairment, mental 
health and mental retardation professionals 
attempt to assess the overall iiipact of the 
child's developmental, medical and behavioral 
problems on his day-to-day functioning in a 
variety of settings. The goal is not merely 
to provide a medical label for the child's 
problems, but to discover his needs and 
limitations. The critical assessment is to 
determine how his inpairments limit his 
ability to function and ascertain the 
assistance necessary to meet the needs thus 
created. This is because a given diagnosis or 
medical evaluation, by itself, cannot 
necessarily specify any particular level of 
disability or course of treatment. 

Amicus Brief at p. 21. 

The IFA test in place toady was established after a year's 
study and input from the public and a blue ribbon panel of leading 
professionals in the nation. It looks at developmental progress 
for young children and inpacts on domains of functioning (e.g. 
cognitive, motor, communication, etc.) for older children, and for 
older adolescents, a test that approximates an ability to work test 
for young adults. See 20 C.F.R. §416. 924a. 

Whereas in the past a cystic fibrosis child would be typically 
denied under the Pulmonary Listings, because hours of pulmonary 
cleansing by a parent that day of testing meant that a child 
“passed" the breathing test given for pulmonary disorders, now the 
IFA test rectuires SSA to make a realistic evaluation taking into 
account what might also co-exist as frequent lung infections and 
hospitalizations; hours of daily pulmonary cleansing adversely 
impacting on the child's normal life; and other factors showing a 
child with a very serious, life-threatening chronic illness that 
should qualify for SSI. 

The attached decision from Hawaii applying the IFA test to a 
young hemophiliac child, Justin, illustrates how without "joint 
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deformity' the child does not 'meet* the Listings for coagulation 
disorders. He is disabled because of a combination of the severity 
of the medical condition (chronic problems related to h«nophilia) 
and significant functional limitations, including repeated swelling 
of the joints making it difficult to walk and play with others, and 
precluding his developing normal social interactions and peer 
relationships. The IFA test allows SSA to look not only at 
Justin's physical, medical problem, but also the psychiatric damage 
resulting from a child's struggle with debilitating hemophilia. 
See decision attached as ^pendix A. 

The IFA test may not be perfect, and certainly its fine-tuning 
can be the subject of the Childhood Disability Commission's 
deliberations. But we cannot go back to the ore- Zeblev days with 
no IFA test present. 

3 . Avoiding SSI Child Disability Myths 

MYTH #1: Families with disabled children 
don ' t need supplementary income ; 
they only need Bvedical care and 
health related service. 

SSI has a stringent financial means test (e.g. with a $2,000 
maximum asset or resource limitation) so that only low income 
families can qualify. Parents seeking SSI generally have very real 
financial needs, many not strictly medical, with representative 
exaiTples listed below. Studies have shown that the presence of a 
disabled child in the house often leads to a wage earning parent 
having to give up employment to stay at home caring for the child, 
substantially reducing income for the entire family, including the 
disabled child. The average $412 a month grant, although of 
significant benefit to the needy child, rarely lifts the family out 
of poverty. The grant is essential to provide an adequate level of 
necessities of life, i.e. food, clothing and shelter, as well as 
the child's extraordinary daily expenses or disability related 
expenses . 

Those who would abolish the SSI grant have little idea of how 
vitally important SSI cash grants are to hundreds of thousands of 
families. For them, SSI covers the cost of: 

Over-the-counter nutritional supplements for a teenager 
with a degenerative neuromuscular disorder that makes it 
difficult for him to eat enough to maintain a healthy 
weight . 

The day care given for a very young grandchild whose 
medical condition requires 24 hour a day supervision, but 
both of whose parents must work to support the family. 

A membership in the YMCA for child with a disability so 
that he can have some fun and a positive social 
experience. 

A special computer for a ten year old girl with cerebral 
palsy who cannot speak, enabling her to comnunicate not 
only her basic needs, but also her thoughts and ideas 
with her friends and family. 


Three-digit monthly electric bills for a family whose 
child can breathe only with the help of a respirator 24 
hours a day. The family also used its SSI check to pay 
for a back-up generator that must be ready to kick-in if 
the electricity fails. 

Water bills for above average bathing and laundry usage. 
Weekly supplies of adult diapers so that a child who is 
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incontinent can attend school. 

A behavioral aide to enable a child with serious 
emotional challenges to take part in an after school 
recreation program with her friends, an option she could 
not access without assistance. 

Fees for specially trained child care providers (respite 
care) so that the parents can see a movie and leave their 
child with mental retardation at home in con^>etent hands. 

Monthly payments for a used van with a wheelchair lift so 
that a rural mother can drive her child three times a 
week to physical therapy sessions at a clinic 45 miles 
away . 

Tutoring services to assist a child with a disability who 
is having difficulties in school. 

Additional family support services such as counseling for 
a family stressed by a child with serious emotional or 
physical challenges . 

Telephone calls to medical providers, pharmacists, social 
service providers and schools. 

Public or private transportation costs for numerous trips 
{often long distances in rural areas) to obtain medical 
treatment and services. 

Adapted clothing (e.g. replace buttons with velcro 
fasteners, specially fitted shoes, modify openings or 
specially designed clothing for persons with limited 
movement ) . 

Clothing, laundry and household cleaning supplies (e.g. 
children who require frequent clothing changes or whose 
disability requires more frequent household cleaning) . 

Specially equipped vehicles to transport children who use 
wheelchairs . 

Home repairs (e.g. special safety equipment such as 
protective coverings for kitchen appliances, 
extraordinary wear-and-tear from wheelchairs) . 

Home modi fi cat ions /adaptations including environmental 
control equipment (e.g. widen doorways, change doorknobs 
to levers, add r6UTips, modify controls and switches, 
install bathroom railings and special bathing and 
toileting equipment). 

Personal assistance services (incl'uding wages and taxes) . 

Services and repairs for assistive technology (e.g. 
wheelchairs, prosthetics, hearing aids). 

Adapted toys and learning materials (e.g. special 
tricycle for a child with a physical disability) . 


Assistive technology for school homework (e.g. cotc?)uters 
with voice output. Couch screen or modified keyboard). 

Special telecommunication services/devices (e.g. TTY) . 

Co-payments and deductibles for routine medical visits, 
specialty consultations, medication, biological products, 
physical /speech/ occupational therapy, orthotic devices 
and wheelchairs customized for children not covered by 
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Medicaid, private insurance or school districts. 

Over-the-counter items not customarily paid for by public 
or private insurance such as creams for skin conditions, 
diapers for older children, wigs, special formulas/items 
for managed diets. 

The list could go on. Every family makes a different decision 
based on what they need in order to keep their child at home. The 
abolition of cash grants, or alternatives proposed like block 
granted services or vouchers would mean that the variety of 
essential non-medical needs of these children would go 
addressed. 


KYTR #2: Children with minor 
behavioral and other 
problems can now get SSI 
disability. It is too 
easy to qualify for SSI 
children's disability 
benefits . 

Children with minor problems cannot qualify for SSI. Indeed, 
the new rules have added an evaluation step to screen out children 
with non-severe impairments, with only ‘minimal" or "slight" 
irt^iacts on functioning, very early in the assessment process. The 
new rules only permit children to qualify who have severe mental or 
physical impairments having ‘sxibstantial" adverse impacts on age 
appropriate activities. See 20 C.F.R. Section 416.924a. 

Since the new rules took effect in Feb. 1991, half the 
children claiming SSI have been denied , with denials nationally 
totalling over 800,000 to dace. Since chat time allowance rates 
have sharply fallen, so that today 2 of every 3 children applying 
for SSI are denied . The system does work to keep out children with 
minor problems . 

SSA's three sets of Quality Assurance reviews (at the state, 
Regional and Headquarters levels) of allowances to children have 
shown a very low error rate, one conparable or lower than that of 
adult decisional error rates. 

Finally, there is a discernable bias among a number of people 
who think that children with various serious behavioral disorders 
are simply "bad* kids with nothing medically wrong with them. This 
bias is quite real, and needs to be addressed with education about 
the medical origins of behavioral disorders. 

mTH #3: The children's SSI program is out of 
control as shown by the rapid growth 
of the program. 

A number of understandable factors explain why more children 
are receiving SSI now: 

The GAO has found that 70% of the increase was not due to 
Zebiey but due to children with the severest mental disorders 
meeting the Listings of Inpairments, revised in 1990 upon 
congressional mandate; 


Intensified, unprecedented governmental and foundation-funded 
national outreach canpaigns to reach families and professionals 
serving them; 

The Zeblev court-ordered rc-adjudication of over 453,000 past 
denials (of which about 135,000 have been found to have been 
wrongfully denied) ; 

With the recession in the early 90 's, more children were in 
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poverty and thus income eligible for the program; 

And the new Zeblev rules, which are for the first time fairly 
evaluating seriously impaired children. 

Major decreases in allowance rates now indicate major declines 
in growth. 


The program's total enrollment of some 850,000 children better 
reflects the eligible disabled child population. In 1989 it was 
estimated by the Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law that there 
were 1 to 1.5 million children eligible for SSI.^ 

MYTH #4: Parents are "coaching" children to 
fake disability. Parents are 
abusing the system to enrich 
themselves . 

The only thorough investigation of this allegation has been a 
detailed look in May 1994 at 617 child behavior disorder cases by 
SSA which did not find one case of alleged "coaching" resulting in 
a SSI allowance. "Possible coaching" was present in but 13 of the 
617 with none of the 13 leading to an improper allowance. 

Zeblev counsel, who through an "800" number talk to thousands 
of parents around the nation, have not seen any corroborated 
instances of successful chicanery. Advising poorly educated 
parents about the SSI program's rules is not improper "coaching," 
but appears to be described as such by some hostile to the 
program. This "myth’ ass\imes that it is easy to dupe trained 
disability examiners. Disability adjudicators look to multiple 
sources, not any one person, to establish eligibility. By 
obtaining evidence from physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, teachers, therapists, and guidance counselors, and 
lay people, including SSA's own doctors, SSA's rules provide 
safeguards to prevent this from occurring. 

Examiners look to evidence over a long period of time, further 
minimizing the impact of one test or one day's behavior. Further, 
those doing testing like psychologists, are trained to detect 
feigned symptoms. Recently SSA has established a special "800" 
number for people to report anonymously alleged coaching. 

inrTB 45: Retroactive and ongoing awards are 
being misspent by parents, and not 
used for the child's benefit. 

Here again, after speaking to great numbers of parents who 
have received large lun^ sum awards, we do not see a pattern of 
abuse. Parents are spending the monies on the material and medical 
needs of the child. Indeed, they are legally required to tell SSA 
how they spent the money. 

There are non-SSI people who, .in the 1991-1993 period, 
observed SSI parents, with little income, spending monies of large 
amounts in a short period of time. "But this is understandable as 
the one-time, retroactive grants averaged $10-15,000 and federal 
law almost conpels spending in 6 months. Under a very inequitable 
provision in the law (and not anticipating Zeblev awards), 6 months 
after a lun?) sum is received, anything remaining is counted as a 
■resource" to disqualify future receipt of any SSI. Since the 
qualifying maximiam allowable resource amount is only $2,000, 


^National Health Interview Survey data of children meeting 
SSI's criteria confirm this estimate. (See Issue Brief, No. 661 of 
Nat'l Health Policy Forum, Jan. 1995). Other data suggest the 
number might be considerably higher. See Cedarbaum, “Policies for 
Children With Disabilities. Connecticut, Virginia and Some National 
Trends," pp. 8-9 (Draft working paper for Disability Policy Panel 
of National Acadeny of Social Insurance, Jan. 1995). 
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federal law unfortunately gives parents an incentive to spend down 
within 6 months. 

Rather than blaming parents, we should be seeking to amend the 
6 month provision, to allow the money to be set aside for the 
child's future needs. Now, only a legally conplicated trust, 
requiring an attorney, can be used to safeguard the money for the 
future instead of an easily established, specially designated bank 
account . 

If any parent is in fact abusing their duty to spend monies 
for the child, SSA will remove the parent as a "representative 
payee" for the child and find another responsible agent. (About 
10-15% of rep. payees are not parents.) This remedy can be utilized 
to address any such problems in individual cases . 
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soolal Sacurlty Adalnlitratlon 
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la Tai eaia or 


OLaiM foa 


Justin X. , by Suppleasntsl Sscurlty Inooaa 

Sandrslss (Child) 


(Clalasnt) 


(Hags Eamsr) 


(Social Security Huabsr) 


STXTnCOIT Of TBX CASl 

Tha record shows that on July 10, ISfl, Ms. Sandrslss ■, tha 

■other of Justin K. , tha claiaant in this case, rsqusstsd 

review of the claiaant' a eligibility ter supplaaantal ssovulty 
Incoas under the revised disability evaluation and dsteraiaation 
process for suppleaantal security Incoae olalas of children based 
on disability. The revisions ware designed to ccaply with the 
February 20, 1990, U.S. Supreae Court ruling in suillvan v. 
Zeblev . 110 Sup. Ct. SSS (1990). On Novaabar IS, 1991, the 
clalaint's aothar foraally reapplied for suppleaental security 
Incoae on behalf of Justin . The olaia was daeaed 

protectively filed as of the filing date of the original 
application for suppleaental security ineoaa, Fsbrusry 10, IfS). 
The clala was danied initially in a notice dated April 23, 1992 
(Exhibit 14) and upon reoonsideratlon In a notice dated 
October 29, 1992 (Exhibit 17). X tlasly Paguast for Hearing was 
filed on Oaceaber IS, 1992 (Exhibit IS). 

After due notice, a (tearing was held In Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
March 11, 1993. The claiaant did not appear at the hearing. 

Ha. was present at the hearing and testified. The 

claiaant was raprsaented by Mr. Philip Ana and Ms. Marion 
Poirlsr, non-attorney representatives. 
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Th* iasue batora tha Adalnlatratlva Law Judga la whatbax tba 
clalaant la dlaablad undac aaetlon iai4(a) (1) (A) of tba Soolal 
Sacurlty Aot. n>a apaolfle laauaa ara wbatbar tha elalsumt, a 
child undar tha aga of it. la undat a ■diaablllty'* and, If ao, 
whan auch diaablllty ootmancad and tha duration tharaof. 

Tha Adalnlatratlva law Judga haa carafully oonaldarad all tba 
doeuaanta Idantlflad In tha racord aa axhlblta, tha taatlaony at 
tha haarlng, and aryuaanta praaantad. It la tha oonclualon of 
tha Adalnlatratlva Law Judga that tha olalaant la undar a 
diaablllty within tha aaanlng of tha Social Sacurlty Aot, which 
coanancad on Hovaabar 8, istt, aa allagad. 


EVAmATTQH OS TMi BVTPBMet 

Tha clalaant, Juatln K. , was bom on Ootobar 11, 1981, Ba 

la praaantly 11 yaara old. Diaablllty la allagad baaad on 
hanophllla. 

Tha Social Sacurlty Act provides that a child undar ago 18 will 
ba conaldacad disabled for purposes of eligibility tor 
aupplaaantal aaourlty Inooaa If tha child auftsrs froa any 
aadlcally dataralnabla physical or aantal lapalraant of 
coaparable severity to that which would aaka an adult disabled. 

To aaat this definition, a oblld's lapalraant or coablnatlon of 
lapalmsnta auat ba so aavara that the child la not only unable 
to do past work, but cannot, considering age, education, and work 
awparlanoa, angaga In any other kind of substantial gainful work 
which axlsta In tha national aoonoay. 

Aa defined In the regulations, "eosparable aavarlty* aaana that a 
child's physical or aantal lapalraant so Halts the ohlld'a 
ability to function Indepandantly, appropriately, and affactlvaly 
In an ags-approprleta Banner that the la^lraanta and llaltatlona 
raaulting froa It rra coaparable to those which would disable aa 
adult. Spoclfloally, tha lapalraant aust aubstantlally raduea 
the child's ability to grow, develop, or nature physloally, 
aentally or aaotlonally and, thus, to attain dovelopaantal 
allestonea at aa age-appropriate rate or angaga In sga- 
approprlata aetlvltlea of dally living and self care, Including 
areas of play, reoreatlon, and sports, sdteol and aoedaalos, la 
vocational settings, and aaong pear and f sally relationships, or 
acquire the skills nsadad to aseuaa relss raasonably expected of 
adults. 

The aadloal avldenoa In tba record of this ease shows that the 
clalaant was found to have a blooding disorder at approklaatoly 
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■lx months of age. Hs raqulrsd hospital Izstlon on Hovsabsr Cj 
1983 whan hs davslepsd a haaatoxa on his forahaad which Inorsaaod 
In alia with rspaatad txavma. Ra was dlschargsd on Novaabar 9, 
1982 (Exhibit 8). Batwaan April 17, 1983 and Daesmbar 39, 1987, 
Justin was saan mors than 30 tlaas In ths aaaxgsnoy rooa, aora 
than 38 tlaas for brulaaa or othar alnor Injurlas sustalnad In 
falls or other alailar accidents. Ha was trsatad with Faotor 9, 
which controllad his bleeding (Exhibit 9) . Rls treating 
physician, Robert H. Wilkinson, H.D. , reported on Hoveaber 12, 
1991 that alnce August 198R, whan the olalaant cams under his 
care, Justin has had approxlaately <0 visits to his office for 
hsaophllla-relatad probleaai i.a., joint blaads, haaatoaas, and 
othar pediatric problanai i.a., colda, tlus, viral pneuaonia, ear 
infeotlona, and gaatroentaritls (Exhibit 39). 

Tha claimant' a aother has baai\ taught to adalnistar Factor 9 
concentrate, which has helped to reduce tha nuaber of saergancy 
room visits which ths clalaant raqulrss. The claiaant now selt- 
adminlstars hla medication while attending aohool, with soae 
asaletanca from his aother (Exh^it 27) . 

Based on tha foregoing, tha Adalnlstratlvs Law Judge finds that 
tha clalaant has a severa impairaent which lapoaaa aora than 
minimal limitations on Justin's ability to function In an age- 
appropriate manner. Ths claimant's Impairment, while severe, is 
controlled by treataant with Factor 9. There Is no evidencs in 
tha record of joint deformity. The claimant's impairment, 
therefore, does not meat Listing 107.08, Appendix 1, Subpart F, 
Regulations Ko. 4, pertaining to coagulation disorders In 
children. The record does not inoluda othar medical findings or 
impairments which would aubstantiats a finding that the 
claimant' a Impairment equals in severity Listing 107.08 or any 
othar listing In Appendix 1, 

Although Justin's impairment does not meet or equal In severity 
Listing 107.08 of Appendix 1, he has significant functional 
limitations due to his impairment. Ths claimant's mother 
teatiflad that five or six tlaas a month, all of Justin's joints 
swell. Ha uses ice packs and Injections of Faotor 9 conoantrata 
to rsduoad ths swelling. The swslling most frequently affects 
the claimant's ankles, making it difficult for him to walk. As 
noted by ths claimant's alamantary school counselor, Justin Is 
not able to participate fully in aotlvltlss suoh as physical 
eduction and reosss games because of his bamopbllla. Because hs 
Is althar excluded or must psrtioipata in an adaptive form in 
activities which would ba "normal* -for his sobool pears, his 
social Interactions and peer relationships, as wall as Justin's 
■elf sstaam, have suffered. Re is daserlbsd as ’Immature, often 
interacting inappropriately with peers and adults and lacking 
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pananal raapenaUilllty.'* Ha haa not raportad tajurlaa to 
hlaaalt and haa reaotad nagatlvaly to olaaaaataa and otbara, 
awara of hla condition, whan thay coport thaaa Injurlaa. 

Tha clalaant la undar tha eaca of a payehlatriat, Patrick A. 
Honan, X.O. Dr. Hocaan aaaa Juatln foe thacapy aavaral tlaaa a 
week. Dr. Honali raportad on Xarch 3, 1*»3 that ha haa known 
Juatin for aora than alk yaara and aupporta hla appaal for 
aupplaaantal aaeurlty Inooaa. Dr. Honafe daaorlbaa aoclally 
Inapproprlato babavlor on Jvtatln'a part, aanaltlvlty to poor 
prasaura, and raballloua bahavlora at bona (Bkhiblt 40) . 

Baaad on tha foragolng, tha undaratgnad flnda that whila Juatin 
haa baan abla to prograaa In aohool, laarnlng tha akllla Invelvad 
in raadlng, writing and aathautioa, ha haa a aarkad llaltatlon 
on hla eoilllty to aalntaln aocial functioning at an aga- 
approprlata laval. Hla ability to coaaanlcata with hla naara, 
faally aaabora, and aehool authorltiaa la alao aarkodly lapalrad, 
Ha haa at leant modarata llaitationa on hla ability to angaga In 
phyalcal actlvitlaa due to hie '^alraant. 

Conaldarlng tha aevarlty of tha clalnant'a functional llnltatlona 
dua to hla Inpalnent, tha undaralgnad flnda that hla Inpaltaant 
la of conparabla aavarlty to an ii^lnant which would dlaabla an 
adult. Tha clalaant la, tharafora, undar a dlaablllty within tha 
meaning of tha Social Sacurlty Act. 


Aftar careful conaldaratlon of tha entire record, tha 
Adainlatratlva Law Judga aakaa tha following findings i 

1. The olalaant haa not engaged In aubatantlal gainful 
activity. 

a. Tha nadloal avldanoa aatabllahaa that tha clalaant has 
haaophllla. 

I. Tha aadleal avldanee furthar aatabllahaa that tha 

clalaant does net have an lapalrasnt or coabinatioa of 
lapalraants either listed In or aodlcally agual to oaa 
llatad In AppandlH 1, dubpart P, Asgulatlons Ho. 4 (30 
cm 41«.>as and 414. *3S). 

4. Tha clalaant 'a lapalrasnt aubstantially raducaa bis 
ability to grow, davalop, sad aatura pbyaleally and 
aaetlonally and to angaga In aga-approprlata play. 
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raeraatlon, and aporta, and aqa-approprlata paar and 
fanily ralatlonahipa* 

5. Tha clalunt haa baan dlaablad aa daflnad in tha Soolal 
Saeurlty Xot, alnoa Hovaabar 8, 1983, but not prior 
tbarato (20 CFR 418.933). 


oaeiatow 

It la tha declalon of tha Xdalnlatratlva Law Judga that, baaad on 
tha application protaotlvaly fllad on Pabruaiy 10, 1983, tha 
claimant waa 'dlaablad" undar aactlon 1814(a) (3)X) of tha Social 
Saeurlty Act. 

The cenponant of the Social Saeurlty Xdalnlatratlon raaponalbla 
for authorlilnq aupplamantal security inoona payments will advlsa 
tha claimant raqarding tha nondlsablllty raqulraaants for thasa 
paymants, and if allgibla, tha amount and months for which 
payment will ba made. 

^)vjv- 

Banry K.) Tal 

hdmlnlstratlva Law Judge 
Honolulu, HI Hearing Oftloa 


April 1993 
Data 
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Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Stein. We ve^ much appreciate 
your testimony. What I would like to do now is give Members of 
the Committee here present an opportunity to pose any questions 
to you they may wish. 

Mr. Shaw, do you wish to inquire? 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Stein, I compliment you on your legal 
skills. I think you went too far, however, in what you accomplished 
and what has become now a landmark case that this Committee is 
going to have to deal with. 

We have had testimony from mothers who have come in with 
children in wheelchairs who really — I mean, these kids, if it were 
not for the extra money, these kids probably would be institutional- 
ized. And God bless the parents that will go that extra mile to keep 
those children home. 

However, we have also heard story after story about the kids and 
the crazy checks, and those are the cases that you referred to brief- 
ly in the latter part of your testimony. 

What is your opinion as to what is the purpose of the moneys 
that are paid out? 

Mr. Stein. Not every kid in a wheelchair is a candidate for insti- 
tutionalization; in fact, most are not. The SSI Pro^am has a dual 
purpose. First, it begins to pay for the absolute nitty-gritty neces- 
sities of life: Food, clothing, and housing. 

Chairman Shaw. All right. Let’s stop right there. Why would a 
child who may act weird or has an attention disorder but does not 
require any additional medical treatment, why should his parents 
have money for his food and his shelter? 

Mr. Stein. Well, many of those children need special training 
and assistance which Medicaid will not provide. 

Chairman Shaw. What if they are not getting special assistance? 
You just said that moneys can be used for their shelter and 
their 

Mr. Stein. Well, I am saying there are dual purposes. The money 
is used both to meet the necessities of life for that child — remem- 
ber, this is a poverty program. It is means tested. So you start with 
a child who is in poverty. Especially with disabled children, there 
are many studies that show that they have financial needs greater 
than other children. You start with food, clothing, and shelter for 
that child who is in poverty. In addition, that child has special ma- 
terial and services needs that are not going to necessarily be met 
by Medicaid. 

Chairman Shaw. All right. Just stop right there, and let me ask 
you a question. Don’t you think that there ought to be some show- 
ing that the parents of that child are spending moneys for extra 
needs and are not simply pocketing it? What would you say to the 
mother who is receiving checks somewhere upward to $47,000 a 
year on all seven of her children, plus her common-law husband? 
Now, what would you say to that? 

Mr. Stein. We have problems with that, and what we would say 
is — and we have a long list of reforms that we do not have time 
to get into, but we would say for very large families there should 
be some sort of family cap or graduated sliding scale of benefits. 
However, the number of large, multiple check SSI families is very 
small. That is not a representative family. But the newspapers, of 
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course, or an ABC “PrimeTime” would give us that impression. But 
the great hulk of families are not anywhere near there. 

SSI does not bring most of the families out of poverty. They are 
still under the poverty level. That is a very exceptional case. We 
do not agree with it, and we share your views, and we are ready 
to work making suggestions as to putting on a cap or a sliding 
scale. 

We also say that there should be an accountability. There is in 
the law the responsibility to use SSI checks for the benefit of the 
child; what we need is better administration of the law to get ac- 
countability from parents on how money is spent. But, again, let’s 
not tarbrush the majority of parents. 

You heard Mrs. Higginbotham from Louisiana in Mr. McCrary’s 
district, and she is the more typical parent who is sweating every 
day to do the best for her kid. She is still not out of poverty, but 
she is using every penny in the right way, and no one can question 
how she is spending it. And she is accounting for it every year to 
Social Security. 

Chairman Shaw. We advised her at this hearing, and her daugh- 
ter Allison, who was here with her, that we were not going to walk 
away from them, we were not going to forget them. 

Mr. Stein. And I remember your remarks, and I appreciated 
hearing them. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. English [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stein, just picking up where Chairman Shaw left; off, all of 
the witnesses that the Republican side of this Committee has put 
on the witness stand have all been — whether they have been wel- 
fare recipients or Supplemental Security Income recipients, in the 
mainstream of the poor of this Nation, not reflecting what we have 
seen on television here with the “PrimeTime” story that you are 
talking about. It looked like those six or seven kids were very able- 
bodied children. I did not see any disabilities. But we are talking 
about those isolated cases. 

I think we have heard from former welfare recipients today who 
want to work, want that opportunity, want to move into the main- 
stream, and we have heard from witnesses last week or the week 
before who are, in fact, welfare recipients who want to move into 
the work force, who want an opportunity to advance in life and be- 
come a part of the middle class of America and want that American 
dream that we all seek so hard and work so hard for. 

I have listened to the panel here today, and, Mr. Liebmann, you 
talk about the teenage girl that might make that mistake on that 
unplanned pregnancy. We talk about taking her from cash benefits, 
and I certainly do not think that we need to do anything in a wel- 
fare reform package that would continue the teenage pregnancy 
problem at the rates that we are seeing it in this country. And cer- 
tainly we all would disagree and think that young teenagers ought 
to finish school and plan these pregnancies when they know they 
will get married and have a father to take care of these kids. 

I support that dearly, but I am just wondering. When we see just 
the other day with the National Center for Youth in Poverty that 
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indicated that some 6 million kids under the age of 6 live below the 
poverty thresholds in this country, and we are talking about taking 
a cash benefit. We do not want to pass it on and pass it through 
to the grandmother with the contract with the Federal Grovemment 
for that daughter of hers to go back to school so she will be able 
to go into the work force, when we know about 65 to 70 percent 
of all high school graduates go into the work force on their own 
through no training programs or assistance. 

I do not think that we want to be punitive in a way that penal- 
izes children. 

Mr. Liebmann. No, no. 

Mr. Ford. What do we do to protect the children in these cases? 
Certainly we want to say to that young mother who might not have 
planned that pregnancy — and before she makes multiple mistakes 
and pregnancies before she gets trapped into the vicious welfare 
cycle — and it is very difficult, we know from past experiences in 
training programs, in programs that we have experimented with in 
the AFDC population. 

Mr. Liebmann. Congressman Ford, I think what I would say to 
that, first of all, there is no way that anyone can instantly reform 
what happens to a 6-million person welfare population. It seems to 
me the best thing you can do is focus upon the new cases of unwed 
mothers and say with respect to those new cases, which in any 
community are not that numerous, that if you want assistance 
from the State, you will enter a maternity home for a period of 6 
months or thereabouts, and thereafter when you get out of the ma- 
ternity home, the State will have a per capita grant for you that 
it can use in different ways for different people, depending upon 
whether the person is living at home or living independently. 

Mr. Ford. Are you suggesting that all teenage pregnancies 
should be placed into this home? 

Mr. Liebmann. I am suggesting — I would not go quite that far, 
but I would go nearly that far. I think I would go so far as to say 
that any teenager who is living in a home headed by a mother who 
is herself a welfare recipient or who is living independently should 
go into a home for a period of 6 months. And you are not looking 
in most large cities at enormous numbers here. 

Mr. Ford. What would be defined as a welfare recipient? The 

AFDC cash benefits? Or would food stamps 

Mr. Liebmann. AFDC. 

Mr. Ford. Just AFDC. 

Mr. Liebmann. Yes. That would be my definition. 

What that would translate to in a city like Washington or Balti- 
more is about 1,500 cases a year, new cases a year. And if each one 
went into a home for 4 months, you would need 500 beds. And that 
is not a large number to generate, because in any large city there 
are resources that can be used for that. 

I read the other day in Baltimore that there is an oversupply of 
50 percent in the number of hospital beds in Baltimore. We have 
empty hospitals. We have empty wings of hospitals. We have hous- 
ing projects. We have RTC foreclosure property. We have HUD 
foreclosure property. 

If cash payments are made available in respect to mothers for a 
period of maternity home care, it would not be difficult to create 
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the necessary institutions quite quickly if there were 1 year’s lead 
time. And I cannot think of a better investment and I would 
strongly recommend to the Committee that it do something that I 
do not think it has done to date; that is, devote a half-day to invit- 
ing in here representatives of maternity homes, both the large, 
long-established homes that are more expensive, and also the 
small, 5- and 6-person homes that have been established in quite 
a large number under church auspices in recent years 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Liebmann. 

Mr. Liebmann [continuing]. That operate on very modest budgets 
but do a tremendous amount of good in the lives of these young 
women and their children. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. And that would be for the mother and the child, right? 

Mr. Liebmann. Yes. Now, I am not suggesting orphanages. 

Mr. English. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Liebmann. Far from it. Thank you. 

Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, let me just state this for the record. 
I have been here 8 hours today, and this is a very critical issue 
that I have before the Chairman and trying to negotiate with your 
side of the aisle as it relates to group homes or something on this 
order. With all due respect, and I know the hour is late, we all are 
somewhat overworked today, but I certainly do not want to go over 
my time, but I would ask that the Chair would be a little bit more 
lenient in that gavel in some of these questions. They have waited 
all day. I know we are tired on this side of it, but I have been here 
8 hours today, and I am just going to ask for a little respect for 
the Chairman of the Committee when I do go over. I am going to 
try to keep it within 5 minutes, and I think I have abided by that 
all day today. But there are some of these issues that we are going 
to be wrestling with, and we will not have an opportunity to have 
all of these experts to appear before this Committee as we mark 
up maybe 10 days from now. 

Mr. English. Certainly. And the Chairman certainly wishes to 
extend to the Ranking Minority Member all respect, and I have 
veiy much appreciated his questioning today. 

Mr. Nussle will inquire. 

Mr. Nussle. No further questions. 

Mr. English. The Chair would like to thank the members of this 
panel for their contributions today and for the time they have 
taken to spend, and we will include any additional materials as 
part of the record. We will now dismiss this panel and bring on the 
last one. 

Mr. Nussle [presiding]. The final panel for this evening includes: 
Rodney Leonard, executive director of the Community Nutrition In- 
stitute; Dazzella Gamer, member of the Coalition to Stop Welfare 
Cuts, from Homestead, Pennsylvania — and please excuse me if I 
mispronounced your names. You can help me when we get to that 
point. Dr. Clarissa Pinkola Estes, from Denver, Colorado; Deepak 
Bhargava, director of Public Policy, Center for Community Change; 
and Kevin Aslanian, national facilitator for the National Welfare 
Rights and Reform Union. 
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I want to thank you all very much for coming and participating 
in this hearing tonight. You are our last panel, so you have a lot 
of — ^you have an opportunity to get in the last word, so to speak. 
We are in a 5-minute rule, as you have been watching, which 
means we would like to invite you to summarize yovm testimony. 
Your written testimony will be made part of the record by unani- 
mous consent, and if you would help us out by taking about 5 min- 
utes to summarize your testimony, we will hear from Rodney Leon- 
ard, executive director for the Community Nutrition Institute. 

STATEMENT OF RODNEY E. LEONARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMUNITY NUTRITION INSTITUTE 

Mr. Leonakd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I commend the Com- 
mittee for its patience and stamina, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. 

I would like to indicate that we are immensely concerned about 
the efforts to block grant food programs and to cash out food pro- 
grams, because we see this as essentially ending the hunger pro- 
grams and restoring hunger in America. 

Hunger is a form of tyranny because hunger is a political choice. 
The British chose hunger over food assistance for the Irish during 
the potato famine. Stalin used hunger as a tool to terrify and in- 
timidate the Russian people. Mao did it to the Chinese. And Afri- 
can rulers today use hunger as a political weapon against their 
own people. 

The United States has opted to eliminate hunger. The American 
people and Congress chose to do this 35 years ago. Now Congress 
is considering whether to change its mind, and the proposal now 
before this Committee calls for me elimination of food programs as 
a means to provide some $30 billion in budgetary savings over the 
next 5-year budget cycle. 

I would like to offer for the Committee’s consideration an alter- 
native. It also provides $30 billion in budgetary savings, but will 
maintain food programs. It will meiintain benefit levels at the com- 
munity as they are now, and it will protect American families, chil- 
dren, infants, and elderly against the tyranny of hunger in Amer- 
ica. 

The alternative consists of three parts: First, we are proposing 
that the implementation of the Anti-Hunger Act of 1993 be halted 
at the end of the current fiscal year. The legislation will increase 
food program spending by $2.5 billion through fiscal year 1998, but 
nearly all of the spending will occur in the last 2 years of that pe- 
riod. If that aspect of the program is halted, that is, implementa- 
tion is halted, no food is going to be taken away from any person, 
but we will eliminate future annual program costs of nearly $2 bil- 
lion a year, or over $10 billion in the next 5 years. 

Second, we are proposing that section 809 of the Federal Tax 
Code be repealed. This is an annual entitlement for a small num- 
ber of mutual life insurance companies. Under the provision of this 
bill, this legislation, they are entitled to avoid or evade pajrment of 
between $2 and $2.5 billion in Federal income taxes. The diversion 
of Federal revenues to corporations through ineffective tax policies 
is as much a spending decision by Congress as whether to increase 
or to eliminate food program costs. 
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The Ways and Means Committee can adopt this proposal now, 
and it will generate $12 billion or more in revenues over the next 
5 years that otherwise will be lost. 

A third recommendation is that appropriations for the Food 
Stamp Program be reduced in budget projections to reflect the drop 
in program participation as the national economy continues its re- 
covery from the last recession. Participation can be expected to de- 
cline from the 28 million peak last March by an average of 3 to 4 
million persons annually over the next 5 years as personal incomes 
increase with economic growth. The smaller number of participants 
will lower proCTam costs about $3 billion a year and reduce budg- 
etary costs by $15 billion over the next budget cycle. 

The alternative demonstrates that the Committee and the Con- 
gress can lower budgetary costs by nearly $40 billion through a 
combination of actions, and that Congress has a choice between the 
tyranny of hunger and the policy of eliminating hunger that has 
served the Nation well over the past 35 years. I urge the Commit- 
tee to hold a steady, a decent, and a humane course. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony by Rodney E. Leonard, Executive Director of tbe Community 
Nutrition Institute, prepared for debvety b^ore tbe Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, Thursday, February 2, 1995. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 

Hunger is a form of tyranny; and, like tyraimy, requires eteraal vigilaitce. 
Hunger is a harsh coriditioa and can be a tool to punish the poor. For some, 
tbe condition is a means to distinguish themselves as superior to those deemed 
less deserving. But hunger is a form of tyranny because hunger is a political 
choice. The British chose hunger over food **«**»«x**^ for tbe Irish during tbe 
potato famine; Stalin used hunger as a tool to Mrify and intimidate the Russian 
people, as did Mao in the Chinese funiaes of the 29505 and 1960s; Afiican 
rulers still use hunger as a political weapon against their own people. Food 
stocks were available in all these situations, but a political decision was made 
to opt for hunger. No food shortages exist here in America, nor does tbe U.S. 
lack tbe resources to end hunger and malnutrition, as the American people and 
Congress chose to do 35 years ago. 

However, Congress is now considering whether to change its mind. The 
proposal now before this committee calb for tbe eiimination of food programs 
as a means to provide some S30 bilUtm in budgetary savings over the next five 
year budget cycle. 1 would like to offer for tbe committee's conridoation an 
alternative. It also provides $30 biUion in budgetary savings, but will maimain 
(he food programs and protect families, children, infants and tbe elderly against 
tbe tynumy of hunger in America. 

Once present, hunger is hard to eliminate, h has taken the United States 35 
years to eliminate hunger and malnutrition as a poverty induced condition in 
America. Tbe absence of malnutrition as a visible symptom of poverty is 
celebrated, however, in proposals to abolish the programs which made possible 
the achievement Ccmgiess is now considering wfaetfaer to observe the 35tfa 
anniversary of tbe food stamp pro g r am by ending it together with pro g r am s to 
provide meals to children in schools and day care, to suj^lement the ^ets of 
infants and pregnant women and to provide meals for elt^ly Americans, 
including those who receive borne delivered meals which enable them to live 
independently in their homes. 

The legislation now before this subcommittee proposes to merge all food 
programs into a single block grmt which would be allocated among the states 
and territories. The IVuiding level in the block grant would be capped - i.e., it 
could go no higher — and would be reduced in increments over t^ next five 
years, starting with a $6 billion reduction in fiscal 1996. 

The federal budget for food programs is about $42 billion in tbe current fiscal 
year, with some $25 billion allocated to food stamps. Nearly 27 million 
persons currently receive food stamps, over hiUf of whom are children under 
age 16, and tliey would bear the brunt of the proposed cuts. Meab - both 
breakfast and lunch — are served daily to more than 25 million children in 
public and private schools, and over half are served at no or nominal cost to 
children in families with low or moderate incomes. Some 7 million inhuits. 
nursing motliets and pregnant women obtain a more nourishing diet today than 
would otherwise be possible because of the WIC (womens, infants and 
children) program. Over 4 million elderly Americans participate each year in 
the nutrition program for older Americans, nearly ne million of whom are 
home'bound but live at horn? btfause of home delivered ir'rals and related 
services. 
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The impact of these programs is visible today in the absence of malnutrition, 
but the condition will return quickly and cruelly in every city and state across 
the nation. The return of hunger and malnutrition will be measurable as a 
medical problem, school children will be denied a meal, infant deaths will rise, 
and more elderly residents will be forced into rest homes. Many parents will 
be forced to ctuMse between keeping their home or feeding their children 
because family income for a significant number of Americans does not cover 
both rent and food. 

In the haste to enact the Contract for America, the House of Representatives is 
caught in a tragic irony; food programs epitomi^ the goals the Contract seeks 
to fulfill. Nearly all the funds appropriated are returned to the community as 
services to local residents; the federal regulations do not impose bureaucratic 
controls but instead insure eligible individuals and families receive vital 
services without discrimination; and, the federal hmds enable the local 
community to provide access for all its residents to a nourishing diet, an 
objective that otherwise is unattainable. The programs are a fwctioning 
partnership between federal and state government, underscoring the fact that 
government can work to help citizens to achieve what they cannot or are unable 
to do for themselves. 

There is an alternative to the tyranny of hunger in America. This alternative 
will provide more than S30 billion in lower budgetary expenditures — without 
increasing hunger through three simple slq>s: 

First, hall the implementation of the Anti-Hunger Act of 1993 at the end of the 
current fiscal year. The legislation will increase food program spending by 
S2.5 billion through fiscal year 1998, but nearly all the spending will occur in 
fiscal years 1997 and 1998. Halting implementation will not take food from 
any person, but instead will eliminate future annual program costs of nearly $2 
billion, or about $10 billion over the next five years; 

Second, repeal Section 809 of the federal tax co(k, an annual enutlement for a 
small number of muttjal life insurance companies. They are entitled to avoid — 
or evade -payment of between $2 billioo to $2.5 billion in federal income 
taxes. The diversion of federal revenues to corporations through ineftective tax 
policy is as much a spending decision by Congress as whether to increase (or 
eliminate) food program costs. The action, which the Ways and Means 
Comminee can adopt, will generate $12 billioo or more in revenues that 
otherwise will be lost over the next five years; 

Third, reduce appropriations for the food stamp program to reflect the drop in 
program participation as the national economy continues its recovery from the 
last recession. Participiatioo can be expected to decline from the 28 million 
peak last March by an average three to four million persons annually over the 
next flve years as personal incomes increase with economic growth. The 
smaller number of participants will lower program costs about $3 billion a year 
and reduce budgetary costs by $15 billioo over the next budget cycle. 

The alternative demonstrates that the committee and the Congress can lower 
budgetary costs by nearly $40 billion through a combination of actions, and 
that Congress has a choice between the tyranny of hunger and the policy of 
eliminating hunger that has served the o^on well over the past 35 years. I 
urge the committee to bold a steady, a decent, a humane course. 
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Mr. Nussle. Thank you very much, Mr. Leonard, for your testi- 
mony. 

I believe next on our schedule is Dazzella Gamer. Thank you 
very much for coming, Ms. Gamer, and I invite you to summarize 
your testimony. Your written testimony will be made peirt of the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF DAZZELLA GARNER, CHAIRPERSON, CITIZENS 

ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR PUBLIC WELFARE, PITTSBURGH, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ms. Garner. Thank you very much. 

Good afternoon. Honorable Members of the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Human Resources. I am Dazzella Gamer, 
and I reside in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which is in the 14th Con- 
gressional District and is represented by Hon. U.S. Congressman 
William Co 5 me and Hon. U.S. Senators Arlen Specter and Rick 
Santorum. 

Before I go any further, I just want to add something else to my 
testimony which I did not put in this document. I am 3 months 
from being 70 years old, and I would like to say to you I am one 
of those mothers who was a welfare mother in 1965. I came into 
the welfare system as a recipient of title VII, and in that program, 
the Welfare Department at that time had decided to take and de- 
velop different kinds of job training proCTams. 

Unfortunately, I got sick, and I could not become a homemaker, 
which I only knew how to do. I was a very qualified homemaker, 
because I had had 7 children in 8 years, *md that is all I did, was 
to work, clean, cook, and take my children to the hospital. 

But as a result of my not being able to move to welfare training, 
I got a job with a social service agent^y. I became a streetworker. 
I walked the streets of Pittsburgh for I do not know how long. I 
sold and (hscussed Medicare. I discussed family planning. I took 
and helped create the Rummer Head Start Program. I helped to 
take and create the additional half-day programs when it moved to 
a week program. I helped to take and be able to do many things 
at Head Start. 

I later went on to do some other things, which I will just high- 
light. 

One, I became the first black welfare mother who had no de^e 
to be the chairperson of Pittsburgh Community Action for Pitts- 
burgh, which had a funding of $18 to $22 million. I had to learn 
quick, and my children said. Mother, I never knew that you could 
talk in millions of dollars when you beurely can talk about $50. I 
said, well, sometimes the challenge is there, and if the challenge 
is there, then you meet it. 

I have had some awesome experience, and I am really proud that 
I had the opportunity to do that. I learned to understand what the 
system was, how it was controlled, and how it took so much cour- 
age to be a part of trying to get into the system. And I advocate 
t&s. I tell people that this is the greatest country in the world. And 
if you want to change the system, you vote and you get out there 
and say to your employees that I am your boss. 

Now, you might not appreciate what I am saying, but, you know, 
I get tired of people talmng about welfare recipients and unwed 
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mothers and all the kinds of things that they do and they do not 
do and how much it is costing us, a huge deficit. Well, we are not 
having a huge deficit on welfare mothers here, believe me. You 
need to take a look at some of the other costs it takes to run gov- 
ernment. 

But I do say that if we could develop programs for the teenager 
who becomes pregnant which gives her the Idnd of support that she 
can feel that she is wanted, she is worthwhile, and she can do any- 
thing. I have an example. I have a grandchild who became preg- 
nant in her last year in school. I was heartbroken. But I did not 
offer her any choices. The choices had to be hers. Whatever she 
wanted, I was willing to support her. She decided to have that 
baby. 

As a result of that, I took care of her and my grandchild until 
the time she graduated. And when she graduated, she graduated 
with her baby standing in the wings while she sung an a cappella 
song. That is a song where you sing without music. She has a 
beautiful voice. 

But she could not have made it through the system if there had 
not been somebody there to love her, to encourage her, and to be 
of support. She later went to college. She went to CCAC. And she 
also went into the JTPA Spark Program. 

I tried to encourage her to look closely at the kind of training 
that she was going to go into, because I told her that the training 
she was going to go into was obsolete before she even started, that 
she was not going to be able to get even a minimum job. But you 
know when you are young, you have to tread the water; you have 
to go out there and feel the pain. 

She finally understood what I was trying to tell her. Baby, being 
a medical assistant will not get you enough money to take care of 
you and your baby. 

So now she is thinking about going someplace else to get a dif- 
ferent type of skill. I will stop on that. 

One of the things that I say 

Mr. Nussle. Ms. Gamer, if you could wrap it up. 

Ms. Garner. I am. I am going to wrap it up. 

Mr. Nussle. I am supposed to try and keep you within 5 min- 
utes. 

Ms. Garner. I am going to wrap it up. 

Mr. Nussle. OK. Thank you. 

Ms. Garner. One of the things I do not like about the PRA, it 
is the most dehumanizing bill that was ever produced. In the first 
place, it needs to be tossed in the fire and burnt up. I saw this bill 
2 days ago, and it is 40 pages long. And if you think einybody can 
come here and take and do an indepth review on what that bill has 
and how it affects people, then they must be mighty smart. 

And let me say this here. I think if the Governors decide to ac- 
cept that bill, then they are going to be in trouble, big trouble. 

I am finished. Whatever you want, you can ask me some ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement follows. The attachments were not 
available at the time of printing.] 
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STATEMENT OF OAZZELLA GARNER 
CHAIRPERSON 

CITIZENS ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 


Good afternoon Honorable Members of the House Ways and Means subcommittee 
on Human Resources. 

I am Dazzella Gamer and I reside in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania which is in the 14th 
Congressional District that is represented by The Honorable U.S. Congressman 
William J. Coyne and The Honorable U.S. Senator’s Arlen Spector and Rick 
Santonim. 

This is an unexpected Honor to be invited to testify on The Personal Responsibility 
Act proposed legislation which is a most significant moment of life since The Laws 
permitted me to vote some 50 years ago. 

Time will not permit an in dept review of the entire PRA bill due to the time it 
became available to the general public - because those who come from the grass 
root, poor community are not provided the opportunity to review proposed 
legislation in ample time to prepare for hearings of this nature. Therefore I will 
discuss (3) Three major concerns germane to all women, men and children who 
receive benefit by the entitlement program called Aid To Families With Dependent 
Children, AFDC. The Majority of these households are headed by single mothers 
of which many are unwed due to various factors. Three provisions which must- 
must be seriously studied before PRA becomes the new Blueprint for National 
Welfare Services for poor, disadvantaged third and fourth class groups in the 
United States of America. 

(1) All unwed mothers between the ages of (18) and (21) will not receive any 
assistance for herself and child, unless, she is married to the father or marries 
some one who would adopt the child. 

♦♦♦Explain point of View 

(2) The Total elimination of all mandated entitlement programs which focus 
most on AFDC. 


♦•♦Explain point of View 
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(3) Fingerprinting of all people on Welfare and those persons who k 
eligible for Food Stamps. This group includes not only AFDC Recipients 
the working poor, and senior citizens who are eligible for Food Stamps. 


If these groups refuse to be finger printed they will be demed Food Stamp Benefits 
which they depend on to live. 


***Explain point of View 


How could or would any Government employee of the people (Elected Officials) 
be so cold and calculating to use poor Women and Children as scapegoats to 
balance the operations of the Government. It is Inhuman. 

WHY? Is there a double standard for the unborn child to right birth, but punish 
innocent women and children. Many who advocate the Right To Life for The 
Unborn Fetus Have not spoken out against This PRA Proposal. 

This room should be filled with protesters, both inside and out protesting this 
proposal. The question which needs an answer is where are the JOBS! 
JOBSIJOBS! and meaningful training to acquire marketable skills to ensure 
permanent employment. 

I implore this Honorable committee to revisit this proposed legislation and develop 
legislation that will work and benefit all peoples of this country. I encourage you 
to enforce legislation that will provide Economic Opportunities for Low and Very 
Low Income Persons. Legislation that will provide JOBS!, Meaningful Training 
and Marketable Skills. 

The U.S. Dept, of HUD has had Section 3 Laws on its books since 1968, to 
provide economic opportunities for low and very low income persons, this law has 
never been enforced. It is time that laws and legislation of this magnitude become 
enforced. 
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If this committee is truly committed to improving the conditions of this country 
then r challenge you. to develop legislation that will require every contract that is 
procured through the Federal Government, State Government and Local 
governments with any and all Federal Funding to provide jobs and training for low 
and very low income persons, as described in the Housing and Community 
Development Act, Section 3. Create Real Welfare Reform Programs that will 
work such as those outlined in the Cranston-Gonzalez Act and the "Pathways To 
Independence Project" (see attached documents). Create incentives for people to \ 
be removed from the Welfare system by providing employment opportunities and 
choices for them to become productive^citizens. You must provide jobs, support 
services and transitional opportunities before you eliminate assistance to poor 
persons. 

We all know that the real Welfare system exists within Corporate America, the tax 
breaks, tax incentives, etc. I challenge you to encourage Corporate America to 
"Give Back" To Help, To Partnership, To Create a Better America. 


Attachments; Pathways To Independence, Federal Register-Economic 
Opportunities For Low and Very Low Income Persons, Community Relations and 
Involvement Initiatives, Economic Lift, Family Investment Centers 
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Mr. Nussle. Thank you very much. I appreciate your testimony. 

Next I would hke to hear from Dr. Estes from Denver, Colorado. 

STATEMENT OF CLARISSA PINKOLA ESTES, DENVER, 
COLORADO 

Ms. Estes. Thank you. I have been a psychoanalyst for 20 years, 
and before I start, 1 need to say something about maternity homes. 
Having firsthand experience there, I refute entirely the idea of put- 
ting young mothers in maternity homes for several reasons, and I 
will not spe^lk to the emotional and psychological reasons, which 
are grave. But I will speak to the fact 

Mr. Ford. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Estes, maternity 
homes? Let me make sure I am understanding what you are say- 
ing. Maternity homes, are they different from group homes? 

Ms. Estes. Maternity homes as they were just described by a 
previous witness in a previous panel. 

Mr. Ford. Right. I was in that colloquy with him, and 1 may 
have referenced 

Ms. Estes. That is exactly the kind that I am talking about, and 
the reason that I object to it that I can speak about briefly here 
is because of 

Mr. Ford. But as you speak, would you please just talk about — 
distinguish between the group homes and maternity homes? I had 
the colloquy, but I do not consider a group home as a maternity 
home in his definition, but there was a similarity there. 

Ms. Estes. As maternity home was just described by the gen- 
tleman on the last panel, that is what I am speaking to. 

The reason that I can tell you right now, briefly, is because the 
money that it takes to fund homes would more properly go directly 
to the recipients. It is incredibly costly to fund private enterprise 
to distribute funds. As a woman myself who when I was 18 years 
old had my first child — as a teenager — I think that most of us, even 
though we had made a mistake, does not mean that we are stupid, 
does not mean that we cannot handle money, and it certainly does 
not mean that we cannot learn, within a few days’ period of time, 
if necessary, to handle it. So if you will excuse me, I would like to 
go on from there. 

Twenty-five years ago, I was either — and you decide — I was ei- 
ther what I have heard some say recently “America’s worst night- 
mare, a welfare queen” — and if I was a queen, I want a crown; I 
did not get one then — or I aun what I believe myself to be and what 
I think hundreds of thousands of other people who went through 
the so-called Great Society programs together with me are, I think 
that we are America’s dream come true. 

Now, I have a doctorate degree, and I have a postdoctorate de- 
gree. But 25 years ago, I had nothing. I am a Latina, and I came 
from a family that could not read or write. I had a high school edu- 
cation. I was the first person in my family to be able to have such 
a thing, but even so, I came to be in desperate circumstances, very 
difficult ones. 

After a divorce and with a little tiny child, I had to have help. 
Imagine a vast ocean, if you would, that had to be crossed in order 
for me to have a life for myself and my child. Well, all of a sudden 
came along a little raft on this ocean where there was nothing ex- 
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cept great waves and storms and dark nights. And this raft was 
provided by the Federal Government. 

I want to read to you briefly a few of the notes from my journal 
of that time that I have written down here: 

Food supplements, once a month I go into the most dangerous part of town, I get 
processed cheese and a big box of powdered milk. It is such good protein. 

Project Child, Federal fi^ health care for my little daughter until she is 5 years 
old, though none of us adults, no health insurance either. But I pray to stay healthy. 

Food stamps, 1 am grateful for those. I cannot take one more job. 1 have three 
already and go to school hill time. “Help Me Make It Through the Night” isn’t just 
a love song. 

No child care or day care is possible. I am taking my baby to college in a little 
carrier on my back. I am grateful to have her. At work, people hide her for me when 
the boss is coming. 

So what I am saying is that I think that for the almost 2 years 
that I was on welfare, ADC, food stamps. Project Child, supple- 
mentary food program, job training program, small grants so that 
I could go to college. State college, for the first time in my life, that 
I think I know what it takes to t^e a person who comes from the 
so-called “underclass” and to help them so that maybe they can 
cross that ocean. 

What I am asking you to do and to continue to do, is to provide 
the raft. I am not asking you to row. There is no outboard motor 
on this raft. I am not asking you to provide a yacht, just a raft for 
us to go across this great ocean that separates the classes, one from 
the other. 

See, we cannot do it without you. We cannot do it by ourselves. 
If we cotdd, we would have done it by now. 

I think that I and hundreds of thousands of other people are 
waiting for the opportunity to do everything we can do on our own 
behalf. And we arrive on the other shore, incidentally, not through 
shame or through being shamed, as I have heard some people pro- 
pose, but through pride, through pride in oiu’selves as people who 
could make it, people who could do it. 

So in the very end, I would say, that all these things given are 
a boost or a push, but certainly not a handout, rather certainly, as 
we used to say, a hand up. These helps have to continue. Money 
and management issues are always a concern. M&M’s, you know 
how we say that in business — ^M&M’s, money and management. 
But there has to be a third M in the equation, and that is mercy. 
And mercy does not mean to give things away for free or to give 
to the undeserving. It means to care. 

So you decide. I am either a “welfare queen” personified, in 
which case I want a crown, or maybe I and the himdreds of thou- 
sands of us who came through the Great Society programs, are in 
fact, America’s best dream come true. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. Dr. Estes. 

Now I would like to hear from Kevin Aslanian. Am I getting that 
right? 

Mr. Aslanian. 'That is right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. You are the national facilitator for the 
National Welfare Rights and Reform Union. 

Mr. Aslanian. That is correct, and I am the last witness and 
there are still some of us around. 
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STATEMENT OF KEVIN M. ASLANIAN, NATIONAL FACILITATOR, 
NATIONAL WELFARE RIGHTS & REFORM UNION, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Aslanian. One of the things that everybody has been talking 
about is how bad the AFDC Program is. The AFDC Program is a 
very good program that supports 14 million people in America. The 
reason kids in America do not live like kids in Somalia is only be- 
cause we have the AFDC Program, and we should be grateful for 
that. 

The AFDC Program, according to Mr. Ferrara, who was testify- 
ing this morning, from the National Center for Policy Analysis — he 
also worked for the Heritage Foundation, said the welfare pro- 

f rams cost $360 billion. That is a nice figure. AFDC recipients get 
20 billion. What happens to the other $340 billion? I guess States 
have a good time with that money. 

Now, the proposal that is on the table is to send all of this money 
to the States who spend for administration $340 billion and give 
$20 billion to the people. We would suggest that you cut that in 
half, which would leave $180 billion, give half of it to the States, 
$90 billion to administer, and the other $90 billion to the people, 
and maybe we could live like human beings and we could overcome 
poverty. 

We were very disappointed in H.R. 4 in that the bill would deny 
AFDC to children living with their families but give them AFDC 
for living in a foster care family. That is very, very antifamily. 

Why are people on AFDC? People are on AFDC because the wel- 
fare d^epartment or the State officials have not been able to collect 
child support. Had they collected child support, welfare recipients 
would have been able to be off of AFDC. In 85 percent of the cases 
the States failed to collect child support, and that is why people are 
on welfare. They only succeed in 15 percent of the cases. And what 
does the Contract say? Give it to these incompetent idiots to run 
the program again. That is just hke if I have a business and I am 
looking for a manager and I hire someone who has an 85-percent 
failure rate. I would never hire that dummy to run my business. 
I am not stupid. 

We suggest that the JOBS Program be privatized. The JOBS 
Program is designed to get people off of welfare, not to keep them 
on welfare. And what happens right now in the JOBS Program, the 
States get paid — no matter how many people get off of the AFDC 
Program. We propose that you give welfare recipients a JOBS 
voucher, and that JOBS voucher could be taken to whoever we 
want to choose to provide us with a job. If that person that we take 
our voucher to gets us a job that gets us off AFDC, they get 50 per- 
cent. If the job is maintained for 6 more months, they get the other 
25 percent; for 1 year, they get the other 25 percent. Now you have 
a program that is getting people off of welfare. 

Everybody has been talking about the Riverside County Pro- 
gram, how great it is. The Riverside Coiuity Program, after spend- 
ing millions of dollars, maybe $20 million, after 3 years, the aver- 
age person who was in the GAIN Program made $2.80 a day more 
than the non-GAIN participant. These JOBS Programs do not get 
the people out of poverty. The only people who get out of poverty 
are the bureaucrats who are running the program. 
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Finally, I would like to talk about the teenage families. Again, 
why are these teenage women on welfare? The only reason they 
have to apply for welfare is because the deviants at the State level 
are failing to do their jobs — that is, to collect child support. And 
what is the response to that? Rather than going after those incom- 
petent dumdums, you go after the woman. That is crazy. You have 
to go after the right person who is at fault. 

Thank you. The red light did not come on. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Good evening, Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee. Thank you for in- 
viting us to testify. 

I am Kevin Aslanian, representing the National Welfare Rights and Reform Union. We 
are here to offer our views on this important legislation which, we hope will positively im- 
pact impoverished families and children of America. 

Our testimony will identify what we believe are the anti-family and anti-work provi- 
sions in the current AFDC Program, which needs improvement. 

THEAFDC PROGRAM, ALTHOUGH NEEDING REPAIRS, IS NOT A TOTAL FAIL- 
URE. IT FEEDS AND HOUSES OVER 14 MILUON PERSONS, 70% WHICH ARE CHIL- 
DREN, AT A COST OF $3,000 A YEAR , PER PERSON, WHICH IS A REMARKABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

There are lot of problems with the program, for instance: beneficiaries of the program 
are treated like second-class citizens by welfare bureaucrats and the monthly benefits women 
receive to raise their children are meager. We challenge any person to raise a family of three 
on $400 a month and pay 75% of that money for rent. Remember, only 25% of the AFDC 
recipients get subsidized housing. Most AFDC recipients have to live in substandard housing 
and pay 75% or more of their monthly income. They must pay for utilities, buy food (food 
stamps run out by the 15th of the month), buy clothing for their children, and expect to look 
clean. These are major problems that call for positive solutions that should not include cut- 
ting benefits and punishing children. 

We want to express our opposition to current proposals that deny AFDC benefits to 
children living with their natural parents, which costs approximately $3,000 a year, per child, 
while ironically paying $12,250 a year, per child (foster care) for the same children who live 
with a person other than their natural parent or natural family. The graph below reveals the 
difference in costs. This cost does not include the cost of breaking up families. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ALIfGED FAILURE OF THE AFDC PROGRAM? 

The primary reason for the alleged failure of die AFDC program should be placed 
where it belongs with the Governors of each State, not Congress. It should be noted that 
States are provided with great flexibility. 

The States are failing to collect child support at an 85% failure rote which is the 
rriain reason why single women have to rely on AFDC to meet the needs of their 
children. 


85 % 

AFDC 
Child 
Support I 
FAILED to I 
Collected 
by States 



15 % 


AFDC Child 
Support 
Collected 
by States 


The following proposals are suggested solutions to these problems. They include the 
privatization of welfare programs and the dismantling of monopolies that state and local 
governments have on the administration of welfare programs. 

PROPOSED PRIVATIZATION MODEL FOR AFDC, 

FOOD STAMPS AND MEDICAID 

There has been a lot L>t talk about the privatization of services, including wel- 
fare services. For example, food stamp coupons are distributed by private or non- 
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profit organizations. In California counties receive about $120 for each application 
that has been acted upon. They receive about $60 per month for each regular continu- 
ing case carried by the worker. 

The intake worker processes about 50-60 cases a month and a continuing worker 
has a caseload of about 150 cases a month. This means the county receives $6600 a 
month (55 cases X $120 a month which is equal to) or $79,200 a year for the work of 
each intake worker. Most welfare workers receive less than $25,000 a year, which means 
that the county makes a profit of $54,200 to pay for bureaucrats. The continuing work- 
ers bring in $9,000 a month and $108,000 a year for the county, which means the county 
makes a $85,000 profit a year. With these kinds of profits, the counties treat the AFDC 
recipients like dirt. It is the recipients who enable the county to make these outrageous 
profits. 

Privatization would take the issuance of AFDC, Food Stamp and Medicaid 
benefits away from the government bureaucrats and give it to non-profit organiza- 
tions, like recipient organizations, charitable organizations or private businesses. 

The entity agreeing to operate the "Client Choice Demonstration Program" shall 
bid on the following activities . 

1. Processing applications; 

2. Processing continuing cases; 

3. Issuing replacement checks; 

4. Determination of emergency assistance; 

5. Issuance of emergency assistance; 

6. Determination of Special need; 

7. Issuance of special need. 

The State agency shall issue a request for proposal which shall inform the bid- 
ders of the amount of money that the state spends for each of the activities listed above. 
No contract shall be accepted unless bidders agree to perform all of the above stated 
activities. Once the lowest bid has been accepted, then any other non-profit organization 
can also administer the "Client Choice Demonstration Program" for the same rates of 
compensation. The entity having a contract shall obtain a bond to pay for any erro- 
neous payments made to clients. 
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PRIVATIZATION PROPOSAL OF THE JOBS PROGRAM 

The JOBS Program is designed to make AFDC families self-sufficient. Yet, the only 
performance measure, to date, is how many people are forced through the JOBS "Pavlovian" 
tunnels; instead of how many participants became self-suffident as a direct result of the JOBS 
Program. California Riverside County JOBS program, touted by Secretary Shaiala and the 
Clinton Administration, as an vivid example of a success, is a dismal failure as evidenced in 
Attachment # 1 of our testimony . The MDRC report funded by the workfare program reveals 
that after spending millions of dollars the average JOBS participant in Riverside County 
has been able to gain $2.80 a day*a sum that barely pays for the participants’ daily 
transportation. The JOBS program has failed to get large numbers of AFDC recipients out of 
poverty and into self-sufficiency. 

We propose to privatize the JOBS Program by creating the JOBS voucher program. 
Every person eligible for JOBS would receive a voucher. The participant or "bearer” will 
have the right to enroll in any entity that accepts the voucher. If the bearer is able to obtain 
employment which yields income in excess of 185% of their AFDC level, the vendor will be 
able cash the voucher in three steps: 1) The vendor will receive 50% of the voucher's value 
once the bearer of the voucher obtains employment; 2) The vendor will receive another 25% 
of the voucher's value within 6 months, if the bearer of the voucher is still working and 
receiving income in excess of the 185% of the AFDC need standard; 3) The vendor then 
receives the remaining 25% if the bearer of the voucher is still working after 1 year. 

Unlike the current JOBS Program, agencies will only be compensated for successfully 
finding employment for participants. This will guarantee that we finally have a program that 
rewards successes, not failures. 

Who will be the service providers for these vouchers? That can be the local welfare 
agency, the local JTPA Program, the local community center, the local chanty organization, an 
organization of welfare recipients and former welfare recipients helping other welfare recipi- 
ents became self-sufficient, local private employment agencies such as French and French. 
Manpower, etc. 


MAKING THE AFDC PROGRAM PROMOTE 
RESPONSIBLE BEHAVIOR 

There has been a lot of talk of about the lack of "responsible behavior” of welfare 
recipients. Irresponsibility works both ways. To make our point, we ask, why are AFDC 
recipients on welfare? Answer - because they are not getting child support. Why aren't they 
getting child support? Because of the "irresponsible" behavior of the child support bureau- 
crats who are not doing the job they are well compensated for. What kind of legislative pro- 
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posals are there to address this "irresponsible 
behavior" of child support bureaucrats-- 
reams of legislation blaming welfare recipi- 
ents for being on welfare as a direct result of 
the child support bureaucrats who are not 
doing their jobs . To propose "two years and 
out" for recipients while not proposing the 
same for child support bureaucrats is incon- 
ceivable. 

We are concerned about "government" 
defining behavior of welfare recipients. Simi- 
lar experiments were conducted after the 1917 
revolution and failed. Similar experiments are 
now being conducted upon poor families by 
sodal engineers throughout the Coimtry.This 
is very dangerous and we are concerned about 
it. We are also concerned that 95% of these ex- 
periments are conducted to the detriment of 
families and children of America. 

The most important "responsible be- 
havior" is the job of taking care of children. 
The value of parenting should never be un- 
dermined. Today, it is considered deviant to 
be a single parent who is poor and forced to 
rely on AFDC in lieu of living on child sup- 
port payments. We salute welfare moms and 
there heroic act of raising children on less than 
$400 a month on the average. It is a remark- 
able achievement. 

ADDRESS THE ANTI-WORK 
PROVISIONS OF 
THE AFDC PROGRAM. 

Under the current AFDC program, many 
women who go to work end up in a worse 
financial condition than if they did not work 
at all. We do not mean that they earn the 
same staying on AFDC. We mean they of- 
ten become homeless because of the anti- 
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work policies indicated below, and often 
they have to spend their food money for 
work- related expenses. Thus, many 
women are faced with the choice of taking 
a job and not being able to feed their chil- 
dren or staying home to make sure they 
can feed their children. To us, the option 
is clear-the primary responsibility of a 
parent to care for the child(ren). Yet, we see 
many children of working parents malnour- 
ished and hungry. This Is disgraceful and 
should be remedied. No-one should be 
worse off by working. The following 
changes would go a long way to assure 
that AFDC recipients are not worse off 
when they work. 

ELIMINATE THE LIMITATIONS ON 
THE $30 AND 1/3 EARNED 
INCOME DISREGARD. 

CURRENT LAW 

Current law limits earned income disregard 
of one-third, to a four (4) month period and 
the $30 disregard, to a twelve (12) month 
period. This has resulted in the reduction 
of the number of AFDC working recipients 
from about 30% to less than 7% 

NEW LAW 

Restore the pre-1981 earned income dis- 
regards. 

RATIONAL 

In a recent report issued by the California 
State Department of Social Services, (a Re- 
publican Administration) finds that restor- 
ing the deductions would save money in 
the long run. 
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ALLOW FOR WORK-RELATED 
DEDUCTIONS NO MATTER WHEN 
THE INCOME IS REPORTED 

CURRENT LAW 

Under current law, any person who fails to 
report earned income (and provide ail of 
the needed verification, such as pay check 
stubs, child care verification, of savings, 
rental payments, utility payments and other 
verification that State or local welfare agett- 
cies may require) on the date in which the 
monthly income report is due, the family 
will not receive their work- related deduc- 
tions, such as child care and work incen- 
tive deductions. 

NEW PROPOSED LA W 

Recipients should be allowed to receive all 
work-related deductions regardless of 
when the report Is submitted to the wel- 
fare department. 

RATIONAL 

Under current law, working AFDC parents 
are laid off or are forced to quit their jobs 
because; 1 ) they do not receive the deduc- 
tion to which they are entitled to and; 2) 
problems getting a completed income re- 
port in to the welfare department. 

Often, AFDC working parents are forced to 
take time off of work to meet with the eligi- 
bility worker just to make sure that the ‘‘i'’s 
are dotted and the “t”s are crossed, oth- 
erwise the income report will be consid- 
ered “incomplete" and the families will not 
be entitled to the work- related deductions. 

For example, in October, it the income re- 
port is considered "incomplete" by the wel- 
fare worker, the December welfare check 
will not reflect the child care deduction and 
other work- related deductions, so the par- 
ent will not be able to pay his or her child 
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care expenses and will have to either stop 
working or leave the children at home with- 
out child care. 

AUTOMATIC SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENT 
FOR FAMIUES WHOSE INCOME HAS 
STOPPED OR HAS BEEN REDUCED DUE 
TO RETROSPECTIVE BUDGETING 

CURRENT LAW 

Under current law. States operating their 
AFDC program under the retrospective 
budgeting process, use the income re- 
ceived 

in Month "A", which is reported in Month 
“B",to compute the benefits in Month "C", 
even if the income received in Month "A" 
has stopped or has been reduced and is 
no longer available to meet the basic sur- 
vival needs of the family. 

PROPOSED LAW 

Provide that, whenever the income of the 
prior month has stopped or has been re- 
duced, the state or local agency shall is- 
sue a supplemental payment to insure that 
the actual income received during the cur- 
rent month, combined with the retrospec- 
tively budgeted income, is not less than 
what the family is otherwise entitled to re- 
ceive. 

RATIONALE 

While there is no problem in providing 
State and local agencies with simplified ac- 
counting processes, it is wrong to allow 
this process to result in families becoming 
homeless, when it can be addressed 
through a provision of automatic supple- 
mentation process. 
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PROVIDE THA T OVERPA YMENT 
RECOUPMENTS WILL BE LIMITED TO 
UP TO 10 PERCENT OF THE ACTUAL 
AFDC GRANT 

CURRENT LAW 

Under current law, if an AFOC recipient is 
working and has an overpayment, the state 
agency can recoup the overpayment from 
the earned income disregards, which in- 
ciude the standard deduction, the $30 de- 
duction and the one-third deduction. 

NEW LAW 

Limit recoupment up to 10% of the maxi- 
mum AFDC benefits to which the family is 
otherwise eligible notwithstanding the 
earned income. 

RATIONAL 

This wouid stop the existing practice of 
punishing persons who work by recoup- 
ing so much money from their grant that 
they have to quit their job to pay the rent 
and feed their children. 


ANTI-FAMIL Y LA WS IN THE AFDC 
PROGRAM 

REPEAL THE STEPPARENT 
DEEMING PROVISIONS 

CURRENT LAW 

Under current law, if an AFDC woman de- 
cides to form a two-parent family and does 
this act by piaying by the rules by getting 
married, the welfare laws now attack the 
man she married by making him respon- 
sible for her children who are not getting 
child support due to the irresponsible be- 
havior of the child support bureaucrats. 
The current law will deem his income avail- 
able to the children who are not his natu- 


ral children, by taking his gross income, 
deducting a $90 from his gross income and 
deducting an amount needed to provide for 
one person on AFDC. This pufs great 
strains on the marriage. He had no idea that 
he would be responsible for the support 
of somebody else’s children. He really 
thought that the child support bureaucrats 
were responsible persons and would be 
doing their job, rather than trying to make 
him do their job. This often leads to di- 
vorce. 

NEW LAW 

Revise the law to provide that only such 
income that the stepparent actually makes 
available to the AFDC children shall be 
considered income. 

RATIONAL 

The current law discourages two-parent 
families. Our laws should encourage two 
parent families. Our laws should not pun- 
ish people who play by the rules. 

REPEAL THE 100 RULE AND WORK 
QUARTER REQUIREMENTS FOR TWO- 
PARENT FAMILIES 

CURRENT LAW 

Under current law, if the principal wage 
earner of a two-parent family work over 1 00 
hours and makes as little as one penny, 
the entire family would be ineligible for 
AFDC benefits. Current law also includes 
prior work experience as a condition of 
two-parent eligibility for AFDC. Thus teen- 
age fathers cannot live with their families 
if they have no work experience. 

NEW LAW 

Repeal the limitation imposed upon two- 
parent families which are not imposed 
upon single parent families. 
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RATIONAL 

The current law is anti-family and should 
be repealed. 

ONL Y DEEM INCOME FROM PERSONS 
WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF THE CHILDREN 

CURRENT LAW 

Under current law, some persons who are 
not the natural or adopted parent of the 
AFDC child are being forced to support 
such child instead of going after the natu- 
ral parent. 

NEW LAW 

Limit deeming of income to the natural or 
adoptive parents. 

RATIONAL 

This prevents certain men to be a part of 
the household and to have a male role 
model in the house. The change would en- 
courage two- parent families. 

KEEPING PREGNANT TEENS WITH 
THEIR FAMILIES 

CURRENT LAW 

Current law allows states to require AFD 
recipients under 18 to live with their par- 
ents as a condition of eligibility. If the teen 
mom stays with the parent, then the par- 
ents income is deemed to be available to 
the child who is the responsibility of the 
absent parent. 

NEW LAW 

If the State forces the child to stay with her 
parents, then the only person liable for the 
support of the child shall be the absent 
parent. 
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RATIONAL 

Parents resent the fact that their daughter 
got pregnant by some man and now they 
are responsible for the support of their 
daughter and the child. The child should 
be the sole responsibility of the absent 
parent and not the parent. 

CONCLUSION 

We want to make it clear that local gov- 
ernments are still part of the "big govern- 
ment" problem. State and local governments 
have been submitting false claims to the fed- 
eral government for years, without impunity, 
to obtain increased federal funding. Many be- 
lieve state and local governments are closer 
to the people, thus are more accountable. This 
is far from the truth. State and local bureau- 
crats arejust that -bureaucrats working for the 
state or local government. In fact, many 
former federal bureaucrats work for state and 
local government and visa-versa. And the 
States and local government are responsible 
for the carrying the goals of collecting child 
support. How have they performed? Miser- 
able - over 15% failure rate or more. Tlris will 
happen if States are given carte blanche au- 
thority to run the AFDC program. Maybe 
when they learn how to collect child support, 
then Congress should consider trusting States 
with the lives of our families and children. WE 
DONT TRUST THE STATES. 
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A Closer Look at the 

"GAIN: Three-Year Impacts of Six Counties" 

by Manpower Demonstration Corporation 
Report Dated June, 1994 


MDRC , a nonprofit 
corporation advocating 
for workfare by issuing 
reports funded primarily 
by welfare officials, 
released its June 1994 
Three-Year Report on 
the California Workfare 
("GAIN") Program. The 
report shows evidence 
that: (1) GAIN fails to get 
AFDC families out of 
poverty and (2) the 
escalating costs to 
taxpayers for GAIN is 
not being offset by 
increased earnings of 
AFDC recipients 
participating in the 
GAIN Program. 

1 . GAIN fails fo get 
AFDC families out of 
poverty. 



The MDRC report reveals that after three 
years and expenditures in excess of SI billion, 
the monthly increased income for GAIN 
families, compared to non-GAIN participating 
families, ranges from $7 to $86 per month. 
The Statewide average is $39.00 per month. 
This increase does not cover the cost of 
transportation and certainly does not propel 
families out of poverty. Rather, the family 
remains impoverished. See Table #l.It 
should also be noted that this increased 


income does not result in savings to 
government because of the AFDC 
income disregards of $90. 

1.GAIN participants costs per $1 
increased earnings versus nonGAIN 
participants. 

The Report also addresses the taxpayer 
cost of the earnings for GAIN and non- 
GAIN participants. The Report discusses 
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the five-year costs associated with the bureaucrats and researchers, need to 
experimentals and the controls. The insure that they continue to receive their 
’ controls " are the families who do not own monthly welfare checks, 
participate in GAIN, but still had access 

to the $24 + billion employment programs CONCLUSION 

in the U.S. 

This study proves that GAIN does not 
The Report establishes that for every tax make welfare families self-sufficient and 
dollar spent, the controls were able to earn per $1 increased income is more costly 
more than the GAIN participants. Sec to GAIN participants versus non-GAlN 
Table #2 participants. 

It is clear that our government does not The report fails to mention that the 
want all people to work. Why do workfare persons who became self-sufficient with 
proponents still talk about self-sufficiency GAIN funds are the GAIN bureaucrats 
through workfare programs? Because the and the GAIN researchers not poor 
workfare industry", which includes the families. 

COST OF INCREASED EARNINGS FOR GAIN AND NON-GAIN 
PARTICIPANTS PER MDRC GAIN 3-YEAR REPORT 
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Mr. Nussle. You did a very good job of staying within the time. 
I appreciate that. 

I appreciate all your testimony that you have provided us here 
today, and most especially I appreciate the passion with which you 
bring that testimony. Particularly, Dr. Estes, the passion of your 
experience as well as, Ms. Garner, the passion of your experience, 
certainly has something for us to learn from. 

Let me just ask you, particularly for somebody who was, as you 
put it, I believe, a welfare mom from back in 1965, why do you 
think it is we have more welfare mothers today and more people 
on welfare today — not just because there is, obviously, more people. 
Why do you think there are more today than there were even after 
all of the money that we have spent and the programs that we 
have devised and the bureaucracies that we have built? What is 
your sense from your perspective of having lived through it, as you 
have said? What is your perspective as to why it seems to be get- 
ting worse even though we do try harder? 

I think what we can all agree on is that we have been trying dur- 
ing that period of time, I would suggest. Why does it seem to get 
worse, in your estimation? 

Ms. Garner. Well, I think there are a number of reasons. One, 
our society has changed drastically as to what they say is appro- 
priate behavior. I really feel that the media asking what it means 
to be a woman, and to be a woman you must be a sex object. There- 
fore, in order to take and be a part of the crowd, you have to do 
what the media tells you. That is the first thing. 

Two, I think we have come to two periods in our lives where 
there just has not been enough jobs for people. The school system 
has failed. We have a mixed message saying I am not going to 
teach you how to use family planning in order for you to take and 
plan your life and to be ready to assume motherhood at another 
time after you have gotten certain things accomplished. That is one 
thing. Two, we have a group of people in this world who say it is 
right, the right to have the unborn fetus to be bom is a big crime. 
Yet at the same time we put all this blame on these young girls, 
whoever they be. 

Now, really, I really think that in this room every woman in this 
country should be standing here in this room protesting the dif- 
ference in our society that one receives certain kinds of approval 
and the other ones do not. 

The other thing is I think it is really a very subtle kind of thing 
that is occurring. The young lady talked about maternity homes. 
When I was in social service, very few minorities could get into a 
maternity home. Very few. I think: what you have in this country 
is a decrease of certain groups of people not having babies, but sta- 
tistics say that in 1965 there was a 2.9 percent white women hav- 
ing children that were not married. In 1994, that had risen to 30 
percent. Now, the black mother or the mother of color, she had a 
29 or 30 percent children illegitimate in 1965. She currently has 
a rate of 69 percent. 

Now, would you please tell me, what is the difference between 
the two as far as percentages are concerned? I really think that be- 
hind this whole movement there are certain people in this country 
who want to make sure that we produce more majority children for 
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adoption. And if you do that, then we are going to control where 
these children are going to be put. People do not have to go to Rus- 
sia anymore or to Poland anymore to get a baby. They have babies 
already here. And what we do today is we say that people of color 
do not want to adopt children. That is not true. I have a daughter 
who has adopted three children, and she is not married. 

But that is what I really think. I think it is our attitude. When 
I was a young girl — let me say this here — you might not even think 
you were going to be pregnant, because, let me tell you something, 
we got shipped — if you got pregnant, you got shipped someplace 
else. And your dad was going to kill you in the next place if you 
even come up being pregnant. There were certain things that you 
knew that you could not do and you better not do them. And I do 
not think we have that same kind of attitude coming from parents 
today. 

I do not think that women have — -I do not think really men have 
to be really based in the home. It is nice to have one. But if you 
look at the statistics, they say that the average man only spends 
25 minutes a day with his kids. And all the time that is put into 
rearing those kids comes from the woman. 

I am not saying it is right or wrong, but I think we balance the 
budget, we criticize the woman, and we never criticize the man. 

Now, Pennsylvania has had the law that you all are fighting to 
put in your particular act, that you must establish the parent of 
the child. Well, we have been pushing that for a long time. We got 
ourselves the most punitive welfare bills I have ever seen come out 
of Harrisburg. 

I really think that if we could talk to girls and tell them about 
what is going to happen to them in their future, men do not want 
children. Men do not want to take care of any extra children. But 
the average woman feels that until she has a baby for a man, she 
does not— you know, she wants his love. And I think that has a lot 
to do with it. 

Now, do not ask me about the solution, because I do not have a 
solution. I think women have got to set their own goals and they 
have got to be able to move on to meet the challenge. 

I appreciate the young lady here, but I also would like to tell you 
it took me 10 years to graduate from the University of Pittsburgh. 
So if you have a goal and you know what you want and you know 
it is important, you will keep pushing and keep pushing, and you 
will encourage your children to do likewise. 

You set their goals. You condition those kids from the minute 
they get here as to what you want them to do. You encourage 
them. There are just certain things that you do. You plan. You 
know, the old adage is; A lawyer’s son becomes a lawyer; a doctor’s 
son becomes a doctor. And the same thing applies to anybody. If 
you do not sit and plan for yotir children’s future, they will be stay- 
ing in the same hole that they are existing in today. 

That is my answer. I do not know if anybody else has an answer 
to it. 

Mr. Nussle. I appreciate your answer. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Dr. Estes, I am reading something now from the Coalition of 
Women in Job Training, and let me see whether or not you would 
agree with this, you and Ms. Gamer, maybe. 

It indicates here that the average AFDC mother is 29 years old, 
has two children, and 4 years of work experience. But because of 
limited skills and education, these women have often been limited 
to low-wage jobs and part-time or temporary jobs, and many single 
mothers use welfare as a source of income between jobs because 
they do not qualify for unemployment compensation benefits. 

It goes on to say that long-term self-sufficiency of women and 
their families must be the goals of any welfare reform effort. Wel- 
fare reform that simply gets women and their children off welfare 
will only increase poverty and homelessness. 

Do you agree with the coalition’s position and statement there? 

Ms. Estes. Well, without reading it in its context, I would 
say 

Mr. Ford. Just that part of the context. Would you agree with 
it? 

Ms. Estes. I understand that you are asking me if I agree that 
cutting people off welfare would interfere with their ability to ad- 
vance. If they are in a situation as you described, then I would say 
yes, because the people need a period of time, call it transition if 
you like. They need a period of time. 

I had one child. Really, even though it was hard, it was much 
easier than if I had two, and far easier than if I had three or four. 

Mr. Ford. Really what I was focusing on is education and train- 
ing. 

Ms. Estes. Education and training is essential, but it is really 
essential to train people in something besides turning hamburgers. 
It is important to train them with job skills that are for the next 
century, for the 21st century, because, as you know, our industrial 
age — I grew up in the upper Midwest, it is over, it is gone. It is 
over. 

So people who have those skills many not have as many options 
as they would like. I would like to see educational programs for ev- 
eryone, and wide open, no age limits, no year-long limits, you 
know, not 2 years here and 2 years there. If it takes her 10 years 
to graduate from college, then she should have help, and I am not 
saying thaT slje should be subsidized. I am saying that she should 
have help iSf^e way through those 10 years until she is done. 

Mr. Ford. Well, the earned income tax credit along with a mini- 
mum wage or right about minimum wage job, if you had a food 
stamp disregard and Medicaid benefits, a person would be much 
better off than drawing public assistance cash benefits and food 
stamps. The income itself in the household certainly would double 
in some States. I am from a poor State which pays low cash bene- 
fits, Tennessee, in which a feunily of three receiving $189 in cash 
benefits and about $350 in food stamps, $200 in Medicaid benefits, 
$100 per month per child, even if they receive some type of sub- 
sidy, we know only about 40 or 30 percent of the welfare population 
receives any t 3 q)e of housing assistance. 

But if you would take that and compare it with $8,800 a year in 
minimum wage benefits, with $3,200 in the earned income tax 
credit, along with a disregard for food stamps for the first year, it 
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seems to me that work would be a lot more attractive than welfare 
benefits to a welfare recipient. 

Ms. Estes. I think the titles of what they are perhaps do not 
matter so much, but the amount of money — and also when money 
is administrated by the Federal Government, one of the things that 
has been set up is that, not always but often, there are people who 
also add a psychological factor that can never be underestimated, 
and that is encouragement. They are encouraging of the people who 
they meet every day, and for myself, I actually was involved in 
eight different programs. Eight different programs. And at that 
time, there were more than that, but that was what I felt I needed. 
I could have taken more. I did not feel I needed to. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen of our final panel, and thank 
you to those people who stuck it out to the bitter end to listen to 
all of the testimony and participate with us today, particularly to 
the Ranking Member, who I understand was here most of the day. 
That is not an easy job, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for hearing 
from all of the witnesses, and I certainly would like to thank all 
of the witnesses who have testified today, and those who will be 
tuning in to hear from the witnesses who have testified on welfare 
reform. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. 

The Subcommittee stands adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 6:44 p.m., the hearing was adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MARGARET PRUITT CLARK 
ADVOCATES FOR YOUTH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Chairman Shaw and Members of the Subcommittee, I am Margaret Pruitt Clark’, 
President and Executive Director of Advocates for Youth (formerly the Center for 
Population Options). On behalf of Advocates for Youth, I am pleased to submit 
testimony to the Subcommittee on Human Resources for the record of its series of 
hearings on welfare reform. Of special interest to my organization is the topic of 
"Dlegitimacy and Welfare," the title of the hearing held on January 20, 1995. 

Advocates for Youth, a not-for-profit agency located in the nation’s capital, was 
founded 15 years ago with the mission of increasing the opportunities for and abilities of 
young people to make healthy decisions about their sexuality. We provide information, 
education and training about adolescent reproductive and sexual health to youth-serving 
professionals, policymakers and the media. 

In light of Advocates for Youth’s mission and the work our organization does with 
and on behalf of young people, particularly in the field of teen pregnancy prevention, our 
organization has a strong interest in govermnent policies directed at adolescents, be they 
parenting or non-parenting teens. To this end, I would like to share some observations 
which 1 hope you will consider as you proceed through the difficult process of analyzing 
the shortcomings of and improving the welfare system so as to facilitate sustained 
independence. 

Despite the formal title of the hearing of particular interest to my organization, 
"Illegitimacy and Welfare," I intentionally do not use the terms "illegitimacy" or 
"illegitimate" in this statement. Simply put, no child should be called or considered 
illegitimate. Obviously, not all children are bom to married people. But in a countiy 
where, ideally, the circumstances under which or into which an individual is bom should 
not determine that person’s identity or life outcome, labelling children with such a 
pejorative term is a step backwards in the realm of public policy debate. I will, 
therefore, use the terms "too-early childbearing" and "out-of-wedlock birth(s)" to describe 
the situation at issue. 

The Personal Responsibility Act, H.R. 4, cites its purposes as restoring the family, 
reducing out-of-wedlock births, controlling welfare spending and reducing welfare 
dependence. Indeed, the federal government has an interest in and responsibility to 
promote the general welfare of society. It is not, however, within the purview of 
government coercively to prevent unmarried women from bearing children. Likewise, 
the government should not de facto force women to bear children. To do either intmdes 
upon the individual's right to control her own reproductive health. 

There is an appropriate governmental interest, however, in the well-being of 
children, their health and the equality of opportunity afforded them. This means 
that where required the government should play a role in helping to ensure that children 
have the resources they need to be healthy and safe - including access to services that 
provide basic needs such as food, clothing, shelter, health care, a safe home and 
community. In the context of welfare programs, specifically Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), the government would abdicate its responsibility if it were 
to withhold financial assistance to families for meeting children’s basic needs. 

H.R. 4 proposes to deny permanently AFDC benefits to children born to young 
women under 18 years of age; to allow states to deny AFDC benefits to children of 
mothers ages 18 through 20; and to allow states to deny housing benefits to those 
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families as well. From the 'savings* that would result, states instead would be allowed to 
apply for grants to establish and operate orphanages, to promote adoption, to create and 
expand programs to discourage out-of-wedlock births, and to establish and operate 
closely supervised residential homes for unwed mothers, or to use the funds in any 
manner the state deemed appropriate to discourage out-of-wedlock births and to care for 
children born out-of-wedlock. At the same time states would be prohibited from 
spending any of these federal funds for abortions or abortion counseling. 

Advocates for Youth objects to the Personal Responsibility Act’s ill-conceived, 
anti-family, anti-youth, and anti-poor approach to reforming the welfare system. We do 
find some solace in the recent remarks of Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole (R-KS), 
who indicated that he does not support cutting off welfare payments to mothers under 18 
who are in need of welfare benefits.’ While there are many other provisions of the bill 
that disturb Advocates for Youth, I will confine my remarks to the above-mentioned 
areas which fall most directly within my organization’s mission. 

Since its inception in 1980, Advocates for Youth has studied the issues of teenage 
pregnancy and out-of-wedlock teenage childbearing and effective ways to address both 
issues. You will note that I refer to these as two distinct issues because, although they 
are clearly related, each has unique causes and solutions. Teenage pregnancy does not 
necessarily lead to teen childbearing. Those cases where it does provide some important 
information about the complex problem of teen childbearing. 

The punitive proposals contained in H.R. 4 are based on the erroneous notion 
that there is a direct causal relationship between welfare dependency and out-of-wedlock 
births, particularly births to teens. We know that welfare, including AFDC, is not the 
cause of teenage pregnancy and childbearing. Poverty, poor schools, inadequate health 
care, lack of access to family planning services, lack of knowledge about sexuality, sexual 
abuse, parental neglect and lack of hope for the future are some of the myriad causal 
factors underpinning this nation’s escalating number of teenage pregnancies. Welfare 
may enable many young women to support the results of poor decision-making or non- 
decision-making, in some cases. But AIDC payments themselves do not prompt the 
majority of adolescent girls to become pregnant or to give birth. Once we debunk these 
fast growing myths and appreciate why young women, especially poor young women, 
become pregnant and choose to have children, then we will be able to move toward 
stemming the rising tide of too-early childbearing. 

The first step in addressing the problems of adolescent pregnancy and 
childbearing is to acknowledge the reality of teenage sexual activity. The statistics on 
teenage sexual activity should be of some help in that regard. Approximately one-third 
of 15-year olds in the United States have had sexual intercourse. Thirty-two percent of 
females and 58 percent of males age 16; 51 percent of females and 67 percent of males 
age 17, and 70 percent of females and 79 percent of males age 18 report having had 
intercourse.’ Looking at rates of sexutd activity broken down by race and ethnidty we 
see the following trends. Among unmarried 15- to -19-year-old males, 81 percent of 
African Americans, 60 percent of Latinos and 57 percent of European Americans have 
had sexual intercourse.’ Among unmarried females ages 15 to 19, 61 percent of 
African-Americans, 49 percent of Latinos, and 52 percent of European Americans have 
had sexual intercourse.'* Research has shown that the younger a woman is at the time 
of her first sexual experience, the more probable it is that the encounter was forced, that 
is, took place without her consent. Seventy-four percent of women who had intercourse 
before age 14 and 60 percent of women who had intercourse before age 15 report that it 
was involuntary.’ 

The decline in the average age at Grst intercourse has coincided with a rise in the 
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average age at first marriage. In 19S0 the average age at first marriage for men was 23 
and for women it was 20. Four decades later the average age for men is 26 and 24 for 
women.’' Reflecting the worldwide trend toward marriage at an older age (if at all), the 
likelihood that a young woman will have intercourse before getting married has almost 
doubled in the past thirty years.’ In light of these changes, it is highly unrealistic to 
expect that young people will wait until marriage to become sexually active, and indeed, 
they do not. Therefore, the responsible approach is to provide access to reproductive 
health information and services to ensure that unintended pregnancies and unwanted 
births do not result once teens become sexually active. In addition, for some young 
women, African Americans in particular, the prospect of marriage is rapidly diminishing 
due to high unemployment rates and the lack of educational and labor opportunities for 
African American men. Still, for some young women, enhanced economic independence 
along with changing gender roles has made the desirability of marriage questionable. 

Compared with other industrialized countries, the United States has the highest 
adolescent pregnancy, abortion and birth rates, with 43 percent of all adolescent females 
estimated to experience at least one pregnancy before they reach the age of 20.“ In 
1989, an estimated 1,050,040 females under the age of 20 experienced a pregnancy. The 
pregnancy rate for females under 20 was 118.8 per 1,000 women up from 98.9 in 1973.’ 
We know that approximately 2,800 adolescents become pregnant each day: 1,300 will 
give birth; 1,100 will terminate the pregnancy; and 400 will miscarry.” Three quarters 
of all unintended pregnancies occur to adolescents who do not use contraception." 

Teen birth rates and marriage rates in the Um'ted States must also be considered 
in a larger global context. This country does not fare well when compared with other 
industrialized nations. In countries such as Sweden and the Netherlands, where the 
national governments have made philosophical and monetary commitments to family 
planning and comprehensive sexuality education, teen pregnancy rates and birth rates are 
significantly lower than in the United States. Yet the level of sexual activity among 
adolescents in those countries is similar to that in our country, indicating the beneficial 
effects of social and financial commitment to prevention and education instead of 
punishment when addressing teen sexuality. 

This brings us to the relationship between too-early childbearing and welfare 
dependency. Contrary to the current negative rhetoric alxrut teen mothers and the 
assertion that welfare benefits encourage young women to get pregnant, statistics suggest 
otherwise. Most teenagers do not want to become pregnant. In fact, 82 percent of 
teenage pregnancies are unintended, resulting from a variety of factors, including peer 
pressure, lack of self-esteem, poor commum'cation between adults and adolescents, lack 
of understanding of reproductive health, lack of access to farru'ly planning iirformation 
and resources, insufficient access to alternative constructive recreational activities, sexual 
abuse, or coercion arising from the significant age disparity between some young women 
and their partners. As a nation, we could make significant strides toward reducing the 
number of teen pregnancies by funding youth programs that are sensitive to and treat 
the multidimensional nature of the problem. 

Further, the causal relationship some have drawn between financial incentive and 
childbirth does not reflect an informed understanding of adolescents. Young women do 
not, as a general rule, have children in order to receive AFDC benefits or in order to set 
up their own households. If the incentive relationship between welfare payments and 
out-of-wedlock teen births were true, then we would expect to see higher teen birth rates 
in those states where AFDC payments are highest and lower birth rates where the 
payments are low. This would follow the flawed logic of "the bigger the AFDC check 
the more likely an adolescent would be to have a baby." In fact, the numbers do not 
support this theory. For example, in 1990 the average AFDC benefit received per 
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recipient in the state of Connecticut was S206. The birth rate (births per 1000 women) 
in the 15 to 19 age group in Connecticut that year was 38.8. Compare this with 
Mississippi, where the average per person AFDC payment in 1990 was $40, less than 
one-fourth of the amount in Connecticut. Yet Mississippi’s birth rate for 15- to 19-year 
old to was 81.0, more than twice the rate in Connecticut, Alaska made an average 
payment of $246 per person. The pregnant^ rate for 15- to 19-year-oId women was 65.3. 
Louisiana, in contrast, paid AFDC recipients $56 each on average. Yet the state’s birth 
rate was 74.2, higher than Alaska's. The average payment in both Arkansas and 
Tennessee was $66. The birth rates for women ages 15 to 19 were 80.1 and 72.3, 
respectively. In contrast, Massachusetts paid each AFDC recipient $204 on average. 

Yet the birth rate was a relatively low 35.1.*^ These numbers are consistent with 
research indicating that teenagers are not motivated to become pregnant and give birth 
based on the potential for minimal financial gain. 

The issue grows more complicated, however. While the majority of teenage 
pregnancies are unintended, as many as half of young women who become pregnant 
unintentionally are ambivalent about pregnancy and even about taking active steps to 
avoid pregnancy.^^ That is, they take an alarmingly indifferent "shrug the shoulders" 
approach to some very important life decisions. Again, the key to dealing effectively 
with teen pregnancy and early childbearing is to address young women’s indifference 
about the future by providing options for the future in the form of educational resources 
and employment opportunities. 

Efforts to reverse the growth trends in the number of teenage pregnancies and 
early childbirths should not be just part of welfare reform, but should be the focus of a 
larger national legislative initiative to give young people the attention, services and 
resources they need to be self-sufficient before problems arise. The focus cannot solely 
be on young women because they are only half of the equation when it comes to making 
babies. Male involvement at all levels must be part of the formula for solving these 
problems. I will outline below some of the steps we must take if we want to give all 
young women and men the chance to have healthy, productive futures. 

We know that the first link in the chain of both issues is teen sexual activity. 
Young people - male and female - should be encouraged to delay sexual activity until 
they are prepared to assume the obligations that it can bring. This means equipping 
adolescents with tools beyond "just say no." We have to leach adolescents how to sav no . 
At that same lime, many teens need to be given reasons to sav no to early sexual 
involvement. Particularly in economically-depressed neighborhoods, adolescents need 
alternative recreational activities and other incentives not to engage in high-risk 
behaviors. 

We must also encourage responsible behavior by those young people who do 
choose to be sexually active so that they will be at lesser risk for experiencing sexually 
transmitted diseases, HIV/AIDS and unintended pregnancy. As other industrialized 
nations have found, encouraging adolescents to delay having sex and informing them how 
to protect themselves should they choose not to delay are not contradictory goals. 

Rather, they complement each other because they respond realistically to the range of 
social behaviors in the adolescent population. 

If we want young people to become responsible citizens who make thoughtful 
decisions about important life matters - educational pursuits, family formation, 
childbearing - then we have to treat young people accordingly. They will live up or 
down to our expectations. Responsible adults — parents, relatives, teachers, guidance 
counselors, coaches, ministers, volunteer mentors, concerned friends - must help young 
people develop good decision-making skills which include identifying a desired goal, 
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evaluating the merits of that goal, weighing the costs and the potential gains, and 
considering the potential outcomes. 

These are not "pie in the sky" ideas. There are concrete ways to bring them to 
fruition. First, federal resources should be directed at comprehensive school- and 
community-based youth service programs. These are places where young people learn 
and receive social and academic skills, family-life education, family crisis intervention 
counseling, pre-employment training, conflict resolution and violence prevention skills, 
and participate in athletic and artistic activities. Examples of success^l programs that 
could serve as model programs include; Mehariy Medical College’s "I Have A Future" 
program in Nashville; The Children’s Aid Society, run by Michael Carrera in New York 
City; and Grady Memorial Hospital’s "Human Sexuality, Postponing Sexual Involvement," 
run by Marion Howard in Atlanta. (I would be happy to provide information about of 
other programs if the Subcommittee is interested.) 

Since we must attack these problems from all angles, other approaches include 
the promotion of abstinence-based (but not abstinence-only) sexuality education 
beginning no later than the fourth grade; funding for peer-based and adult mentoring 
programs for young people at highest risk for pregnancy, STD and HIV infection. In 
addition, adults, particularly those in the communications Held, must send consistent 
messages that say early adolescent childbearing (as opposed to teenage sexual 
expression) is wrong. 

Finally, other critical areas where the federal government can make a difference 
in reducing the number of teenage pregnancies and births include continued support for 
Title X; elimination of the "Gag Rule" and the Hyde Amendment restricting women’s 
access to abortion counseling and abortion, respectively; increased support for school- 
based and school-linked health centers which provide reproductive health services; and 
removal of restrictions on condom availability. 

The guiding goal of welfare reform must be to help people become self-sufficient 
and to achieve sustained financial independence for their families. This means making 
sure that young people acquire marketable job skills and ensuring that there are jobs 
that provide not just a "survival wage" but a living wage. It also means that young people 
must be given adequate support to make it to the job market with their health intact and 
without premature responsibilities, such as children of their own. 

Those of us who work with and on behalf of youth urge policymakers to abandon 
the flashy and empty political rhetoric and pay attention to the real reasons adolescents 
become pregnant and give birth. Once this country makes a true commitment to invest 
in human capital, starting with our youth, the results will be born out positively in the 
welfare system and our other safety net services. 
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TESTIMONY OF DEBORAH LEWIS 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the American Civil Liberties Union, I thank you 
for the opportunity to submit written testimony to the subcommittee 
on the civil liberties implications of many of the welfare reform 
proposals currently under discussion. The ACLU is a non-profit 
organization of over 275,000 members dedicated to the preservation 
of individual liberties and constitutional rights. The ACLU's 
mission is to defend the civil liberties of everyone within the 
United States, including people living in poverty. Often it is the 
poorest Americans who are most vulnerable to restrictions of their 
constitutional rights. 

The Personal Responsibility Act, H.R.4, was introduced at the 
beginning of the 104th Congress cind became the vehicle for welfare 
reform debate. That debate and discussion has been extremely wide- 
ranging. As a result of the range of ideas under discussion, it is 
possible that the welfare reform bill that is ultimately acted upon 
by this committee and by the House of Representatives as a whole 
will look quite different from the Personal Responsibility Act. 
This testimony will respond to some of the most serious civil 
liberties concerns raised both in H.R.4 and by the welfare reform 
debate in general . 

Although the constitution does not guarantee the right to 
receive welfare, the ACLU believes that some of the proposals 
currently under discussion implicate constitutional rights. Once 
the government decides to give welfare benefits — as the United 
States did during the New Deal — there are constitutional limits 
to the conditions that it can attach to these benefits.^ 


The Child Exclusion . The Personal Responsibility Act contains 
three provisions that would exclude children from receiving Aid for 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), the primary welfare 
benefit for poor children, because of the circumstances of their 
birth: 

-- Children born to families already receiving AFDC would be 
denied benefits; 

-- Children born to unmarried teen parents would be denied 
benefits; 

Children whose paternity has not been officially 
established by the state, even if the mother cooperates fully, 
would be denied benefits. 

The first of these child exclusions, the denial of benefits to 


^ See, Kathleen M. Sullivan, Unconstitutional Conditions , 102 
Harv. L. Rev. 1413 (1989). 
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children born to families receiving welfare — sometimes r'-f erred 
to as the family cap — was proposed as a state option in the 
Clinton administration's welfare reform proposal in the 103rd 
Congress . 

All three of these provisions violate the longstanding 
constitutional principle that children should not be punished for 
the decisions of their parents, decisions the children r < nnot 
control. In 1982, in the case of Plvler v. Doe , the United States 
Supreme Court struck down a Texas law that prevented the cliildren 
of undocumented aliens from attending school on the grounds that 
the law impermissibly punished children for the conduct of their 
parents in violation of the Equal Protection Clause of the 
constitution.^ All three of these child exclusion provisions have 
this impermissible effect. 

1. Punishing poor children for being bom into families receivj.ng 
AFDC. Currently, a family's AFDC benefits level is calculated on 
a per capita basis, so that payments increase with the birth r- ^ an 
additional child -- just as a middle class family's dependenx Lax 
deduction increases with the birth of an additional child. This 
child exclusion would eliminate this incremental increase in 
benefits if a child is born while his or her parent is rer -. /ing 
benefits, thereby depriving that child of the welfare safety net 
and depriving the entire family of assistance needed to pay the 
rent and other household expenses. 

This provision is based on the stereotype of the large and 
ever growing welfare family. In fact, most parents receiving 
welfare have only one or two children.^ The average size of a 
family receiving welfare is slightly smaller than the average size 
of American families in general.^ 

The other stereotype fueling the idea that further 
impoverishing families will decrease their size, is the idea that 
welfare provides a comfortable life. In fact, the combined 
benefits available to families from AFDC and food stamps are below 
the poverty line in all 50 states and the District of CoiDtul,,., u 
42 states, the benefits are below 75% of the poverty line, less 
than $9240 a years for a family of three.’ 


^ 457 U.S. 202, 220. 

^ Congressional Budget Office, Sources of Support for 
Adolescent Mother . 44 (1990). 

* Mirai Abraraowitz and Fred Newton, Challenging the Myths of 
Welfare Reform , BCR Reports. 

^ Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law, Living at the 
Bottom: An Analysis of AFDC Benefit Levels . June 1994. 
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It is important to keep these benefit levels r ^ i 

analyzing the constitutional implications of the deprivai j.oi. oi 
even a small portion of a family's monthly AFDC payment. For many 
families, the level of payments forms the fragile line between 
subsistence on the one side and homelessness and family 
deterioration on the other. 

The average incremental increase in benefits for chii,’T! 

$57, or $684 a year. It is this small increase that wouJ i he 
eliminated through the child exclusion. The United 
Department of Agriculture has estimated that a family that has an 
income of less than $32,000 a year spends approximately $4310 a 
year for a child under 2 years old.° Catholic Charities has 
estimated that a bare-bones monthly budget for one infant born to 
family receiving AFDC would require expenses of approx ■m?'’'': 
$117.50 a month.' Under any analysis, a new child cos'^'- 
than the monthly AFDC benefit of approximately $57. 

We believe that this provision violates two constit" "■< 
principles. First, the policy violates the right to privacj i 
particular women's reproductive rights, in the same manner that 
anti-abortion laws and restrictions on birth control violate these 
rights. The purported goal of the child exclusion is to 
women receiving welfare into not having children through the threat 
of eliminating critical subsistence benefits. 

The ACLU has long believed that the decision to have chii-uien 
or not to have children is an intimate, purely personal decision 
that belongs to the individual woman. The constitutional right to 
privacy with respect to reproductive decisions was announced by the 
Supreme Court in 1965 in Griswold v. Connecticut when the Supreme 
Court held that the government cannot prohibit married coup’, 
practicing birth control.* It was reaffirmed in 1973 in Roe y. 
Wade , when the Supreme Court .held that women have the right to 
terminate their pregnancies.’ Just as the government cau.oi 
prohibit a woman from practicing birth control or having an 
abortion, the government cannot coerce these practices through 1 hr 
threat of termination of subsistence benefits. The child tx , ..n. 

essentially creates a means test for the full exercj..f of 
reproductive freedom. 


* Expenditures on a Child by Families. 1993, Technical Report . 
Family Economics Research Group, Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Table G. 

7 

"How the Proposed 'Family Cap' Would Affect Children in 
Median State," Catholic Charities USA, 1995. 

* 381 U.S. 479. 


9 


410 U.S. 113. 
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The second constitutional principle violated by this p’-o -ion 
is the guarantee of equal protection. If the government is yuing 
to deny benefits to one group of people while allowing benefits to 
others who are similarly situated, the Equal Protection Clause of 
the constitution requires the government to have either a rational 
basis or a compelling reason for distinguishing between two u;c ps. 

The child exclusion makes several distinctions th<"i' \ - late 
this principle. The policy treats children born while i heir 
parents are receiving welfare differently than children born t^rior 
to the time their parents receive welfare. In addition, the 
provision treats children born while their parents are receiving 
benefits differently than taxpayers who receive a subsidy from the 
government in the form of the dependent's tax deduction. In most 
states this tax deduction results in greater "payment" the^ the 
amount of money eliminated through the child ey ’ m. 
Essentially, the federal and state government pay both on 
welfare and families paying taxes an amount of money based upon the 
number of children in the family. The child exclusion tarets 
America's most vulnerable children to be the only ones ext ded 
from this government policy. 

The Supreme Court has articulated different levels of i ri Iny 
for evaluating equal protection claims. We believe that the child 
exclusion should be evaluated through the highest, strict scrutiny, 
standard because it implicates the constitutional right to I'r cy. 
However, the possible rationale for implementing a child exclusion, 
limiting the birthrates of families receiving welfare, do not meet 
even the lower, rational basis, standard of scrutiny. Restricting 
the right of poor women to procreate is not a legitimate government 
function. 

2. Punishing children for the marital decisions of their patents. 
The Personal Responsibility Act would deny benefits to all children 
born to unmarried parents age 18 or younger. States would havr the 
option of increasing the age to 21. The exclusion applies for i he 
entire childhood of the child unless the parent marries he 
biological parent of the child or someone who adopts tfit c': 

The exclusion would remain long after the parent becomes an 
adult. Thus, the 10 year old child of a 27 year old woman wl ■ ' ad 
always worked to support her family would be denied benefits il ,er 
mother lost her job and had to apply for AFDC for the first time. 
This is true even if the mother is or has been married, as long as 
she doesn't marry the child's father. In this manner, the bill 
would permanently stigmatize and punish children born out-of- 
wedlock. 

This age-old stigmatizing of children because of the mar'ial 
decisions of their parents violates the constitutional guarantee if 
equal protection. Over 20 years ago, the United States Supreme 
Court struck down the legal category of illegitimate childre-i Tn 
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1972 the Supreme Court ruled that the out-of-wedlock children i-i n 
man killed in a work related accident could recover workmen's 
compensation money for his death in spite of the fact that 
Louisiana treated "illegitimate" children differently than 
"legitimate" children under the workmen's compensation law. “ The 
law was part of a structure of statutes designed to deter out of- 
wedlock births, much like the child exclusion of today. The Court 
concluded that : 


Obviously, no child is responsible for his 
birth and penalizing the illegitimate child is 
an ineffectual — as well as an unjust — way 
of deterring the parent. Courts are powerless 
to prevent the social opprobrium suffered by 
these hapless children, but the Equal 
Protection Clause does enable us to strike 
down discriminatory laws relating to status of 
birth where — as in this case — the 
classification is justified by no legitimate 
state interest, compelling or otherwise. * 


This case followed a 1968 case in which the Court struck down 
the provisions of Louisiana's wrongful death law that exclude.^ ' 't- 
of-wedlock children from the group of children entitled to recover 
for a parent's death, saying that "[t]he rights asserted here 
involve the intimate, familial relationship between a child r-i .i ' is 
mother . . . Why should the illegitimate child ... be deii.,ed 
correlative rights which other citizens enjoy?"" 


Essentially, the Supreme Court said that all children are 
legitimate in the eyes of the law. We urge Congress to be mindful 
of these Supreme Court cases in evaluating the effect of ’ 
exclusion. 


3. Punishing children because the state has not official 'y 
established their paternity. The Personal Responsibility Act would 
exclude children from receiving benefits if the state has ir f 
officially established their paternity. This provision w; ulc , 
even if the mother cooperates fully with the state. Every s', a e 
has a backlog of paternity establishment cases, often a 
considerable backlog, because of resources needed to complete ' p 
task and finalize the paperwork. During the period of time at 
the state is processing the paperwork — even if it takes years -- 
there is nothing a mother can do to get subsistence benefits for 
her children. 


Weber v. Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. , 406 U.S. 164. 


11 


Id. 


12 


Levy V. Louisiana . 391 U.S. 68. 
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This provision would apply even if the reason paternity has 
not been established is that the father is obstructing the process. 
In this manner, the Personal Responsibility Act creates additional 
hardships for the more responsible parent. 

If this provision were in effect today, 2.8 million children 
currently receiving AFDC would be excluded from receiving this 
necessary support." 

Like the other child exclusion provisions, this provision 
violates the constitutional prohibition on punishing children for 
the conduct of their parents. The paternity establishment 
provision is particularly cruel because it would also punish 
children for the conduct of the state bureaucracy. 

The provision also violates the Equal Protection Clause for 
treating children whose paternity has not been officially 
established differently than children whose paternity has been 
established without a justifiable — rational or compelling — 
reason.** 

Current law has strong incentives for women to cooperate in 
the establishment of the paternity of their children. Increasing 
the hardship on families who do cooperate does nothing to enhance 
these incentives. 

Some proponents of this and the other child exclusion 
provisions may support it as a way to save taxpayers' money. In 
looking at the costs and savings involved in implementing the child 
exclusion, it is important to consider the long-term effects of 
limiting subsistence benefits, and particularly the effects of 
malnourishment on very young children. Any short term savings 
created by eliminating children from the welfare safety net are 
likely to be offset by far larger long term expenses for special 
education, health care, homelessness shelters and the criminal 
justice system as a result of limiting support for the very young. 

Putting children in institutional settings, orphanatjes, is 
more expensive than giving them the security they need to keep 


Dan Bloom, Sharon Parrott, Isaac Shapiro, and David Super, 
The Personal Responsibility Act: An Analysis , Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, November, 1994. 

14 

Once again, we believe that the appropriate level of equal 
protection scrutiny for this provision is the highest, strict 
scrutiny because it implicates the right to privacy. However, we 
also believe that this provision would fail to satisfy even the 
lower, rational basis, level of scrutiny because it is not a 
legitimate function of government to penalize children because the 
state has not established paternity. 
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families intact. As civil libertarians concerned with govei .■ en 
overreaching, we do not believe that the government can or shoulo 
be raising children. Welfare reform should be designed to keep 
families together, not to tear them apart. 

Teen parent residency requirement . Many welfare lefoii 
proposals, including the Personal Responsibility Act and the 
Clinton administration proposal would require teen parents wi 
dependent children eligible for AFDC to live with their parerii c'l 
legal guardian. There are exceptions for teenagers who liavt ii 
parent or guardian, who are married, who have lived apart from 
their parents for at least a year or if the health or safety of the- 
teenager would be endangered by the requirement. Current l r w 
allows states to impose this requirement on parents who are 18 
years old and younger. The PRA would raise the age to 19 and 
require state to implement the provision. 

This provision burdens those teenagers who are most at r's 
Many teenage mothers do choose to live with their parents ai 'i , i 
welcomed in their parents' homes. Those who do not live with : - i>3> 
parents generally have a rational reason for that choice. f, 
disproportionate number of teen mothers have been abused by family 
members. Of women who had become pregnant during adolrscr nc' 
interviewed for a study done by the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 66% reported that they had been sexually abused, 
with 54% of those who reported being molested saying that "ar.i h 
victimized by a family member. “ 

Requiring teen parents to live with an adult may be a back 
door method of excluding teen parents from receiving benefits 
altogether. In order to qualify for benefits, an applicant must 
have resources and an income below a specified amount, 
state counts the teenagers' parents' income in asses, s.uvi 
eligibility, even if the money is not actually available to the 
child, that teenager may not qualify for much needed beneiit«. 
This process of assuming that income is available to the wel.fain 
applicant even when it is not is known as income deeming or i, to u 
assumption. Deeming practices raise due process concerns no, uv <i 
they arbitrarily deny benefits to impoverished individuals in nf .’d 
of assistance. 

The Gag Rule . The original "gag rule," during the Reajai) 
administration, barred federally funded family planning programs 
from providing any abortion referrals or counseling. The Personal 
Responsibility Act contains a gag rule that would designate certain 
federal block grants to assist teenage mothers, but prohibit the 


Debra Boyer and David Fine, Victimization and Ot her i?te 1 

Factors for Child Maltreatment Among School Age Parents ^ A 

longitudinal Study . National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 
Administration for Children and Families, No. 90-CA-1375. 
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use of these funds for abortion counseling. This "gag rulr’ .u i 
mean that staff in these programs would not be allowed to discuss 
abortion with a client, even if the client asks for information. 
Such government- imposed censorship is antithetical to the guarantee 
of free speech in the First Amendment of the United States 
Constitution . 

This proposal to revive the gag rule would do a gi . e 
disservice to women and their families. The Constitution affo'-is 
women the right to decide whether to carry a pregnancy to term or 
to end it. When determining whether or not to continue a 
pregnancy, women must weigh a host of medical, feunilial, religious, 
economic and social considerations. To make the optimal choice for 
their health and circumstances, they need complete information 
about all the medical options available to them. The gove^nn -^i t 
should not dictate or influence women's reproductive r-ij ,j r.y 
censoring relevant information. 

Scapegoating Immigrants . The Personal Responsibi 1 i t v -ici 
contains a provision that would exclude noncitizens iiom ai. 
extraordinary range of essential government services, regardless of 
their immigration status. All noncitizens would be ineligible for 
family planning, child welfare, foster care, nutrition programs, 
immunizations, lead poisoning screening. Legal Services, emergency 
food and shelter and many more programs. The only exceptions would 
be refugees for their first six years in the United Stages nc 
people over the age of 75 who have been in the country for at least 
5 years . 

The implications of such a heartless exclusion are startling. 
Immigrant children would be subject to life-threatening abuse 
without any protection. Parentless children would have ri' ,o 
Homeless families could not even go to shelters — they would 
literally have to sleep on the streets. Hungry children would have 
to watch their citizen classmates eat their school lunches wituout 
any nourishment. Families would starve. 

Private charities and religious organizations cannoL piuvljr 
for those excluded by these and other exclusions in the PRA. / s 
the Reverend Fred Kammer, President of Catholic Charities, recently 
told a reporter, "Severe cuts would mean that we are goivig tr .r 
inundated with more people needing survival assistance from us. 
Where will the money come from to make it possible to save those 
people from starvation or illness or death?" 

Targeting immigrants as a class for exclusion serves no 
positive public policy goal. Since most of the affected immigrants 
come to the United States in full compliance with, and often with 
strong encouragement of, the law, excluding them will not cuvf' 
illegal Immigration. The only immigrant group that receives 
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benefits at a higher rate than citizens is refugees. ^ Pr-f: ; ’S 
however, are exempted from the effects of this exclusion lor Lheii 
first six years in the country. There is no rational reason for 
targeting non-refugee immigrants, as the PRA does. Because they 
receive welfare coverage at a lower rate than citizens. 

In 1976 the Supreme Court rules in Mathews v. Diaz that the 
federal government could deny benefits for lawful resident.- iw 
their first five years in the United States because of Conorr&s' 
role in controlling the borders.’* The ACLU believes that thi^ 
practice of excluding immigrcuits violates their constitutional 
right to equal protection. Congress has an independent obligation 
to interpret the constitution and the authority to change this 
discriminatory practice. 

Immigrants pay taxes like everyone else. They als'' ■ t. . 
welfare benefits for the same reasons that everyone else re.-eive^ 
benefits; loss of jobs, illness, disability, divorce or 
changes in life circumstances. The only reason to i-in t 

immigrants for exclusion is that they are vulnerable, as thei have 
been throughout our history. The ACLU finds this an unacceptable 
basis for exclusion. 

Conclusion . The ACLU opposes any child exclusion proposals, teen 
residency requir^ents, exclusion of immigrants or return to the 
gag rule. We will closely monitor the welfare reform debate I 

unfolds in Congress. We would be glad to work with thj.s 
subcommittee and other members of Congress further to articulate 
meaningful welfare reform within the. bounds of the constitution. 


* Michael Fix and Jeffrey S. Passel, The Urban Institute, 
Immigrants and Welfare: New Myths, New Realities . Testimony Before 
the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Wats and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, (November 15, 1993-). 
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TESTIMONY OF BILL HARRINGTON 
AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION 

MY NAME IS BILL HARRINGTON AND I AM THE NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE AMERICAN FATHERS COAUTION - A NATIONAL UMBRELLA 
ORGANIZATION FOR 280 FATHERS ORGANIZATIONS FROM ALL OVER 
AMERICA. WE ARE THE POLITICAL VOICE FOR RESPONSIBLE FATHERS WHO 
WANT DAY TO DAY PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT WITH THEIR CHILDREN. 

THE AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION HAS BEEN INVOLVED WITH THIS 
CURRENT WAVE OF WELFARE REFORM FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
PRESIDENT CLINTON’S ANNOUNCEMENT NEARLY TWO YEARS AGO. WE ARE 
PLEASED TO SEE PROGRESS ON THESE CRITICAL ISSUES, AND WE ARE 
PLEASED TO HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO HAVE A STATEMENT FOR THE 
RECORD IN 1995. 

WELFARE REFORM CANNOT SUCCEED WITHOUT FATHERS 

IT IS OUR GENERAL POSITION THAT WELFARE REFORM CANNOT SUCCEED 
WITHOUT INCLUSION OF POSITIVE FATHER PARENTING ISSUES. FATHERS 
ARE 50% OF THE AFDC PARENTS, AND WE NEED TO SEE FATHERS 
BECOMING MORE INVOLVED WITH THEIR CHILDREN, NOT LESS. OUR 
SPECIFIC 7-POINT WELFARE REFORM PROPOSAL IS ATTACHED. 

SUPPORT FOR H R. 4 

WE SEE GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN H.R. 4 IN TERMS OF MANDATORY 
PATERNITY ESTABUSHMENT, NEW POLICIES THAT GIVES NEVER-MARRIED 
FATHERS SOME BELIEF THAT 14TH AMENDMENT DUE PROCESS RIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN, TO KNOW AND TO BE PARENTED BY THEIR FATHERS, WILL BE 
ENHANCED UNDER H.R. 4, A BIG CONTRAST TO THE EXISTING SYSTEM. WE 
FAVOR A SYSTEM WHERE THE STATE INTERVENES ON BEHALF OF THE 
CHILD AND BOTH PARENTS ARE NAMED AS DEFENDANTS IN THE PETITION 
TO DETERMINE PARENTAGE UNTIL A FORMAL PROCEEDING, EITHER 
ADMINISTRATIVELY OR JUDICIALLY IS HELD WITH BOTH PARENTS PRESENT, 
WHERE TEMPORARY CUSTODY IS FORMALLY ESTABLISHED. WE NEED TO 
END AUTOMATIC CUSTODY WITH MOTHERS TO REALLY HELP CHILDREN . 

FOR A MORE DETAILED DISCUSSION OF OUR WELFARE REFORM 
PROPOSALS, AND OUR THINKING BEHIND THEM, PLEASE REVIEW OUR 
AUGUST 16TH, 1994, STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD, AND OUR JULY 27TH 
TESTIMONY ON PATERNITY ISSUES. 

FATHERS ARE 50% OF THE AFDC PARENTS AS WE HAVE SAID, AND WITHOUT 
PROPOSALS THAT TREAT FATHERS WITH DIGNITY, AND WITH 
UNDERSTANDING, MORE CHILDREN WILL END UP WITHOUT FATHERS AND 
OUR SOCIAL SERVICES SYSTEM IS LEFT TO PICK UP THE COSTS. 
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S67 000.n00.000 SAVINGS FROM FATHER PARENTING 

THE GREATEST BENEFIT FOR TAXPAYERS IS TO HAVE FATHERS, WITH JOBS 
ABOVE THE POVERTY LEVEL, CARING FOR THEIR CHILDREN. FATHERS 
WITH JOBS, DIRECTLY RAISING AND PARENTING THEIR CHILDREN COST 
NOTHING FOR WELFARE. AGAIN, SEE OUR AUGUST 16TH STATEMENT. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST POVERTY NEEDED 
NOT CONTINUING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FATHERS 

WHAT IS NEEDED IN AMERICA IS A “NEW” POSITIVE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
POVERTY. FATHERS ARE THE SINGLE GREATEST ANSWER TO CHILD 
POVERTY AND FATHERLESS CHILDREN. POUCIES, PROCEDURES, AND ANTI- 
FATHER GENDER BIAS IN OUR EXISTING SYSTEM ALLOWS MOTHERS A 
POSITIVE CHOICE TO PLACE CHILDREN IN POVERTY, AND THE FATHER 
GETS ALL THE BLAME. OUR EXISTING SYSTEM NEEDS TO BE RADICALLY 
CHANGED, AND H.R. 4, IS A BIG STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

POSITIVE FATHER PARENTING, FATHER CUSTODY & FATHERS AS 
BABYSITTERS OF FIRST RESORT. OFFERS CONGRESS EXCITING NEW 
REALISTIC POLICIES THAT CAN ACTUALLY SERVE TO REDUCE AFDC 
CASELOADS. WE BEUEVE AMERICA SUPPORTS FATHER INVOLVEMENT. WE 
SEE FATHER PARENTING ISSUES AS A FIRST OPTION, AHEAD OF FOSTER 
CARE, ADOPTION AND ORPHANAGES. WHILE THE CRISIS FACING MILLIONS 
OF CHILDREN IS REAL, AND PROPOSALS FOR INCREASED FOSTER CARE, 
ADOPTION AND ORPHANAGES ARE NECESSARY OPTIONS, WE BELIEVE 
FATHERS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AS A FIRST OPTION. 

WELFARE REFORM DID NOT SUCCEED IN 1984 & 1988 BECAUSE TOO MANY 
OF THE PROVISIONS WERE ANTI-FATHER IN NATURE. WE FULLY 
UNDERSTAND THERE WERE GOOD MOTIVES AT WORK, BUT UNINTENDED 
CONSEQUENCES HAVE WORKED TO CREATE MORE FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
NOT LESS. OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS NEVER RESEARCHED THE 
DYNAMICS OF THE ABSENT FATHER SYNDROME, AND IT IS OUR OPINION 
THAT UNTIL WE DO SO, AND WITHOUT INCLUSION OF POSITIVE FATHER 
PARENTING POUCIES, WELFARE REFORM IS DOOMED TO LIMITED SUCCESS 
OR OUTRIGHT FAILURE. 

OUR GENUINE GOAL IS TO BE A POSITIVE PART OF THE CURRENT 1995 
POLITICAL PROCESS FOR REAUSTIC WELFARE REFORM. WE SEE GREAT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN H.R. 4, FOR A BEGINNING OF A NEW DIRECTION. 

WE THANK THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES FOR THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY AND CONTRIBUTE TO RADICAL REFORM OF OUR 
EXISTING WELFARE SYSTEM. FATHERS ARE THE "MISSING" FACTOR IN 
WELFARE REFORM AND WE HOPE THIS WILL END IN 1995. 
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Welfare Reform — No Room for Daddy? 

AMOUCAN FaTHEKS COALITION - 20M PBCWLVAna AVMVL SCTR I4i • WAsaetCTon. OC 2O0M 
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Welfare reform proposals being offered by Congress and the White House contain an unforttinate omission ~ 
they fail to give children a father. Welfare reform cannot be ^complished unless reformers are willing to put 
fathers back in the home. 

7 STEPS TO WELFARE REFORM AND HEALTHY CHTLDREN 
The AFC plan gives children a father, and makes mothers and fathers both financially responsible for the children 
they bear Under the present system and under all 'Reform'* proposals, mothers collect benefits for having 
children out of wedlock and bear no responsibility for repaying those benefits. Until the person who actually 
receives the benefits is held responsible tor repaying the cost of those benefits, welfare will continue to be an 
incentive for having children out of wedlock. And, until children are allowed to have fathers, they will continue 
to be at high risk for school drop-out, delinquent behavior, and unwed, teenage parenthood. 

AFC makes the following proposals: 

n Custody ; The father should be the placement of first choice if the mother applies for AFDC. This simple 
chan^ in procedure wiU iaunediaiely cut the AFDC rolls in half, save goverruneot iOOs of miUioos of dollars, and provide t;hildrcn 
wiih solid. loving homes. 

2) Paternity establishment : Est^lish a legal link between mother, father, and child at the time that patemiiv is 
established. Forms used to establish paternity should also lav the grouruhvork fm* a custody / visitauon arraneemenL 

3) Financial Child Support ; Both parties should be hdd responsible for supporting the child according to their 
ability to earn. Financial child support obligauoos should be assigned to both parties based on their abiUtv to earn. This means 
:hat mothers who now receive AFDC-related benefits wtU bear some of the responsibility of repaying government for those benefits, 
making the AFDC / weUare lifestyle less desirable. 

4) Accounubilitv : Recipients of AFDC benefits should face some form of accountability for how those benefits 
are spent. AFDC benefits should accrue to the benefit of the children, as should financial child support pavinents. Some form of 
iccouoiabdity t$ required for all other govemmeni third-party paymenu. 

5) Incentiveg for payment of financial child support : States should be required to Implement custody and 
visitation presumptions that are proven methods of encouraging voluntary compliance with financial child 
support laws. Mothen report in census data that 6uhen who have joua custody pay child support at rates exceeding 90%. 

Fathers who have 'Nisitaaon'' pay at rates approaching 80%. 

6) Inability to nav financial child sapoort : Due to unemployment or underemployment, many obligors &1! 
behind in financial child support payments. Giving those obligors preference at employment agencies enhances 
the possibility that they will resume support payments A system of prioriuzing should also include any person w bo is ihe 
sole sup port of a bnuly. 

7) rmandai child support - poortv traiiied and unedocated parents ; Job training and skills enhancement 
programs should be provided to parents who are unable to meet their financial child support obligations These 
parents should be required to reunburse govenuneoi for the cost of their uauung. The federally funded Parems Fair Share program 
has been very succes^ - 90% compliance in AFDC cases. 
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Welfare Reform — No Room for Daddy? 
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Welfare reform proposals being offered by Congress and the White House contain an unfortunate 
omission — they fail to give children a father. Welfare reform cannot be accomplished unless 
reformers are willing to put fathers back in the home. 

Children growing up in a welfare system predicated on absent or driven-away fathers are doomed 
not just to a life of poverty but to a life filled with early pregnancy, school dropout, and 
delinquent behavior. Children who grow up without a father present, even when adjustments are 
made for income, are 375% more likely to need professional assistance for emotional problems, 
twice as likely to repeat a grade of school, and more likely to suffer a wide variety of other 
disorders including anxiety, peer conflict, and hyperactivity.' While television and the movies 
gather headlines as the motivation behind teen violence, school administrators blame “family 
breakup” for violence in the schools ^ 

The presence of fathers is necessary for children to develop the cognitive, moral, and disciplinary 
skills needed to succeed in life. Psychologists have determined that children benefit from what 
Henry Biller, Ph.D. describes as the “Two Parent Advantage.” Dr. Biller explains the need for 
father presence: 

Much more anemion must be directed at positive paternal involvement in order to provide the best family 
involvement for the physical, cognitive, emotional, social and moral development of children. Importani 
findings have underscored ihe significance of 'The Fcaher Factor ’ through pregnancy, infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, and adulthood The father 's active involvement helps his son and daughter develop a secure 
body image, self-esteem, moral standards and tntellectual and social competence. The quality of the early 
father-child relationship is linked to the son 's and daughter s later adjustment in adolescence and 
adulthood^ 

As Others have been excluded from their children’s lives, with the marriage rate falling and the 
divorce rate rising, SAT scores have fallen to all-time lows while teen births and the crime rate 
have exploded. The divorce rate, teen birth rate, and the crime rate each doubled between 1975 
and 1990. SAT scores fell in 1975 and then dipped below 900 for the first time in 1980. They 
have remained at that low level Children whose parents divorce or have never married are at 
high risk. Children who have significant contact with both parents, regardless of marital status, 
appear to be at much lower risk. 


' Nadooal Center for Health Statistica. June 1991. Stvi^ of 17.100 chiidreTi in various Eumly structures Children living with a 
mother and step-Gatha &red worse on most indicators. 

' Survey by the National School Boards Association as reported in the Washington Times. January 1 994. 77% of school 
administrators blame "family breakup " for violence in the schools 

’ The Father Factor and ihe Two Parent .-Idvanrage Reducing the Patemai Deficit, pg. 1. Henry Biller, Ph.D., Psychology 

Depanmem. Universiiy of Rhode Island. April Ij. 1994 

'' "Index of Leading IndKaiors." Washington Times. March 16. 1994. 
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We have come to know two very important things about &mily / welfare policy: 

a) Until the person who receives the benefits bears some responsibility for reimbursing the 
government for those benefits, the incentive for unwed pregnancy will continue, and 

b) Until government policy allows fathers to become involved with their children, those 
children will continue to be at high risk for criminal behavior, teen pregnancy, and numerous 
other social abnormalities ’ 

The American Fathers Coalition (AFC) has a bold new plan for welfare reform, a plan rooted in 
sohd family research and responsive to the needs of the children bom to a fttherless welfiue 
system, a plan that will begin by cutting the welfare rolls in half. The AFC plan promises to 
break the cycle of poverty while filling the missing link between a normal childhood with a 
promising future and a dead-end childhood that promises only poverty and prison. The AFC plan 
gives children a father! 

7 Steps to Welfare Reform and Healthy Children 

The AFC plan gives children a fiither, and makes mothers and &thers both financially responsible 
for the children they bear. Under the present system and under all “reform” proposals, mothers 
collect benefits for having children out of wedlock and bear no responsibility for repaying those 
benefits. Put simply, mommy receives the money (and benefits), daddy is required to pay it back. 
Until the person who actually receives the benefits is held responsible for repaying the cost of 
those benefits, welfare will continue to be an incentive for having children out of wedlock. And, 
until children are allowed to have ftifaers, they will contintie to be at high risk for school drop- 
out, delinquent behavior, and unwed, teenage parenthood. 


Those points are important enough to repeat: 

Unti the person who actually receives the benefits is held responsible for repaying those 
benefits, wel&re will continue to be an incentive for having children out of wedlock. And, 
until children are allowed to have fitfiters, they will continue to be at high risk for school drop- 
out, delinquent behavior, and unwed, teenage parenthood. 


The AFC makes the following proposals: 


' Facts at a Glance, pg. 1. Child Trends. Inc . Jwniaiy 1994. 'teenage molhen are mpre likeh' lo have daughters who have babies 
as teens themselves.” Analysis of the data indioies th« the rale is twice th« of noMeen mothers. 
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1 ) Custody : The father should be the placement of first choice if the mother applies for AFDC. 
This simple change in procedure will immediately cut the AFDC rolls in half, save government 
100s of milli ons of dollars, and provide children with solid, loving homes.*’ 

Placement with the father allows the mother to finish school or to be placed in a job training 
program until such time as she can adequately support herself. The child should be placed in a 
welfare situation with the mother only if the hither declines custody or proves unfit. Fathers 
make unusually good parents and most will ^adly accept the responsibility of parenthood.^ 


2) Paternity establishment - Establish a legal link between mother, father, and child at the time 
that paternity is established. 

80% of unwed fathers visit their newborn children at die hospital. * Within a few short months, 
these fathers will have been driven away from their children, uninvited by the child’s mother or 
threatened by her family or new boy friend. This first precious link between father and child 
must be encouraged and allowed to bloom. Forms used to establish paternity should also lay the 
groundwork for a custody / visitation arrangement. 

The White House and the Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) have received samples 
of a revised form that would establish a clear custody / visitation intent, thereby giving father and 
child a solid link. This form should be incorporated into the paternity establishment procedure. 


3) Financial Child Suntmrt : Both parties should be held responsible for supporting the child 
according to their ability to earn. 

Financial child support obligations should be assigned to both parties based on their ability to 
earn. This means that mothers who now receive AFDC-telated benefits will bear some of the 
responsibihty of repaying government for those benefits, making the AFDC / welfare lifestyle 
less desirable. Simply threatening to sever payments after a predetermined period of time will 
have little or no effect on the rate of unwed pregnancies. Such plans provide for job training or 
educational benefits, sending the message “have a child and gain a job.” 

Under the present system, the mother who &ils to establish a live-in relationship with the child's 
father receives food stamps, subsidized housing, medical care, and cash - and she has no 


* Estiimle based on one-half of bthers obtaming cosaodf. 

' Interxicws with fanily counselms in divofoe issaes ths uawed fathm consider maintaining contact with their 

children as their first concern and anst would diose to have custody of their children. 

' Datid Rosa. Director. Office of Child Snpport EofotceoeaL Commaits at the 1994 Onldren's Rights Council Conference. April 
15. 1994. 
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responsibility to rep^ the money, the govemment looks solely to the fioher for repayment. 
Subsequently, unwed pregnancy and childbiith have become a “job” for too many women.’ In 
1960, only 1 5% of teen births occuned outside of marriage, in 1991, 69% occun^ outside of 
maiTiage.'° Mote than 25% of all births are to unwed mothers." The &ihire rate among users of 
contraception is approxiinately twice as high anKsng “poor” women as among “non-poor” 
women." 

Teenage pregnancy rates reflect this trend. Data compiled by Giild Trends, Inc. indicate that 
1 8% of teen pregnancies resulted from a decision by the mother to become pregnant, 40% 
resulted from the mothers’ ambivalence toward pregnancy, and 42% of teen pregnancies were 
terminated (abortion)." " 

Requiring that the mother accept responsibility for repayment of govemment benefits will 
discourage out-of-wedlock births and welfitre dependency. 


4) Accountability : Recipients of AFDC benefits should face some form of accountabihty for how 
those benefits are spent. 

AFDC benefits should accrue to the benefit of the children, as should financial child support 
payments. Some form of accountability is requited for all other government third-party payments 
(social security payments for third parties, foster care payments, etc.). Complaints ate often 
heard of mothers using AFEX2 payments to purchase crack or alcohol while her relatives care for 
the children. 

Accountability might be accotttplished by filing a sintple form at year-ettd outlining how the 
monies were spent, or receipts might be retained for a specified period as is required of business 
expenses by the IRS. 


5) Incentives for paymen t of financi al child sutroort : States should be tequlTed to implement 
custody and visitatioo presurtrptiotrs that are proven methods of encouraging voluntaiy 
compliance with finan cial child support laws. 


’ FtKOMaGlaKt.^l ChiUTiadL lac . laoauy I9M “Aimia never-married modm laal IS-t4 in 1992 ... 43% wen 
ndtber morfciog nor loakiiig for woffc." 

'^readi in Teense Fertility'*, pg. 13. Child Trends, Inc.. May 4. 1994. 

" Chau AflecaMiUiom of Our Youngest Chiktreo.** Carnegie Corporabon. April 12. 1994. 
''‘TrendsinTeenageFertility”, pg. 26. Child Trends. Inc.. May 4. 1994. 

'^FoetsataGlance.p^l. Child Trends. Inc.. January 1994. '‘Ambcvakni teens were just a likely to have a bal>y during ihe next 
two years as teens who unequivgeaUy wanted a child. ' 

'Trends in Childrearing and I w pli cati Qns for Rcforoi''. Scate^Federal AsKinbly, Natioaal Coufoience on Stale Legtslatures. 
Presentation by Child Trends. Inc.. May 4, 1994. 
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Mothers report in censiu data that htthers who have joint custody pay child support at rates 
exceeding 90%. Fathers who have “visitation” orders pay at rates approaching 80%.’’ States 
operating Federal Access Grants have found a significant increase in voluntary compliance with 
financial child support orders when “visitation” is awarded and enforced. 

States should be encouraged to award joint custody and provide strong enforcement of visitation 
in AFIX; cases. 


6) rnahilitv to nay financial child surmort : Due to unemployment or underemployment, many 
obligors fall behind in financial child support payments. 

Census data, based on mother self-reporting, indicates that 66% of obhgors who have been 
ordered to pay support and who fail to do so simply cannot pay.'^ Giving those obligors 
preference at employment agencies enhances the possibility that they will resume support 
payments. A system or prioritizing should also include any person who is the sole support of a 
family Language might read as follows: 

The (sate emplovnieni) Commissio n «h»ll tMim i priontio bssed on the needs of the fsinilv of the individual 
seeking employment Individuels with chadren to suDoon in fhmihes where no one else is emnloved hill time 
«rgl inHtviHmls wtin h eve a child suBDon obligmon shall be of finr prioritv. The Durcose of the priority 
svsrem is to provide jobs for filmiJies with children 


7) Financial child suDoort — txrorlv trained and uneducated parents : Job training and skills 
enhancement programs should be provided to parents who are unable to meet their financial child 
support obligations. These patents should be required to reimburse government for the cost of 
their training. 

A study by the Institute for Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin-Madison found 
that “dead-beat dads” were really impoverished dads. In their comprehensive study, they found 
that"... 52% of the nonpaying fethen had incomes of less than $6,155 per year ... 

The Parents Fair Share Program, a federally funded pilot program operated in 9 stales, has 
achieved 90% compliance with financial child support orders by providing education and 
retraining for unemployed and underemployed obligors whose children are receiving AFDC 
benefits. Participants are also enrolled in peer support groups to assist them with the 


ChildSupport and Alimony. ^1. BoreaQ the Censuft, Scries P^, No. t73. September. 1991. '‘A higher perceauge of 
Others with joint custody pay tlK (financial] child suppon due (90.2 percent) than fnJ^ who haive visiiatioo pihikges (79. 1 
percent) and those without visitation or joim custody provisions (44.5 percent)." 

See February 4. 1994 letter: Dick Woods (Director of the Iowa Access Giant) u> Congressman William D. Ford. 
GAO/HRD-92-39FS. Mothers Report Receiving ... pp 19-20. January. 1992. 

" Dallas Morning News, pg. 5. April 26. 1993. 
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development of parentmg sious while assuring that they remain involved with their children. The 
cost is $1,400 per participant. 

The Washington Post reported, “The two-year project demolished some stereotypes attached to 
parents who are delinquent in child support.”'’ Testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee Anther illustrates the desire for Others to be involved with and to help support their 
children: 

... The PFS pilot experience ... lays bare several sobering realities about the potential of 
'enforcement only ’ strategies for increasing (fmancial) child support collections from the 
parents of AFDC children. . . . The hard truth is that many noncustodial parents do not 
pay because they have no income. Before they can pay. they need jobs.^ 


This American Fathers Coalition Welfare Reform Program gives the child a father while 
discouraging unwed pregnancy and encouraging &mily formation. The American Fathers 
Coalition plan takes a giant step toward breaking the cycle of poverty and providing children a 
stable environment that discourages delinquent behavior and encourages personal responsibility, 
academic achievement, and social competence. 

The AFC Wel&re Reform Program gives rhe child a &ther, a family, and a firmre! 

Contact: 



ariOOPMavtiiiiltAR^KW., Sfc I4t 
WBtiiBii,D.c mos 

(mrissMsrra^iM) 


” Jtashinglon Post Fdmuo 1 1. 1994, 

^ Gordon Berrin. Senior VP. Manpower Demoostiatioo Reseaieti Corporatioa Subconuninee oo Human Resources. House Ways 
and Means Comminee. March IS, [994. 
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TESTIMONY OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Psychological Association (APA) is the largest scientific and 
professional organization representing psychology in the United States. APA's 
membership indudes more than 124,000 researdiers, educators, clinidatts, consultants 
and students. APA's mission is to advance psychology as a sdence, as a profession, 
and as a means of promoting human welfare. 

APA has a long history of involvement in sodal policy that affects childreir, youth, 
and families. Many of our members conduct research on topics of concern to this 
demographic group induding child development, child care, child neglect and abuse, 
foster care, and adolescent pregnancy. 

APA believes that public policy should be based on sound research. This is 
particularly important when the welfare of millions of families with young children is 
at stake. If policy fails to incorporate current research knowledge in its design, it may 
not only fad to achieve it's objectives, but have unintended negative consequences. It 
is particularly important in this time of fiscal constraint to ensure that limited dollars 
be spent wisely. 

In the current welfare reform debate, we are concerned that polides aimed at 
reducing the extent of nonmarital childbearing and welfare dependency not have a 
negative impact on the physical and mental health and wellbeing of mothers and 
children, particularly adolescent mothers and very young children. It is important to 
remember that the major goal of welfare reform ^ould be to reduce the number of 
children in America who are growing up in poverty. Efforts to reduce nonmarital 
childbearing by women who cannot afford to support their children is just one 
component of reform and should not be pursued without reforming the many 
other aspects of the system that fail to address the needs of families with children. 

Polides Aimed at Influencing Childbearing 

Before formulating polides aiiited at influencing reproductive behavior, it is necessary 
to have a dear understanding of the many factors that influence this behavior. There 
is an exterxsive theoretical and research literature on the determinants of fertility in 
several major fields; psychology, sodal demography, sodology, anthropology and 
economics. In addition, goveriunent and international organizations collect and 
analyze data on fertility and related variables, for example, the U.S. National Survey 
of Family Growth and the World Fertility Survey. General sodoeconomic studies, 
studies on the microeconomics of fertility, and psychosodal studies comprise the 
largest bodies of research. 

Much of this research seeks to explain differences in population growth rates and in 
the Total Fertility Rate (TFR) (the average lifetime number of children bom per 
woman), which can range from a high of seven children in some African countries to 
less than two in some European countries. Governmental concern about reproductive 
behavior is generally focus^ on these aggregate fertility trends and policy responses 
are of two types: prortatalist - based on concern about too low fertility rates (Eastern 
and Western Europe) and antinatalist - concerns about too high fertility rates (most 
less developed countries, India and China being the most generally known examples). 

However, goverrunental concern is also focused on the fertility of particular groups. 

In the U.S. in the 1960's and 1970's, concerns about population growth generally, and 
the higher fertility of women of lower sodoeconomic status (SES) relative to that of 
women in higher SES groups, led to the federal funding of family plarming services 
for poor women through Title X of the Pubic Health Service Act. Currently, there 
are concerns in both the U.S. and some European countries about noiunarital fertility 
rates, particularly among adolescents. It is unlikely that this would be a major 
governmental concern if the women having children out-of-wedlock did not require 
taxpayer supported finandal assistance. Qearly, it is the nonmarital fertility of poor 
women, and adolescents in particular, that is the primary focus of the current welfare 
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debate. However, while much of the debate is focused on how to influence the 
behavior of single females, it is important to remember that historically, the welfare 
of children has been the central concern underlying the provision of welfare benefits, 
and children's welfare should be the focus of die current debate as well. 

When seeking to explain large differences in total fertility rates such as those between 
the industrialized countries and the developing countries, demographic, cultural and 
general socioeconomic variables can explain much of the variance. When the total 
fertility rate is low, as it is in the U.S., explaining variations in fertility related to age 
at first birth, the timing of births, and marital status, requires an approach that looks 
more closely at psychosocial and microeconomic variables to explain reproductive 
behavior. Accordingly, our testimony today will focus primarily on research in these 
areas. 


The Need to Taiget Reforms to Reduce Welfare Dependency 

There are several categories of women who receive AFDC benefits, and policies 
directed at one category may not be appropriate for another. Women receiving 
welfare are not a homogenous group. They may be separated, divorced, widowed, 
or never-married; they may have had children as teenagers or in their twenties or 
thirties; they may never have completed high school or they may be college 
graduates; they may have extensive employment experience or none; they or their 
children may have physical or mental health problems or disabilities; and they may 
be short or long-term recipients of benefits. 

The category of women causing the most concern among policymakers and the 
public is the group of never-married, long-term recipients of AlTXl, particularly those 
who first received benefits as teenage mothers. A recent GAO Report found that the 
proportion of single mothers in the general population who have never-married was 
36 percent in 1992, while the proportion of never-married single mothers receiving 
AFE>C was 52% (GAO, May 1994). From 1976 to 1992, about 42 percent of all single 
women receiving AFDC were, or had been, teenage mothers (GAO Report 94-112, 8). 
Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a large and costly 
proportion of all female-headed famUies receiving AJTX, the GAO report concluded 
that assistance to gain and retain employment should be aimed at teenage mothers. 

Similarly, other analysts have concluded that reducing welfare dependency will 
require a reduction in the level of nonmarital childbearing by adolescents. It is often 
stated that the ciu-rent policy of paying cash benefits through the AFDC program is 
an incentive for adolescents to have children so they can set up independent 
households. On a conceptual level, it is difficult to argue against the notion that an 
incentive for teen parenting exists within AFDC. The question is whether the 
incentive — or the lack of an economic disincentive — is strong enough to shift the 
behavior of adolescents. Do adolescents actually become pregnant in order to receive 
welfare benefits? Or are adolescents — once pregnant — more likely to bear and keep 
their children because welfare benefits enable them to do so? Do adolescent mothers 
bear additional children in order to increase the size of their benefit? And if so, how 
can we change this behavior without harming children? 

Psychologists and other social scientists have conducted a great deal of research to 
attempt to answer these and other questions related to motivations for childbearing. 

A brief review of this research follows, with an analysis of its findings as they bear 
on important welfare policy questions. 

Reducing Adolescent Childbearing 

A major goal of the Personal Responsibility Act (H.R. 4) is to reduce norunarital 
childbearing. Provisions in H.R. 4 aim to do so by denying benefits to unmarried 
women under 18 who have children and by capping benefits so that no payments 
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will be made for additional children bom while the mother is on welfare. While 
intuitively this may seem a logical approach, when the reasons for adolescent 
childbearing are considered in their entirety, it is unlikely that such policies would 
have the intended effect for the majority of adolescents. Adolescent childbearing is a 
complex behavior that involves several behavioral decisions (Hayes, 1987). Each of 
these decisions is influenced by a number of inter-related demographic, economic, 
social, and psychological factors (Adler, 1994; Hayes, 1987). Before examining the 
factors that affect this decision-making process, we will first examine whether there is 
support for the hypothesis that welfare benefits provide economic incentives for 
adolescents to give birth out-of-wedlock. 

Welfare Benefits and Nonmarital Childbearing 

The availability of welfare benefits appears to be a popular explanation for the rise in 
the number of households headed by unwed adolescent mothers. The assumption 
underlying this view is that AFDC and other welfare benefits serve as an incentive ~ 
or at a minimum decrease the disincentives — to bear children out-of-wedlock and to 
remain uiunarried. 

The welfare incentive explanation for rising teen pregitancy rates dates back to the 
early 1960's, but received greatest attention following the publication of Charles 
Murray's analysis of federal welfare policy in 1984 (Murray, 1984). Over the past 
decade a number of scholars have attempted to evaluate the effect of welfare benefits 
on adolescent pregnancy rates. The question of concern to researchers, and certainly 
of interest to policymakers, is whether the incentive is strong enough to affect the 
behavior of adolescents. Does the presence of welfare benefits play a significant role 
in adolescents' fertility-related behavior? 

While there is not complete unanimity of opinion among researchers on this question, 
two relatively recent reviews of the welfare incentive literature conclude that welfare 
benefits do not serve as a reasdruble explaitation for variations in pregnancy and 
childbearing rates among unmarried adolescents (Duncan, Hill, & Hoffman, 1988; 
Moffitt, 1992). 

Several recent studies also failed to find evidence supporting the welfare incentive 
hypothesis. A study by Moore, Morrison, and Glei (1994) did not find AFDC benefit 
levels or a host of other welfare-related variables to predict either age at first sexual 
intercourse or contraceptive use. For females, ortly welfare receipt by both their 
mothers and grandmothers predicted intercourse at younger ages, and only maternal 
welfare receipt predicted non-use of contraception. The authors conclude that 
lowering AFIIC benefits will not affect the sexual or contraceptive behavior of 
adolescents. 

In another study using data from the nationally-representative Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (Duncan and Hoffman, 1990) the authors found that AFDC benefit levels 
had only weak, non-statistically significant effects on out-of-wedlock childbearing for 
Black adolescents. In contrast, there was a strong and statistically significant 
relationship between measures of economic opportunity and the probability of 
AFDC-related'‘births among urunarried adolescents. 

Using the same data set but a different analytic procedure, other researchers (An, 
Haverman, and Wolfe 1993) concluded that the level of welfare benefits was not 
significantly related to out-of-wedlock adolescent childbearing. Consistent with 
other researchers (Moore, 1994) these researchers found that fire most important 
predictors of adolescent girls' fertility behavior were their mothers' characteristics: 
years of school completed, receipt of welfare, and age at birth of first child. 

Another recent study (1994) also failed to confirm the welfare incentive hypothesis. 

In this study, AFDC benefit levels did not sigitificantly affect the incidence of out-of- 
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wedlock fiist births, or subsequent births for AFDC recipients. Factors that were 
found to have a greater efiect on fertility behavior ittclude a woman's educational 
attainment and upbringing in a twof>atent family. 

There are a few studies that have found a positive association between AFDC benefit 
levels and adolescent pregnancy or out-of-wedlodc birth rates. However, most of 
these have methodologies problems, and in each study, the relationship held ortly for 
White adolescents. In one study, although the author foimd that AFDC bertefits were 
related to out-of-wedlock birdis for White adolescents, she concluded that AFDC does 
not affect the overall birth rate for teens (Ozawa, 1989). Rather, otKe an adolescent is 
pregnant, it seems to influence the decision whether to marry the father. However, 
this effect was only present for White adolescents. 

In another series of studies, the authors found a relationship between AFDC benefit 
levels and adolescent childbearing for White but not Black adolescents (Plotnick, 

1990; Lundberg & Plotnick, 1990; Lundberg & Plotnick, in press). However, the 
authors caution that some of the findings are statistically unstable, making their 
conclusions less than definitive. A final study by Mturay (1993) also found a 
significant relationship between welfare benefits (in fiiis study, a contbination of 
AFDC cash benefits and food stamps) and norunarital childbearing rates, but also, 
only for White adolescents. As was the case with the other studies just dted (Ozawa, 
19^; Plotnick (1990), oitly aggregate state-level data were used rather than individual 
level data. As a consequence, the small sample size (n=50) renders the statistical 
results very unstable, leading all of the researchers to offer caveats with respect to the 
conclusions. 

In respottse to the public debate over the policy implications of the presumed 
"itKentive effect" for teen pregrumey, a group of 77 poverty researchers signed a 
statement ("Welfare and c5ut-of-Wedlock Births: A Research Summary," 1994) 
asserting that the accumulated research indicates fitat "welfare has not played a major 
role in the rise of out-of-wedlbck childbearing (p.l)." The group includes several 
researchers whose work is often dted in support of restrictive welfare proposals 
(Plotnick, Ozawa). APA agrees with these researchers that the "family cap" and 
similar proposals intended to reduce or eliminate welfare for children bom out-of- 
wedlock will do little more than inflict additional harm and further comprootise the 
developntent and life prospects of children who already face deprived drcumstances. 

Demographic, Sodal and Psychological Influences on Childbearing 

As mentioned previously, adolescent childbearing is a complex behavior 
encompassing several dfecrete yet interrelated steps, each requiring a decision: 
whether to initiate sexual activity; whether to use contraception and, if so, what type; 
if pregnant, whether to terminate the pregnancy or give birth; and if choosing to give 
birth, whether to give the child up for adoption, marry before the birth of the child, 
or become a single parent (Hayes, 1987). To understand why uiunarried adolescents 
have children it is ttecessary to examine each of these decisions and the many factors 
that influence each one. 

1. Initiating Sexual Activity 

The first decision is whether to initiate and engage in sexual activity before marriage. 
Research has shown that the majority of adolescents (70 - 80%) are sexually active 
(Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1981; 1994; Blau * GuUotta, 1993; Burt, 1986; Westoff, 
Calot, Sc Foster, 1983) and initiate this activity before marriage — on average eight 
years before marriage (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1993b; 1994; Forrest, 1993). Factors 
that influence the decision to engage in sexual activity include personal and family 
characteristics and peer group influence. For many female adolescents, coercion is 
also a significant factor. 
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Peisonal characteristics include the following: 

Age at Puberty. One hundred years ago, the average age at menarche for adolescent 
females was 14.8 years. In 1988, the average age was 12.5 years. Some adolescents 
begin to menstruate as early as 10 years of age (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). 

The early oirset of puberty is associated with early iiritiation of sexual activity, but 
this relationship is mediated by gender, race, and social factors. The onset of puberty 
is the strongest determinant of sexual irritiation for males (^an Guttmacher Irrstitute, 
1994). For Black females, puberty strongly influences whether they will initiate 
sexual activity at an early age; whereas, for White girls, other social factors, such their 
family structure and the sexual activity of their friends, have more influence than the 
orrset of puberty (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Udry & Billy, 1987). 

Age of the Individual. The older the adolescent, the more likely it is that he or she 
will have had intercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hofferth & Hayes, 1987). 

Race and Socioeconomic Status. Black adolescents of both sexes irritiate sexual 
intercourse earlier than their white counterparts (on average about one to two years 
earlier) and at every age more Black adolescents than White Adolescents engage in 
sexual activity (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik, Kantner & Ford, 1981; 
Bauman and Udry, 1981; Forrest, 1993; Hofferth & Hayes, 1987; Newcomer and Udry, 
1983). The differences are believed to be too large to be explained by differences in 
physical maturity (Hayes, 1987). There is disagreement over the source of these 
radal differences. Some researchers attribute it to differing socioeconomic status, 
others to differences in social and cultural mores related to the acceptability of early 
sexual behavior. 

Religiosity. Religion does not appear to be an important factor influencing the 
initiation of sexual activity, but religiosity is (Inazu & Fox, 1980; Zelnik et al, 1981; 
lessor & lessor, 1975; Hayes, 1987). Thus, nominal affiliation, that is, being a 
Catholic, does not predict delayed intercourse, but devout observance of religious 
customs does. 

Intelligence, Academic Aspirations, and Achievement. Several studies have shown a 
positive relationship between low intellectual ability, low educational goals, low 
academic achievement, and early initiation of sexual activity among both Black and 
White adolescents (Furstenberg, 1976; Udry, Bauman, & Morris, 1975; Jessor & Jessor, 
1975; Jessor, Costa, Jessor, & Donovan, 19M). This relationship, however may be 
mediated by numerous other social, economic, psychological and situational factors 
such as parents' level of education, and parents' expectatioru for their daughters, 
which may influence their daughters' own expectations (Hayes, 1987). Children with 
more educated parents tend to be more goal-oriented and place more value on 
achieving (Hayes, 1987). 

Family Characteristics include the following: 

Parent-Child Communication. There has been less research on the affect of family 
characteristics on early initiation of sexual activity and the evidence has been 
conflicting (Miller, Christopherson, & King, 1993). For example, one study found no 
relationship between parent-child communication and the initiation of sexual 
intercourse (Moore, Peterson, & Furstenberg, 1986); another questioned the causal 
direction of the relationship (Hofferth, 1987); and others argue that good parent-teen 
commvmication among specific subsets of adolescents can help to postpone sexual 
activity (Inazu & Fox, 1980). Similarly conflicting results have been found when 
studying the relationship between parental supervision and early sexual activity. 

Mother's Age at Initiation of Sexual Activity. There is a strong relationship between 
mother's early sexual activity and the activity of her daughter (Newcomer & Udry, 
1983). 
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Family Structure. Girls who live with both parents are less likely to initiate sexual 
activity at an early age (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Newcomer & Udry, 1983). I 
is pos^le that single parents are less available to communicate values and to 
supervise children, and that lack of parental (especially maternal) attention and 
affection may lead adolescent girls to seek attention a^ affection in sexual 
relationships (Hayes, 1987). 

Peer Group Influence. A final major factor in determining an adolescent's decision to 
engage in sexual activity is peer group influence. Adolescents frequently dte peer 
attitudes and behavior as the single most important factor affecting their own 
behavior (Miller et al., 1993). Mwy adolescents act on their perceptions of their 
peers' attitudes arul behavior, whether or not their perceptions are correct (Adler, 
1994; Hayes, 1987). Some research has found that peer i^uence is a less important 
factor for Black adolescents arul that White adolescent girls appear to be the most 
susceptible to peer influence (Crockett & Chopak, 1993; Hayes, 1987; Miller et al., 
1993). In some mstances, extreme forms of peer pressure can be viewed as a form of 
mild coercion. 

Coercion, Finally, many adolescents are coerced into early sexual activity. Coercion 
may range from verbal intimidation and threats to sexual assault. Adolescent girls 
are subjected to all types of coercion. Studies indicate that among adolescent females 
who have their first sexual experience at the age of 15 or younger, over half report 
that the sexual experience was not voluntary (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; 
Laumann et al., 1994; Moore, Nord, & Peterson, 1989). This percentage increases to 
almost three-quarters of females whose first sexual intercourse occurred before the 
age of 14 (Alan Guttmacher Iirstitute, 1994; Moore et al., 1989). Girls may be 
pressured by boys in part because some boys are subjected to ridicule by their peers 
if they don't engage in sex. Such ridicule could be considered a particularly strong 
and negative type of peer influence, but also has an element of coerdort Descriptive 
research about sexual activity ^ong poor Black iiuier dty youth portrays sexual 
activity as a game, with adole&;ent boys continually trying to have sex with as many 
girls as possible, and coming up with elaborate scheme to do so. The girls are 
described as often aware of what the boys are trying to do, but that the boy is often 
several years older than the girl and uses his older age authoritatively to convince or 
pressure her to have sex (Artderson, 1994). Adolescent males may be pressured by 
their peers to engage in sex with multiple partners, because peers indicate that there's 
something wrong with them if they don't. 

2. Contraceptive Use 

The next decision in the process that can lead to adolescent pregnancy is whether or 
not to use contraception to prevent pregrumcy. Variations in contraceptive use 
indude those who always use it, those who never use it and those who use it 
sporadically. Among those who use contraceptives, other important factors are the 
effectiveness of the particular method chosen, and the effectiveness of use, e.g. the 
proper use of barrier methods such as diaphragms. 

About two-thirds of adolescents use some form of contraception the first time they 
have intercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994); however, many do not use 
contraception properly or effectively, although this problem is not unique to 
adolescent females (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). Only 40% of sexually 
experienced adolescent females visit a family plaiming clinic or doctor to obtain 
medically prescribed contraceptives within a year after their first sexual intercourse 
(Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1993b; 1994). Most sexually-active adolescent females 
rely on over-the-counter methods of contraception before consulting a medical 
professional, and may not know how to effectively use the various forms of 
contraception (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). 

There are several factors affecting contraceptive use. The most important are: 
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Age. The older an adolescent female, the more likely she is to use contraception, to 
use it regularly and effectively (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; Zabin 
& Qark, 1981) and to use a mescal method of contraception, most likely oral 
contraceptives (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al., 1981). Younger 
adolescents females are more likely to rely on male methods of contraception (e.g. 
condoms, withdrawal; Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994)) and are more likely to use 
contraception sporadically. When differences in age at first sexual intercourse are 
control!^, contraceptive use by Black adolescent females is similar to that of White 
adolescent females. However, age has little efiect on contraceptive use at first 
intercourse for adolescent males (Hayes, 1987). 

Knowledge of Reproduction and Contraception. Accurate knowledge about the 
physiology of reproduction and methods of contraception are associated with 
contraceptive use (Blau & Gullotta, 1993; Hayes, 198^. Many studies have found 
knowledge of basic conception and contraception among male and female adolescents 
to be deficient enough to prevent regular effective use of contraception (Blau & 
Gullotta, 1993; Zelnik & Shah, 1983). Many adolescent females have misconceptiorts 
about their risk of pregnancy, particularly if they've already had intercourse without 
contraception and did not get pregnant (Moore et al., 1986; Adler, 1994). Some very 
young adolescents may not have acquired the cognitive skills necessary to make an 
accurate assessment of the risk of pregnancy (Cobliner, 1981; McAnarney & 
Schreider, 1984). Fear that some forms of contraception (e.g, oral contraceptives) will 
have negative health coitsequences, ai\d discomfort with particular methods also 
inhibit contraceptive usage (Adler, 1994; Forrest & Henshaw, 1983). 

Acceptance of One's Sexuality. Adolescent females who are psychologically 
comfortable with being sexually active are much more likely to seek and use 
contraception. Conversely, adolescents who are uncomfortable, ambivalent or guilty 
about their sexual behavior may be inhibited from seeking out and using 
contraceptives (Adler, 1994; Blau & Gullotta, 1993). 

Stability in Sexual Relationship. Several studies show an association between the 
stability and level of commitment in a relationship and the use of contraception 
(Herold, 1980). Certain contraceptive methods require plaiming and an adolescent 
who is in a long-term relationship is more likely to be having sex on a regular basis 
and therefore able to anticipate and plan for contraceptive use (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994). Research has shown that many adolescents who engage in sexual 
activity do so sporadically and with little forethought and so are not prepared to use 
contraception (Crockett & Chopak, 1993). 

Academic Aspirations. For both Blacks and While adolescents, those who have 
strong achievement orientations and clear goals ace more likely to use contraception 
(Adler, 1994; Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). Also, the better educated an 
adolescent female's parents are, the more likely she is to use contraception (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik el al., 1981). 

Self-Esteem and Internal Locus of Control. Adolescent females who have high self- 
esteem and believe they have control over most things in their lives are more likely 
to use contraceptives effectively than are those girls who have a low sense of 
competence and control over shaping their own lives (Adler, 1994). 

Parental Support and Control. Several studies show that when the mothers of 
adolescent females have greater knowledge about contraception, convey positive 
attitudes about contraception, and are more likely to discuss contraception with their 
daughters, they are more likely to positively influence their daughters' use of 
contraceptives, even if communication is infrequent (Furstenberg, 1976; Fox, 1981; 
Hayes, 1987). 

Access to Family Planning Services. Many adolescent females, particularly lower 
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income adolescent females, rely heavily on family planning clinics for their 
contraceptive needs (Donovan, 1995). For many lower income adolescent females 
who do not have access to such clinics, contraceptive supplies and services may be 
too costly. As a result, they may have to rely on less-costly methods that may be 
more difficult to use successfully (e.g. condoms) or that have a lower rate of 
effectiveness than do medical method (e.g. oral contraceptives), which can only be 
obtained from a physician or a fsunily planning clinic (Donovan, 1995). Alternatively, 
they may not tise any form of contraception (Donovan, 1995). The only federal 
program designed solely to provide such services to lower-income women (Title X of 
the Public Health Service Act) has not been reauthorized since 1985 and hmding for 
Title X declined 72% between 1980 and 1992 adjusting for inflation (Donovan, 1995). 
As a result, the clinics that provide contraceptive services to many lower-income 
adolescent females have had to reduce the hours when services are available, reduce 
the number of services provided, and charge higher fees for the remaining services 
(Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Donovan, 1995). 

There are numerous other interrelated factors that affect adolescents' use of 
contraceptives: situational factors, such as the foreseeability of sexual encounters 
(Adler, 1994); sexual partner factors, such as a male's willingness to wear a condom 
(Adler, 1994); and the subjective "costs" associated with different types of 
contraceptives, for example, financial costs and ease of use (Adler, 1994; Loewenstein 
& Furstenberg, 1991). 'These factors may also be influenced by other variables, such 
as an adolescent' s assessment of the risk of becoming pregnant, which may or may 
not be accurate. In sum, the reasons underlying contraceptive use are numerous, 
complex, varied, and interrelated. Efforts to reduce adolescent pregnancy must take 
account of all these factors. 

3. Decisions at the Time of Pregnancy 

When an adolescent girl discovers she is pregirant, she is faced with two major 
options; abortion or continuing the pregnancy to term. If the decision is to continue 
to term, her options include; adoption or keeping the child. If she does not want to 
give her child up for adoption, she also must decide to either continue living in her 
parental home or to establish her own household with or without being married. 
While marriage is theoretically an option, its occurrence is dependent on the decision 
of two persons, and so is not so clearly a "choice" for the pregnant adolescent. 

It is during early pregiumcy that decisions about childbearing come into sharp relief. 
For some adolescents, abortion and adoption are not options they would choose, 
whatever their personal circumstances. In this instance the only choice they see as 
viable is childbirth, and so the availability of economic support serves as neither an 
incentive or a disincentive. For adolescents who feel they could never give a child up 
for adoption, the choice is between having an abortion or carrying a pregnancy to 
term and bearing a child. Fewer than 5% of pregnant adolescents choose adoption to 
resolve an uninteirded and unwanted pregnancy (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; 
Bachrach, Stolley, & London, 1992). 

The decision to bear a child out-of-wedlock, is influenced by many factors: 

Was the Pregnancy Intended and/or Wanted? One of the most important factors 
affecting a pregnancy outcome is whether it was intended and wanted. Overall, 85% 
of adolescent females who have experienced a pregnancy report that their pregnancy 
was unintended (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994); those who report that their 
pregnancies were intended are more likely to give birth (Alan Guttmacher Ii^stitute; 
1994; Zelnik et al., 1981). 

Academic Aspirations. Both Black and White adolescents who are doing well in 
school when they become pregnant and who have a strong orientation toward the 
future are less likely to carry a pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; 
Eisen et al;, 1983; Leibowitz et al., 1980). Adolescent who have completed more years 
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of high school are less likely to cany a pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994; ZelnUc et al., 1981). 

Demographic and Family Characteristics. Black and Hispanic adolescents are more 
likely than White adolescents to give birth outside of marriage (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; NCHS, 1993a; 1994). This difference is attributed both to 
the lower marital rates among the Black population, as well as to the over- 
representation of Black adolescents in the low income population, since adolescents 
from families of lower socio-economic status are also more likely to have a 
nonmarital birth (Alan Guttmacher Iitstitute, 1994; Henshaw, 19OT; Zelnik et al., 1981). 
Pregnant adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are also more likely to 
carry the pregiumcy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Cooksey, 1990). This 
may be because adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are less likely to 
be oriented toward the future than those more less highly-educated parents (e.g. 
Hayes, 1987). 

As with the decision to become sexually active, religious affiliation does not appear 
to be an important influence on whether an adolescent female chooses to carry her 
birth to term. However, religiosity is a factor influencing the utilization of abortion: 
adolescents from more religious and devout families being more likely to carry a 
pregnancy to term (Esen et al., 1983). 

Peer Influence. Adolescerrt females who have friends or family members who are 
adolescent single parents are more likely to give birth. Adolescents whose peers and 
sexual partners view abortion as a valid option, and those whose partners are close to 
their own age, are less likely to give birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 
1987). 

Attitudes Toward Nonmarital Childbearing. Black communities have a greater 
diversity of family composition (e.g., multigerffirational and extended), making single- 
parenthood less unusual and inore sodaDy acceptable than in White communities 
(Anderson, 1994; Hayes, 1987; Moore et al., 1986). Apparent racial differences in the 
acceptability of norunarital childbearing could be due to differences in socioeconomic 
status (Hogan & Kitagawa, 1983 In Hayes, 1987). Other research (Abrahamse et al., 
1985 in Hayes, 1987) indicates that attitudes toward norunarital childbearing are 
directly related to perceptions of alternative options attd opportuirities and thus to 
both the direct and opportunity costs of having a child outside of marriage. 

Therefore, racial differences may be due in part to differences in perceived future 
economic, educatiorul, and career opportunities. If adolescents from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds, who are iturre likely to be Black, do not perceive many 
costs to early nonmarital childbearing they may be more likdy to carry an 
uiuntended pregiuincy to term (Abrahamse et al., 1985 in Hayes, 1987). Clearly, both 
the availability of marriage partners and the perceived utility of marriage in a given 
setting are important factors affecting attitudes to both marriage and norunarital 
childbearing. 

Access to Abortion Services. Adolescent females, particularly younger adolescents, 
are more likely than women in their twenties to deiay having an abortion until after 
the earlier weeks of gestation (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1981; Hayes, 1987). These 
delays may result from failing to recognize early signs of pregnancy (e.g., many 
younger adolescents have irregular periods and may not worry if their period is late); 
derual that they may be pregnaitt; legal barriers such as parental notification and 
coirsent laws and the need to obtain a judicial waiver (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994; Donovan, 1992); or geographic or financial barriers to abortion services, 
particularly important for younger adolescents and those from low income families 
(Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1981; Donovan, 1995). The longer an abortion is delayed, 
the more expensive the procedure costs, making it unlikely that an adolescent who 
wants to end a pregtrancy will be able to afford the procedure,, unless a parent or 
other adult relative is involved. 
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Factors Affecting the Decision to Many Before Birth. Demographic data indicate 
that White female adolescents, those from higher socioeconomic backgrounds, and 
those who are older when they become pregnant are more likely to marry before they 
bear a child (Zelnik et al., 1981; O'Connell & Moore, 1980). Research also indicates 
that there are differing sodal structures governing marriage in the U.S for Blacks and 
Whites (Rindfuss & Parnell, 1989). Reasons for the lower propensity of Blacks at all 
socioeconomic (SES) levels to marry are not clearly understood. Several factors that 
may be irtfluential for lower SES Blacks include; high rates of school dropout, high 
rates of unemployment, and high rates of incarceration for Black males (Schoen & 
Kluegel, 1988). 

Availability of Financial Assistance. 

Critics of U.S. welfare policy have argued that it is pronatalist in effect if not in 
intent. However, as a review of the relevant research shows, the determinants of 
adolescent childbearing are numerous and varied and involve decisions related to 
intimate, interpersonal behavior. As discussed earlier, the availability of financial 
assistance is trnlikely to have more than a small and indirect influence on 
childbearing. Therefore, current proposals to deny benefits to unwed mothers under 
18 or to cap benefits for additional children are u^ikely to have anything more than 
a minimal impact on rates of adolescent childbearing. 

Policies to Reduce Nonmarital Childbearing 

Policies to deny welfare benefits to the children of women under 18 and to cap 
welfare benefits for subsequent children, are inconsistent with what researchers know 
regarding the causes of adolescent sexual behavior, pregnancy, and childbearing. If 
the aim of policy is to reduce welfare dependency by reducing the rate of nonmarital 
adolescent childbearing, policies should be directed toward addressing the 
appropriate factors, that is, those that are strongly related to adolescent childbearing 
and those that are amenable to government policy solutions. At the same time, 
policy should also address the needs of mothers who want to support their children 
and foe needs of these childrea 

There are a number of important policies that can reduce adolescent childbearing and 
subsequent welfare dependency. 

Education and Employment 

The research findings presented in this testimony highlight the importance of an 
adolescent" s education, school achievement, and educational and career aspirations as 
factors for ensuring that unmarried adolescent females do not bear children and then 
become welfare dependent. Research clearly indicates that attitudes toward 
nonmarital childbearing ate directly related to perceptions of alternative options and 
opportunities and thus to both foe direct and opportunity costs of having a child 
outside of marriage. If adolescents from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, who are 
more likely to be Black, do not perceive many costs to early nonmarital childbearing 
they may be more likely to carry an unintended pregnancy to term (Abrahamse et al,, 
1985 in Hayes, 1987). 

In foe absence of alternative options, many adolescent females view motherhood as a 
means to adult status. Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a 
large and costly proportion of all female-headed families receiving AFDC, we agree 
with foe reconunendations in foe recent GAO report that assistance to gain and retain 
employment should be targeted at teenage mothers. However, since foe educational 
achievement and welfare status of women are important influences on their 
daughters' childbearing behavior, it is crucial that welfare policies facilitate education, 
job training and employment among all current welfare dependent mothers. Thus, 
welfare reforms that reduce welfare dependence of current recipients may reduce foe 
risk faced by foe next generation of youth. 
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Social welfare and family policy in Sweden provide an interesting perspective on the 
importance of labor force participation for reducing early childbearing and 
dependence on welfare. Swedish policies stimulate women's employment by 
reducing the individual costs of having children while requiring parents to be 
employed to collect full benefits (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). As a result of these 
policies, in the '80s and '90s, Sweden had the highest female labor force participation 
rate among European countries, despite a high level of non-marital fertility 
(Simdstrom Sc Stafford, 1992). A key feature of Swedish policy that encourages labor 
force participation is that maternity benefits, which are available to all women, are 
based on work and income history: those in the labor market receive a payment 
equal to 90% of gross earnings, while those not in the labor market receive a 
minimal, taxable flat payment. Thus, there is a very strong financial incentive for 
women to delay childbearing until they have been in the workforce and even to 
postpone childbirth imtil they have maximized their earnings (Sundstrom & Stafford, 
1992). This incentive is reflected in a relatively high average age at first birth for 
Swedish women (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). 

However, there are other very important features of Swedish social policy that 
encourage female labor force participation, including generous sick pay for both the 
employee and for cate of sick children, subsidized drild care, and flexible working 
hours. Since 1979, all full-time employed parents have had the right to work for only 
30 hours per week and retain full social benefits until their youngest child is 8 years 
old. And since 1971, separate taxation of spouses was introduced to create incentives 
for men and women to work mote equal hours in the labor force (Sundstrom Sc 
Stafford, 1992). Paid parental leave, and leave to take care of children, are financed 
out of general taxes with no direct costs to the employer, and total government 
expenditures for parental benefits for working parents amount to only 1% of the 
Swedish Gross National Product. Unlike the U.S., where women in low paying jobs 
often do not have health ittsurance, in Sweden there is also universal health insurance 
coverage, so there is no incentive to stay out of the work force in order to get health 
insurance for oneself and one's childrea 

Clearly, if women on AFDC are to become economically independent, they need 
health insurance, child care, and flexible work hours as well as an income that can 
support a family. 

Contraceptive Services 

The most desirable method of reducing nonmarital childbearing, and adolescent 
childbearing in particular, is to prevent urrintended and unwanted pregnancies. 

Given that the majority of adolescents engage in sexual activity before marriage, the 
availability of safe and effective contraception is an essential pre-requisite. Clearly, 
federal policymakers could contribute to this goal by reauthorizing Title X of the 
Public Health Service Act and increasing the funding available to family planning 
clinics. This would help to ensure that contraceptive services are available to 
adolescent females who want them. 

Abortion Services 

While pregnancy prevention is the most desirable approach to preventing unintended 
adolescent childbearing, given the large number of urtintended and unwanted 
pregnancies that occur among U.S. adolescents every year, the availability and 
affordability of abortion services are important factors that have a direct affect on 
adolescent childbearing and welfare dependency. As a recent report has noted, many 
women of all ages believe they are not able emotionally or financially to bear a child 
(Donovan, 1995). Recognizing that the provision and Ending of abortion services is 
a contentious political issue, nonetheless it is important to state that if adolescent 
childbearing and related welfare dependency are to be reduced, the availability and 
affordability of abortion services, particularly for poor women, must be increased, 
and government policies should be aimed at doing so. 
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Child Support Enforcement 

Almost totally lacking from most discussions about the adolescent pregnancy 
problem is the importance of policies and programs targeted at adolescent males. 
Clearly, efforts to promote parental responsibility should not be aimed solely at 
young mothers. Cfhild support laws should be vigorously and uniformly enforced. 

To do this effectively, the establishment of paternity is an essential prerequisite. 

Some aruilysts have suggested that since unemployed adolescent males are unlikely 
to be able to provide frnandal support for their children, paternity establishment is 
not cost-effective. However, adolescent males will one day be adult males, and many 
will be employed. Once employed, a portion of their wages should be used to 
support their childreiu If such enforcement proceedings become commonplace and 
widely known, they may promote more responsible behavior, particularly 
contraceptive use, among adolescent males. 

Conclusion 

For many women in the U.S., paid employment without benefits does not pay 
enough to support a family. If we are to take seriously the need to end child 
poverty, to raise the standard of living of all U.S. families, and to reduce adolescent 
childbearing, a much broader approach to welfare policy and employment and 
benefit policy is ireeded. 
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TESTIMONY OF ASIAN & PACIFIC ISLANDER AMERICAN HEALTH FORUM, INC. 


We, the Asian & Pacific Islander American Health Forum (APIAHF), would like to thank the 
Ways and Means Committee, Subcommittee on Human Resources and it's Chairman Honoral.i'e 
Clay Shaw for providing us with the opportunity to participate in the discussion of the Personal 
Responsibility Act (PRA). At this time, we would like to focus our discussion of the Title IV 
Restricting Welfare for Aliens of the PRA. Specifically, section 401 of the Personal 
Responsibility Act deny sixty federally funded programs that are currently available to the 
residents of United States who are not yet citizens. The sixty federal programs that are propos; i 
to be denied from non-citizens are broad range of programs that include health care, nutrition, 
assistance for children and their families, assistance for seniors and those with disabilities, hou;..r. j 
and energy assistance programs, job training, educational assistance and other programs. 

The Asian & Pacific Islander American Health Fotum (APIAHF) is a national, non-profit 
organization located in San Francisco, California. Founded in 1986 to address the discrepanci .-s 
in health status between the Asian and Pacific Islander population and that of the large population, 
the Health Forum has over three hundred individuals and organizational members consisting of 
health care providers and community-based organizations. Our mission is to improve the heal Ji 
of the U.S. Asian and Pacific Islander population through combination of applied research, 
programmatic activities and policy analysis. 


Programs AITected by the Personal Responsibility Act 

As a health care organization, the focus of this testimony is limited to the proposed cuts in health 

and health-related programs. The health and health-related programs that will not be available to 

non-citizens include: 

• Medicaid: basic doctor and hospital services for very low income families with children, 
pregnant women, the elderly, blind and those with disabilities 

• Maternal & Child Health Services Block Grant Program: access to maternal and child 
health services with access to maternal and child health services including prenatal care, well- 
child care, dental care, vision and hearing screening services, and counseling services for 
parents of sudden infant death syndrome victims 

• Family Planning Services: family planning services including natural family planning 
methods and supplies, counseling, physical examinations, testing for cancer and sexually 
transmitted diseases, infertility services, pregnancy tests, follow-up examinations, and referral 
to other social and medical referrals. 

• Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Services Block Grant: alcohol, drug abuse and 
mental health programs 

• Immunization Against Vaccine Preventable Diseases: preventive health services. 



• Lead Poisoning Screening, Referrals and Education: testing of infant and child blood lead 
levels, treatment of high blood lead levels, referral for environmental intervention, and 
education 

• Preventive Health and Health Services Act Block Grants: preventive health services, 
comprehensive health services, and emergency medical services, including demonstration 
projects for emergency medical services for children 

• Community Health Centers: centers that serve medically underserved populations and areas 
suffering health professional shonages by providing primary care, preventive care and 
emergency health services. 

• Migrant Health Centers: centers that service migratory and seasonal agricultural workers 
and their families for primary care, preventive care and emergency health services. 

• National Health Service Corps Scholarship Program and National Health Services 
Corps Loan Repayment Program: loan forgiveness and scholarships to medical providers 
assigned to areas suffering health professional shortages. 

• School Lunches: free and reduced price lunches to needy children in participating schools. 

• School Breakfast: free and reduced price breakfasts to needy children in participating 
schools. 

• Special Milk Program: free milk to poor children in schools and residential child care centers 
that do not participate in other federally subsidized meal programs. 

• Summer Food Service Program for Children: meals for children in public or private non 
profit summer school and summer camps in areas where the majority of children are from low 
income families. 

• Nutrition Programs for the Elderly: group and home-delivered meals to people who are 
homebound due to illness or disability or who are otherwise isolated. 

• Child and Adult Food Program: meal subsidies for children in nonresidential child care 
centers, and for a small number of elderly in nonresidential adult care centers. 

• Women, Infants and Children Program: coupons for food staples such as milk and eggs to 
very poor pregnant women and mothers with very young children to meet basic nutritional 
needs. 

• Commodity Supplemental Food Program: food packages and nutrition education to poor 
and nutritionally at risk pregnant women, breastfeeding women, postpartum women, infants, 
and children up to age 6, and the elderly 

• The Emergency Food Assistance Program; acquisition and distribution of surplus food to 
food banks, food pantries, soup kitchens, hunger centers, temporary homeless shelters, 
community agencies, churches, and other offering food assistance to the needy. 


Population Characteristics 

Asian & Pacific Islander American population is the fastest growing population group that 
realized an over 100% increase in population in the 1980's. The PRA would have a 
disproponionate impact on the A/PI population since about 40% of the Asian and Pacific Islander 
American population are not citizens according to the 1990 Census Moreover, census data 
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indicate that the non-citizen A/Pl populations are poorer than the A/PI citizen population. For 
example, at different age groups, the non-citizen A/PI population had a higher portion of the 
population who were living under poverty. 

• about 34% of the A/PI children aged under 13 years who are non-citizens were living under 
poverty compared to 1 5% of the A/PI citizen children 

• about 31% of the A/PI non-citizen adolescents aged 13 to 18 were living under poverty 
compared to 1 3% of the citizen A/PI adolescents. 

• about 18% of the non-citizen elderly aged 65 years and over were living under poverty 
compared to 1 1% of the citizen A/PI elderly. 

These figures clearly indicate the difference in need between the citizen and the non-citizen 
population. Moreover, a higher portion of the A/PI non-citizen population is limited English 
proficient thus face language barriers that limit every aspect of their lives 

Despite the higher rate of poverty among the immigrant population, only a small portion of the 
population who receive ptthlic assistance are non-citizens. According to the recent article in the 
Christian Science Monitor, "experts agree that legal immigrants of working age are twice as 
unlikely to take welfare as citizens." (CSM, 1/27/95 p.I) In the article, according to the 1990 
Census, "371,000 of 8 7 million receiving public assistance, or 4 3 percent, were legal immigrants. 
If the refugee population is included, the figure jumps to 9.3 percent. The US total population 
average is 7.2 percent." (ibid ) Although the legislation clearly delineates the difference between 
resident non-citizens and refugees (as refugees are exempt from the exclusion), it is not clear on 
the basis of the assumption behind the legislation, that resident non-citizens receive more than 
their share of public assistance. 


Impact of the Exclusion of Health or Health-Related Programs 

The only source of health care for a small but significant number of the indigent A/PI population 
is Medicaid Given health characteristics such as high prevalence of certain communicable 
diseases and chronic health problems, it would be devastating for these individuals to be without 
any source of medical care. 

Moreover, many resident non-citizen populations reside in medically underserved areas where 
there are shortage of health care providers. In addition to being ineligible for Medicaid, the 
resident non-citizens are excluded from utilizing community health centers that serve these 
medically underserved populations. Consequently, being excluded from these two programs will 
obliterate virtually all source of care for these populations except for local health departments. A 
medical director from one of the community health centers in California that serves a large 
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number of the A/PI population stated that about 75% of the client it serves will no longer be 
eligible to receive care. 

Given that the regular source of care for these individuals would be virtually eliminated, more and 
more individuals with health problems will delay receiving care and will be forced to seek 
emergency care that will not only be more expensive for the population, but to the nation, since 
every individual residing in the nation receives emergency care. 

In addition, PRA prohibits non-citizen physicians who may want to serve areas that suffer 
shortage of health professionals, from loan forgiveness and scholarships. There are many areas, 
whose residents are predominantly citizens or non-citizens, that have an insufficient number of 
providers, especially in the rural areas It is important that medical care providers be given 
incentives to serve in these areas. Excluding non-citizens from these incentives would result in a 
reduction of physicians who would provide the needed care in the shortage areas. The resulting 
impact would be felt more likely in the areas with a large citizen population. Therefore, it does 
not make sense to effectively reduce the supply of health care professionals. 

Many of the health programs that will be excluded from the non-citizen population are prevention 
programs such as maternal & child health services, immunization, lead poison screening and 
nutrition. Without exception, prevention of diseases is considered the most effective use of health 
expenditures. Many studies have indicated that the return on investment in prevention is far 
greater than the initial investment This truism obviously applies to the 12 million non-citizen 
populations in the nation Therefore, sound economic rationale dictates that the nation ensures 
that all residents of the nation receive preventive services. Unless, we as a nation can deny 
emergency care to an individual because they are not citizens, it makes economic sense to prevent 
everyone from needing emergency care Moreover, most of the prevention services focus on 
children since the benefit of prevention for the children is the greatest. As stated previously, there 
are number of communicable diseases that can easily be prevented through immunization and 
maternal and child health services 

For instance, the carrier rate for hepatitis B is ten times higher in the A/PI population than in the 
overall population. One of the most effective methods of preventing hepatitis B is immunizing the 
newborn Without timely immunization, a newborn will be condemned to a viral infection which 
may lead to cirrhosis of the liver and liver cancer. Moreover, A/PI’s also have higher rates of 
tuberculosis and measles, highly communicable diseases. It is important for the health of the 
public to ensure that the spread of deadly communicable disease is prevented 

In the last outbreak of measles, an extremely higher portion of A/Pl children contracted, and died 
from measles. Therefore, making non-citizens ineligible for preventive programs would lead to 
severely adverse conditions for them and for the rest of the nation 



Projected Cost Savings 


According to the legislation {HR4), the savings from excluding non-citizens from the sixty 
programs will be $21 .7 million. The savings from the programs are concentrated in only a few 
programs. Most of the savings will be coming from four major programs: Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI), Medicaid, Foodstamp and Aids to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
These four programs make up about 97% of the savings and the other 56 programs make up 3% 
of the savings. 

More specifically; 

• excluding SSI to non-citizen immigrants is projected to save about $18 billion per year; 

• exclusion of Medicaid is projected to save about $1.5 billion, 

• exclusion of Foodstamp is projected to save about $640 million; 

• exclusion of AFDC is projected to save about $200 million; and 

• exclusion of non-citizens from the residual 56 programs is projected to save $ 1 40 million. 

According to the legislation and press reports, most of the savings will be used to finance the 
middle class tax cut, another component of the Contract with America. These figures lead to a 
question regarding the assumptions behind this legislation. The inclusion of all programs, 
regardless of the amount of savings it would yield from exclusion of non-citizens, seems to imply 
a belief that no federal programs should be available to the immigrants until they become citizens. 
If the primary reason for the non-citizen exclusion was to finance welfare reform or middle class 
tax cut, the exclusion of four programs (SSI, AFDC, Foodstamp and Medicaid) would be 
sufficient to generate the savings without increasing administrative burden of determining 
eligibility for the fifty-six other minor programs. 

This obvious belief that is the basis of this legislation is beyond the scope of this paper since this 
paper attempts to discuss the cost and benefit of the proposed policy in the health care arena. 
However, it is an important question that needs to be addressed as the nation considers this 
welfare reform legislation. 


Conclusion 

The Personal Responsibility Act, in an unprecedented way, will distinguish the difference between 
citizens and non-citizens. In a nation that is composed of waves of immigrants from all comers of 
the world, the distinction from citizens and those who are awaiting to be citizens are minimal. 
There are only two major differences that currently separates citizens from non-citizens. One is 
voting and the other is delay in receiving public assistance. Currently, non-citizens are not eligible 
to receive public assistance until they have been in the country for three to five years, presumably 
to ensure that the new immigrants have contributed to their newly adopted nation. 
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Other than these two distinctions, non-citizens are required to pay all taxes and user fees imposed 
by government at all levels of the government and register for the draft. Moreover, many non- 
citizens volunteer for the armed services to protect this nation. Given the history of the nation 
and the contribution that the current non-citizens make to the nation, it does not make sense to 
distinguish them from other populations. 

Moreover, the economic and social cost of excluding health and health-related programs to non- 
citizens would likely be much higher than the savings. More importantly, some of the cost would 
be imposed on the citizen population due to the lack of prevention efforts among a large portion 
of the population. Therefore, we strongly recommend that the Subcommittee members consider 
these issues when deliberating the current welfare reform proposal 
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To: Phillip D. Moseley 
Chief of Staff 

Committee oa Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20S1S 


Subject; Welfare Reform 
Date: 1/30/95 


I am not now, nor have I ever (haunting words) been on welfare! Thank goodness, and I 
hope I never have to rely on the government to survive. America agrees that welfare reform 
is necessary. But please, I implore you, do not make welfare mom’s the scape goat of 
America’s problems . . . again. I have several problems with the Contract With America, 
proposed Personal Responsibility Act. 

First, a little personal history. I am a 34 year old women with a masters level education, 
employed as an environmental consultant primarily at a DOE facility. I have not been 
politicidly active until recently. In the spring of 19K, I funded a trip to Washington, DC to 
attend the Pro-Choice March on Washington. In the fall of 1992, 1 voluntarily worked voter 
registration tables. Finally, I funded a personal trip to Washington just 3 weeks ago to 
witness the beginning of the 104th Congress, a Congress I feel personally threatened by. 
During that time, I sat in on the January 13, 1995 Ways and Means Committee Meeting on 
Welfare Reform, and now have first hand knowledge of how the subcommittees ’stack' the 
panels. I did not realize the committees were so partisan! 

I have read (1) the Contract with America, (2) the Personal Responsibility Act, and (3) your 
committee report dated January 5, 1995. One general statement that I would like to make 
before getting into the specifics is that it is curious to me (in your report) that you know so 
much about giving breaks to upper middle and upper class wage earners, that S pages of 
well researched information is presented in the Job Creation and Wage Enhancement Act. 
However, counter to this are the two pages of punishment targeted at welfare mothers (the 
majority are!) with no plan what-so-ever to provide incentive. 

I feel compelled to send this letter on behalf of welfare recqiients because I witnessed first 
hand in Washington the lobbyists and the schmoozers for all sorts of causes that line the 
pockets of special interests and thought, gee. I’ll bet there aren’t any lobbyists representing 
the interest of people who find themselves in the unfortunate position of needing public 
assistance. 

The specific points I wish to address are the following: 

(1) Statistics 

(2) Illegitimacy 

(3) Working Mothers 

(4) Capping Welfare Spending 


Statistics: We don’t need Rush Limbaugh types (i.e.,Tbe Heritage Foundation) to falsely 
draw statistical conclusions. The chart he showed at the meeting referred to above, showed 
only the numbers of persons on welfare without taking into account population growth. On 
Good Morning America, a reporter quoted that in 1975 11.5 million persons were on 
welfare, while today that number is 14.5, which appears to be a 30% increase, when in 
reality it is a 5.5% increase in "rates’ of persons on welfare, which could be due to other 
factors. 


Illegitimacy: Where’s Murphy Brown when we need her. This term is so antiquated as we 
near the 2nd millennium. And, it is especially targeted at the children, who have less say 
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in this debate then the adults. I agree that fathers need to be responsible. What truly 
bothers me most is that not one word is breathed in this passage about birth prevention. 
Get with it, kids need to learn about sex in school. They n^ to know about birth control. 
And if they are faced with an unwanted pregnancy, let them choose from the legal options 
available, including abortion. To put a gag rule on a medically available, legal procedure 
is outrageous, and makes me doubt that you (the GOP) will ever act in the interest of 
women. 


Working mothers: Why is it that a women who, because she is of a privileged economic 
class, chooses to stay home and raise her children is performing the most important job in 
the world, but a poor women is a lazy, no-good, cheat? You preach family values, but is it 
only for a privileged class? 


Capping Welfare Spending: You wouldn't have to cap welfare spending if you incorporated 
incentives that really got people off of welfare. The spending would be automatically 
capped. 


Finally, a few ideas from a citizen of the United States who doesn’t even have a stake in 
this! Do not make people destimte before ttey can collect some assistance. 

(1) Day care: Single mothers in particular need day care. I think this could be more readily 
accomplished at a local level where the community becomes a stakeholder in the "welfare" 
of the children and the employment or education of the woman. 

(2) Medical Benefits: I know first haixl that there are single mothers out there who stay on 
welfare only because they would not have medical coverage if they worked. Figure that out 
and alot of people would work. 

(3) School Lunches: I can't believe that you’re even considering this as a possible cut back 
(basic nutritional needs for children). To me this is as about out of touch as providing low 
iiKoroe families a tax break for the purchase of lap-top computers. 

(4) ERA: Pass the Equal Rights Amendment. I know this sounds old, but it certainly is a 
radical notion, isn't it. Here’s a thought. Why are single mothers the poorest group in the 
U.S.,and the counterpart father not nearly as destitute. Because, not only is she taking care 
of the children, but on less than what the man could make! 

Please, do the right thing! 


Respectfully submitted. 



Cindy J. Backlund 
606 B Griffin St. 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 820-6508 
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STATEMENT OF ELOISE ANDERSON 
DIRECTOR 

CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

My name is Eloise Anderson and I am the Diieclor of the California Department of Social 
Services (CDSS). The CDSS wishes to express its appredalion for the level of 
Congressional interest being shown for problems and issues in the administration of the 
SSI/SSP program. Given the growing number of recipients of SSI/SSP disability benefits in 
California, your interest and concern ate welcome and shared by the CDSS. Following are 
suggestions for legislation and other reforms that we fed would cause significant 
improvement to the program. We ate advocating these changes in federal law and 
administrative practices to improve the int^rity of the program. 

EUMINATION OR MODIFICATION OF CASH PAYMENTS OF 
SSI/SSP BENEFITS FOR DISABLED CHILDREN 

Fedeial law requites SSI/SSP disability benefits for children to be paid in the form of cash 
grants, as are all other SSI/SSP benefits. There have been allegations presented to Congress 
and the Social Security Administration (SSA) that some parents use the recipient-child's 
SSI/SSP funds for purposes other than meeting the child’s needs. California proposes the 
elimination of cash benefits for disabled children. In lieu of cash benefits, other alternatives 
such as the modification of Medicaid or the use of vouchers should 'be explored. 

California urges that Congress fundamentally change cash giants to children while at the 
same time providing alternatives that ensure acc.fss to services for disabled children. These 
options should safeguard services and result in cost savings to state and federal governments. 

IMPLEMENT TIME UMITATTONS ON PAYMENT OF 
SSI/SSP DISABIUTY BENEFITS 

Current federal law provides medical improvement as the test for determining whether a 
disability recipient is still disabled. There is no time limit placed on the period that an 
individual may receive benefits. At the time of adjudication, a decision is made as to 
whether the individual's medical condition is expected to improve, may possibly improve, or 
is not expected to improve. Federal law requires that a continuing disability review (CDR) 
be done at least every three years for n on p er m anent impairments. However, unless a timely 
CDR is performed, the recipient can continue to receive SSI/SSP b^efits indefinitely despite 
having an impairment that may have improved sufficiently to allow a resumption of 
substantial work activity. 

Currently, over one-third of all allowed disability claims arc based on medical impairments 
that are expected to Improve. In 1989, SSA [daced a moratorium on CDRs and allocated its 
limited resources to servicing the escalating number of initial disability ^plicants. Since that 
time, only a very limited number of CDRs ha'vc been reviewed: Nationally in federal fiscal 
year 1994, 10,743 SSI/SSP CDRs were processed. Unless an individual reported medical 
improvement or returned to work activity with reported income, SSI/SSP payments would 
continue to be provided. Although California has recently resumed CDRs on a limited basis, 
there is a national backlog in excess of one million overdue SSI/SSP medical reviews. 

Hence, many individuals continue to receive SSI/SSP benefits long after their medical 
conditions have improved sufficiently enough to resume work activity. States, like 
California, that are experiencing difficult economic times caiuiot afford to bear these 
unnecessary costs, and neither should the federal government. 

California recommends that time-limited benefits be imposed on individuals who have 
impairments that are expected to improve. Individuals with temporary rather than life-long 
impairments will know exactly how long their benefits will be available, and can plan 
accordingly. The duration of entitlement would depend on the nature of the impairment. 

The SSA already has the structure in place to make such determinations as it has developed a 
list of impairments where medical improvement is ex p e cte d. These are known as ’MIE’ 
cases. This measure would significantly decrease the number of benefidaries who continue 
to receive federal and state monies inappropriately. 
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California believes that time-limited benefits will allow better services to the SSI/SSP 
population. Given SSA’s staffing and funding limitations, more resources would be 
available for processing initial SSI/SSP disability applications and the remaining CDRs. 

IMPLEMENT MORE STRINGENT CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
SSI/SSP RECIPIENTS- CONTINUING DISABILITY 

In 1984, federal law substituted "medical improvement" for "current severity” as the test for 
determining whether a recipient is stiU disabled at the time a continuing disability review 
(CDR) is done on his/her case. Under the previous rules, benefits could be ceased if the 
CDR established that the recipient was not currently disabled using the same standards as 
applied to initial applications. Under the 1984 implementing regulations, even if it is 
established that the initial disability decision was questionable, we cannot terminate an 
individual’s SSI/SSP benefits unless there has been medical improvement in the recipient’s 
condition. Thus, a person who may have been inappropriately granted eligibility on the basis 
of a questionable or minor impairment, or on the subjective decision of an administrative law 
judge, can continue to receive benefits if that impairment stiU exists at the time of the CDR. 
The medical improvement review standard (MIRS) has resulted in an inequitable disability 
standard in which a recipient may continue to receive monthly payments for the same 
impairment that an initial SSI/SSP applicant would have been denied benefits. 

Before the implementation of the MIRS, about 3S% of CDRs resulted in termination of 
SSI/SSP benefits, while currently only 10^ of those who initially qualify are ever removed 
from the disability rolls. Once receiving SSI/SSP benefits, there is little incentive for 
recipients to attempt to return to substantial work because few are ever terminated. This has 
placed an inordinate burden on both the state and federal funding programs. Hence, 
California strongly urges Congress to establish a modified 'current severity" criteria for the 
evaluation of continuing disability. While the MIRS should remain the main criteria for 
evaluating CDRs, an additional step should be included in the review process. CaUfomia 
recommends that SSI/SSP benefits be terminated if the adjudicative team determines that the 
initial decision was not supported by objective findings and the impairment is not currently 
severe. 


IMPLEMENT MORE STRINGENT CRITERIA FOR DISABILITY 
based ON MENTAL IMPAIRMENT 

In August 1985, the mental impairment criteria in the federal disability regulations were 
liberalized. The intent of the revised regulations was to more realistically reflect the effect 
of functional limitations caused by a mental impairment. Unfortunately, the implementation 
of the law has resulted in a subtle shift in reliance from objective to subjective evidence. 
Since that time, there has been a significant increase in the number of approved SSI/SSP 
claims involving a mental impairment. In 1993, approximately 50% of all approved SSI/SSP 
claims had a mental impairment as the primary diagnosis. The more liberalized mental 
impairment criteria has allowed many individuals with mild anxiety or slight behavioral or 
maladjustment problems to become eligible for benefits. It has also resulted in increased 
reports that claimants can easily exaggerate their symptoms. As previously indicated, it is 
difficult to remove such individuals from the disability tolls unless clear medical 
improvement can be documented. 

California recommends that consideration be given to initiating more stringent criteria for 
affective disorders, anxiety-related disorders, and personality disorders. Many individuals 
with such impairments do retain the ability to work, but are not motivated to seek 
employment when disability benefits can be so easily obtained. Given the large number of 
SSI/SSP applicants in California who allege menial impairments, we believe that a stricter 
standard \^1 significantly reduce the number of questionable allowances. 
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ELIMINATION OF DRUG ADDICTION AND ALCOHOLISM AS QUAUFYING 
DISABIUTIES FOR SSI/SSP BENEFITS 

The number of individuals qualifying for SSI/SSP on the basis of drug addiction or 
alcoholism (DA/ A) has been a growing concern in California. There are currently 3 1 ,000 
SSI/SSP recipients in California whose primary disabling condition is DA/A. That number is 
growing by as much as eight thousand annually. 

Even prior to the recent amendments to SSI/SSP DA/A law, the express intent of federal 
statute was to require recipients to undergo appropriate treatment in order to maintain their 
eligibility. In theory, their disability was also to be reviewed within a year or two of 
entitlement for evidence of medical recovery. But what CDSS found was that the Social 
Security Administration (SSA) would waive the requirement for treatment if local treatment 
facilities were unavailable or inappropriate. Such fecUities could be deemed inappropriate or 
unavailable if the DA/A recipient was merely required to pay for transportation to the facility 
or make a nominal co-payment for treatment. Furthermore, the SSA had imposed a 
several-year moratorium on continuing disability reviews so that even if the DA/A recipient 
underwent treatment, his disability was not reviewed for possible recovery. We have yet to 
see if the new law's attempt to force implementation of old law’s basic intent will meet with 
any greater success. 

California's position is that SSI/SSP payments provide a source of cash which, too often, is 
used to feed the addiction of the DA/A recipient. As such, the SSI/SSP payments provide an 
incentive for the drug addict or alcoholic NOT to recover from their addiction. California 
recommends the elimination of this cash incentive by excluding drug addiction or alcoholism 
from being considered in the disability determination for SSI/SSP eligibility. 

RESTORE STATE CONTROL THROUGH THE EUMINATTON OF 
BOTH THE PASS ALONG AND ADMININSTRATIVE FEE REQUIREMENTS 

Since the Committee is wisely examining SSI/SSP issues within the context of the Contract 
with Amtrica, I would like to lake this opportunity to point out an overriding concern with 
federal laws that inappropriately restrict the states’ control over their own SSP programs. 

The primary offenders are the federal “pass-along'* law (Section 1618 of the Social Security 
Act) and the administrative fees law (Section 1616 of the Social Security Act). 

The pass-along law was originally enacted in 1976, two years after forty-three states agreed 
to provide SSP benefits to all SSI recipients under assurances from the federal government 
that the states would be permitted to control their SSP costs. Contrary to those assurances, 
enactment of the pass-along law took SSP fiscal control away from the suies by directly 
linking a stale’s federal Medicaid funding to its maintenance of certain minimum SSP levels. 
The 1976 law set stales' minimum SSP levels at their December 1976 amounts. The law 
was enacted to prevent states from reducing their SSP rates when a federal increase was 
provided in the SSI payment standard. While the slates objected to enactment of the original 
pass-along law, they vociferously protested the 1983 amendment that raised the SSP rate 
’’floor’’ to the levels paid in March 1983. This amendment not only further reduced states' 
control over their own SSP expenditures but, in California’s case, locked the state into SSP 
rates that reflected generous SSP increases voluntarily provided from 1976 to 1983. 

Therefore, SSA interprets the pass-along law as also precluding states from consolidating 
their SSP payment categories and, thus, from simplifying SSP program administration by 
SSA. This issue carries a multi-million dollar annual price tag for California since, effective 
October 1993, federal law requires states with federally administered SSP programs to pay 
an administrative fee to SSA. I must emphasize that the legislative history of the laws 
enacting SSI show the clear intent of Congress to encourage states to supplement the federal 
SSI payment bv allowine for federal administration of the state supplem ent at no cost to the 
states . Despite this commitment made to the states, the administrative fees law was enacted 
and currently the fee is $3.33 for every check issued; the fee will increase to SS.OO per 
check on October 1, 1995. 
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This year, Califomia will pay more than $60 million in administrative fees. But of even 
greater concern is the fact that the fee schedule calls for payments to increase in the future 
based, in part, on the administrative complexity of a State’s progtam. California would 
obviously like to simplify its program and reduce its administrative costs by consolidating its 
nearly twenty payment categories into fewer variations. Ironically, the state is prevented 
from doing so by SSA’s interpretation that the pass-along law requires maintenance of a 
state’s existing SSP variations. This unfairly prnalizca states with complex SSP programs 
which, due to federal restrictions, are unable to streamline or simplify. While California 
objects to the entirety of the pass-along law, California believes SSA’s interpretation goes 
well beyond the law’s express intent. 

The pass-along law denies states the flexibility needed to simplify and control SSP programs, 
or to adjust SSP grants to afforrlablc levels in times of economic difficulty. The 
administrative fees law furtiier reneges on the origina] commitments that the fedctal 
government made in its efforts to entice slates to augment the SSI benefit. Surely these 
broken promises are contrary to the welfare reform philosophy and wisdom expressed in the 
Contract wrr/i America concerning responsibility, accountability and expanded flexibility to 
states. 

Califomia respectfully proposes repeal of the pass-along law and the repeal of the SSP 
administrative fees law. 


SUMMARY 

California urges Congress to support the proposals detailed in this statement of testimony. In 

summary, the following are proposed: 

• Eliminate or modify the cash payments of SSI/S5P benefits for disabled children 
while providing services to childten with disabilities at induced costs to both the slate 
and federal governments. 

• Implement time limits on payments of SSI/SSP disability benefits. 

■ Implement more stringent criteria for reevaluating SSI/SSP recipient’s continuing 
disability. 

• Implement more stringent criteria for disability based on mental impairment. 

• Eliminate drug addiction and alcoholism as qualifying disabilities for SSI/SSP 
benefits. 


Restore state control through the elimination of the pass-along and administrative fee. 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON CHIN 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CHINATOWN RESOURCE CENTER AND THE 
CHINESE COMMUNITY HOUSING CORPORATION 


I would like to thank the Committee for the opportunity to submit my 
comments and express my deepest concern over proposed legislation, such as Title 
rv of HR4, the Personal Responsibility Act, that would ban legal immigrants from 
access to vital federal assistance and social services. If such proposals are passed, it 
would have a devastating impact on America's low-income, ethitic communities 
throughout the entire country - neighborhoods with a large immigrant population 
such as ours: San Francisco's Chinatown. 

OUR ORGANIZATIONS: CHINATOWN RESOURCE CENTER & CHINESE 
COMMUNITY HOUSING CORPORATION: 

The Chinatown Resource Center (CRC) was established in 1977 by five 
grassroots organizations that evolved in the late 1960s and early 1970s to address the 
growing needs of San Francisco's Chinatown immigrant community: These include 
the need for sufficient safe, decent low and moderate income housing, better 
recreational facilities, more open space, adequate community space, and improved 
vehicular and pedestrian access. 

Over the years, CRC has become a leading Chinatown neighborhood 
organization, advocating for the community's involvement in public policy 
decisions, planning for the neighborhood's future development, serving as a 
"watchdog" over private development, and implementing literally hundreds of 
neighborhood environmental projects by improving streets, alleyways, community 
centers, playgrounds, public transportation, and housing. 

In 1978, CRC established the Chinese Community Housing Corporation 
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(CCHC), its subsidiary housing development arm, to integrate housing development 
activities into the overall neighborhood improvement strategy. CCHC has played a 
major role in the development of over 2,300 units of long-term, affordable, quality 
housing within San Francisco. 

Together, the two organizations, sharing one Executive Director, have grown 
over the past 17 years from a fledgeling organization with a staff of three to a 
combined total of over 80 personnel, with neculy 40 people comprising the two 
governing bocuds, and an active volunteer base of over 100 people serving on 
organizational committees and assisting in programs and at events. Financially, the 
combined CRC and CCHC administrative budgets have grown to over $2 million 
with CCHC housing project budgets exceeding $2.5 naillion annually. 

CLIENT-BASE AND IMPACT: 


Approximately one-quarter of CRC's budget and a third of CCHC's budgets are 
funded from federal sources such as Community Development Block Grants (CDBG) 
and federal subsidized housing programs such as Section 8 Low Income Housing 
Assistance, Section 202 Senior Housing, and HOME Programs. 

This funding enables us to provide a well-managed, safe and stable home with 
tenant services for over 1,500 low- or very low-income tenants within the 15 housing 
projects, or 1,042 units, that CCHC currently owns or manages in San Francisco's 
Chinatown, North Beach, and Tenderloin neighborhoods. Nearly 200 of our tenants 
are children, and almost 40% are seniors. 

It is a diverse community made up of Asians, African Americans, Hispanics, 
Native Americans, and Caucasians. Many of our tenants are immigrants from Asia 
and the former Soviet Union, who are struggling with language problems. As a 
result, they are often confined to working long hours in low-skilled, low-wage jobs, 
with little or no mobility. Job training and ESL classes are critical to help raise the 
economic opportunities of these immigrant families and individuals. As important 
is the continuation of immunization and nutrition programs, school lunches and 
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preventive health care for their children so that these children may develop 
healthily and be productive members of society. 

Among our seniors, many rely on SSI as supplemental income because their 
social security benefits are not sufficient to allow them to live and eat. For some, SSI 
is their sole source of income because, despite their having worked and paid taxes to 
the American government, they have been in the United States for too short a 
period of time to qualify for social security benefits. 

The proposed program cuts and the denial of federal assistance and social 
services to legal immigrants under the Personal Responsibility Act, therefore, would 
have a profound impact on the lives of our tenants, rendering them homeless and 
hopeless through no fault of their own. Beyond the 1,500 low-income tenants living 
in our affordable housing projects, the Personal Responsibility Act will have a 
significant impact on Chinatown's low-income, immigrant community that we care 
about. 

HISTORY AND CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHINATOWN COMMUNITY: 

One of the most long-standing, stable neighborhoods in this country, San 
Francisco's Chinatown was founded by Chinese immigrants in the 1800s, and over 
generations of struggle and strive, it has been regenerated and stabilized by the influx 
of new immigrants. 

Chinatown began as a haven for early Chinese iirunigrant workers who were 
segregated by discrimination and cut off from their families in China through anti- 
immigrant public policies such as the enactment of the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 
and other Asian exclusion laws. After the earthquake and fire of 1906 which 
completely destroyed the neighborhood, its Chinese residents quickly rebuilt their 
neighborhood in the same spot despite attempts to remove and relocate them 
elsewhere. Because of immigration restrictions, the community began to shrink - 
until the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act and inunigration reform laws in the 
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1960s allowed new Chinese immigrants to enter the United States to reunite with 
their family members. These new immigrants have regenerated and maintained the 
stability and health of the Chinatown neighborhood. 

Today, Chinatown plays an important role within San Francisco's economy as 
a major tourist destination. Tourists are attracted to Chinatown not just for its 
restaurants and specialty shops, but by the vibrancy and activity of its residential life. 
It is the people who live and work within the community, who are immigrants, who 
help support and establish neighborhood businesses that add to the overall richness 
of the community. 

Just as Chinatown has enhanced the City's tourist trade and sales tax base, the 
neighborhood's immigrant community has contributed greatly to the American 
society. They work and pay taxes, they send their sons to war, they create jobs 
through their neighborhood businesses, they volunteer their services to the 
community and to society, and for the many seniors who live in our community, 
they take care of their grandchildren to allow both parents to work and contribute to 
the tax base. 

Whether community members are citizens or not does not take away their 
contributions to American society. For many in our community, the naturalization 
process is a difficult one and at times, insurmountable. Many work long hours to 
support their families and do not have time or opportunity to take English classes or 
citizenship classes. 

The harsh reality is that often in our conununity, the father spends his life 
working in the hot kitchen of a Chinese restaurant 12 hours a day, six days a week, 
and the mother is employed as a seamstress getting paid a few cents for each piece 
that she sews, sometimes bringing home piecework so that she can look after her 
children and continue to earn a little more money. The parents have no choice. 

Their sacrifices are for their children, so that their children might be educated and be 
able to lead a better life. 
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This is the story of one of my staff whose parents labored for over 25 years in a 
restaurant and behind a sewing machine, supporting a family of four. Her parents 
might not have gotten their citizenship, but their work ethics and the values they 
instill in their children to pursue higher education, which they achieved, are 
universally upheld in American society. 

We have also found that the standard ESL classes or even the citizenship 
classes offered in one's own dialect are not effective for immigrants who not only do 
not speak English but are illiterate in their own language. The difficulty is that these 
standard citizenship classes are taught with written material, that require students to 
be able to read in their own language. Many of our seniors, unfortunately, are 
illiterate. 

Recognizing this problem, the Chinatown Community Tenants Association 
(CTA) with the technical assistance of CRC has started its own citizenship classes that 
teach seniors who might be illiterate through the method of recitation. CTA is a 600 
strong member association of primarily elderly, monolingual Chinese-speaking 
residents that CRC helped organized. CTA has emerged as one of the most active 
tenant groups in San Francisco. Despite the English limitation of its board and 
members, CTA is able to empower themselves to address community needs. 

Began a year ago, CTA's citizenship classes have received great response, with 
elderly students traveling long distances across the Bay to attend classes. Most of the 
students are over 65 and all of them have been in the United States for over 15 years. 
This demonstrates that the difficulty of the naturalization process might have 
thwarted many legal immigrants from becoming citizens. 

Many of our seniors immigrated to the United States so they can .be with their 
family. It is often difficult for them, at their age, to adapt to the foreign circumstances 
of their new environment. The difficulty is more pronounced given their inability to 
speak the language. Therefore, many want and need to live in Chinatovm where the 
environment is more familiar and they can receive the social services that are 
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linguistically and culturally appropriate for them. 

They have strong civic pride in their community, as evident by the strength of 
leadership of the Chinatown Community Tenants Association. Because of their age 
and language difficulties, they cannot find a job, although they might want to work. 
Therefore, they are reliant on public assistance. However, they contribute back to 
society, such as talking care of their grandchildren or volunteering for their 
community. 

This is the situation of one of our elderly volunteers. He is 69 year old and 
came to the United States four years ago to be closer to his daughter. She and his 
brother-in-law, both in the United States, are the only living relatives that he and his 
wife have. Although he was a professional engineer back in China and could speak 
English, he has been unable to find a job here given his age. He had even applied to 
shelf books in the library, but was turned down. 

His wife and he barely subsist on general assistance and food stamps. Eighty 
percent of the general assistance is used to pay the rent. To "repay" the government 
for the assistance, he volunteers his time to the community, to the library and to our 
office, offering his professional expertise in engineering to assist in our programs. 

Such are the real people that will be hurt should the Personal Responsibility 
Act go through. This proposal will dismantle the entire fabric of whole 
communities by removing the safety net for those who are truly in need. The result 
is the expansion of the underclass and the rise in social costs. In the end, America 
will suffer by such unfair and discriminatory policies that would pit people against 
one another based on their citizenship status, disregarding what is right and just. 

We must not forget that immigrants built this country and that our forbears were 
also immigrants. And that government has the fiduciary responsibility to care for its 
people and invest in the future of all its children. 
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TESTIMONY OF JILL MILLER 
COALITION ON WOMEN AND JOB TRAINING 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the CoalldoD on Women and Job Training I am pleased to 
submit this statement for the recoid. The Coalition on Women and Job Training is committed 
to ensuring that oU women, both those alieady in the workforce and those entering or it- 
entering, have access to quality education and training for high wage jobs. We represent 
millions of women who are working and/or are in need of employment and training services. 
We also represent the expertise of professionals throughout the United States who have years 
of experience in providing employment and training services for women. 

The Coalition has developed principles guiding our advocacy on education, training, 
and support services for women receiving public assistance benefits. Our overriding concern 
is that the services provided assist women to achieve long-lnm economic self-sufliciency 
rather dian singly remove them from public assistance, llie principle of long-term economic 
self-sufficiency for women and their families is the key to a successful welfare reform e^oit 
We strongly believe that any welfare "reform’* that simply cuts women and their children off 
welfare wiU only exacerbate poverty and homelessness. 

Education and training services must be a vital part of welfare reform. The average 
AFDC mother is 29 years old. has two children and four years of work experience. But 
because of limited skills and education, these women have often been limited to low wage 
jobs that arc either part time or temporary. Many single mothers use welfare as a source of 
income between jobs because they do not qualify for unen^loyment insurance. Many are 
ineligible for unemployment because they cam wages that are too low or because they are 
part time workers. Others are forced to rely on welfare when they are temporarily disabled 
and unable to work. Many women, caught in the low wage labor market, are pushed back 
onto welfare when a job ends or child care arrangements fall through. And even more 
discouraging, is the lack of health care they face in these part time, often temporary positions. 

When an investment is made in quality education and training for welfare recipients, 
they are able to upgrade their sldlls and are much less likely u> return to the welfare rolls. 
Armed with the skills necessary for our rapidly advancing workplace, women can obtain 
employment that will pay adequate wages to support their families. 

There are several essential components that must be a part of any welfare reform 
effort in cuder to successfully challenge th^ barriers that recipients face towards long-term 
self-sufficiency. 

Once the commitmeat is made to invest in education and training, avenues to gaining 
access to these services must be initiated. This includes providing a variety of assessment 
tools, the opportunity for the individual to <fevelop education goals and a career-life plan, 
counseling, knowledge of workers' rights, and participation in support groups. These 
programs should be required to encourage and promote opportunities to pursue training for 
high wage occupations, including nontraditional occupations. Rather than steering participants 
down a career jMth that may dis^pear or change drastically, participants should fully 
understand all aspects of the industry they aie entering and its future potential. 

Tliese programs should focus on the goal of enhancing the employability and/or 
increasing the earnings of participants. Work experience components of any program should 
develop relevant skills, be linked to comprdwnsive education and training programs and 
advance the participant’s long term employment goals. We will not help recipients obtain 
private sector employment or help them increase their earning potential by encouraging them 
to work for benefits. Requiring recipients to "work off benefits at far below the minimum 
wage creates an impoverished class of wMkers who would not enjoy the basic rights to which 
all other American woikers are entitled. 

We would also like to emphasize the importance of support services such as child care 
and transportation for fosming long-term self-sufficiency for participants. It has been proven 
that welfare recipients cannot succeed in education and training or work unless they receive 
the support services that they need during program participation and to the extent necessary 
after entering eir^loyment. lliese services fni»t include health care, quality child care, 
transportation, housing counseling, domestic vtolence services, addiction and recovery 
counseling, adult dependent care, and family support services. Training and education should 
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be closely cotxdinated with these services io order to pievMt participant dropout. 

Child care assistance is critical to program participants and should reflect the true 
costs of quality diild care. If welfsre recipients do not receive adequate support for child care, 
they could be forced to drop out of the program or, even worse, leave their children 
unattended, in inadequate settings, or call upon other pe^le to provide their care at poverty 
wages. 


These services diould not be intorupted by aihitniy time limits. Every welfare 
recipient should be ottitled to pursue and complete appropriate education and training services 
in <tfder to achieve self-sufficiency. 

Current proposals consider denying benefltt to teen mothers and their children, legal 
immigrants, cbildrra whose poverty has not been estaUished and other groups. By denying 
benefits to certain groups, we will incur greater long-tenn costs by allowing these groups to 
become completely impoveiisbed. Childhood poverty has already reached epidemic 
proportions in the United States; such {ffopnals threaten an increase in childhood poverty. 
This has the potential of costing the country biliions of dollars in future wMldng productivity 
and unemployment 

We would also like to highlight the iiTqx)rtancc of promoting, rather than penalizing, 
work ^oits. The AfDC system as it currently operates is guilty of this. Reforms should be 
made to m^ it easier to combine some paid enq>loyinent with AFDC receipt by finding 
ways to allow recipients to retain more of dieir earnings. Women should not be fCHced to 
spply for welfare io order to cditaia child care or health care services. Encouraging states to 
provide comprehensive support services iad^tendent of cash assistance can prevent women 
from being forced onto the welfare rolls. 


Hnally. we would like to stress the link between federal responsibility and successful 
welfare refona The federal role io a welfere system is cnicial to ensuring the provision of 
high quality education and training and sup port services. The federal government has a 
responsibility to overaee die entire <^ieration and malte sure it is working effectively. States 
must be required to provide educatioo and training services to welfare recipients. Iheae 
p rogr a ms should be adequately funded with mq)roved state match rates to ensure that 
participants in all stales and communides have aocets to education and training services that 
ensure self-sufficieticy. Education and training is an investment in the wmk force that can 
bring many benefits, but only if a true investment for the long-term is made. Performance 
standards that are focused on outcomes based on a Self Sufficiency Standard should be 
instituted. 

We believe that needy families must be assured that the AFDC program and other 
safety net p ro gram s will be there when tiiey need thenn. By making these programs 
discretioiiary or into block grants, we will make many eligible families unable to receive 
benefits. When bask safety net programs are block granted, they can no longer serve as an 
important factor in stalnli^g die ectmomy during recessions or other economic dislocations. 

Another critical requiremmt of the federal government in any welfare reform effort is 
that they mutt include minimum program requirements to ensure universal elements in all 
states and equity betwera redineatt from different states. States should only be allowed to 
develop cjq w uneotal p ro gr ams thiU enhance or enrich services. No welfare recipients or 
group of recipients should have beo^ts or options reduced beyond the minimum 
requirements. 

Fmally, a strong federal role in research, oversight, technical assistance, and data 
collection to document success and facilitate replicatiem is absolutely essential. This 
stipulation is necessary to ensure accountability for puMk funds. Data should be reported by 
race, gender, and age and be used by tire fede^ gove rnm ent to protect against discrimination. 
The privacy and welfare of individuals must be pr o tected io any fcseaich or data collection 
^orts. 


Welfare reform offers die po«iUUty of changing die enneot program from one that 
does not reward work to a program that foateft an acplkit dedicaiioo to both personal and 
e coD om fc long-term self-suffickacy. Through co mpr efaen sive, federally-s up ported effo rts , we 
can achieve these goals. 
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TESTIMONY 

TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

January 30, 199S 
Nora Johnaon 

Coalition to Stop Welfare Cuts 
6433 Nicholson Street, Pittsburgh, PA IS217 
Tel.: home: 4I2/S2I-S09I, work: 412/462-8408 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Subcommittee, thank you for allowing me to submit 
this statement today. To introduce myself, let me say that I live in Pittsburgh, and have 
been working since 1988 in both a professional and a voluntary capacity with people who 
need to U!se the welfare system to support themselves. Until 1994, 1 was the Executive 
Director of the Rainbow Kitchen, a chaiilidtie organization which operates a soup kitchen, 
a food pantry, a free medical clinic and a cluid care center. 1 have been a member of the 
Pittsburgh Presbytery Lazarus Fund, a committee which distributes offerings from 
congregations to needy households, since 1989. I am a member of the Coalition to Stop 
Welfare Cuts, a large group of organizations and individuals who have been meeting for 
several years. Finally, 1 am about to start work with the East End Cooperative Ministry, a 
charitable organization funded directly by many religious congregations and denomina- 
tions. My task there, over the next few months, will be to find private sector jobs for 
welfare recipients. 

Our experience during the last years in the Pittsburgh area has been one of collapse 
and loss: the collapse of the steel industry followed by 12 years of deindustrialization and 
job loss. We have seen the dislocation of families, the loss of income, the decline of 
population and an increase in suicides and marital and family breakups Soup kitchens and 
food pantries are found in every neighborhood: the Greater Pittsburgh Community Food 
Bank serves 370 such organizations in Allegheny County alone. In addition, the Food 
Bank serves as a central food clearinghouse forl3 outlying counties. 

Results of a new study by the organization Just Harvest entitled "Hometown 
Hunger", released in October, 1994, show clearly what our years of economic decline 
have done to the weakest among us: 15,000 children under 12 (I out of 4) are hungry or 
at-risk in Pittsburgh. 29,500 children under 12 (I out of 7) are hungry or at-risk of hunger 
in Allegheny County. 

In this world of impersonal economic forces wreaking havoc on people's hopes 
and dreams, the Personal Responsibility Act segment of the Contract With America is an 
extreme and unforgiving approach to addressing our country's problems. People need 
more reliable income to fight their way out of poverty For most Americans, a job is the 
most important source of income If there is no job, there is no income, hence the need to 
accept public support for a time. Despite the rhetoric of the Personal Responsibility Act, 
the worst effects of joblessness result from large, societal forces, such as the collapse of 
industry. 

Another cause of unemployment during this last year has been the manipulation of 
interest rates intended to cool the economy and stem inflation by cutting employment 
levels. In a very real sense, people have been kept out of jobs by the very government 
which is now seeking to eliminate welfare support. We are putting people in a terrible 
catch-22 situation 

The underlying assumption of the Personal Responsibility Act is that poor people 
are costing the country too much by being irresponsible, having too many children and 
collecting too much welfare. Welfare recipients share this harsh judgment against 
themselves. In my years at the Rainbow Kitchen, I never heard anyone speak more 
unforgivingly against welfare recipients than recipients themselves. The next most harsh 
judgment I heard was from people who had received welfiire at one time but now did not 
need the benefits any longer. A common attitude I heard was, "If I can get off welfare, 
anyone can." While I was always glad to hear that someone had succeeded in escaping the 
system, I frequently wondered how much that person actually knew about the struggles of 
someone else. Recipients seem to carry such a load of guilt for accepting public assistance 
that they distance themselves from the experience as soon as they can after leaving it. The 
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distancing process seems to mean rqection of those still in need of support, and, 
sometimes, rqection of the whole system. 

I believe that the Personal Responsibility Act is based upon a wrong assumption. 

In fact, it is well documented that poor people do not have any more children than anyone 
else.' Furthermore, why should we be^dge helping poor people who have no other 
resources when we subsidize businesses, who should be the engine that pulls the rest of 
the economy? The cost of welfare for poor people is comparable to direct payments to 
corporations: for example, we spend S40 billion on food programs for the poor, and $S I 
billion on "corporate welfare* , direct payments to businesses for a variety of purposes. ^ 
The cost of welfare is much less significant than other cost categories, such as defense. 
Social Security and Medicare 

We shape our public policies in the image of our ethical systems. As a Christian, I 
wish to give that perspective, without, however, implying that members of other faith 
communities - or none - do not share H. 

In ass^ing the welfare question, as in all things, Christians are called to do two 
things: love God and love each other. The Personal Responsibility Act, with its harsh and 
judgmental provisions, does not fulfill the call to love each other Therefore, the harsh 
judgment of the Personal Responsibility Act is not acceptable from a Christian point of 
view. We must turn it down. 

The Welfare system does need to be revised, to serve people better while they 
need benefits and to lift people out of poverty so that they no longer need benefits. Some 
believe that private charity can take the place of a publicly financed and administered 
income support system. The suggestion has been made, also from a Christian perspective, 
that religious groups should become involved and offer private charity to the poor. 
However, it has been estimated that to replace the benefits that can be offered by a public 
system, each and every religious congregation in the country would have to contribute 
$170,000 annually , t As a member of a middle-class, middle-sized congregation whose 
aimual budget is not much more, I do not think the suggestion to be feasible. 

Furthermore, any system which aspires to really help people needs to be prepared 
to offer them money. In-kind donations do not pay the heating bill or the rent or any of 
the myriad needs which require cash payment. As Director of the Rainbow Kitchen and as 
a member of the Lazarus Fund, I have seen first-hand the difficulty of administering a 
system which can accountably distribute money directly. It is much easier to offer free 
food or even medical care than to hand out money. The federal government is in the best 
situation to administer social support, better also than state governments, simply because 
it is larger and can have an equalizing effect on the distribution of benefits. 

Constructive suggestions for a benign reworking of the welfare system have been 
largely absent from the public discussion of the Personal Responsibility Act. On February 
24, the Coalition to End Welfare Cuts is holding a community-wide conference in 
Pittsburgh. Entitled "Real Welfare Reform: Visions for Ending Poverty", the conference 
was initialed by Congressman William Coyne, lust Harvest, the Mon Valley Unemployed 
Committee, the Alliance for Progressive Action, First Step Recovery Homes, Mon Yough 
Center for Substance Abuse, the Thomas Merton Center and Unitarian Universalists for a 
lust Economic Community. 

In the meantime, discussion around remaking welfare into an accountable, humane 
and supportive system has been developing. I offer two drafts, quoting them in their 
entirety. Thank you for considering them, as well as my remarks. 


I . Religious Leaders Speak Out About Wetfare Reform 

As people of faith and religious commitment, we are called to stand with and seek 
justice for people who are poor. Central to our religious traditions, sacred texts, and 
teachings is a divine mandate to side with and protect poor people. We share a 
conviction, therefore , that welfare reform must not focus on eliminating programs, but on 
eliminating poverty and the damage it inflicts on children (who are 2/3 of all welfare 
recipients), on their parents, and on the rest of society. 


^"Legislative Backgrounder: Basic Facts Mxwt AFDC", Lutheian Office for Governmental Affairs, 1994. 
**Aid for Dependent Coiporations”, Center tor Study of Responsive Law, Jan., 1994. 

^Bread for the World. 
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We recognize the benefit to the entire conuminity of helping people move from 
welfare into the job market when possible and appropriate. We fear, however , that 
reform will fail if it ignores labor market issues such as unemployment and an inadequate 
minimum wage and important family issues such as the affordability of child care and the 
economic value of care-giving in the home. Successful welfare reform will depend on 
addressing these concerns as well as a whole range of such related issues as pay equity, 
affordable housing, and the access to health care. 

We believe that people are more important than the sum of their economic 
activities. Successful welfare reform demands more than economic incentives and 
disincentives. It depends on overcoming both biased assumptions about race, gender and 
class that feed hostile social stereotypes about people living in poverty and suspicions that 
people with perspectives other than our own are either indifferent or insincere. Successful 
welfare reform will depend ultimately upon finding not only a common ground of polities, 
but a common spirit about the need to pursue them for all. The following principles 
neither exhaust our concerns nor resolve all issues raised. The principles will serve 
nonetheless as our guide in assessing proposed icgislation in the coming national welfare 
debate. We hope they may also serve as a rallying point for a common effort with others 
throughout the nation 

An acceptable welfare program must result in lifting people out of poverty, not 
merely In reducing welfare rolls. To achieve this we believe Welfare Reform 
must... 

Provide adequate benefits. The federal government should define minimum benefit levels 
of programs serving low income people below which states will not be permitted to fall. 
These benefits must be adequate to provide a decent standard of living. 

Create family-sustaining Jobs. Welfare reform efforts designed to move people into the 
work force must create jobs that pay a livable wage and do not displace present workers. 
Programs should eliminate barriers to employment and provide training and education 
necessary for inexperienced and young workers to get and hold jobs. Such programs must 
provide child care, transportation, and other ancillary services that will make participation 
both possible and reasonable. If the government becomes the employer-of-last-resort, the 
jobs provided must pay a family-sustaining wage. 

Remove disincentives to work. Disincentives to work should be removed by allowing 
welfare recipients to retain a larger portion of wage earnings and assets before losing cash, 
housing, health, child-care or other benefits. 

Increase flexibility. Work-based programs must not impose arbitrary time limits If 
mandated, limits must not be imposed without availability of viable jobs at a family- 
sustaining wage. Even then, some benefits recipients cannot work or should not be 
required to work Exemptions should he offered for people with serious physical or 
mental illness, disabling conditions, responsibilities as caregivers for incapacitated family 
members, and for those primary caregivers who have responsibility for young children. 

Provide simplification and "one-stop shopping" for benefits. Welfare reform should 
result in a program that brings together and simplifies the many efforts of federal, state and 
municipal governments to assist persons and families in need. "One-stop-shopping 
centers" should provide information, counseliing and legal assistance regarding such 
issues as child support, job training and placement, medical care, affordable housing food 
programs and education. 

Exclude no Child. Welfare reform should acknowledge the responsibility of both 
government and parents in seeking the well-being of children. No child should be 
excluded from receiving benefits available to other siblings because of having been bom 
while the mother was on welfare. No child should be completely removed from the safety 
net because of a parent's failure to fulfill agreements with the government. Increased 
efforts should also be made to collect a proper level of child support assistance from non- 
custodial parents. 
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Be adequately funded. Programs designed to replace current welfare programs must be 
adequately funded. It must be recognized and accepted that these programs will cost 
more in the short-term than the present Aid to Families with Dependent Children Program 
However, if welfare reform programs are successfully implemented, they will cost less as 
the number of families in need of assistance diminishes over the long term. In financing 
this effort, funding should not be taken from other programs that successfully serve poor 
people. 

-Interfaithlmpact Foundation: 202/543-2800 

1 10 Maryland Avenue, Washington, DC, 20002 


2. Welfare Reform; A Need For More Than Campaign Rhetoric 

The current system of public support in this nation is one that not only fails to provide 
adequate support to those who are without any other form of income but it creates a 
powerfully divisive force in this society that is struggling in a period of great transition. 
But the problem is compounded by the current wave of welfare bashing. The two major 
parties are engaged in a game of "who will cut the deepest", not wanting to be seen as 
supporting "lazy individuals' who corrupt traditional "family values". This broad 
spectrum approach is damaging. While there are problems with the current system of 
public support, the persons receiving support are not a group of moral degenerates 
working collectively to bankrupt the nation. 


The current system could be replaced using the following principles: 

• Insure that all families with children have access to adequate income (above the 
established poverty line) -when they need it; 

• Extend federal income support to individuals without children who do not qualify for 
existing programs such as SSI or Social Security; 

• Guarantee medical coverage and childcare to all, not only to those who can afibrd it; 

• Allow families to lead dignified lives, not stigmatized lives; 

• Provide income and not directives on the "desired" behavior of individuals; 

• Make a wide range of education and training activities that lead to decent paying jobs 
available to families; 

• Provide jobs for those able to work. There should be incentives leading to the creation 
of an adequate number of jobs with adequate pay and benefits. 

• Full employment must become a national priority. 


These broadly stated principles could easily be worked into either the existing law, the 
Family Support Act of 1988, or into the framework of true welfare reform. These 
principles are based upon the predominant cultural traditions of the United States -the 
Judeo-Christian values espoused in political campaigns and school board meetings. These 
principles offer an attempt to create a reform that will revitalize many families and 
individuals through the vehicle of self worth and dignity. 


9/22/94 


-Coalition to Stop Welfare Cuts: 

do Just Harvest, 412/464-0739 
1 20 East 9th Avenue, Homestead, PA 1 5 1 20 
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TESTXMOVX or JAKES N. LArFERTI 
SnPBRVISIEO ATTOimX, CONKimin LEGAL SERVICES, IRC. 
PHILASELPBIA, PA 


Subcoaalttee ob Bumbb Raaourcas 
Houaa Maya and HaaBa CcMalttaa 
Jaauary 27, 1995 


I an a supervising attorney at Conmunity Legal Services, Inc., 
in Philadelphia, Pa., where I concentrate in the representation of 
clients in their problems concerning public benefit matters, 
especially eligibility for Supplemental Security Income ("SSI”) 
from the Social Security Administration ("SSA”). I maXe this 
statement on behalf of our numerous clients who are applicants for, 
ajxd recipients of, SSI benefits, and on behalf of Action Alliance 
of Senior Citizens of Greater Philadelphia, an advocacy group for 
the rights of older persons in the Philadelphia area. 

The Personal Responsibility Act ("PRA"), among other things, 
would make drastic cuts in the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
program for elderly and disabled persons who are poor. These 
individuals are among the most vulnerable in our society and can 
least afford the reduction or elimination of their SSI benefits. 
Any reduction in SSI benefits would have a catastrophic impact on 
our clients' lives. Our clients depend on their SSI checks to pay 
for their basic living expenses, including food, shelter, and 
clothing. Any cuts in the relatively modest amounts of their SSI 
checks would mean the literal loss of their homes and other basic 
needs. Among the changes which the PRA would make would be to 
eliminate the entitlement status of SSI and Impose a spending cap 
on SSI. For the reasons given herein, we strongly oppose these 
proposed cuts. 


I. Overview of the SSI program . 

SSI, administered by SSA, is a federal program providing cash 
assistance to low-income persons who are age 65 or older, blind, or 
disabled, and who meet strict income and resource requirements. 
SSI was established in the early 1970s to establish uniform 
national stcmdards and to replace individual state programs which 
had provided disparate assistance to aged, blind, and disabled 
persons . 

Nationally, in 1994, about 6 million elderly, blind, and 
disabled poor people received SSI. Of these, about 35% were age 65 
or older, 52% were blind or disabled adults under age 65, and 13% 
were blind or disabled children. In Pennsylvania, about 245,000 
persons received SSI in 1994, including about 43,000 people who 
were age 65 or older, 2,800 people who were blind, and 199,000 
people who were disabled. In I933,_about 27,000 residents of 
Pennsylvania were awarded SSI benefits 'for the first time. 

In 1995, the Bmvimiiin federal SSI benefit is $458 for em 
Individual and $687 for an eligible couple. Even with these 
benefits, SSI beneficiaries still live at an Income below the 
poverty level. Although the SSI program was originally intended to 
reach the poverty line, SSI payments have never risen to that 
level. The current benefit level represents only 75% of the 
poverty line for an individual and 90% for a couple. 

The SSI benefit amount is reduced by other income received by 
the recipient. In June 1994, the national average monthly SSI 
amount was $321.42, which is less than the full benefit rate. In 
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Pennsylvania, the average SSI benefit amount was $338.51. Almost 
one-half of all SSI beneficiaries, about 48%, receive Income from 
other sources, including Social Security benefits, averaging $320 
per month. These persons are eligible to receive sufficient 
benefits in SSI to bring them up to the SSI federal benefit rate. 
About 2.4 million persons, alWtst 40% of all SSI recipients, 
receive Social Security benefits in addition to their reduced SSI 
checks. In Pennsylvania, over 69% of the recipients age 65 or older 
receive Social Security benefits, meaning that they receive only a 
partial SSI check each month. 

Women and older persons are especially helped by the SSI 
program. Overall, women comprise nearly 60% of all SSI recipients 
and 73.8% of recipients age 65 or older. Many of the women who are 
SSI beneficiaries spent much of their lives raising children and/or 
laboring at jobs such as domestic work where the employers did not 
withhold Social Security tares. In addition, many women are the 
widows of men who had relatively low earnings when they were living 
and thus their widows qualify for only very low amounts of Social 
Security widows' benefits. They therefore depend heavily on SSI 
benefits to maintain a subsistence level of income. In addition, 
79% of all aged SSI recipients are age 70 or older, 54% are age 75 
or older, emd 35% are age 80 or older. 


II. Effects of the Proposed Cuts in the SSI Program . 

Under current law, every person who meets the eligibility 
criteria for SSI is entitled to receive monthly SSI checks. The 
federal government is required to provide the funds so that every 
eligible person receives the amount of SSI to which they are 
entitled. 

If a federal spending cap is imposed and the entitlement 
status ends, eligible individuals no longer would have a right to 
receive SSI benefits. Each year. Congress would appropriate a set 
amount of money and SSI would become a "discretionary" program. 
When the appropriate funds are exhausted each year, no benefits 
would be availi^le to otherwise eligible elderly eu>d disabled poor 
people. 

We anticipate that these cuts would have a devastating impact 
on SSI applicants and beneficiaries. For example, SSA would not 
take applications from eligible individuals once funds were 
exhausted. In addition, eligible elderly and disabled persons 
would be placed on waiting lists. Benefits to current recipients 
of SSI could be reduced, and cost-of-living adjustments could be 
reduced or eliminated. Ultimately, more persons would become 
homeless or would remain in institutions due to the loss or 
unavaileUsility of SSI benefits. 

For all of these reasons, we_ vigorously oppose any proposal 
which would end the entitlement status of the SSI program. Too 
many elderly and disabled poor persons would suffer tremendously 
from such cuts in this important program. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this written 
statement concerning the SSI program. 
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TESTIMONY OF JONATHAN M. STEBS 
COMMUNITY LEGAL SERVICES, INC. 


Thank you Chairman Shaw and Members of the Subcommitte . My 
name is Jonathan M. Stein and I am General Counsel at Community 
Legal Services, Inc. in Philadelphia. Our office brought the 
Zeblev national class action, case that put the children's SSI 
program back on the right track after almost 20 years of denials of 
SSI to 600,000 children-- denials a very conservative Supreme Court 
in 1990 found in violation of the Social Security Act because 
Social Security was not providing fair and realistic evaluations of 
childhood disability as they had been doing for adult disabilities. 

Since the Rhenquist Court's 7-2 decision, our office has been 
deeply immersed in the monitoring of the SSI childhood disability 
program. We maintain and staff a toll free “BOO" number to answer 
questions from parents and others who have questions about the 
childhood SSI program or their cases in particular. We also have 
participated in the national Children's SSI Cair^aign, along with 
the Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law, the San Francisco Youth 
Law Center and Rural Legal Services of Tennessee. The purpose of 
this privately funded can^aign,* cwiplementing congressionally and 
court mandated national outreach caiipaigns, was to publicize the 
change in the program and encourage eligible feunilies to apply. We 
are proud that our joint efforts have played a part in increasing 
new childhood SSI applications resulting in about 850,000 children 
receiving SSI benefits. With 1 to 1.5 million children estimated 
eligible, the program is still not reaching many disabled children. 

We would estimate that through our hotline and outreach 
activities we have been in contact with 10,000 children and 
families alleging disabilities- Many of these children were 
unjustly turned down for SSI benefits (and the accompanying 
Medicaid} and have had their cases readjudicated. Ironically the 
impairments that led to their death were deemed not sufficiently 
severe to justify an award of SSI! 

My colleague and Zeblev national class co-counsel, Richard 
Weishaupt, spoke at your October 14, 1992 Subcommitte hearing of 
the 1990-1993 successful in^lementation history. At that hearing, 
in particular, you heard that about 135,000 children were added to 
SSI solely on the basis of readjudications of old denials, 1980- 
1990. This was a one-time phenomenon, which explains over 25% of 
the growth of those on children's SSI. (Note that about 145,000 
readjudicated claims were also denied from this prior period.^) 
Also, significantly, in light of your hearing notice then asking 
for testimony on unconfirmed reports of alleged abuse in the 
program, you did not hear of even one case of a healthy or normal 
child improperly receiving SSI, 

The SSI childhood program is now being criticized for 
succeeding: doing justice to illegally denied children, conducting 
an effective outreach cairpaign and _making the program more 
available to working poor, blue collar and lower middle income 
families. One can, I suppose take issue with these objectives but, 
opponents should at least acknowledge why the program has grown, 
and why the rate of growth is likely to taper off, given the one 
time nature of these factors. To do otherwise is to engage in the 
basest form of demagoguery at the expense of children with 
disabilities . 

The SSI child disability program has been an extraordinary 
success which this Congress should be proud of. Consider the Ohio 
teenager, Nathan Guyer, with severe Attention Deficit Disorder, 


‘ The CaiJ?Jaign has been funded by the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, The Nathan Cuiwnings Foundation, The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation and the Pew Charitable Trusts. 

^ Source: SSA Zeblev Court Quarterly Summaxry Report, 
December 8, 1993. 
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seizures, and various learning disabilities, who could not read or 
write, and was functioning at a first grade level. He was deemed 
*uneducable* by a special education teacher, denied books and told 
by teachers that he was never going to be able to read. When he 
developed a plan for his suicide he was hospitalized for 2 weeks. 

With the SSI, Nathan's mother enrolled him in a special school 
for learning disabled children and those with Attention Deficit 
Disorder, and in a short time he excitedly told his mother, 
"Mother, I'm a learning machine." He can now read at his age 
level, and plans to be a scientist to "save the rainforests.” He 
had earlier aspired to a lawn care job because he thought it was a 
way to make a living without being able to read. Nathan is 
beginning to write a book, "The Gift of Understanding, ■ to help 
•other kids to understand ADD” and in his mother's words, 
•understand that they are not alone.” 

Every program, public or private is occasionally subjected to 
criticism by people who allegedly know a neighbor who gets benefits 
and doesn't deserve them. The problem with these facts is that 
they are irrefutable in their anonymity. No one is naive enough to 
think that an agency as large as Social Security does not make 
occasional mistakes but they try very hard to rectify any mistakes 
that are made. 

'The problem is that it is inpossible to deal with the 
•undeserving neighbor' story v^en no one will put an identity to 
this mythical ripoff artist. Like the story of alligators in the 
sewers of New York, some people desperately want to believe they 
are there and no lack of evidence can every persuade people to 
alter their belief. (Who after all really goes looking for them?) 
Congress should not be making policy, including taking such radical 
steps as eliminating cash grants for 850,000 children, based on a 
few "undeserving neighbor' stories. 

Low income children with disabilities, are among the neediest 
of all Americans, as your Ways and Means House Committee said in 
1972 in recommending passage of this provision of the SSI program. 
They need support for basic necessities of life a^d a plethora of 
special needs, ranging from sophisticated, expensive child care and 
special schooling to special diets, medical services and eguipment 
that is not covered by Medicaid or private insurance. Rather than 
micromanage the lives of three quarters of a million families, we 
afford these families a modest allowance, (averaging $412 per month 
— considerably less than the poverty level) and we expect them to 
do what is best for their children. We know that the vast majority 
of American families who receive this aid do just that. Theirs is 
the story that should be told. 

While Congress is 1972 did not write detailed regulations, a 
job better left to experts in the field, you did mandate that 
children be treated fairly, by looking at how they function overall 
just as adults were evaluated. 'The ^stem that Social Security 
eventually devised, however, missed the mark and required that 
kids, unlike adults, had to meet one of 57 listed inpairments. (In 
the adult program these listed is^airments are merely starting 
points for the inquiry, a shortcut to award benefits for the 
easiest and most severe cases.) If a child's iirpainnent was not on 
the list (as thousands were not), they were denied benefits. This 
was too much for seven Justices of the Supreme Court, including 
three conservative Reagan nominees. Justices Scalia, Kennedy and 
O'Connor. indeed, even the dissent argued that injustices were 
clearly being done to chiidren--they disagreed only as to how to 
remedy the situation. 

Once the case was decided it was sent back to the federal 
district court, where a judge ultimately approved an order to 
revisit the denial of 453,000 children's cases denied since 1980. 
SSA then atterr^ted to notify these children and readjudicated cases 
of children who responded to notices, only this time looking at the 
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whole picture, not just at soine circumscribed list of medical 
pigeon holes. Not surprisinglyy they found that thousands of 
children with AIDS, Down Syndrome, cerebral palsy and cystic 
fibrosis had been erroneously turned down; several thousand, SSA 
also found, had died from their "non-disabling* inpairments . All 
of these children awarded benefits were seriously inpaired. 

If anything, in the period after 1990, SSA was extremely 
cautious and erred on the side of denying benefits. Indeed SSA's 
Quality Assurance program revealed unprecedented, high error rates 
in denied cases for most of the post- Zeblev implementation period, 
error rates not appearing in allowed cases. 

Under the new Zeblev regulations, over 800,000 child claimants 
have been denied . This is a program that knows how to and does say 
no to children with minimal problems. 

Eight hundred thousand disabled children on SSI now in a 
country of almost 300 million hardly suggests a program out of 
control . 

With some very radical proposals being put forward by some to 
eliminate the SSI cash grant program for families with disabled 
children, we are very concerned about the misinformation and nyths 
afoot upon which these proposals appear to be based. We wish to 
answer them here: 

KVTB #1: Families with disabled children 
don't need supplementary income; 
they only need medical care and 
health related service. 

SSI has a stringent financial means test (e.g. with a $2,000 
maximum asset or resource limitation) so that only low income 
families can quality. Parents seeking SSI generally have very real 
financial needs, many not strictly medical, with representative 
examples listed below. Studies have shown that the presence of a 
disabled child in the house often leads to a wage earning parent 
having to give up erqploymenc to stay at home caring for the child, 
substantially reducing income for the entire family, including the 
disabled child. The average $412 a month grant, although of 
significant benefit to the needy child, rarely lifts the family out 
of poverty. The grant is essential to provide an adequate level of 
necessities of life, i.e. food, clothing and shelter, as well as 
the child's extraordinary daily expenses or disability related 
expenses . 

Those who would abolish the SSI grant have little idea of how 
vitally inportant SSI cash grants are to hundreds of thousands of 
fcunilies. For them, SSI covers the cost of: 

Over-the-counter nutritional supplements for a teenager 
with a degenerative neuromuscular disorder that makes it 
difficult for him to eat enough fo maintain a healthy 
weight . 

The day care given for a very young grandchild whose 
medical condition requires 24 hour a day supervision, but 
both of whose parents must work to support the family. 

A membership in the YMCA for child with a disability so 
that he can have some fun and a positive social 
experience. 

A special computer for a ten year old girl with cerebral 
palsy who cannot speak, enabling her to communicate not 
only her basic needs, but also her thoughts and ideas 
with her friends and family. 
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Three-digic monthly electric bills for a feunily whose 
child can breathe only with the help of a respirator 24 
hours a day. The family also used its SSI check to pay 
for a back-up generator that must be read^ to kick-in if 
the electricity fails. 

Water bills for above average bathing and laundry usage. 

Weekly supplies of adult diapers so that a child who is 
incontinent can attend school. 

A behavioral aide to enable a child with serious 
emotional challenges to take part in an after school 
recreation program with her friends, an option she could 
not access without assistance. 

Fees for specially trained child care providers {respite 
care) so that the parents can see a movie and leave their 
child with mental retardation at home in competent hands. 

Monthly payments for a used van with a wheelchair lift so 
that a rural mother can drive her child three times a 
week to physical theraf^r sessions at a clinic 45 miles 
away . 

Tutoring services to assist a child with a disability who 
is having difficulties in school. 

Additional family support services such as counseling for 
a family stressed by a child with serious emotional or 
physical challenges. 

Telephone calls to medical providers, pharmacists, social 
service providers and schools . 

Public or private transportation costs for nvanerous trips 
(often long distances in rural areas) to obtain medical 
treatment and services. 

Adapted clothing (e.g. replace buttons with velcro 
fasteners, specially fitted shoes, modify openings or 
specially designed clothing for persons with limited 
movement ) . 

Clothing, laundry and household cleaning supplies (e.g. 
children who re<^ire frequent clothing changes or whose 
disability requires more frequent household cleaning) . 

Specially equipped vehicles to transport children who use 
wheelchairs . 

Home repairs (e.g. special safety equipment such as 
protective coverings for kitchen appliances, 
extraordinary wear-and-tear from wheelchairs) . 

Home modi fi cat ions /adaptations including environmental 
control equipment (e.g. widen doorways, change doorknobs 
to levers, add ramps, modify controls and switches, 
install bathroom railings and special bathing and 
toileting equipment) . 

Personal assistance services (including wages and taxes) . 

Services and repairs for assistive technology (e.g. 
wheelchairs, prosthetics, hearing aids) . 

Adapted toys and learning materials (e.g. special 
tricycle for a child with a physical disability) . 
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Assistive technology for school homework (e.g. con¥)uters 
with voice output, touch screen or modified keyboard) . 

Special telecommunication services/devices (e.g. TTy) . 

. Co-payments and deductibles for routine medical visits, 
specialty consultations, medication, biological products, 
physical/ speecl^/ occupational therapy, orthotic devices 
and wheelchair^ customized for children not covered by 
Medicaid, private insurance or school districts. 

Over-the-counter items not customarily paid for by public 
or private insurance such as creams for skin conditions, 
diapers for older children, wigs, special formulas/items 
for managed diets. 

The list could go on. Every family makes a different decision 
based on what they need in order to keep their child at home. The 
abolition of cash grants, or alternatives proposed like block 
granted services or vouchers %«>uld mean that the variety of 
essential non-medical needs of these children would go 
addressed. 


MXH #2: Children with minor 
behavioral and other 
problems can now get SSI 
disability. It is too 
easy to qualify for SSI 
children ' s disability 
benefits . 

Children with minor problems cannot qualify for SSI. Indeed, 
the new rules have added an evaluation step to screen out children 
with non-severe iiniaixrments, with only “minimal" or “slight" 
impacts on functioning, very early in the assessment process. The 
new rules only permit children to qualify who have severe mental or 
physical in^airments having "substantial* adverse inpacts on age 
appropriate activities. See 20 C.F.R. Section 416.924a. 

Since the new rules took effect in Feb. 1991, half the 
children claiming SSI have been denied , with denials nationally 
totalling over 800,000 to date. Since that time allowance rates 
have sharply fallen, so that today 2 of every 3 children applying 
for SSI are denied . The system does work to keep out children with 
minor problems . 

SSA's three sets of Quality Assurance reviews (at the state, 
Regional and Headquarters levels) of allowances to children have 
shown a very low error rate, one corrparable or lower than that of 
adult decisional error rates . 

Finally, there is a discemable bias among a number of people 
who think that children with various serious behavioral disorders 
are simply "tad* kids with nothing ifiedi^lly wrong with them. This 
bias is ciuite real, and needs to be addressed with education about 
the medical origins of behavioral disorders. 

mn #3: The children's SSI program is out of 
control as shown by the rapid growth 
of the program. 

A number of understandable factors e^^lain why more children 
are receiving SSI now: 

The GAO has found that 70% of the increase was not due to 
Zebl^ but due to children with the severest mental disorders 
meeting the Listings of lopairments, revised -in 1990 upon 
congressional mandate; 
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Intensified, unprecedented governmental and foundation- funded 
national outreach campaigns to reach families and professionals 
serving them; 

The Zeblev court-ordered re-adjudication of over 453,000 past 
denials (of which about 135,000 have been found to have been 
wrongfully denied) ; 

With the recession in the early 90' s, more children were in 
poverty and thus income eligible for the program; 

And the new Zeblev rules, which are for the first time fairly 
evaluating seriously in^jaired children. 

Major decreases in allowance rates now indicate major declines 
in growth. 


The progreim's total enrollment of some 850,000 children better 
reflects the eligible disabled child population. In 1989 it was 
estimated by the Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law that there 
were 1 to 1.5 million children eligible for SSI.^ 

VYTH #4: Parents are “coaching* children to 
fake disability. Parents are 
abusing the system to enrich 
themselves . 

The only thorough investigation of this allegation has been a 
detailed look in May 1994 at 617 child behavior disorder cases by 
SSA which did not find one case of alleged "coaching* resulting in 
a SSI allowance. 'Possible coaching* was present in but 13 of the 
617 with none of the 13 leading to an inproper allowance. 

Zeblev counsel, who through an *800* number talk to thousands 
of parents around the nation, have not seen any corroborated 
instances of successful chicanery. Advising poorly educated 
parents about the SSI program's rules is not improper “coaching,* 
but appears to be described as such by some hostile to the 
program. This 'myth* assumes that it is easy to dupe trained 
disability examiners. Disability adjudicators look to multiple 
sources, not any one person, to establish eligibility. By 
obtaining evidence from physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, teachers, therapists, and guidance counselors, and 
lay people, including SSA's own doctors, SSA's rules provide 
safeguards to prevent this from occurring. 

Examiners look to evidence over a long period of time, further 
minimizing the impact of one test or one day's behavior. Further, 
those doing testing like psychologists, are trained to detect 
feigned symptoms. Recently SSA has established a special “BOO* 
number for people to report anonymously alleged coaching. 

MYTB #5: Retroactive and ongoing awards are 
being misspent by parents, and not 
used for the child's benefit. 

Here again, after speaking to great numbers of parents who 
have received large lunp sum awards, we do not see a pattern of 
abuse. Parents are spending the monies on the material and medical 
needs of the child. Indeed, they are legally required to tell SSA 
how they spent the money. 


^National Health Interview Survey data of children meeting 
SSI'S criteria confirm this estimate. (See Issue Brief, No. 661 of 
Nat ' 1 Health Policy Forum, Jan. 1995). Other data suggest the 
number might be considerably higher. See Cedarbaum, “Policies for 
Children With Disabilities, Connecticut, Virginia and Some National 
Trends,* pp. 8-9 (Draft working paper for Disability Policy Panel 
of National Acadeny of Social Insurance, Jan. 1995). 
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There are non-SSI people who, in the 1991-1993 period, 
observed SSI parents, with little income, spending monies of large 
amounts in a short period of time. But this is understandable as 
the one-time, retroactive grants averaged $10-15,000 and federal 
law almost compels spending in 6 months. Under a very Inequitable 
provision in the law (and not anticipating Zeblev awards) , 6 months 
after a lump sum is received, anything remaining is counted as a 
■resource* to disqualify future receipt of any SSI. Since the 
qualifying maximum allowable resource 2 unount is only $2,000, 
federal law unfortunately gives parents an incentive to spend down 
within 6 months . 

Rather than blaming parents, we should be seeking to amend the 
6 month provision, to allow the money to be set aside for the 
child's future needs. Now, only a legally complicated trust, 
requiring an attorney, can be used to safeguard the money for the 
future instead of an easily established, specially designated bank 
account . 

If any parent is in fact abusing their duty to spend monies 
for the child, SSA will remove the parent as a "representative 
payee" for the child and find another responsible agent. (About 
10-15% of rep. payees are not parents.) This remedy can be utilized 
to address any such problems in individual cases . 

Looking ahead, we wish to present a more detailed and 
constructive agenda of needed SSI child disability reforms arising 
from the national experience with Zeblev . the inplementation of new 
standards, and the income/resource reforms affecting children set 
out in the agency's SSI Modernization Report under Connissioner 
Gwen King. Below is our Agesda for 891 Childhood Disftbllltir 
itefozM. 

1. dofoouasdlng Dieablod Child's Foturo Moods-- 

Modifying the < aonth Bosoorco Balo 

Everyone agrees that the resource rule requiring expenditure 
of SSI lunp sums down to the curtent $2,000 resource limit 
discourages parents from careful planning for a child's future 
needs. Back awards must be spent down to the $2,000 resource limit 
within 6 months, regardless of the size of the award. Current 
statutory and regulatory provisions for preserving back awards are 
inadequate: trusts are complicated, costly, tricky to administer 
and require lav^ers; PASS'S (Plans to Achieve Self-Support) are too 
rigid and limited by statute to 4 years; burial reserves have 
little relevance for children. 

We propose a number of reforms: 

a. increasing the resource limit to a 
more realistic level; 

b. afford those with large back awards 
additional time to reach the 
resource limit; 

c. allow recipients to set vip earmarked 
bank accounts for special purposes 
(such as education, training, or 
adopting a hoit») without having to 
set up a complicated trust . 

These ref orM, along with better guidance from the Social Security 
Administration would significantly iirprove the program in a way 
that fosters responsible financial planning. 

a. A—llorat e^the PASa PoXdoles 

A Plan for Achieving Self Support (PASS) is an SSI work- 
incentive, to set aside either income or resources to fund a plan 
to achieve self-support. Nationally, there have been less than a 
half-dozen PASS'S established for SSI children! The PASS provision 
of the law needs reformation if it is to serve the needs of 
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children . 

PASS policy needs reformation so it does not have an arbitrary 
48 month limit that effectively excludes the younger disabled 
person, who will still be a minor at the end of the four year 
period, and to encompass more flexibility in what services and 
education can be contained within it. Especially if a time limit 
for the plan is to be enforced, that time limit should not begin to 
run until the child's 18th birthday- 

3 . DlBaJbilltv Service Coordination Weeded 

Many poor parents of SSI children, and even medical and social 
service professionals serving them, are not aware of medical and 
social services, not provided by SSA, that may be available for 
their children and which also may not be provided under Medicaid. 
To respond to this pressing need and to uncorroborated criticism 
that some parents may need professional advice on how to spend 
their SSI monies, especially initial lump sum payments, there needs 
to be a social service component or referral component in the SSI 
progreim. Since SSA will not likely wish to take on direct 
provision of services, SSA should make regular referrals to non- 
profit groups of parents of disabled children and to relevant state 
and local social service agencies such as Title V programs for 
Children with Special Needs and Part H Early Intervention programs 
specializing in services to disabled children. Legislation should 
be enacted to require these referrals and to provide support for 
such state and local agencies. 

4 . Addr#BB li#^dB of School T^achara and School PBvcboloQiBf 

There is some resentment and misinformation in the educational 
community about the SSI program arising from the new emphasis on 
gathering evidence from a child's school. (School personnel often 
do not realize that the child may indeed be denied later, but the 
information must nevertheless be obtained to conplete a fair 
evaluation.) Legislation or administrative reforms are needed to 
pay schools for this ■functional* evidence, just like SSA pays 
doctors for relevant medical evidence. SSA should also offer 
teachers and school psychologists aids like direct telephone 
dictation of reports to the state disability agency, just as they 
do to doctors. And, SSA needs to do much more "educating of the 
educators* into the workings and value of these SSI programs. 

5. iwcroymwit In 8t«t» Pl»«l>illtY p»t»n»io»tlpo 

a. Specialisation: There is no incentive for 
specialization in childhood disability case evaluations in state 
disability agencies despite the great corrplexity and uniqueness of 
both the Childhood Listings of Iir^airments and the new Zeblev 
Individualized Functional Assessment rules. A few states 
specialize with generally good results. Accessing relevant 
evidence for children and evaluating often multiple-source evidence 
rec^ires great skill. SSA headquarters has specialization, i.e. a 
Children's Disability Branch at OD, established when the Zeblev 
Supreme Court decision was handed down.-:. But SSA should be required 
to collect and synthesize the ad hoc experiences of specialization 
in these state agencies that do so, and then to require it if 
deemed appropriate. Congress may wish to mandate specialization 
now or to require SSA to do more to encourage the practice. 

h. Adviaory Crmi ttae : State disability agencies need 
to interact with a considerable number of professional disciplines 
to achieve high quality childhood disability evaluations. Yet with 
two exceptions (Pennsylvania and Massachusetts) there are no 
Advisory Committees to state agencies to provide input and 
consultation from pediatricians, child psychologists, educators, 
social workers, child disability groups, etc. Establishing State 
Advisory Committees is a low cost means to irrprove quality and 
communication, and respond to criticism and suggestions from the 
public 
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6. Ineo— /Ra«oarc> D— ino Wailmm tLmtormM 

The SSI Modernization Report prepared under former SSA 
Comniissioner Gwen King and many others have pointed to inequities 
in the SSI program that penalize families trying to do their best 
with very limited means. Needed reforms are: 

a. Modify the ralaa for 

r««ourc«« to tiM di«>bl«a child to 

racoanlaa tJ>a naad of other children 

in ttia family^ 

The SSI Modernization Report recommended a change in the 
resource deeming rules to permit a $2,000 resource allocation for 
each additional child in the family. The current limits on 
allowable resources do not consider the overall size of the family. 
This is in contrast to the income deeming rules which permit the 
family to allocate a portion of their income for each child in the 
household. 

This current, arbitrary limit on allowable resources means the 
family with several children cannot save for the education, 
emergencies or numerous other needs of the family- without 
endangering the SSI of the disabled child. 

b. Pieregard eoeciml •srf>eneee for child 
c»r« of » child with » dl»»blllty . 

The Modernization Report reconsnended disregard of the portion 
of family income used to pay for special expenses related to a 
child's disability--many of which are not offset by SSI. These can 
include the purchase and installation of adaptive equipment that 
makes the home accessible, specialized transportation, and child 
care. (One mother told the Modernization Panel, she spent 
$157/month for disposable diapers for her 13 year old.) 

c. ms, laco— lnfnd»d 

to eubetitute for 4 e treated. 

SSI parental deeming rules treat 'earned* income from 
employment much more favorably than “unearned* income like 
veteran's benefits or Uneirployment Insurance. SSA counts a much 
higher proportion of the latter as “available* to the child, 
essentially reducing SSI dollar for dollar. This inequity is felt 
most severely when the wage-earner parent of the SSI disabled child 
loses his or her job, or gets injured. In the midst of the wage 
loss and financial crisis, the family usually sees a reduction in 
the child's SSI- in some cases, complete ineligibility, just when 
the program is needed the most. If direct wage replacement 
programs such as Uneirployment and Worker's Compensation were 
considered "earned* income, this problem would be solved. The 
Modernization Report recommended a change, as did Representative 
Pete Stark in H.R. 3009 (introduced Aug. 6, 1993) . 

7. Aeeura All Saz Cliildrep Emv Mediceld Protection . 

Since access to regular health care is so important to an 
individual with a disability, the SSI Modernization Report 
recommended that all SSI recipients, adults and children, be 
automatically eligible for Medicaid regardless of the state in 
which they Live. 

In 31 states and the District of Columbia, an individual who 
is eligible for SSI benefits is automatically enrolled in Medicaid. 
In seven states, SSI-eligible individuals are automatically 
eligible for Medicaid, but must fill out a separate application: 
Alaska, Idaho, Kansas, New Hanpshire, Nevada and Utah. Studies 
indicate that the need to file a separate application represents a 
barrier to children obtaining health benefits. 

Twelve states, representing approximately 20% of SSI children, 
have established separate, and more restrictive, income, resources 
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and/or disability criteria that were in effect in these states on 
January 1, 1972. These ■209(b)" states are Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hairpshire, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma and Virginia. SSI disabled children in 
these states should receive Medicaid. 

8. Protect Medical^ i Mnftthe 
When Are *Over-XncQ—. ■ 

The Modernization Report's recommendations would consider or 
•deem* an individual eligible for SSI for purpose of retaining 
Medicaid coverage in months when a parent's five weekly (or three 
bi-weekly) paychecks resulted in temporary suspension of cash 
eligibility as being • over- income. “ Currently, when the child is 
ineligible for SSI for a month because the parent earned too much, 
the child also can lose Medicaid coverage for the month. 


'Thank you Mr. Shaw and Members for this opportunity to testify 
and your continuing commitment to better the lives of disabled 
children. 
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1424 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 1S102 
215'96T3700 
PAX 21S'981 0434 


October 31, 1994 


Roone Arlidge 
President 
ABC -TV News 
47 West 66 Street 
New York, NY 10023 


RE: Primetiine Live and SSI Disabled 

Children (October 13, 1994) 


Dear Roone : 

The recent Primetime segment, trashing the. federal SSI low 
income, disabled children's program is a paradigm for why 
Primetime's ratings are in a downspin and why TV newsmagazine shows 
are dying on the vine, losing viewer interest and credibility. 

The piece, by Jude Dratt and Chris Wallace, warmed over two 
year-old news and discredited allegations, and was replete with 
distortions and errors mirroring the worst of London tabloid 
journalism. 

As a major source of background information for Dratt and 
staff, and one who has been a national source for policy makers, 
foundations and the media through a 10 year involvement in this 
children's program, 1 personally brought to the attention of Dratt 
and later Phyllis McGrady the segment's deficiencies in advance of 
airing. This did little to prevent a piece of shoddy and biased 
attempt at journalism. 

To highlight some deficiencies: 

1 . Old News Warmed Over bv Primetime 

The anecdotal allegations of some ineligible children, 
primarily African-American, getting SSI child disability benefits 
appeared over two years ago, emanating from white school teachers 
and politicians in East Arkansas (a predominantly Black area of the 
state) ; they also came from a renegade bureaucrat from Harrisburg, 
Pa. who had her own personal criteria for who was a disabled child. 
The print media caught up with these allegations, reporting them in 
the Arkansas Democrat -Gazette and Washington Post (with no 
corroborating, objective sources I might add). 
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Dratt, familiar with these stories and quite critical of their 
veracity and bias, told me Primetime would never redo these stories 
again on the show. But that's exactly what ABC presented on 
October 13th, airing interviews with the same state Rep. Flanagan 
(D-Ark.), focusing on two Black Arkansas families, and repeatedly 
interviewing Nora Cooke Porter from Harrisburg. Nowhere did you 
interview or air those in Arkansas and Pennsylvania who have 
testified as to how biased and illfounded these sources proved to 
be . 


If this SSI benefit program were so "astonishingly bad" and a 
"taxpayer scam," to use Wallace's tabloid rhetoric, then why could 
not a Primetime "investigation" find convincing evidence in the 
rest of the country, and not warm over the same sources and 
localities made public two years ago? 

The fact is that the only "sham" here was a touted "Primetime 
three month investigation." There was no investigation to speak of 
and little work was done in much of the three months, with visits 
to the clips file appearing to substitute for a real journalistic 
inquiry . 

You might be interested in knowing that the ABC-TV Nightline 
staff looked into there same uncorroborated allegations last Spring 
but rejected them as unconvincing, and unworthy of a national news 
program. 

2 . Chris Wallace's Gross Misrepresentations 

a. "...even normal children can qualify 
for benefits ..." (Wallace) 

Nowhere does Wallace or Primetime find it relevant to quote 
the federal law and policies governing the progr 2 un which require 
only "severe" mental or physical impairments to qualify, and only 
those children with documented medical problems having a 
substantial impact on the child's life and functioning. In Che 
only one household in Arkansas scrutinized by Wallace, the program 
studiously avoided letting the viewer know what exactly were the 
Brown childrens' problems that made them eligible as if to avoid 
contradicting the tarring of Che program as one serving "normal 
children . • 

If the program's main premise stated early by Wallace were 
true, i.e. "how easy it is to get on the receiving end" of SSI 
children's disability benefits, Chen how could Dratt, Wallace and 
Co. ignore the fact given to them earlier that in the three year 
period February 1991 - April 1994, under the new child disability 
rules, nationally, 757,000 children (about 50% of applicants) were 
denied SSI. In Arkansas, a greater percentage of children were 
denied . 21,000 (or 56%) in this period. If Wallace's unfounded 
premise were correct, why would 3/4 million applicant children be 
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denied in so short a period for not having a severe enough 
disability? 

The promos to the program appearing in TV Guide quoted Wallace 
as saying "billions of dollars" were being misspent which, in a $4- 
5 billion children's disability program, must mean that a majority 
of the children are ineligible or a majority of parents are 
misspending the money. Not only is there not a shred of evidence 
for this but neither of the two major federal investigations by 
G.A.O. or the HHS Inspector General have supported this 
misrepresentation -- facts blithely ignored by Primetime. 
Wallace's quoted statement never made it on the aired script, yet 
its pre-program publication aptly reflected the false, hyperbolic 
spin put out to attract viewers to a program that, when aired, 
could never substantiate the accuracy of its own prior promotions. 

Primetime staff had a copy of the September '94 federal 
General Accounting Office (G.A.O.) report explaining the 
understandable increase in disabled children now receiving SSI, yet 
there is not one reference to it — normally a primary, objective 
source for ABC and the media speaJcing to the integrity of federal 
programs . 

Nowhere did G.A.O. find that "normal children" could "easily" 
get SSI; indeed, it explained that the large majority of children 
were so severely disabled that they met the long-standing Listings 
of Impairments for those extremely impaired children (e.g. I.Q. 
under 70) . The General Accounting Office investigation was 
instituted in response to the anecdotal stories in the Ar)tansas 
Gazette and the Post; Primetime went with the old, disreputable 
sources, with no reference to the G.A.O. report, and news magazine 
credibility to another dive. 

b. "normal children can qualify. . . sometimes after 
being coached by their parents” (Wallace) .... 

"Wallace discovers all you need is a child 
willing to tell a big fib." 

Here Primetime's slipshod inquiry is most manifest. There has 
been only one thorough loo)c at the incredible charge that 
"coaching" by parents can somehow fool multiple s)teptical 
professionals, including M.D.'s and Ph.D.'s, independent of the 
family, into willy-nilly awarding SSI to "noimal children" . In a 
detailed scrutiny of 617 cases by SSI last May 1994, it was found 
that "malingering" was possible in but 13 of the 617 with none of 
the 13 leading to a child actually receiving SSI because of this 
possible fa)cery. 

Yet Primetime, warming over an earlier Ar)cansas Gazette story, 
gave equal play to a questionable survey of some Ar)cansas teachers 
who believed SSI child claimants were coached. The latter survey 
did not even purport to loo)t at whether alleged coaching actually 
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led to the Arkansas and federal doctors and psychologists being 
fooled into awarding SSI to even one normal child. (And with 
Arkansas's high rate of child denials of SSI, one can assume the 
coaching phantom has done little to spook the bureaucrats and 
doctors in Arkansas into opening the floodgates.) 

So in the absence of what any senior editor at a major 
newspaper would do in scrutinizing documenting materials, your 
Primetime staff blithely equated a detailed, legitimate study 
refuting coaching with a pseudo-study that failed to turn up even 
one fraudulent award. And then Chief Correspondent Wallace chimes 
in to make his own totally unsupported indictment conclusion that 
“normal children* receive SSI "sometimes after being coached by 
their parents." 

As your first step in investigating your own story, I hope you 
would ask your Chief Correspondent whether he read the May, 1994 
SSA 617 case study, and the Arkansas teacher survey. (Many in 
Arkansas believe that teachers there, especially in East Arkansas 
are motivated by racism and hostility to a program largely serving 
poor African-American children there -- observations passed on to 
your Primetime staff, but apparently unexplored.) 

c. SSI children “will stay on SSI for life* (Wallace) 

The only truth in this statement is that when SSI disabled 
children die a young death, e.g. from cystic fibrosis, their SSI 
benefits also terminates with their young lives. 

But Wallace did not appear to have these short-lived children 
in mind, when he made this erroneous indictment. Perhaps due to 
the brevity of the Dratt-Wallace "investigation,* the team either 
did not know or chose not to report that Continuing Disability 
Reviews are mandated in the Social Security Act for all SSI 
children turning 18 (when they become adults). See Pub. L. No. 
103-296, Sec. 207 ("Disability Review Required for SSI Recipients 
Who Are 18 Years of Age"). 

3 . Misreliance on Nora Cooke Porter 

Virtually the only other source used to supplement the 
anecdotes from Arkansas was Nora Cooke Porter, the pediatric 
consultant fired by the Pa. Bureau of Disability Determinations for 
having her own personal agenda for who she personally thought was 
disabled - an obvious problem for any government agency sworn to 
follow the law and to be fair and uniform toward all claimants. 

It was this woman who on the air, said that families of 
disabled children "can buy a Mercedes* with SSI monies, and that 
“fewer than 30%“ of children awarded benefits are in fact disabled. 
The latter indictment segued into Wallace's extraordinary leap of 
opinion that: "If [sicl Porter's estimates are anywhere near 
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accurate" Chen the program is a ■ massive taxpayer funded scam. " 

Given Porter's renegad history with the state disability 
agency, which was relayed to Ms. Dratt both by myself and by a 
headquarters spokesman at SSA, it is indeed surprising that no one 
at Primetime Cook the obvious step of at least checking in with her 
former employer in Harrisburg, Pa. to learn why she was terminated 
and perhaps learn what kinds of serious disabled children failed to 
meet the Porter test for benefits. These apparently included 
children meeting the most extreme criteria in the Mental Disorder 
Listings of Impairments. (This spurious track record may have 
cooled Nightline's interest in making this woman the centerfold of 
a story as Primetime recklessly did on Oct. 13.) 

Porter's charge that "fewer chan 30%" of children are eligible 
is one that not one other citizen, agency bureaucrat, reporter, or 
politician has ever made to our knowledge. This would mean that of 
the about 800,000 disabled children now on SSI, close to 600,000 
are not disabled! Wallace's, "If [she's] anywhere near accurate 

“ still translates to hundreds of thousands of ineligible 

children . 

I challenge ABC and Primetime to corroborate this charge via 
any credible study or analysis. Surely before airing this libel 
against over a 1/2 million low income children a responsible news 
program would have investigated such an assertion to "corroborate 
it from ocher sources . 

The ultimate media copout of giving qualified ownership to 
this lie was Wallace's, "If [sic] Porter's estimates are anywhere 
near accurate" then this is a "taxpayer scam." Isn't the purpose 
of a "three month investigation" and the job of such a veteran 
Chief Correspondent to ascertain the validity of such an assertion, 
and not to use the big "If" as a crutch to buttress the by now 
demagogic, media cliche of "taxpayer scam." 

To date SSA has done Quality Assurance reviews of thousands of 
child disability allowances; the HHS Inspector General has 
completed an investigation; and the G.A.O. has done its major 
report. None of these give any credibility to Porter's "fewer than 
30% " charge or her allegation of purchases of a Mercedes Benz with 
the S450 a month SSI benefit (or the $15,000 average lump sum 
retroactive payment). What's next, some crackpot ranting about 
welfare Cadillacs? 

In over two years Cooke has yet find her SSI Mercedes Benz, 
nor did Primetime in its "three month investigation." But 
Primetime's journalism standards in this program did not include 
skepticism of the Big Lie but rather its naive embrace. 
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4 . Primetime and Racism 

Many people around the country I have spoken to were struck by 
the fact that the only "deserving" eligible child briefly aired in 
the beginning part of the show appeared white, and the only 
undeserving questionably eligible children were African-American 
from Arkansas. Your all white producer and correspondent staff 
then relied on, with one exception, an all white group of adults 
slamming the program, including one white school teacher whose 
obvious hostility was reflected in her statement that benefits 
received by the parents (largely African-American) in East Arkansas 
rivaled her own salary. 

Others were struck by how Chris Wallace was able to so 
gleefully exploit an African-American mother's ignorance of the 
eligibility criteria of the program and her dependence on the 
program to meet the needs of her children. Did Wallace, on his 
most brief of bluejeaned forays into East Arkansas (was he there 
for 24 hrs., or 48 hrs.?), or did Jude Dratt, in East Arkansas a 
few days longer, ever take seriously the possibility made known to 
Dratt that the hostility to the program was rooted in bias toward 
poor African-American households in the Delta region of East 
Arkansas? 

The phenomenon of large increases in Arkansas of applications 
and allowances (explained in the G.A.O. report and ignored by 
Primetime) , was part of a national trend yet it is illuminating 
that the one locality Primetime seized on was an area where a 
continuing history of racial prejudice is manifest. 

When you add to these lapses Porter's preposterous 
substitution of the non-existent, SSI Mercedes-Benz for the Welfare 
Queen Cadillac of the 80 's, we have a co^osite of Primetime's 
contribution to racist beliefs that it is a Black underclass 
ripping off America (and cornpelling ABC's Chief Correspondents to 
don blue jeans to ferret out "taxpayer scams" in the Delta) . 

5 . The Real Story — Wot for Primetime 

What Primetime never considered news worthy was the 
unparalleled success of the SSI children's disability in changing 
and improving the lives of great numbers of poor, disabled 
children, giving them access to medical and rehabilitative 
services, saving lives, and ending or ameliorating childhood 
disabilities to allow children to lead productive lives as adults. 
The thousands of case histories are out there, but that is not what 
senior producers at Primetime considered newsworthy. A federal 
government program working to help poor families has never been 
deemed newsworthy at Primetime. 

It is interesting in this regard that although Primetime staff 
spent hours filming the Dayton, Ohio family of Connie Guyer, and 
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her Attention Deficit Disorder son, Nathan, it chose not to use the 
family, or more inportantly make the point that the Guyer case 
the representative case histo^ for the program. Here was a young 
teenager so depressed tiy his ADD, learning disabilities and 

seizures, and his teachers' opinions that he would never learn to 

read, that he planned suicide. After mental health treatment and 
beginning with the receipt of SSI, Nathan was able to attend a 
special, private school where he learned to read up to norm, write 
his autobiography to help other disabled children, and make plans 
to be a scientist “to save the tropical forests." 

Although Mrs. Guyer was told by Dratt that her story was 
essential to giving a fair view of the program, the Guyer 's were 
entirely cut from the show. Substituted, was a family with a child 
with mental retardaton and severe cerebral palsy. Primetime 
obviously chose a token, poster child in the Jerry Lewis mold and 

found an obviously deserving child. But they passed up an 

opportunity to show the very concrete and dreunatic turn-around 
impact of the SSI cash grant. Primetime also missed the 
opportunity to serve the public interest by educating a public 
(including perhaps a Nora Cooke Porter and Arkansas critics) who 
believe that ADD and other childhood mental disorders do not exist 
as disabilities, and therefore, that these are not eligible 
children to receive SSI (the "taxpayer scam," in Wallace-speak) . 

To have included the Guyers would have been to exercise 
responsible and sensitive judgment, as opposed to sentimental 
tokenism. 

Without taking more time to detail other inaccuracies, let me 
ask you to conduct your own investigation of this Primetime 
program. I then would appreciate sitting down in person with you 
to discuss ny comments. I also ask you to provide time on a future 
Primetime show to air the contents of this letter, as well as air 
time to present another viewpoint on this governmental program. 

As you must know, Primetime chose not to air the views of any 
advocate or consumer/recipient organization, e.g. United Cerebral 
Palsy Association, The Arc (formerly Association of Retarded 
Citizens), Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law, or scores of 
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others. ABC has a public and ethical responsibility to the 
hundrefis of thousands of eligible, disabled children and their 
families to be fair about this benefit program, and must now remedy 
the obvious lapses in the October 13th presentation. 



JMS/dof 

cc: Alan Wurtzel Senior Vice-President' 
for News Magazines 

Phyllis McGrady, Executive Producer, Primetime 

Jude Dratt, Producer, ABC-News 

Chris Wallace, Chief Correspondent, Primetime 

Jim Navreckas, Fairness & Accuracy In Reporting (FAIR) 
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Jude Dratt, Producer 
Prime Time live 
ABC News 
47 W 66th Street 
New York, NY 10023 


Kelley, Producer 
Prime Tune live 
ABC News 
47 W 66th Street 
New York. NY 10023 


Jacqueline Kallas, Producer Chris Wallace, Chief Correspondent 

Prime Time Live Prime Tune live 

ABC News ABC News 

4 7 W 66th Street 47 W 66th Street 

New York, NY 10023 New York, NY 10023 


RE: "CRAZY CHECKS'. PRIME TIME UVE 
OCTOBER 13, 1994 


Dear Ms. Dratt, Mr- Kelley, Ms. Kallas, aiul Mr. Wallace: 

We are disappointed that Prime Time Live missed an opportunity to discuss children's SSI 
bene6ts in a responsible, balanced manner. Instead, your story was a distortion and a 
misrepresentation of this vital program. By focusing entirety on the problems in Arkaittas, you 
failed to show that SSI is a lifeline for many children with disabilities. These children rely on this 
program to help overcome their disabilities and that is the reason Congress enacted the program. 

As a legal services program which provides legal representation to )ow>income families with 
disabled children, we are fully aware of the administrative problems with the children’s SSI 
' program. But overall, these problems do not occur to the extent that you portrayed. By limiting 
your investigation to problems in Arkansas, you completely ignored and negated the 
overwhelming positive outcomes and value of this program. 

Your program simply reinforced myths about the children's SSI program. 

1 . Chi!dret\ are "faking" disabilities In order to get benefits. This is FALSE. A recent 
review published by (he Social Security Administration revealed that there was possible 
coaching in only 2 1% of reviewed cases. 

2 . Children’s SSI benefits are misspent. This is FALSE. Parents of disabled children 
know best the needs of their children and they struggle to provide for them. 
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3. The Zeblev case makes it "aasig* to be found disabled. This is FALSE. The Zebley 
case made the evaluation of children’s disability more fair to children 

4. The Zebley case opened the "floodgates" of disability claims. This is FALSE. 
According to the General Accounting 0£Bce report, 70% of the children awarded benefits 
actually qualified without the changes mandated by Zebley. 

You have a responubility to portray issues accurately and honestly to your audience. There are 
thousands of deserving disabled children whose parents and guardians spend their public benefits 
wisely and who need their SSI grant to care for their children's disability. 

We request that Prime Time Live air a foUow>tq> report which provides an accurate, balanced 
portrayal of tiic children's SSI program. I am enclosing a position paper which details our specific 
objections to your story. I will call you next week to discuss this. Thank you, in advance, for 
your consideration of our request. 

SinMrely, 

Michele Sumara Dan E. Buron Kay Pechin 

Staff Attom^ Paralegal Staff Attorney 

cc: Phyllis McGrady. Executive Producer 

Allan Wurtael. Senior Vice President for News Magazines 
Roone Arledge, President, ABC News 
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Response to "Crazy checks" on Prime Time Live October 13, 1994 

The myth that children eueceeefully fake disabilities 
Two of the three examples portrayed in "Crazy Checks" were alleged 
cases of children "faking" a disability. The majority of the show 
focused on an Arkansas resident, Ms. Trout, who receives six SSI 
checks for her children. 

Is this balanced, honest journalism? If it is, you are implying 
that most children receiving SSI benefits probably are faking a 
disability. Even the Social Security Administration disagrees with 
that conclusion. A recent review of 617 childhood disability 
claims (including about an equal number of allowances and denials) 
by the Social Security Administration found that there was possible 
coaching or malingering in only 13 cases, of those 13 cases, only 
3 were granted benefits.' But the study cautions that the sample 
of cases is not representative of the SSI child population because 
it is a small sample, representing approximately 20% of the 
universe of childhood disability claims and it consists only of 
claims by children with diagnoses that are suspected to be faked 
most frequently. In other words, even of the diagnoses most 
suspected to be coached only about 1% sbould bave been denied. 

* Social security Administration, Findings from the Study of 
Title XVI Childhood Disability Claims Mav 1994, p. ii. 


Kenosh* Office 
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That is a much different conclusion then one would get from "Crazy 
Checks." 

To provide some balance, stories like the following could have been 
told, niese experiences are typical of the children we represent 
who have been denied SSI. 

M. was denied SSI. When we successfully represented him before an 
administrative law judge he was not yet two years old, but he had 
already suffered four life-threatening vaso-occlusive pain crises 
due to sickle cell anemia, each of which hospitalized him for a 
week or more. After the first week on morphine he could tolerate 
his mother's soft touch on his hot, painful legs. He is plagued 
with recurrent infections and must take daily antibiotic therapy at 
least until he Is five. 

L. was five when he was denied SSI. He was diagnosed with asthma 
at about three weeks of age. By the time of his hearing his 
condition had progressed to the point that his mother administered 
medication through an electric breathing machine four to six times 
a day, and he uaed an inhaler when he vent to kindergarten for a 
few hours. Despite his mother's careful and diligent management, 
in only one year he had seven emergency room visits for 
exacerbation of his asthma. But the family's health maintenance 
organization only paid for a one way trip to the hospital; it was 
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often financially difficult to obtain cab fare from suburban 
Children's Hospital all the way back to the inner city of 
Milwaukee. L. can't blow out the candles on his birthday cake; 
ride a bike longer than five to ten minutes; play ball; or tolerate 
strong cooking odors. L.'s mother lies awake with him many nights 
administering an extra breathing treatment or repositioning a fan 
in his room to keep air moving. 

Then there was four-year old R. who has a rare congenital skin 
disorder for which there is no treatment. She was denied SSI too. 
Contact with most surfaces causes R.'s skin to blister and make 
painful soresj some of which do not heal and form perpetual crusty 
lesions or residual sores that are easily infected. Her condition 
is worse in the summer when the heat causes spontaneous blistering. 
R. can't play strenuously and she must be protected from trauma, 
anything rubbing against her skin, and from infections carried by 
other children. Her feet are extensively involved and it has been 
a terrible burden financially for R.'s mother to supply her with 
soft, properly fitting shoes and soft, loose-fitting cotton 
clothing . 

K. is a twelve-year old boy with a severe mood disorder and 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder. He has had violent and 
fearful hallucinations, suffers frequent uncontrolled crying 
outbursts, is aggressive at school and at home to the point of 
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being a danger to others, is a poor problem solver, and is unable 
to irespond appropriately to directions from teachers or his mother. 
Despite psychotherapy, daily medication, and a brief mental health 
inpatient stay, his condition had worsened and the schools seemed 
to give up on him. K.'s mother sought all possible sources of 
mental health assistance, as well as SSI, which had been denied. 


As the facts from the lives of these four children illustrate, 
children who are eligible for SSI have severe mental or physical 
impairments with substantial impact on their development or ability 
to perform age^appropriate activities. That is the truth about SSI 
and the facts come from our work files. Our experience in Wisconsin 
is that no child can qualify for SSI because of minor problems, 
like mispronunciation or misbehavior. Even a child with a severe 
learning disability, but average intellectual ability, cannot 
qualify for SSI, although the child may qualify for special 
\ classroom services. 

Successful faking is hard to do because the rules are stringent, 
diiSability examiners are experts, and the process involves "quality 
assurance* checks. 

Children are eligible for ssi by one of two methods: (1) Listing: 
they present a medically-documented impairment with signs & 
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syT!^ptojn55 meeting or equaling the requirements specified, or 
’’listed,*' by the Social Security Administration and are said to be 
per se disabled; (2) Comparable severity: state disability 
examiners perform an Zndividuali 2 ed Functional Assessment (IFA) of 
child's age-appropriate activities in specified domains. Depending 
on the degree of disability, kids must have significant functional 
or developmental limitations in two to three domains, which make 
theJr impairments of "comparable severity** to that which would 
disable an adult. 

However, you merely perpetuate the myth of children faking 
disabilities by your misrepresentation of the results of a survey 
done by the University of Arkansas in which local educators 
suggested that 81% of children applying for SSI indicated they were 
told to misbehave. Of course your purpose in using such a statistic 
was to suggest that children receiving SSI must be ’’faking." 
However, that tells us nothing about how many of those kids were 
\ denied benefits or how many received SSI due to their "faking" a 
disability. For all we know every single child who allegedly was 
coached was denied SSI benefits. Furthermore this study was dona 
only in one state and is not representative of all children 
applying for SSI. So why was a statistic used that tells us nothing 
about the number of children who successfully "faked" their 
disability to get SSI? Perhaps only to mislead the audience into 
thinking that many, like Ns. Trout, were successful. 
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The ryth that rhildran's benefits are misspent. 

"Crazy Money" potrayed examples of alleged improper or questionable 
use of monthly SSI benefits. In only one instance did you present 
a story of the unquestionable appropriateness of benefits spent. 
Are you implying that most parents inappropriately spend their 
children's SSI benefits? No study was shown to support that 
allegation. Clearly more oversight is needed to ensure that SSI 
funds are spent for the benefit of the children receipents, but to 
imply that most children's SSI benefits are inappropriately used 
is a conclusion substantiated only by unscientific anecdotes and 
innuendos. 

In our experience, the parents of disabled children Know best the 
needs of their children and they struggle to provide for them. SSI 
monthly benefits may relieve some financial stress but the $530 
monthly benefit in Wisconsin does not go very far to lift the 
indigent recipient out of poverty. 

One grandmother, who is the guardian for her disabled grandchild, 
D. , has told us that his Impairment-related monthly expenditures 
easily exceed the SSI benefit. D. has attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder and its long-term treatment has stunted his 
gro%rt:h by three years. His doctors require that she provide him 
costly nutritional supplements and vitamins, which are not covered 
by Medicaid. In addition, his psychiatrist recommends that he have 
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costly, specialized daycare, participate in organized sports 
activities, and have’ educational tools at home to supplement his 
schoolwork and help him learn strategies for concentration. 

R.'s mother, who was discussed earlier, spends $400 per season on 
non-abraisive, soft, cotton clothing and specially'f itting shoes. 
In addition, she must treat R. 's skin lesions with over-the-counter 
preparations that are not covered by Medicaid, including bandages 
and dressings, lotions, chapstick, and oatmeal bath mixture. 
Further, she must invest in special daycare, children's pain 
medications, and non-perfumed soap, detergent, and toilet paper. 

The gablav ease makes it **easier" to be found disabled. 

If easier means “fairer" then, for once, "Crazy Checks” was right 
on target. In the Zeblev decision the Supreme Court required "SSA 
to make its process for determining disability in children 
analogous to the adult process”.’ This was a necessary change 
because many deserving children, including children with Downs 
Syndrome, could not qualify for SSI under the old rules. After 
Zebley the Social Security Administration was ordered to make new 
rules to assess how children's mental or physical impairments limit 
age-appropriate development, functioning, and activities, in a way 

’ Office of Inspector General, Rapid Rise in Children on SSl 
Disability. Bolls, Follows _ Jfew_ Regulations. (GAO/HEHS-94-225) 
September 1994, p.4. 
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that vould be of comparable severity to impairments that disable 
adults. 

The myth that the Zeblev ease broadened the definition of 
disability and opened the **f loodgatea*' of disability claims 
for'*craty cheeks.*' 

The first assertion is true: according to the General Accounting 
Office, from 1989-1993 the number of children receiving SSI did 
grow considerably.’ But as indicated in the GAO report, 70% of the 
children awarded benefits actually qualified without the changes 
mandated by the Zeblev case. The GAO report cites a number of 
reasons that account for the growth in numbers of children 
receiving SSZ benefits, but only one was mentioned in your show. 
Other reasons include improved outreach efforts by 5SA and the 
dramatic increase in the number of children in poverty. According 
to a GAO report on infants and toddlers, there was a 26% increase 
of poor infants and toddlers during the 19806. But the number of 
nonpoor infants and toddlers only increased by 13%.* 

There have also been changes in the medical assessment of mental 
impairments for children which were made "to reflect advances in 
medicine and science, in accordance with the Disability Benefits 

’ IBID, p.l. 

* Office of Inspector General, infants and Toddlers-Dramatic 
Increases ^n_ Numbe rs Livi ng in Jovertv . (GAO/HEHS-94-74) April 
1994, p.7. 
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Reform Act of 1984."* The 2 eblev decision did not mandate this 
change to include what is mistakenly referred to as "behavior 
problems," but it is reflective of advances in science. 

Even though your show asserts that, the "floodgates" were opened for 
claims of "crazy checks" as a result of the Zeblev decision, that 
is wrong. Other factors were also involved as previously mentioned. 
It is also wrong because only "one-fifth of these children-39 , 400 
total, or 1,700 per month-received awards because they had 
diagnoses of attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, personality 
disorders, or autism and other pervasive developmental disorders- 
mental disorders that have been broadly characterized as 'behavior 
problems.' Children with these diagnoses represented 13.3 percent 
of all awards."^ That is not exactly a "floodgate." 

You have a responsibility to portray issues accurately and honestly 
to your audience. There are many deserving disabled children whose 
V parents and guardians spend their public benefits wisely and who 
need their SSI grant. VThen you take the position of "bashing" the 
SSI children's disability program without carefully looking at how 
the program is working, it threatens the benefits of all disabled 


* Office of Inspector General, Rapid Rise in Children on SSI 
Disability - Rolls . Follows New Regulations , (GAO/HEHS-94-225) 
September 1994, p.l. 


IBID p.l6. 
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children. It also defeats any meaningful dialogue that could have 
resulted. The SSI children's disability program does suffer from 
administrative problems, some of which you have suggested, but not 
to the extreme you suggested or in isolation of any good outcomes. 
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The Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities (CCD) is a coalition comprised of 
more than 120 national consumer, advocacy, provider and professional organizations 
which advocate on behalf of our nation's 49 million citizens of all ages with physical 
and mental disabilities and their families. Working through task forces, CCD works on 
federal policy issues in a number of areas including budget and appropriations, 
education, employment and training, health care, housing, long term services and 
supports, income maintenance, rights, technology and transportation. 

CCD unequivocally supports the continuation of the Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) program as a cash assistance program to provide basic income for low- 
income children who have severe disabilities or chronic illness or who are blind. We 
believe that the SSI program for children is extremely important because it encourages 
low-income families to stay together and reduces the need for more costly out-of-home 
institutionalizafion. The cash assistance program is founded on the principle that 
families should be empowered to decide how to best meet the needs of children with 
severe disabilities. 

The Consortium believes that the strength of the SSI program is that the cash 
benefit encourages lower-income families to stay together in order to help their children 
gain the greatest possible independence as adults. The program's premise is that 
families can best decide how to meet their own children's needs. 

If eligible children lose their SSI cash benefits, many families will simply not 
have the resources to care for them at home. They would turn to state and local 
governments for more assistance. Without the federal benefits that parents now spend 
on behalf of their children, state costs to serve children with severe disabilities would 
inevitably escalate. As an especially tragic consequence, some families would be 
forced to surrender custody to guarantee proper care for their children, either through 
the foster care system or in state institutions at a higher cost to taxpayers. 

Our testimony answers five basic questions about the children’s SSI program 
and recommends steps to consider that will improve the program's operation: 


1 . What is the purpose of the children’s SSI program? 

2. Who qualifies for children's SSI benefits? 

3 What is the disability determination process for a child to prove eligibility? 
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4. Why is cash assistance critical for eligible families? 

5. Why have the children's SSI applications increased over the past few years? 

1. WHAT IS THE-PURPOSE OF THE CHILDREN'S SSI PROGRAM? 

Congress intended SSI benefits to pay for food, clothing and shelter for qualified 
low-income children with severe disabilities and children who are blind. The cash 
payment recognizes the family's wisdom and responsibility to make decisions about 
how to best spend benefits on behalf of an eligible child. 

Families raising children with severe physical, developmental or mental 
disabilities have higher expenses and often have less income. Although public or 
private health insurance covers some medical costs, families face extraordinary 
additional out-of-pocket expenses related to the child's disability which continue 
throughout the lifetime of the child. The needs of a child with a severe disability 
frequently require a parent to remain home and forego paid employment. Some 
parents remain underemployed by taking a part-time job to have more time at home. 
Other parents must refuse better job offers to protect current health benefits or remain 
in a school district that has the necessary services for their child. All these factors 
decrease family income in both one and two-parent households. 

2. WHO RECEIVES CHILDREN'S SSI BENEFITS? 

To be eligible for SSI, a child must meet two sets of eligibility criteria: financial 
and disability. Only after the child is found financially eligible does Social Security 
consider whether the child is blind or whether the child's disability or chronic illness is 
severe enough to qualify. 

In June 1994, 68 percent of eligible children received the maximum federal 
payment of $446 and almost another six percent received 90 to 98 percent of the 
maximum federal benefit. This means that almost three-quarters of the children 
receiving SSI benefits were living in very low-income families because in a means- 
tested program, people with the lowest income receive the highest benefits. Benefits 
are also available to qualifying children whose families fall out of the middle-class 
mainstream when disability strikes. The extra expenses they incur and the income they 
forfeit when a parent must stay home to care for a child with severe disability make 
them financially eligible for SSI. 

Families apply for SSI for their children not only for the cash assistance, but also 
because in most states, children who qualify automatically receive medical assistance 
through Medicaid. These families depend upon Medicaid for health coverage for their 
children with severe disabilities because currently, many of these children do not 
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qualify-for any private health insurance because of their pre-existing conditions or 
because their parents work for employers who do not provide health insurance. 

In June 1994, almost 850,000 children received SSI benefits because they were 
blind or disabled. Children with mentai.retardation were.the largest single group, 
representing about 44 percent of the enrollment, while another 34 percent have 
physical disabilities and 22 percent have mentai disorders. 

3. WHAT IS THE DISABILITY DETERMINATION PROCESS FOR A CHILD? 

Medical Proof 

Medical documentation must be presented about a child's severe medical or 
psychological impairment to begin Social Security's disability review process. The 
impairment must be identical or equivalent to one appearing on a specific list of 
qualifying impairments or must significantly interfere with the child's ability to develop or 
function In an age-appropriate manner in multiple areas of normal childhood activities. 
The disability examiner is required by law to evaluate each application to document 
whether benefits should be awarded or denied. 

Recent allegations suggest that children are qualifying who do not have severe 
disabilities. However, the General Accounting Office investigated and found that 70 
percent of all awards went to children whose impairments were severe enough to 
qualify on the basis of the medical standards alone without any consideration of their 
functional limitations. 

EijnxtiQnal/Developmental Documentation 

The disability examiner must also consider functional information from people 
who observe the child over a period of time such asqjarents, social workers, child care 
providers, clergy and school personnel. By collecting evidence from many sources, the 
examiner can verify the extent of a child's disability or chronic illness. 

Comprehensive Decisionmaking 

To make a decision, the disability examiner is required to review all available 
Information about the child's daily functioning. Any test results must be consistent with 
other evidence about the child's daily behavior and activities. If there are 
inconsistencies, the examiner must get more documentation to resolve the differences. 
Social Security provides on-going training and guidance to the state disability 
examiners to ensure that they are properly implementing the legal requirements of the 
disability procedure. 
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CoachiriQ Alleoalions 

It is nearly impossible for children to feign disabilities to qualify for benefits. The 
severity of a child's-disability must be so fully documented that children with minor 
physical or behavioral problems cannot qualify for SSI. However, allegations have 
been made that parents coach their children to “fake" a mental disorder, do poorly on 
tests or act out in school. 

The only thorough investigation of such allegations was conducted by Social 
Security's Office of Disability. It reviewed more than 600 randomly selected files of 
children with behavioral disabilities and did not find one case of alleged coaching that 
resulted in a benefit award. Possible coaching was present in only 1 3 of the 61 7 
cases; 10 of these claims were denied and the other three children received awards on 
the basis of evidence other than the questionable tests. Furthermore, SSA cautioned in 
their report that the special sample of behavioral disorders cannot be considered 
representative of the entire SSI childhood population or even of SSI children with other 
mental disorders. 

In addition to its study. Social Security has added safeguards to protect the 
program's integrity amidst the continuing allegations of coaching. There is a toll-free 
telephone number for concerned professionals to make anonymous reports about 
families they suspect are coaching their children. There is also a procedure for state 
disability examiners to report any suspicions of coaching. Designated staff at Social 
Security headquarters investigate all such allegations. With appropriate enforcement, 
the agency can reduce the possibility of fraudulent awards. It is neither sound public or 
fiscal policy to impose an intrusive bureauaatic paper machine upon families and 
tremendously increase the cost of government for almost 850,000 families when there 
is no exact knowledge of how many families are actually abusing the program. 

4. WHY IS CASH ASSISTANCE CRITICAL FOR ELIGIBLE FAMILIES? 

Families report using their children's benefits for a variety of higher-than- 
average daily expenses as well as the special expenses related to the child's severe 
disability. The cash assistance helps parents meet the changing needs of a child with 
a severe disability, helping him or her to learn and gain the greatest possible 
independence as an adult without trying to deprive other family members of their 
respective need to grow and learn. Often the SSI benefit is the only money available to 
families to purchase the multiple items and services that meet the child's complex 
needs. Families report using their children's SSI benefits for the following types of 
expenses: 
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0 utility bills (electric bills for 24 hour/day respirators, rental costs of back-up 
generators to prevent power lapses, battery charges for communication devices or 
power wheelchairs; water bills for above average bathing and laundry usage) 

0 telephone calls to medical providers, pharmacists, social service providers and 
schools 

o specially trained child care providers since neighborhood babysitters are often 
unable or unwilling to care for children with disabilities 

0 respite care 

0 personal assistance services (including wages and taxes) 

o public or private transportation costs for numerous trips (often long distances in rural 
areas) to obtain medical treatment and services 

0 adapted clothing (e.g. buttons replaced with velcro fasteners, specially fitted shoes, 
modified openings or specially designed clothing for persons with limited movement) 

o clothing, laundry and household cleaning supplies (e g. children who require 
frequent clothing Ganges or whose disability requires more frequent household 
cleaning) 

o specially equipped vehicles to transport children who use wheelchairs 

o home repairs (e g. special safety equipment such as protective coverings for kitchen 
appliances, extraordinary wear-and-tear from wheelchairs) 

0 home modifications/adaptations including environmental control equipment (e.g. 
widen doorways, change doorknobs to levers, add ramps, modify controls & switches, 
install bathroom railings and special bathing and toileting equipment) 

0 service and repairs for assistive technology (e.g. power wheelchairs, prosthetics, 
hearing aids) 

o adapted toys and learning materials (e.g. special tricycle for a child with a physical 
disability) 

o assistive technology for school homework (e g. computers with voice output, touch 
screen or modified keyboard) 

o special telecommunication services/devices (e.g, TTY) 
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o cO'payments and deductibles for routine medical visits, specialty consultations, 
medication, biological products, physical/speech/ occupational therapy, orthotic 
devices and wheelchairs customized for children not covered by Medicaid, private 
insurance or school districts 

o over-the-counter items not customarily paid for by public or private insurance such 
as special creams for skin conditions, diapers for older children, wigs, special formulas 
for managed diets 

o family support services 

Many families use cash SSI benefits to partly offset their loss of income because 
a parent must remain unemployed or only work part-time to care for the child with a 
severe disability. In summary, it is very often the case that families spend over $100 
each week for the specialized goods and services that their children with severe 
disabilities require, readily absorbing the full SSI monthly payment. 

5. WHY HAVE CHILDREN'S SSI APPLICATIONS INCREASED RECENTLY? 

A number of events over the past few years explain the increase in children's 
SSI applications. The recession of the early '90s increased the economic stress on 
families. More families whose children had severe disabilities lost income and their 
children became financially eligible for benefits. Also, the number of children living in 
poverty is the highest in almost 30 years. 

Congress, in 1989, directed the Social Security Administration (SSA) to conduct 
outreach, for the first time, to potentially eligible families with children who have severe 
disabilities to encourage them to apply for benefits. The next year, SSA published and 
began to implement new rules for i^ildren with mental and emotional disabilities. The 
new rules were designed with help from a panel of experts convened by Social Security 
that included child development specialists, psychiatrists, educators, mental health 
advocates and agency staff. The old standards had not reflected current definitions 
and diagnoses of mental disorders. SSA's use of new and more realistic standards 
enabled more children with severe mental impairments to qualify for benefits. 

The U S. Supreme Court issued its decision in 1990 in the Zeblev v. Sullivan 
case requiring SSA to change its childhood disability determination process to evaluate 
the child's level of functioning in addition to his or her medical condition. Members of 
the expert panel advising Social Security as the agency developed the new childhood 
disability process estimated that over 1 million children would meet financial and 
disability criteria. Part of the Zeblev case required Social Security to notify 452,000 
children who were illegally denied benefits between 1980 and 1990 that they had a 
right to have their cases reevaluated. The agency ultimately reinstated and paid back 
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benefits to 1 35,000 children who had been illegally found ineligible. By court order, 
SSA was told to notify all class members by letter and also to do public service 
announcements and national outreach to potentially eligible children. 

To augment Social Security's outreach efforts, several major foundations funded 
the Children's SSI Campaign coordinated by the Bazelon Center for Mental Health 
Law, a CCD member organization. The campaign worked with state agencies, 
advocates and professional groups across the country to notify potentially eligible 
families about changes in the SSI program and how to apply. 

Both Social Security and the Children's SSI Campaign publicized new financial 
eligibility rules, issued in November 1992, that calculate the financial eligibility of 
working families more equitably than before. Thousands of children whose parents are 
employed who were previously denied because they were over the income limits are 
now eligible for this means-tested program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The expected and predicted growth of the children's SSI program has prompted 
some extremely negative unsubstantiated stories about families allegedly abusing SSI 
benefits. Amidst the allegations, there has been virtually no attention to legitimate 
questions about whether and how the children’s SSI program is serving its intended 
beneficiaries. 

Last year. Congress authorized a Commission on Childhood Disability to study 
the program and possible alternatives. Last week. Secretary Shalala announced the 
Commission members who include nationally recognized experts in the fields of 
medicine, psychology, rehabilitation, law, education, disability program administration, 
social insurance, social and family policy and ethics. In light of the mandate to the 
Commission, we believe that Congress should not make any major changes in the 
children's SSI program until the Commission submits its required study to Congress by 
November 30, 1995. The Commission, through the work of its staff and accomplished 
members, will provide more complete information and data about who the program 
serves and what families need to meet the needs of their children with severe 
disabilities. 

In the interim, we recognize that every federal program rightfully needs regular 
monitoring and review to assess its usefulness and efficiency. We believe that with 
appropriate enforcement. Social Security can reduce the possibility of fraudulent 
awards to children who do not have qualifying severe disabilities. In addition, we 
welcome the opportunity to work with members of the Subcommittee to improve the 
operation of the children's SSI program, especially in three areas: 
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1. Continuing disability reviews. 

We support the requirement in the Social Security independence and Program 
Improvements Act of 1994 that requires redetermination of eiigibiiity for SSI recipients 
upon his or her 18th birthday. At that time, the child will be reevaluated under the adult 
disability criteria. The redetermination will substitute for a continuing disability review 
and Social Security must review at least one-third of the children reaching age 1 8 in 
each of fiscal years 1996, 1997 and 1998. The provision expires on October 1, 1998 
when a report is due to Congress. 

In addition to this requirement, there are some children under the age of 18 who 
do medically improve during the lime of their eligibility. We believe it is appropriate to 
discuss establishing a schedule to review periodically the continuing disability status of 
childhood recipients in cases where medical improvement is either possible or 
expected. We are mindful of the human tragedy of the early 1 980s when hundreds of 
thousands of adults with severe disabilities who were receiving SSI benefits were 
illegally dropped from the rolls. Consequently, we support the establishment of a 
realistic review process over arbitrary steps to make wholesale reductions among 
childhood beneficiaries, 

2. Improved work incentives for young people. 

People with disabilities are motivated to work, even when their disabilities are 
severe The 1994 National Organization on Disability/Harris Poll found that 79 percent 
of non-working adults with disabilities would like to have a job, up from 66 percent in a 
1986 poll. However, people with severe disabilities often are afraid to test the 
competitive market without some initial support through vocational training and the 
assurance that benefits will be easily re-established if their work effort fails. The SSI 
program already has some such work incentives, but they are not well known among 
young people v^o want to make a successful transition to the adult world of work. 

Social Security should promote existing work incentives more widely. In 
addition. Social Security should work with the Departments of Education and Labor and 
all other appropriate federal and state agencies to improve work incentives for children 
with severe disabilities to enhance their ability to work to the extent of their capabilities, 

3. Improved notification to parents (or any representative payee for the child) 
regarding proper expenditures. 

When receiving notification from Social Security that their child is eligible for 
SSI. many families do not receive dear instructions about the nature of the appropriate 
expenditures. Similarly, the instructions about the regular reporting responsibilities for 
representative payees are not as clear as they should bo. Significant improvements 
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could be made by providing parents (as representative payees) with appropriate, timely 
information regarding their responsibilities in receiving SSI payments on behalf of their 
children. 

We look forward to working with the members of the Subcommittee to ensure 
that families can continue to care for their children who have severe disabilities or who 
are blind. 

Submitted on behalf of the following CCD members; 

American Association for Marriage and Family Therapy 
American Council of the Blind 

American Network of Community Options and Resources 
American Occupational Therapy Association, Inc. 

American Rehabilitation Association 

Autism National Committee 

Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law 

Federation of Families for Children's Mental Health 

Justice for All 

Project AccessAbility 

Legal Action Center 

National Association of Developmental Disabilities Councils 

National Association of State Directors of Developmental Disabilities Services 

National Association of Protection & Advocacy Systems 

National Center for Learning Disabilities 

National Community Mental Healthcare Council 

National Parent Network on Disabilities 

The Arc (formerly Association for Retarded Citizens) 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. 


For more information, contact Rhoda Schulzinger, Bazelon Center for Mental Health 
Law (202-467-5730) or Marty Ford, The Arc (202-765-3388), co-chairs of CCD’s Social 
Security Task Force. 
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TESTIMONY OF DIANA AVIV 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to submit 
this testimony for these important hearings on welfare reform, specifically on Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) benefits. This critical program is a life line for millions of the most 
vulnerable In our society, the elderly and disabled poor. My testimony will focus on one 
group of these needy and deserving people, legal immigrants and their families. 

First, let me introduce myself. I am Diana Aviv, Director of the Washington Office of the 
Council of Jewish Federations (CJF). CJF is a national organization representing 189 local 
Jewish Federations which serve as central planning organizations and coordinate Jewish 
social services for approximately 800 municipalities and counties throughout the United 
States and Canada. This Jewish social service network embraces more than 6.1 million Jews 
and provides needed assistance to many non-Jews as well. The Federation system represents 
the largest base of Jewish communal involvement and action in this country. We are a 
significant component of the private philanthropic sector in America. 

The Jewish community is deeply appreciative of the opportunities this great country affords 
those who seek refuge and a new beginning here.- Most of us are either immigrants 
ourselves or only a generation or two removed from immigrant status. We support a 
generous immigration policy because we know that immigrants are good for the economy 
and good for our communities. According to the Urban Institute's recent study, published 
in May 1994, "Overall, annual taxes paid by immigrants to all levels of governments more 
than offset the costs of services received, generating a net annual surplus of $25 billion to 
$30 billion." 

The Jewish community also knows, however, the consequences of policies that scapegoat 
immigrants as the source of many of society's problems. Government anti-immigrant 
policies give rise to irrational fears of the foreign born and even of native born ethnic 
populations. Fifty-five years ago such fears caused Members of Congress not unlike 
yourselves to defeat the Wagner-Rogers bill that would have granted refuge to 20,000 
German children, half of them Jews. They suffered the same fate as the passengers on the 
Spirit of Saint Louis which was not permitted to dock here even though it meant their death. 
And it was irrational fear that forced loyal Japanese American citizens into detention camps 
on our own soil. We are, and we must always be, better than that as a nation, as a haven 
for those who seek freedom and the reunification of their families. 


Support of Family Reunification 

Family reunification is the cornerstone of our immigration policy. More than 520,000 of 
the approximately 700,()(X) legal immigrants who arrive each year are sponsored by relatives 
who have become citizens of the United States. But many families are not given permission 
to, cannot afford to, or for some other reason are unable to bring the whole family to the 
U.S. at the sarne time. Most often, the younger ftunily members who leave first so that they 
can provide for themselves, become American citizens, and then bring their immediate 
relatives to join them. The separation is long and difficult, especially on parents who know 
they will not see their children and grandchildren for many years. But they believe the 
opportunity for a better life in America is worth the wait. As legal immigrants, and 
subsequently as citizens, these newcomers secure legal employment, pay taxes and 
otherwise participate in American society alongside other Americans. 
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U.S. Citizen Sponsors Already Provide Significant Support 
To Their Immigrant Families 

When U.S. citizens or legal permanent residents sponsor their parents or other relatives for 
immigration their Incomes are “deemed" available to the new immigrants for five years, 
increased from three years in January 1994. In many cases, this means that sponsors fully 
support their relatives during this period. Frequently, the sponsors are also raising children 
and working hard to make ends meet, but they take on the additional responsibility because 
reuniting their family is their highest priority. As their parents age or get sick, however, the 
cost of supporting them can increase significantly. For most middle class families, whether 
immigrant or native born, supporting aging parents for the rest of their lives is a financial 
impossibility given the costs of medical care and other services needed by the elderly over 
the course of ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

That is not to say that elderly immigrants access SSI immediately after the five year 
"deeming” period is over. The Urban Institute's analysis shows that even when the 
"deeming" period was only three years, fully 53 percent of legal immigrants currently on SSI 
waited more than five years before receiving benefits. More than half of this group (28 
percent of the total number of SSI recipients) waited more than 10 years. Some are able to 
find jobs and many sponsoring families are able to continue to support new arrivals for a 
longer period of time. 

Still, it is an undeniable fact that immigrants who come to this country in their fifties and 
sixties will still be here in their seventies and eighties when they may become frail or ill. 
Family members will not be able to cover the cost of their care. It is imperative that SSI 
remains available as a safety net to protect poor elderly U.S. residents who do not qualify 
for any other programs. For many, SSI is the only way to access medical assistance since 
purchasing private insurance for the elderly and disabled is either impossible, due to 
preexisting conditions, or prohibitively expensive. 

Without access to SSI, these legal residents who followed the rules may have no means of 
support. Worse still, if the government changes it policy and makes legal immigrants 
ineligible for SSI, many U.S. citizens may be unable to reunite with their parents or other 
relatives because they know they will not be able to support them as they age or become 
III. This is not the way our government should treat people who came here to participate 
in and contribute to our society, people who work hard, pay taxes and take enormous pride 
in their U.S. citizenship. Such a policy undermines our basic American values of family 
unity as a cornerstone of American society. 

Assisting The Disabled 

SSI is a lifeline for the disabled whether American or foreign bom. Without its support 
there would be no way that any but the very wealthiest families could pay for the essential 
services required by this population. Currently receiving SSI are 225,000 immigrants who 
have suffered a disability. To make them, or those who will be disabled in the future, 
ineligible for this program is to leave them without financial support, without medical care, 
and without social support services. Families will surely do the best they can for their loved 
ones, but it could mean bankrupting themselves and their children or leaving jobs and 
accessing AFDC or other programs available to citizens in order to provide the required 
care. Surely that is not the intent of the authors of the Contract With America nor of this 
committee. 


Inequities of Disqualifying Legal Immigrants For SSI Assistance 

Legal immigrants followed all of the proper procedures and waited long perirxfs of time, in 
most cases, to get their visas to come to the United States. In addition to going to work and 
paying their taxes, they also study English and American civics so that they can uke their 
citizenship exams. Because an immigrant cannot apply for citizenship until they are resident 
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in the U.S. for five years, and because there are currently many problems and delays in the 
naturalization process (see section below), foreign born U.S. citizens are residents of this 
country for a minimum of six years before a relative is able to join them. It is unfair and 
inequitable to tell this group of U.S. taxpayers that their needy parents cannot access federal 
assistance programs in the event they need theqi, but their tax dollars will be used to help 
other citizens' parents. Eligibility for public assistance programs should continue to be 
based on need, not on citizenship status. 


Obstacles to Naturalization 

Denial of benefits to legal immigrants appears to be based on the assumption that all 
immigrants can simply naturalize if they want to do so. For a variety of reasons, this is not 
reality, particularly for those who might need SSI benefits, the elderly and disabled. The 
English language and American civics knowledge required for citizenship tests is extremely 
difficult for this aging population to acquire. Even though there are more lenient procedures 
for those over 55 years of age, they only apply if the immigrant has resided in the U.S. for 
more than 1 5 years. INS statistics from 1993 indicate that the naturalization rate for those 
over 65 is only nine (9) percent and for all immigrants over 55 it is just 19 percent. For 
many of the elderly and disabled just getting to classes on a weekly or more frequent basis 
is difficult. 

The INS readily admits that the naturalization process can be delayed by its own procedures 
and problems. It is not unusual for the INS to take over a year just to review an application. 
Applications with errors or missing information are then returned to the applicant who must 
resubmit the forms. Scheduling the required interview with an INS official is substantially 
delayed in busy, understaffed INS offices. In San Francisco, for example, it now takes nearly 
one year to have an interview scheduled; New York takes six months; and Newark, New 
Jersey is taking one to two years. Chicago has approximately 300,000 immigrants eligible 
to naturalize this year, but fewer than 40,000 will become U.S. citizens due to lack of INS 
personnel. There are long waiting lists as well for English language and citizenship classes. 
In New York City and Los Angeles more than 50,000 people are on lists for citizenship 
courses. The INS acknowledges these problems and is taking steps to improve them, but 
the current situation poses serious obstacles for all those wishing to become citizens, 
particularly for immigrants in need of SSI benefits. 

Cost Shift to States and the Private Sector 

If the federal government chooses to make legal immigrants ineligible for basic support 
programs like SSI states and localities will be faced with having to pick up the cost of 
income support and medical care for these vulnerable people. If they do provide benefits 
they will have to absorb substantial costs that are not now budgeted for; if they choose not 
to extend benefits to this population, the number of homeless, destitute and dying people, 
a large number of them elderly, in their communities will rise. The federal government 
should maintain its role in guaranteeing basic support for those who were legaliy admitted 
to the U.S. and who reside here as lawful permanent residents. 

Finally, I would like to respond to recent suggestions that cutbacks in public assistance will 
motivate private charitable organizations to do more. Mr. Chairman and Members of this 
Subcommittee, I believe it is a pipe dream to think that billions of additional dollars will 
pour into charitable coffers if the public sector retreats from providing basic income support 
to those residing legally in this country. It is possible that more volunteers will offer to 
assist newcomers in learning English or acculturating to a new environment. It is possible 
that individuals and corporations will increase their level of charitable giving somewhat. 
But it is inconceivable that the American public, which is admittedly the most philanthropic 
in the world, will accept the multibillion dollar responsibility of providing basic income 
support to the poor, elderly and disabled. 

Every eleemosynary organization in this country is trying to make dollars out of dimes. 
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Most are doing a good job oi it and providing needed services on a shoestring budget with 
heavy reliance on volunteers. Even some corporations have taken responsibility for 
providing educational materials to schools and training programs, funding special projects, 
and loaning executives as teachers, mentors and management consultants to nonprofit 
organizations. All this is laudable and necessai^. But the corporate world is in business 
primarily to make profits, not to support Americans in need. 

The Jewish Federation network is one of the finest social service systems in this country. 
Our collective campaigns raised nearly $1 billion in 1994. But in 1995 we are struggling 
to keep our campaigns at last year's level and in some economically hard hit communities 
we are failing. It is not that contributors are uncharitable, it is that they are uncertain about 
their own future and that of their children and do not necessarily have additional funds to 
support these programs. We will do our best to restore our system to vigorous health, and 
I suspect that we and other charitable institutions will succeed in doing better. But It is 
imperative that the federal government maintain its role in the public-private partnership that 
has been created for caring for the needy whether native or foreign born. 


Conclusion 

SSI is a lifeline. It literally saves lives. The current system already requires shared 
responsibility by sponsors and the federal government. Please do not gamble that the states 
will pick up the cost of caring for legal immigrants if you make them ineligible for federal 
benefits. Do not add this responsibility to the many already being carried by an 
overburdened philanthropic sector. Control of the federal budget Is clearly necessary, but 
taking a lifeline from the most vulnerable and powerless is not the way to start. 

The proud tradition of the United States, this nation of immigrants, requires that you look 
elsewhere for the funds to make welfare reform work. It also requires that Congress state 
loudly and clearly that anti-immigrant sentiments are not the policy 
of this government and that punishing those who followed the rules and came here legally 
is not the answer to the problems we face in our communities and our country. 
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BREDA M. COURTNEY 
1910 FRANCISCO STREET 
BEGLEY, CA 94709 

To The Committee Hearing Testimony on Title IV of HR 4: 

As a legal permanent resident of the United States for over 30 years, I 
urge you to vote 'NO" on the proposed legislation which would discriminate 
against and punish those LEGAL residents who have paid taxes and 
contributed to this society freely and willingly over many years. 

I came to the United States from Ireland as a LEGAL IMMIGRANT 
over thirty years ago. In all that time I have been a working, tax paying, 
contributing member of this society. I am a single mother who raised three 
children who are citizens of the United States. I worked full time and 
supported these children, when their U.S. CITIZEN father was a non-paying, 
irresponsible, non-contributing parent. During these years, while I was a 
single parent, I also paid for, attended, and graduated University, so that I 
could become a better and more contributing parent and U.S. resident. 

Two of my children are college educated in California, and are law- 
abiding, working, tax-paying, citizens. The third is completing his fourth year 
in the top University in Ireland, which costs are totally paid for by a 
scholarship from an IRISH Foundation. 

Since the first day I came to this country, I have respected and abided by 
all laws and regulations, and I have taught my children to do the same. My 
professional career, which has spanned twenty years, has been dedicated to 
human services organizations, in order that I might help others as I was 
helped when I came to this country. 
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Why then should 1 now be punished by being deprived of my right to services 
which I have duly paid for over the last thirty years? 

1 have never yet needed to apply for any state or federal services, 
because I have been blessed with a good brain and a healthy body. But what if 
one of them fails me in the next twenty years before 1 become 75? Is it fair and 
just that the benefits of the system which I have contributed to all my 
working life will be denied to me? 

And what of others, who are not as fortunate as 1? Those LEGAL 
IMMIGRANTS who do not have a command of the language because they do 
not come from English speaking countries, therefore have not been able to 
secure steady employment as I have? And those who have not been blessed 
with a good brain and a healthy body as 1 have? 

Because my career has been spent in human service organizations I am 
very aware of the needy of this country, and it was a career choice for me to 
use my talents and my energy in the Not-for-Profit field. Because I saw the 
needs of others to be greater than my own, I accepted lower compensation and 
longer work hours over the benefits of work in industry. It has been my 
greatest joy in life to see American tax dollars well spent in human services 
programs. 

It is now beyond belief to me that everything I have believed America stood 
for all these years could go down the drain in this dreadful discriminatory 
legislation. 


Again, I urge you to VOTE NO. 



COVENANT HOUSE 
}46 W<s nib Stmt 
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For coauDoitt or questioDi, coBiact: 
Sista Mai) Rose McCeady, D.C. • (212) 727-4971 
James J. Haraeo • (212) 727-4097 
Bruce J. Heoiy • (212) 130 -0520 
FAX (2 12) 727-4992 


WELFARE REFORM 

BUILDING A FIRM FOUNDATION BASED ON FAMILIES: 
A POSITIVE APPROACH WITH EMPHASIS ON 
REHABILITATION OF TEENAGE MOTHERS 


Hpusy 

Covenant House has been providing shelter and services to homeless youth for 
over 2S years. We have sites in seven states as well as four foreign countries. Our youth 
include those thrown out of or running away from dysfiincdonal and abusive &inily 
situatioQS, those a^ng out of foster care, as well as teenage mothers with their in&iu and 
toddlers. During 1994 we taved over 41,000 youth, S,000 of them pregnant or 
mothering teenagen and their children. 

Reforming the System 

Covenant House beUeves that the American we^are system, speaficaOyAidte 
Famines with D^ehdent Children (AFDQ, is in need of r^orm. We would hope for a 
positive approach which would help young people acquire the sIdOs and jobs to be sdf- 
supportirig, to be elective parents, and to plan a eonstiuctive future for themselves and 
their fomilies. We come to this condusion based on over 2S years ofproviding care to 
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nearly 300,000 homeless youth, including teenage mothers and their young children. We 
are concerned that in taking away wel&re supports without replacing them with positive 
ahematives which lead to self-sufficiency, young mothers and their children will wind up 
homeless on the streets of our cities and towns with only the vagjie hope of a handout to 
keep them from poveny, hunger and disease. 

Tax paying Americans have a negative image of the recipients of public assistance; 
the welfiwe cheat, unwilling to work. For the group of potential recipients over the age of 
18, habilitative approaches are not only possible, but Covenant House seems to have 
achieved a model designed to turn them into single working mothers (c.f , “Restoring 
Hope", enclosed) Present approaches run the danger that we end up with more homeless 
young people on the streets as families disintegrate. Instead, a positive approach, such as 
ours is preferable based on job creation along with training of young parems for these jobs 
and establishing day care facilities which make it possible for them to hold these jobs. 

This is the Covenant House ajtproach: mothers are offered job training (for genuinely 
available Jobs), day care, and strong counselling toward personal responsibUity. 

It is also essential to address the subject of children having children. Teenage 
pregnancy, clearly at the hean of the wel&re problem, grows out of a culture of poveny. 
violence, and a lack of hope in the future The dday of gratification for greater and more 
moral rewards in life holds little value for teens vdio fear death by guns and wbose 
experience leads them to a *’liv»-now-for-tomonow-you'may-be-dead’’ attitude. As 
Americans, we can all challenge ourselves by asking if wr have truly made enough 
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tffort— all of us, churches, schools, parents, community — to teach values and 
respon^iUty. 

With unwed mothers under the age of 18, foster care with an orientation toward 
good parenting and the completion of high school, ideally with work competencies 
included, seem the best and most reasonable as well as least expensive approach where no 
responsible family is available, the latter being the ideal 

At the same time, incentives must also be established which will not only oblige 
fathers to acknowledge paternity in order to discharge their financial responsibility but will 
encourage them whenever possible to establish the family unit through their presence as 
loving parents to their children Fathers, too. must be able to take part in job training and 
placement so that a self-sustaining family unit can truly be created 

We at Covenant House would be the first to admit that currently Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children is essentially aimed at subsistence and maintenance, not at any 
long-term solution to the problem. With its requirement that the father be out of the 
home, it is a system which is not only anti-children but anti-family. This kind of 
“treading water” approach has caused frustration both among the country’s wage 
eamers/tax payers and the recipients themselves. The true challenge of welfare reform is 
how to spend public assistance funds in a way that provides a challenge as well as a safety 
net for the neediest members of our sodety, while building a long-term solution to the 
causes of poverty and dependence. Greater still is the enormous job of counselling to 
build motivation and the belief among these young mothers that they can become 
working single parents. 
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At Covenant House we have worked for 25 years with these young people, many 
of them products of urban poverty, family malfunction and n^ect. Seven years ago we 
began our Rights of Passage transitional living job skills program. Like other programs 
initiated by agencies with a similar objective, we created a partnership with m^or 
industries in New York City such as the construction, buildup maintenance and real estate 
industries, who not only were willing to run training programs for our young people, but 
subsequently hired them into career track jobs. This group of cooperating companies now 
numbers more than 600 This approach has been replicated at many of our sites in other 
states Since 1987 almost a thousand young people have participated in this program - 
with 64% still employed full time after one year 

While this demonstrates that young people want to work, to propose, as some do, 
that this entire problem be left to the voluntary agencies, is impractical. The voluntary 
sector lacks the resources to develop a comprehensive approach for the enormous 
number of youth clients. Government must be involved to assure that work is a genuine 
possibility at a wage which supports independence and offers a career track. 

The Basic Elements of Reform 

Our experience convinces us that any effective solutioa to the American welftre 
dilemma must involve churches, voluntary and civic agencies, the business community, as 
well as government, and contain, at a minimum, the following four elements'. 
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1. Systemic 

Welfare Reform must take a systemic approach, recognizing that poverty, the source of so 
much family dysfunction and break-up, has multiple causes, all of which need to be 
addressed: productive work and welfare reform, for instance, go hand-in-hand. 

2_Ms 

Both job skills training and job creation (makiitg work pay with real jobs) must be 
priorities in any Welfare Reform package. Employers must be given incentives to train 
arid hire welfare recipients for career jobs, not just a revolving door of low paying entry 
level positions. These efforts must be made on behalf of young fathers and mothers alike 
so that the family will truly have the financial underpinnings to survive as a unit and thus 
replace welfare dependency. 

3, ChrldCare 

Quality day care services must be available so that mothers and fathers will not have to 
worry about the safety and development of their child while they are at work. Again, 
incentives to employers can be used to encourage them to support or esublish day care 
services for theh employees Suck services are as critical to effective Welfare Rtfomt, 
as are sufficient wages to support a family, and a reasonable benefits package 

4. Incentives 

Welfare Reform must be incentive and reward-focused (e g., earned income tax credits). 
Covenant House experience has shown that positive reinforcement as a way of inducing 
motivation has proven a sure prescription for success 
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Conclusion 

An integmed Wdfere Reform package will require political courage to implement. 
We need, however, to keep in mind that society has little to show for the billions expended 
on the current system of simply maintaining a poverty level culmre in American society, 
with no hope of improving the future of the children of today’s welfare recipients. 

Covenant House wholeheartedly supports the current emphasis on family values. 

In doing so, we include the importance of reforming the welfare system so that it becomes 
a transitional too! in assisting each recipient to become pan of a self-sufficient family. A 
reformed welfare system can serve as a national model for posiuve action which results in 
independence and stronger families Indeed, we need a welfare reform policy which will 
offer services to support and train our youth, to give them hope for the future, to 
restore to all of them the promise of the American dream, and to make them 
respectable tax payers. 
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COVENANT HOUSE: RESTORlNa HOPE 


For the past twenty-five years. Covenant House has been providing food, shelter, 
clothing and a full spectrum of social services for homeless and runaway youth. Last year 
at our twelve sites, we served 41.000 young men and women, under 21 years old. 
representing a geographical and cultural cross section of America. 

In New York City alone. 6,000 adolescents come to our door each year, seeking a 
bed. a meal, and a chance to grow. These young people come from hopeless living 
situations. In a city where 26 percent of the households have Incomes below $15,000 a 
year, our kids are the ones with the greatest need. Their famines have been tom apart 
by drugs and alcohol, mental and physical abuse, and extreme poverty. They come to 
Covenant House looking for some sign of hope. The services we offer, from crisis care 
through transitional shelter to independent living, provide them with the opportunity 
to create a better life. 

Rlghta of Passage 

Currently 120 young people, between the ages of IS and 21. reside at Rights of 
Passage, our long-term transitional bving program located in the Chelsea section of 
Manhattan. This Includes 20 young mothers and their children, representing 3% of the 
young moms who enter our Crisis Center. Since 1986, more than 900 young men and 
women have participated in this 12- to 24-month program. While living here, each 
resident creates an Individual plan designed to result In his or her self sufficiency. They 
maintain emplo}m>ent, attend classes and pay a minimal rent based on their Income. 
Participants do not accept any form of welfare or public assistance, and rely on In-house 
vocational training programs, employment workshops and the encouragement and 
support of staff members and mentors to accomplish their goals. 

While everyone who comes to Covenant House has eiqjcrtenced the harsh realities 
of New York City's streets, the ones who suffer most acutely 6r6n> homelessness are the 
young mothers and their babies. According to a 1991 New York City survey, 94% of 
single-parent families are female-headed and the median age of the female single 
(larent Is 22 years. Another report shows that New York City teens are having babies at a 
rate of 125 out of 1.000. With all this In mind. Covenant House has strengthened Its 
effort to Include young mothers and thetr children in Rights of Passage and all aspects 
of our program. By providing safe and affordable on-slte child care and special programs 
dealing with parenting skills and mother/child health Issues, we have encourag^ our 
young women to resist the easy fix of public assistance and. instead, to aim for true 
Independent living. 

The cost of these programs Is not insignificant. Covenant House's New York 
budget In 1994 was $19.3 million, with 85% of our income a result of donations from 
the private sector. Including Individuals, foundations and corporations. Covenant House 
New York received $2.3 mlUlon from HUD to suppon all Its programming In 1994. The 
average cost per resident for the year was $44,759. 

The following table illustrates Just how successful our determined young mothers 
have been in carving out a new life for themselves and thetr children. Our statistics 
show that. If given the opportunity, they can succeed at a rate that is often higher than 
that of other program participants. 
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Biislnesfi Paitneiships 

Employment is the first step towards independence When young people enter 
Covenant House, their only cmploNTnent history ts usually at a minimum wage, dead end 
Job. The success we have had in creating other vocational options could not have been 
realized uithout the support of the private sector. 

To date. 683 businesses have joined in this partnership. Companies as diverse as 
the Marriott Hotels. Bear Stearns and Home Box Office have provided ftnandaJ support, 
on-site training programs and ctDpIoyTDcnt opportunities for our kjds. The benefits 
have been mutual. v.ith our young people securing career-based jobs, and the private 
sector seidng a chance to tap into this most valuable resource, tomorrow's work force. 

Mentors 

Mentors are mature professionals, who arc established In their business and have 
made a decision to get involved in the life of a young person. They arc matched on a 
one-to-one basis v-ith a Rights of Passage resident, and remain with that resident as he 
or she progresses through the program. By maintaining weekly contact, often 
something as e^'eryday as dinner or a mo\ic or a simple phone call, the mentor supplies 
a posith'e adult influence that has often been lacking in the young person's life. 

Five hundred men and women have served as volunteer mentors, representing 
more than 3(X) prl\'ate sector comparUcs. such as Merrill Lynch, P6zer. CluBank and 
Morgan Stanley. Rights of Passage graduates have IdenOiied the Mentor Program as the 
most significant reason for their successful transition into Independent living. 

Child Care 

An available job is meaningless to a young mother without quality child care. 
Covenant House offers on-site day care for Rights of Passage's w-orking mothers and 
young mothers enrolled In vocational training programs In addition to offering day care 
services, the teachers runs workshops m nutrition, well-baby care and child 
development to help mothers improve their parenting skills 
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Proposed New York City budget cuts reflect a $12.8 million decrease In spending 
for child care. This translates into the loss of 1.892 available slots for the children of 
working parents. The security a mother feels about her child care situation Is directly 
related to her ability to sustain employment. To bring more young mothers Into the 
work force, reliable day care services must be available to relieve chronic and 
consistent concerns regarding the well being of their children. 

Apartment Program 

In New York City, less than two percent of all low-income apartment units are 
available at any time. Affordable housing Is scarce for even the most established 
community members, with no past rental history and a limited income, our kids have a 
hard time finding apartments to rent Realizing this difficulty. Covenant House has 
secured the leases on fifteen apartments In the Bronx and Brooklyn. Graduates of the 
Rights of Passage program move Into these units, pay rent adhere to the rules of the 
lease, and after one year the lease Is transferred to the young person. The keys to these 
apartments open the doors to true Independence. 

Shamtma's Story 

Shamlma Is an example of how all these components can connect to change the 
direction of a person's life. Shamlma was 19 years old when she came to Covenant 
House's Times Square Crists Center with her 10 month old daughter. Emanl. They 
received food and shelter and were transferred to. our 52nd Street facility for young 
mothers and their children. There, she made a decision that would change her life and 
her child's. Shamlma, with the help of Covenant House staff members, created a plan 
that would lead to self-sufficiency, and not public assistance. 

S h am lm a and Emanl entered the Rights of Passage Program In November. 1993. 
By making a clear and determined commitment, she progressed rapidfy through the 
program. She participated In the clerical skills training program, while Emanl was 
cared for at the Infant-Toddler Center, and she soon bad the skills to find suitable 
employment. In the evenings, Shamlma attended CED classes taught by the 
EducaUonal/Vocatlonal Department and she received her General Equivalency Diploma. 
Her mentor. Linda, the creative director of a prominent advertising agency, provided 
Shamlma with support, advice and encouragement throughout her stay. 

In August, 1994, Shamlma and Emanl graduated from the Rights of Passage 
Program. Shamlma Is currently employed as a control assistant for the Teachers' 
Insurance Company, and is able to pay for prtrate child care for Emanl while she works. 
Shamlma and her daughter are living Independei^y in the Bronx. In an apartment 
leased by the Covenant House Apartment Program. 


These programs have restored hope to hundreds of young men and women. We 
are encoinaged by their success and by the positive results in me work we have done. 
We believe that Covenant House can serve as an effective model for other youth 
agencies, and will continue to develop programs that build working partnerships with 
me business sector to create opportunities for our youm. There Is promise for me 
future of America, and It Is growing In the spirit and me energy of mese young people. 
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Testimony on the Child Care Provisions 
of the 

Personal Responsibility Act of 
the Contract with America 

Submitted to the 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Thursday, February 2, 1995 

As Prepared by 
Roberta A. Wroblewski & 

Elissa J. Bassler 
Advocacy Department 
Day Care Action Council of Illinois 

Established in 1969. the Day Care Action Council of Dlinois (DCAC) is a not-for-profit 
membership organization of parents, child care centers, home day care providers, educators, 
and others who are dedicated to the promotion and expansion of quality child care services in 
Illinois. DCAC believes that child care should enhance fanuly and community life. It is 
therefore DCAC’s mission to achieve affordable, available, quality child care for all families 
who need it. 

DCAC thanks the Committee for the opportunity to submit comments to the on the Personal 
Responsibility Act and offers the following testimony: 

Welfare Reform: the Need for Increased Federally Subsidized Child Care 

The Personal Responsibility Act aims to move families from the welfare rolls to the work 
place; however, it does not provide sufficient child care support to sustain this transition. 
Child care is obviously a key component to making this transition permanent because very 
few low-income families can afford to have a potential wage-earner stay home fuU-time to 
take care of (heir children. If the federal government is truly serious about reforming 
welfare, subsidized high-quality child care must be rapidly expanded in order to allow 
families to both work and protect (heir children. 

Within the last decade, the federal government has made laudable strides toward reaching this 
goal. The Hrst substantial enhancement was included in the Family Support Act (FSA) of 
1988 by way of a Child Care Guarantee for all working parents on or newly off of AFDC 
through (Social Security Act) Title IV-A funds. These enhancements included the yeai-long 
Transitional Child Care entitlement, established specifically for those families just off of 
AFDC. Later, in 1990. a capped entideineni program was also established, the IV-A "At- 
Risk" program, for families at risk of being on AFDC. All of these IV-A funds require a 
minimum stale match of 50 percent. At that same time, a non-maiched discretionary child 
care subsidy for the working poor was established through the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant (CCDBG). 

Despite these major gains, the federal child care subsidies still do not meet the country’s 
current need. This insufficiency remains a huge barrier to welfare reform success. 

Title IV-A Child Care Entitlements Must Remain Intact 


The Personal Responsibility Act currently prescribes the creation of a general federal child 
care block grant including some, if not all. Title IV-A child care entitlements and all other 
federal child care programs. This block grant, like that proposed under the PRA for welfare 
services other than child care, is to be handed to states with few regulatory strings attached. 
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Given a finite amount of federai doUars, states will be under tremendous pressure to stretch 
these dollars as thinly as possible. Many states will be likely to place increased work 
requirements and cash-grant time limits on AFDC families. Tlicsc families must have child 
care assistance or be forced to leave their children in highly undesirable and often dangerous 
situations while they are at work or in training. In order to meet the child care needs of 
AFDC families, states will be forced to allocate much, if not most, of their CCD6G and other 
working poor child care money toward this end. If states opt to use for AFDC families 
money previously available to working poor families, the number of families eligible for 
AFDC will without question sky-rocket thus defeating the purpose of the PRA. Child care 
assistance too often separates who is a working poor family from who is a welfare family. 

The current FSA child care guarantee to families on AFDC or in Iheir first year of 
transition from AFDC, is essential to the promotion of true financial stability among 
very low-income families. 

Currently Insufficient Funding Levels in Federal Child Care Subsidies Must Not Suffer 
the 10 to 20 Percent Cut Proposed by the PRA 


While the Day Care Action Council of Illinois supports the consolidation of non- 
entitlement federal child care programs (including the CCDBG, the IV-A "At-Risk" 
program, the Social Services Block Grant funds now allocated to child care, and the 
Dependent Care Block Grant), these funds, pooled or not, must not be reduced by the 
PRA’s slated 10 to 20 percent, even in light of possible savings due to streamlining. 
These savings are much better used for the improvement or expansion of child care services 
for some of the millions of children in working poor families who are now forced into 
marginal, if not dangerous, child care situations because their parents are unable to pay for 
better quality care without a subsidy. 

The evidence of the need for MORE, not less, federal child care subsidies is found in long 
waiting lists for child care subsidies nationwide. In Illinois, over 30,(X)0 families arc on 
waiting lists for working poor subsidies, such as (he CCDBG. Since Illinois reached its IV-A 
"Ai-Risk” cap in September, 1993, an estimated 167 families a month have been left without 
child care assistance after their Transitional Child Care ran out. Many of these working poor 
families have been forced to scrape together admittedly very low quality child care 
arrangements or simply stop working because they cannot afford child care at all; many have 
been forced to go back onto AFDC. 

A 1991 study commissioned by the Illinois Department of Public Aid (IDPA) revealed that 
finding and affording reliable child care may well be the single most important factor for 
parents seeking to get off and stay off welfare in Illinois. Of the 3,800 single-parent families 
surveyed, child care problems prevented 42 percent of them from working and 39 percent 
from going to school full time. In addition. 42 percent of the teenage parents surveyed 
reported they had to quit school within the last year because of child care problems. The 
most dismaying result of the survey was that 20 percent of the entire sample said they had to 
return to public aid within a year because of child care difficulties. 

Minimal Health and Safety Standards Must NOT be Dismantled 

Currently, stales must present the federal government with a plan of how they intend to use 
CCDBG money. These plans must meet minimal federal health and safety standards, By 
contrast, the child care block grant proposed by the PRA would have no such minimal quality 
standards putting at risk millions of children in federally subsidized care. Without these 
standards, the variability in the quality of child care paid for with taxpayers’ dollars will be 
vast. It Is wrong for the federal government to abdicate responsibility for minimally 
protecting children in federally subsidized programs. 

Federal Payment Rate Requirements and Quality and Supply Building Set-Asides Must 
Be Maintained 
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Beyond a lack of minimal health and safety requirements, the proposed PRA child care block 
grant threatens to promote decaying levels of quality in the federally subsidized system 
because no payment rate levels nor quality and supply building set>asides are prescribed. 

Both of these measures have worked to improve provider rates and consequently quality. 
These effects have clearly maintained and increased the integrity of the federally subsidized 
child care system and provided families low-income families quality choices. This 
relationship is detailed below. 

Low payment levels severely limit the number of providers of quality care who are willing or 
able to accept subsidized clients. Current estimates in the state of Illinois indicate that as a 
result, at least onc-third of all IV-A child care providers and one-fifdi of CCDBG providers 
are license-exempt home providers. Government funds arc therefore often spent on providers 
who have not met even the minimal standards of quality achieved through the licensing 
process. In Illinois, basic safety standards are met by license-exempt providers according to 
self-report only. Many states have no minimum standards for license-exempt care. A 
California study of license-exempt and home care providers found that 5 percent of such 
providers had criminal records, and 60 percent of the 5 percent had been convicted of child 
abuse. Only 19 slates currently conduct criminal background checks on license-exempt 
providers. 

In addition to the pressures on quality caused by low provider rates, low provider rates can 
have a substantial impact on the supply of quality care. The IDPA study of current and 
former AFDC recipients referred to above verified the particular difficulty that such parents 
have in securing high quality care. Over 65 percent relied exclusively on informal home care 
anangemenis -- 77 percent were using informal arrangements as some pan of a mix of child 
care arrangements, despite the fact that over half of these parents would have preferred 
licensed, formal child care sellings. This is due not only to payment rates but also to the 
type of work and school arrangements public aid recipients most often find. Low paying 
jobs, part-time jobs, and jobs that require working nights and weekend shifts are typical of the 
type of work presently available to those with the low-skills that are characteristic of the 
AFDC population. As a result, such low-income parents need the least expensive and most 
flexible kind of care, often involving multiple providers. Fully 70 percent of the sampled 
parents reported problems when their usual child care arrangements fell through. 
Unsurprisingly, these parents experienced more child care-related absenteeism and late 
arrivals at work and school than did those parents using center-based care. Were licensed 
child care available to these families at uncraditional hours, these problems would be greatly 
diminished. 

Licensed care too often is not an option for poor famities, even if they work standard daytime 
hours, because it is extremely scarce in low-income ncighborttoods. The same IDPA study 
found that the statewide ratio of children under ten per licensed care slot was twelve children 
per slot statewide. Tellingly, this ratio was 10.3 children per slot in the highest income zip 
code-detennined quintile, 16.1 children per slot in the lowest income quintile, and a full 18 
children per slot in inner city zip code areas. The study found that while most of the few 
licensed providers in low-income areas accept subsidized clients, many reported that they had 
to limit the number of subsidized children they could accept because most state rates fell 
short of their actual cost of care by an average of 23 percent. 

In sum, high quality child care is currently provided through government funds only when the 
subsidized client works standard daytime hours and the particular provider is highly skilled 
and devoted to the child(rcn) under care and willing to subsidize the provision of quality care 
through her or his low wages. Poor families have clearly been relegated to infomnal, 
unlicensed care lacking objective standards of quality. It is imperative that more federal 
funds be allocated toward expanding the amount and types of licensed care available (e.g., 
offering nighttime hours) and assisting informal providers in achieving and maintaining high 
levels of quality (e.g., through training and resources). 

The Committee must understand that because payment rates for child care providers are so 
low, child care staff turnover rates can reach as high as 40 percent, particularly among 
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subsidized providers. Child care providers many times seek another type of work because of 
the universally low wages, This inconsistency in care providers clearly has negative 
developmental implications, particularly for at-risk children. 

The government must lead the way in monetarily valuing the work of the professionals caring 
for our children during the children’s most critical dcvclopmcnia] period. Minimum payment 
rate standards, even higher than the current 75ih percenule of market rate, would greatly 
foster the much-needed expansion of the supply of higher-quality licensed child care available 
to the poorest families. The alternative is continued use of government funds for unstable, 
lower quality environments which we know can be irreparably damaging to our most 
vulnerable children. 

Children Must Be Fed Nutritious Meals While In Child Care 


Lastly, committee members should know that one of the most dangerous iJireais to working 
poor families posed by the PRA is the dismantling of the Child and Adult Care Food Program 
through the PRA’s formation of one nutrition block grant and removal of federal nutrition 
requirements. For thousands of working poor Illinois families, this change will mean either 
increases in their child care costs or the loss of nutritious meals for their children. The 
proposal to incorporate the CACFP in a block grant would lead to serving some children and 
not others in small family day care homes, long waiting lists, and the removal of one of the 
few incentives to day care homes to become licensed and regulated, moving much family day 
care underground. The resulting turmoil in the child care community would be tremendous. 
More importantly, the need for good nutrition in the formative years of a child’s life is 
obvious to every member of the Committee. That the PRA adopts this measure, in addition 
to all the other harmful measures listed above, in order to save federal dollars is ludicrous. 

Conclusion 


To close, please review the graphic displayed below. Here all members are able to see why 
federally subsidized early childhood programs are not only humane, but ultimately cost 
efficient If the Committee members are honestly intent on reducing (he federal deficit 
and minimizing the need for government spending and intervention, prevention must be 
the underlying theme of new federal social program policies. Prevention is epitomized 
by sufficient child care funding which results in sound early childhood environments for 
at-risk families wanting to break free from intergeneralional cycles of poverty. 


Decreasing child 
care programs by 
even 20 percent 
will only lead to 
much greater costs 
later, as seen in 
(his graph. 


From The New York Times, Friday, December, 30, 1994; 


How a Preschool Program Changed Lives 

A research group in Michigan randomly divided 123 3- and 4-year-olds born into 
poverty into two groups: one that received high-quality preschool educaUon and 
one that did not. At age 27. 95 percent of the participants were interviewed. Here 
are the results. 
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STATEMIMT OF CONCERN BY 470 LAW PROFESSORS 
ABOUT WELFARE REXORM 


A recurring feature in recent polrtical rhetoric is the demand to "end welfare as 
we know it." In 1994, the Clinton administration introduced its proposed welfare 
reform package, entitled "The Work and Responsibility Act." Welfare reform promises 
to be a central item on the agenda when the 104tb Congress convenes In January and is 
a focal issue in the ten-point "Contract with Am«ica* signed by Republican members of 
the House of Representatives. The draft "Personal Responsibility Act" ("FRA"), which 
elaborates on the proposals in the Contract, will likely be a m^jor focus of attention. 

The PRA raises questions of political morality, fairness, decency, and 
constitutionality. Its impact on Americans who are in poverty, the majority of whom 
are women and children and a disproportionate number of whom are African- 
American, Is potentially catastrophic. Media coverage of the FRA has brought attention 
to the numerous problems with the PRA*s call for the building of orphanages to 
accommodate the anticipated number of children whose parents will not be able to 
provide adequate care after the decimation of existing benefit programs. However, 
equally devastating, and more likely to be implemented, are such proposals in the Act as 
"drop dead" time limits for receipt of aid during one's lifetime, far-reaching "child 
exclusion" provisions premised upon marital status and the circumstances of a child’s 
birth, and the exclusion of legal immigrants from nearly sixty federal programs. The 
measures of the PRA are drastic, punitive, and inappropriate. They are reminiscent of 
the nineteenth century, when assistance programs explicitly stigmatized poor individuals 
and families by distinguishing between those considered morally "deserving" and those 
viewed as "undeserving," and provided for the separation of families based on their 
poverty alone. 

The PRA’s many proposals to withhold aid to children based on the "morality" of 
their parents most vividly illustrate this nineteenth-century approach to poverty. For 
example, one stated goal of the PRA 1$ to deter "illegitimacy," by requiring states to 
deny aid throughout childhood to a child born outside of marriage if the mother is 
under age 18 or to a child born within 10 months of the mother’s receipt of AFDC. At 
their discretion states could deny aid to any children born to an unmarried mother 
under the age of 21. The PRA would also deny aid to a child until her or his paternity 
was established. Moreover, the PRA would exclude legal immigrants from a vast array 
of federal programs, including medical assistance, school lunches, and emergency food 
and shelter grants. 

These types of provisions appear to raise equal protection concerns under 
Suprme Court precedent that prohibits states from burdening children born outside of 
marriage in an attempt to punish parental conduct. These provisions may also violate 
due process by placing unconstitutional burdens upon a woman’s fundamental right to 
make procreative decisions free from governmental Interference. Indeed, a 
constitutional challenge on such grounds is already under way in New Jersey, one of the 
several states that recently adopted one type of child exclusion provision by the PRA — a 
denial of additional benefits for a child born while his or her mother is on AFDC. 

Similarly, the exclusion of children whose paternity has not been established also 
penalizes children for circumstances entirely out of their control. It also Ignores the 
difficult circumstances which poor mothers face In seeking to establish paternity, 
including the threat of domestic violence. In addition, even the most vigorous child 
support enforcement program cannot wholly alleviate child poverty. Many fathers are 
thonselves impoverished and lack the resources to support their children at a level that 
would bring them out of poverty. 

Hie PRA tries to achieve welfare reform without increasing any federal 
expenditures. In actuality, the PRA achieves fiiese ends only by shifting costs and 
progiiuns to the states. The Act caps the spending growth of several m^or welfare 
programs and ends the "entitlement" status of a number of programs, including state 
entitlment to matching funds. Ihese spending caps would subject assistance programs 
to the vagaries of the annual appropriation process. Whether states opt to stay in the 
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AFDC program or take the route of block grants, the FRA will afford states both the 
authority and the incentive to make significant reductions in fundii^ of programs and 
coverage, triggering such likely consequences as waiting lists and suspended ben^ts. 
Such measures will exacerbate, not alleviate poverty. 

It is unrealistic to try to adiieve welfare reform without talking about increases 
in expenditures. As the debate about the Clinton plan already reveals, ending poverty 
requires significant "human resources" investment in Job training and job creation, 
chUd care, education and the like. He PRA would do little or nothing to address these 
needs, and instead would impose work requirements vastly exceeding those of any state- 
tested programs. These requir^ents are likely to deprive children living at home with 
only one parent of virtually any parental care even during the time that they receive 
AIDC. 


Legislation like the mA fails to grapple wiUi the real problems contributing to 
poverty in America: the impact upon women and children of plummeting real wage 
leveb, the consignment of women to low-wage Jobs, and the impact upon poor women 
and men of stnic^ral employment linked to broader changes at the national and 
international level In the economy and in the labor mark^. Exclusive focus on 
"personal responsibility" Ignores these structural factors contributing to poverty, as well 
as our collective responsibility to provide a sodal saf^y n^ to obviate against recurring 
and inevitable poverty. 

The goal of real welfare reform should be directed toward ending poverty, not 
welfare. He solution is not to remove the social safety net, endanger the Uves and 
health of millions of children, and demonize and punish their caretakers. We urge 
Congress to aoexpt its responsibility to work for meaningful welfare reform. 


This Statement of Concern was prepared by Matthew Diller, Fordham L. School 
of Law, Martha Albertson Ftneman, Columbia U. School of Law, Linda C. McClain, 
Hofstra U. School of Law, and Kendall Thomas, Columbia U. School of Law. 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND CEBULA AND LINDA LANDRY 
DISABILITY LAW CENTER 

The following comments are provided by Raymond Cebula, Senior Staff 
Attorney and Linda Landry, Staff Attorney of the Disability Law 
Center, Boston, Massachusetts. The Law Center, through its 
Disability Benefits Project, provides technical advice and support 
to the private and public bars of Massachusetts engaged in the 
practice of SSI and Social Security law and has acted in this 
capacity since 1983. The Project's staff members have cumulatively 
practiced in the areas of SSI and Social Security law for 
approximately twenty-five years and are recognized experts in this 
area. The comments will address the SSI program generally and then 
turn to brief discussions of the SSI program and its relationship 
to children, legal immigrants and individuals disabled due to a 
substance abuse impairment. 

SSI is a federal program administered by the Social Security 
Administration that provides income assistance to low-income 
elderly, blind and disabled individuals. The SSI program was 
created in 1972 to provide uniform national standards of 
eligibility and to replace state programs that provided disparate 
assistance to the elderly, blind and disabled. In Massachusetts, 
some 150,000 individuals receive some amount of SSI. As 
Massachusetts provides a state supplemental payment, not all SSI 
recipients receive federal cash payments. The 1995 maximum monthly 
benefit paid to a Massachusetts individual, by category of 
eligibility is: $586.82 (aged), $572.39 (disabled), and $607.74 
(blind) . 

Although SSI helps to reduce the effects of poverty, it does not 
lift eligible individuals from poverty. While originally intended 
to reach to poverty threshold, federal payments provide amounts 
sufficient to meet only 75% of the current, individual poverty 
level. Despite the Massachusetts state supplemental payment, SSI 
recipients are forced to continue to live with income below the 
poverty level. 

SSI BENEFITS AND DISABILITY DUE TO A SUBSTANCE ABUSE IMPAIRMENT 

SSI eligibility is afforded to individuals disabled due to a 
substance abuse impairment if those individuals meet the medical 
criteria set forth by the Secretary. These individuals are also 
required, by federal statute, to receive SSI payments through a 
representative payee and to actively participate in appropriate 
treatment. Most recently, the 103rd Congress has limited SSI 
payments to this group of beneficiaries for a maximum of 36 months 
over the beneficiary's life time, whether or not treatment is 
available. 

It is important to note that an individual is not disabled because 
that individual abuses legal or illegal substances. The individual 
is determined to be disabled by loolcing to other physical or mental 
impairments. For instance, an alcoholic will not be determined to 
be disabled because she drinks, but may be determined to be 
disabled because her liver function has deteriorated to an extent 
considered disabling by the Secretary. As a result, a person with 
a history of alcohol abuse may be disabled for reasons apart from 
the alcohol abuse. 

The requirement that an SSI recipient engage in treatment has long 
been a part of the SSI program; however, one that SSA has 
lackadaisically enforced. Massachusetts has experienced a dramatic 
increase in the rate of enforcement during the last calendar year. 
SSI recipients are being evaluated and successfully referred to 
treatment programs as treatment slots become available. As a 
result, many SSI recipients are now receiving the treatment that 
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they are not only required to comply with but need to enable them 
to become independent of benefits. 

While we feel that the SSI program for individuals disabled due to 
a substance abuse impairment is sufficiently restrictive, we are 
concerned with Congress' decision to limit benefits to a 36 month 
period whether or not treatment is available. In order for a 
treatment requirement to be meaningful, treatment must be 
available. It is important to remember that while Congress has put 
several restrictions on this program, it provided no extra funding 
for the treatment that is was requiring. The incredibly small 
number of treatment slots and the resultant wait lists for 
placement add to the punitive nature of the SSI 36 month limit. 
Congress should act to allow SSI recipients the same consideration 
of treatment needs and realities that it has allowed SSOI 
recipients. The 36 month restriction should apply only in 
situations where treatment is available to those in need. 

THE SSI PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN IS A PROGRAM THAT WORKS 

The purpose of the SSI program is to provide income for basic needs 
for persons with low income who are aged, disabled or blind. The 
SSI program works for children and their families because it 
promotes work and family stability and encourages low income 
families to stay together and care for their disabled or blind 
children at home. Families raising children with significant 
physical, developmental or mental disabilities frequently have both 
higher expenses and less income to meet those expenses. 

The care and treatment needs of a disabled child frequently require 
a parent to remain at home or to work part-time outside the home, 
decreasing available family income for basic food clothing and 
shelter needs. The care and treatment needs may be medical or may 
simply be the increased time a parent needs to spend helping the 
child to learn school work, to be self sufficient or to gain social 
skills. Specially trained child care is hard to find or too 
expensive for low income families, and children with severe 
emotional or behavioral problems are often hard to place or retain 
in child care. Further, the realities of the workplace are such 
that parents who must frequently take time off from work to care 
for sick children, take children for treatment, or attend school or 
treatment conferences will often find themselves involuntarily 
unemployed. This is especially true for parents working at the 
lower end of the economic scale, where there is typically less 
flexibility in work schedules and less tolerance of absences. 
Other parents have decreased ability to move up the economic ladder 
by changing jobs because they need to protect current health 
benefits or remain in a school district or area that has the 
necessary services for their child. 

In the face of decreased earning potential to meet basic needs, 
parents of disabled children also face increased costs. These may 
include increased utility and telephone bills, increased 
transportation expenses, higher child care costs, specially adapted 
clothing, toys and learning materials, home modifications, 
copayments and deductibles for medical treatment, and over-the- 
counter items not covered by insurance, such as diapers for older 
children, wigs, special diets, special creams for skin conditions, 
etc. It is impossible to come up with a complete list because the 
needs of children with severe disabilities are so varied and 
complex. Parents, either alone or working with treatment 
providers, are in the best position to recognize what a child needs 
to maximize function and potential and to provide for it with the 
least amount of delay. Further, experience has shown that it is 
always expensive in dollar terms and usually expensive in human 
terms to try to replace family care. 

CASH BENEFITS ARE NECESSARY TO FAMILIES WITH DISABLED CHILDREN 
The SSI cash benefit program is a well-designed program that both 
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allows parents to determine and meet the needs of their children 
with disabilities and provides the benefits on a sliding scale. 
The program takes parental income into account in determining the 
amount of the child's benefit, so that the lowest income families, 
those that need some additional income to meet basic necessities 
and stabilize family life, receive the largest cash benefit. There 
is also growing evidence of the correlation between poverty and 
certain disabilities, e.g., poor living conditions and respiratory 
impairments, and poor nutrition and cognitive impairments. The 
cash benefit helps poor families provide for such basic 
necessities. As parental income increases and more money is 
available for basic needs, the cash benefit decreases. The 
following are examples of the impact of a child with severe 
disabilities on low income families and how those families have 
used the cash benefit to stabilize family life and provide for 
their disabled children. 

The first case involves a young child with a birth defect causing 
kidney and bladder dysfunction. She lives at home with her mother 
and siblings. Several surgeries have failed to correct the 
condition, which causes frequent pain, chronic infections and 
multiple hospitalizations. The child's care needs create a 
financial burden and require a lot of care and attention from her 
mother. Prior to the child's eligibility for SSI benefits, the 
mother was struggling to both attend to her child's needs and to 
support her family with income from part-time work as a nurse's 
aide and some child support. The additional money for this child 
from the SSI program has meant security for the child and has been 
a tremendous help to this family. 

The second case concerns a family with two young children with 
severe disabilities. Both children live at home with their mother. 
One child has severe AOHO requiring multiple medications. Despite 
the medications, the child has significant problems socially and 
with school work. The other child has AOHO, has been affected by 
lead paint poisoning, and is recovering from severe burns to the 
head and upper body. The burn accident occurred when the mother 
was cooking and was on the telephone with the other child's doctor. 
The child has had recurrent infections requiring hospitalization, 
has had three surgeries and faces at least three more for skin 
grafts. Both children receive multidisciplinary medical care and 
also require a lot of care and attention from their mother. When 
the family received only AFDC, the mother had to juggle payments 
for rent, food, heat and basic clothing. The SSI income of the 
children has not only resulted in more security and stability for 
the children, but has also allowed their mother to better meet 
their specific functional needs. For example, she has been able to 
purchase books with tapes to help with reading, flash cards to help 
with math, art supplies to help with motor coordination, and soft 
all cotton clothing for the child with burns. She also plans to 
purchase an air conditioner for the burned child's room because she 
gets itchy and uncomfortable in the heat of summer. The mother 
also reports that she can now afford simple things that help foster 
self-esteem in her children - like a birthday party, a hair cut 
when it's needed, and better fitting clothes. She says that her 
children are making progress. 

THERE IS NO EVIDENCE THAT GROWTH IN THE SSI PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN IS 
DUE TO FRAUD OR ALLOWANCES FOR MINOR IMPAIRMENTS 

Although stories continue to circulate that the SSI disability 
standard for children is easily met and manipulated, this is simply 
not the case. Children do not qualify for minor problems solely on 
the basis of behavior or on reports from nonprofessionals. A child 
must present medical documentation from a doci.or that shows severe 
physical or mental impairments to begin the disability review 
process. Then, information from a variety of other sources who 
have observed the child function over a period of time may be 
considered to help determine the extent of impairment. Children do 
not qualify just because their behavior is not entirely age 
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appropriate. Only significant deviations from age-appropriate 
functioning in multiple areas of average childhood functioning will 
result in eligibility. The review system, which includes agency 
doctors, is designed to weed out claims for minor problems or cases 
in which applicants try to game the system. Persons who have 
gotten a different message will see their applications denied. 
This is borne out by the fact that about 50% of the applications 
are denied nationally. Further, the Social Security 
Administration's Quality Assurance reviews of allowances in this 
program have shown that only 6% contained errors of any kind, and 
only 2% were allowances that should have been denials, a rate 
comparable to adult allowance errors. 

Although allegations that parents have been coaching children to 
appear disabled have received much attention, there is no evidence 
that any child has qualified for SSI for this reason. SSA has 
conducted the only thorough, objective investigation of these 
allegations. The report, documenting review of 617 school-related 
behavior disorder allowances and denials, is entitled. Findings 
from the Study of Title XVI Childhood Disability Claims, May 1994. 
Possible coaching was found in only 13 of the 617 cases reviewed. 
Of the 13, 10 were denials and 3 were allowances, with all three 
grounded upon independent non-coaching related bases for the 
awards. Not one case was allowed on the basis of even ''possible” 
coaching. 

The reasons for the increase in the SSI program for children since 
1990 are more varied than have been reported. The U.S. General 
Accounting Office in its report. Rapid Rise in Children on SSI 
Disability Rolls Follows New Regulations, September 1994, (GAO HEHS 
94-225) , found that only 30% of the increase was due to the 
individualized functional assessment added by the U.S. Supreme 
Court's 1990 decision in 2eblev . 70% of the increase is due to 
children meeting the more restrictive medical standards in SSA's 
listings of impairments. Prior to Zebley . the childhood disability 
analysis stopped with the listing of impairments. The problem with 
a definitive listing of disabling impairments is that it will 
always be out of date and incomplete. Some of the increase in the 
SSI program for children includes children belatedly qualifying 
with such severe disabilities as cystic fibrosis and muscular 
dystrophy who were denied pre Zeblev because their disabilities did 
not specifically match any on the list. Some of the increase is 
also due to the fact that several of the listings have been 
recently updated and revised. Other reasons for the increase 
include an outreach program by SSA, and a rise in the number of 
children living in poverty, increasing the number of disabled 
children who are financially eligible for SSI. 

Congress should not act in haste to cut this beneficial and well 
designed program. The program already has regulatory mechanisms in 
place that could be used to address some of the alleged problems. 
Children receive their SSI cash benefits through a representative 
payee, usually a parent, who must spend the money in their best 
interest and account for it. If there is real concern that SSI 
benefits are being misused, SSA could increase its oversight and 
instructions to representative payees. SSA is also required to 
conduct continuing disability reviews at intervals that vary with 
how long the child's disability is likely to last. SSA has already 
committed to conducting continuing disability reviews in the SSI 
program for children. Finally, the Social Security Administrative 
Reform Act of 1994 required SSA to appoint a commission to study 
the SSI program for children and provide a report of its 
recommendations by Fall 1995. Congress should at least wait for 
the study report before making any changes in this program. To do 
otherwise risks allowing rumor an innuendo to dictate federal 
policy. 
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CUTTING BENEFITS FOR LEGAL ALIENS HILL NOT SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCE 
FEDERAL SPENDING 

The entire SSI program represents only 3t of federal entitlement 
spending and only 1.6% of total federal spending. Only 1% of SSI 
recipients are legal aliens (Illegal aliens are not eligible for 
the SSI program) . One-third of the SSI recipients who are legal 
aliens are refugees or other imoigrants escaping repressive 
governments such as those of Laos, Vietnam, Romania, and Cuba. 
Therefore, cutting benefits to legal aliens will have very little 
Impact on reducing total federal spending. It will, however, 
eliminate cash assistance to the most vulnerable elderly and 
disabled. Including persons who work, often In the heaviest, most 
dangerous jobs, pay taxes, and become disabled after they come to 
the U.S. 

Further, Congress has already reduced SSI eligibility for legal 
aliens. Despite 1990 census data showing that Immigrants who come 
to reunite with family members use public assistance at lower rates 
that natives. Congress last year increased from 3 to 5 years the 
period during which the Income and resources of an Immigrant's 
sponsor can reduce or prevent SSI eligibility. Further cutting of 
SSI eligibility for legal Immigrants feeds the myth that Immigrants 
are abusing the SSI program and euBounts to scapegoating. 

CONCLUSION 

1. The SSI benefits paid to individuals disabled due to a 
substance abuse Impairment have been sufficiently restricted and 
conditioned to allow Congress to feel comfort In Its expenditures. 
In fact, the major Issue to be dealt with by this Congress should 
be the lack of available treatment for this population. 

2. Internal SSA and GAO studies have proven that the rumors 
concerning the childrens' SSI program are not overblown and 
unfounded. Concerns of parent coaching and benefits awards for 
minor behavior problems must be seen as the isolated Instances they 
are and should not be the basis of federal policy. Congress should 
act to rebuild the public's confidence in this beneficial program 
rather than succumb to the rumor mill. 

3. Eliminating benefits to legal aliens will not save sufficient 
funds to make any Impact on the federal or SSI budget. 

4. Congress must look to the SSI program's work incentive 
provisions In order to find an effective means of moving recipients 
from benefits to financial Independence. The SSI work incentive 
program Is a great model of the gradual transition needed by 
disabled Individuals. Unfortunately, only a very small number of 
SSI recipients are participating due to a lack of awareness on the 
part of the public of the existence of the program. Congressional 
affirmance of this program with instructions to SSA for new 
outreach and emphasis will produce results far superior to the 
slash and burn methods being proposed. 


Thank you for considering these comments during your deliberations. 

/"^^esjiectfully submitted. 


^ 

Lln^a Landry 
Disability Law Center 
11 Beacon St., Ste. 925 
Boston, HA 02108 
(617) 723-8455 
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THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ON THE SUBJECT OF WELFARE REFORM AND 
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Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff 
Committee on Ways & Means 
Subcommittes on Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Committee Members, 

I am Lou Ann Bassan, attorney, fathers' rights advocate emd 
publisher of Family Law Reform News . Please accept this as a 
formal written request to provide me with a copy of the Hearing 
Record including my written testimony. 

This statement is submitted on behalf of fathers in America who 
have been degraded from "father" to "visitor", with their only 
role being to provide financial child support. Governmental and 
societal forces have driven fathers out of the lives of their 
children with catastrohlc results. We can no longer neglect the 
Importance of fatherhood. 

The Personal Responsibility Act Intends to discourage illegitimacy 
by prohibiting welfare to minor mothers and denying increased AFDC 
for additional children while on welfare, cut spending for welfare 
programs, enact a two-year cap with work requirements to promote 
individual responsibility, and place children in orphanages if 
mothers are not financially responsible. The Family Reinforcement 
Act calls for greater child support enforcement, and other ideas. 

These proposals are missing the mark. A great natural resource is 
being overlooked: FATHERS. Children should be placed with fathers 
before costly orphanages are considered. 

Females will not stop having babies as long as payments are 
guaranteed from one source or the other, and as long as they are 
not held responsible. The prime motivating factor is money: 
either welfare benefits from the government or child support 
payments from the father. 

The most Important concept that this Congress can enact is that of 
an economic safeharbor for children. A child needs to be in the 
custody of that parent who is most financially capable of caring 
for him. Awarding custody of children to the parent most 
economically viable would result in an elimination of child 
support arrearages, enforcement bureaucracies (think of the 
savings to taxpayersll), and the ever-increasing and vitriolic 
hysteria about deadbeat dads and children living in poverty. 

In California, 13% of recipients of Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children are divorced mothers with primary custody. If custody 
was changed to the fathers, these mothers should be ineligible for 
welfare. That in itself would reduce California's welfare rolls 
by 13%. 
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If neither parent Is financially sound, the options are adoption 
or an orpheuige. 

If both parents are financially capable, we need a national policy 
mandating equal joint physical and legal custody of children of 
divorce/separation. Mandatory joint custody la necessary to bring 
back the fathers Into the lives of their children, and to 
recognize them as fathers, and atop reducing them to the status of 
visitor and wallet. This acknowledges that a child who has both 
parents actively Involved In his/her life is lass at risk for 
emotional problems, academic failure, substance abuse, teenage 
pregnancy, gang affiliation, juvenile delinquency, and poverty. 

I make the following proposals regarding welfare recipients with 
this caveat. People, especially females, need to learn that 
whatever "rlghte" they have to bear children come with concomitant 
responsibilities to be able to care for those children. Rlghte 
are not absolute or discrete without responsibilities. If mothers 
don't want to be responsible, or cannot be responsible, then the 
children need to be removed. Condoning and rewarding females to 
have children they can't afford, and then allowing them to raise 
those children In abject poverty. Is government sanctioned child 
abuse. 

la) If an unwed mother under 18 applies for AFDC, custody of the 
child should automatically be transferred to the father If he has 
a job. The mother would then be Ineligible for AFDC. In the 
meantime, she could get a job, or the training/education necessary 
to get a job, without being burdened by child-rearing duties. 

lb) If the father (of a baby born to a mother under IS) dgas not 
have a job, physical custody of the baby must be shared equally by 
the parents and their families. In no event should a parent under 
the age of 18 receive public benefits; they are still children 
(even If they are parents) and are the responsibility of their 
parents until age 18. Bach family would care for the child while 
In Its custody; there would be no transfer of money In the form of 
child support. If this is not possible, adoption or an orphanga 
would be the recourse. 

l c) Upon turning 18, If neither parent has a job and can take the 
responsibility of custody from the family, the child must be 
placed for adoption or In an orphanage, which would guarantee the 
child a minimum standard of living. The child could be re-placed 
with a biological parent as soon as he or she has a job. If the 
child has not been adopted. This would provide an Incentive to 
either one or both parents to get a job. 

The obtaining of a job should not be conditioned on having a 
"well-paying" job, or "affordable" child care. There are plenty 
of Immigrants who taka the lowest level jobs (or two jobs) and 
work hard to get ahead. Apparently welfare Is less demeaning than 
a low level job to many welfare recipients, which Is a slap In the 
face to those Immigrants who pay taxes to support the welfare 
system. As for affordable day care, parents need to make 
arrangements — perhaps with other family members or neighbors — 
just as so many of our citizens do. "Affordable" day care Is not 
the taxpayers responsibility. Perhaps every sixth welfare mother 
could open a day care center to help her sisters. 

2a) If an unwed mother over 18 applies for AFDC, custody of the 
child should automatically be transferred to the father If he has 
a job. The mother would then be Ineligible for AFDC. In the 
meantime, she could get a job, or the training/education necessary 
to get a job, without being burdened by child-rearing duties. 

2b) If neither the father nor the mother has a job, the child 
should be placed for adoption or In an orphange, which would 
guarantee the child a minimum standard of living. The child could 
be re-placed with a biological parent as soon as he or she has a 
job. Again, this would provide an Incentive to either one or both 
parents to get a job. 
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3) AFDC should be replaced by "Child Support Loans", similar to 
student lows. The loan would require cosigning by both parents, 
and both parents would be equally responsible for repayment of the 
loan. The loan would be available only once, le, for the first 
child, and It would be capped at a fixed amount. There would not 
be any additional funds available for subsequent children. After 
all, other citizens who have children do not receive additional 
moneys from some source for having additional babies. 

4a) Assuming some form of AFDC remains, a parent applying for 
benefits must prove that he or she has physical custody of the 
child in excess of 80% of the time (le, at least 134.4 hours per 
week) , 

4b) AFDC must be capped. Two years has been suggested. Six 
months seems more appropriate. 

Enforcement of child support Is often touted as the solution to 
the welfare crisis. The welfare crisis is commonly confused with 
the Issue of child support. Payment of child support Is a major 
public policy concern, and the enforcement mechanisms are 
consuming ever-greater amounts of tax dollars. Yet, the effect is 
negligible: unwed births continue to soar, as do rates of juvenile 
delinquency, largely attributable to single-parent households 
headed by women. These fatherless households perpetuate the cycle 
of teenage motherhood. A public policy of endorsing joint custody 
Is a prudent financial solution. 

Turning our attention to non-welfare cases, I have the following 
suggestions; 

5) The concept of an "economic safe harbor for children" would 
entail placing the child with the parent most capable and willing 
to assume the economic well-being of the child. Pre8um^d}ly, this 
would mean awarding custody to fathers in a far greater proportion 
than currently. The result would be an incentive to Increase 
economic productivity on the part of both parents, which would 
reverse the current trend for both parents to decrease economic 
productivity until after the children attain the age of majority. 
For example, the mother may return to school and/or go to work and 
have more time for opportunities apart from child rearing. This 
can only lead to greater self-reliance and economic productivity 
and Increased tax coffers. 

The custodial parent currently has an Incentive to financially 
exploit the noncustodial parent; the noncustodial parent resents 
being seen only ae Hr. Moneybags, and accordingly his Incentive 
decreases. With a rise In economic productivity we should see a 
rise In Income tax collection from both parties. 

6) Financial child support must be the responsibility of both 
parents. Financial child support awards should be assigned 
equally. Child support awards should be based on the actual costs 
of raising a child (for example, using AFDC amounts or the Lino 
study from the U.S. Department of Agriculture), rather than on 
Espenshade's study of average expenditures In Intact families or 
on eblllty to earn. For example, if the necessary amount for one 
child Is $330, then each parent should be responsible for 50%, or 
$165. A parent who is unable to provide $165 per month should be 
conclusively presumed an unfit parent. 

7a) There should be a federal preference for, or a mandate of, a 
presumption of joint custody If both parents have jobs. If only 
one parent has a job, that parent should automatically receive 
custody. One parent cannot have the luxury of staying home and 
not having a job. The nuclear family, with Dad as the breadwinner 
and Horn staying home Is no longer the norm; approximately 10% of 
families fit Into this category. This certainly should not be the 
norm for divorced or unwed families. 

7b) Joint custody on a national level would help to promote 
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equality in poet-divorce relatlonehlpa. In keeping with the United 
States' equality movement of the past SO years. The cost to 
government. If any, would be minor. At least 38 states have 
legislated joint custody, and 13 endorse a "preference" and/or 
"rebuttable presumption." The mobility of the population stresses 
the need for nationwide iinlformlty, and It would curtail 
jurisdiction shopping to seek or avoid joint custody. 

Joint custody provides an example of problem-solving between the 
sexes and the courts In demonstrating that equality can prevail 
and that the courts and the government will not be used to 
discourage a parent's relationship with his child. 

7c] Virtually every state law contains the policy directive that a 
minor child's frequent and continuing contact with both parents Is 
In the child's best Interests. This Is the least drastic change 
for the child after divorce or separation and most mirrors the way 
things were before the divorce or separation. 

Children raised by both parents sharing joint custody enjoy 
greater emotional, physical and psychological health, and perform 
better academically. A child benefits from knowing that both 
parents are Interested In his well-being and companionship. A 
child raised by both parents Is spared the tremendous guilt of 
having to choose or state a preference in court between his 
parents . 

Children In joint custody arrangements can enjoy twice the good 
things In life: two bedrooms, two sets of toys, two wardrobes, two 
sets of friends, two seta of pete. Nurturing comes from two 
families, Instead of just one. 

In California, about 80% of all custody cases result In a decree 
of joint custody. Of the remaining hotly contested 20%, sole 
custody Is awarded to the mother In 94% of the cases. A national 
preference for joint custody should result in less litigation of 
custody cases, which would realize substantial savings to the 
taxpayers. 

As long as sole custody Is an easy option, certain parents will 
choose to fight for sole custody and to exclude the other parent 
from the child's life as much as possible, resulting in a 
"parentectomy. " A child has a right to both parents, and each 
parent has a right to raise his child, without the state or 
federal government stepping In and condoning and supporting single 
parenthood. Children need the love and role models that each 
parent provides, and a single parent usually cannot do both, and 
should not try to do both. Joint custody would reduce the 
frustrations of single parenthood that foment abuse. Exhausted, 
entrapped single parents run a greater risk of abusing a child. 
Interestingly, statistics show that women commit child abuse more 
often as men. 

Joint custody should be decreed at the outset of divorce or 
separation, so as to curtail the "race to the courthouse steps" to 
achieve an early, though temporary, decree of sole custody while 
delaying an eventual custody trial at which the parent with 
temporary sole custody can plead that there Is no "change of 
circumstances" warranting disruption of the existing custody 
arrangement. And, If there wae a preference for joint custody, 
few parents would reach the trial level. 

7d] Non-Cooperation should not negate joint custody. Joint 
custody Is not for the convenience of the parents, rather. It Is 
for the best Interests of the children. Certainly, cooperation 
between parents Is preferred, but is not categorically essential. 
Loglstlcally, dual households can be difficult to manage. 

Mediation may be necessary to teach parents how to Implement joint 
custody arrangements. 

When "failure to cooperate" or "ongoing animosity" Is touted as a 
reason not to decree joint custody, this can Inspire a 
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recalcitrant parent to purposefully refuse to cooperate or to be 
excessively hostile In hopes of achieving sole custody. 

8) At the very least, evsry state should be required to enforce 
custody and visitation orders. The federal government should be 
advocating a child's frequent and continuing contact with both 
parents, and emphasizing the responsibility that each parent has 
for raising that child In terms of emotional, physical, spiritual 
and financial support. 

The United States Census Bureau reported In 1991 that 90.2% of 
fathers with joint custody paid the support due; 79.1% of fathers 
with ample visitation paid the support due; however, less than 
half of the fathers who were denied either joint custody or ample 
visitation paid the support due. This statistic shows that 
fathers do care about their relationship with their children. The 
federal government should endorse the concept that the most 
lmport 2 uit support a parent can give Is being there. 

According to a 1991 DHSS report, fathers are much better at paying 
child support than are mothers (In the rare Instances when fathers 
get custody) : 61% of non-custodlal fathers pay some level of 
support (not necsssarlly the total amount owed). The comparable 
figure for non-custodlal mothers Is only 20%. Almost 47% of 
non-custodlal mothers default on support compared with the 27% of 
fathers who default. 

For those parents without joint custody, the government should 
facilitate enforceable visitation with as much effort as Is 
currently applied to the collection of child support. And, the 
Federal parent locator system that Is currently used only to 
locate delinquent parents should be equally accessible by 
noncustodial parents so that they may locate their missing 
children. 

9) Juvenile delinquency Is a major public policy concern. The 
prime factor contributing to spiraling juvenile delinquency Is the 
absence of a father — and not racial prejudice or poverty. 
Children need role models of both parents — even if the parents 
are no longer married. Children need the security of knowing both 
parents are there — even If In a different home. Children should 
not have to turn to gangs as a substitute family. 

Approximately 90% of juvenile delinquents were raised In single 
parent homes, with the single parents usually being mothers. 
Decreasing the juvenile delinquency rate would result In 
substantial tax savings by reducing the need for trials, public 
defenders, prisons, and rehabilitation. The best parent Is both 
parents, even If they don't live In the same home. Joint custody 
would yield more productive citizens, thereby Increasing the tax 
coffers. 

The Federal government must promote a policy of recognizing the 
Importance of fathers, so that more children benefit from the 
special relationship of TWO parents who care for them and are 
actively Involved In their lives. Lets take a look at some 
statistics showing the effect the ABSENCE of a father has bn the 
nearly 22% of AmerlC2tn children In fatherless households: 

* 63% of youth suicides are from fatherless homes 
(Source: U.S. D.H.H.S., Bureau of the Census) 

* 90% of all homeless and runaway children are from 
fatherless homes 

(Source: U.S. D.H.H.S., Bureau of the Census) 

* 85% of all children that exhibit behavioral disorders come 
from fatherless homes 

(Source: Center for Disease Control) 

* 80% of rapists motivated with displaced anger come from 
fatherless homes 

(Source: Criminal Justice & Behavior, Vol 14, p. 403-26, 
1978. ) 

* 71% of all high school dropouts come from fatherless homes 
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(Source: National Principals Association Report on the 
State of High Schools.) 

* 75% of all adolescent patients In chemical abuse centers 
come from fatherless homes 

(Source: Rainbows for all God's Children.) 

* 70% of juveniles In state-operated Institutions come from 
fatherless homes 

(Source: U.S. Dept, of Justice, Special Report, Sept 1988) 

* 85% of all youths sitting In prisons grew up In a 
fatherless home 

(Source: Fulton Co. Georgia jail populations, Texas Dept, 
of Corrections 1992) 

These statistics translate to mean that children from a fatherless 
home are: 

* 5 times more likely to commit suicide. 

* 32 times more likely to run away. 

* 20 times more likely to have behavioral disorders. 

* 14 times more likely to commit rape 

* 9 times more likely to drop out of high school. 

* 10 times more likely to abuse chemical substances. 

* 9 times more likely to end up In a state-operated 
Institution. 

* 20 times more like to end up in prison. 

10) The Federal criminalization of child support arrearages must 
stop. If the government continues to turn child support 
delinquencies Into federal criminal cases, then Interference with 
visltatlon/access should be classified exactly as child support 
delinquency, for It Is also deprivation to the child of a 
necessity of life - a relationship with the noncustodial parent. 
And, frankly, putting an obligor parent In prison makes no sense: 
he won't be able to earn a wage, his child won't receive support, 
and his child may be supported by taxpayers at the same time that 
teixpayers will have to foot the bill for keeping him In prison. 

Conclusion 

As long as sole custody Is an easy option for a financially 
incapable parent, unmarried women will continue to bear 
Illegitimate children. And, certain other parents will choose to 
fight for sole custody and to exclude the other parent from the 
child's life. This trend, with government countenance, Is 
resulting In moral decay In the United States, a breakdown In 
family values and a change In the definition of "family" as we 
know It, increasing levels of juvenile delinquency and violent 
Incidences when a parent Is confronted with losing the child, and 
Increasing debt burden on taxpayers to support enforcement 
bureaucracies, prisons, welfare, and litigation. 

Enactment of an economic safeharbor for children would result In 
less need for an expensive, tax-supported enforcement bureaucracy. 
Parents would be willing to work to keep custody of their 
children. More children would grow up with both parents and 
juvenile delinquency would be reduced. The need for orphanages 
would not be great. 



Lou Ann Bassan 


GC: Stuart Miller, American Fathers' Coalition, Washington, D.C. 
James Cook, Joint Custody Association, Los Angeles, CA 
Dave Whitman, Coalition of Parent Support, Bakersfield, CA 
Anne Mitchell, Fathere' Rights and Equality Exchange, Palo 
Alto, CA 

Fred Hayward, Man's Rights, Inc., Sacramento, CA 
Terry Lyle, Parents and Children Together, Modesto, CA 
David Levy, Children's Rights Council, Washington, D.C. 
Patricia Gehlen, Children's Rights Council, Sacramento, CA 
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ChrlB Rivers, "Sunset Beacon", San Francisco, C& 

Jim Anderson, Focus: Children and the Other Parent, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Kenneth Skilling, Fathers for Virginia, Alexandria, VA 
Boh Karls, Dads Against Discrimination, Seattle, WA 
Fr«gik Zepezauer, Men's Defense Association, Sunnyvale, CA 
Roger Gay 
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January 30, 1995 


Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman and Honorable Members of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources : 

Thank you for the opportunity to contribute to this 
extremely important discussion on welfare reform. The pursuit of 
welfare reform and equity in this society are not easy topics to 
succinctly address. As one of the oldest social services 
organizations in the Western United States, we at Service 

Agency of San Francisco (PSA/flF) would like to share our history . 
experience . program success and concerns about the 
"vil lainization” of social welfare recipients . proposed 
elimination of benefits and the consolidation of federal funds 
into block grants for states . We will particularly speak to 
concerns about funding for teen pregnancy intervention and 
prevention programs --an area that these days seems to be awash 
in myth and rhetoric -- and provide some education about who 
these teens really are and what factors need to be addressed 
before we talk about punitive measures to decrease teen 
pregnancy. 

Family Service Agency of San Francisco was founded in 1889 
to serve orphans. In the Victorian era, the agency provided alms 
to the poor. In the early 1900s the agency provided post 
earthquake relief and set up the adoption and foster care service 
systems for the city of San Francisco. 

Advocacy programs aimed at preventing the very problems the 
agency is simultaneously addressing have been an integral part of 
what we do since 1909 when FSA/SF advocated for the establishment 
of well-baby clinics and against child labor. In the 1920s as 
FSA took on more responsibility for social service programs, we 
began to contract with federal, state and city governments to 
provide needed services while we continued to fundraise to 
support preventive services. 

X^diy, F3A/SF is. on^ ot. ihs. Cltvlg largest nonprofit human 
se_rylce organizations. Through eighteen dynamic programs, we 
work with the poor, children and youth, the abused, the homeless, 
the neglected, the mentally ill, the disabled, the aging and the 
family in crisis. 

We believe strongly all service programs must encompass a 
wide range of tactics including direct service , advocacy . 
prevention , community organizing , rehabilitation and linkage or 
cooperative efforts with the network of system providers . We 
have found this to be the best way to develop self-esteem, foster 
independence and sustain growth among our clients. 

Our programs are diverse, but what is constant across the 
continuum of services is a belief that families are the building 
blocks of our society and that healthy families create both 
functional individuals and a functional society. Conversely, 
dysfunctional families create dysfunctional communities and 
dysfunctional societies. Today, we think it's fair to say that 
our building blocks are crumbling. Nationally and locally 
families are in trouble. Despite the achievements of modern 
technologies, American families typically have less time to 
devote to supervision, education, and nurturing of their children 
than they did two decades ago. 

It is ironic chat prevention programs are the ones most 
often targeted for elimination of funds. There is a story you 
may have heard about a group of people on a riverbank who see a 
child struggling in the middle of a river. One in the group 
dives in and brings the child ashore, A few minutes later, they 
see another child in the river and another person jumps in to 
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save ChaC child. Then they see two more and they all jump in to 
help. Suddenly, one person struggles out of the river and starts 
running \3p the bank. An adult in the water shouts "why are you 
leaving we need your help!" The person shouts back "I'm going 
upriver to stop whoever it is who is throwing these kids in the 
river . " 

Our experience has taught prevention education and early 
intervention are critical for the success of many programs . Teen 
pregnancy, violent crime among youths, poverty, homelessness and 
lack of education feed upon each other to destabilize families 
and communities. Providing service to clients early on and 
providing them with prevention education goes a long way toward 
rebuilding self-esteem and stabilizing their lives. 

We have found this to be particularly true in the instance 
of teen pregnancy. Our Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project 
(TAPP) is a national model for comprehensive case Management, 
child development and parenting 8)clll8 training for pregnant and 
parenting teens. Our goals include ensuring heai^thy births and 
continued immunizations, building a decent future for both teen 
moms and dads by encouraging them to stay in sck/ool or at work 
and preventing repeat births. We have had success in these goals 
through the development and administration of Several programs 
that work together to incorporate prevention a^d continuing 
intervention options into the lives of these ypung parents in an 
effort to keep families together and to promote healing and 
wellness. Our T-RAPP, Teenage Resources to pfchieve Pregnancy 
Prevention, is designed to reduce myths regaj^ding teenage 
preganancy and teach students the reality of; teenage parenting 
through the use of peer counselors. .'/ 

TAPP has provided services since 1901..' Implemented by the 
Family Service Agency of San Francisco and jl^oordihated by the San 
Francisco Unified School District, TAPP is an ir^eragency 
comprehensive service -delivery system that emplcjys case managers 
who are called continuous counselors. The Project offers youth a 
range of programs; however, all programs include a relationship 
with a continuous counselor that lasts for up to three years or 
until the client is nineteen years old. 

TAPP was designed to remedy service gaps in San Francisco by 
establishing a community-based network of specialized services 
reflecting the educational, psychosocial and clinical needs of 
pregnant and parenting teens, both male and female. The primary 
feature of the TAPP Project was case management, including 
repetitive counseling of individual teenagers and coordination of 
agencies offering services to teenagers. 

The TAPP Project is effective . Compared with national and 
local norms, TAPP clients have fewer repeat pregnancies (2 
percent and 10 percent at one to two years postpartum, 
respectively, compared with the national average of between 40 
percent and 67 percent at two years) , stay in school for ^ longer 
period after delivery (67 percent enrolled one year after birth 
compared with 20 percent nationally) , and fewer low-birth weight 
infants (10.8 percent compared with 14.1 percent for San 
Francisco teenagers) . 

A primary goal of the TAPP project is to improve the health 
and welfare of babies born to teens. Birthweight is an important 
indicator of the health status and caiMof the mother and fetus 
during pernancy. Low birth weight (<2500 g at birth) is a 
serious risk factor for morbidity, mortality and developmental 
delay of the baby. Infants of teen mothers are more likely to be 
of low birth weight than those born to mothers in their 20s. Low 
birth weight babies are more likely to present difficulties in 
parenting to any age parent, but risks are particularly high for 
teens, whose parenting performance is generally poorer than that 
of older mothers. An independent study conducted by 
professionals from the Institute for Health Policy Studies 
indicated that the birth weights of babies born to teens in TAPP 
are significantly higher than those of similar teens iri San 
Francisco. Participation in the TAPP program prior to birth is 
more strongly associated with better birth weight outcomes than 
any other patient characteristic used in the model. (Korenbrot, 
C., Ph.D.; Showstack, J., M.P.H.; et . al.: Journal of Adolescent 
Health Care: 1989 . } 

The Institute study also stated that: 
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"... better nutrition may well have contributed to the 
effects of TAPP birth weights. TAPP provided a nutrition 
counselor to patients, and the Pregnant Minor School program 
provided breakfast and lunch to 47 percent of its enrollees . 
Furthermore, Tapp counselors actively encouraged the 
participation of eligible teer^ in the federal Special 
Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC) . " 

The study went on to say: 

"... our evaluation suggest a positive heaJth impact of the 
TAPP social service project and its associated School for 
Pregnant Minors. Although the project itself was not 
directly associated with any particular clinical provider, 
health outcomes were better for patients with individual 
repetitive counseling and a coordination of health, 
psychosocial , educational , and nutritional services by 
social workers and allied health professionals. Continuity 
of care, assured by the assignment of a single case manager 
to patient, and quality of care, assured by imposing a 
caseload limit of 35 patients per case manager, probably 
contributed to the impact of the program. The special 
efforts of the program to reduce interagency barriers to 
pregnant teens is also a strength of the program. One major 
accomplishment was ensuring that pregnant teens received 
risk points that lowered their chances of being reconciled 
to a position on the waiting list of the local WIC program. 
The Tapp program model bears replication to understand the 
generalizability of its result to other teen populations . " 

The effectiveness of TAPP i.as prompted California to pass 
its own version of the Family Life Act to promote the development 
of comprehensive teenage pregnancy and parenting services on a 
statewide basis. 

We all need to accept the reality that there is no one quick 
fix to the problems facing families in the United States today. 
Additionally, wg ^ ^ understand that punishing children 

and families at risk for their decline into poverty has come to 
exemplify Darwinian theory worst , and serv es useful 

Rurpps^ , 

The discussion surrounding in^ortant topics such as teen 
pregnancy and prevention should be focused on the real causes of 
this predicament such as child abuse, sexual abuse, generations 
of poverty, the decimation of self-esteem, substance abuse, a 
lack of life options and information, and physical violence -- 
not the moral character of the parents. We need to hold an 
intelligent and informed discussion if we are to begin to address 
causes and work toward realistic solutions. The facts about teen 
pregnancy and federal funding are as follows: 

- According to 1992 statistice, only eight percent of AFDC 
children lived in families headed by teen parents, while 80 
percent of children lived in families headed by mothers in 
their twenties and thirties. 

- Prevention and intervention programs are working and teen 
births are dropping. According to the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) in 1992 the teen birth rate dropped 
significantly. 

- While out-of-wedlock teen births have increased, out-of- 
wedlock births to women in their twenties has increased much 
faster. Teen births have dropped from half of all out-of- 
wedlock births in 1970 to just 30 percent of out-of-wedlock 
births in 1990. 

- A vast majority of teen parents are not on welfare. Only 
30 percent of teen mothers go on welfare within three years 
of the birth of their children. 

- Few welfare recipients are teen mothers and those that 
are, are older teens. Only 1.2 percent of all AFDC mothers 
are minor parents. 
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- The gender of a parent is a imich greater single 
contributing factor to poverty than the age of the mother. 

- Many teen parents have a history of physical or sexual 
abuse. One important study fotmd that 60 percent of teen 
mothers had been raped or sexually molested; 64 percent had 
been physically abused. 

- Forcing a teen parent into an institutional setting and 
splitting up the family is antithetical to family 
preservation and values. the vast majority of teen parents 
already reside in the home of families and relatives. 

- Female-headed households are not responsible for the 
rising poverty rates. The percentage of all poor fam-i 1 -i aa 
headed by women had declined since 1990. Yet at the same 
time, the poverty rate for families has increased form 10.7 
percent in 1990 to 11.7 percent in 1992. 

Years of research has shown no linkage between AFDC grant 
levels and births outside of marriage. Nonmarital births 
are no more frequent in high benefit states and states with 
rising grant levels than in states with flat or falling AFDC 
grants . 

Families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) typically have the same number of children 
as families net receiving welfare benefits. In 1991 more 
than 70 percent of all AFDC families had two or fewer 
children. More than 40 percent had only one child. 

- The vast majority of all people entering the welfare 
system (70 percent) leave within two years and 50 percent 
leave within one year. Only IS percent of all AFDC clients 
receive benefits for more than 5 years over the course of 
their lives, and only 25 percent receive benefits for 10 
years or longer. 

- Less than 1 percent of the total federal budget funded 
AFDC in FY 1991. That percentage has remained basically 
xinchanged for the past 10 years. In 1991, the average state 
spent 2 percent of its revenue on AFDC. Ninety percent of 
the AFDC budget is spent on benefits, 10 percent on 
administrative costs . 

- The average benefit for an AFDC family in FY 1992 was $388 
monthly, $4,656 annually. Xn January 1992, state payments 
for families of three ranged from $120 per month in 
Mississippi to $924 in Alaska. Even when payments are 
combined with food stamps, the benefit is below the poverty 
level in every state ($11,521 per year for a family of 
three) and 75 percent below the poverty level in almost 
four-fifths of the states. 


- Mandatary programs such as time limits and workfare do not 
work well. workfare has produced only modest, if any, 
increases in employment and earnings, and mandatory programs 
do not have any greater success than voluntary ones. A 
recent study of California's GAIN progreun found that 
workfare participants earned an average of $271 more per 
year than nonparticipants, while receiving $281 a year less 
in welfare. A multi-year evaluation of Wisconsin's 
Learnfare Program, which ties a family's AFDC grant to a 
child's attendance at school, found that the program failed 
to improve school attendance or graduation rates. After one 
year, about 1/3 of Learnfare students had improved their 
attendance, while more than half showed poorer attendance. 
Graduation rates were the same for teen participates of 
Learnshare as those who were not. 

- Citing current literature on the importance of post-partiun 
school enrollment related to repeat pregnancy, A study in 
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the Journal of Adoloacant Health Care (Stevene-Siinon, M.D., 
D., Parson, C., Montgomery, C. 19B6; 7:191-194) noted the 
incidence of recidivism and Its relationship to school 
enrollment postpartum was not statistically significant. 

This study cites two other inportant studies in the field of 
teen pregnancy that "suggest that among prenatal program 
graduates, postpartum schooL enrollment is not a proxy 
indicator of future-oriented goals and internal motivation, 
and hence, alone, is not sufficient to prevent recidivism." 
Instead, these researchers found that intensified postpartum 
follow-up services had a stronger i]iq>act. 

(Sources: Abromivitz, M. and Newdom F., City Limits, April 

1994; National Association of Social Workers (NASW) News; 
Pearce, D. and Knearl E., Women on Poverty Project) 


Our nation's policies contrast sharply with those in most 
other industrialized nations. Americans view children as the 
responsibility of the family, yet place little economic value on 
making the lives of families at risk easier. According to -a 1994 
report by The Carnegie Corporation, "the nation pays twice -- 
now, in reduced productivity and increased social disruption, and 
in the future in a workforce unequal to the demands of the 
twenty- first century." 

Our experience is that it is more cost-effective to include 
support for programs that prevent serious problems like child 
abuse or violence along with offering a choice of continuing 
intervention options . Prevention and continuing intervention do 
not work independently of each other and to remove the safety net 
for one type of program jeopardizes the effectiveness of the 
other. Our agency has been hard hit by government contract 
freezes, United Way cutbacks and competition for diminishing 
donations. Put simply, further reduction in federally funding 
will be devastating to the clients we serve and consequently to 
the community at large. 

As state governors cry for more state options, we as service 
providers ask for a parallel process of options for our clients. 

It is our belief that eliminating entitlements and giving states 
the option ^ block grant AFDC would divert local revenue now 
targeted families crisis fill in other state financial 
gaps or deficits -- decimating the already strained safety net 
for families in crisis. 

Due to existing cuts, right now we have teen mothers who at 
the end of the month must choose whether to buy diapers or food 
for their infants because current funding does not meet their 
basic daily living' needs . Reducing or eliminating funds to this 
population will not stop teen pregnancies, but it will lead to 
teens giving birth in doorways or other hazardous conditions and 
significantly delaying prenatal and postnatal medical attention 
for themselves and their infants, which will only place a greater 
economic strain on the system. 

It is unrealistic to assume that charitable giving and the 
private sector will be able to step in and fully compensate for 
the reduction in federal funding. While it is certainly true 
that public/private partnerships can reduce overall costs for 
social welfare programs, private charities do not have the 
capacity to assume responsibility for all programs for the poor. 

According to the United Way of America, from 1982 to 1994 
there were almost $42 billion in cuts to federal programs in 
which nonprofits were affected. After adjusting for inflation, 
charitable giving only increased enough to make up for 7 percent 
of the federal funding cuts. Giving to human service charities 
would have to increase by 114 percent (from $12.47 billion to 
$26.72 billion per year) by 1996 to make up for proposed 
reductions in welfare program spending. 

At the same time federal funding was decreasing, and 
charitable funding could not increase enough to make up the 
difference, there was steady growth in need. Evidence of this 
growth can be found in changes in the fund distribution reports 
of local United Ways. The result has been an increase in funding 
for emergency needs with fewer dollars available for education 
and family support services such as child abuse prevention, 
pregnancy intervention and prevention, parenting and child care. 
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The Department of Health and Human Servicea issued a state 
by state analysis of the projected impact of the APDC block grant 
option in the Personal Responsibility Act (PRA) . HHS found that 
"in most cases, under the block grant provision, states would 
have received significantly less funding to support their 
assistance programs than they actually did receive under the 
current law." 

Among the many disturbing aspects of this plan is the number 
of children who would automatically lose benefits. Specifically, 
the indication that children of unwed teen mothers would be 
permanently ineligible for any additional aid. This provision 
would be a lifetime limit with no exceptions for children or the 
disabled. Also disturbing is the proposal to deny aid to 
children whose paternity has not been established by the state . 
even when the mother has provided sufficient information 
regarding the father. It is not hard to imagine that the state's 
establishment of paternity may take months or year's, leaving the 
child and parent with no safety net. 

When all these provisions are combined, more than 5 million 
children could find themselves suddenly ineligible for 
assistance. The consequences could lead to increased foster 
care, homelessness, family, break up, and drastically increased 
child poverty and neglect. We find this completely unacceptable 
and disturbing and we trust you do as well. 

In conclusion, we ask that you acknowledge the success of 
intervention and prevention programs such as those administered 
by Family Service Agency of San Francisco; that you conduct an 
intelligent and well-informed discussion about welfare reform, 
paying close attention to the facts versus the myths; that you 
seek to understand and know the populations you are discussing; 
and that you do not risk the reduction of funds and the increase 
of poverty and keep entitlements in place at the federal level, 
assuring a range of options for families in crisis. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
Sincerely, 





(larlene Clemens, M.P.A. 

Project Director 

Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project of 
Family tervice Agency of San Francisco 



J MFCC 

inager 

fenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project of 
^mily Service Agency of San Francisco 



Lark Thomas, M.S.W. 

Senior Case Manger 

Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project of 
Family Service Agency of San Francisco 
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TESTIMONY OF LEA HIGASHI 
KENT, WASHINGTON 

February 1, 1995 

Phillip D. Moseley 

Chief of staff 

Committee on Ways and Means 

US House of Representatives 

1102 Longqorth House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Thank you, for accepting this testimony. My name is Lea Higashi and 
I would like offer my testimony let me start with an explanation of 
how I came to be on public assistance. After 18 years of marriage, 

1 was left to raise 3 small children alone. Since I was used to 
working and had helped my ex-husband thru numerous career changes 
and 42 moves, I went out and got a job wrapping popsicles. I was 
pleased to get a job paying more than minimum wage, until I figured 
out my expenses. Between transportation, daycare & clothing, I 
would be earning less than the government established poverty level. 
Not only would I be gone 12 hours a day, I would drop my children 
from a "one-parent" family to a "no*' parent family with them being 
raised in daycare. This went against my family values as they were 
so young . 

I also needed back surgey from a car accident before I could work 
full-time in addition to being a single parent. As my ex-husband 
stopped paying court-ordered support, I applied for public 
assistanceand attemped to find housing I could afford. (If he 
paid the support, we would not need public assistance!) 1 couldn't 
find housing that I could afford on the $640 grant I was given. So 
I moved into a shelter and applied for section 8 housing. 

It took 1 1/2 years to recieve financial housing assistance. 

During that time 1 was trying to get back surgery I needed. As I 
was concerned about my childrens mental health I stayed in one place 
rather than move thru several temporary shelters. This meant 4 of 
us living in a studio apt. For 1 1/2 years. Now we have stable 
affordable housing, my back surgery was a sucess and I am ready to 
start and education process towards getting a 30 b. 

I need training so that 1 can get a job that will pay family wages. 

A job that will pay for childcare, housing and medical. I am not 
looking to return to upper-middle-cla ss , at the expense of others. 

I only want to get off public assistance £ live above poverty level 
so that I don't end up returning to assistance in a years time. 

During this time of homelessness, break-up of my 18 year mirriage, 
abandonment of the children by their father, major back surgery 
and complications £ recovery, 1 have acted in a responsible manner. 
It has been a struggle, but I have provided emotional, spiritual, 
educational, moral, responsible: s t reng th , secur i t y , growth and 
teaching for my children. 

For the past 18 years I participated in my community and 
supported my ex-husband in occupations dealing with the public's 
health, education £ well being. (Such as Health Inspector, teaching 
hazardous waste clean-up, working for the city, county, state & 
federal fovernments . ) For 18 years I was a decent responsible 
middle class American. I stood tall in the knowledge that my tax 
dollars helped provide a safety net to families. Families who, 
thru unforseen circumstances needed a hand-up. Now that I need a 
hand up, I am labeled a deadbeat, lazy, unmotivated, un-willing to 
work, looking for a free ride, irresponsible, this is not true! 

What I need is a time-frame that fits the NEEDS of my family. 

Not a arbitrary 2-year time limit created by someone who has 
little understanding of the realities I face. Real Welfare 
R e form i s t Jobs, affordable quality childcare, universal 
health care. And as all our children are important whether 
born in riches or poverty, not including a family cap. Please 
don't pass this bill. Work for welfare reform based on why parents 
turn to "Aid to Families with Dependent Children" 

Thank you. If you like I can answer questiona you may have. 
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Before the: 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
January 27, 1995 


THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITV ACT OP 1995 
AND OUR NATION'S CONTRACT WITH OUR IMMIGRANTS 

STATEMENT BY JAY MAZUR, PRESIDENT. 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES* GARMENT WORKERS' UNION 


ThanR you for the opportunity to submit this statement on 
the impact of the Personal Responsibility Act of 1995 (H.R. 4) , 
on behalf of the 175,000 members and the 125,000 retired members 
of the International Ladies* Garment Workers' Union. Our members 
live and work in more than two-thirds of our nation's fifty 
states, and our retired members live in every state but one. The 
people we represent earn relatively low wages, producing women's 
and children's apparel and related products. Our retired members 
who qualify for pensions receive modest monthly stipends from the 
ILGWU National Retirement Fund. 

We support reform of the welfare system in the United 
States, but believe change must include comprehensive job 
creation and wage enhancement strategies. In that way, 
unemployed and under-employed workers in the United States can 
end their dependence on welfare without simply displacing 
currently employed low-wage workers, pushing them into 
unemployment or under-employment. We do not see the necessary 
safeguards in the Personal Responsibility Act as drafted. 

The pending proposals to put food assistance programs and, 
possibly, Aid for Families with Dependent Children into block 
grants do not take into account the increased need for family 
support in times of economic downturn. Private sector workers, 
especially those receiving the lowest wages, lose their jobs 
during recessions as firms downsize, and the corresponding 
reduction in tax revenues causes reductions in public sector 
employment. Capped block grants will cause the states to cut 
back enrollment in benefit programs during recessions, leaving 
few if any resources available to assist these newly-displaced 
workers -- taxpayers who have supported the system and now need 
its support. 

One of the most serious concern of the International 
Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, however, is the proposal to deny 
the benefits of over 60 federal programs to legal permanent 
residents of the United States and other non-citizens currently 
eligible for those benefits — everything from prenatal care 
for future American citizens and childhood immunization for 
immigrant children to Supplemental Security Income for the 
destitute elderly. 

The Personal Responsibility Act would deny benefits to 
virtually all immigrants^ regardless of individual 
circumstances: no matter why they came to the United States, how 
long they have lived here or how desperate their need. For 
example: 


^Only two categories of immigrants would remain eligible for 
the listed programs: (1) lawful permanent residents over 75 
years of age who have lived in the United States for more than 5 
years; and (2) refugees who have lived in the United States for 
less than 6 years. These represent only a small fraction of the 
immigrants who are currently eligible for some or all of the 
benefits barred for all non-citizens in the Personal 
Responsibility Act. 
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• A 6-]Donth->old baby who cane here legally with his nother wculd 

be ineligible for vaccinations against childhood diseases. 

• A 7-year-old child, legally present in the United States, 

would be denied foster care and adoption assistance upon 
the death of her parents. 

• A 23-year-old wonan, legally present in the United States, 

forced to flee her home because of an abusive husband, 
would be denied job training, child care and other 
services coordinated by a battered women's shelter. 

• A 35-year-old man, granted poltical asylum here after fleeing 

torture in his native land resulting from his religious 
beliefs, would be ineligible to receive canned goods from 
the food bank run by his local church. 

• A 60-year-old woman who immigrated legally when she was 15 

years old and who has worked in the United States all her 
life would be ineligible for Medicaid to treat her serious 
heart condition. 

The International Ladles' Garment Workers' Union counts 
among our members thousands of legal permanent residents. They, 
like the rest of our members, work hard and earn little. They, 
like the rest of our members, contribute a great deal to the 
United States by, among other things, paying taxes to the federal 
government and to their state and local governments. 

Any illness, loss of a job or stroke of bad luck can send 
any of our members tumbling. Were they to be made Ineligible for 
federal safety-net programs, such a tumble could well become a 
free-fall. What before might have been a temporary setback could 
become a permanent state of affairs. Immigrants, like the rest 
of us, need to be able to fall back onto federal safety-net 
programs in bad times, if only to be able to bounce back and 
resume contributing to support of these programs, through payment 
of taxes, in good times. 

The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, working with 
Congressional Budget Office figures, has prepared estimates of 
the savings available through cutting off legal permanent 
residents from the 60 public benefit programs listed in the 
Personal Responsibility Act. The federal government would save a 
mere 3 percent of the $900 billion the affected programs would 
otherwise cost over the next five years. Although the savings to 
the government would be small, the cost to our immigrant 
members — and to this country's relationship with its immigrants 
— would be profound indeed. We must not invite immigrants to 
come to this country, take advantage of their hard work and leave 
them defenseless when they fall on hard times. 

On behalf of the ILGWU, I urge the Congress not to break 
this country's long-standing "Contract with our Immigrants." 

Do not cut legal permanent residents out of our Social Contract. 
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statement of the International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement workers of America (UAW) 

Before the 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representafives 
on 

The Personal Responsibility Act 
January 30, 1995 

On behalf of over 1.3 million active and retired workers, the International Union, 
UAW appreciates the opportunity to comment on the proposed Personal Responsibility 
Act(H.R. 4). 

The UAW supports efforts for meaningfui change in the weifare system. At the 
same time, we oppose proposals which negatively impact families in need of 
assistance. 

The Personal Responsibility Act is being promoted as being about welfare 
reform. But this proposal is not about reform, it is about punishing the poor. It is about 
denying help to millions of Americans regardless of need or consequence. This 
proposal is completely void of concern for our nation's poor children, and would result 
in inflicting further hardships and suffering on our most vulnerable families. 

We as oaring citizens have a responsibility to help those who are in need. We, 
as a union, believe in the standard espoused by Hubert Humphrey when he stated that 
“...the moral test of government is how that government treats those who are in the 
dawn of life, the children; those who are in the twilight of life, the elderly; and those who 
are in the shadows of life, the sick, the needy and the handicapped." The Personal 
Responsibility Act fails this "moral test of government." 

Welfare Reform Debate Must Focus On Ending Poverty 

Welfare reform offers an opportunity to get at the causes of child and family 
poverty. Unfortunately, much of the current discussion has not been about ending 
poverty - it has been about ending welfare. 

Talk about ending welfare has revolved around a few common themes. One of 
them is that people on welfare ought to work. Work and responsibility are among our 
society's most basic values We support those values. But we agree with Baltimore's 
Bishop John Ricard, who chairs the Bishops' committee on violence, when he warns 
against false choices between individual responsibility and government spending. 
"There has to be personal responsibility," Bishop Ricard said. "We also believe the 
society has a responsibility for those who cannot care for themselves." 

There are not enough decent jobs for everyone who wants to work. If there 
were, there would not currently be over 12 million Americans struggling to find full-time 
work. It individuals cannot find jobs, or are unable to work or are working at 
subsistence wages, then we as a society have a responsibility to help. This includes 
basic financial support plus education and training, health care, child care and job 
opportunities, all of which allow people to help themselves and to provide for their 
families. 

Personal Responsibility Act Would Hurt Millions Of Children And Families 

The centerpiece of this proposal is to cut welfare rolls by denying needy children 
and their families assistance. Children born to unmarried parents under age 18 would 
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be permanently denied AFDC benefits. This would apply retroactively so that children 
born to unmarried parents prior to the establishment of this ban also would be denied 
benefits. States would have the option of extending this ban to children born to 
unmarried parents under age 21. 

Benefits would be denied to children born to families already receiving 
assistance or for whom paternity is not established. Benefits would be denied to 
children born to parents who were legal immigrants (legal Immigrants would be denied 
benefits under another 59 federal programs as well). Needy families would lose 
benefits after 5 years, with the states having the option to cut off benefits after 2 years. 
In either case, families would lose benefits even if parents cannot find jobs. 

According to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, if this proposal were 
implemented today, at least half of the 5 million families receiving assistance would be 
without benefits. What would happen to the children? Under this plan, money would 
be spent building orphanages and promoting adoptions. Children who could not be 
cared for would be placed In these orphanages or put up for adoption. Such a proposal 
is cruel and heartless . 

Required Work Below Minimum Waoe With No Training Or Child Care 

The work requirements proposed are exceptionally stringent. For the families 
who would still be eligible for assistance, all parents would be required to work 35 
hours per week, including parents caring for disabled children and infants. Parents 
would work at jobs that would pay only about half of the federal minimum wage - or $85 
for 35 hours of work. 

There would be no increase in funding for job training and education, nor any 
requirement that states provide training. In fact, states may be forced to divert funds 
from existing training programs to pay for the 1 .5 million work slots mandated under this 
proposal. 

Completely absent Is any provision for child care. If parents are to go to work - 
or to attend classes • someone else must care for their children. Despite mandated 
work requirements, there would be no funds available to care for children while parents 
fulfill their work requirement. 

Cutting Funds And Removlna Entitlement Status Will Deny Needed Assistance 

Still another aspect ot this proposal is that overall spending on AFDC, food 
stamps and a number of other anti-poverty programs would be capped and reduced 
from current levels. In addition to reducing spending overall, this action would remove 
the entitlement status from welfare funding and make it discretionary, or subject to the 
yearly budget process. 

Assistance would be given on a first-come, first-served basis instead of helping 
all who qualify. Families needing help after their state ran out of money would be 
denied assistance. This proposed change would end the fundamental right to 
assistance for all who qualify that has been central to our nation's welfare policy since 
the passage of the Social Security Act. 


Removing Federal Standards Will Set Oft Race To The Bottom Among States 

States could opt out of the federal system and instead receive a fixed annual 
block grant. Responsibility for assistance to needy families would be shifted totally to 
the states and standards set at the federal level would not apply. States would have 
complete flexibility about how to spend the money, who to serve, and how to administer 
the program. Increasing states’ flexibility could set off a race to the bottom, where 
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states scale back benefits and impose more restrictions to avoid being viewed as being 
'loo generous" toward needy families. 

We understand that there have been discussions between Republican members 
of Congress and Republican governors on modifications to this proposal. The 
Republican governors want not only a system of block grants, they want no restrictions 
on their use of federal money, including whether they could cut spending. If states 
were allowed to cut welfare spending, the "race to the bottom" would be accelerated as 
states would try to outdo each other not only in providing the lowest benefit, but in 
dropping needy familes from the rolls. An even worse situation would exist if, in 
addition, states were to follow the requirements on how money can be used outlined 
under this proposal. 

States Must Not Privati2e Public Functions 

Furthermore, with funds fixed, states would be under pressure to, among other 
things, cut program administration. States may consider turning certain services or 
systems over to private companies. When functions are transferred to the private 
sector, accountability and control are reduced. Private companies are accountable 
only to their owners, not to residents in the state. Services and systems must be kept 
within the public sector. By doing so, programs will be more responsive to the needs of 
poor children and their families and accountable to the community as a whole. 

Personal Responsibility Act Fails Moral Test Ot Government 

As stated at the beginning of our comments, the Personal Responsibility Act fails 
the moral test of government. It is meanspirited. It will only push poor children and 
their families deeper into poverty. It completely detracts from the discussion on how to 
end poverty and to develop meaningful welfare reform. We totally reject this proposal. 

Genuine Anti-Povertv Strategy 

Welfare reform must be part of a broader anti-poverty strategy. Key elements of 
that strategy include: 

• Economic security for all children. This means guaranteed child support benefits 
which are set high enough to assure that no child lives in poverty. 

• Policies to foster economic growth and the creation ot good, well-paying jobs. 

• Expanded investments in job training and education, including basic skills training 
for those who need it, along with opportunities to develop advanced skills. 

• An increased minimum wage, 

• Further improvements in the Earned Income Tax Credit, 

• A refundable children's tax credit. 

• Improved unemployment insurance protection. 

• Universal coverage through comprehensive health care reform. 

• Quality child care for working parents and for parents in training programs. 

• Improved access to federal nutrition programs. 

• Improved opportunities for adequate housing. 

Real welfare reform - reform which will bring us closer to ending poverty - is 
one of the biggest challenges facing our nation. We must marshall the will to meet that 
challenge. 

The UAW appreciates this opportunity to add comments to the discussion on 
welfare reform. We look fonivard to working with Members of the Subcommittee on this 
and other important issues. 
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STATEMENT OF CALVIN HILL, CHRISTOPHER JORDAN AND KING WARD 
JEWISH COUNCIL ON URBAN AFFAIRS 

Based on a belief that current debate on welfare reform is dominated by perceptions rooted 
in stereotypes, that have led to proposals to reduce or eliminate, rather than reconstruct 
public assistance programs, the Jewish Council on Urban Affairs has worked with a team 
of speakers to combat such stereotypical thinking. The "Beyond the Soundbyte" Speakers 
Bureau is comprised of single men and women from the Chicago area who have been 
directly effected by cuts in public aid, particularly General Assistance, an income 
maintenance program that was eliminated two years ago. Many of the speakers are 
currently either on "Earnfare”, a statewide voluntary employment program, or on 
Transitional Assistance, a state program for those deemed "unemployable". 

The following is a statement prepared by members of the speakers team: 

Based on our personal experiences with the public aid system we believe that the welfare 
system must aim to equip recipients with the skills necessary to move into the workforce. 
In order to ensure this, we urge that any reform of the welfare system should include: 

A. An apprenticeship program that would train individuals on a job so 
that they can become free of welfare, and can reenter independent 
living. 

B. Medical benefits for those in a work program, including coverage for 
substance abuse treatment, both long and short-term, and services for 
mental or emotional illnesses. 

C. A living wage for individuals participating in work programs. Illinois’ 
"Earnfare" program cunently pays a maximum of $231 per month. We 
believe that working people should not live below the poverty level. 

D. A recognition of the fundamental shifts in the labor market. Any work 
program must offer training and education components that correlate 
to job availability in the competitive labor market 

E. Job placement services at the end of training. 

F. Consolidated case management services tailored to individual needs. 

Some people need more support and guidance than others. To give 
blanket general services to all individuals is inefficient and ineffective. 

We believe that the confluence of the above items is necessary in order to level the playing 
field for those caught in the cycle of the welfare system, as well as for those who have 
simply fallen on hard times. As individuals who have experienced the failings of the public 
assistance system, we applaud your intention to reform welfare. However, as you do so, we 
urge you to take time to understand the myriad factors that can prevent an individual from 
getting out of poverty. In this way alone will you ensure that we have a system that can 
allow ihose who are on aid today to compete effectively for jobs in the next century. We 
do not want a hand-out, we want a leg-up. 
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STATEMENT BY JOEL M. CARP 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 

FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OF THE 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

JANUARY 31, 1995 


As the Congress works on welfare reform there are some important facts to consider 
No sector of our community is immune from the impact of the long term trends 
affecting this cxiuntry's work force, the consequences of the erosion of the buying 
power of the dollar, or the continuing downsizing by corporate America, despite an 
upswing In economic conditions. 

In Illinois, for example, the real increase in Ote AFDC caseload is taking place outside 
of the City of Chicago, in the suburbs and downstate, in places like DuPage County 
which has one of the highest per capita incomes in the state. The same is true for the 
Food Stamp program. The monthly grant for a family of three in Illinois, where we 
have a flat grant system, in Cook County is $377. This is only 47% of the Standard of 
Need which the state is required by Federal policy to review and adjust annually. 

There has been no increase in the monthly grant level for the past several years, 
despite the annual erosion In the dollar value of the grant because of inflation. The 
monthly grant is equal to 1/3 of the Federal poverty standard. If you add the value of 
Food Stamps, then the monthly resources for the AFDC family of three equals 2/3 of 
the Federal poverty level! AFDC is a children's program; For tha last fifteen years in 
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Illinois [and this is also largely true throughout the U.S.} about 700,000 to 750,000 
people have been enrolled in the AFDC program. 450,000 - 500,000 are children 
under the age or 18 and almost 50% are younger than 8 years old. The typical AFDC 
family has two children and receives AFDC for 30 months - 2 1/2 years, not for 
decades. We have also seen statewide increases in the number of homeless families 
and the number of people requiring emergency food assistance. 

The Jewish community in the Chicago area, despite popular mythology, is also not 
Immune from these realities. At the request of the Jewish Federation, Last month the 
Illinois Department of Public Aid provided us with the results of an analysis of Its 
caseload in geographic areas where our Jewish population is concentrated We have 
been doing this analysis periodically since 1981 when we found 152 Jewish cases. In 
1964 the number rose to 185, and last month the analysis revealed that there were 
456 cases Involving Jewish households using various types of welfare services 
[income maintenance, food stamps, medicaid]. 117 of the Jewish cases were In the 
suburbs! 

The Jewish Federation provides emergency financial assistance to families through 
several of our agencies: During the fiscal year ending last June our family service 
agency had 555 cases where the primary issue was financial problems, 239 cases 
Involving unemployed wage earners, and 196 cases involving a need for housing. 
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One of our agencies, The ARK, which operates a food pantry for poor Jewish 
community members senred 26,375 individuals and 9,812 families from our community 
last year. 1,480 of the families included children 1 month old to 5 years of age. The 
numbers of Jewish community members receiving emergency food assistance during 
the first six months of this year is at the same level as last year, but what is new is 
that the families coming in for emergency food assistance are younger than aver 
before. 

We operate a storefront Multi-Service Center in Uptown, one of the poorest 
neighborhoods in Chicago which serves about 2,500 people annually. 97% of the 
people we serve at this location have income levels that meet federal poverty 
guidelines. Of the 468 new people who came in for service last year, 20% have no 
source of income at all and 46% are dependent upon a government income 
maintenance program for support. Only 23% of the new clients were employed either 
part-time or full-time In Jobs that pay the minimum wage, or are chronically under- 
employed. 

Based upon our most recent Jewish population study conducted in 1990, wo know 
that 6.5% of our community live in poverty. This is the same rate that we found in our 
1960 population study. 


The Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago has an extensive range of health. 
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social services, and employment and training programs serving hundreds or thousands 
of people each year. Despite the existence of this comprehensive network, we 
cannot provide the ongoing income maintenance and child care services required by 
poor families, or those who are elderly or disabled. We cannot be the safety net, as 
much as we might want to be. We raised and are spending $27 million [not including 
service fees and other supplemental fund raising done by our agencies] for local social 
services in Chicago this year. We also spend another $23 million in government 
funds under various contracts we and our agencies have. These numbers do not 
include yet another $68 million in government hjnds, including medicaid, which support 
our Mt. Sinai Hospital Medical Center, 80% of whose revenues come from government 
funded programs enabling them to serve the West side of Chicago. The point is that if 
there Is any diminution of government support for the $23 million worth of social 
service and employment and training programs, the Jewish community of Chicago will 
not be able to make up the difference. We struggle mightily to maintain our local fund 
raising campaign and to produce some Increased giving each year. If government 
funded programs are cut, then the vulnerable people we now serve will just not be 
served. 

The prospect of further cuts in the safety net are Indeed frightening. Right now in 
Illinois less than 30% of the eligible AFDC clients are enrolled in the state's JOBS 
program. Less than 50% of the mothers and children eligible for the Women, Infant 
and Children's Supplemental Nutrition program {"WIC”] are enrolled, and this is a 
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program that we know saves $3 for every $1 spent! It also prevents premature births, 
which often cost $250,000 per child in special intensive infant medical care. 

In Illinois the state's welfare caseworkers spend 60-80% of their time in so-called 
"Quality Control," which really means that because of federal requirements they try to 
make sure the monthly welfare checks are the right amount or try to recapture modest 
over payments made due to changing circumstances in the lives of the families in their 
caseload. Because the state spends so much of its welfare funds this way, only 25- 
30% of its is available for the JOBS program. A few years ago. when the program 
was first enacted, we had over 100 people involved in a planning process to create 
Illinois' JOGS plan. We recommended that 75% of the funds should be invested in 
services to the clients, including child care, education services, case management, 
transitional health care, and employment and training programs. If those services are 
not provided, most families will not be able to leave the welfare rolls because they will 
not be employable - even if enough jobs leading to durable, long term self-sufTiclency 
become available. 


Finally, but equally important, many of us at the local level have thoughtful proposals 
concerning how to solve the many problems in the welfare program. The current total 
disconnection between HMS administered welfare services and Department of Labor 
employment and training programs must be ended. One stop, integrated services. 
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with plans tailored to the needs of Individuals and families are assentiai If people are 
going to be helped to leave the welfare system. A much more flexible mix of public 
and private resources must be allowed than is presently the case. We have a plan to 
do this in Chicago where we have the State of Illinois, the City of Chicago, the social 
service agencies, and the foundation community around the same table — all In 
agreement about the need to do this and willing to create the detailed operational plan 
together. But even with the Governor of Illinois, the Mayor of the City of Chicago, the 
MacArthur Foundation, the Chicago Community Trust, and the social service agencies 
in agreement and with their representatives at the table, we have not yet been able to 
move HKS and the OOL to join us to create the implementation plan. We believe we 
can reform welfare and reinvent government through our project. The Chietao 
Labonlorv tor Change . We are prepared locally to mount a five-year demonstration 
with strong accountability, a mix of public and private resources, and an evaluation 
plan. We urge the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources to help us 
bring the federal government to our local table so that together we can help children 
and families in need to have a real chance to better their lives. 


# « * 
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Lisa Karl 

802 16th Avenue, #3 
Seattle, WA 98122 


STATEMENT REGARDING PROPOSED WELFARE REFORMS 


WHO 1 AM: 

My name is Lisa Karl, 1 am a volunteer board member for the Welfare Rights Organizing 
Coalition (WROC) that is based in Seattle, Washington. 1 work directly with women on public 
assistance (AFDC) to help them effect positive change in their lives, the welfare system, and 
other institutions that impact their lives. I am an American citizen and a registered voter. 


SUMMARY OF MY OPINION ABOUT PROPOSED WELFARE REFORM; 

1 am very concerned about all of the proposals for welfare reform that are being considered by 
Congress, including President Clinton's plan. The President's proposal, with its two-year lifetime 
limit and the misguided approach of moving families off of welfare by helping mothers get 
minimum wage (not family wage) jobs will not work. Its lack of long-term insight about why 
women are turning to welfare in the first place is troubling. The women who are able to juggle 
full-time work and child rearing are making enough money to pay out $500-$600 in child care a 
month plus health care and still make enough of a profit to pay the bills. One person working a 
minimum wage job 40 hours a week simply can't support a family’s basic needs — not in Seattle, 
at least. 

Even more disturbing is The Personal Responsibility Act. sponsored by Speaker of the House 
Newt Gingrich and other Republican legislators. It is clearly anti-women and anti-family. It is a 
bill that seeks to punish poor people for being poor, especially poor women. If it is passed in any 
form, it will cause an absolute crisis in our country; we will face homelessness, malnutrition and 
sheer destitution like we haven't seen since the Great Depression. 


SOME SPECIFIC CRITICISMS: 

Personal Responsibility Act; 

There are many things that 1 am troubled by in the Republican Plan. This includes the proposal 
to deny young mothers any aid at all, the resolution that children will be better served by 
growing up in orphanages than with their mothers, the family cap, the proposals to deny legal 
immigrants benefits and to deny all benefits to illegal immigrants. But clearly the bottom line 
is this: 

Under the proposal, people now eligible for welfare, food stamps and free school lunches 
would no longer have a legally enforceable right to such assistance, known as an “entitlement”. 
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Instead, the federal government would appropriate specific sums each year for food assistance 
and welfare in the form of block grants to the states. If the money ran out before the end of the 
year, benefits could be scaled back, people could be removed from the rolls or new applicants 
could be turned away, depending on each state’s decisions. Because the Republican legislators 
are proposing to slash so much money from those programs (about 2/3rds) those kinds of 
decisions will have to be made because the money will run out very quickly. 

President Clinton’s Plan: 

• “Workfare” is an astonishingly shortsighted program which would force recipients to lake a 
job. any job. while on welfare, with the money that they earn going towards reimbursing the 
government for their welfare check instead of helping women on public assistance become 
financially independent. 

Furthermore, if a recipient takes a full-time job that pays minimum wage under Workfare, she 
will not able to keep the difference between her welfare check and the money she earns at her 
job. For instance, if a mother receiving $44l/monlh is forced to work for 35 hours a week, she 
will receive the equivalent of $2.76 an hour, much less than minimum wage. We have passed 
a law that makes it illegal for employers to pay less than minimum wage in this country for 
obvious reasons. It is unfair and inhumane to deny poor women this right. It would not be too 
much of a stretch to say that the federal government is implementing slave labor through this 
program. 

Finally. Workfare neglects the reason that women are on welfare in the first place; They 
cannot find a job that pays a family wage. Instead of implementing Workfare, we should help 
women earn a college education, raise the minimum wage to a livable wage and proceed with 
job creation plans. 

• The President’s proposal of a two-year lifetime limit doesn’t recognize that the situations that 
force women onto welfare are complex. Many are fleeing domestic violence relationships 
(about 60 percent) and need time to recover and to help their children recover from the 
violence and to adjust to a new situation. This new situation will most likely mean that the 
mother will have to support her family alone, without any financial or emotional support of the 
other parent. To assume that you can attach a strict deadline for a family to become financially 
independent again is simply wrong. 

In fact, there is already a deadline for eligibility in Washington State. After your fifth year on 
public assistance, your grant is reduced by 10 percent each year until it is whittled down to 
nothing. 

Some women on welfare who need education in order to support their families will need more 
than two years to acquire a degree that will allow them to earn family wages. Some recipients 
will need to acquire their G.E.D. before they can begin to work towards the college degree that 
is key to earning a livable wage. 

• Another misguided element of the President's plan: Teen mothers will be required to live with 
an adult in order to receive help from AFDC. This is troublesome, because studies show that 
some teen mothers are incest victims and .suffer sexual abuse in their parents household. 
Legislation that forces these mothers to slay in abusive situations is criminal. 


A CASE SCENARIO: WHAT IT’S REALLY LIKE TO LIVE ON WELFARE: 


Imagine this: You have a high school education and maybe spent one year at a community 
college. You have been on welfare for one year, and you decide to get a job to supplement your 
monthly check. You look for a full-time job, but can’t find any, so you lake a part-time job. You 
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are excited though, because they pay a lot better than minimum wage -- it pays $6 an hour. 
However, you don’t get any health care benefits for you or your child because this is a part lime 
job. That’s okay for now. because you still receive health insurance through AFDC. You are 
lucky and apply for daycare for your 3-year old daughter and get it. because it’s still early in the 
year and the JOBS program hasn’t run out of money to pay for daycare yet. Money is tight and 
you don’t get to see your daughter much, but you make it for a year. 

During that year, you make $455 a month with your job, and AFDC allows you to keep $44 1 of 
that, the amount of your monthly welfare check. The rest of the money you earn is deducted from 
your grant money— about $14. It’s like working for free, but it’s only a few hours and your 
employer doesn’t want you if you can’t work at least 20 hours a week. 

Meanwhile, you are still on the 3-year wailing list for Section 8 (affordable) housing in Seattle, 
so you have to pay $375 a month for a one-bedroom apaitment, a low-end figure for a one- 
bedroom unit in Seattle. Your rent doesn’t include the heat, water, electric and telephone bills. 
You make $882/month, plus food stamps and health insurance, but once the year is over you 
become ineligible for welfare because of the two-year limit. All of the sudden, you have to find 
another job. You get lucky again, and find another job earning S6/hour. You now bring in $980 a 
month, before taxes. 

However, you pay out $550 a month in child care. $375 in rent, and before you even gel to 
paying for your heat, electricity, water, and phone each month you are out of money. You still 
qualify for food stamps, thank goodness, and you manage a balancing act until your daughter gets 
sick. Suddenly you have no choice: You have to apply for welfare in order to take your child to 
the doctor. You are forced to quit your two part-time jobs and go back to the welfare office. 
Again. 

This happens all the lime to mothers, in Seattle and all around the country. It’s so common there 
is even a word for it. Cyc/m.? de.scribes the vicious circle a single mother is trapped into because 
she needs a college education in order to compete for family-wage jobs. 

Ironically, it’s very difficult to go to school on welfare, even if you do it with student loans, Pell 
Grants and scholarships, things that are available to all American.s who want to go to school but 
need help. It is difficult to go to school on welfare because the focus of our current welfare 
sy.stem is on charily, not empowerment. It’s based on short-term goals, not long-term solutions. 
Without an education it’s almost impossible to earn a family wage (upwards of $9/hour) and you 
cycle on and off welfare because you can't accumulate any savings to use as a safety net. 

We desperately need welfare reform in the United Slates. But we need proposals that focus on 
the long-term goal of helping women become financially independent through education so they 
can get off of welfare and stay off. Unfortunately, we aren't discussing these kinds of solutions. 
But at least the current system has .served as a last resort. Up until now, most women and 
children have not had to live on the streets. If any of the current plans for radical welfare reform 
are implemented, we are going to see this happen. Already church groups such as Catholic 
Community Services in Seattle have expressed real fears about how they will cope with a marked 
increase of needy people when they can’t even afford to help those who already come to them for 
assistance. The war on poor people will escalate, sacrificing women and children first instead of 
protecting them. 
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SOME REAL SOLUTIONS: 

The best way to develop effective solutions is to listen to women who have been on welfare so 
you can understand what their lives are really like. You will quickly learn that women are on 
welfare come from all races and classes and that over 60 percent are fleeing domestic violence 
situations. 

You can also learn a lot by trying to live on a welfare budget for a month. Many people are under 
the misconception that welfare recipients receive thousands of dollars each month. Because over 
75 percent of single parents on welfare have 1 to 2 children in Washington State, their checks are 
either $441 /month for a family of 2 or $546/monih for a family of 3. This means the family is 
living at about 50% below the poverty rate. Bear in mind that Washington State offers some of 
the highest AFDC grants in the country. 

If living on a welfare budget is too daunting, try to live on what you would earn if you worked a 
full-time job for minimum wage, roughly $680/month before taxes. This will clearly illustrate 
that no matter how good your budgeting skills are, you won't be able to provide yourself and 
your child with basic necessities. And yet, many people continue to propose that minimum wage 
jobs are available and are a way out of poverty. 

How we can help women become financially independent: 

• Assist recipients who want to go back to school for a college degree. This single factor alone 
would be instrumental in moving large numbers of people off of welfare. This involves 
spending more lime with each recipient to find out what she needs help with and then 
providing that help. It will take more time and will require a greater investment of money for 
child care, transportation assistance and counseling, but this approach will afford women the 
help they need so they never have to accept public assistance again. They will become tax- 
paying citizens and the state and federal government will ultimately get a concrete return on its 
investment. 

• Allow a recipient to earn 100% of her grant payment without having her monthly grant reduced 
during a transition period of one to two years. This will make it a little easier for women to 
move off of welfare, provided they have the skills to get a job that pays a family wage. 

• Allow a recipient to accumulate savings while on welfare so she may build up her own safely 
net. In the long term this will save money because families wouldn’t automatically have to turn 
to welfare to help them through a crisis such as a loss of a job, an accident, or a health 
problem. 

• Provide child care assistance and health care for two years after a recipient is off of public 
assistance to help her make it through crises that would normally send her back to the welfare 
office and to enable her to continue building her own safely net (see above). This will also help 
break the cycling pattern where women bounce back onto welfare whenever a crisis occurs. 

• Raise the minimum wage so that it is a livable wage. 

• Proceed with job creation programs. 

• Implement a code of conduct for American companies that build factories outside the U.S., 
setting standards for health care benefits and wages for foreign workers so that American jobs 
aren’t lost to companies that take advantage of employees through unfair labor laws/practices. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND ATTENTION, 


Lisa Karl 
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COMMENTS ON PROPOSED WELFARE REFORM 
by Joyce Kerley 

I am a 39 year old married working mother of two elementary school children. 
Fortunately, I have never needed welfare. But as a concerned citizen and voter, I 
wanted to express my thoughts on this important issue. I, like most Americans, 
do support some welfare reform. However, I would like to raise some issues I 
feel are not being considered in the welfare reform hearings. 

1. Children are the main focus of AFDC, never lose sight of that. If a parent has 
done something you consider immoral, don't make the child suffer needlessly. 
There is no justification for pursuing this as a financial issue. AFDC is 1.6 billion 
of the budget. Social Security is 22.5 billion. Why are we willing to support older 
Americans unconditionally but not children who are our future? Social Security 
was intended as a safety net just like welfare, not a guaranteed payment. Why 
didn't the elderly save enough money to live on in retirement and be personally 
responsible for their care? We are demanding mothers who are trying to raise a 
child responsibly to keep two jobs (mothering and working outside the home), 
why should we keep paying for older people who are able bodied yet choose to 
sit on their duff and collect Social Security, in many cases unnecessarily and in 
amounts far exceeding what they paid into the system. 

2. Pass some sort of basic guaranteed health care for children. It is appalling in a 
nation as developed as the United States that some children do not even get 
basic, minimum health care. Many women stay on AFDC rather than work 
because they can get Medicaid coverage for their children, whereas many jobs do 
not offer health care benefits. My son recently was hospitalized for ONE night 
for observation of possible appendicitis. The bill was over $2,000. Fortunately 1 
have health insurance but what about those who do not. They have to choose 
between risking near death for a child with illnesses that even the doctors cannot 
readily diagnose or running up a bill that would take years for someone in 
poverty to pay. 

3. There is a study that only 29% of teen pregnancies are created by teenage 
boys. That leaves 71% created by adult men. 'THIS SHOULD BE A 
NATIONAL SCANDAL! Why are adult men impregnating children and getting 
away with it? It is a sick society indeed that chooses to focus all blame on naive 
girls who typically believe many false statements about birth control (or lack 
their of) because we have this religious notion that education about birth control 
is condoning sex (FALSE!) We learn about war in history, that doesn't mean we 
all go out and participate in war. If you are really serious about reducing teen 
pregnancy, then teach not only how children are created in health class, but also 
how to PREVENT childbirth. Yes, abstinence is best but look at the stahstics, it IS 
NOT WORKING. Make every high school in the U.S. force boys and girls to 
participate in a minimum one week class where they have to carry a doll with 
them every where they go to simulate child rearing, with scheduled feeding and 
diapering times. As part of the class, include budgeting so they know how much 
it costs to feed and clothe and house and provide medical care for a child. Take 
the romance out of cute little babies so children quit having children. 

4. Where are the pro-lifers in the welfare reform debate? They encourage 
bringing the child into the world, and then abandon those in need. One 
Congressman has proposed a $5,000 tax credit for adopting children, yet women 
who choose to follow their biological bond and keep their own children who may 
need some assistance in their life for all sorts of reasons are portrayed as lazy 
shiftless cheats. Why is a child receiving AFDC less valuable than a child being 
adopted? 
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5. End the negative sterotyping. Not every woman on AFDC is a pregnant teen- 
ager living in public housing. Statistics show the over half the AFDC recipients 
are rural white women. If welfare is growing out of control, it is because society 
has allowed the fathers of the children to ignore their responsibilities. 

I live in Orange County where hundreds of county workers have been laid off 
due to the county mismanaging it's investments. These people have lost their job 
through no fault of their own. Many single parents will likely need welfare. As 
if they haven’t suffered enough losing their jobs, imagine what shame they must 
feel because politiciaits make all welfare recipients look like shameful lazy 
people. Yes, there are cheats in every system. There are also many sucess stories 
but those never seem to make headlines. 

6. Child care is very expensive. I have two children in daycare after school for 
one hour and a half a day and I pay close to one hundred dollars a week. Full 
time care is even more expensive. If you really want to move people off welfare 
into jobs, raise the minimum wage to $5.00. People on AFDC need child care by 
defirution, give some incentive that work is more valuable than collecting 
welfare. 

7. Stop treating welfare mothers as if they are a disease. MEN were equally 
responsible in every case for creating the child, at least the mothers (in most 
cases) are attempting to raise the children with little support. Make the unwed 
FATHER'S parents provide food, clothing and housing for the unwed mother. 

8. Do not allow states unrestricted funding for welfare. We as a nation have an 
interest in raising in healthy, well adjusted, well fed children. There must be at 
least minimum standards attached to the funding. 

9. Quit offering tax incentives to have an unrestricted number of children. The 
U.S. population has quadrupled since World War 2. Is there really a job out there 
for every person who wants to work? There is no reason for taxpayers to 
subsidize large families. Change the tax laws to reward small productive 
families who do not drain societies dwindling resources. If couples, for primarily 
religious reasons want nine children, fine, let them pay for them. Do not provide 
tax deductions for greater than say five children maximum. 

10. Change the rules that drive the father out of the house. Allow AFDC even if 
the family is making some income on a specified timetable. If not cash benefits, 
then food stamps, health care, subsidized child care, etc. 

11. There are acres of empty military bases. Perhaps some could be turned into 
communities for single mothers and children where the base could be used for 
some job training while the children attend school or daycare at the site and live 
in base housing. The controlled atmosphere of a military base would prevent the 
crime infested images of high rise public housing. If citizens do not want to 
provide cash payments, allow voluntary movement to a place where the mothers 
and children would be housed and fed and trained and schooled to prepare for a 
productive future. Don't steal away the children to orphanages. 

12. Deny benefits to children who are CONCEIVED while the mother is on 
welfare 

13. Enlist the FBI, CIA and every national resource to track down deadbeat dads. 
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14. Again, raise minimum wage. As society trai^forms from an industrial 
society to an information society, many people do not have the skills necessary to 
be self sufficient. 

In conclusion, as a working mother, I know how difficult it is to raise children 
and work outside the home. Before work, I must make breakfasts, pack school 
lunches, lay out school clothes, get ready for work, be sure the kids get to school. 
Then I go to work and make very difficult decisions all day. When I come home, 
my husband typically makes dinner after picking up the children. After dirmer, 
there are dishes to wash, homework to help with, baths to prepare, clothes to 
wash. Week-ends are devoted to house cleaning, grocery shopping. Cub Scout 
meetings, etc. etc. 1 feel very fortunate to have a partner to share some 
responsibilities with, although there is no doubt that women still do most of the 
domestic and child rearing chores. Instead of crucifying these women who are 
raising children alone on next to no money, we should be offering them 
community based support to help them succeed in raising children who feel 
good about themselves. The teens who get pregnant are children who have very 
low self esteem and often confuse sex with love. Let's make ALL children feel 
good about themselves. Stop trying to punish and instead trully devise 
incentives to postpone childbirth by creating hope for a prosperous future. 
College educated women have the lowest birth rates in the country. While we 
are trying to reduce government, let's also strive for smaller, stronger families. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express my opinions on a very important issue. 


Joyce Kerley 

10162 Christopher Street 

Cypress, CA 90630 
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TESTIMONY OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF CHICAGO 


Phillip 1>. Moseley 
Chief of Staff 

Committee on Ways & Means January 30, 1995 

US House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth Building 
Washington DC 20515 

The Chicago League of Women Voters will focus on a particular 
concern based on historic League positions on employment and Income. 

The League joins coalition colleagues (noted below) on a broad range 
of specific issues. 

The Chicago League believes that the current welfare reform 
debate is Isolated from the real world, leaving fundamental questions 
unasked and critical elements unexamined. 

The Subcommittee topical hearings do not include the economic 
context/ essential frame for both defining the needs and for charting 
the course to employment and stable income. 

The loss of familv-auDDorttna jobs is clearly a point of origin. 
Between 1972 and 1990 the west side of Chicago lost 36,000 manufac- 
turing Jobs and 23,000 related jobs - 43% of its employment base. 
Lawndale in southwest Chicago lost 15% of its business, leaving 40% 
of its residents on welfare. 

Ignoring the massive job shift severely limits Congressional 
decisions on the plight of stranded people and realistic escape 
routes, especially If the hearings are confined to AFDC, leaving 
out single adults. 

Inevitably, crime fills the vacuum, compounding the collapse 
of families and communities. The nation's incarceration rate Is the 
highest in the world except for Russia. Illinois has built 16 prisons 
in 16 years - a costly explosion which correlates closely with the 
decline In jobs for less-skilled men. The disproportionate impact 
on minorities breeds, deepa^ and bitterness. Employment for black 
men dropped from 73% in the I970's to 51% in the I980's. Illinois 
is populating Its prisons and, welfare system with the children and 
grandchildren of people who migrated north for jobs - which fled 
or were "downsized." 

The current decline in overall unemployment is fragile. Mark 
Miller, economlet with the Chicago Sun-Timee , notes that the "mllltantly 
anti-inflation Federal Reserve Board" could slam on the brakes and 
"easily push Joblessness back to 7%. " 

Well documented on every police blotter is the monstrous Impact 
of drugs on poor neighborhoods. Lock-em-up prevails over rescue. 

The City of Chicago official survey found that on any given day 95% 
of those seeking help out of addiction are turned away. 

Second major factor not on the Human Resources Subcommittee 
agenda - and vitally related to welfare reform - is wage erosion . 

In 1979 12.1% of full time workers earned less than the poverty 
level; in 1993 16.2% of full time workers had earnings this low. 

Income disparity is the widest In history. 48.2% of national income 
goes to the top fifth of households, 3.6% to the bottom fifth, a 
trend obviously inimical to people struggling off welfare and out 

of poverty. 
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For decisions affecting the nation's poorest, a responsible 
line of questioning would as)c: what is the capacity of the labor 
market as correlated with the number and skills of the welfare popu- 
lation (including single adults) - by national aggregate and in break- 
outs by locality. 

The V/ork Alternative , published by the Urban Institute, offers 
significant data. Subtitled "Welfare Reform and the Realities of 
the Job Market," it cautions against forcing the least able of the 
nation’s working age group into that niche of the labor market that 
has performed most poorly." 

Our concern is that systematic Congressional inquiry into real 
jobs and a decent living is lacking. Congress and the Governors have 
avoided a serious look at' the consequences of time-limited welfare. 

A similar evasion preceded the deinstitutionalization of the mentally 
ill, now thought to be one third of the homeless. 

We agree that present systems (JOBS, JTPA) are weak: 9% of 
participants in the Illinois JOBS program were placed in employment, 
most of it minimum wage; 3-59^ of the eligible population is served 
by JTPA. A major problem is job retention - a bleak proposition at 
minimum wage with no benefits. Child care is way out of sync with projected 
need - cost, supply, quality- 

"Welfare reform" will be a cul-de-sac (or a revolving door) 
without a defined bridge to jobs. Suggested incentives like Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credits for enlisting business and industry have an uncertain 
track record. We understand the need for access to the private sector, 
but we question how long taxpayers should subsidize employers who fail 
to pay a living wage. 

The League has long urged public job creation tied to critical 
needs like housing, schools, transportation. We are actively in- 
volved in the shaping of. Section 3 of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act - job set asideff’in ”l?UlT-''f unded projects. We are pushing for a 
pervasive Section 3- in state and local law, too - a source of jobs for 
people by-passed by the privat‘e economy and about to be dropped out of 
the safety net with very uncertain landing. 

Intentional li"ks to the economy and solid ground are a sine 
non for addressing persistent poverty. They are perfunctory or 
missing from the Personal Responsibility Act. The prospect is further 
isolation of the poor- 


In addition to the above testimony the League of Women Voters 
of Chicago endorses the comments of the Public Welfare Coalition, 
the Work, Welfare & Families Coalition, the Chicago Jobs Council, 
the Legal Assistance Foundation of Chicago, the Day Care Action 
Council, Women Employed, the Task Force on Adolescent Health, 
the SSI Coalition. 

We especially underscore support for continuing SSI intact 
and opposition to cuts in SSI for legal immigrants. 
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STATEMENT OF SUE AUQUBTUS AMD NANCY KATZ OF THE LEGAL 

ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO TO THE HDHAN SERVICES 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAYS AND MEANS, U. S. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN OPPOSITION TO CHANGING 
PROVISIONS AFFECTING PAYMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
SSI TO INDIVIDUALS DISABLED BY DRUG ABUSE AMD ALCOHOLISM 

On behalf of Supplemental Security Income ("SSI") applicants 
and recipients living In Chicago who are eligible for legal 
representation from the Legal Assistance Foundation of Chicago 
("LAFC"), we write to oppose any changes In eligibility for Social 
Security and SSI benefits for Individuals whose disabilities result 
from drug abuse and alcoholism. 

LAFC provides legal representation for persons on state funded 
public assistance who have applied for Social Security and SSI 
disability benefits. In addition, LAFC provides legal 
representation to the poor In Chicago on civil legal matters, and 
represents thousands of persons on SSI issues each year. This 
representation, provided free to eligible clients, often addresses 
SSI eligibility for persons suffering from drug abuse and 
alcoholism. 

We are attorneys at the SSI Advocacy Project of LAFC. In our 
work at the SSI Advocacy Project, we work every year with hundreds 
of Individuals who have substance abuse problems at the SSI 
Advocacy Project. We are on the frontline of the battlefield and 
we see daily how substance addiction disorders have destroyed the 
lives of individuals and their families and ravaged our 
communities. We have also seen how SSI benefits can stabilize an 
individual and allow him or her to actually participate in and 
benefit from treatment. 

We believe that this Committee should not consider further 
changes concerning receipt of Social Security and SSI disability 
benefits for persons with substance abuse problems. Congress, in 
the last session, made significant changes affecting payment of 
Social Security and SSI benefits to persons for whom drug abuse and 
alcoholism is a contributing factor material to the finding of 
disability. Social Security Independence and Program Improvements 
Act of 1994 (P.L. 103-296). Those changes: 

a) require all Social Security and SSI Disability recipients 
must receive payment through a representative payee; 

b) provide a preference for organizations as representative 
payees ; 

c) require that recipients must undergo treatment, when 
available at approved facilities, comply with the terms 
of that treatment, and comply with monitoring and 
testing; 

d) provide for suspension of benefits for failure to undergo 
appropriate substance abuse treatment under a formula 
that provides escalating penalties of two months, three 
months, and six months for failure to comply with 
substance abuse treatment; 

e) limit receipt of benefits to 36 months unless the 
recipient becomes disabled for a reason other than 
substance abuse; 

f) prorate payment of retroactive lump-sum benefits and 
require that such payments be made to a representative 
payee ; and 

g) provide that services performed or earnings received from 
illegal activities must be considered In determining 
whether the individual is engaging in substantial gainful 
activity . 
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These changes, made with bipartisan support In the last 
session, will take effect on February 13, 1995. This Congress 
should wait to see If these changes cure the problems that led the 
last Congress to pass them. He, as advocates, believe that these 
provisions are tough, and will ensure that benefits are not paid to 
further individuals' substance abuse problems. 

Thus, based on our experience and the experience of our 
clients, we support the present provisions regarding the payment of 
SSI benefits to disabled addicted individuals. Substance addiction 
disorders are Illnesses that prevent many individuals from being 
able to work, and those individuals whose Impairments rise to this 
level meet the statutory definition of disability contained in the 
Social Security Act. We feel that the present provisions, which 
take effect in less than two weeks are adequate to ensure that 
disability payments will support only those persons who are 
attempting to conquer their substance abuse problems. 

Should you have any questions or need additional information, 
please contact us. Thank you for the opportunity to provide you 
with this written testimony. 


Respectfully submitted. 
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BOBCOMMITTBE OH BUMM) RBSOnilCEB 
COMMITTEE OK WAVB AMD MEAMB 
UMITED BTATEB HODBB OP SEPBZBENTATIVEB 

JAMDARY-PEBRDAKY 1»»5 WELFARE K EFORM MEARIMOB 
TEBTIMONY OF JOEM M. BOOKAM 

IM OPPOBITION TO {101 OF E.R.4: DBMYIHO OR RBDDCIMO ABBIBTAMCB 
TO CHILDREM WHOBB PATERMITY HAB MOT BBEM EBTABLI8HBD 

My name Is John M. Botiman. I am a supervisory attorney with 
the Legal Assistance Foundation of Chicago (LAFC) , an agency that 
provides free legal assistance In civil matters to the poor In 
Chicago. I have worked for LAFC since 1975 In various city 
neighborhoods, and In that time I have represented thousands of 
applicants for and recipients of AFDC assistance. Since 1985, I 
have been the head of LAFC's unit that specializes In welfare law. 

These comments are submitted on behalf of clients who are 
applicants for and recipients of AFDC benefits, who, as an 
eligibility requirement for AFDC under current law, are charged 
With tha duty of oooparatlng in aBtabllEhlng patarnlty and 
obtaining ohlld support from tha fathers of thair ohlldran. Thasa 
clients Include the plaintiff class in the case of Poston v. Duffy . 
732 F.Supp. 857 (N.D.Ill. 1988). The class In the Poston case 
consists of persons applying for or receiving AFDC assistance 
during the mid-1980's who were denied or cut off of AFDC by the 
Illinois Dapartnant of Public Aid ("IDPA") for their alleged 
failure to cooperate in tha paternity establishment and child 
support enforcement process. 

Section 101 of H.R. 4 deals with the paternity establishment 
portion of this process, as follows; (1) it denies any aid to a 
family with respect to a child whose paternity has not been 
established, unless the child was conceived as the result of rape 
or incest, or establishing paternity would result in physical 
danger for the child or the child's caretaker relative (usually the 
mother) ; and (11) it denies aid to the child's entire family If the 
mother does not provide the name of the putative father (or 
possible fathers) and sufficient additional information (address of 
alleged father or address of immediate relatives of the alleged 
father) to enable the State agency to launch a paternity case. 

Current law differs from Section 101, os relevant here, by 
providing that cooperating with paternity establishment consists 
of: 


(1) Appearing at an office of the State or local agency 
or the child support agency as necessary to provide verbal or 
written information [about the name and location of the 
putative father], or documentary evidence, known to, posaeBBad 
by, or reasonably obtainable by the applicant or recipient; 


(3) Providing information, or attesting to the lack of 
information, under penalty of perjury; ... 

45 C.F.R. 1232. 12(b) (1) and (3). 

There are two principal differences between current law and 
the proposed Section 101, First, current law allows the family to 
receive benefits after it has cooperated in identifying the father 
to the best of its ability. Section 101 places the entire burden 
for state delay or misfeasance in establishing paternity on the 
family by denying benefits until after paternity is actually 
established in a court order. Second, current law admits the 
possibility that, in good faith, applicants for AFDC may not 
possess either the correct name or address or relatives' addresses 
of the putative father. While current law imposes a duty on the 
applicant to reveal all information that she has, it allows her to 
attest under penalty of perjury to the lack of any further 
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infornation. Section 101 demands that all applicants have 
sufficient information to correctly identify the father and 
establish his whereabouts so that he can be served with a summons. 
Section 101 bars from AFDC all families that do not have this level 
of Information about the putative father. 

In the mid-1980's in Illinois the paternity establishment and 
child support enforcement **cooperation" requirement was 
administered in a way that gives some idea of what would happen 
under Section 101. IDPA's policy was to allow caseworkers to 
decide, on a case by case basis, whether the AFDC applicant or 
recipient had ''cooperated'* in telling all the information she knew 
about the father. It turned out that a number of women did not 
know the actual correct first and last names of the father, due to 
the use by many of the fathers of pseudonyms and nicknames. It 
also turned out that a great many women could not give much 
information to locate the father. Caseworkers would decide, based 
on a subjective judgment, that these women were lying or 
withholding information; the women were found to be "not 
cooperating" and thus ineligible for AFDC. Since most of these 
women in fact did not have any more information, they could never 
"cooperate". There were many open-ended ongoing denials of aid. 
We had clients who were reduced to hanging around on corners in 
dangerous neighborhoods where they thought they might run into the 
father. 

As a result of Illinois' policies, there were at least 56,000 
women denied, terminated or suspended from AFDC benefits in just a 
few years' time. Chicago's homeless shelters filled up with women 
and children who had no means of support because they were 
sanctioned for non-cooperation. According to one study, 35% of the 
women and children in the shelters one winter night were there 
because they had been cut off of AFDC under these policies and 
could not pay their rent. 

In the Poston v. Duffy case the court enjoined these policies 
because they violated the same federal law (quoted above) that 
Section 101 would change. Under Section 101, however, the damage 
would be far worse than it was in Illinois prior to the Poston 
case. The Poston problem was caused by caseworkers having 
discretion simply to disbelieve the mothers' representations 
regarding her level of knowledge about the father. But, even under 
those policies, caseworkers often did believe that the mothers had 
cooperated to the best of their ability, even though the 
information they gave was insufficient to locate the fathers. 

Under proposed Section 101, however, the child will be denied 
assistance under all circumstances until paternity is established. 
This would be 250,000 children, if Section 101 were applied to the 
current AFDC caseload in Illinois (54% of the children on AFDC in 
Illinois do not have their paternity established) . And the whole 
family -- including siblings whose paternity is established — will 
be denied unless the mother can provide the mandated quantum of 
information about the father of a child whose paternity has not 
been established. 

The record in Poston and other known facts prove that the 
inability to establish paternity is often beyond the control of the 
mother, either because she simply does not, in good faith, possess 
the necessary information, or because the state, through 
misfeasance or simple delay, has not translated good information 
into a paternity adjudication. 

Illinois currently is 50th among the states in the rate of 
determining paternity for its children receiving AFDC. The agency 
has significant inefficiencies and understaffing. This results in 
the failure to locate fathers, failure to resond quickly to new 
information about fathers, and failure to interact smoothly with 
the court system. There are also problems with the state's 
attorneys efficiently handling paternity cases, and with the court 
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system disposing of those cases expeditiously. It is not fair to 
make a needy family wait for all of these bureaucracies to do the 
right thing prior to allowing that family to receive subsistence 
support from the AFDC program. 

It Is also not correct to assume that every woman will always 
have even the theoretical capacity to comply with Section 101: 

Men often do not tell their sex partners their true 
Identities, residences or employment. Women often do not find 
this out until It Is too late. These women and their families 
would be denied assistance under Section 101, even after 
consciously trying to comply with It. Similarly, many women, 
even In longstanding marriages, are never allowed to know key 
Identifying information about their mate, such as social 
security numbers or the names and locations of his relatives. 

Men change their addresses and employment without 
reporting to the mother of their children. Women do not even 
theoretically have control over this situation. 

A very interesting phenomer.cn that was proven In the 
noston litigation Is the fact that a high percentage of very 
poor men are highly transient — they do not live anywhere in 
particular, but "stay" alternately with friends, relatives and 
in other places. One cited example was the situation of 10 
men found living in a car wash. When women state that they do 
not know where one of these men lives, that is often because 
he does not live anywhere In particular -- there la no correct 
answer to the question. Section 101 would deny assistance to 
these women and their families. 

— A great many children are conceived and/or born before the 
mother has any idea she will need AFDC. In the intervening 
period of time — often years — she loses her income for 
unrelated reasons (layoff. Illness, etc.). Why would the 
mother necessarily collect and maintain Information about the 
father prior to knowing she will need welfare, if she is not 
otherwise in touch with him? 

-- Contraception failure is involved in many births, 
especially among populations using the less effective, less 
costly methods. By the time the mother is aware she is 
pregnant, she may have lost touch with the father. She never 
Intended to be pregnant, so Section 101 would not even 
theoretically be a factor in her information-gathering tactics 
with the father. 

In short, if the purpose of Section 101 is to force women not 
to conceive children without )utowing the father's true identity and 
whereabouts, it cannot accomplish that purpose. If, on the other 
hand. Section 101 is built on the assumption that all women in fact 
have this information and are choosing not to divulge it, it is 
mistaken. The fact is and will always be that substantial numbers 
of women cannot locate the fathers of their children, and this 
often is completely beyond the control of the women. Section 101 
exacts a heavy price from these women and children, while doing 
nothing at all to help them. 

Presumably, a principal motivation behind Section 101 is to 
increase the rate of child support collection for children who must 
rely otherwise on AFDC. One thing that the Poston litigation 
revealed very clearly was that a paternity and child support system 
set up to harshly reduce AFDC assistance to the children does not 
Increase support payments for them. Illinois was at the time of 
Poston and is now an extremely Inefficient state when it comes to 
collecting from the fathers. At the time of Poston , the system 
treated the mothers and children harshly, but the resources used in 
that effort would have been better spent on pursuing the fathers. 
At that time Illinois had a backlog in its parent locate office of 
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50,000 - 60,000 cases, but only 8 staff statewide. Illinois had a 
year-long backlog for paternity adjudications in court. Illinois 
had, and has, severe staffing shortages in the child support 
collection office, and severe deficiencies in its computer systems 
for distribution and accounting of payments. All these problems 
still exist, although Illinois has improved is child support 
collections every year after the Poston case without the aggressive 
sanctioning policy . The Section 101 proposal is a needless waste 
of resources that will cause great and largely undeserved hardship 
with little impact on the actual collection of support . 

Section 101 will result in substantial increases in costs for 
many other sectors of federal spending. These include increases in 
child welfare costs, shelter and other homelessness costs, and 
medical costs occasioned by the rigors of life without adequate 
income. There will also be substantial unfunded increases in needs 
that state and local governments will have to care for, including 
their portion of all the above-cited federal increases. We 
definitely saw this in the Doston -era usage of shelters, food 
pantries and the foster care system. 

Finally, it is appropriate to consider the cost of this 
proposal for children, the innocent bystanders. It is easy to see 
the harm when the entire family is denied assistance (in the cases 
of the mother not identifying the putative father and his address 
or that if his relatives) . But the stakes are also high when just 
the child is denied assistance (in every case in which paternity is 
not established) . In Chicago, a woman and two children are 
eligible for an AFDC payment of $377 per month, an amount woefully 
inadequate to live on decently (it is 37% of the poverty level; 
about $100 under the HUD fair market rent for a one bedroom 
apartment in Chicago) . When one child is denied assistance, the 
mother and the other child only receive $278 per month. If both 
children are denied assistance, the mother only receives $212 per 
month. But they are still the same three people — same rent, same 
utilities, same groceries, same school clothes and supplies. The 
children face a dramatically increased likelihood (which was 
already very high) of being evicted or cold or hungry or pulled out 
of school. For families whose entire payment is denied because the 
mother does not have sufficient information about the father and 
his relatives, the possibility of these deprivations for the 
children becomes a probability. There is no cure for these unjust 
deprivations — they will go on forever because most mothers never 
will have the required information. Under current law, on the 
other hand, whatever "deprivation" occurs if a woman does not tell 
the whole truth about the identity of the father does not injure 
the children. It injures the state, by impairing its ability to 
collect child support to offset or supplant the AFDC payments. But 
the state does have a remedy under the perjury and fraud statutes. 
So the policy choice is a clear one: should we visit irremediable 
deprivations under proposed Section 101 on many thousands of women 
and children who do not deserve such treatment, or should we retain 
current law and deal appropriately with the relatively rare and 
remediable cases of perjury. This should not be a hard choice. 
Section 101 of H.R. 4 should not be adopted. 

Thank you for your consideration of these facts and arguments, 
and for this opportunity to present testimony to the Committee. 


— . 

John M. Bouman 

Legal Assistance Foundation of Chicago 
^43 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 700 
/Chicago, IL 60604 
(312) 347-8317 
FAX (312) 341-1041 



February 2, 1995 
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LEGAL ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 'OF CHICAGO 

• 1661 S. Blue Island Avenue • Chicago, IL 60608 • 

• 312-633-9890 • FAX 312-421-4643 • TDD 312^21-6574 • 

STATEHEHT 01 THOMAS TATB8 OF THB LEGAL ABBI8TAMCE FODHDATIOH 
OF CHICAGO TO THE HDMAH SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON HATS AMD MEAH8, UMITEO STATES HOUSE OF REPRESEHTATIVES, 

IH OFPOSITIOM TO CHAMalMG THE CHILDREN'S 881 PROGRAM 

On behalf of Supplemental Security Income ("SSI") applicants 
and recipients living In Chicago who are eligible for legal 
representation from the Legal Assistance Foundation of Chicago 
("LAFC") , I write to oppose any changes in eligibility for, or 
payment of, SSI disability cash benefits for children. 

LAFC provides legal representation to the poor in Chicago on 
most civil legal matters, and represents thousands of persons on 
SSI issues each year. This representation, provided free to 
eligible clients, often addresses SSI eligibility for children. In 
addition, LAFC files SSI applications for children from Cook 
County, Illinois in foster care. In this capacity, LAFC staff have 
filed and pursued over one thousand children's SSI applications. 

Critics have levelled several charges against the children's 
SSI disability program. Chief among these are the following; 

a) the rapid growth in the number of children receiving SSI 
benefits since 1990 is conclusive proof that the program is 
out of control; 

b) children with minor behavioral and other problems too 
easily meet the child SSI disability standard; 

c) many parents either "coach* their children to do poorly 
on mental examinations, or deny their children necessary 
medical treatment so that the children will be found disabled 
and qualify for SSI; and 

d) disabled children and their families should not receive 
cash benefits; they would be better served by a voucher system 
that provides coverage for specified services and/or items. 

Based on these charges, this Committee is considering changes 
that would redefine the children's SSI disability standard to 
decrease the number of children who are found disabled, and to 
eliminate monthly SSI cash payments and replace them with a voucher 
program that would provide coverage for certain services and items. 

As is discussed in greater detail below, I believe that it 
would be foolhardy to either change the currant children's 
disability standard, or replace monthly cash payments with some 
sort of voucher program. 

1. Tbs Rapid Growth In Htiabers Of Children Eligible For And 
Reoeivlng 881 Benefits Does Mot Show That The Program Is 
Out Of Control. 

There can be no doubt that the number of children receiving 
SSI has increased dreuuatlcally. In 1990, 340,230, or 7. it of the 
entire SSI caseload (aged, blind, and disabled) , received 
children's benefits. In June 1994, 847,406 children, or 13.7% of 
the entire SSI caseload (aged, blind, and disabled) , received SSI 
benefits. Critics have looked at this rapid increase and charged 
that the program is out of control. However, review of the data 
falls to support this charge. 

There is no clear data on the causes of the increase in 
numbers of children receiving SSI benefits since 1990. The General 
Accounting Office identified four factors that caused the increase: 
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a) rising numbers of children in poverty;* 

b) SSA outreach efforts arising out of Zeblev settlement; 

c) SSA's issuance, in December 1990, of regulations revising 
and expanding its medical standards for assessing mental 
impairments in children by incorporating functional criteria 
into the standards and expanding the number of listed mental 
impairments; and 

d) SSA's addition of functional equivalence test at the 
third step of the sequential evaluation, and addition of a 
fourth step of the sequential evaluation, the individualized 
functional assessment test ("IFA**) as a result of Sullivan 
v. zeblev . 493 U.S. 521, 539 (1990^ f^ Zeblev "^ . 

GAO, Social Security — Rapid Rise in Children on SSI Disability 
Rolls Follows New Regulations (September 1994) (”GAO study") 


Most critics have charged that the increase in numbers of 
children eligible for SSI was caused in large part by Zeblev . It 
held that SSA must consider the "impact of an impairment on the 
normal daily activities of a child of the claimant's age— speaking, 
walking, washing, dressing, and feeding oneself, going to school, 
playing, etc." 493 U.S. at 539. This caused SSA to add the IFA 


* In addition,' more children qualified for SSI after 1992 when 
SSA changed the way that it budgeted income for parents of disabled 
children. The change liberalized deductions from earned income of 
working parents of disabled children. See 57 Fed. Reg. 18559 (Oct. 
27, 1992) . These budgeting changes increase the number of disabled 
children who meet the financial eligibility rules for SSI, and thus 
receive SSI disability benefits. 

^ In making children's disability determinations, SSA uses a 
four step sequential evaluation, as follows: 

a) Is the child engaging in substantial gainful activity 
(work)? If yes, the claim is denied. If not, proceed to step 
two. 

b) Does the child have a severe impairment or combination of 
impairments? If not, the claim is denied. If yes, proceed to 
step three. 

c) Does the child's impairment, or combination of 
impairments, meet or equal one of the listings of medical 
criteria? If yes, the child is disabled. If no, proceed to 
step four. 

d) Does the child have an impairment of comparable severity 
to an impairment that would disable an adult. If yes, the 
child is disabled. If no, the claim is denied. 

20 C.F.R. S 416.924 (b) -(f) , 

To determine whether a child has an impairment of comparable 
severity to one that would disable an adult at step d) above, SSA 
does an IFA that assesses a child's functioning in several areas or 
domains: cognition, communication, motor abilities, social 
abilities, responsiveness to stimuli (for children from birth to 
age one) , personal/behavioral patterns (for children from age one 
to age 18) , and concentration, persistence, and pace in task 
completion (for children from age three to age 18) . Decisionmakers 
must review all evidence to determine if a child is impaired in any 
of these areas. If a child is markedly impaired in one and 
moderately impaired in another domain, or if a child is moderately 
impaired in three domain, SSA nay, but is not required to, find the 
child disabled. 20 C.F.R. SS 416.924d & 416,924e. 
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step in the children's disability standard. See fn. 2, supra . . for 
discussion of the IFA step. 

Critics have overstated the effect of the addition of the IFA 
test. Data shows that, even after the IFA step was added, 70% of 
children found disabled by SSA were found disabled without the use 
of the individualized assessment step. See GAO Study; and DHHS 
Office of Inspector General, Concerns About The Participation Of 
Children With Disabilities In The Supplemental Security Income 
Program (October 1994) ("KHS Inspector General study") Thus, most 
of the Increase in the children's SSI population did not result 
from addition of the IFA step. 

Zeblev did lead to Increases in the number of children 
eligible for SSI in two other ways. First, the Zeblev settlement 
led to a large increase in numbers of children, who had applied for 
and been denied SSI from 1980 to 1991, who were found eligible for 
SSI based on Zeblev redetermlnatlons . 

Implementation of the f Zeblev 1 settlement reguired an 
intensive effort to locate children who were denied benefits 
from January 1, 1980 to February 11, 1991. Notices were 
released to approximately 452,000 individuals. Of this 
number, close to 316,000 have responded accounting for nearly 
70 percent of potential class members. According to SSA, when 
the additional recipients who filed new claims or were 
processed as a result of Zeblev case or related childhood 
disability regulations were added to the rolls, the number of 
bllnd/dlsabled childhood recipients Increased by 86,000 in 
fiscal year 1991 and 169,000 in fiscal year 1992. 

D.S. Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Hays and 

Means. Overview of Entitlement Programs: ISlj grgon Bs&li. 

Washington, D.C.: G.P.O. 1993. 

Thus, the rapid Increase is explained in part by addition of 
at least 255,000 children (approximately 30% of the current total 
number of children on SSI) who should have been found disabled from 
1980 to 1991 had SSA been using a legal disability standard. 

Second, SSA undertook a massive effort to identify children 
denied between 1980 and 1991, Including outreach to the schools, 
public health clinics, and state welfare agencies. This publicity 
led to another wave of children applying for SSI benefits who may 
not have known of the program absent the massive outreach program.* 

b. SSA's rallura To Roavaluats Cblldraii's Disability 
Claims OP A Regular Basis 

Instead of the reasons discussed above, I believe that the 
major factor creating dissatisfaction with the children's SSI 
program is SSA's failure to systematically review claims of 
disabled children to see if they are still disabled. These 
reviews, known as continuing disability reviews ("CDRs") , are 


’ This data only tracks how many children were found disabled 
at the fourth step — the individualized functional assessment step. 
I am not aware of data that tracks the number of children found 
disabled because their impairments were functionally equivalent to 
Impairments set forth in the listings at the third step of the 
sequential evaluation. However, such awards are rare. 

* Although no hard data confirms this, I believe that many who 
would benefit from government programs. Including SSI, never learn 
of the programs. See also National Academy Of Social Insurance, 
Policies for Children with Disabilit ies: Connecticut. Virginia and 
Some National Trends . (Draft Working Paper) January 1995 at 51 
(Noting that "powerful effect of active outreach has been 
demonstrated — perversely in the eyes of some — by the post- Zeblev 
boom in children's SSI applications."). 
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essential to ensure that all children who receive disability 
benefits continue to be disabled. Many children, while disabled at 
the time of the initial disability determination, overcome their 
disabilities. Nhen children no longer meet the disability 
standard, they should not receive SSI benefits. 

The HHS Inspector General study stated that * [o]ontlnulng 
disability reviews (COR ) , designed to ensure that SSI banef ielarias 
ranain aligibla fox 881 banafita after anrollaant, vara generally 
not oonduetad on 881 benafloiarias. Ineluding eblldran with 
disabilities.'* Id. at p. Iv (emphasis added) . 

SSA's failure to do CDRs is even more strllcing based on the 
HHS Inspector General study finding that ■'[estimated] that 104,713 
of the 124,639 children Included in our audit universe were 
determined to have nonpermanent impairments by DOS personnel, and 
Improvement is either possible or expected.” Id. at p. iv. 

Yet, SSA, in its response to the HHS Inspector General study 
stated that it would do only 5,000 CDRs of children in fiscal year 
1995. HHS Inspector General report, app. C, p. 2. SSA states that 
”[t]ha 5,000 childhood cases will help us to begin developing the 
base of knowledge necessary for the sophisticated targeting of 
childhood CORs.” Id. at App. C, p. 3. 

SSA's failure to do timely and effective CDRs has contributed 
most to the perception that the children's SSI progretm is out of 
control. The cases identified in the national media, if the facta 
are as they are presented, cry out for continuing disability 
review. Yet, SSA has stood by blithely, ignoring its duty to do 
CDRs of the child population receiving SSI benefits. Putting in 
place an affective CDR program would go far to answer criticism of 
the children's SSI program.’ 

e. At Least Half of All Chlldrea Vbo Apply For 881 Are 
P—idA- 

Additionally, the denial rate for children who apply for SSI 
benefits belies the claim that the children's SSI program is out of 
control. Since the new rules took affect in February 1991 after 
Zeblev . half the children who applied nationwide were denied 
benefits. Denials on the national level totalled over 800,000.’ 

Recent data from Illinois shows a much higher denial rata; 
more than two out of three children who apply are denied. 
Statistics from the Illinois Bureau of Disability Detarmlnatlon 
Services (”B0DS") covering six months, July 1994 to December 1994, 
show that at the initial determination level, 4,372 children of the 
13,966 children who applied were found dlsabl^ (31%); and at the 
reconsideration level, only 167 children of 2530 children filing 
reconsideration appeals were found disabled (7%) . 

Statistics for foster children seeking SSI in Illinois also 
support this conclusion that many fewer children are guallfylng for 
SSI benefits. Since February 1992, LAFC has filed and pursued SSI 
applications on behalf of children in the foster care system in 
Cook County, Illinois. LAFC staff file SSI applications only for 


’ Congress has previously recognized this problem. The Social 
Security Independence and Program Improvements Act of 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-296) requires SSA to conduct CDRs on children receiving SSI 
benefits after they reach 18 years of age. 

’ This is teUcen from statistics provided to Jonathan Stein of 
Community Legal Services of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania by the 
Social Secvirlty Administration. The statistics, which track 
initial SSI children's determinations mads from February 11, 1991 
through June 30, 1994, show that 1,536,120 determinations were 
made, with 779,332 (51%) found disabled and 756,788 (49%) found not 
disabled. 
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those children for whom there is strong evidence of severe 
impainnent(s) . For the months of February 1992 to June 1992, 88% 
of children for whom applications were filed were found disabled. 
For July 1992 to June 1993, 73% of children for whom applications 
were filed were found disabled. For July 1993 to October 1994, 55% 
of children for whom applications were filed were found disabled. 
This data shows a precipitous drop in the approval rate for these 
children, whose cases were pre-screened for severe impairment (s) 
before filing. 

2. Children With Hlnor Behavioral And Other Problems Should 
Mot Be, And Are Bot Being, Pound Disabled Under The 
gt H Ttw *; PtartUltT 6.tan<lM:0. 

Another charge made by critics is that children with minor 
behavioral and other problems are too easily found disabled under 
the current children's disability standard.^ Neither the legal 
standards for determination of child's disability nor my experience 
substantiate these charges. 

First, no child may be found disabled unless there is a 
medically determinable impairment. 42 U.S.C. S 13B2c(3) (A) & 

(C) ("[A] physical or mental impairment la an Impairment that 
results from anatomical, physiological, or psychological 
abnormalities which are demonstrable by medically acceptable 
clinical and laboratory diagnostic techniques.”). 

Second, a child's medically determinable impairment(s) must be 
functionally "severe" for that child to be found disabled. 20 
C.F.R. S 416.924 (dX C''if your [ impairment (s) ] cause[] no more than 
a minimal limitation in your ability to function independently, 
appropriately, and effectively in an age-appropriate manner, we 
will find that you do not have a severe impairment, and are . . . not 
disabled. ") . 

Finally, SSA looks very hard at behavioral and other problems 
in assessing disability. SSA Disability Digest No. 94-3 states: 

Most, if not all, children exhibit "disruptive behaviors" to 
some degree at times. Disruptive behaviors may be transient, 
increase with time, or diminish as the child matures. To have 
an Impact on a disability determination, the alleged behaviors 
must result from a medically determinable impairment. If you 
establish a "causal" relationship to a medically determinable 
impairment, you must then determine to what degree the 
impairment-related behaviors limit the child's functioning." 

Disability Digest No. 94-3 then goes on to require that, 
before any child can be found disabled, the disability examiner 
must obtain evidence regarding "the nature and intensity of the 
disruptive behaviors , " "the frequency and duration of the 
behaviors," and "any Interventions attempted to change the child's 
behaviors and the responses to these interventions." Id. This 
required evidence gathering ensures that no child with minor 
behavioral or other problems is found disabled. 

In my experience, children whose claims are based on 
behavioral problems are the hardest in which to show disability. 
Doctors at the Illinois BDDS have informed me that they look at 
these cases carefully to identify those children whose behavioral 
problems are not the result of a medically determinable impairment 


^ These charges concern roughly 22% of the children's 
disability population. Data from June 1994 showed roughly 832,000 
children receiving SSI benefits based on disability or blindness. 
This population breaks down as follows: 44% of these children were 
disabled by mental retardation; 22% were disabled by psychotic and 
neurotic disorders; 25.4% disabled by physical diseases and 
conditions or congenital anomalies; and 8.5% by other impairments. 
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or not functionally severe enough to disable the child. 

3. Clwrges That Children KeTe FeJced Dlsebllities or Foregone 
M«dleal Tr««fnt To QmillfY For 8S1 Ar« On«ub«t«Btlafd . 

Sone of the harshest attacks made by critics have alleged 
widespread fraud by the parents of disabled children. The alleged 
abuses are twofold: a) that parents have "coached” their children 
to cheat on tests measuring mental Impairments, such as IQ tests to 
qualify for disability; and b) that parents have not given children 
prescribed medications or denied them access to needed treatment to 
cause an Impairment to be disabling enough to meet the SSI 
standard . 


a. CoaehlBO Children To Perform Poorly 

No hard data supports the charge of widespread cheating In the 
SSI children's program. SSA examined this Issue, Issuing a report 
In Nay 1994. Social Security Administration Office of Disability, 
Findings From The Study of Title XVI Childhood Disability Claims 
(Hay 1994} . This SSA review of 617 school-related behavior disorder 
decisions found "no evidence of widespread coaching or 
'malingering.'" Possible coaching was found In 13 of the 617 
cases studied, 2.1%. of the 13, ten were denied and three were 
found disabled, with all three allowances based upon Impairments 
separate from the coaching-related Impairments. Thus, none of the 
cases with coaching led to disability. 

Indeed, this argument assumes that It Is easy to fool trained 
disability examiners who look to multiple sources, not any one 
person, to establish eligibility. By obtaining evidence from 
physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, teachers, 
therapists, guidance counselors, and laypersons, Including SSA's 
o«m doctors, SSA's rules make it almost Impossible for a child to 
be found disabled based on a single test result, or evidence from 
a single source. 

For example, 20 C.F.R. S 416.924(g) stresses that the 
disability decision must be based on longitudinal evidence; that 
formal testing results must be tested against "customary behavior 
and dally activities" and that any discrepancies between the two 
must be resolved before a child could be found disabled; and that 
records from educational and other Intervention programs are 
Important sources of longitudinal evidence In the disability 
determination. See also 58 Fed. Reg. 47546 (Sept. 9, 1993) ("He do 
not disregard any relevant medical or nonmedical evidence. 
Including test scores, but neither do we disregard apparent 
conflicts In the record when we consider that evidence In 
conjunction with the rest of the evidence."); and SSA Disability 
Digest No. 94-6 (March 1994) ("Listing 112.05 requires the 
establishment of mental retardation (MR) . A low IQ score alone 
does not establish mental retardation. Deficits In adaptive 
functioning are part of the definition of MR and must be consistent 
with a person's IQ scores. Therefore, Listing 112.05 cannot be met 
unless an Individual manifests both significantly subaverage 
general intellectual functioning and deficits In adaptive 
functioning.") . 

Moreover, in my experience, disability adjudicators take 20 
C.F.R. s 416.924(g) very seriously. Doctors at the Illinois BDDS 
have Informed me that they were very concerned about possible 
cheating or malingering effecting test results — thus, they 
carefully compared test results showing disability against the 
other evidence of record. Indeed, LAFC advocates routinely receive 
disability decisions that find children not disabled even though 
the records contain IQ test scores In the 50 's and 60's because the 
adjudicators find that the children are performing at a higher 
level In "customary behavior and daily activities" than the IQ test 
results would indicate. 
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b. Failure To Follow Prescribed Treatment 

I am not aware of any study that substantiates the charges 
that some parents fail to follow their children's prescribed 
treatment so that child will meet the SSI disability standard. 

However, such cases should be denied disability. SSA 
regulations provide that "Ci]n order to get benefits, you must 
follow treatment prescribed by your physician .... If you do not 
follow the prescribed treatment without a good reason, we will not 
find you disabled or blind or, if you are already receiving 
benefits, we will stop paying you benefits." 20 C.F.R. SS 
416.930(a) & (b) . 

In my experience, claimants, including children, who do not 
follow prescribed treatment, are routinely denied SSI disability. 
The regulations are clear and straightforward. And, disability 
adjudicators are well aware of those impairments, such as attention 
deficit disorders, asthma, or seizure disorders, that are usually 
controllable by medication or other therapies. The adjudicators 
routinely investigate whether prescribed treatments are being 
followed, and deny the claims when they find failure to follow 
prescribed treatment. 

9. Disabled Children And Their Families Are Best Served By 
Cash Payments; A ▼onohsr Program Vonld Hot Cover Many 
Types Of Assistanee Heeded By Families Of Disabled 
Children. 

a. Th# For .c a ph yi OTPat s 

The basic purpose of SSI cash benefits is to pay for food, 
clothing, and shelter.* The benefits may also be used to pay for 
the child's extraordinary daily expenses or disability-related 
expenses. 

In my experience, the main use of SSI benefits is to provide 
food, shelter, and clothing for a disabled child. And, for the 
most part, SSI cash benefits replace wages of a parent who is 
forced out of the employment market because of the special needs of 
his or her disabled child. 

The burden of care for a disabled child often precludes 
competitive employment. For example, one parent of a child with 
severe asthma was forced to quit her work as a secretary because of 
her frec[uent absences to care for her child. Likewise, the parent 
of a child with seizures could not keep employment because of her 
frequent absences to care for her daughter with a seizure disorder. 

Many other parents with disabled children cannot find adequate 
child care to allow them to work. Adequate child care is not 


* Some have charged that parents have misused SSI funds, 
either in spending that did not benefit the disabled child, or in 
spending that, although for the benefit of the child, was improper. 
In large part, I believe that "misuse of funds” resulted when 
Zebley class members were paid large retroactive lump sums. Zeblev 
children who were found disabled received lump sum SSI payments as 
high as $25,000 to .$30,000, with average payments of $10,000 to 
$15,000. However, under SSI resource rules, 20 C.F.R. S 416.1233, 
the children were required to spend these funds within six months 
if the child was to remain SSI eligible. Thus, parents were all 
but forced to quickly spend lump sum awards so that their children 
could remain SSI eligible, and correspondingly, eligible for the 
Medicaid coverage that accompanied SSI eligibility. 

Indeed, if a parent is in fact abusing his or her duty to 
spend SSI monies for the child's benefit, SSA can and will remove 
the parent as a "representative payee" for the child and find 
another responsible person to receive the child's SSI payments. 
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inexpensive, and often is too costly for parents working in low 
wage jobs. And, this problem is exacerbated when the child is 
disabled. For example, even a mentally retarded child often needs 
more specialized child care, because the care requires extra 
vigilance to watch that child more closely. Child care for 
disabled children is often more expensive, and more difficult to 
find. Many private child care providers will not care for disabled 
children. 


b. The Proh i^"* » lth A Voucher P Tniji-nm 

Some have suggested that the current cash payment system be 
replaced with a voucher program that would cover items not covered 
under a state's Medicaid plan. However, such a plan would not 
adequately meet the needs of disabled children, and would add 
another level of bureaucracy that would further frustrate efforts 
of disabled children and their parents to obtain needed services 
and supplies. Certainly, such a program would not provide for a 
child's food, shelter, and clothing.* 

Moreover, disabled children already use a voucher program, 
Medicaid, to receive medical care. That voucher program is neither 
efficient, nor easy for recipients to use. In Illinois, disabled 
children and their parents have difficulty finding doctors and 
other medical providers, such as wheelchair manufacturers, who are 
willing to accept Medicaid as payment for treatment because of low 
Medicaid reimbursement rates and long delays in payment. And, 
children and their parents continually have problems maintaining 
eligibility for Medicaid and establishing that Medicaid will cover 
certain medical services and devices. Setting up another voucher 
program will create- the same problems for disabled children and 
their families. 


In conclusion, I do not believe that the children's SSI 
program is so flawed that it must be overhauled. Certainly, 
certain steps must be taken to ensure the integrity of the program. 
Chief among these must be requiring SSA to immediately implement a 
systematic continuing disability review program to ensure that 
children receiving SSI benefits are still disabled. See pp. 3-4. 

Should you have any questions or need additional information, 
please contact me. Thank you for the opportunity to provide you 
with this written testimony. 


Respectfully submitted. 


A/ 

Thomas Yates 



I 


* In response, some critics have suggested that such families 
with disabled children can survive on AFDC if the SSI program no 
longer provides cash payments. See HHS Inspector General study at 
p. Iv-v. However, the AFDC program is no panacea for the families 
of disabled children. First, AFDC almost certainly will be 
reformed to include stringent work requirements that will adversely 
affect the parents of disabled children, who cannot work because of 
the need to provide care for their disabled children. And, the 
low level of payments does not provide enough for a family with a 
disabled child to survive. For ex€uaple, in Illinois, a child and 
mother receive $278 monthly in AFDC, 34% of the monthly federal 
poverty rate for two persons. A parent and a disabled child 
receive $670 ($212 in AFDC for caretaker parent and $458 for the 
child in SSI) , 82% of the monthly federal poverty rate for two 
persons. (Based on 1994 federal poverty rate of $820 for two 
persons) . 
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TESTIMONY OF LEE GREGORY AND JOHN CHENEY EGAN 

MANDEL LEGAL AH) CLINIC, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Thank you for allowing us this opportunity to submit our 
statement regarding the Personal Responsibility Act - Contract with 
America to die House Ways and Means Committee. More specifically, 
we are responding to the potential reduction of benefits for individu^ 
diagnosed with a substance abuse disorder on the Supplemental Security 
Income Program. These comments were prepared by John Cheney Egan, 
Social Service Coordinator and Elizabeth Gregory, a second year sod^ 
policy intern for the Homeless Assistance Project at the Mandel Legal 
Aid Clinic. The Mandel Legal Aid Clinic is the clinic of the University of 
Chicago Law School. The Homeless Assistance Project assists individuals 
who are homeless and mentally ill (which includes substance abuse) 
obtain benefits, housing and services. We are currently assisting twenty 
three individuals who are seeking Social Security Disability Insurance 
and/or Supplementary Security Income. The majority of Aem are 
seeking benefits, at least in part, due to a substance addiction disorder. 
These individuals have recently been subjected to strict time limits and 
punitive rules in order to receive SSI, their access to this government 
assistance program should not be impeded any further. 

Treating technologies for substance abuse are still in their infancy 
stage. Only recently has substance abuse been recognized as a disease. 
While we wait for effective medical treatments to be developed, we must 
use the psycho-sodal approaches to helping people address their illness. 
One commonly used treatment methodology recognizes that many 
people who abuse substances are immersed in a drug culture, a culture 
of disease. They spend much of their time around other people who 
share and support their illness. Treatment begins by introducing the 
client into a culture of recovery. The culture of recovery supports the 
individual decision to abstain from drugs and alcohol. This is a difiScult 
process for the client because they are asked to leave the culture which is 
comfortable and familiar and enter one which is foreign to them. The 
income provided by SSI supports individuals efiorts towards recovery by 
giving them the economic means to support themselves while they are 
crossing the bridge between the two cultures. 

Mandel Legal Aid serves printarily indigent clients. For these 
individuals the process leading to recovery is even more pronounced. 
When a homeless person comes to the clinic for assistance our first 
priority is to secure some type of housing. Without the stability of 
having a roof over one's head it is impossible to begin to deal with other 
issues, such as psychiatric care or sutetance abuse treatment. Due to the 
epidemic proportions of homelessness in this country, finding even 
marginally safe and permanent housing is difficult and expensive. 
Supplementary Security Income provides these individuals with their 
only means of obtaining and maintaining stable housing which in turn 
ctllows them the stability necessary to seek and participate in substance 
abuse treatment. 

Under the current SSI regulations individuals who receive SSI due 
to a primary diagnosis of substance abuse must either be waiting for or 
receiving appropriate treatment while they are receiving benefits. We 
have found that for some clients it is helpful to inform our clients that 
the Social Security Administration mandates treatment for persoifs on SSI 
for a substance abuse problem. This often provides the extra incentive 
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necessary for a person to begin the arduous process of finding a 
treatment program. None of the clients who we have assisted in 
securing SSI benefits for a substwce abuse disorder came to our program 
seeking treatment, they came seeking federal disability benefits. After 
developing a relationship with the dients we were able to stress the 
importance of appropriate treatment. Every client who has sought our 
services has been referred to substance abuse treatment programs. In 
this manner the current federal regulations provide a service to American 
individuals afflicted with the disease of substance abuse. Reducing the 
amount of benefits available to individuals with substance abuse 
disorders would send a clear message that the government is not 
interested in assisting its citizens in overcoming disabling addictions. 

Often programmatic approaches to this population tend to include 
rules that are excessively punitive whidi often fail to meet their intended 
goals. Supplemental Security Income has helped service providers reach 
out to a disenfranchised population and encourage recipients to obtain 
treatment for their disability. Terminating this program will limit the 
ability of public and private service providers to assist them. In its 
absence this population will become more dependent on much more 
expensive programs such as homeless shelters, public hospitals and other 
service providers. These programs would have fewer resources to assist 
other individuals seeking there services. Therefore, cutting this program 
will actual cost more money by increasing the demands of people 
seeking services and by aggravating the circumstances of people most in 
need. 


It would be a grave error to further reduce the benefits available to 
Americans with substance abuse disorders. Our agency has successfully 
worked with clients to enter the culture of recovery. c5ur experience 
establishes the importance of economic stability for our clients to even 
begin seeking treatment. Furthermore, for many of our clients, the 
combined effect of financial support and treatment has facilitated greater 
fiiumdal independence through employment. It is on behalf of these 
clients that we respectfully submit Aese comments on the Personal 
Responsibility Act and Supplemental Security Income 
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STATEMENT OF MICHAEL S. MARCH 


MONDAY, JANU/Wy 23. 1885 . COLORADO DAILY - OPINION 

Gingrich and GOP should 
cultivate people, not poverty 


he recently empowered 
Republicans led by 
Newt Gingrich ere 
mounting a Reagan- 
type raid on the U.S. 

Treasury to benefit the rich and the 
big corporations at the expense of 
poor kids and their mothers. “New 
Democrat" President Clinton has 
also proposed some questionable 
tax cuts in a hwlish effort to win 
some voles from the “middle 
class.” Clinton's tax cuts will have 
to be paid for from cuts in existing 
programs and sales of national 
assets such as the Naval Petroleum 
Re.serve. Gingrich's lax cuts and 
defense increases are also to be 
financed by culling and even eliminating assorted welfare 
programs that have given succor and opportunity to mil- 
lions of the poor end unemployed working people of 
America. Since these programs were started in 1935. they 
have been enhanced and/or continued by subsequent pres- 
idents up to Bill Clinton, who has become a Democrat turn- 
coat. 

This nation is not going to be served by cultivating 
more poverty, as Gingrich proposes and as Clinton did as 
Governor of Arkansas by running a direly inadequate 
AFDC program. Economists have known since the early 
19608 that investment tn human resources is a major fac- 
tor in high labor productivity and overall economic growth. 
Sch^ars have also known that proper physical dii^elop- 
meol and intellectual stimulation of toddlers is a major fac- 
tor in their later development. Unfortunately, numerous 
studies document the hard truth that the Unit^ Stales has 
major gaps and deficiencies in its health, child-care, edu- 
cation, income-security, and social-services systems. It will 
not improve the situation to eliminate or reduce federal 
social-welfare programs or to try to shunt them to sUi(» 
and local communities, which already have enormous 
unmet needs and wide disparities in their people programs. 

The Gingrich-led Republicans eleci^ to the 104th 
Congress are proposing to cut a whole range of welfare 
and related social programs in the next 10 yean by $700 
billion or more. For example, it has been reported UiM 
Gingrich wants to reduce family assistance programs by 
$45 billion in the first four years, to knock 5 million kitb 
entirely off the welfare rolls. He proposes to put the chil- 
dren in orphanages — at a cost of $30,000 or more per 
child, per year. Historically, orphanages have provided a 
negative environment for kids. The Republicans propo se to 
give capital gains tax cuts for the rich of $170 billion plus 
plant-depreciation allowances of $180 billion for the oor- 
poralions. Qinton has countered with proposed tax credits 
of $174 billion for “middle-income” families over 10 years. 
They include child lax credits for families with incomes of 
up to $75,000 a year, college tuition lax credits up to 
$10,000 for families with incomes up to $120,000: and IRA 
lax credits for families earning up to $200,000 yearly. It 
is difficult to see how these politicians cart force children 
of families with little or no earnings to go hungry or home- 
les.s while the rich, the corporations, and the upper-middle 
class receive tax cuts. 

The Gingrich-Clinton lax reduction and social-program 
cut proposals would be bad economics and grossly cniel 
social policy. For macroeconomic purposes, the govern- 
ment can use fiscal and monetary policy to stabilize the 
economy from undue cyclical fluctuations. Tax cuts for the 
well-to-do, the upper-middle class, and corporations dur- 
ing the present relatively booming economy do not make 
sense, because they are likely to stimulate inflation. The 
Republican drive for tax reductions really represents a 


desire by the rich, who financed the Republicans into 
office, to repeat the 1980s Reaganism scenario — but this 
lime, with drastic reductions in federal programs for the 
poor and working people. Reagan and Bush greatly boost- 
ed defense spending and made huge cuts in taxes. Their 
resulting budget deficits led to an increase in the public 
debt from $0.9 trillion in fiscal 1980 to $4 trillion in 1992 
' — and their deficits still dog our economy. Interest costs 
on the public debt quadrupled from $75 billion in 1980 to 
$292 billion in 1992. The Clinton administration projects 
that the debt will rise to $6.3 trillion by the year 1999. No 
wotrder that Clinton's economic advLsers urged him not to 
join Gingrich's tax-cut game. 

Additional lax cuts under these circumstances — espe- 
cially if the Republicans secure enactment of the constitu- 
tional balanced-budget amendment — would end up requir- 
ing destruction of numerous federal programs and agencies 
or large tax increases. If the related Republican proposal 
drafted by Dick Armey for a flat 17-percenl tax on income 
' should be enacted, the United Slates would also end up 
with an intolerably regressive and unjust tax system. 

From the microeconomic and social-policy standpoints, 
it is incredible that the Republicans in the 104lh Congress 
propose tc destroy the "social coniraci” that has existed 
between the people and the U.S. government since the 
Great Depression. The Republican proposals for 1995 to 
virtually eliminate programs for the needy would devastate 
the lives of millions of grievously needy people. 

The United States needs effective anti-poverty pro- 
grams. Census data show that the inequality of income and 
poverty have been burgeoning here since 1980. The 
incomes of the lop fifth of the population jumped born 44.1 
percent of the national total in 1980 to 48.2 percent in 
1993. The income share of the bottom fifth slid fiom 4.2 
percent in 1980 to s meager 3.6 percent in 1993 — and 
these people were the ones targeted by the Republicans for 
huge program cuts. Tite income share of the top 5 percent 
of households in 1993 reached 20 percent, as compared to 
16.5 percent in 1980. The number of poor people in 1993 
reached 39.3 million, the highest rate in 10 years. Among 
children, 22.7 percent were living in poverty in 1993; that 
is, four out of 10 people in poverty were children. Thai is 
not a way to build a great nation. 

There -is also an enormous concentration of wealth in 
the hands of the very rich in the United Slates. The 1993 
Congressional "Green Book” shows that the top 10 percent . 
of the households owned $10.3 Irilliun of this country’s 
wealth in 1989. The wealth of this group under the Reagan 
and Bush administrations had increased by $3.6 trillion 
since 1983. Just in that short span of time, the wealth of 
this group increased more than the public debt rose under 
the Reagan and Bush administrations. 

Poverty is the breeding ground for human failure and 
for numerous other social problems, such as crime, sub- 
stance abuse, teen-age pregnancy, child neglect and abuse 
and inlergenerational poverty, llte Republican “contract" 
will greatly increase poverty in America if the Congress 
adopts its damaging provisions. The richest country in the 
world will be imposing on its children the conditions of a 
Third World country. Why would Republicans want to do 
this to America? The U.S. government can meet the legit- 
imate social and other needs of this country by levying 
modest additional taxes on the very wealthy and the 
transnational corporations. Every child born in this coun- 
try deserves a full chance to share in (he opportunities this 
nalkm can readily provide if it adopts fair policies. 

Michael 5. March, PhD., served as a fiscal and leg- 
islative analyst in the Bureau of the BudgetlOMB, 
Executive Office of the President, from 1944-1973 under 
six presidents. He is also emeritus professor of public 
affairs, CV-Denver. 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES R. COOPER 
MARYLAND FOSTER CARE REVIEW BOARD 

TO THE UNITED STATES HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 

REGARDING THE ’427 PROTECTIONS" 

AND CHILD WELFARE LAWS GENERALLY 

February 7, 1995 


Bsickgroimd 

There is a child welfare crisis in the United States. The extent and severity of damage 
to children from child abuse and Defect has intensified in the past ten to fifteen years. 
The child protection system did not initiate the social problems leading to this crisis. 

If the principles and protections of PL 96-272 had not been enacted, the child protection 
system would be out of control and vulnerable children in this country would be 
unimaginably worse off. This is not to say that every procedural requirement of 
existing IV-B and IV-E law is vital. Below, we will by to point out where less 
effective laws could be eliminated or streamlined. 

Retain Basic 427 protections ftom PL 96 -272 

The essential requirements of PL 96-272 are that 

• each state must have an inventory of foster children in its charge; more recently this 
requirement has been expanded to advance the creation of AFCARS, a national 
database for faster care and adoption; 

• for each child there must be case plan which, in its essence, shows 1) where and 
when the child will be placed in a permanent home; 2) how well the current out-of- 
home placement meets the child's needs and, if it doesn't, what changes in 
placement are contemplated; and 3) by what steps these permanent and temporary 
placements will be accomplished; 

• an administrative review must 1^ held each six months for each child; and 

• a court disposition hearing must be held for each child and the court must 
determine whether reasonable efforts have been made to keep the child out of foster 
care. Court reviews must follow each 18 months; the court must assess the 
progress toward placing the child permanently. 

The true goals of foster care are embodied in the case plan requirements arxl the 
reasonable efforts determinations. Who can say that if a child you cared about were 
placed in foster care that you would not demarid that these rational measures be taken 
on the child's behalf? 

Would you tndy be willing to commit the child to a system that cannot create a 
computer record of the child's stay in the system whm you would not entrust your 
money to a computer-less bank? Should we not have a national database so that 
Congress can intelligent^ formulate policy on the 500,000 children in public 
custody when we spend billions on economic statistics of every variety? 

Would you be willing to commit a child you care about to the authority of an 
agency and a person who could not coherently express in writing how the child’s 
placement is better than living in the home from which the child was removed? 

Would it be acceptable if a child stayed in foster care for year upon year and no 
responsible authority conmared the case pum to the reality to nuke sure that 
actions occurred in the child’s best interests? 

Would you return to the days when courts removed children from their parents 
and placed them in the custody of agencies who kept the children ten or even 
twenty years without the court ever inquiring as to the children’s fate? 

The citizens who volunteer their time to monitor care and permanency planrung for 
foster children do not want these protections removed. The problems with these 
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requirements lie more in lack of implementation of the true intent and lack of 
enforcement than in the requirements themselves. 

As a result of many factors, including citizen review boards, the protections of PL 96- 
272, and the cooperation of social services staff, progress in Maryland since 1980 is 
substantial : 


Before 1980 

Maryland could not accurately track 
number of children entering and exiting 
foster care 

Children remained in care an average of 
four to six years. 


Case records showed a permanency plan 
for 7% of children. 

Child’s status at exit was not 
systematically recorded. 


Re-entry rate not measured. 


Adoption was a low priority. 


After 1980 

Tracking capacity has steadily improved. 


Average length of stay dropped to 18 
months, although it has increased to 26 
months recently. 

Caseworkers make a permanency plan 
for all children. 

Eighty percent of children are returned 
to parents, placed permanently with 
relatives, or adopt^. 

Fewer than one of six children return to 
foster care within 18 months after 
leaving placement. 

More children adopted with less delay. 


The federal requirement to prepare case plans and conduct case reviews are complied 
with because of fear of federal financial penalties. When staff of a local department of 
social services fail to comply with citizen review procedures. State and local 
administrators take corrective action quickly because of the federal mandate. 


Mandate citizen review for every child 


Citizen reviewers actively advocate for permanence on a child-by-child basis. They 
struggle to overcome the inertia that can lead to long-term governmental responsibility 
for children - a responsibility which can backfire by making the child a bureaucratic 
football. We continually beat the drum for social workers and judges to hold parents 
accountable for their responsibility to remedy the causes which required the state to 
remove the children. 


Citizen reviewers know that the case review is the indispensable mechanism to assure 
progress on implementing case plans. Our boards find about 15% of cases in which we 
judge that either the casework effort is expended in the wrong direction or that the 
court or social agency is failing to act promptly to facilitate permanent placement. We 
have many letters from social services administrators stating that case planning will 
change direction or that inaction will be turtted to progress because of the 
recommendations of the review board. It is one thing to write a plan and another - 
much more difficult - thing to actually do it. Suppose no one were conducting these 
reviews to find those 15% of cases - children - where progress is inadequate. The 
accountability of a properly-conducted review makes things happen. We recently 
received a memo from the Director of the Baltimore City Department of Social Services 
stating, "We . . . feel that an outside review is preferable.” 

One of the most fortuitous effects of instituting citizen review is the impact it has on 
child welfare reform. The benefits extend to all three branches of State and local 
systems. The Maryland Foster Care Review Boards (FCRB) have exercised leadership 
as advocates for the following changes and outcomes (among many others): 

• Caseloads are kept fairly low compared to many other states. 

• The State has promulgated an interagency family preservation plan and set a goal in 
law to prevent placement whenever it is in the child’s best interests. 

• Adoption and termination of parental rights laws have been amended 14 times since 
1987 to expedite the adoption process. 
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• The single state agency (Dep^ment of Human Resources) has accepted many of our 
suggestions regarding regulations and procedures - for example to combine foster 
care and adoption home approval processes in order to eliminate delays in foster 
parent adoptions. 

• Our new Governor was in office less than one week when he promulgated an 
adoption initiative using bills and other reforms proposed by FCRB. 

It is our belief that the effectiveness of the 427 requirements and the citizen review 
system (which was created in Maryland prior to PL 96-272) are mutually reinforcing. 

In our view contention that the requirements are ineffective is colored by the lack of 
citizen participation in the larger states such as New York and California. Insofar as 
the requirements did not work because of unenthusiastic enforcement by DHHS, the 
best remedy would be to tighten accountability and reserve a small fund to provide 
incentive payments to states which achieve the substance of federal permanency 
planning requirements. 

We endorse language submitted to the Subcommittee by the National Association 
of Foster Care Reviewers. It creates a meaningful citizen oversight function that 
has enough practical support to be effective as statewide monitoring and advocacy 
agents for children. 

Citizen review need not be costly. Maryland has one of the most extensive citizen 
review programs in the nation. Total expenditures come to about $80 per case review 
conducted. Compare that cost to the $20,000 average cost for one year of foster care.' 

Eliminate unnecessary or duplicative requirements 

rV-E program - is flawed at its core. The requirement that the child be removed from 
the "parental home” is not in the nation’s or the children’s best interests. The 
requirement should be of a finding of abuse, neiglect, or abandorunent, or, alternatively, 
the narrow voluntary placement provision now in law. More significantly, the federal 
government is willing to pay for states to care for children whose parents are poor 
enough to be on AFDC, but the federal government is not willing to pay for children 
whose parents earn $9,(KK) per year woridng for the minimum wage. TTie result is that 
many hours of staff time are wasted filling out forms and making arcane distinctions 
among children. This paper-shuffling has nothing to do with the fact that the children 
need protection from abuse and ne^ect. Here, the states are distracted from the task at 
hand by needless federal complications. Maryland wastes an estimated $1 ,000,000 on 
useless eligibility procedures for IV-E. 

rV-A Emergency Assistance - Funding child welfare through access to emergency 
assistance creates a nightmare of paperwork. The proportion of emergency assistance 
funds used for child welfare purposes should be folded into a simplifi^ system of child 
welfare programs (see suggestions below) so that caseworkers can do casework. 

Placement in close proximity to the parent - Many of the parents are exceedingly 
transient. To the extent that this requirement is important, it is subsumed in the much- 
more-important requirement to make reasonable efforts to reunify children with their 
parents. 

Case plan assures that the child receives proper care - this is duplicative of the 
requirement that case plan assures the appropriateness of the placement. 

Safeguard parents’ rights pertaining to visitation or a change in the child’s placement - 
Again, transiency of many of the parents makes this provision difficult to implement. 
Congress should retain the requirements that procedural safeguards were applied to the 
child’s removal from the parent and that reasonable efforts by made to reunify. In that 
context, it can be left to states how to handle notification of a parent of a change in the 
child’s placement or changes in visitation arrangements. 

Do not cut federal assistance for child welfare 


1 About one of six children is in high-cost roup care or residential treatment. 
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The truth is that the needs of children in the United States to be protected, especially 
from the destructive consequence of severe neglect, are increasing - not decreasing. 
While somewhat fewer than one percent of our children are in foster care on any given 
day, millions of today’s children will spend some time in the custody of the State. 

Many more are harmed by abuse, neglect, and abandonment but are never placed. At a 
time in our nation’s history when the work force is shrinking as percentage of the 
population due to the shift in age distribution, these child victims may never become 
taxpayers unless the child welfare system can be improved. Worse, they may become 
lifelong tax consumers. 

These children do not deserve to suffer, and we should protect them on moral grounds. 
At the same time, there is a vital national economie interest in strengthening the child 
welfare system. 

An overriding reasons why child welfare funding should be increased now is that 
unintentional consequences of welfare reform could exacerbate the burden on child 
welfare systems. Many measures are being considered including incentives for AFDC 
recipients to leave welfare and disincentives to their staying on welfare. Many of the 
situations which precipitate child welfare involvement are the culmination of years of 
fhistrations which cause parents to literally give up on discharging their parental 
responsibilities. Even the most judicious welfare reforms may include measures which 
will cause some parents to reach that point of desperation. Welfare reforms which may 
help the country in the long run (ten to 20 years), are quite likely, in our judgement, to 
exacerbate child maltreatment in the short run. 

Combine programs; shift priorities; retain standards that protect children 

The present structure of over 20 federal programs does burden states with unnecessary 
paperwork. The detailed paperwork requirements are an important factor leading to 
over-specialization of child welfare work. This compartmentalization, in turn, erodes 
the continuity of casework that is necessary to make good decisions and provide the 
best possible help to families and children. Review boards are quite frustrated with 
seeing families "served” by five or even more primary caseworlirs over a period of a 
year or two. We hope that streamlining of federal funding streams can facilitate 
streamlining of the service delivery system at the front line. 

In the three pages which follow, we attempt to provide a conceptual design for how 
federal child welfare assistance to states would better serve the nation. 

Our recommendations would do the following: 

• Reduce the number of programs from 20 to six. 

• Eliminate the present over-emphasis on funding for placement services. 

• Add a meaningful but flexible incentive scheme for states to reduce scandalously 
high caseloads where they exist. 

• Retain other important protections for children (with the proviso that citizen review 
will make them more meaningful) 

• Create an outcome incentive ^nd that will act as a counterbalance so that procedural 
protections do not remain ends in themselves as they have in some areas of the 
nation. 

We thank the Subcommittee for inviting comments. In making these suggestions to 
restructure federal aid, we recognize that we are not experts in the technical details of 
these programs. We do, however, see what happens to children and accept the 
responsibility of assisting the Subcommittee in the search for a federal-State relationship 
that wUl promote our goal: 


The State should protect children, not parent them. 
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POSSIBLE STRUCTURE OF FEDERAL FUNDING 
AND GOVERNANCE FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Present Funding^ 

rV-E Foster Care 
Adoption Assistance 
rV-A EAFC/ESFC’ 

IV-B Child Welfare 
Independent Living 
Family Unification Rousing) 

Family Preservation 
Child Abuse^ 

Other* 

SS/Child Welfare Training and Research 
Court Improvement Grant 
Estimated Growth for 1995 

TOTAL 

Proposed New Funding Structure 
Proposed Program 

Separate the adoption assistance program 
and retain as an uncapped entitlement 

Create a child protection program which 
states can use to fund CPS investigation, 
family preservation services, neighborhood 
and community services, and treatment for 
the child’s ne^. Fund it approximately 
equally to the foster care maintenance 
payments program 

Revise the remaining TW-E/oster care pro- 
gram, funded approximately equally to the 
proposed child proteaion program (above). 

Create a new incentive fund to supplement 
the child protection and foster care 
programs. 

Expand child wetfare research grants. 


Retain court improvement program. 


Uncapped entitlement 

$2,606,000,000 

Uncapped entitlement 

317,000,000 

Uncapped entitlement? 

300,000,000 

Capp^ grants 

295,000,000 

Capped grants 

70,000,000 

Grants to some states 

50,000,000 

Capped grants 

225,000,000 

7 

118,000,000 

7 

33,000,000 

7 

24,000,000 

Capped grants 

Rationale 

10,000,000 

400,000,000 

$4,448,000,000 


Provides incentive for permanency 


Elands ability to help child and family 
without initiating out-of-home placement. 
Reduces current imbalance of in-home vs. 
out-of-home binding by which the federal 
government provides an incentive for states 
to remove children. 


Provides assistance to states to aid large 
numbers of children who will continue to 
need placement services. 

Provides a way to reward states for 
thieving good outcomes. 


To provide states with much-needed 
guidance on best practice and to inform 
future policy-making. 

Separate branch of state government requires 
assistance to improve performance in child 
welfare cases. 


M994 Conference amounts 
^Amount "guesstimated. " 

*1995 amount. 

includes state grants, discretionary activities, challenge grants, crisis nurseries, abused infants, 
emergency protection/substance abuse, family violence. 

includes adoption opportunities, family support and resource centers, VOCA program (Department 
of Justice). 



Proposed Funding, Governance, and Accountability Provisions 
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Michigan League for Human Servicea 

300 N. Washington Sq.. Suite 401 • Lansing, Mi 40933 • (S17) 497-5436 

Statement on the Needs 
^ of 

Michigan's Low-Income Families with Children 
and 

Current Federal Proposals for Block Grants and Welfare Reform 


January 30. 1995 


The Michigan League for Human Services began in 1912 as a statewide private nonprofit association of citizens 
concerned with a broad range of human services issues and with the viability of the agencies and organizations 
delivering the services. In 1 995, the League continues its nonpartisan work toward the strengthening of essential 
human services in Michigan through research, education, advocacy and support services to the state's private 
charitable organizations. It Is from the League's 83-year history of monitoring and evaluation of public social 
welfare and health programs in Michigan-induding active involvement in the development of Michigan's Poor 
Laws in the 1930s at the request of the Qovemor-that the following observations and recommendations are 
made. 

The most pressing need as the block grant and welfare reform discussion unfolds is for clarity on the goals of 
the affected programs. If an overriding goal is to change the behavior which leads to teenage pregnancy, many 
issues external to the welfare system would have to be addressed. If the major goal is to move welfare poor 
families into the ranks of the working poor. It is important K> first ascertain the degree to which these groups are 
separate and distinct, or significarttly one and the s^e families that chum in and out of the marginal labor force 
and the public assistance system. 

if. however, the goal is to move welfare poor families and those characterized as the working poor onto a path 
which carries the potential for them to raise their children in dignity, adequacy and safety, different strategies 
are required. And if the overriding goal is the care and protection of children, the replacement of an entitlement 
to minimal subsistence for every American child with capped block grants to the states would put millions of them 
at unnecessary risk. 

Only when the nation's goals are clarified and broadly understood can standards against which to measure when 
the goals are being met be developed and used. From the League's perspective, as these goals and standards 
are being discussed, the following issues deserve serious consideration: 

1 . The need for a national policy which would support and protect every American child. 

2. The long-term advantage of serious and targetted investments to assist low-income parents to be 
seff-sufficlent-similar to those the etate and nation make In other young adults. 

3. The threat to the health and safety of families in a recessionary economy presented by capped block 
grants to the statee-natlonwide and In Michigan. 

4. The inability of private charities to expand to handle additional basic needs If underfunded public 
programs are further cut back. 


Supported by Local Uniced Waye through the United Wey of Michigan 
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■ The United Stales should establish a national policy on children and families which would protect 
the welhbeing of all children rather than move in the opposite direction,. 

The states need a reasonable level of flexibility in administering Income, nutritional and other support programs 
to children and families, but national public policies should set general eligibility guidelines and place a uniform 
income floor under every American child. Further, it should be recognized that national policies to manage the 
economy contribute significantly to the need tor assistance programs-raising interest rates to "cool off" the 
economy also serves to maintain a pool of 6 to 7 million unemployed persons. Lamar Alexander, then Governor 
of Tennessee and later Education Secretary under President Bush, outlined the issues well more than a decade 
ago when he advocated for a strong federal role--raiher than block grants to the states--in cash assistance 
programs: 

“First, the demand for these programs is a function of economic conditions, which, in turn, are strongly affected 
by federal policies (e.g., tariffs, subsidies, interest rates) over which state officials have no control. National 
economic policies create constantly changing groups of winners and losers. With exceptions, our national policy 
has been to allow such changes in the interest of a competitive economy and to use social programs to cushion 
the impact on individuals. I believe that the federal government, which « responsible for setting national economic 
policy, should also be responsible for mitigating the iH effects of this policy on individuals. Second, only the 
federal government can assure equity for all citizens by providing a reasonably comparable level of assistance 
in each state.. ..“ 

“Where Should the Buck Stop.' Public Welfare. Winter 1982, pp S-6 

Since the "Family Assistance Plan’ was proposed by President Nixon, many thoughtful observers have 
advocated for a national policy which would prevent states from providing monthly cash assistance of less than 
$250 to a family of three, such as is currently done in eight of the nation's states. The national median monthly 
grant is $366, representing a loss in purchasing price of 42 percent since 1 970. Free to set their own assistance 
levels for the AFDC program, states have been unable or unwilling to provide an adequate level of support to 
their children. This fact argues for a national policy on children and families which recognizes that the country's 
next generation is as important to the common good as oUier segments for which national policies are 
established and maintained. 

■ The proposed block grants which would freeze the amount of federal assistance available to the 
states during times of economic downturn wilt put many children of unemployed parents at risk In 
the future. 

Michigan has one of the most-if not the most-cyclical economies in the nation; when the state is not producing 
and selling a large number of automobiles, the number of families needing public assistance increases 
proportionately-just as state revenues to fund programs decline. 

The current federal block grant proposals would not allow the state to receive any additional federal assistance 
for families with an unemployed parent(s) during cyclical Roughs, just when the need is greatest. The 
diminishing role that Unemployment Insurance Benefits play in the support of families with an unemployed parent 
aggravates these cyclical crises. (Appendix A. Figures 1-6) 

Given the fact that almost 180.000 more of the state's people slipped into poverty in 1993 for a poverty rate of 
over 1 4 percent in the middle of an economic recovery, support tor a federally capped amount to help the stale s 
needy citizens would seem extremely ill-advised. (Appendix B, Figure 7). In terms of the tradeoff-receiving 
complete discretion regarding how the money is spent at the state level in exchange for a capped federal block 
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grant, it must be considered that no amount of discretion will be able to keep families from becoming homeless 
in a recession. Concrete resources will be needed. 

These concrete resources will be almost impossible to acquire in the next cyclical recession in Michigan given 
the 1994 restructuring of the tax base and the constitutional limit on the amount of revenue the state can raise. 
Even assuming the political will to raise state revenues to care for needy children and families during a 
recession, the constitutional limit may not allow for such an increase. 

■ There are several critical Investments which must be made If Michigan's low and mod^ate-lncome 

families with children are to be self-sufficient now and In the future. 

These investments involve modifications to the state and nation's systems which have traditionally provided 
public support to advance the economic opportunities afforded the nation's citizens. This public support is 
provided on a continuum starting with K-12 education through post-secondary education and training. Corollary 
public systems which complement basic education and training efforts involve supportive services such as child 
and health care and income supports for the unemployed and underemployed. It is in this context that the 
League's proposals are made: many public systems which provide economic opportunity are in place. What 
is needed is a commitment to modify them where necessary to provide maximum support to those families which 
are struggling to be economically self-sufficient and to raise ^etr children with a standard of living which can 
facilitate their own future development and maximize their economic opportunities and contributions as adults 
and future parents. 

♦ The state's large human capital investment in inactions of higher education (almost one in four of 
Michigan's social welfare dollars) must be enlisted in a major effort to both assess the training and 
retraining needs of the state s unemployed and underemployed and collaborate in programs which can 
begin to address these needs. Particular attention must be paid to the needs of non-college bound youth. 

♦ The state and nation's job development efforts in the private sector must be redoubled, with two strong 
emphases: first they must focus on employment opportunities which provide a family-supporting wage now 
or in the foreseeable future and second, they must be geographically situated where the greatest need for 
economic opportunity exists. A public sector role as employer of last resort should not be ruled out as an 
entity which can create jobs that provide a reasonable wage. 

♦ Investments in public transportation systems which can link job seekers with employment opportunities must 
be undertaken, and structured to also provide service to those who are engaged in shift work and other 
abnormal work schedules. 

♦ New commitment and a fttajor investment needs to be made in programs and systems of care for the 
children of parents involved in training and employment, including affordable quality care for infants and 
preschoolers, after school or latchkey programs, and those which involve teenagers in their leisure time. 
(See Appendix C for the affordability of current care in Michigan '$ counties.) 

♦ Health care reform which provides universal access to care of reasonable quality at an affordable price 
must be aggressively-if incrementally- -pursued lest any efficiencies gained in other social welfare programs 
be immediately consumed by the unsustainable cost escalation in the current health care system. 
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■ It csnnot be assumed that the private emergency services network in Michigan can respond to 
additional unmet needs of citizens who cannot get their basic needs met through employment, the 
extended family, or underfunded or nonexistent public programs. 

The League has been monitoring this sector since the promulgation of federal block grants to the states in the 
early 1980s with funding cuts of up to 25 percent. Just as in the nation as a whole, the state's private giving 
can not fill the gap--particularly in times of recession when the need is greatest. Over the last 13 years, the 
state's strained private social services system has had to cope with the first underfunded round of federal block 
grants, a major extended recession, the elimination of all support to 83,000 unemployed individuals and childless 
couples, the withdrawal of housing supplements to 32.000 AFDC homeowners, and the severe curtailment of 
publicly supported emergency services. It cannot sustain the further erosion of public benefits which capped 
block grants would precipitate during the next cyclical recession. (See Appendix D) 

■ The problem of young women In their teens having babies and creating very fragile family units Is 
a large and significant problem, and needs to be addressed on many fronts. 

In Michigan, the number of teen mothers under 18 who move out and live on their own supported by an AFDC 
grant is very small-averaging no more than 1.300 to 1.500 a month over the last five years, or less than one 
percent of all AFDC families. Why this phenomenon of increasing births to teens is occurring in our society at 
large, and how to address this very real crisis, cannot therefore be reasonably resolved within the welfare 
system. 

■ In the view of many child advocates, the AFDC system has not failed and it la an incorrect 
assumption that all persons-regardless of f/ie/r philosophical position on assistance programs- 
support wholesale "reforms." 

Family advocates would maintain that the program did not fail the mother who came on the rolls at the time of 
the death, divorce or desertion of her child's father, stayed a couple of years while she got her life straightened 
around and a foothold in the labor market, and moved off permanently-her child was protected from destitution 
by the program. Such success stories abound in Michigan. Indeed, the social services department has 
recogni 2 ed one such woman each month-an AFDC recipient who has gotten her life together, usually by 
participating in a higher education course of studies which led to a family supporting job. 

Unfortunately, the program has not served all families this well, but most observers would maintain that the 
reason is directly related to the marginalization of the family caused by their extreme poverty. Consistently 
depressed AFDC grants deny the family the transportation, child care, clothing, newspaper subscription and 
telephone that the parent needs for effective Job search, training and employment activities. Many observers 
believe-as did two major Study Commissions on Welfare Reform in Michigan find-that this debilitating 
marginalization flows from the family's bare subsistence income rather than flaws in the basic design of the 
AFDC program as is maintained by most of the advocates for wholesale changes in the program. 

■ Rational reforms can only occur in the context of a serious discussion of the needs of the children 
the system is intended to protect. 

Finally, who is talking about the children? it appears that virtually no policy discussions are being undertaken 
of the status of the nation s ten million children who are dependent on AFDC at any given point in time. How 
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Old are they? What does their family structure look like? Where do they live? Most importantly, how are they 
doing? 

In Michigan, available information provides a snapshot of the children in the AFDC system (Appendix E). Of 
every ten youngsters, half are five years of age or younger; another three are between six and twelve. Fewer 
than two are teenagers. Eight of ten live with their Mom; the other two live with both parents. These families 
have two children in them, but in about 40 percent of the 'Mom only' families in the state, there is only one child. 

Of every ten children in the AFDC program, five live in Southeast Michigan in Wayne, Oakland or Macomb 
County, one lives in a rural area, two live in a county with a small city, and the other two live in larger counties 
with a metropolitan area. Only one in ten children live in a unit where the family gets a subsidy to help with their 
housing costs. 

Each child gets $4.88 a day in cash assistance to cover all his shelter, utilities, clothing, transportation and other 
basic needs. He also gets $2.30 a day in food stamps-77 cents a meal. He gets about $460 in medical care 
a year if he sees a doctor. If he's the lucky one in four children whose absent parent provides child support to 
the state to offset what the state provides to his family, he gets an additional 56 cents a day in 'support pass 
through.' If his family situation deteriorates and he lands in foster care, his maintenance will cost $45 a day-ten 
times the amount his mother gets to take care of him at home. 

How are these children doing? How well can any child do on total income of $7.74 a day-particularly if he's 
a growing twelve year old? His story and that of millions more like him ought to be fueling a national debate 
of how to reform the system to give him a fair chance to develop his potential, so that one day he can raise his 
own children in safety and dignity, and make his unique contribution to his community. 

The Michigan League for Human Services thinks the state and nation can do better by its children, and must. 


a.statemnt.pK/mar 

1 / 31/95 
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Appendix A 


Data on 

Unemployment and Public Program Participation 


Implications ol data: 


■ In Michigan's cyclical economy, wide fluctuations occur leaving thousands of persons vulnerable; 
If 1982 repeats, there will be 286,500 more unemployed persons than the average of 1990-1993 - 
the base period which would determine the level of federal block grants to the state for assistance 
programs in one proposal. 

■ The unemployment compensation program provides a safety net for fewer workers, which fact 
provides increasing need for public assistance programs. (See Figures 5 and 6) 

■ If the economy of 1 984 repeats, there will be a gap of 385,000 persons between the average number 
of unemployed and the average number drawing unemployment benefits. Many of such persons turn 
to assistance programs. 

■ During the 1 980s. there was a 1 03% swing in the numbers of unemployed, and a 1 1 8% swing in the 
unemployment rate. 

■ Using the 10 year grant period between 1984 and 1994 as a reference, easily 15,000 families with 

30.000 children would be at risk of limited or no assistance in an economic down-turn under the 
capped block grant proposals which use '90 - '93 as a base; it 1981 repeats, 23,000 families with 

46.000 children would be at risk. With a food stamp block grant, 125,000 Michigan residents would 
be at risk of no nutritional assistance, in the kind of cyclical troughs the state experiences. 



Figure 1 
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Table 1 


SCOPE OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COVERAGE: 

A Comparison of Total Unemployed Persons 
to Unemployed Persons Insured for Unemployment BeneHts 

Annual Averages 


Year 

Total 

Unemolnv^d P«r«nn!« 

Insured 

Unemoloved Persons 

Ratio of 
Insured to 
Total Unemoloved 

1973 

223.000 

78,834 

35.3% 

1974 

287,000 

162,949 

56.8 

1975 

486.000 

248.663 

57.2 

1976 

373.000 

160.207 

42.9 

1977 

336,000 

139.336 

41.5 

1978 

289,000 

127.673 

44.2 

1979 

335.000 

162.071 

48.4 

1980 

534,000 

283.091 

53.0 

1981 

529.000 

191.897 

36.3 

1982 

661,000 

229.703 

34.7 

1983 

608,000 

143,909 

23.7 

1984 

486.000 

101.752 

20.9 

1985 

433,000 

102.982 

23.8 

1986 

385.000 

108,267 

28.1 

1987 

370.000 

121.011 

32.7 

1988 

345.000 

116.044 

33.6 

1989 

326.000 

109.434 

33.6 

1990 

344,000 

121.120 

35.2 

1991 

418,000 

154.886 

37.0 

1992 

408,000 

133.187 

32.6 

1993 

328.000 

108,445 

33.1 


Sources: MESC, Michigan Unemployment Insurance Program Smistics, Table F- 1 , "Average 
Weekly Insured Unemployment”, 1956-1993; and MESC 3221, "Civilian Labor Force, 
Employment and Unemployment Estimates" 1973-1993. 

Calculations by the Michigan League for Human Services. 





n of Total a 
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Table 2 


SCOPE OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COVERAGE: 

A Comparison of Insured Unemplojinent Rates to Total Unemplojment Rates 


Total Insured Ratio of Insured Rate 

Year Unemployment Rates Unemployment Rates to Total Unemployment Rate 



* Michigan’s unemployment rate fell to 6.1 in 19S14. 

Sources: MESC Michigan Unemployment Insurance Pwpam StatistieSy Table F-3, "Comparison of Total and 
Insured Unemployment Rates," 1956-1983. 


Ratios: Scope of Unemployinent 
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Table 3 


Unemploymant Rataa, Salactad Ststat 

1973>19d3 


1 

CA 

CO 

FU 

GA 

IL 

Q 


PA 

TX 

USA 

1973 

7.0% 

3.4% 

4.3% 

3.9% 


ES3 

5.9% 

4.8% 

32% 

4.9% 

1974 

n 

B9 

62 

52 

a 

72 

7.4 

5.1 

42 

5.6 

1975 

9.9 

6.9 

10.7 

8.6 

a 

112 

12.5 

82 

5.6 

8.5 

1976 

9.2 

5.9 

9.0 

8.1 

62 

92 

9.4 

72 

5.7 

B 

1977 

1 

8.2 

B 

82 

8.9 

a 

8.1 

62 

7.7 

52 

7., 

1978 

7.1 

5.5 

6.6 

B 

6.1 

6.1 

6.9 

6.9 

42 

6.1 

1979 

6.2 

4.8 

6.0 

5.1 

a 


72 

6.9 

42 

5.8 

1980 

6.8 

5.9 

5.9 

6.4 

Ea 

5.6 

12.4 

72 

52 

7.1 

1981 

7.4 

5.5 

62 

6.4 

62 

8.4 

12.3 

8.4 

52 

7.8 

1982 

9.9 

B 

82 

72 


72 

152 

102 

62 

9.7 

1983 

m 

6.6 

8.6 

72 


6.9 

142 

11.8 

6.0 

B| 

1984 

7.8 

5.6 

6.3 

6.0 

m 

B 

112 

9.1 

52 

B^ 

1985 

72 

5.9 

6.0 

62 

a 

32 

9.9 

8.0 

72 

B 

1986 

m 

B 

B 

5.9 

Ea 

3.6 

6.6 

6.8 

82 

B 

1967 

5.6 

B 


52 

a 

32 

62 

5.7 

B 

62 

1988 


6.4 

B 

52 

6.8 

3.3 

7.6 

5.1 

72 

5.5 

1989 

5.1 

5.8 

B 

5.5 

6.0 

4.0 

7.1 

B 

6.7 

5.3 

1990 

5.6 

4.9 

5.9 

B 

la 

6.0 

B 

B 

62 

B 

1991 


B 

B 

5.0 

a 

9.0 

92 

6.9 

6.6 

6.7 1 

1992 

9.1 

B 

82 

B 

72 

6.5 

8.8 

B 

72 

7.4 

1993 

9.2 

52 

7.0 

5.6 

7.4 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

B 

Lowest RaBB 

5.1 

B 

B 

3.9 

a 



4.8 

32 

B 

Hi^wstRalB 

9.9 

7.7 

10.7 

8.6 


112 

152 

11.8 

82 

9.7 

Avg. 18S1-19e3 

7.41 

6.12 

6.61 

6.15 


5.69 

9.79 

7.47 

7.05 

7.09 


Note: Micfilgan's unemptoyment rate fall to 6.1 percent In 1994. 

Source: U S. Employment and Training Administration, employrmnt anO Training Aeport of toa Sacrala/y. annual and Manpower Report 
ot the PraekSent, annual; U.5. Bureau o( Labor Statistics, Qeographie Proffle of Em^oyrmnt and Unemployment, annual. 
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Assistance Program Participation 
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Table 4 


MICHIGAN AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Participation Summary 
Fiscal Years 1973-1993 


YOII 

AFDC FamiUes 
(Rcflular) 

AFDC -UP 
Families 
(Unemployed 
Parentl 

Toul 

Families 

1973 


. 

169,356 

1974 



180,473 

1975 

179,491 

10,918 

190,409 

1976 

185,724 

15,952 

201,676 

1977 

183,301 

16.328 

199,629 

1978 

181/109 

13.691 

194,699 

1979 

186,727 

13.370 

200.097 

1980 

198,111 

21.703 

219.814 

1981 

203,934 

37,223 

241,157 

1982 

190,937 

40.706 

231,543 

1983 

193,426 

46.422 

239,848 

1984 

193,901 

44.165 

240.066 

1983 

190/130 

34.961 

224.991 

1986 

188,793 

3IJ57 

220.050 

1987 

186,211 

28.004 

214,215 

1988 

186,673 

26.276 

212,949 

1989 

187 J04 

24,208 

211,712 

1990 

193316 

24.433 

217,949 

1991 

200,893 

26.522 

227,415 

1992 

199,140 

26.219 

225,359 

1993 

197,796 

31353 

229.349* 


* In 1994, 223,638 families panicipaled 

Source: Michigan Depaitmeni of Social Services Program Suaistics, Fiscal Years 1973-1993, DSS Publicaiian 170; 
dau reflect the moolhly average number of participani families for die year indicated. 
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Table 5 


MICHIGAN FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Participation Summary 
Fiscal Years 1974-1993 



Households Recnving 

Households 

Total 


Food Stamps and 

Receiving Food 

Participating 

Year 

Cash Assistance 

Stamns Onlv 

Households 

1974 

136.376 

36.285 

172.661 

1975 

142.454 

65.208 

207,662 

1976 

158.426 

61.816 

220.242 

1977 

155.122 

59.293 

214,415 

1978 

142.713 

56.136 

198.849 

1979 

163J09 

70.035 

233.544 

1980 

217.214 

102.954 

320.168 

1981 

227.070 

108383 

385,653 

1982 

278.355 

113,342 

391.697 

1983 

310.297 

123.325 

433,622 

1984 

328.837 

112.548 

441,385 

1985 

303.769 

104,307 

408,076 

1986 

285.338 

97.792 

383.130 

1987 

267.900 

95.307 

363,207 

1988 

263.022 

95.923 

358.945 

1989 

266.123 

97.31 1 

363,434 

1990 

288.165 

96.228 

384.393 

1991 

301.800 

106.300 

408,100 

1992 

229.912 

175.396 

405,308 

1993 

218.891 

195,989 

414,879* 


• In 1994. 418.744 households panidpated. 

Source: Michigan Depanment of Social Services Program Siaiistics. Fiscal Years 1975-1993. DSS PuHicaiion 170; 
data reOeci die monthly average number of participani households in the year indicated. 
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Appendix B 


Data on 

Poverty in Michigan 


Implications of data: 


■ While poverty was not measured at any point during the 1960s. which makes it impossible to know 
exactly when the 1 959 rate began to go down, the substantially reduced rate by 1 969 would suggest 
that the poverty programs introduced in the 1960s may have had a substantial impact on poverty 
in Michigan in the early years. 

■ The best poverty rate of the 1980s (12.1% in 1987) was substantially more than that in 1970-fully 
28 percent higher; this fact would support the recent University of Michigan report and analysis that 
only high tech/high wage jobs and low wage service jobs are being created in Michigan-with few 
jote being developed which can support a middle class standard of living. 



Poverty Rates in Michigan 

Selactad Yem. 1B58-19S3 
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Table « 


POVERTY IN MICHIGAN: 



Rate and Persona Living Below the Poverty Line 



Selected Years, 1959-1993 



Two Earlier Decades 



Total 

Poverty 

Persons Living 

Year 

Pooulation 

Rate 

Relow the Poverty Line 

1959 

7,767,000 

15.94t 

1.234,953 

1969 

8,820,000 

9.4 

829,080 

1979 

9,266,000 

10.4 

963,664 



im-1993 Period 



Total 

Poverty 

Persons Living 

Year 

PoDulatinn 

Rate 

Relow the Poverty Line 

1980 

9.262,078 

12.946 

1.194.808 

1981 

9.210,520 

13.0 

1,197,368 

1982 

9,118,643 

16.2 

1,477,220 

1983 

9,053,765 

16.8 

1,521,368 

1984 

9,062,023 

16.7 

1,513,358 

1985 

9,088,326 

14.5 

1,317,807 

1986 

9,136,600 

13.9 

1,269,987 

1987 

9.199.600 

12.1 

1.122.351 

1988 

9.239.800 

12.2 

1,118,016 

1989 

9,273,000 

13.2 

1,224.036 

1990 

9,295,297 

14.3 

1. 329,228* 

1991 

9.368,000 

14.1 

1,320,888 

1992 

9,433,677 

13.6 

1,282,980 

1993 

9,485,000 

15.4 

1,460,690 


•In 1990, children made up 37% of all poor people in Michigan, while representing only 27% of the population; 
children have the highest poverty rate of any age group in Michigan--19.8% (average of 1987*1991). 

Sources: Statistical Abstract of the United States 1979, Table 164, U.S. Bureau of the Census and Suivey of 
Income and Education; Poverty in the US., 1991, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-60, No. 181; U.S. Census 
report, 10-6-94; Michigan Information Center, E>epartment of Management and Budget; child poverty rate reflects 
a PopHilation Reference Bureau analysis of data from the Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (March 
supplement, 1984 through 1992, for the National KIDS COUNT project. 

Calculations by the Michigan League for Human Services. 

laWw 
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Appendix C 


AVERAGE CHZID CARE COSTS AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF INCOME 






Child Care Coats 

Child Care Coats 


Average 


Mean Family 

as Percent^e of 

as Percentage of 


Annual Child Care 

Mean Family 

Inowne (Fem^ 

Mean Family 

Mean Family Income 


Costa (1 Child 

Income (Married 

Heaide(l>Single 

Income (Married 

(Female Headed* 


Full-tlmel* 

Couple FamlUcl** 

Itoni Famllie.'l** 

Couple FmoIUctI 

Sinole Parent Families') 





Percent 

Rank*** 

Percent 

Rank*** 

MICHIGAN 

74,423 I49.9M 715,41» S.9« 

N/A^ 32,426 13,143 - 


28.7% 


Alser 

AUqan 

4,399 

44,151 

17310 

10.0 

39 

25.4 

62 

Alpena 

3.fi3a 

37,402 

11,764 

10.3 

34 

32.6 

19 

W*' 

HA . 



Arenac 

4,399 

32.635 

10384 

13.5 

4 

42.8 

4 

Baraga 

4.095 

32.679 

12,230 

12.5 

8 

335 

16 

Barry 

4,025 

42.496 

13.775 

9,5 

50 

29.2 

40 


SJK^ o 

WrA . UMM 


U 

4il.5 

$ 

Benzie 

3.721 

32.694 

12,368 

11.4 

18 

30.1 

34 

Berrien 

3.674 

43,185 

12.500 

8.5 

66 

29.4 

39 

Branch 

3.557 

37.249 

13,974 

9.5 

50 

25 5 

60 


- w 

99 

' w - 

fl > 

Case 

3.533 

39,007 

14,697 

9.1 

56 

24.0 

68 

Charlevoix 

4,202 

40,629 

14,648 

10.5 

28 

29.2 

40 

Chrixiygan 

3,721 

32,378 

11,421 

H.5 

17 

32.6 

19 

1W»«« 3*» 

».49t IM49 




'M 

Clare 

3,955 

31,590 

9307 

12.5 

6 

40.3 

7 

CUmon 

3.978 

47,718 

19.594 

83 

70 

20.3 

74 

Crawford 

3,908 

33,696 

13,523 

n.6 

14 

28.9 

42 



\ 

w: 

Dicbnaon 

4,306 

41.357 

13.750 

10.4 

31 

31.3 

26 

Eaton 

4,212 

47.894 

19,589 

8.8 

60 

21.5 

72 

Emmet 

3,630 

42.158 

17,146 

8.7 

62 

21.3 

73 


Gladwin 

4,329 


9,771 

14.2 

2 


1 

Gogebic 

3,487 

34,208 

11,282 

10.2 

36 

30.9 

28 

Grand Tiaverae 4,142 

65,499 

17,062 

9.1 

56 

24.3 

66 


HilMale 

3,627 


13334 

9.2 

54 

26.2 

56 

Hougbtmi 

4,259 

32.972 

11.837 

12.9 

6 

36.0 

11 

Huron 

3,516 

35.526 

10.996 

99 

41 

32.0 

24 

esshii 




ilii 

49 

26.3 55 

loaoo 

3,955 

30,280 

12,414 

13.1 

5 

31.9 

25 

bon 

3,510 

30,153 

10345 

11.6 

14 

339 

14 

■MIk .. KM »7W UJiiq 



JOJ 

, 32 

Jackaon 

3.510 

44,878 

14,198 

7.8 

74 

24.7 

63 

Xalaiwaww 

4.493 

52,415 

15,704 

8.6 

64 

28.6 

45 

Kalkmka 

3.884 

32,488 

11,920 

12.0 

12 

32.6 

19 




*79 


lewecnaw 

N/A 

35.714 

12.198 

— 

— 



Lake 

2,925 

26,108 

8,521 

11.2 

19 

34-3 

13 

Lapeer 

4,259 

46,150 

82JM5 

15,198 

Ubino 

92 

54 

32 

28.0 

38.6 

49 

45 


* Imuffident wnvf dua on coats. 
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Avenge 

Annual Child Care 
Costs (1 Child 
FuU»timel * 


Mean Family 
Income (Married 
Couple Families) ** 


Mean Family 
Income (Female 
Headed-Single 
Parent Families! ** 


Child Care Costs 
as Percentage of 
Mean Fai^y 
Income (Married 
Couple Families! 


Child Care Costs 
as Percentage of 
Mean Family Income 
(Female Headed- 
Sinele Parent Families'! 






Percent 

Rank*** 

Percent 

Rank*** 









Livingston 

5.429 

59.739 

20,252 

91 

56 

26.8 

53 

Luce 

N/A 

30,155 

11,776 


— 


— 

Mackinac 

4,680 

30,612 

11.025 

15.3 

1 

42.4 

5 






39 

25 5 

60 

Manistee 

4,235 

32.735 

9.562 

12.9 

6 

44.3 

1 

Marquette 

4,469 

37.991 

14,574 

n.8 

13 

30.7 

30 

Mason 

3.697 

38,024 

11,416 

9.7 

47 

32.4 

22 

Meom 

3.814 

56,442 

, Ji.m 

W.5 

28 

323 

23 

Menominee 

3.346 

36,035 

13.621 

93 

52 

24.6 

64 

Midland 

5,078 

49.971 

14.591 

10.2 

36 

34.8 

12 

Missaukee 

N/A 

31.299 

10,997 




— 

^JMoofpe 

ism 

48,835 

15.^ 

«.4 

68 


* 

Montcalm 

3,838 

35,995 

13.880 

10.7 

22 

27.7 

50 

Montmorency 

N/A 

30,622 

12.235 

— 


— 

... 

Muskegon 

4,001 

40.981 

12,104 

9.8 

43 

33.1 

17 

Se«ra»i|o 

WA 

. 35349 

12,547 


— 

— 


Oakland 

5,499 

68,895 

22,743 

8 0 

73 

24.2 

67 

Oceana 

3,697 

33.585 

10.915 

11.0 

20 

33.9 

14 

Ogemaw 

3.276 

32,333 

10,937 

10,1 

38 

30.0 

35 

iDffitdflHgpn 

NM. 

35,241 

11,896 


- "•4-. • ' 

— -■ 

.. 

Osceola 

3,463 

33.086 

11.463 

10,5 

28 

30.2 

33 

Oscoda 

4.095 

28.972 

9.239 

14 1 

3 

44.3 

1 

Otsego 

4,118 

38,944 

17,465 

10.6 

26 

23.6 

69 

Omen. 



18.545 

87 

62 

2il 


Presque Isle 

3.510 

33.134 

11.393 

10.6 

26 

30.8 

29 

Rosccxnmon 

N/A 

32.958 

10.326 

— 

... 

... 


Saginaw 

4.750 

45.574 

12.051 

10.4 

31 

39.4 

8 

Wt OMit 

4376 

44.476 


98 

43 

30 7 

40 

Sl Joseph 

3.416 

40,522 

15.893 

8.4 

68 

24.6 

64 

Sanilac 

3.791 

35.453 

12,857 

10.7 

22 

29.5 

38 

Schoolcraft 

4.095 

32.695 

11,245 

12.5 

8 

36.4 

10 


S.604 

<i.»i 

13.536 

&6 

64 

26.6 

"fi ■ 

Tuscola 

3.908 

39.420 

12,582 

9.9 

41 

31.1 

27 

Van Buren 

3.744 

38.363 

13.244 

9.8 

43 

28.3 

48 

Washteiuw 

5.873 

60.057 

20,677 

98 

43 

28.4 

47 

mmmsmx: 

4*759 

41.123 , ' 

'«;«7 

93 

42 


«»S:: 

Weidbrd 

3.580 

36.822 

11.935 

9.7 

47 

30.0 

35 


• Based on 1992 survey of family day care homes and child care centers by the Michigan Community Coordinated Child Care 
Association. Lansing, Michigan. 

** 1990 Census data, based on income reported in 1989. 

••• 1 « highest percentage; 74 « lowest. Ties are irKiudcd- 


Reprinted from Child Care and Early Childhood Education, A KIDS OOt/AT Report of Findings in Michigan, September 1993, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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Appendix D 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
FROM EARUEH STUDIES OF 
PRIVATE HUMAN SERVICES AGENCIES 

The following exeerpte ere Men from the ‘Agency Surrey on Economic end Soda/ DMress In MIchlgen, 
Phese 11/ MIchlgen League lor Human Senicae end the CoopereOre Rataarcfi Program on Ecommlc A 
Social DIstraea, March f 5, 1964, a profac! undertaken to examine the effacta of a prolonged receaslon end 
t/ie Introduction of federal block granta lor health and aoelal rteMara program at 25 percent funding 
raducUona. 

A large number oFnonprolit agendas In Michigan condnua to be caught in a serious dilemma between greatly 
increased demand fcr assistance from needier dients at a time when agency funding has been reduced or 
limited. 


e One-haif to twolhirda of the agendas have seen their financial resources eroded during the last few 
years by Inflation and funding cutbacks. 

V Only half of the agendas received sufllderrt funding to maintain Iheir servicaa and cover their 
expenditures, a problem which forced marry to draw on any avallabis reserves and to step up their 
fund raising affods. 

V Although financial support from private sources was significant, reliance on government funding was 
even more widaspraad-aimost two-thirds of the agendas rscahrsd at least some government 
support. On average, 50 percent of their budgets came from local, state, or federal government 
sources. One-third to one-half of the agencies auffstsd redueUons In their funding levels from Ihe 
public sector. 

> At the same time, over half of the agendas experienced substantial Increases In the number of 
economically vulnerable dients and individuals with other special needs turning to them lor 
assistance. 

» The shift In dientels has been accompanlad by changes in the needs and sendee demands on 
private, nonprottl agencies. Two-thirds of die agencies in vMualy every sendee category 
experienced an increase in demand. Requests tor assManca with basic human needs (food, shelter, 
heat) at least ggugjgd tor twodhirds of the agendas providing such services. The biggest unmet 
needs confronting diants wars tor heatAdigty assManca, housing ssndcas/Wealheiization, and 
amploymantAiainlng sendees. Twodhlrds of the agendas ware unable to adequately respond to Ihe 
servics demand. 

> The sharp rise In demand coupisd with dwindbig government support, especially at the state level, 
frequently led to te e Wdlot w in ttie number of disnts sarvsd, leducticiis in the amount of sendees 
per case, decreases In stalling, and the slmtoatton of certain programs. The changes were Isit the 
most by cNIdran and youth and lowincoms Manta of ttie agsradM aBsCtsd. 

Reprinted froa the Pinal Itepart: The h^aet an Individuale and Cemmnitiaa of the 

Beduetiona in Sooial Saivioee in Midkigan in - IMS, May 10, 1993, pp. 51-53. 

MIchlgen Leegue for Huaen Services, Lansing, HI 
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>> The "dollar squeeze” on private human service providers prompted a wide range of addi-tional 
coping strategies which included pursuing other funding sources, reassessment of organizational 
and program priorities, and efforts to increase efficiency and productivity. 

The summary that follows is reprinted from the League's 1991 report, "More Water in the Soup: A StaUjs 
Report of Private E/neryertcy Service Providers in Michigan.' 

The Respondent Providers 

Experienced in service provision, over half of the providers have been around for more than fifteen years and 
provide multiple services, having grown v^h the expanding r^eeds of their communities. In the respondent 
group, there was a large dependence on private funding sources, particularly for tfie ^e-third of providers 
directly affiliated with a religious organization. The majority also depend on the federal government for a portion 
of their funding, with providers of emergency shelter particularly dependent on this source. The Red Cross has 
apparently evolved into more than a provider of traditional disaster relief; chapters have become ongoing 
providers of routine emergency services as well. For a targe number of other respondents, including the 
Salvation Army, emergency service provision has evolved into ongoing basic need supplementation for their 
clients rather than periodic assistance to help handle a n^-recurring emergency need. Over half of the 
respondents reported having no larger affiliation, suggesting a truly private provision of services. 


The Service Population 

Clients of the respondent providers are diverse in age, with nearly a quarter under the age of twenty. They also 
appear to be in compromised health; only a third are distinguished by providers to be in good health, with a 
sixth reported as having a disability. Almost 30 percent are employed and an estimated majority receive some 
type of help from government-sponsored assistance programs, suggesting serious problems in the adequacy 
of the clients' income, whether drawn from the labor force or the public assistance system. 


The Scope of the Need 

Over 97,600 people, including 22,500 persons under 20 years old. are served in an average week by the survey 
respondents, who represent an estimated 18 percent of all private emergency service providers in Michigan. 
Using this premise. It is entirely possible that 542.000 people request some type of assistance from private 
emergency service providers in Michigan each week, including nearly 125,000 children. Even assuming a 
degree of dupiication-that some individuals or families may receive several services in a single week, and the 
caseloads reported by the respondents therefore reflect the number of requests to which diey respond each 
week and not an unduplicated count of people-the need is extensive and almost overwhelming these private 
organizations. 

The requests of the private system are in addition to the 9,900 people served in an average week directly 
through the public emergency services system. Since it s estimated by the respondent providers that public 
sources represent, on average, 39 percent of their funding, public funds are supporting somewhat less than half 
of the privately delivered services in the state each vmk. Significantly, private providers report that they are 
experiencing increases in requests for first-time assistance, as well as for repeat assistance, and many have 
been forced to impose restrictions on how often needy people can be served. 
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The Current Service Limitations 

Eight in ten respondent providere have needed to ibnlt the servlcee they provlda at eome point, with nearty a 
third forced to limit services routinely or frequently. Of those providers that do Kmit services, most (72%) either 
serve fewer people or reduce the amount of services availaMe to each dient The remainder el^er Horten 
hours to allow for fewer requests, cut down on staff time for responding to requests, or change agency policies 
to restrict eligibility to fewer persons In r>eed. Seven in ten respondents are forced to turn people away. Those 
reporting that they are unable to serve all those In rwed Indicated that they turn away between 1 and 500 
persons per month, depending on the size of the agency and the scope of Ns services. Over 40 percent of 
thoee denied services are turned away because the agency or congregation has reached Ns capacNy and 
cannot offer more assistance. 


Urban and Rural DIfferencea 

Due to the significant variance in economic base throughout the state, and the access problems inherent in one 
setting or the other, f^ate emergency service provision varies In s number of ways deperKfent upon whether 
the location Is urban or rural. Rural respondents report providing more sheNer and uUilty aenrices, while urban 
providers report food assistance as their meet fr^ueritty provided service. More clients in rural areas are 
estimated to be employed, and even though they appev to be older, they are In bettor health on average than 
their urban counterparts. Although providers throughout the state are forced to limit services, those In rural 
areas must do H more often. Rural re^Mnderrts are also more deperKtont on pubUc funding arxl will, therefore, 
be harder hN as tt continues to dedtne; thus, less than tan percent of the rural providers feel they have the ablHty 
to respond to additional needs, compared to a more optimiatic thirty percent of urban reepoi^nts. 


Trends and Future Projoctfone 

The trend for the respondent providers has been an overvrhelmlng focrease in requests for all types of 
emergency assistance, coupled with decreases in furfoing from all sources public and private. An attitude of 
pessimism exists regarding the availability of additional flnar>cial support to meat the growing oommunNy need. 
Most providers report that their communities are willing to assist In efforts to address addItfortaJ demand but are 
simply unable to do so. 
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Update: 19^ Statu Report of Private EmergeiBcy 
Scrricee Providtfv hi Michigan 

The Michigan League for Human Services periodically suiVeyt private emergency servios providers 
to assess service trends and potential problem areas; and to collect infonnatiOQ diat will focus the 
League’s ^yities as an advocae for this pi^tuladon of providers ai^ the persons who dqiend <xi 
them for dieir basic needs. The League complered five surveys of ptbvideii during the past dwat^ 
The fits two, completed in I9fl3 and 1984, evaluated die tmpaa the state’s deepest recession in 
over half a century and severe federal fuiu^g cuts to assistance programs in the states. 

Seven years latu, in 1991, findings from a diird stiidy were published in a mmogi^ e ntitfed , "More 
Water in the Soup: A Status Report of Private Emergency Service Providers in Michigan.” The next 
year, ahile assessing the inqiact of severe {xognuixmatic cuts in Michigan, including the elimination 
of the General Assistance (GA) program and drastic changes limiting the scope of publicly ^ded 
emergency assistance, a survey providers in tbe ^vate sector was again undertaken. This fifth 
survey was completed in tbe Spring of 1994 snd cmicinued to focus on the c h a n ging role of ^vate 
emergency service providen durkigaa era of constricting govemmeat siqipost for human services. 

Random sampling was not possible for these studies because there is no conqirehensive statewide list 
of private emergency service providers from which a sample can be drawn. For tbe 1994 survey, 
questioonaiies were mailed to 660 private em er g e ncy services providers in Michigan using die same 
data base ss was used in die League’s 1991 snd 19S^ studies. Of these 660 providen, 145 letumed 
usable questiannaires. Forty>sut counties are represented in tbe returns, w^ large numbers from 
Wayne, Oakland, and Kern Counties. The contacts were made in die winter and early spring of 1994. 

Over one-third of the respondent providers had been estshlishcd since 1980, possibly reflecting the 
low number of survey lespondena from religiously affiliated organizations compared to earlier 
surveys. Aldtough die reU^ous community hM traditionally been a nu^or provider of emergency 
services, only about a quarter of the 1994 survey respondents appeared to be affiliated with a religious 
organization (excluding the Salvation Army). Well over half of the respondents reported having no 
larger (Kganizational affiliation. 

A wide range of service provisitMt exists among respondent orga n izat i ons: from 1 or 2 people 
assisted each week by some rural providen to up to 5,000 per week in tbe largest agencies. 
Respondent (xoviders around the state tend to be tmall; 50 peiceot serve 30 or fewer people each 
we^ and oidy 7 percent serve more than 500. Smaller agmcins tend to be much more vtdnerable 
to funding pr^lems and other barriers to providing services. 

Because respondents do -not come from a reodomly drawn sample of all of the st^’i private 
emergency service piovideis, results should oot be generalized to all private providers m Michigan. 
Given this qualification, results do allow ctmclusions regarding the experience of different types of 
providers in dieir ongo^ attempt to meet community needs. 


Michigsui League for Human Services 

300 North Washington Square • Suite 401. Lansing, Ulchlgan 48933 • (617)467*5436 
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Findings 


I. ShsUer related requests increased since 1992 as have those for specialized counseling services; 
requests for odter services have remained stable. 

While many different services are provided by the respondent group of agencies, food boxes (66%), 
clothing (58%), shelter (52%), and assistance with heat and utilities (47%) are the most frequently 
mmdoned services provided in 1994. The types of services requested have remained relatively stable 
over time, with the exception of a recent incre^ in shelter-related requests. Many agencies also 
provide specialized counseling services that go well beyond the traditional substance abuse, mental 
illness, or family counseling, such as counseling for the homeless and creation of age appropriate 
support groups. The respondents represent a wide variety of service capacity. Often due to the 
provision of emergency shelter, many of the agencies operate long hours~one>half are open longer 
than eight hours a day, and one-third serve people more than five days a week. Most of the agencies 
provide information and referral services, suggesting that many are in regular communication with 
other providers in dieir geographic area. 


2. Volunteers replaced paid staff in many emergency centers; staff cutbeuks reflect the centers* 
strategies to cope with changing service needs and inadequate resources. 

Hieit is a large ucilizaiion of volunteers by providers; over 80 percent of all persons working in the 
emergency centers arc unpaid. The 145 resportdents employ nearly 1,500 full-time and ove^ 1,000 
part-time employees. They also receive the help of over 1 1 ,200 volunteers. Increasing the overall 
number of staff and volunteers was necessary over the last few years to cover the higher number of 
hours open, as the resources with which to pay staff or cover additional expenses did not necessarily 
follow die increase in need. In one in five of the centers, paid staff positions had been recently 
replaced with volunteers. 

Providers rely on a variety of funding sources, which appear to have shifted since the early 1990s. 
Respondents have reduced their reliance on government and private contributions; in the 1992 survey. 
42 percent of respondents' funds came from government sources while 43 percent resulted ^m 
private donatiems. In 1994, these same provkleTs reported shares of 35 percent and 27 percent, 
respectively. Reliance on foundations seems to have increased in the last few years, rising :^m 4.2 
percent of agency budgets in 1992 to 7.2 percent in 1994. Reliance on foundations, however, is 
usually short lived since most do not fund the on-going provision of services. Other funding sources 
include the United Way and fees for service where appropriate. 


Trend In Funding Sourcee 
by Pecent of Total Budget 
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3. ShtUtn ttrve proponionaufy more young and elderfy individuals; almost half of those seeking 
an emergency bed and mmU are under 20 or over 60 years of age, 28 percent and 20 percent 
respectivefy. 

Age distribution differs for persons reliant on emergency shelter than for those receiving assistance 
from other types of emergency services; shelters report serving a greater number of the young and 
the elderly. Twenty-e^t percent of those assisted by shelters are under the age of 20, compared to 
23 pocent in all emergency centers (consistent with that of previous surveys); more striking is the 
fact that one in five persons helped by shelter provider are over the age of 60, compared to only 13 
percent in the generd population of persons assisted. 


4. Pew people using emergency shelter services are reported to be in good health. One in four 
are reported to be disahUd; over half have health problems, continuing earUer trends. 

Respondent providers report that over 60 percent of the persons they serve are either in moderate or 
poor health, or are disabled in some way; only 38 percent appear to be in good health. In shelters, 
only one in four are reported to be in good he^th, and nearly one-quarter are reported to be disabled 
(compared to 13.6% disabled in the general populwon of persons assisted). 


5. fhf employment rate among persons needing help with meeting their basic needs remains stable 
at 30 percent, with a large than of such workers in part-time employment. 

One-third of their clients are estimated by providers to be working, with the majority of the employed 
estimated to be involved in part-time employment. Another third are reported to be actively seeking 
work. This one-third employment rate has remairted relatively stable over time, with only a slight 
improvement over prior findings in the latest survey. This may be a result of the improved Michigan 
economy over the last year and the proliferation of part-time and temporary work. In addition to the 
constancy over time in the employment rate of emergency providers' clients, the fact that many 
workers need emergency services in spite of being employ^ also continues over time. Whai is 
noteworthy here is not the constancy in employment rates during the past two years, but that so many 
people who are working carmot meet their basic needs with their earnings. 


6. People receiving public income support are a decreasing share of those being served by private 
emergency centers. 

Respondents reported that over 60 percent of the people they served were currently receiving public 
assistance-somewhat less than the 73 percent of clients in 1992. The lower figure may be due to 
several factors, including the increasing number of providers who limit services to only those persons 
who can verify that they have been refused assistance by the local Department of Social Services. 
Virtually all respondent providers indicated that former GA clients continue to ask for emergency 
help— a population no longer receiving public income support ^m the state. 


7. Piiit^quests for services are up, parriculariy in some geographic arras; repeat requests have 
stabilized ^e to provider disallowance of second requests. 

Nearly 25,000 people are served each week by this group of 145 providers, with over 5,300 under 
the age of 20. Most respondents are experiencing an increase in the number of persons served, 
primarily as the result of an increase in first requests. The number of repeat requests has somewhat 
stabiliz^— a stabilization due in part to the policy of many providers (two-thirds) to disallow repeat 
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requests within s specified time period. A larger share of respondent providers based in Grand 
Rapids and Saginaw reported an increasing demand for services. Roughly one-fourth of all persons 
receiving services are in need of additional servkes from the same provider within a month, with the 
request either for the same service as provided before, or another service available from the 
emergency ceattr. 

For the fifty-nine providers completing both the 1991 and 1994 surveys, the average weekly number 
of people served fell from 327 to 274, with many factors contributing to the reduced number of 
people receiving help. Some centers established new eligibility criteria that exclude many people who 
would form^y have been served. Some eliminated die use of waiting lists. Others pla<^ new 
restrictions on the services themselves; for example, they further limited the number of times 
assistance can be provided within a given time frame. 

8. Pwvidtn* mtifor atffustmiU to eopt with inereastd domand and diminishing resources has been 
to limit ^ kftl of sendees and the freguetsey cf assistance, and to a^fy tighter eUgihUity criteria. 

Due primarily to limited resources, many centers are forced to routinely restria services-one-quarter 
of the respondents routinely or frequently limi^ services in the six months prior to the survey, and 
two-thirds restricted repeat services. Sixty percent of the providers limit fo^ assistance to once a 
month and 31 percent to once every four months. Help with rent or utilities, for those that restrict 
repeat visits, is generally limited to once a year for the majority of respondent providers. 

Two of five respondents place ttscrictions on the populations eligible for help. In past surveys, the 
most ftequently reported eligibility limitation was the strict focus of services on people whose 
particular needs matched an agency's service mission (for example, domestic violence). In 1994, 
many respondents also limit their services to those who can verify that they have been denied help 
elsewhere, or that they have not been sanctioned by the Depaitment of Social Services. Providers 
report that they often refuse services to people who have not first applied for D5S or other state or 
festally ftind^ programs. Respondents also use other private providers, such as the Red Cross or 
the Salvation Army, as eligibility screens in some communities. 


CoDclusioB 


Tieneb and Provider Proiections 

Most providers (roughly two-thirds) have increased dieir reliance on volunteers, and over one-fifth 
use volunteers for the functions formerly provided through paid employees. These staffing decisions 
could reflect funding availabUity and shifting resources. Respondent providers are relying much more 
heavily on "softer" funding sources, experiencing decreasing support from public sources and from 
private donors. These funding shoitfalls have been offset to some degree by foundation funding and 
additional fees for services where applicable. 

There is increasing demand for shelter-related services, including appliances, furnirure, financial 
assistance to prevent evictions, foreclosures or utility shut-offt, emergency shelter, wanning centers 
(daytime shelter), counseling for the homeless, and weaiherizarion. Takm together, these requests 
seem to indicate broadly occurring destabilized housing situatiorts. These services are expensive to 
provide and some, such as ftnanciil assistance or weatherization, often have strict eligibility 
requirements and are most likely to have waiting lists. Even given this increased demand for 
particular services, less than 15 percent of respondents reported adding new services in the past year 
to accommodate such specific requests. 
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Providers were fairly optimistic about the future, but cautioned that they will continue to limit the 
services available. While this was accomplished throu^ tightening of eligibility factors in the past 
few years, that particular strategy was not mentioned for future problem-solving. The way 
respondents predicted they would make future adjustments was most often through limiting the level 
of a service provided (for example, fewer shelter nights available per month, or a lower cap on 
payments to help with rental assistance) and further restrictions of repeat assistance. 

Environmental Factors 

Many environmental factors serve to place people at risk of needing emergency assistance. 
Michigan’s economic restructuring coupled with its cyclically dysfunctional economy has resulted in 
a substantial loss of well-paying jobs in the manuf^miring industry; those opportunities have been 
replaced with employment in service or other low-wage indusDrics. The value of the minimum wage 
is at its lowest since the 1960s and the costs of shelter consume an enormous share of many 
individual and fomily incomes. The percentage of households owning their own homes declined over 
the 1980s and on average, renters pay a subs^dally higher portion of their income on housing than 
owners. According to the 1990 Census, over 36 percent of all Michigan renters paid at least 35 
percent of their income for housing costs. Based on d>e Fair Market Rent guidelines, families assisted 
by the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program are spending at least 70 percent 
of their cash assistance on housing. 

State and federal responses to these problems continue to fall far short of the actual need. Outreach 
for the food stamp program is woehilly lacking, and all cash assistance to non-disabled non-aged 
single persons and childless couples was eliminated with the abolishment of the General Assistance 
program. Low levels of support to families with children through the AFDC program and an increase 
in the number of working-poor families has resulted in periodic reliance on emergency assistance for 
these families' basic necessities. 

In 1991, a series of changes and reductions occurred in Michigan's social services programs. Funding 
for the DSS fell by 15.6 percent from fiscal years 1991-1992, the largest single-year reduaion in the 
department's history, "nie General Assistance (GA) and Job Start Programs were eliminaied. and 
services formerly provided through the Emergency Needs and GA Medical Programs were sharply 
cunailed. Emergency assistance expenditures were reduced by 70 percent over that year and the 
much more Limited state program to assist with crises, the State Emergency Relief program, helped 
only 15,170 families in 1992, down from 57,848 in 1991. 

In November of 1991, following the termination of GA to 83,000 adults and the transformarion of 
the Emergency Needs Program (ENP) into the much more limited State Emergency Relief program 
which together removed roughly $290 millicNi annually in state assistance to vulnerable populations, 
the state s^proached the Salvation Army to administer a coordinated statewide emergency shelter 
program. Since that dme. the Salvation Army receives funding from the state and distributes it to 
panicipadng shelter providers. This program's funding was intended to develop new shelter beds 
rather than to support existing services; centers participating in the program were required to 
guarantee shelter for anyone coming to them for help-essentially to institute a "no refusal" policy. 
The funding supports shelter and meals only; no supportive services are provided. In fisc^ year 
1993, the Salvadon Army contract with the state was for $7.5 million. 

Over time, Michigan's private emergency services providers have had to absorb repeated and sudden 
increases in demands for services due to cyclical recessions and/or policy changes at the state and 
federal level. These demands have forced agencies to find ways to conserve scarce and often 
shrinking resources and to redirect their energy to best meet the needs of their communities. These 
survey results show that agencies continue to report increased demand for services from individuals 
who formerly were eligible for publicly funded assistance. Providers conserve their resources by 
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establishing priorities which serve to limit the populabons eligible for help and the services available 
to them, ^spondem providers indicate relative success in their attempts to redirect their agency’s 
services and priorities. This success was not easily attained nor without cost: it was bom out of 
compromises that left emergency centers with fewer employees, fewer people helped, and a 
potentially less secure funding bak. Unmet need results as people are turned away. 

Hopefully, die decade ahead will be one of rebuilding a secure base for Michigan’s private sector 
emergency service providers. To accomplish this, the environmental factors contributing to 
individuals’ and families’ inability to meet Aeir basic needs must be addressed, and an appropriate 
role for the public sector in meeting people’s needs developed as a part of that rebuilding. 

• jiiivay 
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Appendix A 


Comparison of 1992-1994 Responses 
from the 

Surveys’ Core Group of Respondent Emergency Services Providers* 


These agencies reported a drasdc change in hours open for service, from an average of 2.3 hours each 
day to an average of nearly 12 hours. This change suggests the addition of shelter services in many 
of these agencies — partially due to expansions resulting from the Salvation Army’s contract to 
encourage new shelter bed development. 

Overall, 38 percent increased the number of volunteers used in their agencies; this group of agencies 
was much more likely to replace existing staff with volunteers, as nearly half of them did compared 
to only one-fifth of all agencies in the 1994 survey. Funding changed fairly dramatically for these 
agencies over this short period of time. Although public funding remained stable, going from 46 to 
48 percent, funds from the United Way fell from nearly 11 percent of an agency’s budget to 4.6 
percent in 1994. 

The number of individuals provided services was reduced substantially over the past two years, 
possibly related to a decrease in funding and demand for more expensive services. These 29 agencies 
served a total of 18,487 individuals during a typical week in 1992. In 1994, that.number had fallen 
to 10,052. Agencies increased their services to people who are unemployed and not looking for work 
and to part-time workers. The percent of people seen by the 29 providers who are also on public 
assistance fell from 75 percent to 61 percent. 

In 1992, none of the 29 agencies repotted that they would utilize the strategy of shortening hours to 
save on resources, but in 1994 one in four reported having done so. The agencies’ current strategies 
rely less on tightening eligibility criteria for services, and more on limiting die level of services 
provided to each needy person. 

Although the overall survey respondents seemed relatively positive about the future, this group of 
agencies is more pessimistic than the responding providers as a whole, and more pessimistic than they 
were in 1992; only 13 percent feel they will be ^le to handle new requests for assistance, compared 
to 53 percent in 1992. 


A group of twenty-nine service providers responded to the last two surveys undertaken by the 
League. Provider responses to the latest survey in 1994 were compared to their responses 
to similar questions used in a survey completed in 1992. As providers of emergency services 
are often in flux, it is useful to compare the responses of the same sample over lime to further 
collaborate the responses of the larger survey population. 


ijcurveyjnr 
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Appendix E 


A Profile of the Children In the AFDC Program - Michigan, 1004 


How many chlldron dopond (or all or part of thair support on this aaalatanea program? 

In an average month between October I993 end September 1994. 421 ,245 ol Michigan's children 
were receiving subsistence support through the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program Each 
month, about 5,900 children and their parents left the system, and about 5,200 other children came into It 


How old ara theaa chlldran? 

Three and under 35 6% 

Four and five year olds: 15 2% 

Six through tiMive years old: 33 6% 

Thirteen to seventeen: 15.0% 

Eighteen and nineteen year old high schoolers: 0 5% 


Who do they live wHh? 

One parent (usually their Mom)-e2.6% 
Two parents-15 4% 

In a foster care arran9sment-2 0% 


Where do they llvef 

I About half (52.4%) live In Southeast Michigan in Wayne. Oakland or Macomb County For 
companson purposes, these three large urban counties hold 42.1% of the state’s population. 

t Another fifth (20.9%) live In the other six Michigan counties which have a large metropolilBh area 
These counties hold 20 8 % of overall population 

• Somewhat lurai counties, but those with a small city, are home to 17.6% of AFDC children; 
25.7% of Michigan's residenls live in these counties 

t In very rural counties, 6 8% of the children reside. These 49 counties hold 1 1 .5% of the total 
state population. 


What alia are their tamlllat? 

One parent and one child 42 5% 
A parent and two chUdran: 30.2% 
Four or more children 101% 
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Wtft mount •/* tvaUtbl* 10 ooeh child? 

f t4.BS m diract (upport (cash) a day. $146 a month-ragardlass of aga-if the child is living with 
his/her param. 

• $2 30 in food stamps a day (77 cants a meal), $69 a month 

t $45 07 1 day-$i.352 a month-if the ch5d is In a foster care arrangamant 

$ $78.27 a day ($2,378 a month) t the ehiid Is in a State Ward and Board setting 

$ Health care services through the Medicaid managed care system of $459 a year. 

$ 11 . 6 % of children get a subsidy to help with their housing costs. 

$ An indistinguishable number of their families get assistance with child care costs-diractly If their 
parent is in a training program, indirectly as a deduction ftom the famitys earnings before their grant amount 
is reduced If the parent is employed 

Mtan ffvfrig costs ere ouppoood «s be eoverad by Ae cash aas/staoce (be ehlHfo family raeefves7 

The $435 on average that a family receives for a month has to cover their rent, their utilities, their 
food costs not covered by food stamps (roughly one-third of an economy food plan under the program's 
design), their peper products and hygiene items, their clothing, their traittpoftation, the children's school 
supplies, and die fama/s miseetaneous oosts-eueh as the ooeaaional household Hem or birthday gift. 

For the child with a parani who can get a parttime Job-about one-fourth of AFDC families in the 
1964 upsurge in Michigan's eoonomy-the family wotJd be allowea to ksap an addttional $200 a month in 
gross earnings to take care of the above expenses as well as to cover •teir income and Social Security 
tanas and other axpenees of employment, tf the famitys earnings coma to mofa than $200 aflar any child 
ears deduction, the famly car 20% of the remainder before the umt has their AFDC supplement 
reduoed: hoeaver, low wage partUme employment appears to be the lot of many of these children's 
parents. 


Sourees: Michigan Oapartmanl cf Social Senrtoae, AssMtanca Ftaymenfa SMbsblcs. Jk/na 7894 $ Ctcfober 
1994, “Monthly Trend Report of Kay DSS Statistics.* September 1894. and Piegmm SfabsOcs. Fiscal 
1993: and Commiltae on Ways and Maans. U.S. Housror R apra ae nl s tivas. Ovanseiiv of EntWamenf 
Pmgmna, Omen Book 1994, Tabla 10-27, p. 401, Table lO-sa. p. 416 and Table Ib-ie, p.801. 


C afc ula t lon s by the Michigan League for Human Sarvtoes 
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H.R. 4; The Social and Economic Costs of Leaving Icnmiarants 
Without a Safety Net 


By Karen Narasaki 
Executive Director 

National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 
Gen Fujioka 

Assistant Managing Attorney 
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The National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium (NAPALC) 
is a non-partisan organization representing the legal and civil 
rights of our nation's 7,3 million Asian Pacific Americans through 
public education, public policy analysis, and litigation. The 
Asian Law Caucus, Inc. one of NAPALC' s founders, has for the past 
twenty years provided direct legal services to thousands of low 
income families and seniors in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
NAPALC' s other founding organizations are the Asian Pacific Legal 
Center of Southern California and the Asian American Legal Defense 
and Education Fund in New York City. 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 

While there are many issues raised by the range of proposals 
generally described as "welfare reform” we focus our attention in 
this testimony on Title IV of H.R. 4, the Personal Responsibility 
Act. In addition to making blind, elderly, and disabled immigrants 
ineligible for Supplemental Security Income, H.R. 4 proposes to 
deny legal immigrants access • to virtually all other federal 
assistance and programs. 

This proposal to remove our nation's social safety net for 
immigrants is both unfair and counterproductive. The net economic 
contribution of immigrants to the United States clearly outweighs 
the limited cost of services provided to them.’ Immigrants have 
played a vital role in creating new businesses in our country, 
paying far more taxes than they receive in government services.^ 
Non-citizen immigrants have also made immeasurable non-economic 
contributions and sacrifices to this nation. For example, they 
have served and their sons have served with distinction and also at 
extraordinary human cost in the defense of this country.^ 

Denying nutrition, medical care, job training, educational 
assistance, and other services solely on the basis of non-citizen 
status ignores the contributions of immigrants to this country. 
The denial of services to immigrants in their hour of need can only 
drive more families into homelessness and intractable poverty. 

In short. Title IV of H.R. 4 is anti-immigrant and anti- 
opportunity. The legislation sends the message to legal immigrants 
that if you become disabled or you lose your job, no matter how 
hard you may have worked, this country will deny to you and your 
family the safety net provided to all other Americans. This 
message is contrary to our recent history of bi-partisan consensus 
on the positive contributions that immigrants make to this 
country.^ 


TITLE IV OF H.R. 4 IS NOT WELFARE REFORM 

The denial of federal assistance to immigrants contained in 
Title IV of HR 4 goes far beyond what should properly be considered 
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"welfare reform." Title IV will deny to inunigrants all eligibility 
to over sixty government programs, including job training, public 
health immunizations, programs for seniors, college loans, and 
school lunches. The only persons exempted from the ban on services 
to immigrants are persons over the age of 75 who have resided in 
the U.S. for five or more years and refugees for up to six years 
from their admission into the U.S. 

Aside from these exceptions, the ban on immigrant eligibility 
under Title IV is total and absolute. The proposal makes no 
accommodation for individual hardship or unanticipated 
circumstances. Nor does the legislation draw any distinction 
between legal and illegal immigrants. The result is a policy which 
is as misdirected as it is draconian. 


IMMIGRANTS NEED A SAFETY NET TOO 

Contrary to popular mythology, immigrants utilize welfare 
programs at a rate generally lower than non-immigrant households of 
similar means. A recent study by Professor Frank Bean, who 
testified before this committee in 1993, found that in California, 
the state with the largest share of immigrants, poor immigrant 
households are less likely to receive public assistance than poor 
non-immigrant households . ® 

The reality is that the overwhelming majority of immigrants 
work. Indeed, immigrants participate in the work force at a higher 
rate than natives.® Nevertheless, there are circumstances in which 
immigrants do need government assistance. Immigrants are not 
immune from illness, injuries on the job, or layoffs. Immigrants 
also are not shielded from domestic violence or other crimes. 
Presumably the objective of this Congress is not to deny assistance 
in all such cases. Yet, whether intended or not, one of the 
results of H.R. 4 would be to deny any form of safety net to 
America's immigrants. 

The removal of that safety net will unquestionably result in 
great human injury and social costs. For example, last year this 
Congress approved legislation with broad bi-partisan support 
addressing the serious problem of immigrant women being abused and 
battered by their U.S, citizen spouses. In response to many well- 
documented instances of immigrant women and their children trapped 
in horrifying circumstances, the provisions of the Violence Against 
Women Act (VAWA) enabled victims of abuse to leave violent 
marriages without fear of deportation.’ But Title IV will make the 
protections of the VAWA meaningless in many cases by denying 
federally funded shelter, legal services, and other assistance to 
the victims of abuse and their children, victims who rarely have 
any other resources of their own to survive upon leaving an abusive 
husband . ® 


BARRING IMMIGRANTS FROM PREVENTATIVE HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS IS A 
COSTLY MISTAKE 

We also urge this committee to consider H.R. 4's broad and 
costly impact on health care policy. 

Ironically, at a time when rising emergency room care costs 
are motivating private HMOs to expand preventative care services, 
H.R. 4 provides coverage only for emergency health care for 
immigrants. H.R. 4 goes farther by also denying immigrants access 
to immunizations, lead poisoning prevention programs, and a variety 
of other non-emergency health care programs. 

The negative results of this blanket approach to cutting back 
access to health care can easily be predicted. For example, the 
incidence of hepatitis is high in Southeast Asian and Pacific 
Islander communities. The social and human costs of undetected and 
untreated cases of hepatitis in these immigrant communities are 
numerous but we will consider only one aspect here. 

Without adequate prenatal care and counseling, mothers with 
hepatitis are likely to transmit the disease to their newborn 
citizen children. Once hepatitis is contracted by a child the 
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result is either death or life long chronic liver disease. 
Presently through outreach through' WIC (Women, Infants, and 
Children) and assistance from other federal programs, health 
workers are providing vaccinations to at-risk babies.* By denying 
immigrants access to WIC and non-emergency health care, Title IV of 
the Personal Responsibility Act will cripple cost effective public 
health programs such as those preventing the spread of hepatitis. 


JOB TRAINING AND ASSISTANCE IN EDUCATION PROMOTES ECONOMIC SELF 
SUFFICIENCY 

Just as cuts in non-emergency health care are inimical to 
public health, eliminating immigrant eligibility for job training 
and assistance in education is contrary to expanding economic self 
sufficiency. Here again, immigrants are no different than other 
Americans. As our economy becomes more competitive, immigrant 
workers need to be encouraged to learn new skills. But this goal 
cannot be accomplished when a significant percentage of our work 
force will be made ineligible to participate in federal job 
training or educational assistance programs. 

For instance, oyer 950,000 workers now labor in garment shops 
throughout our nation. As a result of our new trade laws it is 
predicted that at least 10,000 of these workers will be laid off 
every year as their industry and their jobs move overseas. The 
garment industry is characterized by low wages, an immigrant 
workforce, and extremely low job security. Sound economic policy 
would provide job training and language skills to these workers so 
they may move on to other employment and increase their 
productivity. Post -secondary education is particularly important 
as our industries demand greater skills. Yet, exactly when our 
economy needs more skilled labor. Title IV of H.R. 4 would deny 
federally assisted job training and post -secondary educational 
assistance to all immigrants. 

The discriminatory provisions of H.R. 4 are shortsighted and 
ill -conceived. To prevent poverty, “welfare reform" needs to be 
rooted in sound economic policy. Our country needs to support the 
training and development of our workforce, but H.R. 4 does the 
opposite. By restricting access to education and job training H.R. 
4 limits opportunity. This can only deepen the impoverishment of 
our newest of Americans and aggravate racial relations. 


MAINTAINING SERVICES TO LEGAL IMMIGRANTS IS GOOD NATIONAL POLICY 

While at this time NAPALC does not endorse any current 
proposals to reduce access to public services by immigrants, we 
note that H.R. 4's total ban on immigrant access is far more 
draconian than other proposals with similar objectives. The 
proposal's blanket ban on immigrant eligibility makes no allowance 
for individual circumstances, including cases where immigrants are 
the victims of abuse, violence, or circumstances beyond their 
control . 

Nor does the proposal address what we shall do with those 
permanent residents who have become too ill or infirm to work if no 
government program can assist them. We cannot imagine that 
Congress's intention is to allow the aged, blind, and disabled to 
starve in our streets, provided that those starving are not 
citizens . 

In addition to overlooking the certain negative effects of 
Title IV, H.R. 4 apparently does not weigh the future social and 
economic benefits which may accrue from today's modest investment 
in school lunches and other social programs. 

All around us we have living proof of the positive results of 
sound social investment in our communities. We rarely have to look 
far for such examples. At the Asian Law Caucus in San Francisco, 
one of the fine law students who assisted in researching issues for 
this testimony recounted to us that her family arrived in this 
country as refugees from Vietnam in 1975. For years her mother and 
her brothers and sisters lived in federally subsidized housing as 
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they waited for the release of her father from a political 're- 
education' camp. Our intern recalls the free school lunches and 
other assistance programs that helped her family survive. Her 
family has now long been off public assistance. Her mother is a 
public health nurse. Her sister is a pharmacist and this fall her 
brother will be enrolling in medical school. They are now all U.S. 
citizens . 

If H.R. 4 has been in effect in 1975 our legal intern's family 
would have been ineligible for assistance long before her father 
was released by the Vietnamese government and before her family was 
able to become self supporting. We all would have been poorer as 
a result. 


Notes : 

1. As the Speaker of the House Newt Gingrich recently stated, 
"legal immigration has given America many of its most dynamic and 
creative citizens, and I think we would be a very, very self- 
destructive country if we sent negative signals on legal 
immigration . " 

2. Michael Fix and Jeffrey S. Passel, Immigration and Immigrants. 
Setting the Record Straight . (1994) Washington, D.C., Urban 
Institute, p. 60. 

3. See e.g., Commission on Wartime Relocation and Internment of 
Civilians, Personal Justice Denied . (1982), pp. 253-60. 

4. See, U.S. Commission on Immigration Reform, U.S Immigration 

Policy; Rescorinq Credibility . (1994), pp. xxiii, 128-29 

(bipartisan commission recommending against "any broad categorical 
denial of public benefits to legal immigrants") . For an economic 
perspective on immigration during President Reagan's Administration 
see. Council of Economic Advisors, The Economic Report of the 
President . (1986) , p. 222 ("the net effect of an increase in the 
labor supply due to immigration is to increase the aggregate income 
of the native-born population") . 

5. San Francisco Chronicle, "Immigrant Reliance on Welfare 
Questioned" (June 2, 1994) . 

6. U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of International Labor 
Affairs, The Effects of Immigration on the U.S. Economy and Labor 
Market . (1989), p. 188. 

7k One of the VAWA's provisions provides for battered women 
immigrant women who are married to U.S. citizens or lawful 
permanent residents to gain legal status on their own without 
having the abusive husband file the initial papers. This allows 
these victims of violence to leave abusive situations without fear 
of deportation. Violence and Women Act , Pub. L. No. 103-322, Title 
IV, Sec. 40701. 

8. The example of battered immigrant spouses is illustrative of 
why the option of naturalization does not make citizenship a 
sensible criteria for eligibility for government assistance. In 
order to become eligible for naturalization, generally legal 
immigrants must have resided in the U.S. for a minimum of five 
years and must pass a test in English. For many immigrants who 
work long hours with limited opportunity to study, the language 
test is an insurmountable barrier. Also, naturalization is only an 
option for adults. Immigrant children under the age of eighteen 
cannot become naturalized citizens. (R. Patrick Murphy, Ed., 1994 - 
95 Immigration and Nationality Law Handbook , pp. 493-504) . In 
addition to the substantive barriers, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service has a long backlog in processing 
applications for citizenship. For example, in Los Angeles an 
applicant eligible for naturalization must wait approximately two 
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years before they are even offered an interview by the INS. 
(Interview with Bill Hing, Professor of Law at Stanford University 
(February 1, 1995)). Obviously/ a battered spouse or someone 
stricken by some unanticipated illness or injury cannot wait to 
complete the naturalization process in order to access essential 
social services . 

9. Asian Pacific Islander Health Coalition, California Asian 
Health Issues in the 1990a (report to the California Commission on 
Economic Development, 1990), pp. 51-55. 

10. See, New York Times, “Jeans Makers Flourish on Border," 
(September 29, 1994) pp. Cl, C13; Los Angeles Times, "Sweatshops 
Expanding into Orange County," (November 26, 1989), pp. Al, A38. 

11. See e.g., U.S. General Accounting Office, Garment Industry: 
Efforts to Address the Prevalence and Conditions of Sweatshops 
(1994) , pp. 3, 13-14. 
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TESTIMONY OF LINDA H. LANGELE AND CARROLL D. MOORE 
NATIONAL ASSOCUTION OF DISABILITY EXAMINERS 


On behalf of the National Association of Disability 
Examiners, I am pleased to present this statement for 
the printed record of the January 27, 1995 hearings on 
welfare reform. 

First, please permit me to give you some background 
information on our association. NADE is a professional 
association whose membership includes individuals engaged 
in all aspects of the social security and supplemental 
security income disability programs. Although the majority 
of our members are employed in the DDSs, our membership 
also includes physicians, attorneys, advocates, 
rehabilitation counselors and others interested and involved 
in disability evaluation. The diversity of our membership 
provides us with a unique perspective on the disability 
program . 

We are concerned about what is happening with the 
childhood disability program which resulted from the 
Supreme Court's decision in Zebley v. Sullivan. We share 
the concerns expressed by educators and others that 
providing SSI payments to children may, in some cases, 
cause harm. There is a growing body of evidence that 
what was intended as beneficial payments for the needs 
of these children may in fact be an abuse of the system 
and possibly outright fraud. 

The volume of applications for SSI disability payments 
to children have had a significant impact on the disability 
program. Not only have applications increased dramatically, 
but these claims almost always require more documentation 
than most adult claims and from a wider variety of sources, 
many of whom are not familiar with the SSX program or 
who, for whatever reason, are unwilling to provide 
information. 

Our association developed a position paper on the 
SSI program for children with disabilities in late 1994. 

A copy of that paper is included with this statement 
as an attachment. 

As we stated in the position paper "unrestricted, 
unmonitored cash benefits unrelated to the identification 
of any financial need created by the disability, are 
not conducive to maximizing the child's growth and 
development, and may, in fact, be counter productive." 

We believe that the Congress should pass legislation 
to restrict cash payments and substitute a voucher system 
for as many services as are possible. There should also 
be a family cap established on the amount of monthly 
benefits any one family entity can receive. 

The 103rd Congress created the Childhood Disability 
Commission which Social Security is charged with appointing 
to examine the policies and needs of disabled children. 

Our association believes this is a step in the right 
direction and we have requested representation on this 
commission. 

The results of the court decision in Zebley v. Sullivan 
could not be foreseen. The astronomical increase in 
childhood disability applications, and the ballooning 
amount of payments to these children is far beyond anything 
that could have been anticipated. We believe that 
legislative action is urgent at this point to set in 
place a voucher system of payments for the medical and 
specialized needs of these children. Continued unrestricted 
granting of cash benefits to families of handicapped 
children, without an adequate monitoring system, will 
continue to produce charges of widespread fraud and abuse, 
as well as creating lifelong dependency on government 
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disability payments for many children whose conditions 
could otherwise be improved. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to submit 
this statement for the consideration of the subcommittee 
and the Congress. 


Attachment 
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nade 

POSITION PAPER 
OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISABILITY EXAMINERS 
ON 

THE SSI PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISABILITY EXAMINERS (NADE) SHARE 
THE GROWING PUBLIC CONCERN THAT THE CURRENT SSI PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN WITH 
DISABILITIES PROGRAM MAY NOT BE SERVING CHILDRENS’ BEST INTEREST. WE 
CONCUR WITH THE FINDINGS REPORTED BY THE OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL IN 
THE OCTOBER 1994 REPORT: "CONCERNS ABOUT THE PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN 
WITH DISABILITIES IN THE SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM." WE 
COMMEND THE INITIATIVE TO ESTABLISH A COMMISSION ON CHILDHOOD DISABILITY 
TO CONDUCT A "COMPREHENSIVE, CROSS CUTTING POLICY EXAMINATION OF ALL 
PROGRAMS AFFECTING CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES AND THEIR FAMILIES.” 

WE STRONGLY BELIEVE THAT NADE, REPRESENTING THE FRONT LINE WORKERS IN THE 
NATION^S LARGEST DISABILITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN, SHOULD BE REPRESENTED 
ON THAT COMMISSION. 


CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES REPRESENT SOME OF THE MOST VULNERABLE MEMBERS 
OF OUR SOCIETY. WHETHER OR NOT THERE IS EVIDENCE OF WIDESPREAD FRAUD AND 
ABUSE IN THE CURRENT SSI CHILDHOOD DISABILITY PROGRAM NO SUBSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE EXISTS TO SUPPORT THE CONCLUSION THAT GRANTING UNRESTRICTED CASH 
BENEFITS PROVIDES CHILDREN WITH THE MEANS— Off INCENTIVES—JO GROW AND 
DEVELOP, TO BECOME INDEPENDENT, AND ULTIMATELY, TO BECOME PRODUCTIVE 
MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 


CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES AND THEIR FAMILIES NEED AND DESERVE ASSISTANCE 
BEYOND THAT NEEDED BY THE GENERAL PUBLIC. TO ACCOMPLISH THAT WE BELIEVE 
THE CHILDHOOD DISABILITY PROGRAM MUST BE REFOCUSED'-MOVI NG AWAY FROM CASH 
BENEFITS TO INCREASED ACCESS TO SERVICES AND MEDICAL CARE AND, WHEN 
APPROPRIATE, FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PROVIDE FOR CARETAKER SERVICES. 


UNRESTRICTED, UNMONITORED CASH BENEFITS UNRELATED TO THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF ANY FINANCIAL NEED CREATED BY THE DISABILITY, ARE NOT CONDUCIVE TO 
MAXIMIZING THE CHILD’S GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT AND MAY, IN FACT, BE 
COUNTERPRODUCTIVE. IF CASH BENEFITS ARE RETAINED, SSA MUST BE GIVEN THE 
TOOLS AND PERSONNEL TO STRENGTHEN THEIR CURRENT MONITORING SYSTEM TO 
ASSURE THAT FUNDS ARE BEING USED TO PROVIDE APPROPRIATE TREATMENT AND 
SERVICES. AND, AT THE VERY LEAST, THE LAW AND REGULATIONS MUST BE 
CHAN6.EP_T0 ESTABLISH A FAMILY CAP ON MONTHLY BENEFITS. 


Natlonol Association of Disability Examiners 
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IN ORDER TO INSURE THE INTEGRITY OF THE PROGRAM, CONTINUING DISABILITY 
REVIEWS (CDRs) MUST BE CONDUCTED ON A TIMELY BASIS. THIS CANNOT BE DONE 
WITHOUT ADEQUATE FUNDS AND PERSONNEL. NOT TO DO SO, HOWEVER, MAY PROMOTE 
A LIFELONG DEPENDENCE ON DISABILITY PAYMENTS FOR THOSE WHOSE CONDITIONS 
COULD HAVE IMPROVED. 


ACCURATE WELL DOCUMENTED INITIAL DECISIONS ARE AS IMPORTANT TO PROGRAM 
INTEGRITY AS CONTINUING DISABILITY REVIEWS. THESE, IN TURN, REQUIRE 
COMPREHENSIVE, DETAILED AND DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION FROM THE MEDICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITIES. NADE ASKS THAT SSA INCREASE EFFORTS {INCLUDING 
PROVIDING THE TOOLS, STAFFING AND FUNDING TO THE STATE DISABILITY 
DETERMINATION SERVICES) TO EDUCATE THE MEDICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNITIES REGARDING OUR SPECIFIC DOCUMENTATION REQUIREMENTS. WE ALSO 
ASK THAT SSA FACILITATE RETRIEVAL OF DOCUMENTATION FROM SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS THROUGH SUCH INITIATIVES AS ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNIFORM NATIONAL 
FEE FOR INFORMATION FROM THESE SOURCES. 


NADE BELIEVES THE CURRENT SSI CHILDHOOD DISABILITY PROGRAM MUST BE 
CHANGED IF IT IS TO TRULY SERVE THE UNIQUE NEEDS OF CHILDREN WITH 
DISABILITIES AND THEIR FAMILIES AND PROVIDE CHILDREN WITH OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ACQUIRING THE LIFE SKILLS NECESSARY TO BECOME ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN 
SOCIETY. TO THAT END WE REQUEST: 


• NADE REPRESENTATION ON THE COMMISSION ON CHILDHOOD DISABILITY 

• THE ELIMINATION OF UNRESTRICTED CASH BENEFITS 

• INCREASED ACCESS TO SERVICES AND MEDICAL CARE FOR CHILDREN 
WITH DISABILITIES AND THEIR FAMILIES 

• ADEQUATE FUNDING AND PERSONNEL TO ENSURE THAT CDRs CAN BE 
CONDUCTED ON A TIMELY BASIS 

• INCREASED EFFORTS BY SSA TO EDUCATE THE MEDICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITIES REGARDING OUR SPECIFIC DOCUMENTATION 
REQUIREMENTS AND TO ESTABLISH APPROPRIATE COMPENSATION FOR 
INFORMATION PROVIDED. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


The National Association of Social Workers O^ASW) is the oldest and largest organization of 
professional social workers in the world. Its 155.000 members practice in settings that include 
family service agencies, mental health facilities, schools, hospitals, industry, and the justice 
system. 

On behalf of NASW's members, we welcome the opportunity to submit our comments to the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources as it once again examines the plight 
of America's needy families and how best to assure them a place in America's mainstream 
economy. 

We, as social workers, are uniquely positioned to understand the conditions that define the lives 
of people in poverty, and the effects of government intervention on the well-being of low- 
income families. Our experience suggests that, while there is no question that the existing 
welfare system falls short of meeting its goals, the Personal Responsibility Act (PRA) is not a 
viable solution. In fact, it would be a terrible mistake — for our children, for our communities, 
and for the tax-paying public. 

The PRA would deny basic income support to numerous poor families, including many in which 
parents comply with alt program rules and are willing to wmk but caimot find a job. It would 
weaken the social safety net through deep cuts in programs that provide food, cash, and housing 
assistance not only to the poor, but to the elderly and disabled. And it would do little to create 
economic opportunity for those struggling to make ends meet. 

For these reasons, and those that follow, the Natitmal Association of Social Workers vehemently 
opposes passage of the PRA. 

The PRA does little to promote self-iufBcieneir . Only a short time ago, in 198S, Congress 
passed the Family Support Act — a bipartisan bill whose underlying premise was that the best 
way to reduce reliance on welfare was to undertake a serious effort to prepare recipients for 
work. Although it is widely recognized that the Family Support Act was never fully 
implemented as planned (most states, strug^ing in the wake of the recession, were unable to 
draw down their share of the federal funds), the Act was condemned as a failure and more drastic 
alternatives were sought. 

The PRA is one such alternative. In its eagerness to promote personal responsibility, it abdicates 
public responsibility. Its approach is short-sighted and will, we believe, ultimately fail. 

A 1993 bipartisan poll* of over 1000 registered voters found that a majority (52%) of Americans 
believe the goal of welfare reform should be to help the poor get into the work force. 
Presumably, when the public says it wante welfare recipients to work, it does so with the 
expectation that they will then be in a position to cam their own keep and support their children 
with a minimum of government assistance. 

Under the PRA, this outcome is highly unlikely. 

1. Under the guise of flexibility, the PRA would leave up to each state all determinations 
regarding what services, if any, would be ofiered to prepare welfare recipients for work. 

Each day, Americans are bombarded with the message that our workers must be re-tooled 
and our young people must be better educated to succeed in a world economy marked by 
rapidly changing and increasingly sophisticated technology. Yet when it comes to welfare 
recipients, we behave as if education and training are luxuries. We offer them only the 
minimum, and often not even that. By pushing welfare recipients off the rolls and into 
the job market without ensuring them adequate preparation, the PRA's work requirement 
becomes a set-up for failure. What kinds of jobs will these individuals be equipped to 
take? How will they succeed in a competitive market? 


' Garin, G., Molyneux, G. & DiVall. L.. Public Attitudes Toward Welfare Refonn: A Summary of 
Key Resea rch Findings. Peter D. Hart Research Associates and American Viewpoint, 1993. 
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2. Tlie PRA would place a five-year lifetime limit on receipt of AFDC benefits. (States 
would have the option of imposing a two-year limit for recipients who had spent at least 
one year in a woricfare program). 

As social woikeis, we can attest to the fact that welfare recipients are a heterogeneous 
group. Some will be able to support themselves fairly readily; others will not. What will 
become of those who are unable to find w(»k, once their allotted time on AFDC has 
expired? The PRA makes no provisitHi fw them, whatsoever. Do we suppose that they 
and their hungry children will somehow disappear? Are we honestly naive enough to 
believe that cutting them off with no aid and no job will save the taxpayer money? 
Either we invest now or we pay the price later — in increased homelessness, hunger, 
emergency medical care, and crime. 

According to recent polling data^, eight out of ten Americans reject a hard-and-fast time 
limit for benefits, preferring case-by-case determinations. Furthermore, by a margin of 
seven to one, they support the provision of subsidized employment for those unable to 
find private sector jobs — a feature that is noticeably missing from the PRA’s approach. 

3. The PRA also requires that states implement a workfaie program. Recipients would be 
required to work 35 hours a week in unpaid employment, for the privilege of receiving 
their AFDC grants. No one would be exempt, even if ill, incapacitated, or caring for a 
disabled infant or child. 

Experience shows that workfare programs are expensive to operate (at least $6,000 per 
slot for administration and child care^ and are largely ineffective in improving the 
employment prospects of participating parents. Because they require work in exchange 
for benefits, rather than paying a wage, workfare programs provide no opportunity for 
participants to accumulate savings. 

Furthermore, requiring all participants to work 35 hours per week, regardless of the value 
of their benefits, means that most recipients would be working for significantly less than 
the minimum wage. In the median state, this arrangement would amount to a "wage" of 
about $2.43 per hour (compared to the fedaral minimum wage of $4.25); in Mississippi, 
it would be equivalent to an hourly "wage* of only 79 cents. Requiring recipients to 
work at such horrendously substandard wages is truly unconscionable and does little to 
reinforce the value of work. 

4. The PRA's imposition of a lifetime limit on AFDC benefits is also fundamentally 
inoongrueot with what we know alx^t patterns of welfare use. It presumes that the 
movement from welfare to work is linear — that recipients receive benefits, move off the 
rolls, and stay off the tolls in an orderiy progression. Quite the reverse is true. Even 
those who successfully enter the j<^ market often return; they cycle back and forth 
between welfare and low-wage or unsteady employment. Tlieir need for assistance is 
intermittent. 

Estimates suggest that nearly half (48%) of all families currently receiving AFDC would 
be terminated under the PRA's lifetime benefit limit*; these are people who have received 
a total of five years of AFDC, largely accumulated over several short stays. Imposing 
such a limit would leave these families, regardless of their hard work and effort, without 
a safety net; in fact, it would render all of us vulnerable. We are all subject to the 
vagaries of life; the sad reality is that, for some, adversity strikes more than once. 


* Garin, G., Molyneux, G. & DiVall. L, Public Attitudes Toward Welfare Reform: A Summary of 
, Peter D. Hart Research Associates and American Viewpoint, 1993. 


^ Congressional Budget Office, 1993. 


* Beebout, H., Jacobson, J. & Faveni, L.. "The Number and Characteristics of AFDC Recipients Who 
Will Be Affected by Policies to Time-Limit AFDC Benefits," October 1994. 
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5. There is widespread recognition that many pec^le who work earn too little to support 
their families. The PRA ignores this issue entirely. It zealously cuts recipients off the 
welfare rolls, but offers them no other vi^le source of income. If the PRA were serious 
about fostering self-sufficiency, it would take a hard and sincere look at encouraging job 
creation and increasing the earning potential and job security of those struggling to take 
part in the mainstream economy. 

The PRA*s emiAasis on illcgitimncv and teen wirtnthood Is misplaced . One of the stated 
goals of the PRA is to reduce out-of-wedlock births. This would allegedly be accomplished by 
denying assistance to children bom to yoing, unmarried mothers (under 18 or, at state option, 
under 21) and to children whose paternity has not been established. 

As social workers, we are well aware of the pn^Iems associated with premature parenting and 
the difficulties many single-parent families face. We believe, however, that welfare reform 
legislation is an inappropriate vehicle for addressing these issues and that the PRA’s approach to 
reducing teen pregnancy and out-of-wedlock births is insupportable. It will do little to solve 
the problem and will result in devastating consequences for millions of innocent children. 

1. The rise in out-of-wedlock childbearing, often associated with welfare, is a phenomenon 
that in fact is occurring throu^rout all strata of our society and throughout other western 
industrialized nations. Contrary to popular belief, two-thirds of all American women who 
give birth outside of marriage are not poo^. If we are serious about reducing out-of- 
wedlock births, we should develop a broad-based strategy rather than singling out women 
in poverty for punishment and disapproval. 

2. Similarly, the PRA's focus on teenage childbearing is out of sync with its actual role in 
welfare dependence. In fact, fewer than 1.2% of all AFDC mothers are under age IS. 
And contrary to the conventional wisdom that there is an epidemic of teenage pregnancy 
in the United States, teen births are actually dropping^. 

3. Ihose conversant with the research on developmental psychology kiM>w that many of the 
strategies typically employed to modify adult behavior are ineffective with teens. Teens 
typically believe themselves to be invulnerable and often lack the cognitive ability to 
appreciate the reality of adverse consequences. The PRA ignores this information. It 
erroneously assumes that teenagers will decide not to have children once they know that 
financial support from the government will no longer be forthcoming. 

The teenage mothers on welfare whom we, as social workers, have encountered are often 
extremely naive about their abilities, their o^witunities, and their situations. Many think 
they will have no trouble juggling a child, a yob, an education, and the assorted demands 
of daily living. It would not be at all surprising if, similarly, young people fail to 
appreciate the hardship that would result from denial of government assistance. 
Meanwhile, they will continue to have drildren, but their children will be condemned to 
poverty. 

4. Under the PRA, children bom to unmarried young mothers would be permanently barred 
from receiving benefits, unless the mother subsequently marries and her husband legally 
adopts them. The implementation of this provision would unnecessarily brand 
"illegitimate” children for life; its possible consequences border on the absurd. 

For example, if a mother has a child at age 17, both she and the child would be ineligible 
for benefits. If at age 22 she then has another child, she and the second child would be 
eligible for benefits, but her first child would not. 

In addition, this provision ^plies to all new AFDC applicants. An unmarried 22 year old 
mother and her six year old child who are receiving AFDC when the bill is implemented 
would continue to be eligible for benefits. However, if that same mother succeeds in 


’ "Welfare and Out-of-Wedlock Births,*' Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, May 1994. 

^ ’Teen Pregnancy, Welfare and Poverty: Myths v. Facts," Wider Opportunities for Women, 1994. 
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leaving the rolls, works for ten years, loses her job, and needs to reapply for assistance, 
both she and her child would be deemed ineligible. What is the message here? 

5. The PRA's provision to deny AFDC in the absence of successful paternity establishment 
would affect all unmarried mothers on welfare, regardless of age. 

Social workers recognize that early identification of Others can be important in the life 
of a child, for both financial and emotional reasons, and should be encouraged. The PRA, 
however, reaches too far. 

Children whose paternity has not been established, including those already on the welfare 
rolls, would be ineligible for benefits even if the mother is cooperating with state officials 
in their efforts to identify and locate the hither. Under federal regulations, state child 
support agencies are allowed 18 months to establish paternity after the father is located; 
some states take even longer. Under the PRA, a child would remain ineligible for 
assistance during this entire period. The well-being of mother and child would hinge on 
the efficiency of state bureaucracies whose success in establishing paternity varies widely 
(from 85% in West Virginia to a mere 3% in Oklahoma). If this provision of the PRA 
were in effect today, 29 percent of all children receiving AFDC — 2.8 million children — 
would be denied public assistance^. 

6. The PRA also includes a "family cap" or "child exclusion" provision under which children 
bom to women on welfare would be denied additional benefits. While this approach is 
often presented as an additional disin^ntive for poor women to bear children out of 
wedlo^, it is not. 

First, every state is now required by law to provide AFDC to otherwise eligible two- 
parent families. Since two-parent families may well be among those who are sanctioned 
for having additional children, the family cap will hardly discourage illegitimacy. 

Second, family cap proposals reflect the widely held — but erroneous — belief that wclf^ 
mothers have lots and lots of babies. In fact, nearly three-quarters (about 73%) of all 
welfare families contain only one or two children, no difierent from other American 
families*. 

Third, many of our country's leading researcher^ concur that AFDC benefit levels ($366 
per month in the median state) and the inaeases associated with an additional child (an 
average of $46 per month) have liRle e^e^ on the likelihood that a woman will have 
another child. 

Finally, the family cap provision could well have unintended and perveise consequences. 
Specifically, the PRA would deny benefits to children bom to women currently receiving 
welfare or who received welfare at any lime during the 10 months prior to the child's 
birth. 

Consider the following: a woman has (me child and is pregnant with her second. Her 
husband deserts her. She seeks public assistance during the latter part of her pregnancy. 
Under the PRA, her newborn would be ineligible for benefits even though the child was 
conceived while the mother was married and not on welfare. Although this is clearly an 
illogical response to concerns about out-of-wedlock births and welfare dependence, it 
will have serious repercussions, further reducing the resources available to ne^y families. 


U.S. D^iartment of Health and Human Services, QMracieristics and Rnancial rirrumgtanrffg nf 
AFDC Recipients. 1992. 

* U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, Overview of F^ptitlemeni PmOT-ams, 
1994. 

’ Statement by 76 leading researchers, organized by Sheldon Danziger, professor of social work and 
public policy at the University of Michigan, with technical assistance provided by the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, Summer 1994. 
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If the PRA to enacted, chfldrea wfll be tb* caaittltks . All else aside, passage of the PRA 
would be devastating for America's children. As proposed, it would — quite literally — throw the 
b^y out with the bath water. Estimates sug^t ^ its implementation would result in the 
disqualification of over half (5 to 6 million) of those childm currently eligible for AFDC 
benefits.*^ These are innocent children who stand to be punished by their own government 
because of an accident of birth. 

This is a far cry from what the public wants or expects from "welfare refcmn." 

In addition to the various proposals that would explicitly deny benefits to selected groups of 
children, the PRA further disadvantages them by substantially reducing the programs designed 
to provide them and their fomilies with a modicum of security. 

1 . The PRA would cap total spending for basic assistance programs including AFDC, SSI, 
child support eitforcement. child care for the working poor, and low-income housing and 
repeal their entitlement status. The House Republican Conference estimates that ^)cndiDg 
for these programs would be reduced by $18 billion over three years. 

In fact, once these pn^rams are no longer entitlements, there is no guarantee that those 
in need will receive any assktaooe. Funding levels would no longer respond 
automatically to increased need during economic downturns or to increases in the size of 
the low-income population. Each state cmild determine who, ammig the needy, would 
and would not receive benefits — and those denied benefits would have no legal lecouise. 
Once a state exhausts ia annual allotment, those who fall prey to catastrophe would just 
have to wait in line. 

2 . These programs will end up having to ORnpete against each other for resources, since 
they would be subject to a single outlay cap. This would be extremely counterproductive, 
since all are designed to get poor families back on their feet again. Reductions in one 
program would only increase the need for the others. 

3 . Nutrition programs including food stamps, WIC, and the sebotri breakfesi and lunch 
programs would be consolidated into a block grant, their entitlement status repealed, and 
their combined funding levels substantially cut. 

Over half the food stamp pro gr am ^ recipients are children, the vast nu^ority of whom 
live below the poverty line. School breakfast and lunch programs and the supplemental 
feeding pro g r am for women, infents and children (WIC) were designed to lesp^ to solid 
evidence that inadexj^utfe nuCritkNial intake banns children. 

Even with current levels of funding and with entitlement status, approximately 5 million 
children under age 12 go hungry at some point each month." Actional cuts in these 
programs would only exacerbate diis tra^dy and might well increase the incidence of 
stunted growth, iron deficiency, low birthweight, and birth defects — conditioDS that have 
been linked to poor academic performance, deficits in proUem-^ving, and pom motor 
coordination. 

4 . Anticipating that the PRA would further impair the ability of many femilies to care for 
their children, it pit^xses to take the money "saved* by cutting off benefits to duldren 
of young, unmarried mothers and hand U over to states to use for orphanages, group 
homes, adoption prmDotioa, or pregrtancy prevention. 

One of the enduring values of American society is the belief that people should be 
presumed innocent until proven guilty. Poverty is not a crime. While we have developed 
mechanisms for removing children from the care of parents who abuse or neglect thm, 
we no longer omfiscate children from poor homes under the presumption that poor 


Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, Personal Respoosibilitv Aa: An Analvaiit. .Summer 1994. 
Food Research and Action Center, Cooununity Quldbood Hunger Identification Project. 
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parents are bad parents. Government should not be in the business of impoverishing 
families and then breaking them up b^use they are poor. 

What will happen to these children, once they are removed from home? The existing 
child welfare system is iU~equipped to meet the current demand of approximately 460,000 
children needing out-of-home care,*^ let alone an influx of up to ten times that number 
(those who would be denied basic cash assistance under the PRA). Foster home 
placements are in short supply, and institutional care is expensive (an estimated $30,000 
to $60,000 per child, per year).‘^ 

Furthermore, many years of research and clinical experience have led to the conviction 
that children develop best when they are given individual attention from a consistent 
caregiver. This is a standard that is hard to meet in an instimtional setting, be it an 
orphanage or a group home. On the other band, many families — even poor ones — ofren 
demonstrate amazing resilience with a little bit of help and support. 

Punting to the states Is not the answer . The PRA affords states the option of receiving their 
federal funds for AFDC, JOBS, emergency assistance, and AFDC child care in the form of a 
block grant. Other than "providing beneflts to needy families with dependent children," no 
standards would have to Ite met and no state match would be required. The Republican 
governors have suggested that this be just one of several block grants, addressing a broad 
spectrum of social service needs. 

NASW recognizes the importance of state flexibility in designing and implementing specific 
programs, but firmly believes that the federal government has a responsibility to maintain a 
viable social safety net for families who fall on bard times and those who, for whatever reason, 
are unable to compete in the current economy. 

1 . There is no question that the explosion of categorical programs has produced an array of 
confusing, conflicting, and often overlapping social services. There are indeed areas 
where carefully crafted program consolidation could be helpful in creating a more rational 
deliveiy system. 

2. Consolidation, however, should not be viewed as an oppoitunity for the federal 
government to abaiKlon its responsibility for oversight, nor to relax its demands for 
accountability. Rigorous performance standards and client protections must be built into 
any redesign of current programs. 

3. Block grants make easy targets, when budget cutting comes around. (Witness the blodt 
grants created in the early I980’s). Already, the PRA proposes a funding cut: the new 
block grant would be permanently frr^n at 103% of a state's 1994 federal AFDC 
payment. Additional cuts are sure to follow, particularly since the PRA also eliminates 
AFDC's entitlement status. 

States may welcome the flexibility, but they will soon discover that the block grant is 
inadequate to meet their local nee<b. They will then be even more hard-pressed to 
provide for the vulnerable families in their communities. 

There Is a better wav . NASW believes that the Personal Responsibility Act takes us in the 
wrong direction. Reforms should focus on changing the system — on expanding opportunity by 
removing existing bureaucratic and structural barriers that keep recipients from earning their way 
out of poverty. Reforms should not be designed to cut federal spending, scapegoat the poor, or 
punish children for the circumstances of their birth. 

Specifically, NASW recommends (be following: 


Child Welfare League of America. 

” Children's Defense Fund, Republican "Contract with America" Welfare Bill-Summary and 
Newsweek. "The Orphanage," December 12, 1994. 
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1. Provide immediate, short-term financial assistance to families that experience a break in 
earnings or a catastrophic life event, in order to eliminate their need to enter or re-enter 
the welfare system. 

2. Improve service delivery by standardizing and simplifying eligibility rules across income 
support programs, planning for manageable workloads, increasing staff qualifications and 
professional development, and upgrading management information systems and 
technology. 

3. Get serious about preparing welfare recipients for work by providing a range of 
educational, vocatio^, and job training t^^oitunities. Educational q)portunities should 
include basic literacy, English as a second language, high school, and postsecondary 
education. Job training should be sei^itive to the changing job market and the local 
economy, and should include preparing women for non-tiaditional careers. 

4. Make it feasible for recipients to engage in education and training by ensuring the 
availability of accessible, affordable, high-quality child care and elder care, including 
before- and after-school care and child care for sick children. Provide child care within 
the public school system to allow teenage parents to continue their education. Promote 
the availability of site-based child care at work, training, and educational establishments. 

5. Ensure the availability of transportation to education and training locations, places of 
employment, and child care sites. 

6. Help keep new workers in the workforce by continuing to provide support services 
including health care, child care, tnnsportation, and job coadies or on-the-job mentors. 

7. Make it possible for low-income Emilies to begin to accumulate savings by allowing 
welfare recipients to keq) more of their earnings without penalty. Increase the asset 
limitarion and the AFDC automobile allowance. 

8. Increase the minimum wage and continue to expand the earned income tax credit so that 
working parents will be able to suf^rt their hollies. 

9. Eliminate the marriage penalty under AFDC by treating two-parent families the same 
way sin^e-parent Camtiies are treated. 

10. Increase voluntary opportunities foe paternity to be established at birth. 

1 1 . Attack tceo pregnancy by providing teens with better opportunities and options and access 
to family planaing services. 

Tlie National Association of Social Workers a^neciates this opportunity to share with you our 
views on the Persona! Responsibility Act and our recommendatimis for welfare refonn. 

As you assess various cations and evaluate possible courses of action, we urge you to resist 
quick-fix, seiBatioiialist approaches and instep to deal honestly with the complexities of poverty 
and dependence. Most of we urge you to choose reforms that are responsible, constructive, 
and humane. Many lives and our country's future are at stake. 


# # # 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT 
OF 

THE NAVAJO NATION 
SUBMITTED TO 

THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OFTHE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
ON 

H.R. 4, THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 
FEBRUARY 1 . 1995 

The Navajo Nation appreciates this opportunity to provide comments on H.R. 4, 
"The Persona! Responsibility Act^ to the House Committee on Ways and Mean's 
Subcommittee on Human Resources. The Navajo Nation is pleased to take advantage of 
this important opportunity to address the unique and diverse needs of the Navajo Nation 
and other Indian tribes whose members participate in some form of federal welfare 
programs. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Navajo Nation generally supports the idea that welfare reform Is necessary; 
however; we are concerned that H.R. 4. as currently drafted, (1) does not adequately 
address how the "block-granting" principle will apply to Indian tribal governments and (2) 
does not appropriately consider the special government-to-government relationship 
between Indian tribes and the Federal government Oe. treaty obligation and trust 
responsibility). H.R. 4 proposes to reduce the size of the nation's welfare system, reduce 
out-of-wedlock births, and expand state flexibility in addressing welfare programs, but the 
Navajo Nation is deeply concerned that these proposals threaten to alter the management 
and control of some tribal welfare programs that are already administered by Indian tribes. 
Additionally, the Navajo Nation fears that H.R. 4 has the potential to hinder the Navajo 
Nation's efforts to address the welfare needs of the Navajo Nation. While the issue at 
hand is a complex one, the Navajo Nation strongly believes that H.R. 4, and any future 
congressional welfare reform proposals, must explicitly address the needs and concerns of 
Indian tribes. 

Our comments today will (1) highlight the Navajo Nation's unique socio-economic 
demographics. (2) outline the Navajo Nation's efforts to meet the needs of its people, (3) 
identify the various welfare programs that are currently administered on the Navajo Nation 
and describe their impact on Navajo welfare recipients, (4) state the Navajo Nation's view 
on the concept of Welfare Reform and <5) interpret the potential outcome of specific 
provisions included in H.R. 4 on the Navajo Nation and provide recommendations to 
improve these provisions. 

PROFILE OF THE NAVAJO NATION 

The Navajo Nation is the largest and most populous Indian tribe in the United States 
with an estimated 219,000 members. The Navajo Nation encompasses 17.5 million acres, 
spanning the states of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah - one third of all Indian lands In the 
lower 48 states. The Navajo Nation is larger than the states of Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island combined. Given our geographical 
composition, the Navajo Nation often encounters complex jurisdiction issues in regard to 
implementation of state and tribal programs, such as natural resource management, 
environmental protection and economic development. 

The Navajo Nation is a sovereign government with an expansive tripartite structure, 
composed of executive, legislative, and judicial branches. The functions of each branch of 
government are similar to that of the federal government: the legislative branch creates 
laws, the executive branch implements the laws, and the judicial branch interprets the 
laws. The Navajo Nation has a President and Vice-President (executive), who are elected 
by the Navajo people, as are the 88 members of the Navajo Nation Council (legislative), 
while the Chief Justice (judicial) is appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Council. 

Significant Demographic Information 

Although the Navajo Nation is rich in natural resources and possesses tremendous 
economic potential, socio-economic conditions on the Navajo Nation are comparable to 
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those found in underdeveloped third world countries. According to the 1990 U.S. Census, 
approximately one-half of our people residing on or near the Navajo reservation are below 
the age of 21; and the Navajo population is growing at twice the national rate. 
Additionally, in 1992, a survey published by the Department of Health and Human 
Services' Indian Health Service (IHS) reported that approximately 15 percent of the Navajo 
population is under 6 years of age and indicated that the population growth is expected to 
continue with the Navajo Nation birth rate determined at 3.25 percent. This is twice as 
high compared to the 1987 U.S. birth rate of 1.57 percent. 

Family Structure 

A majority of Navajo families maintain extended family relationships often living in 
groups which include grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins, nephews, nieces and other 
"clan-related" individuals. Navajo children are raised within this secure network of people 
whom care for them and contribute to their education and social well-being; including the 
teaching of the Navajo language, sacred Navajo traditional beliefs and observance of 
cultural values. However, this unique system of child development has begun to 
deteriorate due to the many external influences. Some Navajo families are drifting apart as 
some members must follow economic and "formal* education opportunities not available 
near their homes. 

Educational System 

The size of the Navajo reservation coupled with our population boom, demands the 
expansion and improvement of the educational system serving Navajo children. 

Educational statistics for Navajo students (such as measures of achievement) school 
completion, and college attendance) indicate performance levels far below those associated 
with America's worst urban and rural educational systems. The schools serving Navajo 
children - primarily Bureau of Indian Affairs' schools, and public schools under the 
jurisdiction of states of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah • offer inconsistent and often 
culturally-insensitive curricula, and simply do not provide Navajo students with the 
educational and social opportunities that they need and deserve. As a result, some 
Navajos who pursue higher education opportunities do not complete their institutions as 
they are either academically ill prepared, primarily due to limited English language 
proficiency or they experience difficulties in adjusting to a new disparate setting. 

To worsen matters, the Navajo Nation government and its people do not possess the 
requisite authority to address the bulk of these problems arising from the unique three-state 
geographical/jurisdictional status of the Navajo Nation. 


The Navajo Nation is characterized by unemployment levels ranging from 36 to 50 
percent depending on the season; per capita income averages $4,106; and over 56 percent 
of our people live below the poverty level. High unemployment on the Navajo reservation 
is the underlying reason that many Navajo families are disjointed as some members are 
forced to relocate to nearby urban areas to find jobs. Private-sector businesses are non- 
existent on the Navajo reservation. Family members who cannot find employment or 
provide adequate care and basic needs for their children experience stress, depression, and 
frustration. The consequences are illustrated by the increasing levels of child abuse and 
neglect, alcoholism, drug and substance abuse and depression. 

Housing Deficiency 

Currently, the scarcity of adequate housing on the Navajo Nation is at a magnitude 
that can be characterized as a "housing crisis." The Navajo Nation has determined that 
1 3,539 newly constructed homes are needed immediately to alleviate severe 
overcrowding. Additionally, many existing houses are in disrepair. The Navajo Nation 
estimates that 23,527 existing housing units on the Navajo Nation are in substandard 
condition because they lack either running water, indoor plumbing, electricity and/or central 
heating. Essentially, approximately 62 percent of housing on the Navajo Nation requires 
significant improvement, in addition, to a continued extensive home building program. 

Basic "necessities" of life, taken for granted elsewhere in America, are sorely lacking 
on the Navajo Nation; 77 percent of Navajo homes lack plumbing, 72 percent lack kitchen 
facilities, and 76 percent lack telephone service. 35.1 percent of Navajo families (12,907 
households) presently haul water from windmills or springs to meet their basic domestic 
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water needs. Many of these domestic water systems were constructed prior to passage of 
the Clean Water Act, and therefore without adherence to, strict standards of water quality 
and well-head protection required by U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. ^ 

NAVAJO NATION EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE UVES OF THE NAVAJO PEOPLE 

Many of the social and economic conditions referenced above are directly 
attributable to an enormous infrastructure deficit. The Navajo Nation is committed to 
resolving all issues hindering the development of Navajo communities and families. Limited 
opportunities, and underdevelopment in most essential areas such as health, education, 
social services, and economic development will undoubtedly continue unless the Navajo 
Nation responds with the necessary knowledge, skills, and tools to make those Important 
decisions to strengthen the Navajo Nation. However, the Navajo Nation's response is in 
large part dictated by the federal programs. 

The Navajo Division of Social Services actively provides services such as child 
protective services, child care, adult In-home care, specialized child care, and Indian Child 
Welfare Act program. The Navajo Division of Health provides many nutrition related 
services such as Food Distributidh program and ‘Women, Infant and Children (WIC) 
program. The Division of Human Resources provides employment training programs such 
as Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS! program. The Navajo Nation's Division of 
Community. Development and the Navajo Housing Authority currently administer all of the 
programs responsible for upgrading and renovating existing homes as well as new housing 
construction. Alt these Navajo Divisions are contributing to the welt being of the Navajo 
people with the limited financial resources that are available from tribal, state and federal 
governments. 

The Navajo Nation has played a leadership role in related efforts to foster an 
environment conducive to growing the Navajo economy (and those of other Indian 
reservations). The Navajo Nation initially proposed, and thereafter devoted substantial 
resources to advocating successfully, the first-ever, reservation-based Indian Investment 
and Emplovment Tax Incentives (enacted as Sections 13321 and 13322 of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993) to attract private sector investment and jobs to Indian 
country. Recently, we have played an active role before the Congress to extend to Indian 
country its fair share of the benefits that may be realized under President Clinton's 
Community Development Banking legislation, and before Congress and the Federal financial 
supervisory agencies seeking to reform the implementation and enforcement of the 
Community Reinvestment Act so that Indian reservations are no longer left behind, or left 
out altogether, from the rural banking tending/services that law was designed to 
encourage. Additionally, we drafted language incorporated into the recent Goals 2000 
legislation to focus research on the special educational needs of American Indians, and we 
are working with Congress and the Administration to extend to Indian reservations many of 
the same types of economic development opportunities now designated for empowerment 
zones. 

THE NAVAJO NATION'S VIEW OF WELFARE REFORM 

As stated in the introduction, the Navajo Nation generally supports the idea that 
welfare reform is necessary, in this context, the Navajo Nation strongly believes that the 
following principles must be incorporated into any Welfare Reform proposal considered by 
Congress: 

Trust Responsibility: Welfare Reform initiatives must be consistent with the federal 
government's trust responsibility to Indian tribes. The federal trust responsibility 
was recently reaffirmed by the President for all Federal agencies. 

Equity: Welfare Reform initiatives must provide the Navajo Nation access to the 
same levels of benefits and funding as other Americans and state governments. 

Tribal Control and Management: Welfare Reform initiatives must recognize that the 
Navajo Nation has the right to determine its own welfare programs to address its 
people's needs. The concepts of self-determination, self-governance, and a 
government-to-government relationship are crucial to the Navajo Nation. Further, 
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during the 103rd Congress, the Indian Self-Determination Contract Reform Act of 
1994 (Public Law 101-413) was passed indicating congressional support for these 
concepts. 

Self-Sufficiency: Welfare Reform initiatives must acknowledge the Navajo Nation's 
right to develop Its welfare programs to meet its own definition of self sufficiency 
based on the respective communities available resources. 

Unfortunately, thus far, most discussion on Welfare Reform does not address the 4 
principles listed above, nor indicate how Congress plans to address the needs of Indian 
tribes. For this reason, the Navajo Nation stronolv recommends that Congress offer special 
attention and consideration to Indian tribal governments . 

Tribes as Salf-Determinlna Governments 

The Navajo Nation strongly believes that Indian tribes are the best authority in 
determining the management and goals of their welfare programs. Tribes are increasing 
their capabilities to develop and properly manage such programs. It is for these reasons, 
that the Navajo Nation strongly advocates that, for funding purposes, tribes be treated as 
states, in that all Federal agencies should be given full authority to enter into direct 
contracts and grants with Indian tribes {rather than passing these programs and funds 
through the States). However. Conoress sh ould continue to recognize the oovernment-to- 
oovernment relationship that exists between tribes and the federal government, and 
explicitly differentiate and define Indian tribes from states. The most obvious methodology 
to achieve this is through a general amendment to Public Law (P.L.) 93-638, .as amended, 
the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act. This amendment would 
expand P.L. 93-638 to all Federal agencies not only the Department of Interior and the 
Department of Health and Human Services. In order to fulfill its trust responsibility, the 
Federal government must ensure that Indian tribes have the means to exercise their 
sovereign authority over their welfare programs. Indian tribes should, therefore, be 
authori 2 ed to participate fully in federally funded programs, while keeping an awareness of 
the unique tribal concerns and challenges. 

Like states, some Indian tribes administer their own welfare programs. The Navajo 
Nation administers it own General Assistance Program through the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) to assist Navajo families who do not qualify for any type of state or federally-funded 
financial assistance programs. The Navajo Nation also administers such programs as 
Women Infant and Children (WIC), Food Distribution program, and Job Opportunity and 
Basic Skills (JOBS) through direct federal funding. 

The Navajo Nation recognizes that not all Indian tribes have the capabilities to 
administer welfare programs. However, the true goal of any welfare reform proposal 
should be to enhance tribal self-determination and support Indian tribes In their efforts to 
develop and implement their own welfare programs to meet the particular Indian tribe's 
individual needs. Indian tribes must have the flexibility to design a welfare program what 
would meet the complex and unique needs of Indian people. 

Block grants to States - Indian Set-aside 

As the Welfare Reform debate continues, the Navajo Nation believes that the State 
"block-granting” principle is garnering support and is thereby greatly concerned that the 
leverage of Indian tribes to determine how best to utilize the available amount of resources 
will be dramatically decreased if States are given authority to administer all federal welfare 
programs. The Navajo Nation fears some States may (1) receive an allocation less than the 
identified need. (2) not include all eligible welfare recipients In its programs, and (3) not 
provide and direct an equitable amount of the available dollars toward Indian tribes. One 
example Illustrates the type of concerns the block granting approach raises: when Title XX 
block grants were created, the State of New Mexico subcontracted with the Navajo Nation 
on a number of services. However, the ^State's allocation of funding was clearly 
discriminatory - depriving Navajo individuals of needed services. While the situation was 
ultimately rectified, it was necessary to sue the State of New Mexico • a case which finally 
went to the United States Supreme Court, before it was concluded. 

Therefore, for funding purposes only, the Navaio Nation strongly recommends that 
Congress adopt a 5 percent *set-aside* for Irrdian tribes from the total amount of dollars to 
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he appropriated to States, to service Indian wetfara rgciptenta . The Navajo Nation feels 
that by securing a ”pot of money* for exclusive use by Indian tribal governments to 
address welfare needs, the Navajo Nation and other Indian tribes are in a better position to 
ensure the available dollars are meeting the true needs of the targeted population. 

COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON H.R. 4 

Title I, Sections 101, 105, 106, 107: Denial of AFDC and Housing Benefits to Children, 
Young Mothers and Families 

In title I, sections 101, 105 and 106 proposes to deny Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) and/or housing ber^efits to children who fail to establish 
paternity and are born out-of-wedlock, despite cooperation of individuals. Section 107 
authorizes States the option to deny AFDC and housing benefits to young mothers (18,19, 
or 20 years of age) who bare children out-of-wedlock. 

The Navajo Nation strongly opposes the denial of welfare and housing benefits to 
Navajo children, young mothers and families. By denying AFDC and housing benefits, this 
section fails to recognize the social and cultural importance of children to the Navajo 
people. The Navajo Nation views Navajo children as its most valued resource. Children 
represent the continued existence and integrity of the Navajo Nation. In this context, 
these provisions are senseless and negates this important cultural element. 

These sections discriminate against the socio-economic status of children, young 
mothers and families. Children should not be punished for the economic circumstances for 
which their parents currently experience. In some cases, welfare benefits are a Navajo 
family's only means of support. Should Navajo families fail to receive financial assistance, 
these families will separate. In effect, these sections will separate families risking the 
child's eligibility to receive benefits from any source. 

In the Navajo extended family, Navajo children are accepted as part of the family 
and/or tribal clan and, more importantly, are not stigmatized by their parent's marital 
status. However, if a Navajo child is moved to an extended family member, the Navajo 
extended family will experience financial difficulties In supporting these Navajo children. If 
Navajo families, who support these children, fail to receive additional assistance, the 
Navajo family will be penalized for its traditional life style. 

These section further penalize Navajo families from receiving housing benefits and 
add to the difficulties of obtaining housing. The Navajo Housing Authority (NHA) and 
Navajo Housing Services (NHS) manage and provide low-income housing to Navajo families 
to rent; however. Navajo families opportunities to rent a housing unit would minimize. 
Currently. NHA and NHS' waiting list for homes will be dramatically reduced because 
Navajo families are ineligible. Navajo families will separate and experience Involuntary 
displacement. Overcrowding of homes will factor into the increasing homelessness, adding 
to the Navajo Nation's housing crisis. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that each child and young mother receive AFDC and 
housing benefits. Many Navajo families will become homeless and Navajo families will 
have to involuntarily separate. 

Title I, Section 108: Grants to States for Assistance to Children Born Out-of-Wedlock 

Section 108 authorizes States' flexibility and resources in providing services and 
activities to discourage out-of-wedlock births and care for children born out-of-wedlock. It 
also authorizes States to utilize funding in many forms such as establishing orphanages and 
group homes. 

The Navajo Nation opposes State control of this matter, unless the unique position 
of Indian tribes are considered. It would have a negative impact on Navajo children who 
reside in urban areas. Some States fail to recognize the ethnic identity of Navajo children 
and disregard the provisions of the Indian Child Welfare Act that provide Navajo children 
rights to be placed with a Navajo family or relatives. Consequently, Navajo children would 
either be adopted by non-Navajo families or be placed under the guardianship of the State 
in orphanages or group homes. These State programs infringe upon the rights of Navajo 
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chHdren and Federal law. Many Navajo children would be emotional scarred If this 
provision is adopted without specific safeguards to tribal interests. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that ail States be mandated to create an Indian Child 
Welfare Office that would effectively identify Indian children, and refer them to the 
appropriate tribal Indian Child Welfare program. In that respect, the Navajo child will be 
returned to its respective tribe, family and/or clan. 

Title II, Section 202: Work Program 

Section 202 requires recipients to participate in a work program, regardless of their 
physical or mental condition. Section 202 also provides States the authority to impose 
sanctions, determine "satisfactory” participation, and reduce welfare benefits of the 
individual. 

The Navajo Nation opposes the work requirement of individuals and disagrees with 
the States authority to impose sanctions, to determine satisfactory participation and to 
reduce benefits of the individual. Navajo individuals required to participate in the work 
program will encounter many difficulties in participating due to the nature of the 
reservation economy; thereby, increasing the States opportunities to sanction or terminate 
that Navajo individuars benefits. States will find it difficult to operate a work program on 
the reservation because of the lack of infrastructure to house the work program. Many of 
the work programs then will be located off the reservation, in border towns, presenting 
tran,sportation problems. 

The Navajo individual must travel great distances for a work program. Many Navajo 
people do not own a vehicle or have extra spending money to purchase gas for the round 
trip. To get to the work program, the individual must obtain a vehicle or ride from a 
relative and coordinate the work schedule with the relative's daily activity. In many cases, 
the schedules will not coincide which leaves the individual without transportation. Lack of 
transportation combined with the invoived hours of the work program would not equal the 
benefits received. It will discourage many individuals from participating. The States 
would reduce and eventually terminate the Navajo individuars benefits because the 
individual failed to "satisfactorily” participate in the work program, due to factors beyond 
their control. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that Indian people who reside on Indian reservations 
be exempt from the work program because nrtany Indian people will loose their benefits. 

Title II, Section 202: the Time Limit Provisions 

In Section 202, Subsection (BMii), paragraph (F) limits AFDC benefits to a family for 
a total of 60 months (five years); thereafter, the family is permanently removed from the 
welfare rolls. Paragraph (E) provides States the option to terminate all benefits to 
individuals who have received AFDC for as few as 24 months (2 years). Paragraph (D) 
limits education and training services to a maximum of 24 months. Time limit provisions do 
not exempt minors, the elderly, mentally or physically disabled, and persons responsible for 
an incapacitated family member. 

The Navajo Nation opposes the time limits provision outlined in this section as it 
would disproportionately impact the Navajo people. Time limits penalize Navajo individuals 
who are actively seeking employment in an unusually depressed economy. The short time 
period imposes difficult hardship on an individual to search for a job In an area with a 
particularly high unemployment rate. In effect, the individual and family will exhaust its* 
Welfare benefits with little or no alternative, increasing Navajo people's chances of 
becoming destitute. Essentially, time limits penalizes the Navajo people for residing on 
their homeland, the Navajo reservation. 

Time limits threaten the Navajo Nation's efforts to stimulate its' economy. The 
drafters of the bill assun>e that the Navajo reservation provides adequate employment 
opportunities and regular public transportation. As noted above, the Navajo reservation 
has scarce economic development to provide fobs due to the lack of infrastructure (paved 
roads, private sector business, banks, etc.). Essentially, time limits imposed without 
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providing work opportunities would worsen the position of many vulnerable Navajo 
families. 

Time limits hinder education and training opportunities. The Navajo people already 
experience limited formal education and language barriers that prevent many Navajo people 
from obtaining employment and seeking educational opportunities off the reservation. It 
also imposes requirements on existing education and training programs to abide by a time 
limit like JOBS. The Navajo JOBS program provides education and training to AFDC 
individuals who are functionally illiterate and effectively assists them by providing limited 
child care services. The JOBS program is one of the limited programs Navajo AFDC 
recipients have to participate in education and training programs. Since these time limits 
will reduce the window of opportunity to participants in training programs, time limits 
combined with the proposed federal spending cap would create an increasing unskilled 
Navajo work force. 

Furthermore, the time limits would apply to Navajo individuals who are a minor, 
elderly, mentally or physically disabled person or a person who cares for the incapacitated. 
It punishes people for their unusual circumstance and ends their only source of support. 
Many of these people will become indigent. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation strongly recommends that Navajo Nation, and other Indian tribes, 
be exempt from the time limit provision as it will devastate the Navajo Nation. State 
control of time limit provisions must include appropriate safeguards for Indian tribes. 
Despite savings States would receive of revamping the AFDC program. In the long-term, 
time limits would severely impact collection of third party reimbursements of Medicare and 
Medicaid funding by IMS and Indian tribes. Third party reimbursements provided funding to 
hire additional medical and health staff. Navajo Area IMS would loose approximately one 
quarter of its existing staff which is 800 Full-time equivalents (FTE). This FTE reduction in 
addition to the high unemployment rate with limited job training opportunities would further 
increase the unemployment rate and leave many Navajo families destitute. 

Title III, Sections 301: Cap on Browth of Federal Spending on Certain Welfare Programs, 
and 302; Conversion of Funding Under Certain Welfare Programs 

Title III, Section 301 proposes to piece a Federal spending cap on several low- 
income programs such as AFDC, SSI, low-income housing programs, child support 
enforcement programs, at-risk child care subsidies and the proposed work program. 

Section 302 would terminate the entitlement status of these low-income programs whose 
funding level would thereafter be determined during the annual Federal appropriations 
process. 

The Navajo Nation strongly opposes placing a Federal spending cap on low-income 
programs and terminating the entitlement status on spending for low-income programs. 
Spending caps wiH severely reduce many low-income programs In which Navajo people 
currently participate and would increase the risk of Navajo welfare recipients losing their 
welfare benefits, thereby increasing their economic vulnerability. More than any other 
change, this has the potential to negatively impact the Federal trust responsibility. While it 
is unclear what the impact will be on such programs as the tribal GA, Adult Institutional 
Care, and Child Welfare Assistance, it seems that these program will be dramatically 
affected either through the lose of their entitlement status or through proposed recision as 
Congress addresses the Federal budget. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that If spending caps are to be placed, the level 
must be designated so that it will not severely impact these low-income programs. These 
programs serve mostly our children, young mothers, elderly, and disabled. 

Title III, Section 301lb)l2)(ll: Cap on Growth of Federal Spending on Indian Housing 
Improvement Grants 

Title III, Section 301lb)(2)ll) identifies the Indian Housing Improvement (HIP) grant as 
one housing program slated to receive a Federal spending cap whose funding level would 
be determined during the annual Federal appropriations process. 
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The Navajo Nation opposes a spending cap imposed upon the HIP program, as the 
HiP program funding would again be severely reduced. In Fiscal Year (FY) 1992, the HIP 
program budget experienced a sharp decrease by more than 30 parcent, reducing new 
housing Improvement from about 100 to 60 housing units per year. The FY '92 funding 
reduction created significant backlog in major housing ranovatlon of over 10,000 houses. 
As previously referenced, further funding reduction will worsen the housing crisis Navajo 
Nation already experiences. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that the HIP program be excluded from the proposed 
spending caps as it will Increase the Navajo Nation's housing crisis. 

Title V, Section SOI, Subsection (a). Paragraph <B), Subsection (b), and Subsection (cl: 
Food Assistance Block Grant Program 

Section SOI (a) establishes the biock grant program, which inciudes 'trlbai 
organizations,* and merges federai food assistance programs. Subsection (b) provides a 
distribution formula for allocation of food assistance grants among the States. Paragraph 
IB| provides that .24 percent shall be reserved for grants to 'tribal organizations' that have 
governmental jurisdiction over geographically defined areas and shall be allocated equitably 
by the Secretary of Agriculture among such organizations. Subsection (c) requires that 
States, and presumably 'tribal organizations,' adopt cartain minimum allocation formulas 
for certain categories of expenditures and minimum work requiraments. 

The Navajo Nation opposes the block grant approach and merging Federal food 
assistant programs that would include Food Stamps, WtC, 'Meals-On-Wheels' and school 
lunch programs. The set-aside amount for 'tribal organizations' of .24 percent fails to 
adequately provide funding for food and nutrition programs the Navajo Nation currently 
administers and the additional food programs proposed. Due to the unique reservation 
economy, the Navajo Nation opposes the minimum allocation formula that would require 
certain percentage of expenditures and minimum work requirements because It would 
increase existing hardships experienced by Navajo people. 

The block grant measure would severely reduce funding levels of current programs 
and merging food assistance programs obstructs the Navajo Nation's currant management 
of food and nutrition programs. The proposed funding level will be too inadequate to 
accommodate more food programs especially with minimum allocation requirements. 
Moreover, reduced funding threatens unemployment of current program employees, where 
unemployment is already high. Consequently, a decrease in the funding level infringes 
upon the Navajo Nation's efforts to meet basic needs of its people. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that Indian tribes continue to receive direct federal 
funding for food and nutrition programs at a 5% set-aside of appropriations of Food 
Assistance Programs. The Navajo Nation also recommends that the Indian tribes and the 
Secretary of Agriculture work together and define the allocation formulas for expenditures 
and work requirements as they pertain to Indian country. 

Title V, Section 505: Repealers; Amendments 

Section 505 repeals the Food Stamp program which will be merged into a Federal 
Food Assistant block grant to States. 

The Navajo Nation opposes the repeal of the Food Stamp program and the 
termination of its entitlement status. States would be authorized to redefine the eligibility 
criteria and accept only those who qualify for food stamps potentially, excluding many 
recipients. The States would also desigrute sites where vouchers could be exchanged and 
possibly rule out convenience stores. For many Navajo families, convenience stores are 
often the only accessible stores because most grocery stores ere located off reservation, 
usually in border towns. Additionally, the bill falls to specify how States would implement 
cuts; thereby, greatly decreasing the likely success of Navajo Nation's current efforts to 
establish a Navajo Nation Food Stamp Office. Tribal Input Is critical given the unique 
economic conditions faced by the Navajo Nation. There must be some quantity of tribal 
involvement, both to determine tribal needs and to fulfill the Federal responsibility. 
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Some eligible Navajo people already fail to receive food stamps. The Food Stamp 
program which is administered by the States provides benefits to approximately 67,955 
Navajo recipients. Yet, that figure compared to 120,000 (56 percent) Navajo individuals 
who live below the poverty level indicates that 52,045 eligible individuals fail to receive 
benefits. Under Federal control of Food Stamps, the Navajo do not possess minimal food 
purchasing power, State control of Food Stamps dissolve the opportunity of minimal food 
purchasing power. The Navajo Nation Food Stamp Office will assist many eligible Navajo 
families by providing a source to obtain food purchasing power, safeguarding their health, 
and raising their nutrition level. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that the bill include a provision that would allow the 
Navajo Nation to administer its own food stamp program on a demonstration basis. The 
Navajo Nation and the Secretary of Agriculture would then negotiate the budget, quality 
control structures, technical assistance and the like as It pertains to an Indian tribe. This 
provision would allow the Navajo Nation and the Federal government an opportunity to 
meet the needs of the Navajo people. 

This program could provide a uniform system (electronic debit card) and simplify 
requirements on eligibility criteria of Navajo people who reside in three States. It could 
enable the Navajo Nation to coordinate its nutrition and food supplement services with the 
Food Stamp program. Additionally, it could provide employment opportunities for Navajo 
people. Such a program would determine its eligibility criteria, applicable to the unique 
family structure of the Navajo, and promote self-sufficiency, well-being and employment. 
The Navajo Nation has the basic infrastructure to administer Food Stamps to the Navajo 
people and has demonstrated effective management of food and nutrition programs such 
as WIC for over ten years. 

Title VI, Section 601: Option to Convert AFOC Into a Block Grant Program 

Section 106 provides States with the option to receive AFDC funding through block 
grant measures "to carry out any program established by the State to provide benefits to 
needy families with dependent children.* The condition is that the block grant will be 
frozen at 103 percent for fiscal year 1994 funding levels with no adjustment for inflation. 

Navajo Nation opposes the States' option to receive AFDC block grants which would 
authorize States the flexibility to redesign their AFDC program and possibly alter eligibility 
criteria unless there is a requirement for appropriate tribal input and participation in 
developing these criteria. Currently, some eligible Navajo people, who reside on the 
reservation, do not receive welfare benefits that many States administer. Some States 
overlook serving tribal areas or providing services to tribal governments, taking the position 
that serving the Navajo Nation and other Indian tribes is a "federal issue." State officials 
are "discouraged" by the language barriers involved with assisting Navajo people for 
welfare benefits and the remoteness of the Navajo reservation in follow-up services. In 
effect, this type of response only increases the poverty level for many Navajo families and 
forces the Navajo Nation and Indian tribes to provide assistance with their limited 
resources. It also demonstrates the difficulties which would be exacerbated by increased 
State control. Navajo Nation is in the best position to assist its own people. 

Recommendation 

Should Congress pursue block grant measures, the Navajo Nation strongly 
recommends that the Navajo Nation, along with other Indian tribes, must be recognized as 
"states* for the purpose of receiving direct funding; thereby, authorizing the Navajo Nation 
to receive AFOC funding to administer its own AFDC program. Additionally, Congress 
could expand the scope of application of P.L. 93-638, as amended, to encompass all 
Federal agencies. Either option would allow the Navajo Nation, and other Indian tribes, the 
flexibility to design its welfare program and coordinate the AFDC program with existing 
programs. Alternatively, the Navajo Nation recommends that states be mandated to 
specifically include the needs of Indian tribes and urban Indians as they are also citizens of 
that respective state. 

Title VII: Drug Testing For Welfare Recipients 

Title Vll, section 701 provides States the authority to determine whom shall 
participate in drug or substance abuse treatment as a condition to receive welfare benefits. 
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The States would have the authority to determine what Is an appropriate treatment 
program and satisfactory participation of the Individual. 

This section provides enormous authority to States to determine who Is an addict 
and what is considered an appropriate treatntent program and "satisfactory* participation, 
yyhile the Navajo Nation supports treatment for substance abusers, we do not support 
giving States the broad latitude to make many of these determinations with respect to 
tribal populations without tribal involvement. Substance abuse is a disease. Navajo Nation 
is concerned that recognition of alternative, cultural, and traditional methods of substance 
abuse treatment wilt be overlooked. Lack of recognition would increase prospects of 
Navajo people losing benefits because Navajo recipients choose a traditional method of 
treatment. 

The Navajo Nation's Department of Behavioral Health Services provides out-patient 
counseling for substance abuse through a holistic approach. This holistic approach 
attempts to heal the person's mind, body, and spirit by using a traditional Navajo medicine 
person and counselor. Often, the Navajo client's family is involved. Many Navajo clients 
prefer the holistic approach because it utilizes the Navajo language and culture to bring the 
abuser into harmony with himseff, other people and the world. The Navajo Nation believes 
that this holistic approach is the most effective method for substance abuse; however, a 
shortage of qualified counsellors and resources prevents additional outreach of the more 
isolated communities. Without recognition of these factors. State-controlled programs 
would dismiss an appropriate, effective treatment modality. 

Recommendation 

The Navajo Nation recommends that IHS and Indian tribes provide Input on 
treatment of substance abuse because IHS and Indian tribes have the knowledge and 
experience of Indian reservation life and the existing treatments of substance abuse. 
Additionally, States be mandated to recognize alternative, cultural and traditional methods 
of substance abuse treatment. Moreover, Indian tribes and IHS must continue to receive 
adequate funding for personnel and other resources. 

CONCLUSION 

For all the reasons we have discussed above, we urge Congress to clarify 
congressional intent of Indian tribes and tribal organizations as it pertains to Welfare 
Reform. H.R. 4's application to the Navajo Nation would be devastating to families and 
children and will have not accomplish deterrence from welfare rolls. Rather it would 
further increase poverty. The impact will disproportionately affect and disparately impact 
Navajo people. We urge Congressional members to seriously consider our comments and 
recommendations and effectively respond to the needs of the Navajo people. 

The bill must acknowledge Indian tribes as distinct sovereign governments with the 
authority to participate and administer several federally funded programs. The Navajo 
Nation has demonstrated its efforts to move forward and stimulate its economy and create 
jobs. The Navajo Nation also wants to continue administering and controlling its federally 
funded programs, including welfare programs. The Navajo Nation knows the needs of our 
people and understand many of the problems experienced by Navajo Nation's residents. 
However, the Navajo Nation needs the financial support to effectively respond to the needs 
and concerns of its people. Options such as expansion of P.L. 93-638, as amended, and a 
set-aside funding further the policy of self-determination and the government-to- 
government relationship. The Federal trust responsibility and treaty obligations can be 
preserved while increasing local control and efficiency - however, to achieve these will 
require amendments to the bill that would reflect the unique position of tribes. 

The Navajo Nation appreciates the opportunity to provide the our comments and 
recommendations on H.R. 4. We urge the Subcommittee members and other 
Congressional members to extend their commitment to supporting Navajo Nation in our 
efforts to become self sufficient. 
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THE NEW MEXICO CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD PROJECT 
STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
REPORT TO THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT TO THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
FEBRUARY 4. 1995 


THIS STATEMENT IS SUBMITTED BY THE CITIZEN MEMBERS OF THE STATE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE NEW MEXICO CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD PROJECT. 
THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE IS MADE UP OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
VOLUNTEER BOARDS WHICH REVIEW CASE WORK FOR ALL CHILDREN IN OUT- 
OF-HOME PLACEMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO. 


This statement testifies to the effectiveness of citizen review: 

in promoting swift permanent placement and quality service to the children 
citing specific case examples of the New Mexico Citizen Review Boards 
where review has been effective 
and 

as a cost effective mechanism to hold public systems accountable for the 
expenditure of tax dollars 

This statement also: 

promotes the need for specific standards, oversight and accountability for the 
expenditure of tax dollars 
and 

urges the Congress to continue to protect children by requiring case by case 
reviews with an independent organizaton using trained volunteers which reports 
its findings to the Judges, the State and the Legislature, with strong penalties 
and/or incentives to compel compliance 


The New Mexico Citizen Review Board Project is pari of the system of checks and 
balances established to review the cases of children in out-of-home placement and to 
assess efforts and progress made toward permanency planning. Today, there are 200 
volunteers who serve on 27 review boards across the state. Each review board meets 
once a month to reassess the case plans of children who are in the custody of the state. 
Every child in state custody for longer than six months is subject to citizen review. Cases 
are reevaluated every six months for as long as the child remains in custody. Findings 
and recommendations are summarized and provided to the appropriate judges to assist 
them in making decisions regarding the wefere of each child. 

In fiscal year 1993-1994 the CRB Project reviewed 1682 case plans concerning 3242 
children. Volunteers spent approximately 14.417 hours on these activities. The volunteer 
boards are supported by a small central office three full hme paid staff and six part 
time paid staff. There should be no doubt that utilizing volunteers to encourage 
permanency in the lives of children clearly results in significant short and long term 
savings to the State. Foster care and other more specialized placements needed as 
children remain longer and longer in the state's custody are always more expensive than 
adoption or returning the child home with services. 

Time is also a crucial factor. When children remain in foster care several years, and 
especially if they experience numerous placements, they suffer from that lack of 
attachment and permanence. This can result in behavior problems, difficulty in school, 
problems with relationships, and more increasingly restrictive placements. It is 
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acknowledged that the state does not make a good parent. There is also a direct 
correlation between the amount of time a child spends in out-of-home care and the 
likelihood that the child will spend its adult life in similar settings, prison, mental institutions 
and homeless shelters. 

The CRB provides a vital link between agencies and organizations. All those with 
information about what may be in the best interest of the child are invited to a review. 
This may include the children themselves: biological parents; foster parents; the parent’s 
attorneys; the child’s legal representative; therapists; social workers, supervisors; and 
teachers, it also provides a unique opportunity for the community to become involved in 
an important social issue. It is important that communities understand the issues involved 
with dysfunctional family situations. 

The combined knowledge, experience, training and perspective of Citizen Review Board 
volunteers are assets to the Protective Services Department and the Judiciary. This 
partnership establishes a basis for focused advocacy within the community. As well as 
seeking permanency for the children, the reviews serve to assist in informing parents and 
others involved of their rights and responsibilities regarding a dependent child in foster 
care. Through recommendations to.the Governor, the Legislature, the Courts and other 
related executive agencies, the process works to improve the quality of services provided 
to the children in the State's custody. The Review Board Project's independence allows 
these recommendations to be made to any part of the system without conflict of interest. 

Other benefits of to the state of the Citizen Review Board Project include: 

• Welfare Training and opportunities for conversation and collaboration with the 
judiciary, child protective agencies and other advocates 

• Review Boards that are reflective of the communities they serve. This gives them 
insight into the issues that may differ from those of a social worker not familiar with 
the culture and circumstances in the particular community. 

« Information collected by the boards allow the Citizen Review Board Project to track 
data that even the stale does not track, ie. the child’s age: sex; race; number of 
placements; permanency plan; reason for entry into custody; number of social 
workers and barriers to permanency. 

Examples of success due to citizen review include: 

• "Ann", who was removed from her mother's care for abuse and neglect, was placed 
in a foster home where a relative, living in the home was arrested for dealing 
"crack' from the home. The child was returned to the parental home at the 
recommendation of the CRB because allegations of abuse and neglect were not 
substantiated after the child had been in the foster home for an extended period. 

« In one instance the review board disagreed so strongly with the plan of the 
Department that they attended case hearings and were asked to testify by the 
Judge. The Department felt strongly as well and requested an in-house 
psychologist to review the case. Their own psychologist agreed with the 
recommendation of the citizen review board. The plan was subsequently changed. 

• Frequently Judges will postpone hearings until a citizen review is held in order to 
have the review before them. 


THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE THEREFORE URGES THE CONGRESS TO 
CONTINUE TO PROTECT CHILDREN BY REQUIRING CASE BY CASE REVIEWS 
WITH AN INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION USING TRAINED VOLUNTEERS WHICH 
REPORTS ITS FINDINGS TO THE JUDGES. THE STATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 
WITH STRONG PENALTIES ANO/OR INCENTIVES TO COMPEL COMPLIANCE 


[THE EXHIBIT REFERRED TO WILL BE RETAINED IN 


THE COMMITTEE PILES. 1 
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Submitted by the State Advisory Committee of the Citizen Review Board Project of the 
State of New Mexico and the New Mexico Citizen Review Board Project, P. O. Box 
37290. Albuquerque. NM 87176-7290, (505)883-1450 


Anita Van Dame, Executive Director 
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STATEMENT PREPARED FOR THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
February 2, 1995 

By 

LEO W. NG 
2428 Judah Street 
San Francisco, CA 94122 

To The Committee Hearing Testimony on Title IV of HR 4: 

On behalf of myself as well as my parents who are legal permanent 
residents of the United States for about 10 years, I urge you to vote "NO" on 
the proposed legislation which would discriminate against and punish all the 
legal residents who have paid taxes and contributed to this society over the 
many years. 

I came to the U.S. from Hong Kong as a LEGAL IMMIGRANT when I 
was 11 years old. Even though I was not old enough to work, I knew that my 
parents were working very hard to raise a family with two children. They 
were also being loyal member of this society by paying taxes and obeying all 
the laws. 

Now at the age of 21, 1 am a full-time student in college and working 
part-time in a non-profit organization as a youth worker. I am also paying 
my own taxes now. I often wonder what will happen when I become 65. 

Will I be able to receive Medicare or retirement benefits? Hearing about the 
Contract of American's Personal Responsibility Act Proposal, I even worry 
even more about not just my own future but also the future of my children. 

You see, cutting over 60 programs and services will limit the future of 
our next generation. That would mean my children would not get any loans 
for higher education and may end up not having a future at all. 

Because I am a youth worker, I know better than anyone else that our 
youth today are the key to our future. We need to do everything we can to 
mature and educate them. Otherwise there will not be a future for any of us. 

Once again, I urge you to VOTE NO. 
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TESTIMONY OF SGT. MAJ. MICHAEL F. OUELLETTE, USA, (RET) 

NON COMMISSIONED OFHCERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Mr. Chairman. The Non Commissioned Officers Association of the USA (NCOA) is most 
ippreeiativa for the opportunity to pretent tttUmony to the subcommittee concerning 
Supplemental Security Income eligibility reform. NCOA is a federally-chartered organization 
with a memboahip in excess of 160,000 noncommissioned and petty officers serving in every 
component of the five Armed Forces of the United States; active, national guard, reserve, retired 
and veterans. NCOA is fully aware of the eligibility questions that currently surround the SSI 
Program and understands the purpose of the subcommittee hearing on the subject. However, 
NCOA wants only to correct two inequities in SSI eligibility that have a devastating impact on 
the families of military members serving overseas as directed by the Armed Forces of the United 
States. Hr^fully, the subcommittee wilt be ^!e to alleviate these inequities as efforts are made 
to reform current eligibility criteria. 


BACKGROUND 

Disabled children of low income military families stationed overseas became eligible for 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits as part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1990. Prior to then, these families and their qualifying children lost their eligibility simply 
because they were overseas on the orders of the U. S. Government. 

Former Representative Jim Slattery (KS) responded to the plight of a young soldier on orders 
to Germany who was to be accompanied by a disabled daughter who qualified for SSI benefits 
prior to receiving orders. Rq). Slattery's legislation permitted the military member with a 
qualifying disabled dependent to continue to receive SSI benefits while stationed overseas and 
was adopted as part of OBRA 1990. 

Unfortunately, (he language of Mr. Slattery's OBRA 1990 amendment restricts SSI payments 
to those children whose disabilities are diagnosed before the family travels overseas. The 
wording of the law excludes payments to American children who are born disabled overseas or 
whose qualifying disability is not diagnosed until the child arrives overseas. 

According to the Department of Defense and the Social Security Administration, fewer than 60 
military families are affected by this defect in law. Yet the benefits are extremely important to 
those families. 

NCOA urges the subcommittee to remove the offensive provision from Section 1382(0 of Title 
42 thus allowing all eligible military families to receive SSI payments while stationed overseas. 

The second and very similar problem concerns adult military family members who are eligible 
for SSI benefits within the United States but not when living with their military sponsor in an 
overseas area. It is obvious that the number of servicemembers with a disabled adult family 
member; have a family income low enough to qualify for SSI benefits, and who would be 
stationed outside the United States accompanied by the disabled adult family member would be 
minuscule. However, the importance of SSI benefits to Ihe economic well being of the family 
is no less for these military members than (hose with disabled children. Again a simple change 
to Title 42 would alleviate this problem. 

CONCLUSION 

NCOA continues to be astonished (hat our government would penalize military families simply 
because they were following orders! As the military services are being significantly reduced in 
numbers, the abilities and skills of each military member becomes even more important. This 
Country cannot afford to lose for a day or a week or a month a military member who is critical 
to the mission of his/her unit. We also do not believe the citizens of this Country expect 
military families to be excluded from the assistance offered by SSI eligibility simply bemuse the 
services of the military member are needed at a duty station outside the United States. 
Consequently, positive action on the part of the $uba>mmittee would eliminate obvious eligibility 
inequities at minimal cost to the overall SSI Program. The Association urges the subcommittee 
to act positively on the changes in eligibility we have recommended. 

Thank You. 
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TESTIMONY OF NOW LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATION FUND 


The Personal Responsibility Act (**PRA**) focuses on "illegitlBacy" 
as a purported cause of poverty. Among other things, the Act proposes 
to address "illegitimacy*' by denying Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children ("AFDC") to children born to teen mothers out-of-wedlocX. Only 
if the mother married the biological father or an adoptive step-parent 
would the child be eligible to receive AFDC. This bar would apply not 
only to children born to mothers receiving AFDC at the time of the 
birth, but to all children born out-of-vedlock who might at some later 
time need the subsistence support that AFDC provides. As discussed 
below, this proposal and others like it that condition receipt of 
welfare benefits on birth status are (i) unconstitutional; (2) 
unsupported by relevant social science data; and (3) likely to harm 
children. 

Unconst itutionality 

In Lew V. Louisiana . 391 U.S. 68 (1968), the U.S. Supreme Court 
first struck down a statute discriminating against "illegitimate" 
children. In Lew . the Court asked "(w]hy should the illegitimate child 
... be denied . . . rights which other citizens enjoy?," and held that 
such denial was unconstitutional. The Court has reaffirmed this view in 
subsequent cases, particularly when the purpose of the discrimination is 
to affect the behavior of the child's parents. For example, in Clark v. 
Jeter . the Court invalidated a classification burdening illegitimate 
children for the sake of punishing the illicit relations of their 
parents, because "'visiting this condemnation on the head of an Infant 
is illogical and unjust.'" 486 U.S. 456, 461 (1988) (O'Connor, J.) 
(quoting Weber v. Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. . 406 U.S. 165, 175 
(1972)). Indeed, the Court has often held that 

imposing disabilities on the illegitimate child is contrary to our 
basic concept of our system that legal burdens should bear some 
relationship to individual responsibility or wrongdoing. 
Obviously, no child is responsible for his birth and penalizing the 
illegitimate child is an ineffectual — as well as unjust — way of 
deterring the parent. 

Weber . 406 U.S, at 175 (Powell, J.)/ see also Trimble v. Gordon . 430 
U.S. 762, 769-70 (1977) ("we have expressly considered and rejected the 
argument that a State may attempt to influence the actions of men and 
women by imposing sanctions on the child born of their illegitimate 
relationships . . . (C]hildren can affect neither their parents' conduct 
or their own status") . 

The "illegitimacy" provision of the PRA violates this established 
supreme Court case law by denying benefits to children based on a birth 
status which they cannot control, in order to deter behavior by their 
parents . 

Ineffectiveness 

The Child Exclusion provisions of the PRA^ rest on the assumption 
that benefit levels are determinative of poor individuals' childbearing 
decisions, i.e. . that denying benefits will alter these decisions. 
However, numerous studies have demonstrated that childbearing decisions 
are much more complex, and are not significantly influenced by AFDC 
benefit levels. In light of this data, the PRA's denial of benefits to 
poor children born out-of-wedlock is unlikely to be effective in 
achieving the drafters' goal of deterring teen pregnancy. Instead, as 
set out more fully infra , it will simply harm innocent children. 

The scholarly studies concerning the effect of benefit levels on 
welfare recipients' birthrates and childbearing decisions are numerous 


^ The PRA also denies AFDC benefits to children born to parents 
receiving welfare and children for whom paternity is not established 
from receiving AFDC benefits. 
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and remarkably consistent in their conclusions. Most recently, Greg 
Acs of the Urban Institute has published data indicating that receipt of 
AFDC has a "quite modest" impact on first births and out-of-wedlock 
births, while other factors such as education and demographic 
characteristics are much more likely to significantly affect women's 
childbearing decisions. Gregory Acs, The Impact of AFDC on Young 
Women's (phildbearina Decisions . 14, 21 (The Urban Institute, Washington, 
D.C., 1993). Further, Acs notes that the impact of supplemental AFDC 
for additional children on the decision to bear children is 
"statistically insignificant." See also William J. Wilson & 

Kathryn M. Neckerman, "Poverty and Family Structure," in Sheldon H. 
Danziger & Daniel H. Weinberg, eds., Fighting Poverty: What Works and 
What Doesn't 249 (1986) (comprehensive studies reveal no relationship 
between receipt of welfare and pregnancy; in fact, several studies 
indicate that welfare recipients are less likely to get pregnant than 
non-recipients) . 

In short, "welfare simply does not appear to be the underlying 
cause in the dramatic changes in family structure of the past few 
decades." David Ellwood 6 Mary Jo Bane, The Impact of AFDC on Family 
structure and Living Arrangements (Working Paper No. 92A082, 1984). See 
also Congressional Budget Office, Sources of Support for Adolescent 
Mothers 43 (1990) ([s]tudiea of the effects of AFDC on the fertility of 
female teenagers find no evidence that benefit levels encourage 
childbearing"). This marked absence of a significant relationship 
between additional benefits and births likely holds true for those not 
receiving AFDC as well. Significantly, rates of out-of-wedlock births 
have been rising in all sectors of the population and internationally at 
comparable rates; AFDC is not certainly not driving this trend among 
upper class parents or parents in other countries. Nevertheless, under 
the PRA, women and children not receiving AFDC at the time of the out- 
of-wedlock birth will also be subject to a life-long child exclusion. 
Harm 


While the PRA's child exclusion provisions are more extreme than 
any currently in effect, the experience of AFDC recipients subject to 
New Jersey's exclusion of children horn to mothers receiving welfare is 
instructive.’ The exclusion of children based on "illegitimacy" will 
likely have the same impact on poor families. 

In New Jersey, the significant AFDC reductions that occur when an 
excluded child is born have had a demonstrable impact on the life of the 
newborn baby, her siblings, and the child's parents. Families in New 
Jersey have experienced particular difficulty in obtaining adequate 
housing because their AFDC grant has been reduced to a level that is far 
below rents typically charged for suitable housing in their communities. 
Because New Jersey AFDC recipients must use all or nearly all of their 
AFDC for rent, the child exclusion has led to evictions, loss of 
housing, and homelessness. 

The benefit reduction from the child exclusion has also affected 
AFDC recipients' ability to obtain other essentials of daily living for 
their babies and other children, such as medicine not covered by 
Medicaid, utilities, clothes, diapers, toiletries, furniture, and 
transportation. The inability to obtain these basic necessities has had 
a direct effect on excluded children's health. For example, one of the 
plaintiffs in C.K. v. Shalala could not afford over-the-counter 
medicines to treat flu, earache, fever and diarrhea suffered by his 
baby. Further, affected AFDC recipients often have insufficient food 
for their children, because food stamps do not meet a full month's 
costs . 

These extreme hardships are all caused or exacerbated by denial of 
subsistence-level AFDC benefits to excluded children. The same 


’ NOW LDEF, with the Legal Services of New Jersey and the ACLU of 
New Jersey, represents a class of plaintiffs challenging New Jersey's 
child exclusion provision in the case of C.K. v. Shalala . No. 93-5354 
(NHP) . 
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hardships and harm to children can be expected to arise if the 
"illegitimacy" child exclusion of the PRA is adopted. 

Alternatives 

Rather than focus on measures that punish children for their birth 
status, sound public policy should focus on alternatives that will 
provide long-term options for poor teens. As Marian Wright Edelman of 
the Children's Defense Fund has said, "the best contraceptive is a real 
future. " 

Our education system fails to fully meet the needs of women and 
girls, especially those from low-income families. Research shows that 
most teen parents were performing poorly in school prior to their 
pregnancy. Poor grades, dropping out, and low self esteem have all been 
linked to sex-biased stereotypes as well as teen pregnancy. 
Policymakers should focus on positive programs to encourage girls to 
achieve by providing viable training and job opportunities, the 
possibility of a college education, and resources to enhance child and 
youth development. Access to family planning counselling should also be 
a component of a comprehensive program to address teen pregnancy. If 
girls view their life options as limited, early motherhood appears to be 
more attractive. The exclusions proposed in the PRA will only serve to 
limit the options for both teen mothers and their children. 
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CHILD EXCLUSION TASK FORCE 


December, 1994 


Dear Member of Congress, 

As national, state and local organizations with a diversity of views on many issues, we 
are united in our efforts to promote the health and welfare of America’s children We 
came together this past year in opposidon to welfare reform proposals that would allow 
states to deny benefits to innocent babies simply because they were bom into families 
receiving AFDC. As the 104th Congress debates welfare reform, more punitive child 
exclusion proposals have appeared which could endanger the health and welfare of 
America’s children. The following provisions would severely harm the children of 
already impoverished families; 

• WE OPPOSE PROVISIONS THAT WOULD DENY BENEFITS TO 
CHILDREN SIMPLY FOR BEING BORN INTO FAMILIES RECEIVING 
WELFARE. 

• WE OPPOSE PROPOSALS THAT WOULD DENY BENEFITS FOR 
CHILDREN WHOSE PATERNITY HAS NOT BEEN OFFICIALLY 
ESTABLISHED BY THE STATE. 

• WE OPPOSE ANY PROVISION THAT WOULD DENY BENEFITS TO 
THE CHILDREN OF UNMARRIED TEENAGERS. 

Our principal concern with excluding children from subsistence welfare benefits is that, 
if enacted, each of these provisions will hurt the children of already impoverished 
families. Years of social science scholarship makes it clear that people make 
childbearing decisions for complex and varied reasons. The promise of a tiny 
incremental gain in welfare benefits is not an inducement to have additional children. 
Family values will not be advanced by making it more difficult for poor mothers to 
provide for their children and escape from poverty. Any short-term fiscal savings gained 
by excluding children from receiving subsistence benefits will be outweighed by the 
long-term social costs of their impoverishment and the further deterioration of families 
already in distress. 

We urge you to oppose these anti-child, anti-family provisions. 


Please contact Martha Davis of NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund at (212) 925-6635, 
Deborah Lewis, ACLV at (202) 675-2312 if you have questions or need more information. 
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American Civil Libertks Union (ACLU) 
NOW Legal Defense & Education Fund 


Advocates for Youth (formerly The Center 
for Population Options) 

American Association of University Women 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) 

American Friends Service Committee 
Association for Children for enforcement 
of Support, Inc. 

BPW (USA) 

Boston Women’s Health Book Collective 
Bread for the World 

California Homeless and Housing Coalition 

California Women’s Law Center 

Catholics for a Free Choice 

Center for Advancement of Public Policy 

Center for Community Change 

Center for Constitutional Rights 

Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) 

Center for Women Policy Studies 
Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law 
Child Care Law Center 
Church Women United 
Coalition of Labor Union Women 
Coalition on Human Needs 
Connecticut Alliance for Basic Human Needs 
D.C. Rape Crisis Center 
Eighth Day Center for Justice, Chicago 
Feminist M^ority 
Feminists for Life 
Food Research and Action Center 
Institute of Sisters of Mercy of 
the Americas, Leadership Team 
Interfaith Impact 

Jesuit Social Ministries National Office. 

Justice, Economic Dignity and Independence 
for Women (Utah) 

Labor Project for Working Families 
Legal Assistance Resource Center of Connecticut 
Los Angeles Coalition to End Homelessness 
Lutheran Office for Governmental Affairs, ELCA 
Maryland Food Committee 
Mennonite Central Committee, WDC 
Mississippi Human Services Coalition 
9 to 5: National Association of Working Women 
NARAL (National Abortion and Reproductive 
Rights Action League) 

NOW (National Organization for Women) 
National Abortion Federation 
National Association for the Education 
of Young Children 

National Association of Child Advocates 
National Association of Social Workers 


National Black Women’s Health Project 
National Coalition for the Homeless 
National Consumers League 
National Council of Churches 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Council on Family Relations 
National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council 

National Low Income Housing Coalition 
National Welfare Rights and Reform Union 
National Welfare Rights Union 
National Women’s Conference Committee 
National Women’s Law Center 
Ohio Association of Child Caring Agencies 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
I^tt Institute Center for Community and 
Environmental Development (Brooklyn) 
Religious Coalition for Reproductive Choice 
Seamless Garment Network, Inc. 

Service Employees International Union 

Sigma Gamma Rho 

UnitarianyUniversalist Association 

UnitarianyUnlversaUst Service Committee 

United Church of Christ 

United Auto Workers, The International Union 

U.S. Steel Workers 

Woman Activist Fund 

WOMEN OF REFORM JUDAISM, 

The Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
Women Lawyers Association of Los Angeles 
Women Work! The National Network 
for Women’s Employment 
Women’s Economic Agenda Project 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom 
The Women’s Law Center, Inc. 

Women’s Legal Defense Fund 
YWCA of the U.S. A. 
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U.S. House Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Written testimony of 
Fernando Cheung, 

Executive Director of the Oakland Chinese Community Council, Inc. 

The Peisonal Responsibility Act (PRA), part of the Republican “Contract with America," 
would drastically restrict the eligibility of both legal and illegal immigrants for many basic 
and essential Federal programs. 1 am the Execudve Director of the Oakland Chinese 
Community Council, Inc., a non-profit organization that provides a variety of health and 
human services to Chinese and Asian families in need. I wish to draw your attention to the 
unfairness of this legislation, and the impact it would have on many of the neediest and 
most vulnerable members of society - the elderly, the newcomers, and those with limited 
language skills. 

Some core principles and values ate at stake in this proposed legislation. Those principles 
include an equal opportunity for those persons with the drive to pursue their dreams and 
protection for those persons who, through unavoidable circumstances, are unable to meet 
their basic human needs. Immigrants ate some of the most ambitious and hard-working 
people in our country, but they face a variety of barriers such as unfamiliarity with 
language, social customs, and job networks. The federal programs that will be denied to 
immigrants, if this legislation passes, are those which provide the most basic services 
necessary for sustenance and survival, including assistance for housing and food. 

The United States is largely a country of immigrants. Denying immigranis the right to 
basic services enjoyed by others who were lucky enough to be descendants of prior 
immigrants cuts against our traditions of fairness and equal opportunity for all. The 
proposed legislation discrimirutes against all immigrants, even those who are legally 
residing in this country, paying taxes, and playing by the rules our government has 
instituted. Through no faule of their own, legal residents in this country are forced not 
only to deal with the unique pressures of adopting to a new home, but ate excluded from 
many of the services that others take for granted. The goverrunent already does little to 
help such persons integrate into society, but such legislation would make it near 
impossible for a new imcrrigrant to adjust and succeed in this country. Furthermore, the 
children and grandchildren of these immigrants are the ones who may bear the ultimate 
burden of such discrimination, many who will go without adequate food, housing, and 
education. 

Much of our work at the OCCC is devoted to providing health care services that would be 
denied to all immigrants under the Personal Responsibility Aa. New imcnigrant families, 
seraor citizens, and other individuals in need qiproach our Family and Elderly Service 
Units for information and referral so they can gain access to human and health services 
available elsewhere. The CXXC’s Hong Fook Adult Day Health Care Program offers 
individualized health care and support services to fiail seiuors and adults with special 
medical needs in a licensed and certified site. This program encourages and assists its 
participants to lead full independent lives. It seeks to prevent or delay premature 
instimtionalization of seniors. This is the only program of its kind in the area that offers 
language-appropriate service to the elderiy and those with specialized medical needs. 
These medical services would not otherwise be affordable to our clientele. 

Cases where we helped those in need include Grace Yang, the spouse of a resident 
immigrant alien who came into the United States with conditional resident status and 
suffe^ physical abuse. Grace had no friends and no family she could mm to: OCCC 
referred her to a shelter and put her in touch with legal assistarrce. Another case was 
Clarence Yip. the cook who worked nigbtshifts and was attacked by muggers on his way 
home. Clarence was hospitalized and was stuck widi medical and ambulance bills: OCCC 
helped him apply for aid for victims of violent crime and other assistance. If the PRA 
legislation were in effect, neither of these persons would have received the timely 
assistance that enabled them to get back on their feet 
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Besides being unfairly discriminatory, the proposed legislation sells out the future of 
America by choosing not to invest in immigrants, traditionally the lifeblood of this country. 
Under the present system, disadvantaged adult inumgiants may participate in OCCC’s 
Employment and Training Program funded by the Job Training Partnership Act This 
program gives enrollees job skills and orients tiiem to the labor market. They learn how to 
apply for jobs, write resumes, and interview with potential employers. For many of the 
enrollees, getting a job is a necessity because thdr fanoilies rely upon their success in the 
job market in order to provide food and shelter. 

Take for instance, the story of Helen Wong, an Employment and Training Graduate. She 
says: 

“Here in the States, people must work so hard just for life’s basic needs. I had a 
high school education, a comfortable life. 1 dabbled in business ventures. I didn’t 
heed to come here (to the United States). But my husband’s parents are getting on 
in age. So we came. When we first came over, 1 spent over a thousand dollars for 
my children’s physical exams for school entrance. To help make ends meet I 
worked part time at a sewing shop. 1 used to attend class in the morning and then 
rush off to the sewing shop. At night when I washed my face or blew my nose, the 
color of the fabrics we were sewing that day would come out. 

I am now working in a hotel. U is a lot of physical exertion but I do not mind. Wc 
have good benefits. 1 don’t think I would have found my job without the training 
programs I attended. It was not easy juggling classes, a pan time job and taking 
care of five kids. I am glad I went back to school. It gave me a foothold, a starting 
point. Confidence, learning how to do the right thing, becoming more willing to do 
new things, those arc the things I got out of my training.” 

People like Helen, who want and need to woric, will be unfairly excluded from programs 
that will help them become self-sufficient and contributors to society. What would have 
happened to Helen’s five children if she had not been able to find a job to support them? 
The proposed legislation would be self-defeating in its larger goals of creating a more 
prosperous society by not investing in the future of America. Instead of creating 
opportunities for those persons who have already shown initiative by having left their 
familiar native soil for a country whose custrans and culmre may be completely alien to 
them, the proposed legislation seeks to punish them instead. Wc should reward initiative 
and drive by providing services that would betiw integrate immigrarns and their children 
into the fabric of American society. 

The mission of the OCCC is to provide services to families who are in need, and to 
empower the most vulnerable members in our community, especially the elderly. Two- 
thirds of our clientele are women and nearly three-fourths are 55 years of age and older. 
Ninety-five percent have annual incomes of less than $15,0(X) per year. The proposed 
legislation would leave many of these persons d^titute and without the social support and 
training necessary to gain independence and control over their lives. 

Though over 100 corporations and individuals generously donate money to our 
organization every year, we depend on Federal and other government funding for many of 
our services. It is precisely those services that go to the most needy, the elderly and those 
with specialized medical needs, that would be hardest hit under the Personal Responsibility 
Act. Totalling only a small fraction of the Federal budget, these programs can have 
tremendous value to the immigrants who need them as a building block towards living a 
more fruitful life in the United States. I urge you not to allow the political backlash 
against immigrants to affect your judgment of the worth of these programs. Vote “No” 
against the Personal Responsibility Act and the Contract for America. Thank you for your 
consideration. 
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TESTIMONY ON THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
JANUARY, 30, 199S 


I am Joan M. Reeves, Commissioner, Department of 
Human Services, and Chairperson of the Children and 
Families Cabinet for the City of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
regarding the Personal Responsibility Act. For many 
years, those of us responsible for the delivery of 
services to poor families and children at the local 
level have recognized that the "welfare" systems need 
to be reformed. Our daily contacts with families are 
highlighted by the frustrations they face being in a 
system that discourages independence and the 
frustrations public employees face due to the myriad of 
regulations, laws and programs that are inconsistent, 
duplicative, fragmented and uncoordinated. 

As you deliberate on the provisions of welfare 
reform, be aware that all the systems that provide 
services to poor families and children are 
interdependent. Changes in one impacts upon the 
others. Therefore, all federal laws and programs 
should be reviewed to determine the impact on public 
education, mental health, medical assistance, child 
welfare, law enforcement, labor and housing. Also, 
recall that reform efforts are taking place at the 
local level. A little over a year ago. Mayor Ed 
Rendell recognized the need to reform local 
government's efforts to improve the quality of life for 
families and children and established the Children and 
Families Cabinet. The Cabinet comprises 17 public 
agencies, including the School District. Its purposes 
are to better coordinate the delivery of services, to 
develop a Five Year Strategy for improving services and 
to initiate a network of Family Centers and Youth 
Access Centers in communities. These Centers provide 
comprehensive services to families, children and youth. 
Local advisory boards are involved in needs-assessment , 
program development and the selection of staff. 

The Family Centers receive some funding from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and each Cabinet agency 
has contributed cash or in-kind donations. The Youth 
Access Centers are supported by the City's Recreation, 
Public Health and Human Services Departments. 
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Our child welfare system is being redesigned with 
focus on intensive family preservation, in-home 
services, shorter stays in foster care and early 
adoptions. We are intensifying our efforts in 
communities that have the highest rates of reports of 
abuse and neglect. With these approaches, we will 
improve the lives of the 173,478 children who receive 
AFDC assistance, the 24,000 children who receive child 
welfare services, and the 2,000 homeless children in 
Philadelphia. Any Federal legislation which makes 
these children more vulnerable than they are already 
will deter our continued efforts at the local level to 
protect and enhance the lives of our youngest citizens. 

The proposed welfare reforms suggest two changes: 
firstly, how the government responds to people in 
poverty; and secondly, how people in poverty react to 
the causes and conditions which placed them there . 

There is a tacit assumption that these two, very 
different forms of change are linked, and will happen 
concurrently. If they do not - that is to say if the 
government's reform outraces the anticipated behavioral 
changes of current and potential welfare recipients - 
the unintended outcome may be a crisis in the child 
welfare system. Potential unintended outcomes may be 
more traumatic to children than the AFDC program as we 
now know it. I urge this S\ib-Committee to consider the 
consequences to children as it drafts welfare reform 
legislation. Correcting the problems in the welfare 
system should not result in shifting children into 
other service programs. Welfare reform should not 
increase the cost of caring for children. 

To illustrate my point: The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1989 authorized EPSDT (Early 
Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Testing) mental 
health treatment services as a benefit for children 
enrolled in Medical Assistance. Prior to that time, 
there had been no provisions in public law to pay for 
mental health care for children in poverty in 
Philadelphia. In this insteince, the lack of Federal 
funding had a very unintended outcome : caring and 
loving parents would seek to give up the legal custody 
of their children to my Department because this was 
the only way we could pay for the services needed by 
these children. More recently, we experienced a 
situation where a child was being discharged from a 
local psychiatric hospital because his Medicaid 
benefits were exhausted. With no other option to care 
for her son, the mother was going to do what 
professionals unofficially advised her was her only 
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choice, refuse to pick up her son and force the 
hospital to turn him over to my Department. DHS, she 
was told, would be able to get her son the residential 
treatment he needed . 

If Federal funding for pediatric and adolescent 
mental health services were rescinded tomorrow children 
would still continue to have mental health needs. The 
question would be how to structure the recision to 
assure that: children in need would not be placed in 
greater harn.'s way; family life would not be disrupted; 
the cost of care would not be shifted to a different 
tax base; and, perhaps most important of all, that 
children in need not be denied the care and nurturing 
that they require. 

I ask this Sub-Committee to provide these same 
assurances as it reforms the country's welfare program. 
What protections will there be for children in need? 

In DHS, we evaluate the risk to a child when making the 
determination whether or not a child must be removed 
from his or her home. A child who does not receive 
proper nutrition is at risk. A child who does not or 
will not have adequate shelter and clothing is at risk. 
A child who does not receive medical care and attention 
is at risk. 

In the City of Philadelphia, we believe that our 
children are our future. We also believe that the life 
prospects for children are enhanced and protected by 
supporting families and strengthening the communities 
where they live. Therefore, the health of our future 
as a city is inextricably tied to achieving the best 
outcomes for our children, by ameliorating the 
conditions which put them at risk. 

For the majority of families on welfare AFDC 
payments and food stamps provide the transitional 
supports which parents need to continue to care for and 
nurture their children. A smaller percentage of 
parents are dependent on welfare assistance as the 
primary means for raising a family. What will happen 
to these children if their family's eligibility for 
benefits becomes exhausted or diminished? Yes, welfare 
reform may be accomplished, but the child welfare 
system will be inundated with the consequences. Just 
as the mental health needs of children in the previous 
analogy did not disappear when funding was not 
available, the unmet food and shelter and medical care 
needs that put children at risk will not go away 
because AFDC and Food Stamp funding has been curtailed 
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The unintended consequences will be the antithesis of 
the assurances that we tried to provide; more children 
at even higher levels of risk will become known to the 
local child welfare agencies; more families will be 
disrupted as we remove additional children from their 
homes; the cost of care, which is greater when provided 
outside the home, will shift to local jurisdictions and 
children will be the ones who are scarred by the 
experience . 

The remedies to the problems which this Sub- 
committee is trying to redress may not lie in a welfare 
fix by itself. In Philadelphia, we do not have just a 
welfare problem. We have an employment problem. We 
have child abuse and neglect problems, with 1,000 
reports received monthly. We have a domestic violence 
problem. We have a high school drop-out problem. We 
lack adequate and affordable pre-natal and child health 
care. And yes, we do have a teenage pregnancy problem, 
and a substance abuse problem with insufficient 
treatment facilities and options. I ask the members of 
this Sub-Committee to ponder whether the resolution of 
these problems would in fact fix the welfare system, 
without the unintended consequences which harm children 
and hemorrhage families. 

Welfare reform must take into consideration the 
multiple problems faced by poor people in a complex 
society, and it must include local governments in the 
discussions. It will be the local municipalities that 
will be faced with creating the solutions for increased 
homelessness, increased child welfare, increased mental 
health and other service needs. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on one of 
the most important reforms issues effecting the future 
of many Philadelphians. 
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TESTIMONY OF ANN F. LEWIS 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Ptanned Parenthood Federation of America is the worid^s oldest and largest voluntary 
reproductive health care organization, tracing its origins to the first birth contnd clinic in 
America founded by Margaret Sanger in 1916. Currently, Planned Parenthood has 161 
affiliates in the United States, which provide a variety of heatih care sernces from prenatal 
care to midlife services. Planned Pottrahood^s 22,000 volunteers and stiff' members provide 
medical, educational, and counseling services to meet the family planning needs of more than 
four million Americans each year. Three-ijuarters of Planrud ParerUhood*s contraceptive 
clients are at or below 150% of poverty. Our testimony is based on Planned Parenthood*s 80 
years of experience with women and their families and its commitment to reproductive 
freedom. In light of that, we oppose the Personal Responsibility Act (PRA), R.R. 4. 

Everyone agrees that changes must be made with the welfare system. However, the 
difference in the ultimate goal. Ptanned Parenthood believes the goal of welfare reform 
should be to empower women and their families to Ifft themselves out of poverty with digyiity. 
Planned Parenthood does not support punitive policies that only seek to punish women and 
their families; we abhor the current debate that devalues children based on the circumstances 
of their birth and that speaks to women surviving on welfare as needing "carrots and sticks " 
as if they were oxen or mules. 

If the PRA or a similar measure is adopted, not only will we miss the target in our 
drive toward welfare reform, but we will also witness unnecessary pain and misery in the 
process. There will be pain for the targets of ill-conceived welfare reform schemes— woimen 
and children. There will also be pain for American taxpayers who will ultimately pay more - 
- and not just in dollars — for the problems that are certain to flow from quick-fix solutions 
like the PRA. 

Despite the name, based on our experience there is nothing in the provisions curreraly 
outlined in the PRA that will promote either collective or individual re^nsibility. Wed li^ 
to focus our testimony on Just one of the proclaimed targets of the PRA— pregnant adolescents- 
-and we want to tell you why the PRA will not serve as an effective weapon against the 
growing teen pregnancy epidemic. We would first tike to address the myths upon which this 
bill is based. 

1. W^are Does Not Encourage Women to Have Children. For women on welfare, 
as for all women, family size has been declining for decades. In fact, the longer a woman 
remruns on AFDC, the less likely she is to have another child. On average, families on 
welfare have fewer than two children; nearly half have only one. Moreover, dates wish the 
lowest levels of welfare benefits have the highest rates of non-marital births, while states with 
the most generous benefits have the lowest rates of out-of-wedlock births. 

2. Benefits Under AFDC and Other Pr o gr ams Bare DecBned, bt Constant DoBars, 
Over The Past 2 Decades. There is no state in which benefits bring recipient families even 
up to the poverty line. Consider that the average monthly AFDC allotment is $60-75 per child. 
Are young people having children in order to collect roughly $2-2.50 per day? Where is the 
financial incentive to bear chUdren? 

3. Of AB AFDC RadpiaUs, 39% are white; 37% an African-American; 18.4 % an 
Latina. Women of color are over-represetued among those on welfare because they an over- 
represented among the poor. 

Now, as for the itUeriocking myths involving teen pregnancy and welfan benefits. 
Consider that less than one-third of out-of-wedlock births occur to adolescents and 85% of 
those are unintended. Moreover, only 6% to 8% of the single mothers on welfan an teens 
Add to that the fact that when talking about the federal outlay for AFDC dollars, it is only 1% 
of the national budget; in the stales, it’s roughly 2%. So, from the outset, PRA provisions 
that specifically punish poor and adolescent women for their affirmative childbearing decisions 
will do little. If anything, to overhaul the welfan system as we know it. 

While teen pregnancy, tragicaUy, is a predictor of future poverty and hardship, welfan 
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is not the core problem. It is imporlant to realise that chief among the factors indicating teens 
are likely to become pregnant are poverty, unemployment, lack of education, and hopelessness. 
Therefore, if the goal is to end the teen pregnan ey epidemic, then the purpose of public policy 
must be to improve the conditions of young people’s lives, to give them a sense of fitture for 
themselves, and to help them feel some sense of accomplishment apart from childbearing. As 
Afarion Wright Edelman of Children Defense Fund says ’'hope is the best contraceptive. " 

Some of the adolescents who make it to our doorsteps for family planning services tell 
us, in so many words, that they want to have a baby in order to make up for other emotional 
losses in their lives. Simply put, they ward to feel needed, to be loved and to have 
companionship in an otherwise cruel world. For some, having a baby is a mark of status 
of having ’'arrived” in their community of peers so to speak. But as / mentioned earlier, in 
85% of these cases, none of these young women engaged in sexual behavior for the purpose 
of getting pregnant! Indeed, the pregnancy was more often the unintended result of 
miseducation, or the complete lack of it, or the lack of access to contraceptive products and/ 
or misappUcation of contraceptive products and practices. 

Ironically, the PRA, while embarking on harsh, untried, punitive schemes, ignores 
positive approaches with proven success. Its attempt to coerce behavior by slashing welfare 
benefits would clearly make lives more miserable for needy children and their families. 

Policies like the PRA, that condition public assistance upon individual childbearing 
decisions or ones that compel, prevent, or reward the use of contraception or a particular 
contraceptive method (e.g., some state le^slatures have attempted unsuccessfully to link the 
receipt of AFDC benefits with mandated use of longterm contraceptives) are coercive and 
incompatible with fundamental human rights. The integrity of childbearing decisions requires 
that oil women have access to quality, confidential abortion services, contraceptive services, 
prenatal care, and obstetrical services, regardless of income. 

The primary goal of public assistance must be to promote independence rather than 
dependence. Therefore, reform initiatives must focus on the acquisition of skills through 
education and Job training, which can provide people with the means to obtain meaningful 
employment. Imposing arbitrary time limits on benefits ignores individual circumstances, the 
needs of dependent children and structural economic conditions. Only by addressing all the 
ed uca ti on, framing, and human service needs of those tiving on low incomes eon families be 
empowered to control their own lives. 

And, yes, loving, intact families, however configured, should be a central goal of our 
social welfare policies. But, these policies must not force women to maintain abusive 
relationships with men or force children to mamtain abusive relationships with parents for the 
sake of a "traditional" family. In a recent DHHS study, 66% of pregnant adolescents 
reported situations of sexual molestation and 50% of those reporting such incidents cited 
victimization by someone in the home.) Reform initiatives must recognize the validity of 
nontraditional family structures. 

Social welfare policies must also ensure access to safe, appropriate and affordable child 
care for all parents who are working or participating in educational and job (raining 
programs. Further, because support for children is not only financial, all positive involvement 
in family life must be recognized and encouraged. This means that, while parental financial 
support mechanisms should be strengthened such measures must not endanger or dehumanize 
women and children, nor push low-income non-custodial parents further into poverty. 

As for a positive approach to reducing teen pregnancy, our experience tells us that 
meeting the needs of the whole person is essential. Moreover, among the arsenal of 
employable remedies that will meet whole-person needs, at least two are indispensable: the first 
is unequivocal support for K-12 comprehenrive, reality-based, age-appropriaie, sexuality 
education in our schools. By this we mean the implementation of educational programs 
nationwide that will include not just the facts of sexual life, but also such vital concerns as 
communication and decision-making skiUs. emotional development, and self-esteem. The 
second is unimpeded access to comprehensive family planning services and reproductive health 
care. We cannot reasonably expect individuals to make voluntary, informed, and responsible 
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decisions about childbearing otherwise. 

Yfe also know, firsthand, that young people must be reached before they become 
sexually active; and (f they are sexually active, we cannot Just condemn them but continue to 
work with them to prevent pregnancy and sexually transmitted infections. Above all, parents 
must be encouraged to be the primary sexuidity educators of their children. But to do so, they 
need adequate skills and knowledge to be able to initiate dialogue about sexuality and values, 
as well as to in^art information with coinfort and authority. Even under the best of 
circumstances, however, we should not place all our chips on the family and the schools to 
deliver the message alone. We need to encourage and empower coalitions of community-based 
organisations that have hands-on experience working with teens — agencies with track records 
in social services, family planning, youth groups, and religious institutions. Moreover, teens 
are reached through oth^ teens. At Planned Parenthood, our First Things First program has 
scored great success with using teen educators to teach their peers about making safe choices 
about sex, including abstinence. 

In closing, Planned Parenthood believes that weffare reform must be based on fact 
and not myth or stereotype. Overhaul of the system must include an honest account of 
structural economic issues and the financing of welfare reform must not come from programs 
that serve other vulnerable groups. Moss importantfy all social welfare policies, including 
welfare reform, must respect individual dignity, encourage self-empowerment, and ensure the 
fundamental right to reproductive choice. If we embark on this , then we will truly have 
achieved reform. 
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TBSTIMONY OP 

REPRESBNTXTIVB DEBORAH PRYCB (R-OK-15) 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HEARING ON WELFARE REFORM 
JANUARY 30, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that reforming our welfare system 
will be a priority In the 104th Congress, and I commend you as 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Subcoimilttee on Human Resources 
for scheduling extensive hearings to examine the various Issues 
surrounding welfare reform. I think It Is abundantly clear that 
our present system Is falling, and will not dwell on that fact. 
Instead, I will take this opportunity to focus on just one aspect 
of the welfare debate - - an obstacle to work that faces the 
fcunllles who rely on welfare benefits - - the lack of 
quality child care . 

For the poor, finding affordable child care Is often a 
prerequisite to leaving the welfare rolls, and for the 58 percent 
of poor children under six whose parents do work full or part- 
time, losing child care could be the one event that leads them to 
welfare dependency. The government recognizes this dilemma and 
has atteopted to address this problem through several child care 
asslstamce programs. However, like nmny government solutions, 
federal child care subsidies are subject to a maze of regulations 
that discourage the Individuals they are designed to help. In 
the case of child care assistance, the frustration drives 
recipients away from their jobs and back to welfare. In addition 
to the Issues of availability and affordability, there are 
concerns about quality and convenience that must be allayed 
before parents are willing to work rather than stay home 2 md 
collect welfare benefits. 

Last Congress I Introduced, and will reintroduce In the 104th 
Congress, the Child Care Availability Incentive Act that speaks 
to each of these Issues. My bill would encourage businesses to 
provide as a benefit to their employees on-slte or site adjacent 
child care services. The Child Care AvalleUjility Incentive Act 
offers significant incentives In the form of tax credits to 
businesses equal to 50 percent of the costs they Incur to provide 
on-slte or site-adjacent care to their enployees. Both the 
employer and employee benefit under this bill. Studies have 
shown that on-slte and site-adjacent care results In Increased 
productivity and morale among workers and reduced worker 
absenteeism. Further, research shows that employer- sponsored 
care is often high quality and cost-effective. 

For example, a 1989 study conducted at Union Bank, In Monterey 
Park, California, showed that the bank saved between $138,000 and 
$232,000 during the first year of the center's operation. The 
savings were attributed to reduced turnover and absenteeism, and 
shortened maternity leaves. Union bank Invested $105,000 In 
operating support to the center that year, so they realized a 
return on their Investment of more than 130 percent I 

Further, the Child Care Availability Incentive Act provides 
businesses flexibility, allowing them to share the cost of the 
child care benefit with their employees. It Is not a one-size- 
flts-all federal mandate, but a government partnership with 
business to address a social Issue that more and more American 
families face. 

I eun still anxiously awaiting an estimate from the Joint 
Committee on Tctxatlon, which is responsible for determining the 
’‘cost’ of this legislation. I know that each of us Is concerned 
about a growing national deficit, and that Congress must become 
more fiscally responsible when enacting new policies. I believe 
the Child Care Availability Incentive Act will relieve the 
government of some Its financial burden. Indeed, the government 
Is already spending billions of dollars on welfare for single, 
unemployed mothers and on child care subsidies. Further, I think 
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we have to put the 'cost* of revenue loaees due to tax credits 
Into perspective. In my view, allowing American businesses to 
keen more of their own money to Invest In their employees euad to 
address social Issues Is both reasonable and preferetble to the 
government taking It upon Itself to take and spend more of the 
taxpayers ' dollars to solve the scune problems. 

I hope as the debate over welfare reform continues, the Issue of 
child care availability will be discussed at greater length. I 
think all Amerlcems have an Interest In ensuring that our 
nation's children receive quality, developmental care In their 
early years which prepares them to be responsible, productive 
citizens. 
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PublkSi^^ition 

FOR A HUMANE PUBLIC AID PROGRAM IN ILLINOIS 

Sharron D. Matthews 
Executive Director 


Testimony on the Personal Responsibility Act of 1995, 

Submitted to Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means, 

United States House of Representatives on Thursday, February 2, 1995 

As Prepared by Sharron D. Matthews, Executive Director, Public Welfare Coalition of Illinois 


The Public Welfare Coalition (PWC) is a 25 year old broad based coalition comprised of over 200 
social service, civic and religious organizations aiul individuals across Illinois who are concerned with 
how public aid policies and programs affect the lives of nearly 1 .5 million of their fellow Illinoisans. 
(Seethe attached PWC fact sheet.) PWC combines policy analysis, advocacy and public education 
to help create more responsive and equitable puMic ud policies on the local, state and national levels. 
PWC is committed to insuring that adequate resources are available for those in need and that 
progressive changes are made in the welfare system to train and provide appropriate and adequate 
supportive services to recipients who are moving from welfare into work. 

PWC fully supports welfare reform and understands the need to reform the present welfare system. 
PWC believes, however, that adequate supportive services, quality education and training, and the 
creation of jobs that pay a livable wage are the key to real welfare reform. We applaud, what is to 
date, the most comprehensive review by government of one of the most complex and urgently 
needed social programs of our nation's history. Transitioning from welfare to work, support of two- 
parent families within the welfare system, the ending of the cycle of intergenerational welfare 
dependency, and decreasing the rate of teenage pregnancy are all initiatives that PWC has supported 
since its inception in 1969. Sadly, however, the Personal Responsibility Act, as currently written, 
does not provide the type of planning and compassion that will be required to successfully end 
"welfare as we know it” without also ending lives while significantly decreasing the quality and 
tearing at the very fabric of American life. 

Although we welcome the window of opportunity to focus on welfare reforms and systemic change, 
we are deeply sadden by the seeming lack of consideration of the following factors in the legislative 
initiatives currently being reviewed by this committee; 

1 . Adequate resources for childcare; 

2. Availability of affordable health coverage; 

3. Livable wage emplo^ent opportunities; 

4. Need for flexibility in "welfare to work” transition planning instead of arbitrary time 
limits; 

5. Lack of emphasis on job creation in the private sector, 
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6. Pre- as well as post-employment assistance to increase job retention and reduce length 
of time between employment; 

7. The lack of supportive attention and real assistance being provided male recipients in 
th^r transitioning into the work force; 

8. The need for a federaUy mandated, and adequately funded, national minimum standard 
of basic needs support level for adults and children; 

9. Lack of experience, resources and organizational capacity of states' departments of 
public aid to be job placement and career development entities; 

10. Individuals should not go to work everyday and return home poor. Need legislative 
initiatives to promote "making work pay" for everyone; 

1 1 . The social and economic costs of human misery and higher city and state taxes that 
will result from decreasing funding and elimination of entitlement which have 
traditionally served as "safety net" programs; and 

12. The negative impact on commerce, small business and corporate operating 
environments 

Given that this legislation was initially presented to the public as part of a "Contract with America", 
please keep the following in mind when deliberating the fate of over 1 S million Americans and other 
individuals struggling as immigrants to become citizens of the United States, a proverbial land of 
immigrants. 

Webster's New World Ihaionary offers several definitions of the word "contract". Among them arc: 

1) An agreement between two or more people to do something. 2) To narrow in scope; 3) Restrict; 
4) Shorten; and 5) To decrease in size, bulk or extent. 

This portion of the "Contract" would put spending limits on the growth of welfare programs including 
AFDC, Supplemental Security (SSI), and public htnising while also consolidating 10 nutrition 
programs including Food Stamps, Women, Infants and Children (WIC); and the School Breakfast and 
Lunch programs into a "discretionary" block grant for states to operate. By converting these 
programs into block grants instead of entitlement programs, three very terrible occurrences would 
then be possible. 

1) A human being is no longer entitled to, and the government no longer has to provide or assist 
with, food or shelter. Currently, a person is eligible and is entitled to (cannot be denied) government 
assistance simply due to need; 

2) A state may opt to fund only certain types of welfare benefits, provide only certain services, and 
serve only certain groups of people or individuals; and 

3) Since funds are being cut and monies for program growth limited, once discretionary block grant 
monies have run out, no more services of benefits will have to be provided during that year, as 
required now under the entitlement program category. 
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For the welfare system to be successfully reform, any legislative initiatives must take the following 
into account: 

1 . The needs of infants and children must be adequately addressed; 

2. Human capital development (i.e. access to real training, education, and gainful 
employment and upper mobility) must take priority; and 

3. Follow the dictates of the lo^c of basic economics which calls for more capital 
investment up front in the short term to yield higher returns in the long run for all 
America. 

Given the current situation, everyone t^ees that new paradigms for government assistance to 
individuals and &milies is desperately needed. It is only logical, therefore, for government to work 
with those who have the most knowledge and experience as well as those who have the most to gain 
(i.e. welfare participants, advocates, and social service providers) in solving the most important social 
issues of our society. We ask that this committee provide the opportunity and time for this 
collaboration to occur by rejecting this particular legislative proposal and calling for more open 
participation in this process. Thank you. 
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Public Welfare Coalition 

100 South Morgan, Chicago, IL 60607 


WHAT is the Public Welfare Coalition? 

The Public Welfare Coalition (PWC) is comprised of over 200 organizations and individuals across Illinois 
who are concerned with how public aid policies impact the lives of nearly 1>1/2 million fellow Illinoisans. 
PWC combines policy analysis, advocacy and public education to help create more responsive and 
equitable public aid policies on the local, stale and na(i<mat levels. PWC is committed to ensuring that 
social resources are available for those in need and that progressive changes are made in the welfare 
system to train and provide supportive services to recipients who are moving from welfare into work. 


WHY is the Public Welfare Coalition needed? 

The Public Welfare Coalition is the oldest organization that primarily addresses public aid policy and 
program issues in Illinois. It is dedicated to improving the conditions of those in extreme poverty by working 
as a catalyst to identify problems, develop solutions and organize for change. 

* There are almost 1.5 million Public Aid recipients in Illinois, an increase of 17% in two years. This 
number represents 12% of the state's population, Uie highest ever. 

* Two-thirds of AFDC recipients are children. Half of the children are age 6 and younger. 

* The average Public Aid family includes just 2 children. 

* In 1993 public assistance grant levels provided only 42% of the State "Standard of Need"- the state's 
poverty index. 

* A mother with two children only has $12.50 a day in cash assistance to support her family. 

* The buying power of the Public Aid recipient's dollar is 52% less than it was in 1970. 

* An increasing number of Public Aid families are spending 80% or more of their cash grants on housing 
costs. Less than 19% of recipients have subsidized housing. 

* There has been a large growth in homelessness among families. The number of homeless -people in 
Illinois is estimated to be over 100,000, compared to 40,000 in 1986. 

* Over 83,000 single Individuals were cut off of General Assistance in 1992. The Eamfare program, vrhich 
serves a maximum of 4,000 individuals a month, is the only program now available to "able-bodied" 
individuals that were cut off. The Eamfare program does not provide any medical benefits to those 
redpienls struggling to make their transition into the workforce. 

* The state appropriated $7.5 billion for Public Aid in FY95. However, 76% is for medical costs which 
jumped by 6.4% over the previous year. This leaves only 14.9% for income assistance, 2.3% for 
employment and social services and 6.8% for overall administration of services and programs. 

PWC believes the only real solution to welfare is jobs. It has been well documented that many welfare 
recipients are willing and able to work and may need job h'aining, affordable quality child care, quality health 
care or other supportive services, but most importantly, they need real jobs that pay a livable wage. 
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SAMPLE PUBLIC AID GRANTS AND OTHER BENEFITS IN ILLINOIS COMPARED TO THE STATE 
STANDARD OF NEED AND THE FEDERAL POVERTY LEVEL 







CURREfTT 

FAMILY 

• 1994 CASH 

MAXIMUM FOOD 

MAXIMUM TOTAL 

1994 STATE 

FEDERAL 

SIZE 

GRANT 

STAMPS 

BENEFITS 

STANDARD 

POVERTY 





OF NEED 

LEVEL 

1 (TA) 

i 154 

J 115 

$266 

$ 514 

$ 613 

3 (AFDC) 

$ 377 

i 304 

$672 

$ 915 

J 1.027 


* The grants listed in this table are (he highest payment levels in 14 counties. The payment levels are even 
lower in other counties. The cash grant only provides 41.2% of the State Standard of Need for AFDC and 
29.9% for Transitional Assistance as of 1994. 

Sources: Illinois Department of Public Aid and US Department of Labor 


WHAT services does PWC provide? 

The heart of PVJC's Advocacy Program is the crisis hotline, which handled more than 1,300 calls in 1993. 
The hotline offers information on access to benefits; resolution to problems that interrupt grants and 
threaten families and individuals with homelessness and other crises while educating recipients, 
caseworkers and community organizations about welfare rights, policies and procedures. PWC also 
publishes the only handbook totally devoted to providing a summary of IDPA policies and procedures. 

PWC's Education Program keeps legislators and the public informed about current policy Issues and the 
needs of people on public aid through the media, public hearing testimony, a membership newsletter and 
the Fax Network Briefings. 

PWC's Public Policy Program monitors changing public aid policies and their implementation. As a 
coalition. PWC identifies and implements strategies to remedy issues that adversely affect recipients. This 
includes monitoring federal welfare reform legislation and providing briefing papers and recommendations 
on various aspects of welfare programming. 

Coalition members are encouraged to participate in these activities. Since 1969, individual and 
organizational members have made the Public Welfare Coalition a leader in advocating for the needs of the 
poor throughout Illinois. 

Membership in PWC offers multiple benefits: 

✓an aggressive vehicle for change within the public aid system; 

✓regular issues briefings; 

✓monthly Membership News; and 

✓discounts on PWC products and workshops, including the Handbook of 
Illinois Public Aid Policy, 2nd Edition. 

To Join PWC, please contact: 


PUBLIC WELFARE COALITION 
100 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60607 
Office: (312)829-5568 
Fax: (312)829-9481 


10/94 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM D. BECHILL 
SAVE OUR SECURITY COALITION 


The Save Our Security Coalition (SOS) appreciates this opportunity 
to present a statement on H.R. 4, the Republican-sponsored Personal 
Responsibility Act. Founded in 1979, SOS is a coalition of over 100 
national, state, and local organizations concerned with all of the 
programs under the Social Security Act of 1935. These include the 
Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance progreuns, Unemployment 
Insurance, Medicare and Medicaid, the Suplemental Security Income 
program, and the public social services programs authorized under 
the Title XX provisions of the Act. 

Last June, after considerable study, SOS adopted a policy statement 
on welfare reform. It called for a comprehensive welfare reform 
program. Its main features were: 1) an expansion of the Earned 
Income Tax Credit program as a major method of increasing the 
incomes of poor and near-poor families; 2) a major expansion of the 
JOB progreim especially to develop more effective efforts to help 
AFDC parents find both public and private sector jobs; 3) at time 
of application, requiring a contract setting forth the 
responsibilities of both the applicant and the welfare agency to 
help AFDC parents gain self-sufficiency; 4) improvement of child 
care services for AFDC and other low-income families; 5) stronger 
child support enforcement efforts by the States; 6) special efforts 
to prevent teenage pregnancy as well as to provide services to 
teenage parents receiving AFDC, including services to assist them 
in parenting skills and in efforts to complete their high school 
educations and to prepare for work; 7) financing of these and other 
welfare reform efforts by other revenues than those that would 
result from reducing or eliminating benefits for legal immigrants 
in need of such services as AFDC, Medicaid, Food Stamps, and other 
health and income support programs. 

In 1994, SOS also submitted written testimony to the House Ways and 
Means Committee on H.R. 4605, the President's welfare reform bill. 
We gave that bill our general support, although we did raise 
questions about a lifetime time limit on cash assistance, the lack 
of a basic income floor for all families rceiving AFDC, the so- 
called "family cap" option given to States who may wish to exclude 
a child born after a parent began to receive AFDC, and the proposed 
financing of the program. With respect to financing, we proposed 
that the Congress consider other alternatives than those offered in 
H.R. 4605. We particularly singled out the area of tax entitlements 
that currently benefit wealthy individuals and businesses as a 
financing source to examine. 

gn HiRt A 

The Personal Responsibility Act, as introduced, is not simply 
welfare reform or a restructuring of the federal-state Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. It is, instead, a proposal that 
would reverse the many gains made in constructive social policy on 
behalf of poor and near-poor persons in need of assistance from 
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such programs as AFDC, Supplemental Security Income, Food Stamps 
and other nutrition programs, and Medicaid. In addition, the bill 
oontains provisions that would deny assistance to legal immigrants 
in no less than 60 programs, including Medicaid, SSI, all forms of 
housing and employment training assistance, and many others. These 
provisions are extremely punitive and we urge that they be deleted 
by the subcommittee. 

SOS has many concerns regarding H.R. 4 as introduced as part of the 
so-called "Contract With America". These are: 

• The Annual "Caps" for the AFDC and SSI Programs 

H.R. 4 would esteiblish an annual expenditure cap on the AFDC, SSI, 
and other programs cited in the bill. It is alleged that such 
spending caps would result in some $18 billion dollars of savings 
over the next five years. 

Annual spending caps on the AFDC and SSI programs would place in 
jeopardy the economic support of 4.4 million adults and 9.3 million 
children receiving AFDC. It also would do the same for the 4.5 
million needy older, blind and disabled persons now receiving SSI. 

An annual spending cap would mean the end of any entitlement status 
for persons receiving assistance under either program. In times of 
recession or slow economic growth, which generally means increased 
reliance by many poor persons or families, there would be no 
adaptability to adjust to such changing circumstances by those 
administering these programs. In the case of AFDC programs. States 
would be forced to make arbitrary decisions about which of the poor 
should or should not receive help. Poor persons and families would 
not have any legal rights to aid, no matter how justified their 
need for assistance might be. In the case of the SSI program, the 
Social Security Administration would be forced to put needy and 
potentially eligible older, blind and disabled persons on waiting 
lists, once an annual cap would be reached in a slow growth 
recession year. SOS urges that such spending "caps" be removed from 
the bill. 

• H.R. .4 Contains Several Provisions that are Harmful to Children 

SOS strongly believes that several provisions of H.R. 4 would, if 
enacted, be particularly harmful to children, especially those now 
receiving AFDC. For instance, H.R. 4 would arbitrarily deny AFDC 
for children born to unwed mothers younger than age 18. We believe 
that minor parents should continue to be eligible. SOS would urge 
policies that would enable a minor parent to be eligible if living 
in a household with a responsible adult or mentor. 

H.R. 4 also would deny AFDC to any child whose paternity had not 
been established at the time of application or reapplication; to 
any child when the proposed time limits for cash assistance or 
subsidized work expire, or when additional children are born to a 
mother already receiving AFDC. Again, these are arbitrary 
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provisions that seem to punish children. It is important to 
establish paternity for any child. But the efforts to establish 
paternity, even if underway, often take several months or more. A 
child should not be denied while that process is underway. 

Similarly, the proposed time limits on the cash and work provisions 
provide little safeguard to children in AFDC families. H.R. 4 gives 
States the option of ending AFDC for families who have received 
either form of assistance for a two year period. Further, it would 
mandate that all States terminate AFDC families who have received 
cash and worked in subsidized employment after five years. Under 
either provision, AFDC families would be forever ineligible for 
AFDC no matter how serious their future financial or work 
situation. 

SOS asks that these provisions be reconsidered by the subcommittee 
and by all members of the Congress. Welfare reform is needed, but 
our national goal should not be, as the President said in his 
recent State of the Union address, "...to punish them because they 
happen to be poor." 

The aforementioned provisions and others cited would mean a 
complete abandonment of any responsibility of the national 
community for the well-being of children who are poor. 

•The Proposed Nutrition Block Grant Would Also Hurt Children and 
Other Vulnerable Groups 

H.R. 4 would consolidate 10 major federal nutrition programs into 
a block grant to the individual States. The programs include Food 
Stamps, Emergency Food Assistance, the "WIC" program, and the 
School Meals or Lunch program. It is alleged by the authors of H.R. 
4 that $11 billion dollars could be "saved" over a five year period 
by converting these programs into a block grant. SOS questions the 
assumptions for such a figure which do not seem to be based on 
anything more than "guesstimates" rather than actual fact. The 
proposed nutrition block grant would end the entitlement status of 
such critical programs as Food Stamps, WIC, and the School Lunch 
program. In the case of Food Stamps, it would threaten the well- 
being of some 27 million Americans who receive help under the 
program. This is a program that with all its imperfections has been 
the major safety net to combat hunger and malnutrition in our 
society. 

Some governmental functions may be amenable to the block grant 
approach. But it would appear that food and nutrition is not such 
an area. SOS believes that the proposed nutrition block grants 
would make these programs discretionary for individual States. In 
several States, we fear such an option would lead to the cutting 
back of services and turning hungry persons away from help. 

SOS takes the same position on other block grant programs being 
proposed for AFDC, child welfare, child care, and other areas as 
possible amendments to H.R. 4. We believe that it is in the 
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national interest for the Federal Government to play a major role 
in their administration and oversight. 


Conclusion 

SOS continues to support a constructive welafre reform proposal. At 
the moment, we believe the most thoughtful plan for welfare reform 
has been the proposal made by President Clinton in 1994, H.R. 4605, 
the Work and Responsibility Act. We will continue to vigorously 
support that proposal, as well as to vigorously oppose the 
provisions of H.R. 4 as introduced. 
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19. Claaniaip and nalatananca Jobs 

80^ of naw ioba coaa froa aaall bualnaaa; Puttlnc tba abova back to vorki 
includlnc tba bulldlna tradaa. would craate nav aalaa for honaa a^aln and 
dollare arallabla to aoand in tba atoraa aftar taxaa are paid. 
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UNLOCKIMC LOCKBD-IN REAL ESTATE CAPITAL ACT 


RKAL ISTATS OVMERS IH S1SAGRBSH£NT GENfiRAUY RESOLtS IN OVNfifiSHIP 07 BSAL ESTATE DEBT FREE 


Igg PgQRTANCS ^ ABSENCE ^ MORTCACES t Dvnftn undlTidtd or 
portntro tbAt coanot o^roo to b« 1I Roal Batato ownad* Izwludlac vaoaat lai^ 
that haa baaa undarproduetlTO for daeadaa» alao cannot gonarallv agraa to 
borrow on it . Thua* tha Raal Katata capital to ba unlocked la thia Act la 
xiauall/ froa Raal Batata aalaa of propartiaa that ^ not have any nortgaraa 
ajrainat than, unlika other Real Batata propartiaa that can hawa nortgacaa 
whan ovnara are in acraaaant. 

Thus, when an appraiaal conaa in lower than an axiatln^ nortca^a 
owadf ovnara that have bean in a^raanant and Kara borrowed on a property 
cannot sallf at that tiaat becauaa tha nortgaca* in a bad acononyt can ba 
■ora than what the property la appraiaad for at that time. 

Bovavar« on propartiaa that haya bean held for daead#a» that daendaa 
ago vara worth vary little* an appraiaal in a bad economy* whan tha property 
does not have any outstanding Bortgagaa to ba paid* can look vary good to 
ovnara who want to aallt THIS BiABLES A BUILDER WHO IS HURTING IN A BAD 
BCONONI TO GET STARTED AGAIN; IT IS ^SSE BUILDERS AND BUYERS WHO HAVE A 
CHANCE TO GET STARTED AGAIN IN A BAD SCONOKI* BUYING PROPERTIES FROM OWNERS 
UNDIVIDED OR PARTNERS THAT HAVE NO MORTGAGE OWED, THAT WILL BEGIN DIB ROAD 
TO REGOVERY* NOV IN OUR BAD ECONOMY, FOR THE STATE AND OUR NATION BY GENERATING 
TAXES THAT LEAVE MORE HONEY IN THE POCKETS OF THE CIT1ZB<5 AFTER THEY PAT 
THESE TAXES - ^ THEY WANT TO m THESE TAXES > AND BY CREATING JOBS AS SHOWN ON 
PAGE IX. THE ABSENCE OF HORTGAGES HAKES THE DIFFERENCE IK BEING ABLE TO SELL 
THE REAL ESTATE AND BEGINS THE CYCLE, WE NEED NOV, TO LOVER THE DEFICIT AND 
TO CREATE JOBS AND TO RECOVER OUR GCONOKY. 
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UHUXaCIHfl IX)C3iEa-Ill r&al kstak capital ict 
BILL XO. 

1. THIS ACT WILL HAISS BEVEKUK FOB THE STATE ?BOK CITIZEK5 VHO CAN AtlD VAKT 

TO PAY TAXfiSf IT VILL CREATE JOBS ANB HELP RECOVER THE ECONOK'Yl IT VILL UNLOCK 

CAPITAL GAINS ANB LOVER TEE BEPICIT; IT WILL CREATE INCOKS TAX BUS FROX 

CITIZENS VBO VAN? TO PAT s IT VILL LESSEN TBS NUKBER OF CITIZENS NEEDING 

ASSISTANCE FROM HHS ANB FROK BEPASTHENT OF AGRICULTURE IN THE FORK OF FOOB 

STAKPS) IT VILL LESSEN, ANB IN SOKE CASES STOP. STAIACINS ANB CRD3; IT VILL 

INCREASE COMXERCE AND lUE BUYING OF PRODUCTS; IT VILL INCREASE THE BEKA^fD 

ANB PURCHASE OF HOKES ANB CARS; IT WILL HELP PAT FOR INFRASTRUCTURE FROK 

CITIZENS VBO VANT TO PAY; IT VILL INSURE THAT CITIZENS LITE THEIR TEARS AS 

THEY VANT TO ANB PLANNED TO RATHER THAN UHNC IN TERROR OF TERRORISTS VHO 

ABE TRYING TO STEAL THEIR ASSBTS/REAL ESTATE. WHO ROB THSK OF THEIR LIBERTY 

AND TIME AS GUARANTEED BY THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. ANB VHO BRASTICAILY 

ANB VERY NBiATITELY ALTER THEIR QUALITY OF LIFBi IT VILL CREATE A IgW »SPSCIAL NEEDS 
TAX TO BE PAID ID THE STATE BY CITIZENS VHO WANT TO PAY TO BE USED FDR THE ■SPECIAL 
NEEDS" OF OTHER CITIZENS ANB INDUSTRY VITHIN THAT STATS * See S*c. 6. on Pofo (l4). 

2. INCLUDED AND COVERED IN THIS BILL; 

A. All Re*l Estoto owned iindlTldod ; 

B4 Portnershlpe. foimnl ood proporly recorded or infonel end not 
roeorded. mif or nay not be included* 

3. IDT INCLUDSD AND KXEKPTi 

A. All Boal tatate owned by buaband and wife wltbout any otber ownera; 

B. All Real Batata owned by Joint ownerahip of any kind; 

C. All realdeaeee lived In or woAed in, full or part-tine, any owner; 

B. Coiporatlona. 

*)E. Written Agraenent - aee page l.a.. next page: 

.4 I FP«. viabdiTiaion or BaTolopnent - ••• page l.a*. noxt pago; 

4. DEFINITIONS: 

A« Owner or aharaholdar la any owner of a property owned undiwlded or 
any fraction of an owner of e property owned undiwided like owning 
1/3 of 1/5 of the property undiTided. 

••3. BIU IKPBOVSS EXISTING CODE AS FOLLOVS: ' > t “ 

A, With paaaage of this Act, any owner who wanta to aall a parcel of 
leal IsUte. ownod undiwided. In Ita entirety can Innediately cause 
that property to bo noU whan taj otber owner or group of otber 
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3. MOT IKCLUOED AND SXSt'fT - (eoatljitttd fro» pace l)i 

*5« 1 VRITTEN ACREEKENT* prior to « Aov partaarahlp» can roll that 

partnerahtp belac bound tMa ^t If it ia ao atated and ia 

alcnad by all partnam and aotarlaad bafora tha partnarahlp ia 

f ena^ araa when that partnarahlp la foxsad after paaaaca of thia 
notarlaedi 

Act| All written acreaBanta»/at tine, between all partnera or 

between ownera undlTldet^ auperaeda thla Act; Thia Act ia 'in 
written notariaad, 

effect only when there la iko/acreenent^etween all partnera or only 
written notarieed, 

when there la no/acreeeenV^tween all ownera undivided; Agreanent 
on price in ^ written agreeneot . notarlted » ^ reouirad 
partnera fiX JeL All filOfiXA UBdiTidod AC ^.5.a^>A£. llllA 
SBmWS THE PRICE , la la effect . 

*P« SOBOmsiOM OR OETELOFMEET ef the property for Bultlple aaleat rather 
than one aale in ita entirety, aa in wultiple aalea of lota for 
honeaitea, rather than one eale of the entire parcel of land to be 
divided and/or developed for bOBealtea after the aale the buyer . 

yCan 

le not coTered In thia Act ai^only be peraltted when all the 
ownera undivided or all the partnera acree to aubdivide or develop the 
property, and Agree to Ita coat and to abare ita coat, by a written, 
elgned by all owners undivided or eigned ty all partnera, notarised 
agreenent to be fuzniahed to the oloaing attorney .\ater»RETDRH TO PACE 1, 
**5* COMTIWtfES OR HECT *0. 4. 
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(continued): 

owaersf of that property* ovned undivided* ^ not jcui. 1ft fteUL 
when the follovinf conditlone have been aet: 

1. HOTJriCATION : 

a. Any owner vho wante to sell euat notify all 

other owners hy first class nail at their last- 
-Bost-eurrent 

known/address and save a proof of nailing recejlpt 

from the Post Office for each Letter of Kotification 

nailed for each ownef*to be given to the closing 

• attorney when possible. 

b« Notice Of Intent To Sell oust be published in the 

Legal Notices of the paid newspaper with the 

largest circulation in the County where the Real 

fistate is located at least 3 tines within a 30 day 

period* ^ron the tine of the printing of the first 

Notice* spaced at least 5 days apart and including 

at least one Sundty or Vesk^Snd Edition and at least 

one Daily Edition published on Monday through Friday { 

when the paid newspaper with the largest circulation 

in the County where the Heal Estate is looated is a 

Weekly newspaper* the Rotlee of Intent To Sell auet 

be published in the Legal Notices of that paper at 

least 3 ties^ in three eeparste Editiona* within a 

6 week tiae period fros the date of its first 
published 

publicattoBj and copies of sll/^otless Of Intent To 
Sell Mgar ‘. l be given to the closing attorney.' : T' 
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2. SETTING TiIE PRICE: 

a. Afiy ovBer can obtain only a eradentlallad KAI 

Appralaa^ as little as once for each ovner or as 

each 

■any as he wishes and / Appralaer'a Report and 

Price auat be coapleted within 120 days fron the 

third publication of the Notice Of Intent To Sell 

in the newspaper If It is to be used in deten^in^ 

the price; if any owner does not obtain a 
and does no^l provide the Appralaer'a Report and Price, 
eredentlalled MAI Appraieesy within the above stated ~ 

tlae period, he hae waived his right to do ao. 

b. Por the purpose of a new listing, when an existing listing 
is going to lapse aad tfhen there le a change in aaxket conditione, the 

Price of the property will be changed by the eaae 

percentage, higher or lower, ae reported in the aoet 

or owners, and current 

official atatlatica unleae any owne^/provlde a new/ 

Appraisal Report and Price from e eredentlalled KUl 
that glvea a highar current narket price to be used instead, 

Appraiaes/before .*.$100 P*M. on the lest day any 

Couiealcr. 

Raaltor'a listing is in fores to* the Clerk of the County/ 
the official peraon designated for this purpose by 
this Act. 

e. In all cases* the Price of the higheat appraisal 
or tha change in Price detemlnad by using tha seat 
official atatiatlca when there is a change In aaz^et 
conditions, whichever Price is higher, will be the 
selling Price unless sll owners sre in egreeKsnt 
on another Price. 

d. During the tlae period In which a Realtor* a listing 

is in force, the price will not change unless all 
and the Realtor 

ovners/are in agreeaent and notarised eignatures by 
all ovnara aad the Realtor are provided to the Clezk 

of the County Courleslon as proof. 
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smiHG THE F81CE - (continued): 

«. This Act ■«k«B it poBslblB for ny owner to couoe 
the B&le of uiy Aeel ^tnte parcel in Ite entiretj 
and to hawe the price aet on thie parcel aa outlinad 
in See. $.A.2.» above, without eauainc the aala of 
anj other parcel daaeribed in the saae deed when 
there la acre than one parcel of proper^ daaeribed 
la the aaae deed| if any owner wiaha% he can eauae 
the sale of all Real latate pareela in their 
entirety* deaerlbed in the aaae dead* whan there 
la wore than one parcel of property deaerlbed in 
the aaae deed. 

f. In all caaea, a^reeaenta ai^ed and notarised by 
all owners of Real Ratate owned undivided euperaede 
anythlnc la this Act* when provided to the Clerk of 
the County CoaBiaalon. 

f« Thie Act la needed when no a^reenents can ha aada 
between all owners of Real Eatata ownad undividad 
and prohlblta any ra^uiranant for any owner to appear 
In the State to aall the property* 

h« Any owner ean boy the Intaraat ownad by another 

total 

owner at the correct percantaye of tha/Prlee eat* 
on any parcel* aa outlined In Sec. $.A,2»* above. 

1. Thie Act does not prohibit any owner froa accaptlny 
leae than hie percantaye of the Price aet on any 
parcel aa outlinad In Sac. 5.A.2. . above. If be 
choocee to* and if It le discloaed to all other 
owners* ao that the pxoparty oan be sold; more than 
one owner can accept leas than hie percentafe of the 
PriOf as outlined in this Soc. 5. A. 2.1. 
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2. ssmiv'c TU£ FKICE - (continued)! 


i, ill or part of any property cannot be sold to etc. 

who le a relative by blood or by aarrlacfe Ineludlnc all offaprluf 4 their apouaea 4 their offaprin^ 

another relative/ who ia or ia not already an 

ovner* or to any owner already an ovnert or to 

a buaineas or corporation or a peraon or persona 

or any other entity not listed herein* known or 

unknown to be representing any owner in the 

present or future* at any price including at the 

highest appraisal price* unless all owners agree 

by their written and notarised signature in a 

written agreenent. Ihls protects all owners 

against a sale in a drastically fallij^ aarket 

whan the highest appraisal pries would be 

unusually low and any owner prefers not to sell 

directly or indirsctly* known or unknown, to any 
-only 

other owner or to may other buyeVas apecified in 
thia Sec.5*i«2>J«aboTe. 

Penalty The penalty for violating thie Sec» 
is triple damages dus* calculated at the hlghaet 
market value in the history of the property, 
wbstber or not there was a eredsntialled KiX 
appraisal at that time* and payable Inediately 
to each owner in his proportionate share of the 
total SUB due* as specified herein* by tba owner 
and violater initiating the sale to occur. 
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SETTING TEE FBICE - (eootisuxl): 


|c. Full dlaclosur* mat ba ^Taa to all ovnara* 

Wfor* tb* property aells, 
as part of th« dieoloaara of the oalo price/ 

of az^ flaturo eaniitfs, diraetly or lodirectlp, 

oteoBlac froB the aale of the property and 

each oener auet receii^ hie proportionate 

ebare of the total eaminfa In addition to the 

eale price of the property* eren when the 

property eelle at the hl|;heat appralaal price. 

Tor enable * an ownership in a hueineee to be 

bollt or developed* on or at the property* aftar 

the aale of the property is eoi^leted auet be 

diaoloaed and shared with all owners*, in their 

proportionate share* unless aagr owner electa to 

withdraw and cancel his share in any additional 

ownership in az^ business and in any additional 

profits or losses* Aibsaquent to the sale of the 

property* in a written sad notarised stateaent 

with or without the Sfireeaent and coneMt of any 

other owner or ownersi Xf a buyer offers the 

hicheet appraisal price and an ownership la a 

business is s oondition of that offer* and if 

none of tbs owners went to share In that 

business* the offer can be refused and the 

to all owners 

property will not sell. Pleelosvire nust be clven/Tor 
that 

peyoont/will be receive^ for any work perfoived 
in the business by eay of the evnere for the woxic 

they do*in edditlon to sech owner'a proportlonato 

loeeee 

ehare of any profits or/SMBdue thst ovnei^ for his 
p^rcentecs of ownerehip, in tbet buelnees* 
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2. SETTING IVE PRICE - (ecntlmied)! 

Certified Cotilea of Parttent In full - la ell 


eaaeat the full purchase price end all 

business opportunities oust be disclosed to 

ell owners end certified copies of ell cheeks 

end other eouehers for papBent^ for the sale 

of the property of all of the owners* Bust be 

given to all ovnera, » 

Penalty - She panellp. foriMpletiiv this 3eo. h 

laelttdlnc a7\y^cifn*r reoeiviag aap.profits 

is that owner 

undisclosed to all other owners */ows8 triple 
he 

the SBOtint/recsived to each owner* in aaeh owner*s 
proportionate share of the total sus due* which 
is due and payable inediatlyi If there is fraud* 
penalties, already in law* apply. 
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3, SCLBCTXOK or EKALTOfi: 

«• Vben owner vaate to list the proper^ ^ 

with a Realtor in order to sell it* the proper^ 

■ust be lieted* 

b. The owner who wanta to sell the propertgTf or when 

there la sore than one owner who waste to eell 

the property the owner who publlahed the Rotiee 

of Intent to Sell in the newapaper firat» le 

required to furnlah the nanea of acceptable 

nil owner's laat^knowi^noat^eurrent addreaa, 
Realtora to/the other ownera hy first claaa sail, to each/ 
with Poet Office Proof of Mailing Receipt to be furniehed 
to oloaing attoney# and/or by telephone in the following Banseri 

2 Realtora will be fumiahad when there are2* 4 ownera 

■i: -f of a property > the ownera who did 

not fumiah the nasea, pidc the Realtor fxoa the 
ty an open vote) 

Realtor'a tMsee fumiahad /when there are 6'to 12’ ownera 

i * 1 ' • ^ i df a pr^erty»<*:i ' . • '• i i f l- ■ 

one acoeptable Realtor'a aaae ie prowided for eweiy 4 

owners and when there are aore than 4 ownera and laea 

than 6 ownera or aora than 6 ownera and laaa than 12 ownars 

an additional Realtor'a nano will be fumlehed for the 

fraction abowo 4 awnere ar 8 ownera ao with 10 ownara 3 

Baaltor’a aaaee are fUmialied • the ewnere who did not 

furaieh the aaaest pick the Realtor to bo used froa the 

Realtor'a aaaee furniehed by an open wotej when there 

are itore than 12 ownere* no acre than 4 Realtor'a 
in addition to See. 5>A*3»e, 
naaes will be fumiebed/* the ownera who did not 

fumieh the ookoo, pldt the Realtor to be uaed fro* the 

Realtor's nacea fumiabed by on opan v^ta; there it 

a tied wete. the owner who funiahad the^tenltor'a noMs, 
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3. 8ELECT10I OF BEUTOI! - (coEtlnu><l}i 

AS specified lA tide See. vill Tote 

to bresk the tie end the Aeeltor to be used 

vill here been selected. 

o. Vhenerer s listing of e Aeeltor lapseSf 

evezythliif la this Sec. 5«A.%s. end 5.A«3*b. ee 
Is repeated 

specified hereln/ahd one of the Realtor's nazes 

in AdiiliflA to what is specified in Sec. 3*A«3»b.. 
fumlshed /guat be the naze of the Realtor aost 
other 

rooentljr usedti^^es.'fhKdshM could include 
any Realtor* a naze preTiously used before the nost 
recent Realtor used. 

d. Vhen a Beal Estate d^ent is not a Realtor, but works 
in a Beal Estate office for a Realtor, replace the 
word Realtor in the Sec. 3*i*5*b. with the word 
ifsnt. 

e. More than one Real Estate A^ent, working for the 
•aae Realtor, can be furnished as a separate and 

independent naze lAen a sinlnun of at least 

are 

2 separate Realtors/Real Estate fine / esployere 
of thoao i^nts. 

f. Any Roaltor or Afent, whoso naze is furnished, 

■ust already hawa agreed to aeeopt and work on 
tho liatinf to sell the property before that naze 
is furnished to all the owners but, if for maj 
reason that Realtor or A^ent chants hie or her 
mind after beln; selected by an opan rote, the 
Realtor or A^ent receiving the aeccad higbaet 
nunber of wotee, in that opan vote, la the one 
selected to list the property For Sale; other 
nazee an not added to the orifinal list of 
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J, SSUCIJOK 07 BEiLlOK - (eostiauail): 

naiies furnished » b/ the onXj owner who 2»*a 
been furnlehinf the cases « uclese ell 
pertnere or eXl ovaere undivided e^ree by 
written noterleed e^reecent to be fumlehed 
to the oloeinc ettomey Inter. 

£• Once the open vote to eeleot e Heeltor or d^ent 
hee taken place* those owners undivided or 
partners who did not vote* after beinc 
notified as ^clfied in Sec. $.A.%b.* 
have waived their ri^ht to vote. 
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4. R£QiUIREK£NT 0? SIGUATOBSSt 

«« Vhea fli^aatur«B BBch of all of the ovnera 

are raqulre4 on nacaaaarj doeuBonta for the 

purpoaa of oallln^ the property/for the oafeplation • 
tho.aalo of 

of/ the property like the liaticc CoDtraet, the 

Sales Contract* the Deed* etc** a Blalnua of at , 
»ho is an owner 

least one real owaer*/at the: tine the sale le 

initiated* nuat ol^ oaoh doeunent^ the 

aianaturea of each of all of the owners is 

dealrahlo hut if any of the owners refuse to 

sign* or do not sl^n after one roal owner has 

alined f the Clerk of the County Connlaslon will 

sign each owner* a nane* who does not atyn* and 

after signing that owner*a nane add: ^ hia or her 

nane. Clerk of the County CoBnleelon t this will 

then he a walld Listlnc Contract* a ralid Sales 

Contract* a walid heed* a ealld necessary 

doouaeat for the purpose of selling the property/for 
the eo^iletion of 

/the oele of the property when all the requiroaents 
in thio Act hawo been shown to hsTe been net to 
that Clerk of the County Conalssioa or other 
pereoa* instead designated by this Act* rather 
than the Clerk of the County Coanlealon* 
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y(»j:SfTS ; 

Tba Siapoaitioa of Proport;» os opociflod in ths State Co&e before the 
peeee^e of thle Aotg cannot be eonplied vlth beeauee the State Code requires 
that an otraar appear in the State/ln the Court in the Statei fi^htiac ovsare* 
and their acente, hare caused phyaical warfare, financial warfare and aore a^inst 
another owner creatine concern for the safety of the IndlTidual, an owner, to appear 

in the State and thua this new Act la neoeaaaiy. 

alaoat 

Alaot there vn/ao buyers for an undirldad share of a property because that 
new buyer doee not want to be partners or an owner undirldad with other omera 
when tboee owners, and their aeente, eauee phyaieal warfare, fiaaaelal warfare and 
terror aeainet an owner; that buyer would not be able to do ai^thini: with hie share 
undirldad or hie partnership so It would be a bad purehaae he would be buying 
into a lot of tlae wasted and trouble* 

further, with the large deficit la the federal CoTemnent and the naad for 
jobs, and money In the State, and the State Budget, we can no longer allow Kami 
Satate ownara to be told, by oaieeion, *Ve doa*t want your aon«yl* - we can no 
longer allow Beal letate to produce lees In rerenue and Jobs than it can while 
eone Real Estate ownera want to sell , want to pay taxaa and want to create Jobes 
THESE B£AL BSIA1X OVKEBS ARE CUSTOKEBS Of GOTERRKSRT VEO CAN ANB VANT TO PAT TAXES I 
We can no longer abuse these often aillionaire eitiaen-ownere, often without other 
funds, who are being forced into lirlnc without their Beal Estate eeeete m they 
are aleo told they nist pay core taxes and thus do without, or do with lose, food, 
hoM beat, gasoline, etc* 

ISIS REV ACT IS THE SOLQTIOK! 
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6. ^ •SPSCIAL M£SI>S* ^ ^ ^ STATE: 

A, m "SPECIAL HEEDS" ^ IS TO BE CREATED IHD PUD TO Q£S STATE, 

In th« County and tha State in vbich the property la located and 

r d 

all the ownera «ho were ownere when the aale wae Initiated 

froB the proeeeda of the aale of the property that ie eold aa 

due 

apeclfied In thla Act, in the total aaount/of I /2 of 1^ of the 

aalea price, paid to the Clark of the County Conaiaaion order 

to coBDlete the aale of the property . 

fi. This tax la to be uaed for "SPECIAL NEEDS" of other eitlaena and 

induatzy in that State; for ezei^le, the coal induatzy will be hurt 

by the new BTU TAX in ita azport buaineea and will have to ralee 

the price of coal to offset the tax it hae to pay to tha faderal 

covemaent *• the higher price of coal will affect ita azport 

sales voluae and export buainese; If, however, the ooal industry 

could be helped/reinburaed by aoney fzoB thie "SPECIAL REEDS" TAX 

in the aaae anount it loaae in ita payaant of BTU TAX and thua not 

hare to raise ita coal prioae, tha ooal induatzy with a new "SPECIAL 

KEEQ” U a State with a "SPECIAL NEEDS" ttX, would benefit - aa this 

induatzy, In a State without e "SPECIAL NEEDS" TAX paid to tha State, 

price and 

would not benefit and could not coapeta in ita aityort ooal/buaiaaaa. 
Another ezanpla, would be to help isdivldual eitlaena with thair 
hoae baatlnr billa In that Stota that haa this "SPECIAL NEEDS" TU; 
Vithout tha financial balp for bone baatlnE billa, the eitlaena 
could be fraasinc, and thua cat alck, and thus need to fo to tha 
doctor, and thua driva up the coet of aedical eara, tha oppoaita 
of what the naw federal taxes and nev federal plane are auppoeed to do. 
T^ ££l "SPECIAL NEEDS* TO BE PUD TO TtiZ STAT^ WOULD GIVE THE 
STaTx. its OWi PIHANCIAL HELP IT IS KErj)i.F-3gi.Y PQIKC NITMODT . 
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C. THE STATE ZS ALSO HgPLBSSLY POIKO VITHOPT TAXES SUT COOLS 

BE OVSD TO THE STATE ATTER TAXES ARE PAID TO TUB PBDEIUL 

COVSaRKEHT PROK IBS Of THE PRQPBRIT • 7RDK TUB ZHCO>3 OP 

MEW 

THE CASH mXSTBD, AMD fMC»l TS£ XMC(»X OP TU^JOBS CBBATB). 
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7. PENALTIES; 

A. 


- WILL KlLLQW VKB; VRITTEK - 


fi« In ordtr to ooforoo 047 YiolotioBO* ory owner uae eloeed circuit 

television to the Court, rather than a personal appearancsf so that 

be 

a Court appearance by any owner n^y never/required as specified in 

this Act} Also, say owner nay call another owner and/or the Clerk 

requested 

of the County Coaaisaion and accurate infomation/aust be fiToh to 
that owner, oallin^ by telephone, on the telephone* 


6, that an eaerfenoy exiats and this Act is in foree froa its pasaafe* 
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OTLISa ITE:^^ O? XIC'ORTA.VCS, NOX to bs ihcwhed as part op act, viu 
FOLLOW WHEN WRITTEN - BUT PLEASE ADVISE IF TOD MEED TO RECEIVE THEM BY 
A CERTAIN DATEi 

BOW AND VUAT TAXES VIU BE GENERATED TO LOVER THE DEFICIT AND 

TO PAY FOR NBCESSART SPENDING, RATHER TUAN CUTTING NECESSARY SPENDING) 

JOBS THAT WILL ££ CREATED i 

BENEFITS TO DEPARTKBNTS OF TREASDHY, JUSnCB, EHS, AGRICDLIOfiE, 
TRANSPORTATION, ETC. AND BENEFITS TO THE CITIZENS) 

UOV THIS ACT WIU HELP THE STOOC MARKET AND WHY VAU ST. VIU 
WANT IT) 

HOW THIS ACT VIU ENABLE INTENT TO BE CARRIED OUT) 

UOV THIS ACT VIU STOP SERIOUS ABUSE AGAINST CIT1Z£N»0VNER5 
AND OTHER CITIZENS) 

VBY THIS ACT VIU BE WANTED BY BUSINESS, REALTORS, THE CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDING TRADES AND OTHERS) 

THIS ACT VIU CIVERATB HEV: PLACES AND REV CUSTOHEBS FOR 


NEEDED REVENUE^ 
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ALTEBNATITE COURT APPSmNCB ACT 


Copyright 1993 toy / and Rraneia SilTftr» 9th, P« E« , DEE 


All rights ressrrsd. P*rml88ia& granted to use only for 
l8gl8latlon, litigation and n«w8 reporting purpoaaa. No 
other reproduction, in part or in its entirety, by any method 
or all media whether now known. Including electronically, or 
hereafter invented and toy any and all meana, methoda, processes, 
whether now known or hereafter Invented, is allowed without prior 
written pemission from the copyright owners. 


P. 0. Box 1032 
Washington, DC 20013 
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ALTgRMATIVfi COUflT A?P£AitANCE ACT 
BILL )0« 


Be It eneeted by the Le^ialeture of Veet VlrglJiie: 

1* That the Code of Weat Vir^iiiie le aseoded by addiof the 
ALT£ttNATlVB COUfiT APPSARAJfCB ACT ee followei 

A* Cloeed Circuit Television to say Court in Vest Tlrcinis le aillowed 
for say Indivldusl or indlTidusIs« Including residente and non- residents » 
vho have a coneeni for their safety when safety of the IndiTidual is a 
concern; ve can no longer deny attendance to a trial because an individual 
or individuals who have a need to appear in any West Virginia Court, 

of ham 

including the Vest Virginia Suprene Court, cannot do ao because of any threat/ 
of bars, 

or appearance of threat/ directly or indirectly, covert or overt, to their 

eafety, in their Judgnent, were they to attend* 

B* If funding ia an issue, telephone aeceee to the Court ie pemissable 
personal 

rather thao/appearanee or the use of C^eed Circuit Television to the Court, 
when safety of the individual le of concern. 

C* PanAlt y_.^ f ai^ individual or individuala are denied the use of 
Cloeed Circuit Television or the use of telsphone to the Court ae specified 
in subeection A or subeeotion B, that lawsuit shall result In that individual 
or individuals winning the lawsuit, at that tine, because all oltlsens mist 
have the right to be heard in a trial they gan safely attend , soapbow . 
and this penalty will insure this right to all individuals. 

2. That an euergency eziets and this Act is In force fros its passege. 
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CIVIUAV EVraAPHEVT FALSE 0003? FILIIG ACT 

Copyright 1993 ty Jan / and Francis Silver, 5th, P, E. , DEE 


All rights reserved. Permission granted to use only for 
legislation, litigation and news reporting purposes. No 
other reproduction, in part or In its entirety, by any oethod 
or all media whether now known. Including electronically, or 
hereafter Invented and by any and all means, methods, processes, 
whether now known or hereafter Invented, Is allowed without prior 
written permission from the copyright owners. 


P. 0. Box 1032 
Washington, DC 20013 
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OLYILIAI: nv.-L cs.txr n i iv act 

BIU to. 

fi« it coaoUd by tha La^alatura of Vast Tlr^lnlai 

!• T;i^t th« Code of Veat Virgiole le Mended bj' addlac the 

CIVJLLlAif £lf7iUPK£HT fALliS COl/Bf PILING AC7 as foUovsi 

A* When a eitisen or eitlaans are Mtrapped by another oitisen or 

citieeixs or a lawyer or lawyers or all of the aboTe» and then sued by 

that . oitisen or cltiiese or a lawyer or lu^ers or all of the aboTs who 

created or ceuued or took pert in any way In that ontrapaentp thoee plaintiff 

plaintiff 

eltleens and their lawyer or lawyere* or tba /eitiaai>»lawyer if a latter 
ie the eltleen who took part in any wny in that antrapaent and la 
repreaentlne hiaself as hie own lowyert ehall eaoh be guilty of a felo!^ 
for a FALSE COURT PILING RESULTING PBOK SSlAT RiniRAPKERT OP A CITIZEB OS 
CITIZENS- 

fi. Penalty t3pon the filing of the lawsuit* that is a PALSS COURT PILING 

RESULTING FROM THAT ENTRAPHStfT OP A CItIZSN OR CITIZENS* ths Criadnal Court 
ehall proaptly be called upon for the eentenelnf of a felony on all partlea 
involved in the CinUAR ENTRAPMENT FALSE COURT FIUNG* 

2« That an eaergenoy ezlats and this Act lo in force fron its paaaage* 
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TESTIMONY OF CORNELIA D. GIBBONS 
SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION FOR REVIEW OF FOSTER CARE OF CHILDREN 


COMMENTS ON "427 REVIEWS" AND BLOCK GRANTS 

The South Carolina Children’s Foster Care Review Board System (FCRB), was 
created in 1974 to prevent children from remaining in foster care longer than 
necessary. South Carolina was the first state to enact legislation to implement foster 
care review on a statewide basis. In 1977, the FCRB was established as a s^arale 
state agency. On July 1, 1993, as a result of Restructuring, the Foster Care Review 
Board became the Governor’s Office, Division for Review of Foster Care of 
Children, Currently, the FCRB is a Division of the Governor’s Office and continues 
to exercise its statewide legislative mandate to review all children placed in public 
foster care. 

In 1980, Congress passed Public Law 96-272. The Foster Care Review Board 
System has served as the third party review system required under P.L. 96-272 since 
1980. Consequently, the FCRB has been involved with each “427 review" conducted 
South Carolina. 

A recent audit of the Division for Review of Foster Care conducted by the South 
Carolina Legislative Audit Council found that the conditions that prompted the 
creation of the foster care review system in 1974 still exist. The implication is that a 
system of citizen review used to determine compliance with the child protections 
established under P.L. 96-272 are still necessary, The audit further indicates that 
the effectiveness of the citizen review process would be enhanced if the system had 
the authority to enforce its recommendations. In South Carolina, the solution to 
enforcement rests with the creation of a cabinet form of government. The review 
system is able, through the Office of the Governor, to have a tremendous impact on 
the delivery of services to children in foster care. 

The Division for Review of Foster Care of Children endorses block granting federal 
child welfare services and foster care programs back to the states and believes that 
block grants will strengthen the states ability to deliver these important services to 
children. The intent and the clout of the “427 reviews" should be transferred to the 
states in order to provide accountability on a state and local level for the 
expenditure of these funds and provision of child protections. This accountability 
should include monitoring of the quality of the services delivered to each child and 
family with the end goal of finding the permanent home for each child in a timely 
manner. The Division recommends that the intent and clout of the "427 reviews” be 
maintained and transferred to state citizen review systems. Volunteer citizen review 
systems provide cost effective, objective monitoring and clearly make government 
accountable to citizens at the local level. 

Among the child protections which should be monitored for each child are: 

1. a description of the type of home or institution in which the child is to be 
placed; 

2. the discussion of the appropriateness of the placement; 

3. a plan to achieve placement in the least restrictive, most family like setting; 

4. a plan for placement in close proximity to the parents home consistent with 
the best interest and special needs of the child; 

5. a statement of how the responsible agency plans to carry out the placement; 

6. a plan for ensuring that the child will receive proper care; and, 

7. a plan for providing services to parents, child, and foster parents to improve 
conditions in the parents home, and facilitate return of the child to the home; 

8. a plan for placing the child in another permanent home within 12 months if 
the parents home cannot be made safe. 

The focus of all the safeguards should be to ensure that all children are safe, 
protected and have families. ’ ^ • 
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THE SSI COALITION 


FOR THE RECORD 


HOUSE HAYS & MEANS SUBCOHMIITEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 27, 1995 


WRITTEN TESTIMONY OP 
Barbara A. Otto 

National Coalition Coordinator 
The SSI Coalition 


The SSI Coalition, a national Chicago-based grassroots 
coalition advocating for rights and respect for recipients 
of Supplemental Security Income (SSI), urges Congress to 
maintain the current structure of cash benefits for the 
children's SSI program. Each year the SSI Coalition 
receives thousands of calls from parents of children with 
severe disabilities. These calls range from complaints 
about difficulties with the application process for SSI 
benefits, to requests for assistance with provider 
referrals or legal referrals. Most recently these calls 
have taken a more political tone: as debate in Congress 
heats up around entitlement programs, more and more 
parents worry about the fate of their children and the SSI 
program as a whole. 

The SSI children's program was established to help 
low'lncome families with disabled children stay together. 
The extra expenses Incurred when caring for a child with a 
severe disability often wipes out a family budget, 
knocking families out of the economic mainstream and 
making them eligible for SSI benefits. Nearly 850,000 
children receive SSI benefits: children with mental 
retardation make up the largest segment 44%; 34% have 
physical disabilities; and 22% have psychotic and neurotic 
disorders. 

Kimberly and John Harmon present a typical example of 
a family's economic challenge to care for children with 
severe disabilities. Their five year old son Cy has 
multiple disabilities, among other impairments he is 
mentally retarded and wheelchair bound. The Harmons are a 
two parent working family dedicated to the responsibility 
of raising a child with severe disabilities. Their goal 
is to provide Cy with the care he needs so he can become a 
productive member of society. 

Raising Cy at home poses very real economic challenges 
for the Harmons. Nearly all of Mrs. Harmon's wages as an 
executive assistant go towards the additional expenses of 
caring for Cy — home modifications like a handicap 
accessible bathroom; adaptable toys; adaptive clothing; 
transportation costs; and specially trained child care 
providers. Like most parents that work and care for their 
disabled chilcf at home, Mrs, Harmon is underemployed due 
to the time and energy requirements of raising a child 
like Cy. 
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Current proposals to eliminate tne easn paymeni:8 lor 
low>-lncone families on SSI would drastically affect 
families like the Harmons. Families use cash payments to 
cover expenses such as medications and physician visits to 
regulate medications, children's wheelchairs and family 
counseling -- all medical related costs not covered by 
either private or public health insurance. Some use the 
benefits to offset their loss of income because a parent 
must remain unemployed or, as in the case of the Mrs. 
Harmon, under-employed to care for a child with 
disabilities. 

The loss of cash benefits would inevitably increase 
the number of children on state and local public 
assistance rolls. The Harmons, for example, could be 
forced to surrender custody of Cy if their financial 
ability to properly care for him were to decline. For 
families on the economic edge, the flexibility of cash 
payments helps then juggle their family budgets just 
enough to keep their heads above water. Often it can mean 
the difference between deciding wheter to pay the rent or 
buy groceries. 

Proposed voucher systems can not meet these day to day 
needs. Existing voucher programs lack provisions ensuring 
that suppliers of services will accept this form of 
government payment. Medicaid, for example, is plagued by 
too few medical providers willing to accept voucher 
payments . 

In addition, many families with children on SSI do not 
qualify for other federal assistance programs like food 
stamps or Aid For Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
Even if they were to qualify, these federal programs alone 
do not meet the special needs of these children and 
frankly, at a time when all entitlement programs are under 
review, it is irresponsible to propose such an expansion 
of programs like AFDC. 

The bottom line in this debate must be what is best 
for families like the Harmons. While drastic cuts in 
programs like SSI may be politically convenient for 
Washington, D.C., the net effect is anti-family and 
negative for the nation as a whole. The loss of the 
federal benefits that parents now spend on behalf of their 
children will make the increase in costs to state and 
local governments inevitable. A worst case scenario sees 
foster care and institutionalization becoming the norm as 
more and more families will lack the financial resources 
to properly care for their children at home. Congress 
should not try to cure problems in the existing program by 
throwing the baby out with the bathwater. We believe any 
abuses within the program could be cured by a better 
monitoring system within SSA. 

The Harmons, like most parents, want the best for 
their child. They feel Cy can reach his full potential if 
he's given the environment and services he needs. Their 
goal is for Cy to become completely self-sufficient. This 
is why the Supplemental Security Income was created. Any 
changes in this very critical program must consider 
families like the Harmons. 

For more information please contact Barbara Otto, 
Coalition Coordinator, The SSI Coalition (312) 427-4830 
ext. 227. 
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TESTIMONY 

ON 

CHANGING ELIGIBILITY FOR SSI 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


I am the project director for a SSI Outreach Project funded by the Social Security Administration 
and located at the University of Maryland Medical System in Baltimore, Maryland, This project 
began in 1/93 and is designed to conduct outreach to individuals who have serious and chronic 
psychiatric illness. (Schizophrenia, bipolar disorder, and major depression comprise most of the 
diagnoses). 

Last year, the project focused on those individuals who were also homeless. This year, the project 
was not restricted to individuals who are homeless but remains designed to serve those with 
chronic and severe mental illness. The project is authorized to recommend the payment of 
presumptive benefits to individuals who are found to be disabled based on an extensive review 
of history and a clinical evaluation. We then submit comprehensive medical evidence to DDS 
for a final determination. For those whom we determine are not eligible for presumptive benefits, 
applications are submitted through the routine process. 

Besides the obtaining of benefits, project staff assist individuals with obtaining housing including 
supervised housing when needed, psychiatric and medical treatment, case management services, 
and other appropriate services. 

Although the project is funded by Social Security, we estimate that we also save money as cases 
that are submitted are well documented and take much less time to process than do the usual 
claims based on psychiatric impairment. In addition, project staff complete the applications and 
obtain any necessary documentation for non-medical criteria. This, too, saves the SSA in staff 
time and costs. 

From 1/93-6/94, this project screened 137 for SSI benefits. Applications were completed for 81 
individuals. Fifty-four were awarded presumptive benefits, and 27 applications were submitted 
through the routine process. All 54 individuals were found eligible for ongoing SSI benefits; 
70% of those found not eligible for presumptive benefits were denied SSI. 

Through our work, we have learned that simply cutting off SSI to certain groups of individuals 
will likely only lead to increased homelessness, more crime and increased social problems, not 
less. Caps on spending and the elimination of SSI as an entitlement would greatly harm those 
who are the most vulnerable and the poorest in our society, those with serious mental and 
physical disabilities. A few cases illustrate how SSI has significantly improved the lives of these 
individuals: 
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(1) A 26-year-old man was admitted to the inpatient unit of University Hospital with a diagnosis 
of schizophrenia. He had been living with his mother and another brother, who is a few years 
older and who also has schizophrenia, in a house in a very poor section of west Baltimore. He 
had virtually not left the house for three years and spent his day sitting on his bed, hallucinating 
and delusional, reading the bible. He was a bright young man who had begun college but was 
unable to finish because of his illness. He had a very gentle way about him. Neither brother 
received any treatment. Their mother was the sole support of the family through her factory 
earnings. 

In late December, 1992, the mother was laid off. In February, 1993, she suffered an aneurysm 
and lay on the floor of the living room for two days. The brothers, being psychotic and unable 
to think clearly, thought she was dead and called a cab. They did not think to alert the 
paramedics at the fire house a short distance away. The cab did not come. After two days, a 
relative stopped by, felt that the mother had a pulse, and called the paramedics. The mother was 
taken to Shock Trauma where she remained in a coma for about 3 months. 

As the brothers had no income and had no idea what to do, the rent was unpaid. They soon lost 
heat, hot water, and electricity. It was the winter and very cold. The older brother accidentally 
set a fire in the house. When the fire department arrived, the younger brother refused to leave 
the house, denying that there was a fire. He was taken to the hospital and was admitted 
psychiatrically. Upon admission, he was so dirty that the staff believed he had a skin disease. 
It was simply crusted dirt and scaly skin. He did not know how to shower and had to be shown 
over and over. The house was damaged from the fire and was boarded up. The older brother 
pried the boards and continued to live there. 

We first met the younger brother while he was in the hospital. We quickly realized his older 
brother needed help, too, and, along with case management staff, made a home visit. At first the 
older brother would not talk with or respond to us. Gradually, as we persisted, he finally came 
in to the office. We had him evaluated by a psychiatrist and obtained SSI benefits for both him 
and his younger brother. We referred them to a mobile treatment unit (MTU) that does outreach 
and treatment. Home visits were made by MTU. They began to look for alternate housing, as 
the brothers were still living in the boarded up, later condemned, building. The mother came out 
of her coma and was admitted to a rehabilitation facility. She gradually began to be able to walk 
and eat. It was clear she would not be able to return to work. Family members in another 
county were located and contacted and became involved in the situation. 

Finally, an apartment for the brothers and mother was located near their family members, and the 
brothers continued treatment in this other county. The younger brother began to attend a 
psychosocial day program where he could begin to receive prevocational training. Without 
intervention and the support of SSI, these brothers were at high risk for grave harm, possibly 
death, as they clearly could not manage on their own. 

For these brothers, their untreated schizophrenia meant that their thinking was extremely 
disordered, and they were unable to be realistic in meeting their basic needs. Coordinated efforts 
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and financial support allowed them to become less psychotic, more organized, and make some 
plan for making use of the potential they have. 

(2) A 32-year-old, single man had literally lived on the streets of Baltimore for 5 years. He 
slept on a park bench, kept his few belongings there, and ate out of trash cans. He spent much 
of his day talking on a broken phone, to no one. He was afraid to leave his area and would not 
go to a shelter or soup kitchen. He was referred to our program from the DSS homeless outreach 
team. 

When we went to meet him at his bench, in August, he was wearing layers of heavy clothes (a 
diagnostic sign of psychosis). He was so infested with bugs that there were egg casings on his 
eyelids. His fingernails were coming loose from the bug infestation underneath. As we 
completed the paperwork with him, the bugs jumped off of him onto our papers. The psychiatrist 
later went with us to see him and diagnosed this man as having schizophrenia. He was soon 
admitted to the hospital and diagnosed as having pneumonia and AIDS. He was extremely weak, 
depressed, psychotic, and was not walking. The DSS homeless outreach team located a hospice 
for him, and he was placed there. 

Using his SSI, we bought him clothes and other necessities and provided for medical care with 
his medical assistance. He died in December, 1993, less than 4 months after we met him. At 
least, he did not die on a park bench, unknown and uncared for. This would have been likely 
had we not been able to obtain SSI benefits and treatment. He had no one in his life but us. 

Many of the homeless individuals that we served last year not only had diagnoses of serious 
psychiatric illness but also had diagnoses of substance abuse. Roughly 84% of our project’s cases 
last year had these dual diagnoses of severe mental illness and drug or alcohol abuse. Our work 
focused not only on obtaining psychiatric treatment for them but also substance abuse treatment. 
This is especially difficult as such treatment (e.g., 30-day inpatient programs), other than 
outpatient based treatment, is extremely difficult to obtain for individuals who are financially 
poor. This, of course, includes individuals who receive SSI. 

Through the efforts of project staff, working closely with other programs, we were able to assist 
individuals with reducing or eliminating their substance use. In addition, our project served as 
representative payee and managed funds for these individuals. 

Combining the provision of SSI with obtaining services and treatment can be a very effective 
strategy. Two cases are illustrative: 

(1) A 35-year-old man, homeless for several months, had been hospitalized psychiatrically 
thirteen times. He was hospitalized seven times from June, 1993-January, 1994 for major 
depression and substance abuse after the death of his 3-year-old son, who died of leukemia in 
June, 1993. Often, he would be discharged fi’om one hospital one day only to enter another that 
same day, complaining of suicidal thoughts. He never followed up consistently with outpatient 
treatment and continued to drink heavily. He had been incarcerated three times for minor crimes. 
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He was referred to our project during one of his hospitalizations. We placed him in psychiatric 
crisis hopsing after his discharge and ensured that he kept his outpatient clinic appointment. He 
began to attend AA and gradually became very involved in this program. We served as his 
representative payee. 

At first, he was impulsive, did not follow up with treatment, would demand money frequently, 
and made many plans that he did not follow. Gradually, this lessened. We formulated budgets 
with him and insisted that he follow them. He found a place to live. We paid the rent directly 
as well as his other bills. 

After a year of working with him, he know attends outpatient treatment regularly, is in a 
psychosocial day program in which he is receiving vocational training (including learning how 
to use a computet which he enjoys very much), and he has been sober for over 9 months. Soon, 
he will take his GED test and will begin a part-time job working in the kitchen of the 
psychosocial program that he attends. He continues to live in his own place. 

(2) Another man, age 42, had been homeless for 4 years and had been a heavy alcohol and 
cocaine user. He, too, had been frequently hospitalized (10 times in 12 years) for major 
depression and substance use and had never attended outpatient treatment on a regular basis. 
When we met him in the VA hospital in October, 1993, he was hopeless, was so depressed that 
one could feel it in the room, and trusted no one. Very gradually, we began to work with him. 
He, too, was placed in psychiatric crisis housing. We invited him to begin to attend, for short 
periods of time at first, our psychosocial program. He began attending outpatient treatment and 
received medication and therapy for his depression. We also served as representative payee for 
him. 

Gradually, he began attending the psychosocial program on a regular basis. After several months, 
he began to work a few hours a week for a friend’s restaurant. We helped him find a room to 
rent. Recently, he obtained a public housing apartment so that he now has his own bathroom and 
kitchen. Except for a single lapse, this man has remained sober now for over 1 1 months. He 
has no hospitalizations. After his lapse, he realized he may need more effort in terms of 
substance abuse treatment and has set this up. 

These cases illustrate that a coordinated effort of financial benefits, treatment, responsibly using 
the representative payee system, and persistent interest and involvement by appropriate clinical 
staff in an individual’s progress and provision of services can help individuals make significant 
changes in their lives. These changes not only provide definite enhanced quality of life to the 
persons but also save public dollars in the extremely costly areas of hospitalization and 
incarceration. In addition, well-spent dollars lead to individuals’ being able to lead more 
productive lives and, often, to work. 

Much media and political attention has been paid lately to substance abusers’ receiving SSI. 
Those receiving SSI because of substance addiction alone are only a fraction of the total 
population receiving SSI, between 1% and 2%. As we have attested, individuals with substance 
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abuse problems can make gains if they receive appropriate and intensive treatment. Surely, a 
more reasonable and effective approach to the problem of substance abusers is to provide 
responsible representative payee programs, accessible inpatient and outpatient treatment, and 
collaboration with clinical programs to ensure that treatment recommendations are followed. 

If the Congress is concerned about SSI being used by individuals for drugs and alcohol, it would 
make sense to form partnerships with treatment programs that would also serve as representative 
payees for SSI recipients. While it is a more difficult task, it is more responsible and makes 
more sense to fine-tune the program rather than to eliminate whole categories of people or put 
caps on spending. 

Reviewing and changing the representative payee requirements, funding substance abuse treatment 
programs, forming collabbrative efforts with treatment providers to be representative payees, 
forming partnerships with clinicians to assess individuals and to have greater input into the 
process will serve all of us better. Quick solutions, such as funding caps, are short-sighted, 
harmful and, over time, would cost in other ways such as increased crime, increased 
homelessness, institutionalization, and the loss and destruction of individuals who, with 
appropriate help, could contribute productively to our society. 


Submitted by: 



Baltimore, MD 
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cmzMt an> xn booszot pxojbcts 

Bj Bryc* B. Sndvrcw, Bditor "BtrMt Stories” 

According to tonnntft who IWe intorviowod, tho crack addiction rata in tha 
houaing projacta on Capitol Rill rangaa froa 50%-7S% and ovar 90% of paopla in 
tha projacta ara addictad to aithar cracky haroin, alcohol or praacription druga. 
Subhuotan conditiona in Waahington D.C. *a houaing projacta hava produced thia naad 
for aacapa. I've viaited many of theaa projacta and found aawaga pipaa ao 
inadequate that they backed up regularly and apewed human fecaa into the 
apartmenta of tenants. I've aaen electrical wiring ao old and frayed that wall 
aoc)(etB burat into flame. I've aeen bathrooma where tenanta were afraid to uae 
to the toilet becauae their bathroom ceiling waa caving in and they were afraid 
of injury from falling plaater. Thaae conditiona are typical, whatever the 
Department of Public and Aaaiated Houaing admita. 

Tha need for crack haa produced a crack economy in the Diatrict'a houaing 
projacta. Thia shadow economy mirrors the economy outaide public housing, only 
all the econcmic activitiea are illegal. In the external world, legitimate 
bueineea firms seek employees and groom them for executive positions; in the 
houaing projects, drug dealers are on the lookout for enterprising black males 
who want to work hard. Dealing provides jobs for perhaps 75% of black male 
teenagers and twenty-something. Prom the young ten year old to the ancient 
thirty year old, they're all looking for an opportunity to move up tha buaineas 
ladder another rung. 

In the %iforld outaide the projects, bankers lend money to solid cititana; in the 
housing projects, well-to-do tenants lend money to desperate mothers at 100% 
interest. Other tenants buy food stamps from food stamp recipients at two for 
a dollar and then sell them at their face value. 

In the outside world, a small-time business person buys a truck and landscaping 
equipment to do yard work. Or he/she purchases a computer to do free-lance word 
processing. In the projects, enterprising welfare B>othars have one invaluable 
resource, their apartments. They rent out their rooms to tha crack users who 
visit the projects from Maryland, Virginia and other parts of the District to buy 
crack. The crack smokers rent the apartment for as long as they have money, then 
they've got to leave because there's someone else waiting to taka their place. 
The mothers also act as go-betweens for the crack smoker and the dealer and steal 
as much as a third of the crack for their own use. They even procure crack- 
addicted women to the smokers who want to mix crack and sex. 

The mothers also rent their apartments to crack dealers, 60% of whom live outside 
the project where they do business. The dealers need those apartments to cut up 
the crack into smaller quantities, to cook the crack, to sell crack from, or to 
hide in case the police come looking for them. 

When all else falls, a crack-addicted mom can sell her body. She makes it known 
that she's willing to sleep with the drug dealers or the crack smokers in 
exchange for a little crack. Some of the most desperate women trick on the 
street outeide the projects, but they are only a handful. Among these pathetic 
wooien, the going rate for a few minutes of sex ranges from as low as $5 to as 
much as $20. 

Crack has produced a bartering system in which the new drug selling entrepreneurs 
make the rules because they are the nouveau riche of the ghetto. Project tenants 
barter their Tva, VCRs, and CD syatems to the drug dealers in exchange for crack; 
street people steal from storea surrounding the projects and bring the drug 
dealers Blockbuster videos, CD records, or designer athletic outfits. Among the 
dealers, the going rate for a VCR or color TV is a few dimes of crack, a paltry 
fraction of their real worth. 

The primacy of crack has caused the complete breakdown of the black family in the 
inner-city. The kida are raising themselves. They know that their own mothers 
don't care whether they live or die and they grow up full of rage but bereft of 
all human feelinga or any sense of the value of human life. They hate themselves 
and everyone around than and they don't care whether they live or die -or whether 
we live or die. 

The rage of these children has completely destroyed the social structure in 
public housing. complete anarchy reigns and everyone fears everyone else. 
Parents fear their own kids. Adults are afraid of children. Outside the 
projects, the kids hava taken their rage onto the streets of Washington, D.C. and 
are currently killing each other at the rate of 450 per year. Nationally, black 
homicides now average 11,000 a year. in the past eight years, nearly 76,000 
black people have been killed. By comparison, the eleven year Vietnam War 
produced 4,000 black combat deaths in the U.S. Army. 

The violent behavior of the children from the projects now threatens the safety 
of all of us. Kids with guns share the subways and buses with us, they mingle 
with us in shopping centers and shoeing malls, they attend classes with our 
children, and they walk alongside ue on the streets of Washington, D.C. 

In this article, I shall examine the crack economy of the projects, the iaqwct 
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It bu oa tb* cbildran growing up la public bouoiag# th* ▼iolaaec tbasc ebildran 
oaninit outcidb tbc pcojceta* tba black cnmwnnity^a rcaponM to the Tiolcncc^ and 
aoM solutiono to tbo TiolaBeo that baa claiaad our eitiaa. 

She Bc o a ow y of the Bousing Pcojoeta 

irhat you have in tbo projocts ara ait^)la notbarSf nost of tbam crack addietSr 
trying to raiaa four or fiva ehildran. Ganarally, tha ebildran do not bava ona 
fatbOTr but ara tha isaua of t%«o or tbraa fathara and tba fathara play no part 
in thair cbildran'a liras • tbay*ra aitbar in prison or hustling on a streat 
comar. Bacausa tha nothars ara on waif ara and thay hara ehildran » thay'ra 
antitlad to a monthly AFDC chock and food ataapa. 

As soon as tbs monthly waif ara chock arrivaa on tha first of tha month, it's 
gona, usually in t%«o or tbraa days. It cartainly isn't going to ba apant on it's 
intandod purpoaa, clothing and othar nacasaitiaa of life for tha ehildran. It's 
apant on crack eoeaina. Than tha food stamps arrira. Thay’ra aupposad to food 
tha ehildran, but tha same thing happens to than and thay'ra gona in two days, 
^ay’ra eonvartad into cash and tha monay is apant on crack. 

Now tha single mother has a problem. Mo, it'a not that aha haa four or fire kids 
and thara’a no monay coming in to feed and clothe than. That 'a furthest from her 
mind, she's thinking there are 2S more days in the month before the next check 
arrives and aha ia wondering where she can get a»re money to buy crack. 

To keep the supply of crack coming in, aotbera in the housing projects resort to 
a variety of ways of earning money. The most cooson method is renting out their 
apartments to crack dealers and crack users. 

you've got people coning to the housing projects to buy crack. They're fron the 
wealthier parts of the District, from Maryland and Virginia. The mother knows 
she haa an apartment. They need a safe place to smoke crack, so she provides 
this, for a price. As long as the crack-^amokers pay money, they can rent a room 
for a night or even for as long as two or three days if necessary. Basentially, 
she turns her apartsMnt into an opium den. Once the money is gone, she boots the 
smokers out, because there ia always someone else waiting to take their place. 

These people come with $600, $600, $1,000 in cash to buy crack. They're not 
terribly thrilled about buying the crack directly from the crack dealer. After 
all, you're talking about dealing with t««enty year old sociopaths who will rob 
you or kill you on a mere whim. 8o, tlwi crack-addicted mom provides another 
service for crack smokers t She acts as a go-between for the smoker and the drug 
dealer. 

Mow the atother plays what is known as the crack game. If the person buying crack 
gives the mother $100 to buy crack, she brings back $40 or $50 worth and tells 
him, ”Here's your $100 %rorth of crack.* What's the smoker going to say? He may 
realise he is getting short changed, but he doesn't want to jeopardise the 
arrangeoient . After all, he has a safe place to smoke and he has soeieone who will 
buy his crack. Besides, he's so desperate for crack, he just doesn't care about 
being cheated just a little bit. 

I've met tenants of housing projects who make as much as $200 or $300 in a 
weekend by playing the crack game. 

Crack smokers usually want to mix crack and sex. To provide this service, the 
mother becomes a pimp. She finds a crack addict willing to have sex for a price 
(called in ghetto talk a "crack whore.*) Sometimes, the smoker shares his crack 
with the %foman he is having sex with. Sosmtimes he pays her in cash. The tenant 
gets $10 or $20 for renting the room for twenty minutes. The crack whore gets 
$10 or $20 for sex. 

Another way the mothers in the projects keep the crack rolling in is by becoming 
allies of drug dealers. Roughly 80% of the drug dealers selling in a housing 
projects don't live in that project. They come from other housing projects and 
this means they probably don’t have friends who will help them out at their place 
of business. 

In oiost eases they arrive in the evening and stay until dawn. They need the 
people who live at the project to do things for them. Por example, they come 
with their crack in large amounts so they need a place to cut up the crack into 
dime bags and other measures of crack. They may even need someone to cook their 
crack or mix it with other ingredients to stretch it out further. A single 
mother in need of more crack uses her apartment to do all these things and gets 
a portion of the crack in exchange. For helping cut up the crack, she'll get 
fliaybe $10 worth per night. The other services pay more. 

If crack dealers need an apartment to sell crack out of, the mother will let them 
sell crack out of her own apartment. If the drug dealers needs a place to hide 
their weapons and drugs or to hide from the police, the stother will provide these 
sesrvices in exchange for crack. 

When the crack dealers becocse hungry, they're reluctant to leave their posts in 
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front of the project*. After ell« tlow ie inoney. Wien they need food, e creck- 
addicted Brother cooks their food or goes to the store to buy their food. Hy 
friend Vanessa Adams turned her kitchen into a fast food joint for the crack 
dealers In FotooMc Cardens and made $120 a night, all of which she spent on 
crack. Crack dealers need a place to rest or sleep for a few minutes, a place 
to use the bathroom. All of these services are available for a price In crack. 

Wien all else fails, a single mother sells her body for crack. In most cases, 
she makes it known to other tenants and crack dealers that she Is willing to have 
sex in exchange for drugs or money, but only within the confines of the housing 
project. However, a few women from the projects become so desperate that they 
venture out of the projects onto the street. Some of them bring their customers 
back to their homes and after a time, they have enough customers who visit them 
that they don't have to trick on the street. other women prefer to operate 
outside the home because they don't want their children to know what they're 
doing. They have sex in cars. In alleys, on school playgrounds. You’ll find 
them on 8th Street Southeast or Pennsylvania Avenue between 10th and 13th Street 
in search of customers who want sex. The going rate for a blow job or sex doggy- 
style varies from $5 to $20. It all depends how extreme the crack whore's need 
is. 

There are people who make money indirectly because of crack selling and buying. 
Desperate tenants in the housing projects often need to borrow money to buy crack 
or to purchase the clothes and food they neglected to buy with their check or 
food stamps. An entire class of loan sharks has sprung up in the projects. In 
Potomac Gardens, for instance, tenants tell me that an ANC commissioner and 
member of the Potomac Gardens Residence Council lends money and charges 100% 
interest. She'll take you to the bank so that you can pay her on check day. 

Sometimes the drug dealers give crack on credit, called *ticka” in ghetto 
parlance. They'll distribute "free* crack a day or two before your welfare check 
is due. They too demand 100% interest and if you don't pay, you die. 

There's a flourishing industry that converts food stamps into cash. Tenants need 
to convert their food stamps to cash and certain individuals buy food stamps at 
the rate of $2 worth of food stamps for a dollar in cash. 

A bartering system has sprung up in public housing because of the crack trade. 
At night, the projects turn into flea markets. I've known iromen who peddle their 
furniture, TV sets and other belongings to other residents, to passers-by on the 
street and to the drug dealers. My friend Vanessa Adams stole her own children's 
video games and sold them to dealers for a fraction of their value. Fairly well- 
to-do customers will sell their rings and rent their cars to crack dealers in 
exchange for crack. Street People steal and sell to the dealers VCRs, color Tvs, 
telephones, watches, earrings, Cds, Blockbuster video tapes, tennis shoes, and 
designer athletic outfits. 

The crack industry has proven a boon to the security guards and maintenance 
%rorkerB who service the projects. Most of the security guards in the projects 
are on the payroll of ths drug dealers. The dealers pay them off to let them 
into the buildings, one of my source* told me he saw a black teenager hand a 
security guard at Arthur Capper a huge wad of money and a few days later, the 
guard showed up at work driving an expensive new car that he could never have 
afforded on hie paltry salary. At Arthur Capper, too, a maintenance worker 
arranged the lock on a utility room eo that the room appeared locked; actually, 
it could be opened by wcxnen who brought dates in there to trick. They paid the 
maintenance worker for this service. 

The crack trade ie the major employer of black ghetto males in their teens and 
twenties. Probably 75% of them work in this lucrative industry. Given their 
D.C. school education, that's about all they're suited for since most of them 
can't read or write beyond a fifth or sixth grade level, especially if they 
attended a ghetto school. Drug dealing becomes a way these kids can get power. 
Status and respect In a coonunity where no one cares whether they live or die. 
Even their own mothers don't care if they live or die because they're too busy 
smoking crack. 

A friend estimates that in Building 501 of ths Arthur Capper housing project, 300 
of the 500 inhabitants were caught up In either smoking crack, selling crack or 
making money off crack in other ways. 

Bffect* Of Crack Addiction on the Bousing Projects 

The housing projects are hellholee where violence always lurks just below the 
surface. Drug dealers beat, stab and shoot other drug dealers. They similarly 
punish drug users who bad-mouth the quality of their crack or fail to pay for 
their drugs on time. There is a lot of domestic violence in the projects. Men 
beat up women and children, lioaan abuse children. Children beat up and rape 
other children. Children torture and kill animals. 

Most of the crimes in the projects never get reported, either because the victims 
are afraid to inform the police or because they correctly perceive that the 
police have very little interest in catching the criminals. Even when a victim 
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Bunmona th« MPD, the police often do not respond to the cell et ell* When they 
do, they generelly welt ebout twenty Binutes to give the oriminels plenty of tine 
to get ewey* When they errive, they often don't even fill out reports of the 
violent incidente. This is whet the projects ere like* 

The innediate inpression you have when you enter most housing projects is thet 
of utter cheosi The noise level is trensndous. The hells end stairwells ere 
filled with pleying children. Inside nany apartnents, there are 15 or 20 
inhabitants, but it's hard to tell who lives there because cause there ere folks 
coning end going all the ties* In one place, the family consisted of a 40 year 
old grandmother, her sister, her sister's son, their two boyfriends, the 
grandmother's four or five daughters and their boyfriends and, finally, numerous 
grandchildren . 

There are other apartments where a mother who is getting food stasis for her four 
or five children, but - although there are a lot of man and women coming and 
going - there are no children in the place* They're being raised by a 
grandmother or aunt, yet the mother gets the food stamps and the welfare check 
and spends them on crack. 

The effects of crack addiction are devastating in the projects* The most 
unoffending and innocent victims are the children of the crack-^addicted mothers. 
These little children aren't being fed, clothed or given any affection* You can 
see the immediate impact of these deprivations when you're there. 

The crack-addicted mothers spend their time tricking and otherwise earning money 
to buy crack. Their children are entirely neglected and grow up dirty, ragged 
and starving. 1 vividly recall visiting a friend at 501 krthur Capper on a 
Friday evening around supper time. Her daughter had spent all her money for 
crack and the daughter and her little boy were eating hot dog buns for dinner and 
these had been borrowed from a neighbor! I went to the store and bought them a 
big bag of groceries so they'd at least have food for the weekend. 

The kids instinctively know that no one cares for them and very early on, they 
are filled with rage at their aiothera and at the entire world. Sven as young as 
six years old, they form into gangs and these become the only family they have. 

If you pay close attention to the children of different ages in the projects, you 
can watch them turn into oionstera. When they're two or three years old, they'll 
come up to you and want to hug you because they are starved for the affection 
that they're not getting anywhere in their lives* It breaks my heart to eee 
these kide. They ere eo innocent and their entire livee lie before them, yet in 
my heart I know they ere doomed because of the environment they live in and the 
aeeoeiation they'll form with other children* 

Sy the time they're five or six, the kide in the projeete are already starting 
to change. Lest summsr X was at Potomac Gardena sitting in front of Vanessa 
Adesm' building, watching her children pley. h five year eld named Bret came 
over. Hie mother ie a crack «diore and she and Bret live with their aunt, who ie 
an alcoholic* Bret ie pretty much neglected in that houaehold* He took my right 
arm and held it tightly for a mooient* All of a eudden, be let go of my arm and 
etarted hitting it with hia fists. Ha was so angry that ho couldn't control 
himeelf . 

X aald to hia, "Bret, I can't just let you hit me* If you keep doing that, 
you'll have to leave.* Be wanted the affection, but he was so full of rsge that 
he couldn't atop himself. He sees violence sll the time end frequently beare the 
brunt of it. Violence io ell he knows and he was acting out his rsge in the only 
way he could. 

Bret and the other kids in the projeete inflict violence on each ether all the 
time. A couple of weeke ego, I wae eitting in the perk at 10th and Pennsylvania, 
t%m blocks from Potomac Gardena. Bret came over to the perk with three of hie 
friends, all of tham five or six years old. They etarted pleying and their game 
went like thiai One little boy, who wee bigger than the others, wielded a tree 
branch and he beat the other little baya with it one at a time. When each one 
cried, he stopped hitting them. Hie purpose wee clear - be wae taking out his 
rage on these other little kide and eetabliahing hie dosiinance over them at the 
same time. 

These kide are imitating «dMt they eee in the projects. A couple of years sgo, 
X saw s woman running down 6th Street ee fast as she could run - right in the 
middle of the street along the strip separating the traffic Lanes, clutching an 
umbrella. She was pursued by s man who caught her* She raised the umbrella to 
protect herself, but he punched her once in the face. Be then walked off down 
the sidewalk and ahe fell into step behind him* 

You watch this stuff and it's like watching animals. In packs, a dog will 
establish dominance by ettaeking another dog until the weaker animel lies on its 
beck with his psws in the sir, exposing its belly, thus signifying total 
submission* Dominance has been established and aggression eetisfied and life can 
go on* This perfectly mirrors human aggression in the housing projects. 
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On «apth«r occaaion, I waa at Potomac Oartlana watching a group of might yaar olda 
play. Thair gama conaiatad of hitting aacb othar in tha faca with tha aa^y co3ca 
cana. Vwidantlyr thia didn't aatiafy than. Thay atartad throwing coka eana at 
a iittla girl of about fiva yaara. 8ha atartad crying aa though har haart would 
braak. 

Thaaa kida alao take out thair raga on aniaala. Thay injure, torture and even 
kill doga and cata. On one occaaion, I waa playing baalcatball at Kentucky Courts 
with a 14 yaar old who aaaoad a normal enough teenager. But whan a cat walked 
acroaa tha court, ha picked up tha ball and triad to hit tha cat with it. Ha 
alao tried to kick tha terrified animal. Re wasn't playing. He really intended 
to seriously injure the eat. 

I think the worst thing I've ever seen took place outside Southeast Library. I 
waa sitting on the steps with a fMoale friend of mine whan a black woman 
approached with three tiny children. She was clearly on drugs. Her eyes were 
glatad and ehe stared off into space with a vacant gaze. Two of the kids 
remained with her, clinging to her drees. Her three yaar old son, however, 
approaohed us. He said to oy friend, "Bitch.* Me tfere deep in conversation, so 
we didn't pay him any mind. But ha said "Bitch* again and began hitting ay 
friend with his fists. My friend told him, "I don't think it's a good idea for 
you to come up to etrangera and hit thee.” Re replied, "I don't care." That was 
learned behavior. The little boy was either imitating older kids, his parents 
or other adults - black men beating black waaen. 

In the projects, the breakdown in community is so profound that nobody 
diaciplinea anybody else's kida. Nobody even chides bad kids for misbehaving or 
tells their parents about their misbehavior. Everybody is afraid of everyone 
else, especially of the kids themselves. If you report to a parent that their 
child is bad, they'll scream at you, "My child is not like thatl" and thay might 
hit you, stab you or shoot you. In fact, last summer, an adult triad to stop a 
fight between tvns children outside Kentucky Courts and one of the parents shot 
hirnl 

Impact Of Housing Project Violence On the Community 

The Rand Corporation recently completed a study of crime in three U.5. cities, 
including Washington, D.C. The study found that 90% of our violent crime 
originates in public housing. Here on Capitol Hill, there are five housing 
projects within a few blocks of each othar - Kentucky Courts, Potomac Cardens, 
the Hopkins Apartments, Arthur Capper and Csrrolsburg. 

When the children in the housing projects reach the age of six or seven, they 
form gangs and begin roaming the streets. Interestingly enough, these gangs of 
young children consist of both boys and girls. Because their own mothers don't 
esre what happens to them, the gange ere the only family they have. What the 
children lack in size, they make up for in sheer numbers. These little kids roam 
Southeast D.C. in packs 15 or 20 strong. They're out on the street end pissed 
off. They go into etores on 8th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue and steal from 
the oierchants. They wander the etreete and throw rocks and bottles at homeless 
women. They throw rocks and bottles at passing cars on 8th Street. On 8th 
Street, they open the doore to Phase 1, a lesbian bar, and throw rocks at the 
women Inside. 

Do most kids in the projects behave like this? I asked a woman at Potomac 
Gardena; "What percent of these kids ere in gangs?" She told me she knew only 
four or five families whose kids were not. 

The ultimate in terror are the teenage gangs from the projects. These kids range 
in age from 14 to 18 years old. They make their living by operating on the 
periphery of the drug culture and by mugging people and breaking into cars. They 
carry guns and knives and are perfectly willing to kill anyone In a rival gang, 
anyone who gets in their way, anybody who pisses them off. They are especially 
dangerous because they don't cere whether they live or die. 

For thrills these teenagers rape homeless women and beat up baseless men. They 
are so thoroughly dangerous that the police from IDl are afraid of them and under 
no circumstances interfere with their ectivities. 1 know of one particular 
incident where a gang tried to drag a homeless woman into an alley to rape her. 
When her boyfriend defended her, one of the gang hit him in the head with a 
brick. The homeless man pulled a knife to keep them at bay until the police 
came. The police officer waa so anxious to avoid arresting the kids that he told 
the homeless man, "If you prefer chargee against them, I'll have to lock you up 
for pulling a knife.” His words had the desired effect. The homelese man did 
not press charges against the gang members. 

One night I was at the 7-Eleven telling two teenage kids from the projects about 
the time two kids tried to rob me at Juiife point. I confessed to having been 
scared. One of them said, "What were you scared of? Either you live or you 
die." Re wasn't acting or play a role. He really didn't care whether he lived 
or died. 

I have seen the emotional life of these kida at close range. Their emotions are 
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dMd, buriMd out. Tb« only tian thty ■alio is «b«a thny nro about to witnoas 
aiTBnna inflicting pain on acaaooa alaa -or tbay'ra about to inflict pain. 

Thaaa taanagara ara in a parpatual ataga of raga. 1U.1 tbay naad ia a adnor 
incidant to aat than off. Moat of tbaa bring thair guna whararar th^ go, to tha 
abo^ing oialla, to partiaa, and to acbool. Tha racant aurdar at cardoaa High 
SebMl waa a tragady waiting to happan alnea thaaa kida will pull out a gun at 
tha alightaat provocation and opan fira ragardlaaa of tha tha conaaguaneaa . Thay 
don't eara if thay hava to ahoot twanty paopla to kill thair targat bacauaa thay 
hata tha antira world. 

Thaaa ara tha affacta of crack addiction in tha projactaa Dnraatrainad by adult 
authority, ghatto children roan our atraata, robbing paopla and killing each 
other and any innocent byatandara unfortunate enough to gat in tha way. They're 
turning our atraata , our achoola, our ahopping eentara into battlagrounda axid no 

one ia oaf a. 

kaaetion of the ftlaek Coaaoaity To lottoiag Project Tiolanca 

The black coanunity ia never going to aolve the problan of violence in the 
projecta. Black paopla have been aubjected to horrible raciaia for over 300 
yaara, raciam that atill paraiata today. knyona who doubto that raciam atill 
paraiata ought to read Andrew Racker'a recent and powerful book IWo Vationa. 

Bacauaa of undying white racian, black aociety haa developed three aurvival 
nachaniama to cope with raeiao'a affacta. Pirat, it haa developed what I call 
a *atata of denial.'* Second, it haa rafuaad to hold other blacka accountable for 
thair behavior. Third, to enaure aolidarity, it haa branded any black who 
oppoaea the will of the atajority an Oncle Ton, an oreo, a race traitor. 

Tirat, you hava a *atate of denial” in the black coaaninity towarda ita problana. 
A black friend daacribad thia aa a dafenee nechanian againat raciaat If you have 
a problem you can't control, you aimply pretend it doean't axiat. Thia black 
friend told me that in the daya of alavery; if the alava owner raped a black 
%fOQan and aha bacaaM pregnant and had a bal^ and the infant wan half white, her 
huaband could do nothing. If he triad to ^tain juatice, he'd be killed and hia 
family aplit up and aold to other aMatera. So he and the entire family pretended 
the problem waa not there, niia ia how the *atata of denial* oparatea. 

On rare oceaaiona tha black coanunity doaa addraaa ita problaaa, but it doaa ao 
by claiming tha problem ia the reault of a white reciat conapiracy. Large 
numbera of black kida poaaeaa handguna and are killing 400 other black kida a 
year in the Diatrict. Howevar, aince the black coanunity doean't want to admit 
that ita kida are out of control, it eleime the guna were put there by white 
racists to cause them to coanit auto-genocide. Nary Cox, the well-known 
colunniat for 'Hews Oiiaeosions* actually said to as, *Bow did the guna get there? 
Slack people didn't maksa them in factorieal They didn't put than in the ghetto, 
irhite people did it eo Black people would kill each other 1* 

In effect, the black community ia saying, "The problam ia beyond our eontrolf the 
whites created the problem to deetroy ue end there's nothing we can do, because 
they ere ao much more powerful than t#e ere. So we don't have to do anything.” 
Similarly, in reaponee to the AIDS crieie, black people claim white people 
invented AIDS to destroy blacks, so thei^'a nothing they can do about it. They 
don't have to teach aex education or dietrlbute eondooia to their kida. It's 
easier to blaM it all on the whites. 

The second defenee mechanism employed by the black coanunity ia a refusal to bold 
other blacke accountable for their actions. A couple of years ago, Albina 
Walker, an Afrocentric educator who awarded herself a diploma at her own school, 
was paid $230,000 by the District to produce an Afrocentric curriculum. After 
two years she cama up with an el 9 ht--page outline. The media in the black 
coosBunlty did not utter a peep about thia outrage. When the "Washington Post” 
quoted some Howard Oniveraity professors who said that Walker waa a charlatan, 
O.C. 'a black community beeama enraged and rallied around Welker, claiming that 
thia waa a white racist conspiracy to defame e strong proud black woman. 

The fact is, no matter how aleasy or criminal a black official or leader, the 
black community will rally around them. Diene Beard-Williams, executive Director 
of the Coalition for the ttwpowermant of children end Pamilies in Loa Angeles 
correctly states that black leaders use the race card to evade reaponaibility for 
their own actions. She writes: ”ln response to a race-card defense, we react 
just aa we've been programmed to do. Instead of excoriating black leaders for 
falling in love with their power, image, end shameless sense of invincibility, 
African-Americans buy into tha apecielly orchestrated drama that ia calculated 
to stir up hatred, division and fear. . . We must not, however, be pawns in the 
race-card game when our leaders hava betrayed our trust, when money and power - 
not ”the system* - ia thair ahort-coming. Instead of being ao accommodating, we 
need to admit when «fe have been emotionally raped by those who have misused our 
trust. If they allowed ego end greed to amputate their social, economic and 
political lifelines, they alone should pay the price.” <”Los Angeles Times,” 
Aug. 29, 1994 B7) 
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long an blnelen rofuao to hold thnir loadoso aoeountnblo, thorn will alt#nys bo 
irroopoooibld, erookod black offieiala boeaua# tbaao pooplo knoi# they can got 
away with wtotowor thoy want to do. 

A third aurwlTal nochanioo aaiong blaeka p reno t oa aolidarity by branding anyone 
who oppoaoa tho oajority a race traitor. Onfortunatolyf thia no ana that if a 
black rofornor apoaka out about black problona, ho runa tho riak of being branded 
a race traitor. Boro in Haahington, D.C. thia ia prociaoly what happened to 
council oaobor Hilliaa Lightfoot. On prioary election night, he announced he waa 
■running againat Marion Barry who had Juat won the Daakocratic prioary. Two daya 
later, he backed down. He did thia beeauae Barry threatened to call hio a race 
traitor. Thia fear of being branded a race traitor enaurea that no one from 
within the black eoaaunity will addreaa in a meaningful way the violence cooing 
froo the projecta. 

Since 1986 when crack hit the atreeta, the black ecoounity in Waahington, D.C. 
haa loat over 400 dead annually to turf ware over crack, nationwide, black 
haerica haa loat 77,976 dead in the eight yeara war. Thia ia a bolocauat 
unparalleled in black hiatory aince the daya of the oiddle paaaage. By 
coopariaon, during the eleven yeara of the Vietnan Mar, blaeka in the 0.8. Amy 
loat 4,000 dead. 

It ia a bitter irony that the very defence nechaniaiiia that preaerved black 
aociety during over 300 yeara of raciao now threaten to deatroy it. Can you 
imagine what the black eoonunity would do if white people inatituted a reign of 
terror that killed 10,000 black boye and girla a year? There tfould be a 
revolution. There'd be fighting in the atreeta. But aince black people are 
killing other blaeka, their coanunity ia mute on the topic. 

ifhen you aak moat blaeka how to atop the epidenic of violence, they auggeat going 
to church to pray. The black eoanunity in Naahington D.C. ia perfectly willing 
to aaerifice 400 Antar Balia (the 16 year old killed at Cardoao High laat week) 
per year. The black eoonunity nationwide ia willing to loae 10,000 youtha a year 
forever to avoid airing their dirty laundry in public and to avoid taUng 
reaponaibility for their actiona. 

X have no doubt that black aociety will be deatroyed unleaa ita naobera overcome 
their reaiatanee to holding welfare mothera and their children accountable for 
their actiona. I aee no h^»e unleaa blaeka force their leadera to grapple with 
theae problema in eonatructive waya. If blaeka don't take theae atepa, their 
aociety ia doomed. 

•oletieaa To The Tieleace 

How did the black ghetto family become parentleaa? Firat, black ghetto familiea 
are aingle parent houaeholda beeauae black men • who were oBg>loy^ in unakilled 
joba in ateel milla and auto aaaembly linea * were laid off in the 1970a and 
1980a in maaaive nunbera. Second, at the aame time, the welfare ayatam told 
women on «felfare, *Zf you have a man in your life, you can't get moneys on the 
other hand, if you keep having kida, we'll pay you for each one that you have.* 
Thua, what had been a aelid two-parent family became a one-parent family beeauae 
the welfare ayatam excluded the father from participating in hia own family life 
and went elaewhere to find work. Third, in the mid-190Oa, the crack epidemic hit 
the atreeta of Aowrica and huge numbera of aingle women on welfare became crack 
addicts, thua leaving their children without any parents at all. 

Rebuilding a stable black family ia the anawer to the problem of violence. With 
a stable family, children don't get out of control. To build a atable black 
family, we must first provide joba and training for black people on welfare, 
no matter what the coat, we must not repeat Bill Clinton's mistake of promising 
to provide job training and then abandon the attempt because job treinlng ie more 
expensive than handing out «Mlfare ehecke and food etampe. We cannot afford to 
abandon the black underclaes, beeauae if we do, they will create e crime wave 
that will destroy ue all. 

It ie perfectly clear to me that ««e taxpayers are aubaidising welfare mothera to 
give birth to aoeiopatha. It is also clear that theae aociopatba are committing 
Mat of the crime in our cities. The question ia, bow are we going to put a atop 
to the violence? 

The solution ia reforming the «Mlfare system. The Federal gover nm ent must reform 
thia corrupt, unworkable ayatem. We black and white reformers who want change 
must atop thinking that black will solve the problem of violence in their own 
community themeelvea. They won't. We suet persuade the Federal goverment to 
offer welfare recipients four aitemetivea to remaining on welfare. (Bear in 
mind the fact that welfare was never intended to be permanent. ) 

First, wa must provide drug treatment programs for welfare recipients, instead 
of closing them down. We need to help the poor fight their addictions and give 
them a chance to lead normal lives. 

Second, we must legalise crack. The prohibition of alcohol in the 1920s gave 
rise to a gangster element who ruthlessly slaughtered each other and innocent 
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^■t*nd«rs OT»r th« diitributlon of alcohol; logalising alcohol put than out of 
buainaaa bocttuao it took tba profit aotiva out of boosa ninoing. siailarly, 
outlawing drug aalaa haa eraatod a gangster class who kill each otbsr by ths 
thousands svary yaar. L^alising crack would laaka tha drug readily available and 
put tha drug dealers out of business. 

Thirdf wa oust reforn and improve our schools so that ghetto kids have an 
alternative to drug dealing, flare in D.C. most ghetto kids can't even read or 
write beyond a fifth or sixth grade level. They don't have any alternatives to 
drug dealing. If you offer black youth education, job training and lucrative 
alternatives, many of the younger kids will choose to get regular jobs. 

Fourth, we need to start a public works program for black youth modeled on the 
WPh programs of the 1930s. The Federal government must enroll black teenagers 
in repairing highways and building dams. This program will get them out of the 
ghettos and teach them discipline and hard work. 

We must also make it clear to «felfare mothers that certain behavior is 
unacceptable. He must sayt You have those means of getting off welfare and you 
have so many years to do that. In the meantime, you can lose your kids and your 
welfare check if you engage in the following actions i 

o If you already have two kids and you have a third, you will be 
penalized. Either you won't get welfare money for that additional 
kid or you lose your t#elfare check entirely. 

o If you have kids who don't attend school, who chronically misbehave 
at school, who get into trouble on the streets, t#e'll take your kids 
away from you and take away your welfare check. 

By stating these conditions, we are treating welfare mothers as responsible 
adults and telling them that certain behavior will definitely result in specific 
consequences . 

He must send a message to the kids, too: 

o If you commit an adult crime, you'll be treated as an adult, whether 
you are 16, 14, or 10 years old. And when you reach 18, you won't 
get out of jail. You'll serve your full sentence. 

o If you kill someone, you will be executed just as adults are. 

He also need to pass curfew laws that have teeth in them. Pre**teens and teenage 
kids don't have the right to wander the streets st all hours of ths night. If 
they're caught, the parents and the kide should be put on notice. If children 
are caught wandering around the city during school hours, they should be warned. 
If the kida violate the rules again, the kids and parents should be fined or 
imprisoned. If there are kida in school who are troublemakers, get them out and 
put them in an alternative facility. 

Here in the District, either Federal agencies or private agencies will have to 
take over a lot of the duties of ths District govsrnment. The D.C. government 
clearly can't cun ite own foster homes, its juvenile detention centers, or its 
drug treatment programs. These programs aiust work if we are to make our society 

safe. 

He must put an end to this violence on our streets. For the first five or six 
years of the turf war over crack, the violence was confined to the Black ghetto, 
but two or three years ago, this ceased to be the case. It is now spilling over 
into the rest of our city. The truth is, we are not safe anywhere any longer. 
Kids with guns share the subways and buses with us, they mingle with us in 
shopping centers and shopping malls, they attend claases with our children, and 
they walk alongside ue on the streets of Hashington, D.C. 

Violence haa occurred outside the ghetto in public spots on several occaeiona. 
At the Farmer's Hacket on 0 Street a few months ago, members of one gang opened 
fire on a crowd of people while attempting to kill members of a rival gang. Half 
a dozen innocent people were killed or wounded. At Union Station, a popular spot 
on Capitol Hill, one gang member shot another over an imagined insult. The 
Cardoza High School shooting makes it clear that our schools are not safe, 
either. 

The police cannot protect us. They can't even guarantee security in their own 
headquarters. In December, 1994 e amall'-tiae drug dealer and murder suspect 
walked into D.C. Metropolitan Police Department headquarters and killed three 
police officers. A month later, after the MPD announced that security in their 
headquarters had improved, a handcuffed prisoner who was being booked for a 
double murder simply walked out of the building. 

Hashington, D.C. 'a police force is largely inexperienced. At the First 
District's Substation No. 1, 60% of the police have lees than five years 
experience on the street. The new commander, Capt. Fonville, has publicly stated 
that hie toughest task is to motivate his officer to do their job - in other 
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words, to fores his ass to pstrol tbs strssts sad pc s ss n t crias* ThsnScs to 
Msrioa Bsrry'’s roliag la 1969 that osw polios had to livs is tbs District, sost 
of our asw polios - 90%. of ths eurrsot polios fores • wars rsoroitsd f roa tbs 
pbsttos of Wsshingtoo, O.c. They esa't cssd or writs, tbsir trsiaiag is 
iasdsqusts sad tbsir ability and williagnsaa to asrvs and protsct us oivilians 
is dubious at boat. 

Oivsn ths ealibsr of ths NPD, it is not sorprisiag that this city's drug dsalsrs 
ars not afraid of tbss. A ysar ago, Offiesr Jason Whits was killsd nsar Xsntueky 
Courts, a notorious housing project. Z bslisvs this cop killing signallsd ths 
bsginning of a now and dangsrous trend that will soon Im out of control - ths 
singling out of oops for assassination. This trend was delayed for a ysar 
bscauss ths police have stayed away fros ths housing projects and, on those rare 
occasions when they do visit these trouble spots, they go ten cars in a group. 

Bowerer, a disturbing new trend has developed. Bow, instead of being the hunter, 
the MPO la the hunted. An officer told urn the crisinal youth gangs are going 
over to the offensive against our police. Be told ss, "It's rough out there. 
It's hunting season. You never know what's going to happen.” I predict that in 
1995, the drug dealers will seek out and shoot MPD officers. 

The police, then, are not a factor in ensuring our safety. One of these days (it 
is only a matter of time), gang violence will kill or main half a doaen pe^le 
at a mall, on the street, in a school, or on a subway. Another illusory island 
of safety will vanish. Our mayor and police chief will tell us that there is 
really nothing they can do about these shootings! 

We can't survive as a society if we're afraid of our own children. If we rsMin 
on the road %fe're traveling, crimes of this nature will occur with alarming 
frequency. We will be forced to turn our homes into fortified compounds and 
huddle indoors because %«e're not safe anyiAere else in this city. 

The key to the violence threatening our society is the housing projects. 90% of 
the crime on our streets cobms from them. We must hold the kids in the projects 
accountable for their behavior and %«e must hold the mothers giving birth to the 
kids accountable as %m11. 
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TESTIMONY OF THOMAS D. SUTTON, ESQUIRE 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


I offer testimony with respect to the Subcommittee's 
consideration of proposals to eliminate or drastically alter the 
SSI disability program for children. I am intimately familiar 
with this program, as I was one of the attorneys for the 
plaintiff class in Zeblev v. Sullivan . 110 S.Ct. 885 (1990), the 
case which required the Social Security Administration to rewrite 
its regulations on childhood disability. In my role as class 
counsel, I was present for many of the deliberations of the 
agency and the outside experts on whom it relied for guidance in 
drafting the new childhood disability regulations in 1990~91, and 
I have lectured extensively around the nation since that time on 
the new regulations and their intact on disabled children. 
Although I have entered the private practice of law and no longer 
formally represent the Zeblev class, I continue to represent many 
children with severe physical and mental disabilities in SSI 
claims before the agency and the federal courts. 

From my personal experience,. I can state unequivocally that 
the post-1990 childhood disability program has made an enormous 
difference in the lives of poor disabled children and their 
families. The modest cash grants provided by the federal 
government (and some states) help to defray the financial burdens 
of caring for a disabled child, and are absolutely essential to 
the hopes of such children that they can grow up to lead 
productive lives someday. Moreover, the new disability 
regulations have allowed the Social Security Administration to 
grant benefits to truly disabled children who were unfairly 
denied under the pre- Zebley rules, and should not be radically 
altered without thorough consideration by the National Commission 
on Childhood Disability which was established by Congress only 
last year. > 

Members of Congress should remember that the needs of poor 
children with disabilities are many and varied. The modest 
monthly cash benefits provided by SSI offer each family the 
flexibility to meet the particular needs of its disabled child in 
a way that no conceivable medical voucher program could begin to 
address. In the first place, families in the income range 
covered by SSI have shelter needs which are met only through a 
monthly struggle. I have seen ;numerous cases in which the 
additional few hundred dollars .of monthly income made the 
critical difference between eviction or foreclosure on the one 
hand, and a disabled child living with his or her family in their 
home. In many of these families, one or both parents have had to 
severely curtail or even give up employment in order to care for 
the disabled child at home; for such families, the SSI grant 
constitutes the only viable alternative to institutionalization 
for the child. A program which helps to keep a roof over the 
head of a family caring for a disabled child furthers the public 
policy goal of )ceeping such families healthy and intact, and 
should not be subjected to the kind of well-meaning but 
misinformed attacks which we have recently witnessed. 

Beyond basic shelter needs, a disabled child can have any 
number of special requirements. Some children need part-time 
assistance with basic personal needs which are beyond the 
capacity of exhausted parents to personally meet twenty-four 
hours a day. Other children need specialized services, ranging 
from basic educational tutoring to speech and language therapy, 
cognitive remediation, and behavioral modification programs. 
Equipment needs are many and diverse, including such items as 
wheelchair ramps, respiratory aids, and specially outfitted vans 
for basic transportation of disabled children. Some children 
desperately need access to the kinds of activities taken for 
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granted by their more affluent peers in order to adequately 
address their mental and emotional deficits; these may include 
anything from art therapy to m^sic, dance, or sports classes. 

It is impossible to catalogue every permutation on the 
general theme, but this much should be clear: the needs of 
disabled children are both vast and diverse, and their parents 
and guardians are in the best position to judge how those needs 
should be met. Many of these needs are not, strictly speaking, 
medical in nature, and are not currently reimbursable by Medicaid 
(which, in any event, is not necessarily available to children on 
SSI in many states) . For example, I represent a nine year old 
boy with severe asthma and psychological disorders who is current 
applying for SSI. His mother, a single parent, has recently left 
public assistance to take a full-time job as a night auditor at a 
hotel. Unfortunately, this job pays only $6.00 an hour, does not 
include medical insurance benefits for dependents, and requires 
my client's mother to employ a full-time babysitter to stay with 
her disabled son through the night. Because her earned income 
disqualifies her son from receiving Medicaid, SSI eligibility 
represents her only real hope of 1) obtaining medical coverage 
(as Pennsylvania is one of the states which does provide Medicaid 
to all children on SSI), and 2) sustaining the ability to pay a 
babysitter in order to continue her employment and stay off 
public assistance. 

Clearly, no voucher program can possibly address the many 
special needs of disabled children and the families which care 
for them. Congress should take no legislative action which would 
simply force mothers like the one I have described to give up her 
employment and return to the APDC program because they have no 
other way to care for their disabled children. 

Some members of the Subcommittee have raised questions about 
the Individualized Functional Assessment (IFA) that is used to 
determine whether a child who does not meet or equal the very 
stringent regulatory requirements of the Listing of Impairments 
should nevertheless be found to have impairments of comparable 
severity to those which disable adults. It has been suggested 
that the IFA is too lenient, arid allows benefits to be granted to 
undeserving children. 

To understand just how misplaced these concerns are, 
consider the childhood disability standard which existed before 
the Supreme Court's ruling in Zebley . Under the old rules, 
children like Derik Wilkinson were routinely denied benefits. 
Derik was 10 months old at the time of his SSI hearing, and the 
Eleventh Circuit Court of Appeo^ls described him as follows: 

The Wilkinson child is afflicted with a rare 
chronic liver disease known as Alpha I 
Antitrypsin deficiency. He is isolated from 
public places, essentially confined to hie 
home, except for trips to the doctor. He 
swells, cannot eat, and runs a fever three or 
four nights a week. The swelling of his 
arms, legs, and feet causes pain. He has 
been hospitalized four times, and he tires 
easily. The doctors say he has a life-long 
condition, precluding a normal childhood and 
adult life. He has allergic reactions to any 
kind of food. He requires constant 
attention, and when he swells up, he must be 
held all night. 

Wilkinson on behalf of Wilkinson v. Bowen . 847 F.2d 660, 661-62 
(nth Cir. 1987). Despite the court's own description of this 
desperately ill little boy, it upheld SSA's denial of benefits 
because there was no impairment^ in the Listings which Derik could 
be found to meet or equal. Under the regulations which existed 
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at that time, neither the agency nor the courts could legally 
consider the obvious fact that Derik Wilkinson was so 
dysfunctional that he should have been found "disabled” under any 
meaningful definition of the term. 

Because the Supreme Court recognized in Zeblev that SSA had 
long been applying an illegally strict standard which excluded 
children like Derik Wilkinson, the agency convened a panel of 
distinguished medical experts to assist in rewriting the 
childhood disability regulations. The resulting IFA test allows 
the agency to determine whether children who would have been 
denied under the pre- Zebley rules are so physically and/or 
mentally dysfunctional that they should be found disabled. The 
IFA allows for consideration of all aspects of a child's 
functioning in the domains considered most relevant by experts in 
child development, including motor, communicative, and cognitive 
skills. Children with serious limitations in two or more of 
these domains are appropriately found disabled under the 
statutory standard of “comparable severity." 

I know from first-hand ej^erience that there are enormous 
numbers of truly disabled children who were excluded under the 
old regulations, and who are just now beginning to realize the 
benefits of the program. They and the families who struggle to 
care for them deserve the modest amount of cash assistance 
provided by the SSI childhood disability program, and Congress 
should not enact hastily drafted and lightly considered statutory 
changes in the program at this juncture. Any such changes should 
await the conclusions of the National Commission on Childhood 
Disability, which is expected to release its report by the end of 
the year. In the meantime, we should support the efforts of 
families to raise their disabled children at home with dignity 
and love. For these most vulnerable members of our society, we 
have an obligation to do no less. 

On behalf of my many clients, thank you for considering my 
views . 
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TESTIMONY OF THE TAYLOR INSTITUTE 


Introduction: Welfare Receipt and Domestic Violence 

Welfare-to-work public policy recommendations continue to be 
based on a key factual misconception- that female welfare 
participants are indeed single heads of households . In 
actuality, grass roots social service providers are finding 
that, in many cases, there is a male in the picture who 
frequently sabotages the woman's efforts to become self- 
sufficient-- often with violence. Several model welfare-to-work 
programs have made the crucial connection between domestic 
violence and long-term welfare receipt — a connection which must 
be recognized before meaningful progress can be made in the 
struggle to free women from welfare dependency. 

The problem looks something like this: Due to low grant levels, 
welfare participants cannot live on welfare alone. Accordingly, 
high school dropouts who become teen parents — with the attendant 
low skill levels and negligible work history — become embroiled 
in relationships with males who promise to support them. In 
return, say community workers, these males want complete 
dependency. Threatened by educational and self-help programs, 
these men frequently resort to violence and emotional coercion 
to prevent their partners from gaining education and employment. 
This finding flies in the face of the current assertion that 
women go on welfare to escape abusive relationships. 

This cycle is becoming more familiar to those in the field, who 
are disheartened by their inability to effectively intercede. 
"We can do everything we can, but if we don't get the partner to 
buy in, he will sabotage it every single time. It is so 
frustrating because we can't control it," explains Angie Barnett 
of the Maryland Friends of the Family Program. 

Although practitioners are becoming increasingly aware of the 
problem, the issue of domestic violence as a barrier to training 
and employment does not surface in national welfare-to-work 
policy discussions. Nor has there been any solid research 
completed to inform the welfare reform debate. This report takes 
a first step at determining the extent of the problem within the 
AFDC caseload and analyzing its implications for public policy. 

Taylor Institute, a public policy research and advocacy 
organization in Chicago, has been working with the Chicago 
Commons Employment Training Center (ETC) to quantify and analyze 
ETC data regarding the relationship of domestic violence to 
long-term welfare receipt. Recently Taylor Institute undertook 
a nation-wide telephone survey to determine just what is known 
about the problem by grass roots welfare-to-work progreims around 
the country. Although most programs do not explicitly track this 
data, there is a mounting body of evidence supporting the 
connection between domestic violence and welfare dependency-- 
enough to cause grave concern about the drift of the national 
welfare reform discussion and to mandate additional research. 

What Grass Roots Welfare-to Work Programs Say About Domestic 
Violence 


The Problem 
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For the purpose of this report, domestic violence is defined as 
verbal and physical abuse and coercion by men directed at adult 
women in intimate relations, which is meant to take in the full 
range of physical and nonphysical means used by men to 
coercively control women. 

The stories about domestic violence are all the same, numbing in 
their repetition and remarkable in their similarity. 

■ Participants do not come to basic skills classes regularly 
because their attendance provokes violent behavior against them. 
Their decision to improve their skills and seek employment 
threatens their abusers, who prefer them to stay dependent. 
Coming to the program itself is an act of resistance which most 
often exacerbates the violence. When visiting participants who 
have dropped out of training programs, staff routinely find 
women with visible bruises, black eyes and cigarette burns — 
injuries Inflicted by abusers in the hope that their victims 
will be too embarrassed to go to school. Abusers may also come 
to the program itself, making belligerent threats of violence in 
the hope that their behavior will result in the participant 
being barred from participation. For many women, it is easier to 
take the path of least resistance and drop out. 

• Participants describe a variety of techniques employed by 
their partners to sabotage their efforts to become educated or 
employed. For example, the night before a key test, entrance 
exaun, or job interview, boyfriends will engage their partners in 
night-long quarrels, leaving the women sleep-deprived and unable 
to perform well. In addition, participants report over and over 
again that their abusers will promise to provide key child care 
services or transportation, only to disappear on the morning of 
the exam, or become inebriated — and therefore incapable of 
helping — when needed. Abusers may also hide their partners' 
clothing and winter coats so that the women are unable to leave 
the house either to take a test or to attend school . At the 
extreme, abusers will inflict black eyes or other injuries the 
night before their partners are to start a new job, or will 
visit the job site and create an embarrassing or threatening 
situation, causing their partners to lose their job. Such 
harassing visits and/or telephone calls often wear down the 
participant, who decides to quit the program or job and devote 
herself to her partner's needs and interests. 

• Participants also report that their abusers are terribly 
concerned about them meeting other men and forming new 
relationships. One woman recalled that her partner appeared 
every day at work to take her to lunch, lest she meet and 
fraternize with anyone new. Another woman related that her 
partner let her come to school because only women were involved 
on site. The same woman was certain that her partner was 
unlikely to let her get a job, because she would meet other men 
at the work place. 

The Statistics 

At the Chicago Coaunons West Humboldt Employment Training Center 
(ETC), a comprehensive welfare-to-work program which has 
provided services to over 600 welfare women since 1991 in 
Chicago, 58% of participants who entered ETC between July 1, 
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1993 and June 30, 1994 were current victims of domestic violence 
when they entered the program; an additional 26% were past 
domestic violence victims; 17% of all participants were incest 
survivors or past victims of sexual assault; 21% were currently 
addicted to drugs or abusing alcohol; and an additional 9% were 
recovering from past substance edsuse. ETC provides services to 
participants who are long-term welfare recipients (the average 
time on welfare is 6.7 years) and low basic skills (43% were 
reading at 6th grade or below upon entry) . 

The Washington State Institute for Public Policy undertook a 
five-year Family Income Study which interviewed a representative 
sample of the entire AFDC population in the State of Washington. 
In the fifth year of the study, administered in 1992, women were 
asked if they had been physically or sexually abused as adults. 

60% reported some type of abuse (physical and/or sexual), 
compared to 35% for a comparison group of women drawn randomly 
from neighborhoods that were more likely to have high rates of 
public assistance receipt. (The study did not, unfortunately, 
differentiate between current and past abuse.) 

55% reported being physically abused by a spouse or boyfriend, 
compared to 28% for the at risk sample. 

30% reported being sexually abused by anyone, compared to 19% 
for the at risk sample. 

Two years ago, Hid-Iowa Community Action (MICA), a comprehensive 
family development and self-sufficiency program in rural 
Marshalltown Iowa conducted a survey of 91 heads of household 
participating in its family development program who had been on 
welfare for two years or longer. 

22% were current domestic violence victims; 

51% were past domestic violence victims; 

11% were current substance abusers; and 
31% were past substance abusers. 

MICA states, "What these families want is a partner who can 
skillfully elicit the history of the family; ackuiowledge the 
pain that has been part of the family's history; and connect the 
family with resources and experiences that will help the family 
to heal and move forward." 

In December 1991 Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) published the results of a study of 617 young women (age 
16-22) participating in New Chance program sites throughout the 
country between August 1989 and September 1990. Case management 
staff were instructed to report various problems only if they 
interfered with program participation. 

16% of enrollees across all sites told program staff that they 
had been battered by their boyfriends or came to the program 
with a black eye or other visible signs of abuse; 6% reported 
being abused by someone other than their partner. In addition, 
15% reported discouragement of program participation by their 
partner and 9% discouragement of program participation by their 
mother or other close relative. 
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Janet Quint of MDRC states that these statistics are probably 
low estimates and represent only the cases known by the staff. 
She adds that "tension-fraught relationships with significant 
others mean that some women can't fully take advantage or 
benefit from programs otherwise available to them." 

The problem has also surfaced in Jackson County, Missouri 
(Kansas City) in the FUTURES program, where the JOBS caseloads 
are 35-1, "the lowest in the nation," according to Barbara 
Hubbell. In March 1994 an evaluation of the program by the 
University of Missouri at Kansas City found that "FUTURES 
graduates less frequently report the presence of a significant 
other in the household than do dropouts and those currently in 
the program." Carmen Schulze, Director of the Missouri 
Department of Social Services, Division of Family Services, 
concurs that "the significant other has a key impact on 
decisions that lead to self-sufficiency." 

In Denver, Mitzi Kennedy of the Clayton Mile High Family Futures 
Project estimates that 50% of its mothers are struggling with 
issues of domestic violence. 

The Women's Employment Network in Kansas City, Missouri estimates 
that 75-80% of its participants self-report domestic violence 
during the course of the program. 

At least 20% of the participants in the Family Support and 
Education Center in Cecil County Maryland (where the population 
is 95% White) are affected by the problem, according to Angie 
Barnett. Because of the direct relationship between domestic 
violence and self-sufficiency, the program persuaded the local 
domestic violence center to provide services directly at the 
jobs program site. 

At the Denver Family Opportunity Program, operated by the 
Department of Social Services, Sue Boyd has also uncovered 
domestic violence as the "biggest issue for successful 
transition into the workplace. There is no doubt whatsoever. 
This is the biggest problem that you have. We are trying to 
build new strategies for dealing with this, other then exempting 
battered women from participation," which the program is 
currently doing. 

Jennifer Levine with the Project Esteem program of Family 
Dynamics Inc. in New York City states that its caseload contains 
an equal number of supportive relationships and abusive ones. 
Project Esteem, which provides a 12-week career 
planning/parenting education program, explains that "in many 
ways social realities have not caught up with the economic 
realities in that women are still expected to stay home and care 
for children. In some cases if the male can't support the 
family very well, it is a blow to his self-esteem to have the 
female doing so." Levine also states that parents and other 
siblings are often, for whatever reason, not supportive of the 
effort to get off welfare and often sabotage the welfare 
participant by failing to provide needed child care and other 
support at key moments . 

Cleveland Works, another comprehensive program providing a host 
of family support services, including on-site child care and 
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legal assistance, also reports that "this silent issue is a 
major problem." Deborah Lucci explains that participants may not 
be willing to say they are being beaten up, but "it all comes 
out as they progress through the program and try to become 
independent . " 

As part of its holistic, multi-disciplinary approach to service 
provision, in November 1994 the Hawaii JOBS program quantified 
what the department calls "psycho-social" and health barriers 
which "very much interfere with the transition from welfare to 
work. Domestic violence is a major barrier for our clients in 
Hawaii," says Marge Sheehan, Social Work Supervisor. Psycho- 
social and health barriers were found in 54.4% of the caseload. 

The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee has also found a 
connection between domestic violence and child abuse emd the 
ability to stay in school in an analysis of the "Learnfare" 
Program in Milwaukee County. Under "Learnfare" teen parents 
receiving welfare are financially sanctioned for missing more 
than two days of school each month by losing a portion of their 
benefits . 

The study, which analyzed over four million client computer 
records at Children's Court for a ten year period ending in 
1989, found that 36% of the 1,562 Milwaukee County teen parents 
sanctioned under "Learnfare" during the sixteen month period 
from September 1988-December 1989 had child abuse or neglect 
indicators for their immediate family. This means that at a 
minimum a case worker had Investigated one or more members of 
the family for physical or sexual abuse or child neglect and had 
indicated in the social service file that this is a problem 
which should be monitored. 

In the words of Lois Quinn, one of the authors of the study, 
"Preliminary analysis suggests troubling questions regarding the 
high numbers of families with histories of domestic violence or 
neglect who are sanctioned in Milwaukee County and the potential 
for negative consequences, including escalated violence, in 
these and other families. More research is needed in other 
states now implementing ' Learnfare* -type initiatives on these 
experiments' impact within feunilies and follow-up is needed in 
Wisconsin on any subsequent violence which has occurred in 
threatened or sanctioned families." 

Implications for Public Policy and Welfare Reform 

1 . Determine the extent of the problem 

It is time for the issue of domestic violence to come out of the 
closet. The secret cannot continue to be kept. Patricia Murphy, 
author of the path-breaking book "Making the Connections; Women, 
Work and Abuse," believes domestic violence, while a crime, is 
also an economic crime. Domestic violence occurs during the ages 
of 13-26, she explains, the time when young women should be 
building their skills and developing their work identity. These 
are key developmental years. "The loss of work identity in 
either the waged or unwaged work lives of women is a kind of 
death. When this loss occurs as a result of abuse, it is a kind 
of murder , soul murder . " 
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The reasons for the secret are not difficult to fathom, since 
the existence of a male in the house providing economic support 
has not been and cannot be reported to the welfare department, 
it is no wonder that welfare participants strive mightily to 
keep the existence of the live-in relationship a secret. 
Participants are also deeply ashamed that they are beaten. Many 
are afraid to get needed help for themselves or their children 
because they fear that they might lose their children due to 
their failure to provide a violence-free home environment. For 
this reason, the problem is unlikely ever to be shared with a 
welfare department case manager or other professional with a 
duty under state law to report potential child abuse or neglect. 

The secret gets kept with the connivance of those in the helping 
professions who often do not believe it is their place to ask 
about such personal matters. "Don't ask, don't tell", appears to 
be the operative rule. Mitzi Kennedy in the Denver program 
explains that "You have to know enough to recognize the code. 
Participants will give out hints, like, 'He holds me down,' or 
'1 have a man problem,' or 'The man is no good.' That is the 
signal to probe more deeply." 

The enormity of the problem (Why do so many men batter their 
partners?) causes discomfort and denial, and the difficulty and 
messiness of the issue cause dismay (Why don't the women just 
leave?) The result is that domestic violence remains an issue 
"owned" only by feminists and/or those in the domestic violence 
service network. These programs generally do not interface with 
the welfare-to-work service delivery system. As an issue 
domestic violence remains dangerously disconnected from welfare 
reform other anti-poverty policy initiatives. 

A corrective course is urgently needed. 

• All aspects of the social service delivery system. Including 
job training programs, need sensitization to the issue of 
domestic violence and training in assessment tools and 
techniques to serve the needs of battered women. 

< The extent of the problem within the AFDC caseload needs to be 
verified and the accompanying characteristics of the women 
better understood. 

• Grass roots welfare-to-work programs need to begin to 
immediately assess and track the incidence of the problem. 

• Program evaluators also need training in domestic violence and 
domestic violence assessment. All evaluations of experimental 
welfare-to-work programs must take domestic violence into 
account . 

• Academic researchers need to work hand-in-hand with program 
providers at the grass roots level to better quantify and 
understand the implications of domestic violence for the 
development of women across their life spans. 

2. Identify specialized support needed for current and past 
victims and provide it. 

Unlike any of the current theories regarding welfare dependency. 
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the incidence of domestic violence in the lives of welfare 
recipients striving to become self-sufficient appears to explain 
the failure of current welfare reform policies and programs. 

The "culture of poverty," identified by many academics as 
characterizing long-term welfare participants--"learned 
helplessness," apathy, resignation and inability to recognize 
and respond to new opportunity caused by lack of control over 
their lives-- may, in many cases, be post traumatic stress 
disorder, mandating a totally different public policy and 
service approach. 

Many past victims have incurred permanent injuries such as 
damage to joints, partial loss of hearing or vision as well as 
emotional injuries which compromise their capacity to become and 
stay employed. To recover from post traumatic stress disorder 
they need specialized intervention to deal with difficulty in 
concentrating, markedly diminished interest in significant 
activities and sense of a foreshortened future. The lack of 
knowledge about post traumatic stress disorder and the 
connection of domestic violence, rape, and childhood sexual 
assault with substance abuse often means totally inadequate 
services for welfare women (Murphy). 

Current victims must grapple with all of these problems as well 
as with serious concerns for safety and avoidance of physical 
harm. The fact is that domestic violence victims have always 
found their identity in their relationship with their partners, 
have acceded to their wishes, and have failed to develop any 
sense of themselves as independent persons with a possible role 
in the economy. When combined with post traumatic stress 
disorder, the problem often requires a great deal of time and 
outside support to favorably resolve. In most localities 
shelters, which provide a needed safe haven, lack the resources 
to provide assistance with needed career planning and skills 
development necessary for employment. 

Many domestic violence victims also have retarded intellectual 
development as a result of the verbal-emotional abuse they have 
suffered. Children raised in abusive situations and domestic 
violence victims often believe they are stupid and helpless. 
"The ever-present fear of such volcanic eruptions and 
catastrophic events leaves children speechless- numbed, 
unwilling to develop their capacities for hearing or learning" 
(Belenky, et. al. "Women's Ways of Knowing") . It is through 
speaking and listening, writes Belenky, that we develop our 
capacities to talk and think things through. The fact that women 
are expected to curtail their voice may account for the greater 
prevalence of clinical depression among women than men. 

This analysis suggests the need to combine intellectual 
development with emotional recovery. Program models combining 
domestic violence support services with basic skills training 
are desperately needed. 

3. Exempt current victims. 

The paradigm of the single female headed household cannot 
continue to be exclusively used as the basis upon which to build 
welfare policy. The connection between domestic violence and 
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long term welfare remains poorly understood. We do not yet 
understand the implications of requiring women to get off of 
welfare within an allotted time. Will abusers permit women to 
work if that is the only means of ensuring income? Or, as 
anecdotal evidence suggests, do partners' fears that working 
women will either meet new men or refuse to turn over hard- 
earned paychecks simply cause domestic violence to escalate? 

Some former domestic violence victims categorically state that 
their abusers would not let them go out to work regardless of 
the financial consequences to the household. They believe that 
more poverty and more crime will occur if time-limited programs 
are implemented without temporarily exempting domestic violence 
victims from participation and providing special services to 
them. With no prospect of welfare, young teens may fall even 
more prey to the romantic blandishments of men older than 
themselves than they do today. 

However, it would appear to be the prevailing view that the 
abuser will allow his partner to go to work because the family 
unit has become dependent upon the income represented by the 
welfare check and Food Stamps. However, going to work at a low- 
paying job without resolving issues of domestic violence will in 
most cases probably exacerbate that violence due to the 
increased stress on the household. And it is unlikely that the 
welfare participant will be able to maintain the job given the 
levels of that stress, the accompanying violence, and her 
inability to concentrate on the job. 

Admittedly, little research has been done and not much is known 
about the effects of changed public policy on households where 
domestic violence occurs. A chilling episode in Milwaukee almost 
two years ago may be an indication of what may be to come. As 
reported by the Milwaukee Sentinel, when Roberta Lee Russell, 
18, had to attend school or risk losing some of her benefits, 
her partner, David Hall, 24, was at home providing child care. 
When seven month year old Jemeale wouldn't stop crying after 
being given a bottle, he asked Russell to stop attending school 
to take care of the children. She said she couldn't because she 
wanted to continue receiving monthly welfare. 

Although Hall told her that he had enough of taking care of the 
kids, Russell went to school anyway. On that day the baby's 
father was awakened from a nap by the baby's crying. He lost his 
temper and punched the boy three times in the stomach and the 
child stopping crying. Then Hall pushed on the boy's distended 
stomach, thinking he needed to be burped. The next day, Jemeale 
stopped breathing and died. 

Because it is often difficult to make an assessment of domestic 
violence, it is essential that all long-term welfare 
participants with low skills be required to participate in 
literacy or job training programs which have the capacity to 
assess and provide the specialized services current 2 uid past 
victims need. Program participants who show meaningful progress 
should be exempted from time limits which would otherwise sever 
their benefits. 

4. Prevent domestic violence from occurring. 

Preventing the formation of relationships which are violent 
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during the teen years is the only response true and deep enough 
to make fundamental changes in the ways in which many low- income 
young women live and raise their children today. Although 
domestic violence is the single greatest cause of injury to 
American women and a major health problem, we are only just now 
beginning to figure out what we can do to make domestic violence 
unacceptctble. Prevention requires developing a community-wide 
response to the problem- community-wide information and 
discussion, coupled with the availability of visible, accessible 
services to current victims at the neighborhood level. 
Leadership development in our low-income communities is a 
prerequisite. There are some promising curricula and training 
projects aimed at pre-teens in our nation's schools, but these 
fledgling efforts are poorly funded and supported. 

The undeniable link between domestic violence ^Lnd long term 
welfare dependency also mandates a focus on male abusers. Even 
if welfare is made transitional, the issue of domestic violence 
will remain, blighting women's and children's efforts to become 
fully developed, independent persons. Little is known about 
effective interventions with male abusers, who up until now have 
remained the important missing piece in the welfare policy 
puzzle. 


ABOUT TAYLOR INSTITUTE 

Taylor Institute is a non-profit public policy research center 
established in Chicago, Illinois in 1975. Taylor Institute seeks 
to improve the quality of life of low-income and other 
disadvantaged people and communities by improving public 
policies that affect them. Taylor Institute conducts 
demonstrations, research, technical assistance, training, and 
evaluation projects that involve and are informed by the 
experience of low- income persons themselves. 

Taylor Institute projects are informed by the experience of the 
grass roots. All initiatives include direction from people in 
low-income communities who: work with Taylor Institute staff to 
Identify and research issues and questions; participate in 
interviews and focus groups; and help design cuid lead research- 
related community organizing and advocacy activities. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

Taylor Institute and the West Humboldt Park Employment and 
Training Center: Jody Raphael, 915 N. Wolcott Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60622, 312-342-5510. 

Washington State Institute for Public Policy: Greg Weeks, The 
Evergreen State College, Seminar 3162, Mailstop TA-00, Olympia, 
Washington 98505, 206-866-6000, extension 6380. 

Mid-Iowa Community Action: Arlene McAtee, 212 West Ingledue 
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street, Marshalltown, Iowa 50158, 515-752-7162. 

Meuipower Demonstration Research Corporation: Janet Quint, 3 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016, 212-532-3200. 

FUTURES-Jackson County: Barbara Hubbell, Division of Family 
Services, 615 E. 13th Street, Room 408, Kansas City, Missouri 
64106, 816-889-2722. 

Clayton Mile High Family Futures Project: Mitzi Kennedy, 3801 
Martin Luther King Boulevard, Denver, Colorado 80221, 303-355- 
4411. 

Women's Employment Network: Leigh Klein, 1006 Grand, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64106,816-842-7001. 

Friends of the Family. Angie Barnett, 1001 Eastern Avenue, 2nd 
floor, Baltimore, Maryland 21202,410-659-7701. 

Denver Family Opportunity: Sue Boyd, 2200 W. Alameda Avenue, 
Denver, Colorado 80223, 303-727-2485. 

Family Dynamics-Project Esteem: Jennifer Levine, 154 Christopher 
Street, New York 10014, 212-255-8484. 

Cleveland Works: Deborah Lucci, 812 Huron Street, 8th floor, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115, 216-598-9675. 

State of Hawaii, Department of Human Services, Self-Sufficiency 
and Support Services Division, Oahu Branch JOBS Program: Marge 
Sheehan, 677 Queen Street, Suite 400A, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813, 
808-587-5250. 

Making the Connections Intercultural Network, an advocacy 
organization which addresses women, work, disability, abuse and 
violence issues, am Affiliate Project of the Union Institute for 
Women: Dr. Patricia Murphy, 86 Monte Alto Road, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87505,505-466-3694. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Employment and Training 
Institute: Lois Quinn, P.O. Box 413, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201, 
414-229-4934. 
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TESTIMONY 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
SUBMITTED BY KATHLEEN KELLY 
UNITED WAY OF CHICAGO 
GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS ASSOCIATE 

January 23, 1995 


As part of our long standing investment in and commitment to 
effective welfare reform, the United Way of Chicago appreciates 
this opportunity to share our perspectives on welfare reform with 
the Subcommittee. The United Way of Chicago awards over 
$50 million each year in charitable dollars to local nonprofits 
that provide a wide variety of human services to thousands of 
clients in need -- with the overarching goal to assist dependent 
individuals to become economically self-sufficient to the 
greatest degree possible. Based on our goal of promoting self- 
sufficiency in individuals, the United Way of Chicago has long 
played a prominent role in welfare reform planning and 
implementation at the federal and state levels. 

In 1994, the United Way of Chicago Board of Directors recommitted 
its support for effective welfare reform by reaffirming a set of 
principles, originally adopted in 1987, which have formed the 
basis of UWC's welfare reform advocacy efforts. (See attached.) 
These principles support policies and programs designed to assist 
individuals currently on public assistance to enter the workforce 
and achieve economic independence, and at the same time, to 
support them while they are obtaining necessary education and job 
training, and to provide an adequate level of income support to 
those unaile to do so. More specifically, the principles support 
program models that provide a range of appropriate education 
and/or training programs to clients along with needed supportive 
services -- including child care and transportation -- and social 
services, such as mental health counseling and substance abuse 
treatment, as needed. The major goal is to assist the clients to 
move toward permanent self-sufficiency through jobs which provide 
long term employment and opportunities for advancement with 
adequate benefits at a living wage. 

Since 1990, when Che Family Support Act was in^lemented in 
Illinois, our experience has reaffirmed much of what we already 
knew about what it takes for welfare to work initiatives to be 
truly effective. We have also learned new things such as the 
multiple obstacles and barriers to self-sufficiency which must be 
addressed if we are to successfully move clients off the welfare 
rolls and onto the taxpayer rolls, and at the same time the need 
to assure a safe and healthy environment for their children. 

We believe that__eff_ective welfa^re reform can only occur, if, it_ is 
graunded ■ in -t-he realities of welfare clientB*, livgs. Che current 
job market, and availability of appropriate supportive and social 
g.grvi CQ g. 

Within this context, we urge your support on the following key 
issues during your current deliberations on major welfare reform 
proposals . 

Time Limits - We oppose fixed and arbitrary time limits on 
AFDC eligibility, while recognizing that, in actuality, most 
AFDC recipients do leave welfare after two years. Income 
support, education/training opportunities, supportive and 
social services should be available, however, based on the 
needs and capaJsllities of individual families, not on an 
arbitrary time frame. The barriers facing many AFDC 
families are very ccm^lex. These families should be 
supported in their efforts to move off welfare - but within 
time frames based on their individual life circumstances. 
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Many AFDC families would be able to become self sufficient 
in less than a two year time period. E'er some, however, two 
years would not be enough time to take all the necessary 
steps to become economically self sufficient because of the 
serious obstacles they face. These obstacles can include: 
low literacy levels, little/no employment history, low self 
esteem, depression, lack of a high school diploma/GED 
certificate, lack of employable skills along with, in some 
cases, mental illness, substance abuse and/or domestic 
violence. Still others may not ever be able to become self 
sufficient because the obstacles they face are 
insurmountable. These persons must maintain continuing AFDC 
eligibility as a safety net. 

We therefore urge the adoption of flexible time frames for 
AFDC benefits and other supports which are based on 
individual client assessments and their specific 
circumstances, skills, and needs. 

Teen Parents - We urge that teen parents continue to be 
eligible to receive AFDC and that they be given 
comprehensive supportive services to assist them with their 
many needs - and not be subject to punitive measures such as 
income assistance sanctions. We recognize teen parents as a 
particularly vulnerable group within the AFDC population at 
large. They are young, poor, usually unmarried, often 
without strong support systems, and most likely lacking a 
high school degree and employaible skills. At the same time 
they must grapple with the enormous challenges of parenting 
a young child - challenges that can be overwhelming even to 
older and more emotionally and financially secure parents. 
Their needs are many and may include intensive counseling, 
parenting classes, life skills training, along with income 
assistance, quality child care, and, in some cases involving 
abusive home lives, housing assistance. 

We therefore urge that provision of such comprehensive 
supports and services be included in any welfare reform 
package passed. We further urge that teen parents not be 
subject to punitive measures, such as income assistance 
sanctions, as such measures would only exacerbate the 
struggles they face and would ultimately put their children 
at further risk and lead to greater levels of hunger, 
homelessness, and child abuse. 

Child Care * We oppose any welfare reform efforts that would 
not assure the healthy development and physical safety of 
children in AFDC families. We therefore urge that 
subsidized child care - both for those participating in JOBS 
programs and for those moving into the paid work force - 
continue to be an entitlement. To underscore this, we 
emphasize that AFDC mothers are not able to attend 
education/training programs or to support their families 
without affordcQ^le child care. Furthermore, the child care 
must be high quality so that the healthy development of 
these children is supported. 

We further recommend the extension of Transitional Child 
Care (TCC) through the expansion of the Title IV-A At Risk 
Child Care Program. The current 12 month limit on TCC is 
not enough time for many former AFDC clients to become 
economically independent. Currently in Illinois, many 
former AFDC families who "fall off the cliff" after 12 
months of employment are being forced to quit their paid 
jobs and return to welfare because they cannot afford 
unsubsidized child care. 

Social Services - In addition to supportive services, such 
as child care and transportation, many AFDC clients need a 
mix of social services in order to become self sufficient. 
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Such social services can include mental health counseling, 
substance abuse treatment, and domestic violence 
intervention, among others. Without such services, some 
clients will not be able to take advantage of other steps 
they must take such as education/training and job search 
activities in order to move off welfare. The realities of 
the lives of many AFDC clients are very complex. Their 
needs must be addressed in a holistic and comprehensive way 
if welfare reform is to be successful. Unfortunately, 
another reality is that serious unmet needs continue to 
exist in social services, as evidenced by waiting lists 
often several months long, for services. In Chicago, for 
example, persons seeking substance abuse treatment must 
sometime wait up to 8 months long for treatment. 

We therefore urge that funding be made available for 
expanded social services - including mental health 
counseling, substance abuse treatment, and domestic violence 
intervention • to assure the availability of such services 
to AFDC clients. 

In conclusion, we want to restate chat our comments are based on 
United Way of Chicago's welfare principles that seek holistic and 
comprehensive approaches to welfare reform; that promote the 
provision of the necessary income assistance, supportive and 
social services to individuals to help them become self 
sufficient; and that offer a safety net for dependent individuals 
until and unless they are able to become economically self 
sufficient. If we do welfare reform in the right way, the 
positive way, we are convinced that many other social and 
economic problems facing society will also be addressed. 

Finally, positive welfare reform is also cost effective in the 
long term. It will result in reduced welfare costs, increased 
tax revenues, and stronger healthier families and communities. 
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Attachment 


UNITED WAY OF CHICAGO 

WE LFARE RETPRM fWNCgLES 

The United Way of Chicago endorses bipartisan effoits to reform the current welfare system 
by supporting legislation, policies and programs which assist individuals on public assistance 
to become economically self-sufficient and to provide adequate income supports to those 
unable to do so. Major objectives of comprehensive and effective welfare reform programs 
should include the following: 

- Expand public/private partnerships to assist individuals to overcome barriers to self- 
sufficiency. 

- Provide public aid benefits at levels that assure families an adequate standard of living 
until and unless they are able to achieve economic independence. 

- Provide transitional support services to those moving off welfare including child care 
and health care coverage. 

- Provide social services as needed by welfare clients to become self-sufficient such as 
counseling, substance abuse treatment, parenting and life skills training. 

" Provide flexible and high quality job training and education programs individualized 
to clients' needs. 

- Assure appropriate government funding to support these needed programs and support 
services. 

The United Way of Chicago suppons comprehensive welfare reform policies which address 
the holistic needs of clients and which link supportive services, social services, education and 
trairting, and job creation efforts ~ with the goal to enable welfare clients to obtain 
permanent jobs that pay a living wage. 

The United Way of Chicago supports the goal of meeting both the physical and 
developmental needs of children in AFDC families as an integral part of welfare reform 
program design and implementation. 

The United Way of Chicago opposes any fixed and arbitrary set of time limits of AFDC 
income assistance given the wide differences in clients’ needs and the time they need to 
overcome individual barriers and achieve self-sufficiency. 

The United Way of Chicago opposes punitive approaches to welfare reform which would 
deny public aid recipients and their children income assistance and other supports they need 
to move toward self-sufficiency. 


Adopted by the United Wcey of Chicago Board of Directors on 11/18/87, and amended on S/21/93 and 4/20/94. 
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STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 
on 

WELFARE REFORM 
before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
of the 

HOUSE COMMUTE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
for the 

U.S. Chamber of Commeree 
by 

Jeffrey H. Joseph * 

Februaiy 10, 1995 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, representing 215,000 businesses, 3,000 state and 
local chambers of commerce, 1,200 trade and professional associations, and 72 American 
Chambers of Commerce abroad, commends the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the 
House Ways and Means Committee for recognizing the importance of welfare reform and 
its relation to our nation’s economic and social well being. The Chamber is anxious to work 
with members of Congress on reforming welfare during the 104th Congress. 

The nation’s welfare system is in dire need of reform. It is a system that in many 
ways discourages marriage, underwrites out-of-wedlock births, and creates an expectation 
of dependence rather than self-sufficiency. 

Business has a significant stake in the welfare reform issue. If people are to exit the 
welfare rolls, they must be prepared and able to find and keep a job. As a result, welfare 
reform proponents are looking to the private sector as the primary source of job placement 
and creation. To that end, the Chamber believes that business absolutely must play a visible 
- and pivotal role - in the design and implementation of any new welfare system. 

Members of the Chamber have placed a high priority on reforming welfare in 1995. 
In a recent survey to construct the Chamber’s 1995-1996 National Business Agenda, welfare 
reform was second (behind unfunded mandates) on a list of 64 issues ranked by importance 
to Chamber members. 

Earlier, the Chamber had surveyed 1,200 of its members to ascertain their specific 
interests in welfare reform. Of the 600 members that responded, 99 percent advocated an 
overhaul of the current welfare system. While 76 percent said that welfare recipients should 
be eligible for federally funded education and training services, 98 percent believed that 
those who receive such services should be required to work. An overwhelming percentage 


Jeffrey H. Joseph, Vice President for Domestic Policy, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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-- 94 percent -- supported placing a limit on the amount of time that one can receive welfare 
benefits. 

On November 9, 1994, the Chamber’s Board of Directors adopted as policy nine 
principles to guide the organization's efforts to restruaure the nation’s welfare system. The 
principles are listed below. We hope you will take these business concerns into strong 
consideration. 

* Welfare must become a transitional system leading to work. Because people 
coming off welfare will be expected to work in the public or private sector, 
business must be involved in the design, development, operation, and 
evaluation of the new system. 

* The new system should provide job placement services, as well as education 
and training to help welfare recipients find jobs. 

* In addition to improving performance in major subject areas and occupational 
skills, education and training services should focus on the importance of 
working with others, reporting to work on time, thinking analytically and 
independently, and developing a positive attitude toward work. 

* Education and training should be based on and incorporate world-class 
academic and occupational skills standards. 

* Welfare recipients must be drug-free as a condition of employment and as a 
condition for receiving welfare benefits. 

* A limit should be placed on the amount of time an individual may receive 
welfare benefits. 

* Employees of local welfare centers must be trained for the new system. 

* The new system must not impose any new federal mandates or regulatory 
burdens on employers. It must not be financed through new taxes or 
increases in any current taxes on business. 

* In developing a new system, reforms that have been tested and implemented 
by the states should Im examined. Special consideration should be given to 
options that restructure welfare without resulting in cost increases, as well as 
those that achieve cost savings through improvement of state and local welfare 
^tems. 
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For welfare reform to be successful, recipients must be prepared and able to move 
off of welfare and into jobs. The concerns of the private sector must be addressed. In 
addition to the priorities listed above, the Chamber has identified 19 federal laws that act 
as disincentives to private employers hiring wel&re recipients. Examples include provisions 
within the Fair Labor Standards Act, Davis-Bacon Act, Americans with Disabilities Act, and 
more. If recipients are to move from welfitre to work, serious consideration must be given 
to removing (even temporarily) these legal disincentives. Otherwise, the prospect of 
permanently placing large numbers of welfare recipients into full-time jobs can never 
become a reality. 

We believe our members have sent a clear message to Washington. They want to 
ensure that business interests are represented in any and all efforts to reform welfare during 
the 104th Congress. To that end, we hope you will call on us to assist with your reform 
efforts by way of testimony, briefings, and grassroots activities. 
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Thank you, for accepting this testimony. My name is Jean Colman. I am 
the Director of Welfare Rights Organizing Coalition (WROC) in Seattle, 
Washington. In the packet is testimony from two members, Lisa Karl and 
Lea Higashi. WROC is a tnembarship organization of women and men who 
receive public assistance. Most of our members and volunteers are 
women, many of whom currently receive public assistance, as well as a 
growing number who successfully survived the public assistance system. 


We have discussed the Personal Responsibility Act and believe that the 
policies in the bill would hurt low income families more than help them. 
We have recently seen information that states that over 26% of the 
children under 6, or six million children now live below the poverty level. 
Many of them have parents employed outside the home. While personal 
income has increased for some, it has not increased enough for those at 
the bottom of the wage scale to move their families out of poverty. 


The women who successfully left welfare did so because of substantial 
long term training that enabled them to compete for jobs that paid them a 
livable wage. A few received assistance in the 1970's when the 
transition from assistance to unsubsidized employment was smoother. 

The biggest obstacles all parents face are jobs that pay livable wages, 
training to enable them to compete for those jobs, safe, affordable child 
care and health cars for themselves and their children. 


The Republican's bill ignores the reasons parents turn to public 
assistance. Nor does it offer the supports low income parents need to 
become economically stable. 

Why families need public assistance 

The majority of AFOC cases are single parent families, headed by a white/ Anglo 
mother. She probably resorted to public assistance for one of many reasons: 

* She lost her job and either has run out of unemployment compensation or 
was ineligible for such compensation. 

* She does not have access to affordable child care, and/or has run out of the 
JOBS transitional child cars benefits. 

* Her employment does not provide medical benefits, and/or she has run out of 
JOBS transitional medical benefits. 

‘ She was abandoned by her husband and he does not pay child support. 

* She does not have the skills to maintain employment, full time, full year, at a 
wage that covers her basic costs. 

‘ She has young children at home and does not feel ready to leave them with a 
child care provider. 

* She is taking care of a disabled child or may be disabled herself. 

* She ran for her life from an abusive situation and any either need to stay in 
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hiding, or wants to no contact from her former spouse. 

* The father of her child cannot find employment that will enable him to support 
his family even at the poverty level. 

If we focus on these causes, then changing welfare as we know it takes on a different 
complexion. If Congress focuses on the reasons why a parent turns to public 
assistance and asks the question what will it take for her to financially get off and stay 
off, the two year time limit and other punitive provisions in the PRA make little sense. 

Two year time limit 

I cannot recall any government assistance program that sets a two year time limit tor its 
beneficiaries. The credit on my mortgage is until I pay off my home. Subsidies to 
tobacco farmers, to ranchers gra 2 ing their cattle, to Boeing through the Export/Import 
Bank, are not time llmitsd. It seems really discriminatory to limit a poor person's 
subsidy to a two year lifetime limit. 

A two year limit without the promise of a job is cruel and inhumane. It puts a greater 
burden on the parent and also on the local County and City governments which will 
have to supply the shelters and food banks to sustain the family until the parent can 
become economically stable. 

A two year limit ignores the reality of the lives of these families. In Washington, we 
have learned that over 60% of the parents fled domestic violence situations. They 
literally ran for their lives. A parent cannot put her family back together, get the 
treatment she needs for herssff or her children within two years and attend a training 
program so she can compete for a job. 

In Washington, we have many industries that are seasonal. They employ people for 
only four to six months each and every year. They pay well and work long hours when 
they work. But it is only part year. Easing the work expense deductions would help 
families work at these jobs more than the threat of a two year AFDC limit. 

A two year lifetime limit helps employers who will have a new supply of primarily low 
skilled, low wage workers and they can reduce their wages even more. Many 
homeless families are working full time. Low wages will not reduce poverty nor 
homelessness nor hunger. A combination of wages, child support, when collected, 
and government transfer payments might. 

Poor parents are no better nor no worse as parents than any other parent. They 
simply have less resources. A two year time limit will not improve the parenting skills. 
But it does increase the stress on an already stressed family. WROC members are 
trying to reassure their children that they will not be separated. Parents are reporting 
that schoolmates are taunting their children because they are on welfare and because 
of the news of orphanages. 

Family Cap 

From the research we have in Washington Stale, we have learned that over half the 
parents have one child, over 80% have one or two children. Only 4% have four or 
more children. Most parents had their children when they were married and divorced. 
The difference between a two person grant and a three person grant is $106. Women 
do not have additional children for the money. It does not cover the costs of a new 
infant, much less the costs of raising a child. Proposing a family cap feeds into the 
myths and stereotypes, not the reality. 

Denying benefits to teenagers 

In Washington State only 8% of the AFDC case load are parents under 20. One 
percent are parents under age 18. Teenagers do not have babies to go on AFDC. 
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They have children because they have been raped and victims of incest. A few 
become pregnant because of pressure placed by the boyfriend. It is not the first choice 
for many teens. Because of the negative messages about abortion, more teens are 
choosing to keep their babies. 

Preventing teen births is a better policy approach. Teaching girls and boys about 
sexuality at an early age and ensuring that all teens can see a future would a lot 
further than denying assistance to anyone who ever have a child under the age of 1 8. 

Block Grants 

Part of the reason for federalizing a program is because of vast differences amongst 
the states. Poverty is a national program. It is not unique to one state or another. 
Recessions are a a national problem that affect states at different rates and times. 
Washington has tradHionally bean later in feeling the effects of a recession and later 
still in feeling the benefits of a recovery. 

Losing the entitlement aspect of public assistance would harm families. If the state ran 
out of funds for income maintenance during a recession, parents who lose their jobs 
would become destitute. They would have no way of feeding, housing and clothing 
their children. The private charities in our state filled some of the gap after the cuts in 
1981 and 1982, but they all acknowledge that they are at their limits. They have no 
more resources to cover what will happen if the federal government pulls out of the 
partnership of dealing with poverty. When a state receives a block grant, it no longer is 
required to fund programs. Instead it could pick and chose which programs it wants to 
fund. Including eliminating programs for poor families. I believe this is what has 
happened to many Community Development Block Grants. Rather than continue the 
programs that the block grant replaced, many jurisdictions fund middle income 
construction and road projects. I hope this is not the kind of flexibility Congress 
intends. 

Rather than Block Grants, Congress could direct HHS to simplify its waiver process. It 
would allow the states the flexibility they claim they want at the same time retaining the 
federal government’s ability to monitor how the welfare experiments are proceeding. 

I hope Congress will carefully review its own policy development and not create 
policies and programs that will increase poverty any more than it already has grown. 
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HBY8 AHD KBBH8 8(rBCOICKZTTBB OH HBMAM RBBOURCBS BY THB WORK, 
WELFARE AHD FAKZLIBS COALITZOH OF ILLINOIS 


Work, Welfare and Feunilies of Illinois (WWF) is a diverse coalition 
of human service, religious, civic and community organizations 
dedicated to improving the health and well-being of Illinois 
families dependent on public assistance. Some of the guiding 
principles underlying the nation's vision for welfare reform are 
consistent with our commitment to Illinois families, including our 
commitment to supporting and promoting public policies that respond 
fairly to the needs of poor families (making work pay) , providing 
families a basic level of economic support, and establishing a wide 
range of education and training support services to assist poor 
families in becoming economically self-sufficient. 

We applaud the efforts of the House Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Subcommittee on Human Resources to improve the lives of low- 
income families. However, it must be done in a way that protects 
children and families and achieves our mutual goal of facilitating 
self-sufficiency. 

I. The overarohiag priaolplss that should guide welfare reform. 
Work, Welfare and Families of Illinois has identified a set of 
program service components that must exist in any successful 
welfare reform effort. These components conform to the following 
overarching principles: 

• The needs of children must be paramount in formulating 
welfare reform. 

• Insufficient funding for employment, training, education 
and support services is a significant barrier to 
increased participation in welfare to work programs, 
rather than uninterested or “resistant* participants. 

• While most AFDC participants are “able bodied* their 
earning power is extremely limited. Limited high school 
and work experience and a lack of access to the services 
needed for single parents to complete education, obtain 
reliable, quality child care, or enter employment 
compound the problem. To promote upward mobility 
obtaining education. employmentL skills and experience is 

Decfisaary to obtain ioha that ralge fanilies shove the 

poverty level. 

• The direct creation of job opportunities for AFDC 
recipients is critical. 

• Program flexibility is essential in recognition that 
movement from welfare to work is rarely a straight path. 
Any time limits must be based on available employment 
opportunities, and appropriate supports and exceptions 
which are determined by specific family and individual 
circumstances . 

• Policies must promote positive steps toward self- 
sufficiency rather than the current trend of imposing 
punitive measures. Every effort/activity that moves a 
person closer to employment (including 
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voluntaer/conuunlty work, a sorlas of short-terms jobs, 
alternating or coablning work and education, or returning 
to welfare for periods between jobs) must be recognized 
and supported as positive steps toward self-sufficiency. 


Xn OCHPaums of any new or restructured welfare refoim/eiaployment 
progreuzs must include: 

1. Adequate supportive servieea including; childcare 
transportation, health care, and social services. The lack of 
available subsidized child care, health care, or transportation 
must remain good cause for non-participation in employment/training 
or mandatory work programs. In addition, situations such as 
homelessness, domestic violence, subateunce abuse, and mental health 
problems should also be considered good cause for non- 
participation. 

2. Adequate eduoation and training programs. 

3. Expanded employment opportunities. 

4. Polioias that make work pay, support families, and have 
appropriate program implementation and outooma evaluation. 

Congress will soon be considering proposals to eliminate the 
"entitlement* status of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) and various nutrition programs (including Food Stamps, 
School Lunch, School Breakfast and others) . Proponents of this 
approach would instead provide the States with federal "block 
grants* or "capped entitlements" to spend on the problems and 
populations addressed under these eliminated programs. We strongly 
oppose these proposals. They jeopardize the safety net for 
individuals and invite financial ruin on the states. The welfare 
system can be restructured to provide the states with a high degree 
of flexibility in program design and implementation and a 
corresponding decrease in federal oversight without courting such 
disaster. 

II. Bliminatlhg entitlement status would pose an unnooeptable risk 
of total deprivation on poor children and their caretakers. In any 
year in %«hlch a state's need for these programs increased, so that 
actual spending outpaced anticipated spending, the block grant 
would prevent federal funding from keeping pace. States would be 
forced either to come up with more state money to meet the need or 
shut off intake — i.e., create waiting lists. Eligibility for 
subsistence programs would thus depend entirely on when, during a 
particular fiscal year, the needy family experienced the need. 
Eeurly in the year they would get help, later in the year they would 
not. The suffering and 'other consequences would be severe. 

III. The allmiuatioB of entitlemeBt status would Bot OBly expose 
needy individuals to unacceptable financial risks, it would place 
the States in great fiscal jeopardy. For example, if the Block 
Grant system proposed by some governors for food programs had been 
in place in 1994, Illinois would have received $217 million (14.1%) 
less in federal nutrition spending than it did receive. The State 
would either have to make this up out of State funds, or deny this 
amount of assistance to needy persons and families. 

The worse a state's fiscal condition in any given year, the 
higher the penalty it will pay if there is a shift away from 
entitlements. This is because all block grant proposals rely on 
formulas for determining the amount of the grant that are based on 
a prior year's spending level (for example, one proposal bases the 
block grant on FV 94 federal spending) . Some proposals would 
freeze the funding level for a period of years and some would 
escalate the amount of funding in future years based on various 
nationwide factors such as the cost of living or demographic 
trends. All block grant proposals provide for reductions in 
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overall spending. None of the proposals can accurately determine 
the state's need In the year for which the grant Is applicable. 

The block grant Is all that the state gets for the year In 
question, regardless of the level of need In the state. If, for 
example, the block grant In year 2 is based on the state's usage of 
federal funds In year 1, and there was 5% unemployment In year 1, 
but due to a localized recession (such as California recently or 
the rust belt in the 80 's) unemployment rises to 8-9t In year 2, 
the block grant nevertheless stays the same. Similarly, the block 
grant would not be able to respond if the state experiences a 
localized demographic trend, such as a sudden population increase 
or a "bulge" in the number of baby-boomers reaching retirement age, 
or a natural disaster such as the recent Midwest flood. In such 
years, the state would have to curtail benefits, just when more of 
its citizens need them the most, or it would have to assume a 
greater portion of the financial burden of paying benefits to the 
increased number of needy persons, just when the state is likely to 
be experiencing revenue shortages. Block grants thus do not 
respond to cycles. The money does not correspond to the need. 

Here in Illinois, we have learned from experience that States 
cannot afford to keep pace with basic human needs in the absence of 
entitlements. For example, a few years ago the home energy 
assistance program for low income persons that is intended to allow 
the poor to maintain heating and electricity utility service was 
converted from an entitlement progrem into a fixed appropriation 
(or "capped entitlement") program. While it was an entitlement, 
any low Income person who paid at least 12% of their income towards 
their utility bills was guaranteed continued utility service. When 
entitlement status was ended, the State initially dealt with the 
reduction in available funding by restricting the program to only 
persons with the lowest Incomes. This had the unfortunate result 
of disproportionately burdening seniors living on fixed Incomes 
just above the new Income cutoff line. This result was morally and 
politically unacceptable, and in later years, the State adapted to 
the lowered funding levels that resulted from the end of 
entitlement status by restoring the previous income eligibility 
criteria and substantially reducing the amount of home energy 
assistance a family could receive across the board. This has 
resulted in the home energy assistance grants becoming too small to 
serve their Intended purpose of providing substantial assistance to 
meet a basic human need. And, since home energy assistance is now 
provided on a first come, first served basis, those equally needy 
families who do not get in line soon enough face total deprivation 
of assistance. 

The fiscal Inability of the States to serve this population 
predictably and consistently without continuation of the 
entitlement status and the state-federal matching structure is 
further illustrated by Illinois' repeated failure to appropriate 
sufficient funds to capture the federal JOBS progreun match. In the 
past year, Illinois forfeited over $35 million in appropriated 
federal matching funds. A shift away from the entitlement system 
will further reduce funding for education and training and other 
self-sufficiency programs that require short term Investments in 
hvunan capital and offer the best hope of eliminating long term 
welfare dependence. 

IV. Entitlement status also proteots these safety net programs 
from the unintended consequences of state law governing budgetary 
matters, in Illinois, three times already in the 1990s, the State 
government has been at budget impasse at the end of the State's 
fiscal year. Although these impasses did not Involve 
appropriations for welfare programs, the State's constitutional 
officers interpreted state law to preclude the payment of any 
welfare benefits until the impasse was resolved and a new State 
budget had been approved. Thus, through no fault of their own, 
those who rely on welfare programs to provide for their basic needs 
were faced with deprivation of all assistance until the budget 
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Impaase was resolved. However, because AFDC, food stamps and 
medicaid have federal entitlement status, rsclplents had recourse 
to the courts to ensure that they would not be deprived of their 
basic needs. The State paid benefits on time to Individuals they 
always Intended to pay eventually anyway. At no cost to the state, 
‘the dilemma was resolved due to the federal entitlement status of 
the benefits. 

▼. Imoreasing stats flazlblllty la a wide range of program design 
and Implementation Issues can be accomplished without incurring the 
grave risks posed by jettisoning the entitlement status of 
subsistence benefits. States can be given freedom to develop their 
own rules for such matters as determining how Income Is treated 
when determining AFDC eligibility and benefit levels, reporting 
requirements, asset rules, education, training and work 
requirements, and child support enforcement and cooperation 
retirements. 

Through the waiver system, Illinois has already begun to 
exercise such flexibility In a variety of ways. The Work Pays 
program Is a highly Innovative earned Income budgeting Initiative 
that doubled the percentage of the AFDC caseload with earned income 
In Its first year of operation. Illinois has also used the waiver 
process to Implement a variety of other work Incentive programs and 
policies, Including elimination of the 100 hour rule and 
retroactive budgeting that discouraged seasonal work, and 
instituting the direct payment of child care for working 
recipients. Illinois has also combatted the AFDC program's family 
formation disincentive by getting a waiver to allow payment of 
benefits to 2 parent families. Replacing the sometimes cumbersome 
waiver process with simpler and reduced federal program rules will 
promote such state Innovation, and Is fully compatible with 
maintaining the entitlement status of thess basic benefits. 

o 
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CHILD CARE AND CHILD WELFARE 


FRroAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Joint with Committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities, 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 9:10 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(chairman. Subcommittee on Human Resources) and Hon. R^dy 
Cunningham (chairman. Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth 
and Families) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

Januaiy 31, 1995 
No. HR. 3 


SHAW ANNOUNCES JOINT HEARING 
ON CHILP CARE AND CHHJ) WELFARE 

Congresstoan E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the 
Subcommittee will conduct a joint hearing with the Subcommittee on Early Childhood, 
Youth and Families of the Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities. 

The focus of the hearing is how to better serve working fiunilies, and abused and 
neglected children, by streamlining federal child care and child welfare p rogra m s. The 
hearing will be held on Friday, February 3, 1995, in the main Committee heating 
room, 1100 Longworth Honse OlBee BnlMing, bcgiiiniiig at 9:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses. Ore Subcommittee will 
not be able to accommodate requests to be heard other than from those who are 
invited. Those persons and organizations not scheduled for an oral eppearance are 
encouraged to submit written statements for the record of die hearing. 

BACKGRQimP : 

For years, there has been concern among Members of Congress about the 
proliferation of welfare programs at the federal level. These programs constitute a 
jungle of rules and regulations that strangle the delivery of services to families in need. 

Two areas of welfare policy that suffer greatly from the tentacles of 
bureaucracy ate child care and child welfare. There are now more than 45 child care 
and 35 child and welfare abuse pr o gram s serving at cross purposes. 

DISCU.SSION: 

Shaw said that he is pleased that, for the first time in many years, the Ways 
and Means Committee is working closely with the Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Conunittee, formerly known as the Education and Labor Committee. 

"If we are going to help the states do a good job of supporting working 
families and of protecting abused and neglected children, we simply must lift the huge 
bureaucratic burden that now comes with federal dollars,” Shaw said. "The pitrpose of 
our hearing with the Opportunities Conunittee is to get atlvice about how to effectively 
help the states escape the bureaucratic trtqr. 

"One reason we have so numy p rogr a ms is that in the past, every committee 
wanted to have its own programs," Shaw contioued. "Since November, our two 
Committees have been working togedier to consolidate these programs. To do so, both 
of our Committees are willing to give iqr p r o gr am s — something that completely 
violates the old rules by vdiich the Congress was conducted." 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS 


Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the 
printed record of die hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement by 
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the close of busmess, Friday, February 10, 1995, to Philip D. Moseley, Qiief of Staff, 
Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of RepreseiWives, 1102 Longwoith 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have 
their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may 
deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subconunittee on Human 
Resources, room B-317 Tyburn House Office Building, at least one hour before the 
hearing begins. 
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Chairman Shaw. Good morning and welcome to a joint session 
of two subcommittees of the Ways and Means Committee and Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities Committee. I will now yield 
to Mr. Cunningham, who will chair the first part of this morning’s 
meeting. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and good 
morning. I am used to running a pretty tight ship. This morning 
we have — the green light, the 4 minutes, the gold light is 1 minute 
for the panelists and if a member asks a question and it goes into 
the gold light, once the red light comes on, that member has about 
30 seconds to answer that question so I would ask members to ask 
their question during the green light at least. The interviewer can 
ask the question, but the interviewee will conclude and they can 
submit the answer for the record. 

I will have an opening statement. Mr. Ford, who is the ranking 
minority, will have a statement and then we will press right on 
with the witnesses. 

I would like to, first of all, thank Chairman Shaw for agreeing 
to host this hearing. They have a much nicer room than we do 
down in Education and maybe we will switch. 

Before us today lies the human wreckage of the Great Society 
programs. A system of welfare conceived with the highest hopes 
has laid families low. It encourj^es births out of wedlock, also it 
separates families, it entraps men and women in a horrible style 
of child welfare and dependency, more aptly welfare slavery. 

The most responsive government is that which is closest to the 
citizens who pay for it, so this Congress will look favorably upon 
consolidating many of the child care praams now available into 
block grants to the States and localities. Communities will have the 
flexibility to develop the highest quality child care for their own 
citizens. 

Such grants will have appropriate guidelines and measure suc- 
cess not by bureaucracies, not by Ps and Qs, but by the results 
themselves. Defenders of the status quo oppose this flexible, re- 
sponsible, accountable approach. They will say children need Wash- 
ington and Washington alone to watch their interests. But Ameri- 
cans have grown weary of pledges, of bureaucrats and special inter- 
ests entrenched in their ivory Washington towers forever admiring 
the complexity of their own programs. 

Difficult as it may seem, bureaucrats, grantwriters and liberal 
special interests benefit directly and financially from the complex- 
ity of these programs and the confusion and pain they cause for 
parents and their children. For a change, let us listen to the chil- 
dren who are bound in third generations of welfare dependency. 
Let us listen to the men and women who work hard to pay their 
taxes, only to watch these taxes consumed by bureaucrats and 
trickled down to those they keep destitute, and let us listen to the 
poor American children in cities and rural areas who begin their 
lives with two strikes against them if they are bound in slavery 
and their parents are kept from working and improving their lives. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Good morning. As Chairman of the House Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Subcommittee, I thank Chairman Shaw for agreeing to host this hearing. The 
gentleman from Florida is widely recognized as a vigorous and respected authority 
on the issue of child care and child welfare reform. 

In this past month alone, the new Republican Congress has enacted historic 
congressional reforms, forwarded to the Senate a Balanced Budget Amendment to 
the Constitution, nearly completed work on unfunded mandates legislation which 
has the President's support, and begun a debate on the Line-Item Veto. Each of 
these, while important, neither touches so many families, nor offers so much hope to 
our nation's future, as the Personal Responsibility Act. Its provisions on child care 
are under the jurisdiction of my Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and 
Families. Its beneficiaries are our poor families and their children. 
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Within blocks of this Capitol lie the human wreckage of the Great Society. A 
system of welfare, conceived with the highest hopes, has laid families low. It 
encourages births out of wedlock. It separates families. It entraps men and women 
into a horrible cycle of welfare dependency -- or, more accurately, welfare slavery. 
Most important to the purposes of my Subcommittee, the welfare system penalizes 
parents on welfare from seeking job training and work. 

In testimony before my Subcommittee January 31, 1995, Jane L. Ross, the Director 
of Income Security Issues in the Health, Education and Human Services Division of 
the General Accounting Office, stated clearly the practical obstacles that the tangle 
of current programs places before welfare mothers. Quoting now, 

"We found that the categorical nature of child care subsidy programs creates 
service gaps that diminish the likelihood that low income mothers will work. 
The fragmented nature of the child care fimding streams, with entitlements to 
some client categories, time limits on others, and activity limits on still others, 
provides unintended gaps in services, which limit the ability of low-income 
families to achieve self-suflBciency. moreover, as states deplete funds for 
welfare recipients, we found that they turn to flmds originally targeted for the 
child care needs of the working poor, putting them at greater risk for welfare 
dependency." (Child Care: Narrow Subsidy Programs Create Problems for 
Mothers Trying to Work . GAO/T-HEHS-95-69, Jan. 31, 1995) 

Let me put this in common-sense, everyday terms. A mother on welfare cannot go 
to work unless. she can get care for her child. If she lands a job, maybe she gets 
child care, maybe not, but often the salary minus child care expenses minus health 
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premiums adds up to less than her old welfare check and its benefits. The system 
tells her work doesn't pay, and she's trapped in welfare. Stranger still, a working 
mother with a low income often caimot accept a pay raise, because it would place 
her income above a certain threshold level, and reduce her child care subsidy by an 
amount greater than her raise. She cannot win for losing. The haphazard, 
patchwork nature of the current welfare system is full of these perverse incentives. 

It is a tragedy for families. It is a tragedy for children. It is criminal. Welfare is a 
web that ensnares them, consumes them, and will not let them free. Americans who 
cherish both our liberty and our responsibility find this condition intolerable. And 
many Americans who are less fortunate find this obstacle insurmountable. 

Thus, we cannot reduce welfare dependency, we cannot move parents off of 
welfare into work, unless we start again at the very beginning. It is not enough, and 
in fact it is damaging, to address this challenge piecemeal. We need a new 
approach. 

The most responsive government is that which is closest to the citizens who pay for 
it and use it. Who knows best what cliild care program meets the needs of low- 
income parents in Poway, California -- Californians, or bureaucrats inside the 
Beltway? Californians, of course. So this Congress will look favorably upon 
consolidating the mess of child care programs now available into block grants to the 
states and localities. Communities will have the flexibility to develop the highest- 
quality child care for their own citizens. Such grants will have appropriate 
guidelines, and measure success not by bureaucratic "p's" and "q's," but by results. 


Flexibility, tempered with responsibility and accountability, will yield the quality 
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results we all desire for our nation's children. 

Defenders of the status quo oppose this flexible, responsible, accountable approach. 
They will say children need Washington and Washington alone to watch their 
interests. But Americans have grown weary of the pleadings of bureaucrats and 
special interests entrenched in their ivory Washington towers, forever admiring the 
complexity of their own programs. Difficult as it may seem, bweaucrats, grant 
writers, and liberal special interests benefit directly and financially fi'om the 
complexity of these programs, and the confiision and pain they cause poor parents 
and their children. 

Americans demand a change. 

For a change, let us listen to the children who are bound in a third generation of 
welfare dependency. Let us listen to the men and women who work hard to pay 
their taxes, only to watch those tax dollars consumed by bureaucrats, and trickled- 
down to those they keep destitute. And let us listen to poor American children, in 
cities or mral areas, who begin their lives with two strikes against them if they are 
bound in the slavery of welfare, and their parents are kept fi'om working and 
improving their own lives. 

We are compelled to act because America can no longer bear the injustice and 
devastation of the current system. Where Washington and its bureaucracy have 
failed, we believe Americans and their ingenuity can succeed. 
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Chairman Cunningham. I would ask our first — ^first, I will have 
the opening statement from the ranking minority member, Harold 
Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Today, we will focus on child care in welfare services 
for families. Democrats and Republicans alike want to see our wel- 
fare system transformed into one where parental responsibility is 
emphasized, where child support and work are the prime sources 
of family income. Democrats are pleased that our Republican col- 
leagues have expressed the willingness to add child support en- 
forcement provisions to the Contract With America. 

As originally proposed, the Contract only held one parent respon- 
sible, the mother. Child support will assure that both parents con- 
tribute. If we expect poor parents to work, however, we must also 
address their child care needs. The fact is, no parent will be a good 
employee and stay on the job if they can’t find stable, safe, afford- 
able child care. That means preserving Federal resources for child 
care and minimizing bureaucracy so we can make the best use of 
scarce dollars. 

On our topic today, child welfare, there have been many rumors 
over the past few weeks about Republican proposals to block grant 
child welfare funds. The whole idea troubles me. Our child welfare 
system tries to help the most vulnerable children in the entire 
coimtry, those who have been abused, neglected, removed from 
their homes, are in foster care or in need of adoption. 

The number of children coming into this system has skyrocketed 
in recent years thanks to crack, homelessness and more poverty. 
And caps on Federal subsidies for foster care and adoption will be 
devastating for these children in many States. Before you will get 
my support, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, on 
many of these issues for anything close to a block CTant for child 
welfare services, I would have to be assured beyond a doubt that 
it means that we will be able to serve children much better than 
we have been able to do in the past and to make sure that we take 
a closer look at these block grants that we are now talking about 
to the States. 

We must be assured that none of them will hurt the children. We 
are trying to make sure that we have safeguards for them and 
make sure that we place those safeguards in whatever we do. 
Hopefully, this committee will hear from the witnesses and move 
forward in this area, but we move with caution and will be very 
careful as to what we might do as it relates to any block grants 
in these programs. 

Chairman Cunningham. The minority leader of the House and 
Early Childhood Subcommittee, Dale Kildee, will hold off his open- 
ing remarks and I thank Dale for coming. We work very, very well 
together. He was my chairman last session and was most fair and 
honorable in that position and we get along very well and we work 
very well together. 

I would like, at this time, to invite Hon. Mary Jo Bane, Dr. Bane, 
Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, to take a seat. I would remind both 
the panelists and the members that the green light is 4 minutes, 
the gold light is 1 minute. If you ask your questions into the gold 
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light and it goes into the red, I will wait approximately 30 seconds 
and ask the witness to conclude. 

Dr. Bane, welcome. We look forward to having your testimony. 
I know it is early and we are looking at a snowstorm, so hopefully 
we can get the testimony out of the way. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE, PH.D., ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bane. Chairman Cunningham, Chairman Shaw, members of 
the committee, I am delighted to be here to talk to you about child 
care and child welfare. I would like to briefly summarize the longer 
statement that I have submitted for the record. First, child care. 

This morning all across the Nation, millions of young children 
are participating in some form of child care while their parents are 
working or going to education and training. We believe that there 
is an emerging consensus that successful child care must focus on 
both parents’ economic independence and children’s healthy devel- 
opment; that it must allow real choice of quality care to families 
with children from birth through school age; that it must encourage 
continuity of care for the child; that it must establish linkages with 
health and family services; and that it must provide for the ongo- 
ing training and support of the child care work force. 

Achieving this we believe will require both strong national lead- 
ership and increased State flexibility. As Assistant Secretary for 
Children and Families, I am responsible for the administration of 
the four largest child care programs in addition to the child welfare 
programs and the welfare programs. 

For working parents and for those who are seeking to establish 
a foothold in the labor force, child care is an essentim service. Be- 
cause of the four programs that we administer, many low-income 
parents, who would otherwise be unable to seek and hold employ- 
ment, are able to locate affordable care for their children and many 
children are in healthy, safe and nurturing settings. 

Many people in this room understand how difficult it is to locate 
satisfactory child care which is reliable and responsive to their 
needs. 'These difficulties are multiplied for low-income families who 
live on low wages, who live in neighborhoods with fewer resources, 
who work more irregular hours, face more job turnover, health 
problems, other disruptive forces in their lives, who attend edu- 
cation and training programs so they can upgrade their skills and 
earn a living wage, who lack reliable and convenient transportation 
and who have more worries about their personal security. 

To strengthen and expand on services, we are very interested in 
working with Congress on proposals that would build upon the core 
elements of the Child Care and Development Block Grant and that 
would embody the following key principles. 

First, child, care funding must be sufficient to ensure adequate 
support to families in work, education and training. Second, par- 
ents must be able to choose quality child care from a range of op- 
tions while assuring minimum health and safety protections. And 
third, programs should be designed to ensure that continuity of 
care is provided to children and families and that programs are re- 
sponsive to the needs of families. 
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Parents who are moving toward self-sufficiency must be con- 
fident that quality child care is available for their children. If we 
require all parents to become active and productive workers, we 
must not abandon them in their efforts to care for their children. 
At the same time, we must continue to expand child care opportu- 
nities to those working parents who are struggling to remain out 
of the welfare system. 

I would now like to move to a brief discussion of the child welfare 
programs. In 1992, almost 3 million children were involved in re- 
ports of child abuse or neglect. Of these reports, about 40 percent, 
involving almost 1 million children, were substantiated. About 18 
percent of the children found to be abused and neglected required 
placement outside their homes for at least some period of time to 
assure their protection. 

We share the view broadly held by welfare professionals in the 
field that for too many children today’s system falls short of its 
goals. We believe that there is an emerging consensus around a vi- 
sion for child welfare services. It is a vision where the first priority 
of child welfare services is to ensure the safety of children and fam- 
ily members, where all services build on the resources and 
strengths of families to support children’s healthy development, 
where the community is the first line of support for families, and 
where all communities offer a continuum of child welfare services 
from early prevention to foster care, reunification and adoption. 

As we focus anew on how to enable the child welfare system to 
meet the needs of society’s most troubled families, we must again 
balance the need for State flexibility with the Federal role of ensur- 
ing accountability for high quality outcomes for children and fami- 
lies. 

In closing, I want to thank the members of these committees for 
their interest and commitment to improving the lives of young chil- 
dren and their families through the provision of quality, affordable 
child care and the strengthening of child welfare programs. We 
look forward to working with both committees, the Congress and 
the States on each of these critical programs and I would be happy 
to answer questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MARY JO BANE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Chairman Cunningham, Chairman Shaw, and members of the 
Committees, thank you for giving me the opportunity to come 
before you today to speak about the issues involving child care 
and child welfare programs. Child care is of critical Importance 
to America's working parents and their children. Child welfare 
programs are extremely important because they serve millions of 
the most vulnerable children and families in our nation, often at 
times of terrible crisis. 

This morning, all across the nation, millions of young 
children are participating in some form of child care while their 
parents are working or receiving education and training. The 
dramatic Increase in labor force participation of mothers has 
heightened attention to child care in recent years. By 1993, 
three-quarters of all Mothers with children aged 6-17, and sixty 
percent of mothers with children under age six, were in the labor 
force. Today, over half of all mothers whose youngest child is 
under age two are in the labor force. Their high usage of child 
care increases our national stake in its quality. 

We believe that there is an emerging consensus that 
successful child care must: 

o Focus on both parents' economic independence and 
children's healthy development. 

o Allow real choice of quality care to families with 
children from birth through school age. 

o Encourage continuity of care for the child, regardless 
of the changes in the employment of the parent. 

o Establish linkages with health and family services. 

o Provide for the ongoing training and support of the 
child care workforce. 

Achieving this vision will require both strong national 
leadership and increased state flexibility. 

As Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, I am 
responsible for the administration of the four main child care 
programs: the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) , 
Child Care for AFDC recipients. Transitional Child Care (TCC) , 
and At-Kisk Child Care (ARCC) . I would like to focus my remarks 
today on the progress we have made toward achieving this vision 
over the past few years and the progress yet to be made toward 
safe and affordable child care options for families. 

We are interested in working with Congress on proposals 
that would build upon the core elements of the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant and that would embody the following key 
principles: 

o Resources for Child Care. Child care funding must be 
sufficient to ensure adequate support to families in 
work, education, and training. Parents moving toward 
self-sufficiency must be confident that quality child 
care is available for their children. At the same 
time, we must continue to expand child care 
opportunities to those working parents who are 
struggling to remain out of the welfare system. 

o Choice of Quality Care. Parents must be able to choose 
quality child care from a range of options. 
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Consuner Information must ba provided In order to 
encourage Informed choice. Minimum health and safety 
protections of children must be assured. Mechanisms 
should be In place to build the supply and improve the 
quality of child care. 

o Continuity and Kesponslvanass. Programs should be 

designed to ensure that continuity of care Is provided 
to children and families and programs are responsive to 
the needs of families. LlnJcages must be made across 
programs and community Input must be ensured. 

RESOURCES FOR CHILD CARE 

For working parents and those seeking to establish a 
foothold In the labor force, child care Is an essential service. 
Child care support is particularly critical for low-income 
parents because child care costs are such a significant part of a 
low-income family's budget. Poor working families who pay for 
child care spend more than a quarter of their income on child 
care. 


Child care Is a very personal matter, and the choice of care 
needs to be made by parents based on their own knowledge of what 
will work best for them and their children. As a result, 
children are, and should be, cared for In many different kinds of 
arrangements. Some children are being cared for in their own 
homes; others are In family child care homes, where individual 
providers care for a small number of children in residential 
settings; still others are in larger, more formal child care 
centers, which are staffed by a number of providers. Regardless 
of the setting, all children should enjoy basic health and safety 
protections and he in environments that enhance their growth and 
development. 

Many people in this room understand how difficult it is to 
locate satisfactory child care which Is reliable and responsive 
to their needs. These difficulties are multiplied for low-income 
families who: live on low wages, live in neighborhoods with 
fewer resources: work more irregular hours; face more job 
turnover, health problems or other disruptive forces in their 
lives; attend education and training programs ~ perhaps on a 
part-time or short-term basis — so that they can upgrade their 
skills and earn a living wage; lack reliable or convenient 
transportation; and have more worries about their personal 
security. 

The four main ACF child care programs focus on assisting 
individuals in low-income families who are employed, or in 
education and training for employment, and who need child care to 
achieve or maintain self-sufficiency. ACF programs also serve 
families with children who need protective services. In FY 93, 
more than 1 million children received services through the four 
ACF programs, at a federal cost of $1.7 billion dollars. 

o The Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) 

provides federal funds to the states, territories, and 
tribes for child care assistance to provide grants, 
contracts, and certificates for child care services for 
low-income families. To be eligible, a family must 
need child care because a parent is working or 
attending a training or educational program or because 
the children receive or need to receive protective 
services. In addition, CCOBG provides funds to 
increase the availability and quality of child care 
services . 

In FY 1993 over 750,000 children received child care 
services paid for in whole or part with CCDBG funds, over 90t of 
the children served needed care because their parents were 
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working or in training or education, and over 65% of the children 
served were in faailies whose incoaes were at or below the 
federal poverty level. 

Through CCDBG, all parents can choose child care that best 
suits the needs of their children. Sixty-five percent of all 
children served in FY 1993 were served with a certificate that 
could be used in a variety of settings. 

o The Fasily Support Act provides a critical guarantee of 
support for child care to individuals receiving Aid to 
Faailies with Dependent Children (AFDC) as they pursue 
eaploynent, education or training which will help them 
to become economically self-sufficient. In FY 1993, 
approximately 340,000 children a month received 
services with AFDC child care subsidies. Of the 
families served, approximately 70 percent were 
participants in the JOBS program. 

The Family Support Act also guarantees transitional child 
care assistance for up to 12 months beginning with the month the 
family becomes ineligible for AFDC as a result of increased work 
hours, higher earnings, or the loss of the time-limited earned 
income disregards. Receipt of Transitional Child Care has 
continued to grow since these benefits were first made available 
in April 1990. Data for FY 1993 indicate that nearly 85,000 
children were served in an average month. All of these families 
needed child care because they were working. 

o The At-Risk Child care Program (ARCC) gives states the 
option of providing child care to low-income working 
families who are not receiving AFDC, who need child 
care in order to work, and who are otherwise at risk of 
becoming dependent on AFDC. For FY 1993, 47 states and 
the District of Columbia reported serving an average of 
about 219,000 children per month through this program. 
All 50 states and the District of Columbia now have 
approved ARCC programs. 

Because of these four programs, many low-income parents who 
would otherwise be unable to seek and hold employment are able to 
locate affordable care for their children, and many children are 
in healthy, safe, and nurturing settings. According to one 
mother from California, who left welfare with the assistance of 
subsidized child care: 

...I got the child care that I never would have been able to 
afford.... It is a program that worked for me. It is a 
program that changed my life. It is a program that has 
given my daughter the opportunity for quality child care, 
and I appreciate that... it has made a difference. 

Yet there are also limits to the ability of these programs 
to meet family needs. As indicated by the waiting lists reported 
by state after state, as well as by focus group sessions and 
hearings we have conducted across the country, there is an 
enormous unmet need among low-income families for affordable, 
healthy, and safe child care. 

We have taken some initial steps to address the tremendous 
need for additional resources, but such more must be done. The 
Administration has proposed increases in funding for child care 
in every budget submitted to Congress. In addition, in the 
Administration's Work and Responsibility Act of 1994, which was 
submitted by the President to Congress last year, ve proposed 
major new investments in child care for families moving towards 
self-sufficiency. We also proposed significant new investments 
in child care for families to remain in the workforce, because 
families should not be forced to get help with child care by 
going on welfare. 
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QUALITY CH ILD CARE OPTIONS 

Stable, safe, and secure child cars is very iaportant for 
children. For then, the long hours spent in child care are full 
of opportunities to learn, develop, and grow. Safe, stable, and 
nurturing envlronnents foster and expand such opportunities, as 
well as providing positive benefits for parents. 

All providers receiving funds under the CCDBG progran nust 
meet applicable state and local licensing and regulatory 
requirements, as well as health and safety requirements set by 
the states in certain areas, including the prevention and control 
of infectious diseases, building and premises safety, and 
provider training. These minimum protections have Improved the 
health and safety of children in child care all across the 
country. 

In addition, CCDBG is the principal source of federal 
support to strengthen the quality and enhance the supply of child 
care. Under the CCDBG program, funds must be set aside for 
activities to improve the quality of child care and to increase 
the availability of early childhood development programs and 
before- and after-school care. 

Data indicate that about nine percent of the total CCDBG 
funds are spent on quality activities. States, tribes, and 
territories have initiated an array of projects with these funds 
to improve child care services. For example: 

0 All States are financing consumer education activities. 

o States are supporting information, resource, and 

referral efforts to assist parents' efforts to locate 
appropriate providers, as well as provider recruitment 
and training activities. 

0 States are making substantial progress in their 

development of automated information and management 
systems which improve the coordination and delivery of 
child care benefits. 

o States are funding programs for teen parents and 

linking child care to comprehensive service strategies 
aimed at staying in school, getting a job, and 
strengthening parenting skills. 

0 Special efforts are being made to improve the supply of 
quality infant care and care for children with special 
needs since these types of care are generally scarce, 
yet face increasing demand pressures. 

ACF has also taken a number of other steps to help ensure 
that states, tribes and territories have the support they need to 
administer quality child care programs: 

o We are working with the Maternal and Child Health 

Bureau to stimulate partnerships between the health and 
child care communities to ensure safe and healthy 
environments for children in child care. 

o We are providing training and technical assistance 

efforts to share promising practices and identify areas 
of need. 

o We have launched a National Child Care Information 
Center to disseminate child care information. 
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While these efforts have helped improve child care 
quality, we have a long way to go to ensure that all parents can 
feel confident that their child is in a safe, healthy, and 
nurturing setting. 

CONTINUITY AND RESPONSIVENESS 

He have a responsibility to the public to ensure continuity 
of care for children and families and responsiveness to the needs 
of families. In these times of change, we have been reinventing 
the government's role in child care^ In fact, I think we are 
ahead of the curve: we have proposed changes to give states, 
tribes, and territories more flexibility, we are bringing our 
programs together, reaching out to our customers, and bringing 
various groups together to focus on the needs of whole families. 
He see our role as working in partnership with the states, 
tribes, and territories as well as with other national 
organizations. In this information age, we plan to do more to 
share ideas and promising initiatives from across the country. 

Let me briefly highlight some of our efforts to improve 
consistency and coordination in child care. 

First, last spring, ACF developed and published a Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making designed to remove barriers to coordination 
of child care services, to increase state flexibility, and to 
support states, territories, and tribes in improving the quality 
of care. The proposed changes cover all four ACF child care 
programs and reflect input gathered from monitoring reviews and 
consultations with a wide variety of state officials and other 
individuals and organizations across the country. 

Second, the Work and Responsibility Act of 1994, Included 
several provisions to make the title iv-A child care programs 
consistent with the Child Care and Development Block Grant, 
creating a more seamless child care system. The proposal 
simplifies administration of the child care programs, in part by 
further standardizing their requirements for provider standards, 
health and safety, parental access, consumer education, parental 
choice, and handling of parental complaints. It also proposes 
uniform reporting and planning in an effort to relieve states of 
the burden of completing multiple forms and procedures. 

Third, we have streamlined federal child care by 
consolidating the operations of the four main child care programs 
administered by ACF into a Child Care Bureau. The Child Care 
Bureau is housed in the Administration on Children, Youth, and 
Families. 

Finally, since several other agencies across the federal 
government are involved in child care related activities, we 
have convened a Federal Child Care Partners Group to help bring 
comprehensive services into child care settings. 

CHILD CARE CONCLUSION 

We have made important strides in recent years to improve the 
availability of quality child care. These efforts must continue. 
We strongly believe that parents moving towards self-sufficiency 
must be confident that quality child care is available for their 
children. If we require all parents to become active and 
productive workers, we must not abandon them in their efforts to 
care for their children. At the same time, we must continue to 
expand child care opportunities to those working parents who are 
struggling to remain out of the welfare system. 

CHILD WELFARE INTRODUCTION/BACKGROUWD 

I'd now like to move on to a discussion of child welfare 
programs, our success in strengthening and improving these 
programs depends in large part on our ability to establish a 
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strong national leadership role combined with Increased state 
flexibility. Before addressing what we have accomplished 
already, and what more needs to be done to achieve this vision, I 
would lilce to give a brief overview of the current status of the 
child welfare system. 

In 1992, almost 3 million children were involved in reports 
of child elbuse or neglect. Of these reports, about 40%, 
involving almost 1 million children, were substantiated. About 
18% of the children found to be abused or neglected required 
placement outside their homes, for at least some period of time, 
to assure their protection. Not only are these large numbers, 
but they represent an extremely vulnerable population of 
children. Row well we respond to the unique needs and 
circumstances of these children and their families has enormous 
consequences for children's safety and for their future 
development. 

Today's child welfare system Includes a wide range of public 
and private programs that respond to the needs of the most 
vulnerable children and their families. Beginning with early 
prevention activities such as family support centers and home 
visits, the child welfare system includes the reporting and 
investigation of abuse and neglect through the public child 
protective agency; the provision of services to families and 
children to ensure the child's safety and well-being, including 
foster care. when a child cannot remain safely with his or her 
biological' family; and the return of a child to a permanent 
setting, whether through reunification, adoption, or the 
transition from foster care to independent living. 

He share the view held broadly by child welfare 
professionals in the field that for too many children, today's 
system falls short of its goals of safety, permanency, and well- 
being. Specifically: 

o Public child welfare systems have been overwhelmed by 
recent increases in the number of abuse and neglect 
reports as well as the increasing complexity and 
severity of family and community problems such as 
violence, homelessness, and drug abuse. 

o Too often, despite the best efforts of states and 

communities, child welfare workers are undertrained and 
stretched far too thin, particularly given the life and 
death decisions we ask them to make. 

o In part as a consequence of this overburdened system, 
many children spend too many years in limbo between 
permanent homes. Two-thirds of the children in foster 
care in FY 1990 had been away from their home for one 
year or more, and lo percent for five years or more. 
Almost 60 percent had been placed in more than one 
setting during their stay in foster care and almost 
one-quarter in three or more. 

o often, the child welfare system is isolated from the 

communities and neighborhoods families live In and from 
the services that are critically needed by families - 
such as mental health and substance abuse services, 
health care, and housing. 

o And far too few resources are devoted to prevention, 

meaning that families often don't get help until after 
children have been abused or neglected. 

A NEW VISION FOR CHILD WELFARE 

We believe that there is an emerging consensus in states and 
communities across the country that child welfare services should 
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worlc very differently. In many cosmunities and many states, this 
new vision is emerging bit by bit. It is a vision where: 

o The first priority of child welfare services is to 

ensure the safety of children and all family members. 

o All services build on the resources and strengths of 
families to support children's healthy development. 

o The community is the first line of support for 

families. While a strong public child welfare system 
exists, families have access to all hinds of informal 
family support services in neighborhoods and settings 
that feel comfortable and are easily accessible. 

o All communities offer a continuum of child welfare 
services, from early prevention to foster care, 
reunification, and adoption. Because children's 
healthy development is at the center of all decisions, 
children spend as little time as possible between 
permanent settings, returning home or to a loving 
adoptive family as quickly as possible. 

Achieving this vision will require both strong national 
leadership and increased state flexibility. As a former state 
child welfare Commissioner and now a federal official in contact 
with the states, I am personally committed to ensuring that we, 
at the federal level, concentrate our energy where we can have 
the most effect on high quality services and outcomes for 
children and families. 


As we move ahead together to reform child welfare services, 

I would like to reflect briefly on the history of the federal 
role in protecting vulnerable children and families. The first 
federal legislation addressing the problem of child maltreatment 
came in 1974 with the passage of the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act (CAPTA) . In passing CAPTA, the federal government 
made a commitment to support states and localities with funding 
and technical assistance to improve their response to child abuse 
and neglect. The legislation has provided a standard to aim for 
as well as an incentive for states to improve their child 
protective service systems. In large part due to CAPTA, all 
states now have in place a system for responding to cases of 
abuse and neglect, including a statutory and administrative 
framework to ensure that a cry for help from an injured child 
will not go unheard. 

The next important change in the federal role in child 
welfare came in 1980. Before 1980, the federal role was limited 
primarily to funding foster care for the poorest children. In 
1980, through the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act 
(AACWA) , Congress significantly reoriented federal involvement to 
create federal incentives to prevent inappropriate removal of 
children from their homes and to promote the safe reunification 
of children with their families or to identify other permanent 
homes as quickly as possible. More recently. Congress provided 
new tools and resources for states to use toward preserving 
families and preventing children from unnecessarily entering the 
child welfare system. 

As we focus anew on how to enable the child welfare system 
to meet the needs of society's most troubled families, we must 
balance the need for state flexibility with the federal role of 
ensuring accountability for high quality outcomes for children 
and families. On the one hand, I saw during my years in New York 
how state and local leaders have often brought an extraordinary 
commitment of resources, creativity, and innovation to child 
welfare services. Yet at the same time, there is a widespread 
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consensus that performance In today's child welfare systems Isn't 
good enough, that the consequences for children are untenable, 
and that performance by Individual states varies widely. The 
failures of some state systems have been so marked that more than 
20 percent of the states are under court supervision because 
their programs violate legal requirements. 

I believe that the federal government has a very Important 
role to play in bringing about changes in those systems. Just as 
CAPTA provided the Impetus for Important improvements in state 
response to child abuse and neglect, it is widely accepted that 
the passage by Congress of the AACRA of 1980 served as a major 
Impetus for many of the efforts at state reform that have 
occurred in the past 12 years. In response to protections 
contained in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 
1980, more children are being adopted more guickly, more efforts 
are being made to prevent unnecessary removals, and states have 
implemented procedures to improve case planning and to monitor 
the status of children in foster care. 

But while Federal Involvement has spurred some Improvements, 
we know that we have a long way to go. We need to ensure that 
federal actions are focused as much as possible on improving the 
quality and the outcomes of state services, rather than on 
literal compliance with procedural requirements -- with the 
content of paper found in case folders. 

We have made substantial progress in reinventing the federal 
role to move in this direction, assisted by a number of extremely 
helpful legislative changes enacted by Congress in 1993 and 1994. 
These changes included the provision of additional resources for 
preventive services, required a comprehensive, community-based 
planning process at the state level, and authorized 10 state 
demonstration projects to evaluate the effect of more flexible 
use of title IV-E foster care and title IV-B child welfare funds. 

In particular, I would like to highlight the following key 
initiatives as illustrations of the positive directions federal 
leadership can take: 

o Helping state and local programs succeed through 

training, technical assistance, and dissemination of 
ideas and models. We have revamped and expanded our 
system of National Resource Centers, sharply increasing 
funding and reshaping their mandate in response to 
concerns and suggestions from child welfare 
practitioners, including state officials. 

o Encouraging comprehensive planning and increased 

attention to outcomes . After extensive consultation 
with states, we issued a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(HPRH) for the new Family Preservation and Support 
program that emphasizes state flexibility, a 
comprehensive approach to planning across funding 
streams, consultation with community leaders and 
parents, and a focus on outcomes for children and 
families. 

o Reengineering monitoring . This spring we will work 

with the states to pilot new approaches to monitoring 
the entire spectrum of child welfare services, 
including those supported under CAPTA. 

o Supporting the development and implementation of 
automated information systems. At the request of 
states, we have been active in providing technical 
assistance, including an innovative partnership with 
five states, a non-profit organization and two 
foundations to produce a prototype caseworker-driven 
automated system. 
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o Promoting knowledge and Improved results through 

research, demonst ration, and eval uation. The federal 
government has a unique role to play In supporting and 
disseminating research and evaluation, so that states 
can benefit from the best available knowledge In making 
their individual policy choices. One recent example of 
federally supported research that informs federal and 
state practice Is the Multistate Foster Care Data 
Archive, a collaboration among the federal government, 
seven large states, and university partners. 

CHALLENGES POSED BY CONSOLIDATION AMD BLOCK GRANTS IH CHILD 
WELFARE 

We in the Administration share your belief that child 
welfare programs must be consistent and coherent rather than 
fragmented. We are eager to work with you as you move forward to 
consider a variety of approaches to help states and communities 
respond more flexibly to children's and families' needs. 

We understand that among the approaches under discussion are 
spending caps, block grants and consolidations of various sorts. 
As you review these approaches, we would like to raise a number 
of difficult issues for you to consider. 

First, any effective approach must ensure basic care and 
protection for vulnerable children in the face of unpredictable 
changes in need. Between 1988 and 1993, the rate of reported 
child abuse and neglect rose almost 25 percent, partly because of 
deterioration of the communities where many vulnerable children 
and families live. The foster care caseload during that period 
rose by almost 50 percent, reflecting an Increased need to ensure 
the safety of children from the most troubled families, and the 
number of families receiving adoption subsidies nearly tripled. 

These increases and other factors contributed to a tripling 
of federal spending on foster care, adoption assistance and child 
welfare services over the 1988-33 period. These funds provided 
basic protections and services to the most vulnerable children In 
our country. Had a cap on spending been imposed, many of these 
children would likely have been left at considerable risk. We 
all hope for improvements in the family and community 
circumstances that result in increased numbers of children in the 
child welfare system. But as long as the needs of families and 
children for these services are unpredictable, spending caps have 
the potential for imposing considerable harm. 

Federal spending plays an important role in helping states 
cope with increased demands on their child welfare system and it 
is critical to examine carefully the effect of any block grant 
formula on states facing such unpredictable demands on their 
services. Further, states are currently at very different places 
in their need for child welfare services and in their approach to 
providing those services. States could be seriously 
disadvantaged by a block grant formula which failed to take their 
unique characteristics into account. 

Second, it is important to ensure that our national goals 
for the child welfare system are promoted through a continuum of 
high quality services, ranging from preventive services that help 
families deal with their problems before they become abusive or 
neglectful, to foster care and special needs adoption. A 
rational funding mechanism should encourage states to continue 
making improvements in all their child welfare services, without 
penalizing states that are slower than others to begin these 
efforts. 

As we move forward to strengthen the child welfare system 
and to Improve the outcomes for children and families served, 
there are three building blocks that must be maintained. 
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We Bust preserve support for preventive and early 
intervention services so that children and their 
faBllles can get the services they need before a 
placement becomes necessary. 

We must ensure that core protections are in place so 
that children in danger get help and so that foster 
care remains a pathway toward permanency for children. 


- Federal support must be maintained so that states have 
the funds necessary to ensure safe placements for 
children who need them. 

Within this frame work, states can be provided with flexibility 
to tailor their services to meet the unique needs of their 
communities. 

Finally, as we consider how to best achieve our national 
goals for the child welfare system, it is essential to consider 
the consequences of any proposal for the ability of foster and 
adoptive families to nurture and raise the children who need 
then. For example, under the Adoption Assistance program, states 
currently provide support to families who adopt children meeting 
the criteria developed by that state for special needs until the 
child is 18. The federal government is obligated to provide 
reimbursement for those state expenditures. If adoption 
assistance were to be blended into a block grant, states could be 
forced to choose whether to continue payments to current adoptive 
families or to enroll new ones. Families who had chosen to give, 
their love and support to a child on the expectation that they 
could receive some modest help in paying for services required to 
meet the child's need would face a painful dilemma. 

Given the critical nature of these child welfare services, 
we must be careful to construct an approach to change that 
balances flexibility for states and communities with the need for 
a national framework, accountability for outcomes, and effective 
protections for children and families. We must also assess 
carefully the likely impact of each approach on states, 
communities, and families. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, I want to thank the members of these Committees 
for their interest and commitment to improving the lives of young 
children and their families through the provision of quality, 
affordable child care and the strengthening of child welfare 
programs. We look forward to working with each of these 
Committees, the Congress, and the states on each of these 
critical programs. 

I'd be happy to answer any questions at this time. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Being a Secretary, we would give you 
latitude if you weren’t finished, but I appreciate your timeliness. 

Chairman Shaw from Florida. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I would 
like to focus on something that got a lot of attention at Blair House 
last week and still gets a lot of attention. What do we do about the 
young moms? 

What I am talking about are the teenage moms that are high 
school dropouts, that are having kids, that are under 18, many of 
them 13, 14 and 15. How do you suggest that we approach this? 

I know the President has supported Keeping them in their home 
rather than putting them out. Could you walk us through that and 
also discuss what you do when there is not a home that is accept- 
able for that child to go back into? 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the administration, like 
you, is very concerned about the growth in teen pregnancy and 
very committed to trying to do everything that we can to slow that 
growth, to help young mothers and their partners recognize their 
responsibility as parents, but also to ensure that the children of 
those young mothers don’t suffer for the faults of their parents. 

The administration’s approach would require mothers under 18 
to live at home; stay in school, prepare for a job and go to work; 
identify the father of the child so that that other parent can be in- 
volved in the support of that child; and, make proCTess toward be- 
coming a self-sufficient and good parent. We think those are the 
right elements to help protect the child, but also send strong mes- 
sages about parental responsibility and that it is a good idea to 
wait until you are able to become a parent to do so. 

Chairman Shaw, If the child did all that, would the administra- 
tion favor, then, giving to her direct cash benefits as you would an 
adult? 

Ms. Bane. The administration would favor her receiving cash 
payments if the home in which she was living was income eligible 
for those payments. As you know, we are suggesting that young 
mothers be required to live at home. That means that the income 
of their families would be taken into account in determining wheth- 
er they were eligible for cash payments, and if the family needed 
those cash payments or was eligible because of their income in 
order to support the child, yes, we would support cash payments 
to the family. 

Chairman Shaw. I didn’t ask you about support for the family. 

I was referring to the child. 

Ms. Bane. When a minor is living at home, the cash payments 
do not necessarily go to the minor. They go to the head of the 
AFDC household. 

Chairman Shaw. So you would favor that process rather than 
giving it to the child? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that is current law, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. You favor the continuation of that? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. If the household is not a proper place for the 
child to return, what should be done at that point? I think under 
existing law they can set up housekeeping themselves. 
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Ms. Bane. Under existing law, they can set up housekeeping 
themselves and we would suggest a stricter test for that. Obvi- 
ously, there are some homes A^ich are not safe for young parents 
and their children. We believe, though, that when the parents' 
home is not safe, the welfare agency ^ould attempt to find a su- 
pervised setting for that young mother and her child, whether that 
be a relative, a group care facility, or a supervised independent liv- 
ing facility. Some States have experimented with that and seem 
quite pleased with it. 

Chairman Shaw. But under existing circumstances, many of 
those youngsters are out there setting up households themselves, 
receiving full benefits at a veiy early age, and are very independ- 
ent. 

Ms. Bane. Currently, as you know. States have the option of re- 
quiring young mothers to live at home or in a supervised setting. 
The administration is proposing that that not be a State option, 
but a requirement that young mothers must live at home or in a 
supervised setting. 

Chairman Shaw. We are getting closer. We are not there yet, but 
we are getting closer. Thank wu. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I recognize the ranking 
member, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, the block grant 
that the Republicans have before the Congress, how would that af- 
fect the 1.4 or 1.5 million low-income families who are not AFDC 
recipients? What if we would block grant this program, but not put 
the necessary funds to totally fund both? 

I am trying to see funds, dollars. What should we be looking at? 
I mean we are talking about IV 2 million low-income children, who 
are probably in 3 or 4 different programs under current law and 
we are talking about under the Contract With America, of block 
granting the whole welfare system. 

If that is the case, can we do it without really addressing this 
problem with the necessary funds that will be needed in order to 
address — I don’t think we can overlook the 1.4 million children in 
4 programs today and look at a welfare reform system that will be 
block granted with the States having all the flexibility that they 
need without adequately funding them. 

If we do not adequately fund all five programs at that point, 
what do you think will happen? We certainly won’t strengthen fam- 
ilies and protect the children while we are tiying to place the moth- 
er in the workplace and give the child a safe place while she is in 
the job. 

Ms. Bane. I assume you are asking about block granting of child 
care funds? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Ms. Bane. It is a little hard to estimate it exactly, but under the 
child care proe^ams that we now fund, as you say, there are about 
1.3 or 1.4 million children who are receiving subsidies and only a 
third of those are AFDC recipients, so about 70 percent of the sub- 
sidies go to low-income working families to help them maintain 
themselves in the work force and to help keep them off welfare. 

We did a little calculation estimating what would happen if you 
block granted child care funds at their current level and also re- 
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quired, as I think both Republicans and Democrats want to do, 
more welfare recipients to participate in work or work activities. 
We anticipate that under that scenario, the child care funds for the 
working poor would be dramatically reduced to maybe a quarter of 
the total funds that are available, and I think the people who 
would really suffer are the working families who are struggling to 
stay off welfare. 

Mr. Ford. Because if we block grant these programs, they are 
not talking about any additional dollars. Some of the women who 
will go into the work force, the child care dollars will be veiy com- 
petitive for the States when they try to put these programs into 
place. 

Ms. Bane. I haven’t seen the proposal, but I have heard, like 
you, that it might be a limited amount of dollars and I think it is 
clear that if that were true and if we were asking more AFDC re- 
cipients to participate in work activities, that child care money for 
the working poor would be quite dramatically reduced. 

Mr. Ford. Is the administration in support of block granting 
these dollars? 

Ms. Bane. The administration is in support of ensuring that both 
AFDC recipients and the working poor have access to child care. 

Mr. Ford. Even if the programs are block granted to the States, 
the administration would support that? 

Ms. Bane. I think the things we need to keep our eye on are ade- 
quacy of resources for both the AFDC population and the working 
poor population. A large amount of resources in child care are al- 
ready in a block grant, as you know, and so we have that kind of 
structure. But I think the crucial issues are resources and access 
for both welfare recipients and the working poor. 

Mr. Ford. Is there a dollar amount, any revenue that the admin- 
istration is suggesting that we put in these programs? 

Ms. Bane. Last year, Mr. Ford, we proposed continuing the enti- 
tlement for child care for AFDC recipients who were working or 
preparing for work. We proposed increasing the amount of money 
available for the At-Risk Child Care ProCTam; that is, the program 
for the working poor, to a level of about $1 billion over 5 years and 
we also proposed relatively modest increases in the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant. So our proposal was to put more money 
into child care for the working poor and to continue the entitlement 
for AFDC recipients. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Ms. Bane. 

Chairman Cunningham. One question. If a young mother or fa- 
ther didn’t decide to keep the child, would the administration sup- 
port the funds following that child either for adoption or a State 
facility? 

Ms. Bane. There are current programs which provide Federal 
support for both foster care and adoption assistance for special 
needs children. I think our position would depend upon whether 
the family who was adopting the child needed the additional money 
in order to be able to keep the child. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you. I would like to recognize 
Mr. Camp. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I am told that 
there are currently 45 child care programs at the Federal level. Is 
that an accurate number? 

Ms. Bane. It depends a little bit on how you count. GAO did a 
study recently in which they listed 45 programs which had some 
relationship to child care or some child care component. When they 
testify about child care, they focus on the four major ones; AFDC 
Child Care, At-Risk Child Care, Transitional Child Care and the 
block grant. 

Mr. Camp. I am also told there are 35 child and welfare pro- 
grams at the Federal level. Is that an accurate number also? 

Ms. Bane. I actually have not seen that number. Again, I suspect 
that there are a number of proCTams with some relationship to the 
field, but there are a couple of major ones, foster care, IV-B, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Camp. One of the points of discussion that we have had in 
recent years has been the amount of regulations. In fact, it is 
shocking the amount of regulations that have been governing child 
welfare programs, for example, the section 427 regulations, the 
child protection regulations. That is simply a paper review; you 
don’t see any children at the Federal level? 

Ms. Bane. It has been just a review of case files; that is correct. 

Mr. Camp. And that there are 18 criteria to make sure the States 
check all the right boxes in reviewing this; is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. There are 18 criteria that have been used. 

Mr. Camp. One of the arguments we have heard about in deter- 
mining whether States can or cannot be trusted to oversee — ^in fact, 
some people argue that States can’t be trusted to oversee child wel- 
fare programs and that particular program. Do you agree with 
that? 

Ms. Bane. I genuinely believe that a Federal-State partnership 
is real important here. The reason I believe that is partly historical 
and partly looking at what is going on in the States. The demands 
on the child welfere system are incredible. There are large num- 
bers of very troubled children who are out there. 

The legislation that was passed in 1980, the Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act, was passed in response to a perception, and 
I believe an accurate one, that a lot of children were getting lost 
in State systems. I looked at the testimony that the Oversight 
Committee heard a week or so ago on child welfare, and read it to 
say that although nobody was arguing, including myself, that the 
Federal (Jovemment’s role in this system has been perfect, I think 
most people were arguing that the Federal resources and the struc- 
ture of the Federal protections, the push from the Federal Govern- 
ment to ensure safety, to ensure permanence, to ensure case plan- 
ning, to try to provide a continuum of services, that that actually 
has been very important in improving the system. 

We have a long way to go and I don’t want to defend the way 
we have done section 427 reviews, but I do think the continued 
partnership and effort of the Federal Government is crucial in this 
system. 

Mr. Camp. I was a child advocate before I came to Congress and 
worked in this area and much of it is also done at the State level 
and much of the innovation. 
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We have also heard that Head Start can be nearly twice as ex- 
pensive as what you would call conventional child care. Would you 
agree with that? 

Ms. Bane. I wouldn’t agree that Head Start should be compared 
with conventional child care. 

Mr. Camp. I^ou did compare it in terms of cost — I understand 
they may be different pro^ams. 

Ms. Bane. Head Start is more analogous to the cost of kinder- 
garten or preschool education or nursery school than it is to the 
cost of more custodial-type day care and that is because it offers 
comprehensive child development services and early education. 

Mr. Camp. And finally, a yes or no question. Should Head Start 
be block granted? 

Ms. Bane. No. 

Mr. Camp. 'Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. I thank the gentleman. I recognize the 
great gentleman from Michigan, Dale Kildee of Michigan. 

Opening Statement of Hon. Dale Kildee 

Chairmen Shaw and Cunningham: I want to thank you. I know all of us fiiUy un- 
derstand the im^Mrtance of this subject. The decisions we make alx>ut how to prop- 
erly intcCTate child care and child welfare programs into any welfare reform pack- 
age may oe the determining factor in the success or failure of that effort. 

The Governors have clearly stated that “children must be protected throughout 
the process.” There is ample evidence that the availability of child care is already 
a significant barrier to people who are struggling to nuike the transition from wel- 
fare to work. There are long waiting lists for cnild care in 31 States. 

The question we must ask today is: What specific steps are we going to take to 
meet the child care needs of people who will be returning to work or education and 
training programs from AFDC? The crucial importance of this question transcends 
any discussion of block grants. State flexibility and capped entitlement. 

1 look forward to hearing from each of our witnesses today and I hope each of 
you will address this question — can we properly meet the needs of the millions of 
families with children who will be moving from welfare to work? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Dr. Bane, can you tell us about the sufficiency of 
quality child care to meet the work requirements of welfare reform, 
and what are the States now doing in licensing and inspection of 
child care facilities? 

Ms. Bane. The first part of your question is about the sufficiency 
of child care for AFDC recipients. Cfurrently, only 5 or 6 percent of 
AFDC recipients receive subsidized child care. Only 30 percent of 
JOBS recipients receive subsidized child care. That is partly be- 
cause we haven’t been nearly as serious as we want to be in ensur- 
ing that AFDC recipients participate in training or work or prepa- 
ration for the work force. 

As we continue to push those requirements, as we should, I be- 
lieve we are going to see a considerably greater need for child care 
among AFDC recipients. We are already seeir^ some use of the 
Child Care and Development Block Grant for AFDC recipients and 
that is taking away from working families who are struggling to 
stay off welfare. So I think we are going to see considerably greater 
demand for child care. 

Your question in terms of licensing, it varies a lot. All States do 
have licensing requirements, and as you know, the Federal block 
grant legislation requires the States to have in place health and 
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safety standards, but of course those are health and safety stand- 
ards of their own desiep that are responsive to their own cir- 
cumstances. There is a fair amount of variation, but all States do 
have those standards in place now. 

Mr. Kildee. What I have discovered when we went through the 
child care legislation several years ago is that there may be licens- 
ing in a State, but very ofl^n there is never any inspection. Even 
in the State of Michigan we had a tragedy a few years ago and the 
facility had never been inspected. How common do you find that to 
be around the country? 

Ms. Bane. I think we don’t have enough information to mve you 
very good data on that, Mr. Kildee. My experience was in the State 
of New York where I was the commissioner of social services and 
we did a pretty good job of inspecting child care centers, but not 
of inspecting family day care homes. 

At the same time, I think we would all agree that the develop- 
ment of standards is a State and local function and that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide some incentives and provide some 
push, but certainly Federal bureaucrats shouldn’t be in the busi- 
ness of inspecting child care facilities. 

Mr. Kildee. Shouldn’t we require that the States have at least 
a reasonable licensing standard and then in fact do some inspect- 
ing? You know, we can’t just put Federal money out there on a 
stump for children and have what we saw in Michigan a few years 
where a tragedy took place. We saw in Chicago around the time we 
enacted the child care bill an instance where there were 31 chil- 
dren being cared for in a basement with 1 exit. 

Now, Federal dollars should not be used to pay people running 
facilities like that. Do we not need a better requirement, a block 
grant, anything, that we have both licensing and real inspection, 
with or without block grants? 

Ms. Bane. I think that the requirements that are in the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant — that the States have licensing 
and registration requirements, that they have health and safety re- 
quirements and training requirements and that th^ assure the 
Federal Government that any provider who receives Federal funds 
meets those State standards — are entirely appropriate. 

I would be a little nervous about our prescribing an inspection 
regime or details on how they should develop or enforce their own 
standards, but I do believe that it is real important that we have 
the kind of protections that are in the block grant now. 

Mr. Kildee. I know that the taverns in many States are in- 
spected more often than child care facilities. It would seem to me 
that if we are giving Federal dollars that we should have some 
guidelines on how often an inspection takes place, rather than have 
it go for 6 years with no inspection at all. 

Ms. Bane. There are a couple of ways we might try to help the 
States and push the States to improve what they do vis-a-vis child 
care, some of the things that are in the block grant. There are also 
funds available to the States to use for improving quality and for 
putting those things in place. I think we can do a fair amount in 
terms of sharing good practice and those things would be very im- 
portant to the States. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. Dr. Bane. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I agree with the ranking 
minority member on the committee that if there is a stump that 
we need to look at what we put on it, but I think we are trying 
to grow a new tree. We feel the stump in Washington is rotten, and 
the yoimg tree, we need to trim and culture it as it comes up. 

I think the basic difference is the old system they don’t want to 
block grant, they want to keep the power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. We want to give the power to the States and to the locals, 
but at the same time we need to give them guidelines. 

Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood. Good morning. Dr. B 2 ine. As Mr. Camp. I was 
a child advocate for 20 years before I came to Congress. I tnought 
that workii^ with acting-out adolescents was good preparation for 
coming to Congress. I was interested in hearing your comments 
that the Federm Government needs to assure accountability and to 
make sure there are good outcomes for kids. 

When I was a caseworker with the county children and youth 
agency and I would get a report of suspected abuse or neglect, I 
would talk to the chila and visit the family, and sometimes partici- 

S ate in family therapy, and if I thought the child was not safe at 
ome, I would draft a dependency petition and take the child to 
court, gain custody and find a foster home, ease the child into the 
home and then over time try to reunite the family. 

All the time I was doing that, I was completely unaware that the 
Federal Government was pushing me to do it. Well, I knew that 
my supervisor was because we met periodicalljr. I knew that my ex- 
ecutive was. I knew that my county commissioners wanted me to 
do a good job. I knew that the State had standards and require- 
ments. 

I did know that while I wanted to be out with my kids 5 days 
a week I had to devote almost 1 week to filling out damnable pa- 
perwork that didn’t seem to me to be doing a lot to help kids and 
that took 20 percent of my time away from serving kids. So I ques- 
tioned whether, based on my own experience, and my experience 
as a State lemslator for 12 years, whether there really is a rational 
role for the Federal Government to be, as you said, pushing the 
States to take care of children. And I guess I question why we 
think that is. 

It can’t be that we think that the people in your office care more 
for kids than the people back in my county or my State. We don’t 
believe that they are smarter. I am not sure that we believe that 
they have better information. So I am puzzled and would like you 
to tell me what it is that we have here that didn’t exist in the 
States in terms of knowledge, compassion and information and 
doesn’t exist in the counties and doesn’t exist in the individual 
caseworkers that we can fix from here. 

Ms. Bane. Obviously, child welfare is done by caseworkers like 
you were in communities with directions from the State. That is 
clearly true. And all that the government, that is far away from 
that caseworker, whether it is a State government or the Federal 
Government, can do is provide a framework, provide some re- 
sources, and provide some help in understanding the situation. The 
knowledge is there. It is not all there in every community in every 
State. 
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Mr. Greenwood. Let’s stop there. You said we could find re- 
sources, we talk about money and you can do that with block 
grants. We don’t need piles of regulations to provide resources. But 
you said we can supply the information. That implies and I know 
you don’t mean it in a pejorative way, but that implies ignortmce 
at the State levels, implies that we know something they don’t 
know in the State capitals, and I question that. What is it that we 
know that they don’t know? 

Ms. Bane. Can I answer that from being a State commissioner 
rather than from being a Federal bureaucrat? When I was State 
commissioner, I knew the child welfare system in New York quite 
well. I didn’t know anywhere near everj^hing. 

I learned a lot from the kinds of sharing and technical assistance 
that came from other States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Greenwood. I am sure you had conferences where you met 
with your counterparts in all the States to exchange the latest 
scholarly research. 

Ms. Bane. Mostly practical research. The other thing, though, 
that I felt as a State commissioner and that people felt in commu- 
nities was the incredible pressure to think short term rather than 
medium or long term about the child welfare system. All the pres- 
sure on me as a State commissioner was to get the child abuse hot- 
line answered on time and to do the investigations of the most seri- 
ous cases. 

I have to admit, and I think New York was very good, that the 
pressures were not to think about prevention. The pressures were 
not to think about how to ensure the well-being of children. I genu- 
inely believe that the law that New York had in place that pushed 
us toward permanency, toward prevention, toward thinking of the 
system as a whole system, a law which both influenced and was 
influenced by Federal legislation, provided some help to us in run- 
ning a better child welfare system and I think that is true in 
States and communities around the country. 

Mr. Greenwood. My time is up, I think that is the role of State 
planning and policy offices. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. I recognize Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to 
note for the record that we are concentrating on the very young girl 
that has a baby and that she should stay at home if at all possible, 
but just make a note that 70 percent of those having children out 
of wedlock are over 20 years old, and also to make a note that even 
though that child stays at home with her parents or parent, if the 
mother of that child had the baby when she was 21, she would be 
36 now and could be out working trying to keep that home so they 
could all have a roof over their heads. So we still need child care. 

Life is very strange. Dr. Bane. My first knowledge of you was as 
an incredibly well-respected commissioner of all children’s services 
in New York State and now you are the Deputy Secretary of HHS, 
and you are being maligned as a Federal bureaucrat. And if you 
had stayed at home and not come to Washington, you would be the 
answer to all things. 

Ms. Bane. I was actually maligned as a bureaucrat in New York, 
too. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. I remember how good you were and I think you 
can still have those thoughts in your head while you are in Wash- 
ington. That is why you are a help to us. 

ITie other day you introduced a chart to the Oversight Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means which told us that you did a study of what 
would happen with a 5-year block grant for child care and how that 
would affect the situation as it is today. 

Could you explain that chart for Uie edification of this commit- 
tee? 

[A copy of the chart follows:] 
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Hypothetical Impact in FY 1993 if a Child Welfare Block Grant 
Similar to the PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1988, Using FY 1987 Levels 


(C3ollars in Millions) 
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HypottieUcal Impact in FY 1993 if a Child Welfare Block Grant 
Similar to ttie PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1988, Using FY 1987 Levels 


(Doilars in Millions) 


FY1993; 
Actual State 
Claims a/ 

Block Grant; 

103 percent of 

FY 1987 level 

Difference 

b/ 

Percent Change 

Now York 

852 

237 

-615 

-72% 

North Carolina 

28 

10 

-18 

-66% 

North Dakota 

7 

2 

-5 

-68% 

Ohio 

128 

39 

-89 

-69% 

Oklahoma 

15 

8 

-7 

-48% 

Oregon 

20 

12 

-9 

-43% 

Pennsylvania 


55 

-144 

-72% 

Rhode Island 

14 

5 

-9 

-63% 


16 

8 

-8 

-50% 

South Dakota 

4 

2 

-3 

-61% 

Tennessee 

26 

8 

-18 

-71% 

Texas 

105 

36 

-69 

-66% 

Utah 


4 

-6 

-62% 

Vermont 

9 

5 

-5 

-51% 

Virginia 

22 

9 

-13 

-57% 

Washington 

28 

9 

-18 

-66% 

West Virginia 

7 

9 

2 

33% 

Wisconsin 

55 

23 

-32 

-58% 

Wyoming 

2 

0 

-2 

-86% 

Territories 

9 

4 

-4 

-48% 

U.S. TOTAL 

$3,092 

$1,039 

-$2,053 

-66% 


NOTES: 

Programs in the Hypothetical Block Grant Include Foster Care (Maintenence, 
Administration, and Training). Adoption Assistance (Maintenence, Administration 
and Training); and Title IV-B Child Welfare Services. 

a/ Dollar amounts reflect state claims, adjusted for disallowances. 


b/ May not add due to rounding. 
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Ms. Bane. What I provided to the Oversight Subcommittee was 
some calculations we did concerning child welfare, and what would 
have happened had there been a block grant put in place in 1988 
and if it had been followed by the growth in child welfare case- 
loads, child abuse and neglect caseloads and so on that took place 
between 1988 and 1993. 

We picked those years because they were the most recent and 
then picked a way to do the simulation. That calculation suggested 
that the States would have received almost two-thirds less money 
if they had been block granted at the 1988 level than they actually 
received in 1993 and that for some States the loss in Federal funds 
would have been even greater than that. 

As Mrs. Johnson noted in regard to that chart, people may not 
be talking about that particular way of doing it, but I do think that 
all the calculations suggest that it is real hard to predict need in 
something like child welfare when so many things come into play. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I understand it was quite upsetting to Mrs. 
Johnson because she and I come from the same State and Con- 
necticut would have gone down 67 percent. 

Ms. Bane. It did. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And that would be awfully hard to provide child 
care. I think that we know that if you are going to have affordable 
child care that is available and reliable, you have to pay something 
for it. You can’t just think by saying you have it, it is not going 
to cost something because these people providing the day care need 
a working wage. So even when we talk about block grants, as we 
have used and now that we are going to change them, we are fool- 
ing; ourselves if we think we can reduce the number of dollars and 
think you will get a better product. Yet we seem to continue to be- 
lieve that. 

Would you comment on this estimation that I did last night? It 
has been estimated that the Personal Responsibility Act will place 
1.5 million individuals into work positions by the year 2001. This 
means that we are going to need at least 5 million hours of child 
care a week. How did I arrive at that figure? 

I multiplied 1.5 million, a number given, by 35 hours a week, the 
hours given in the bill, and got 50 million hours a week and di- 
vided this number by 10, which is very high for a child care giver 
to have, and I came out with this number. 

Do you think that the Personal Responsibility Act has sufficient 
funding for child care if we send current programs back to the 
States the way the act suggests? 

Ms. Bane. The Personal Responsibility Act, and, indeed, all the 
welfare reform proposals, which I think we are taking seriously 
now, would have much larger numbers of AFDC recipients in edu- 
cation or training or work, and we know that the vast bulk of those 
welfare recipients do in fact have young children. 

We want their children to be safe, not left alone. So it does seem 
to me that there is going to be a much greater demand for child 
care resources for AFDC recipients under the Personal Responsibil- 
ity Act or any other. That is why I think it is quite worrisome that 
the thinking seems to be that one could block grant the child care 
funds at current levels. I really believe that the results of that 
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would be to deprive working families of the child care subsidies 
that they now receive. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. It is not going to be easy. It is going to be very 
hard and under these figures may be almost impossible. 

Ms. Bane. It is going to be very, very hard. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, doctor. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. What our plan says is that 
we are going to attempt to improve family responsibility. My chil- 
dren have never been with a babysitter. I have three sets of grand- 
parents. Not eve^one is that fortunate, but we are going to rely 
more on the family to take care of those children than just giving 
them the money. 

At this time I recognize Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. I just have two statements. Madam Secretary. 
First of all, I don’t think we should ever get a mindset that capping 
entitlements will somehow or other interfere with increasing case- 
loads. We deal with emergencies around here all the time and 
sometimes, as a matter of fact, you can move emergencies much 
more rapidly than you can move anything else. So that doesn’t 
bother me at all. 

I do have concerns whenever you have an open-ended entitle- 
ment that you encourage the caseloads to increase. As I told the 
private colleges and universities yesterday, the more money you 
make available, it seems the more they are apt to charge whatever 
the people will pay and that is not what we want to do. 

The leadership agrees with my philosophy of block granting. 
Block granting does not mean revenue sharing. Block granting 
means that you set the goals and you have the measurements in 
place to make sure that those goafs are reached, and I would be 
unalterably opposed to just block granting back because that is rev- 
enue sharing and we don’t have any money to share. Having said 
those two things, I will pass it back to Chairman Duke. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I would 
recognize Mr, Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Let’s try to get to the heart of this. We have heard 
some discussion here about bureaucrats and grantwriters and lib- 
eral special interests benefiting programs, but let’s see why these 
programs developed and where we are going. I am very much op- 
posed to the status quo, but I want to try to learn from history, 
not malign it. On child care, there is a proposal from — ^you put to- 
gether a proposal on AFDC, on JOBS, right? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. You proposed what in terms of child care? 

Ms. Bane. The administration’s welfare reform proposal proposed 
to leave in place the guarantee of child care for AFDC recipients 
and to increase funding under the At-Risk Child Care Program and 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant for working families, 
families who have gone off welfare and are struggling to stay off 
welfare. 

Mr. Levin. Why did you propose more money for child care as 
part of linking welfare and work? In simple terms we have to link 
welfare with work. Why is there a need for more child care money? 

Ms. Bane, Well, I think the fact that nearly all AFDC recipients 
do have young children. We don’t want to be in the position of say- 
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ing to AFDC recipients we don’t care what happens to your chil- 
dren. We don’t care if you leave them at home. I wanted to reflect 
a little bit on Mr. Cunningham’s statement about grandmothers 
and other relatives. 

Obviously, they can be wonderful care givers and often are, but 
grandma is often working now, too, and grandma is often one of 
the people that we are putting into the work force. So I think that 
it is very important that we have available resources for families 
so that their children can be cared for safely while they are going 
to work. 

I don’t see how you can do welfare reform without it, because we 
want to be serious about work requirements and we want to be se- 
rious about education and training requirements and to be serious 
about those at the same time we are concerned about children, I 
think we have to do it. 

Mr. Levin. Do you say based on your experience — why do you 
say this? 

Ms. Bane. I say it based on my experience, but also I say it 
based on what we heard from welfare recipients and from people 
who had gotten themselves off welfare, as we had hundreds of con- 
versations. When we talked to people about why they hadn’t gone ' 
off welfare or why they ended up back on welfare or what their 
struggles were, we heard time after time about their concern for 
their child, and when their child care fell apart they found them- 
selves back on AFDC. 

We heard it time after time from welfare recipients who were 
struggling to do that and I think that, as well as the numbers of 
the sort Mrs. Kennelly was providing, convinced us of the impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Levin. Why did the Federal Government get into foster care 
in the first place? 

Ms. Bane. The Federal Government got into foster care way back 
in the early days of the Social Security Act because, just as the 
Federal Government was sharing in the cost of children who were 
receiving welfare and being cared for by their parents, it seemed 
logical that if the child needed to be taken out of the home and 
placed in a supervised other kind of setting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would continue to share in the cost of care. That was the 
original point of it. 

In 1974 and again in 1980 there was a realization that the Fed- 
eral Government was only participating in the cost of foster care 
and ignoring the fact that the child welfare system wanted to be 
focused on preventive services, on working with families, not just 
on the out-of-home option. And so I think the development of some 
of the other programs were really a way to put some balance into 
that system and to see the child welfare system as a continuum in 
which children could be taken care of. 

Mr. Levin. Why wasn’t it simply left to the States? Why did the 
Federal Government get into it if the States were doing the job? 

Ms. Bane. Because at that point and I think one would have to 
say still, they weren’t. There were studies that showed terrible con- 
ditions for kids, kids lost for long periods of time in foster care. We 
still have situations where lawsuits are being brought against the 
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States because of their apparent inability to provide welfare for 
children. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. And Dr. Bane, I agree with 
Mr. Levin and yourself that we are going to have to plus up. What 
I meant is for a lot of it we would like the families to take more 
responsibilities. I think you would agree. 

\^en we take welfare dollars away because a young mother or 
a young father goes to work, they have to pay for transportation, 
for new clothes, they are away from their child and they may lose 
health care, which is also tied into this. We are saying that we 
maybe want to let them keep that welfare so it may have to be 
plused up or part of it handled by the families, so I think we are 
in agreement on that. 

I recognize Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. No questions. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. I wanted to know in the States where they have 
child care or where you have transferred the child care and tracked 
it some, have you seen any decline in the amounts of unemploy- 
ment among the welfare mothers, or another way to phrase it, as 
we have plused up the child care funding, has there been an in- 
crease in the number of people transitioning from welfare to work? 

Ms. Bane. I don’t think we have data that is good enough to 
track that one for one. As I said earlier, it is actually a very small 
proportion of families that get child care. We have certainly seen 
increases in people working at the low-income level, but I don’t 
think we can do the one for one of child care funding and people 
moving off welfare. 

Mr. Souder. Because one of the main debates here is that that 
helps the transition; yet we don’t have any data that necessarily 
establishes that. 

Ms. Bane. GAO did a study last May which they reported to the 
Congress and they did some estimates and some modeling of what 
you could expect in terms of increased numbers of people going to 
work if there were increased child care subsidies, and they testified 
that among poor mothers, the approximate number who would 
work if child care subsidies were available would rise from 29 to 
44 percent and for near-poor mothers their model predicted that a 
full subsidy of child care costs would lead to a 14 percentage point 
increase. So they did a study based on data and modeling, and that 
is what they estimated. 

Mr. Souder. Do you know enough about that to know whether 
that was done by asking the recipients or whether that was done 
on actual data? 

Ms. Bane. It was done based on available data and I believe on 
economic models using the best data that we have available, which 
I think is actually quite good, and then trying to estimate what be- 
havioral responses would be. I think it is a little more trustworthy 
than just askingpeople if they would go to work. 

Mr. Souder. Tnank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. McIntosh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I noticed 
in your testimony that you listed three programs and had a sum- 
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maiy statement that there was about $1.7 billion from those pro- 
grams that went toward child care subsidy. 

Could you give us an estimate of what the percentage for each 
of those proOTams is that goes toward overhead and what percent- 
age is directly received by the children that are benefited? 

Ms. Bane. Virtually all of it goes for services. The Federal bu- 
reaucracy consists of 45 people, so that doesn’t even show up in the 
budget. Of the block grant money. 25 percent of it was set aside 
for quality improvements, supply building and administration. So 
that is about the proportion that is being spent there. 

One of the innovations of the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant was that it required States to use certificates — not as the 
only way of delivering child care, but as the major way of deliver- 
ing child care — and that is a mechanism by which parents make 
decisions, not bureaucrats. It takes a few bureaucrats to move the 
money from one place to another and to make sure the parents get 
their certificates, but I think these are quite efficient programs in 
terms of the amount of dollars that goes to services. 

Mr. McIntosh. In terms of the cost of moving the money from 
one to the other, they set aside 25 percent? 

Ms. Bane. No. The 25 percent is mostly spent on quality im- 
provement and on training and on supply building. The amount for 
administration is much smaller. 


Mr. McIntosh. Let me ask you this. You had mentioned that you 
thought the breakdown in child care was what led people back to- 
ward welfare. Did I hear you correctly that what you were saying 
is, in the absence of child care people would be attracted to the wel- 


fare system? 

Ms. Bane. What we heard from people, and I was tndng to re- 
port as accurately as possible what we heard from people who had 
gotten themselves off welfare, was that they were often in low- 
wage jobs. They were often in situations where their child care ar- 
rangements were quite precarious, where their child care arrange- 
ment was a neighbor or a relative and that those child care ar- 
rangements were subject to disruption. We often heard from people 
who, when their child care arrangement fell apart and they didn’t 
have money to get a new one, found themselves back on welfare be- 
cause they didn’t feel they could keep their job if they were endan- 
gering their child. 

Mr. McIntosh. Mr. Chairman, could I have unanimous consent 


for one more question? 

Dr. Bane, if I can ask one more question, have you heard from 
any Governor that if these proCTams were block granted they 
would seek to cut the funding level? 

Ms. Bane. I haven’t had that discussion with the Governors 


about child care. 


Chairman Cunningham. I recognize Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castle. Dr. Bane, I was just speaking to Mr. Shaw because 
I am not exactly sure I understand, and I consider you to be a 
spokesperson for the White House in this, where the White House 
is with the details and particulars of the whole welfare reform plan 
and agenda. 

Mr. Shaw says that the Human Resources Subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee is going to start marking up the Re- 
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publican contract version of welfare reform on the 13th of this 
month. I know that discussions have taken place with the Gov- 
ernors and Members of Congress and with White House officials. 
1 know the President’s interest in this and I know that from the 
beginning he has discussed welfare reform. 

I am not asking this in any kind of a pejorative sense, but it is 
very unclear to me as to whether the White House has a particular 
model or is just going to watch the process happen and see where 
it goes. I am curious about how we are going to pull this together. 
I consider this to be the most complex subject that we are going 
to deal with in this Congress, particularly in this contract period, 
the first 100 days in the House of Representatives and without get- 
ting into the details of it, can you give us some sense of the politi- 
cal direction of where this is going from the White House point of 
view? 

Ms. Bank. I think the best I can do is just to recall what the 
President said in the State of the Union a week or so ago. He said 
that welfare reform had to be about work, that it had to be about 
parental responsibility, that it had to be about speaking to and de- 
creasing teen pregnancy and that it should do these things without 
punishing children. 

I can also repeat his commitment which he made in the State of 
the Union and which he repeated a number of times last week — 
his genuine desire to work in a bipartisan manner with Congress 
to achieve these objectives. The administration laid out a detailed 
welfare reform proposal last year in the Work and Responsibility 
Act. We think it embodies the principles that the President talked 
about, but it is the principles that are important. 

Mr. Castle. I understand the principles, but I have also seen 
President Clinton at work when he was Governor on this and it 
wasn’t just principles. He was down to words and details as much 
as anybody I know and he did a wonderful job, I might add. I get 
more the sense that it is principles. 

Work and teenage responsibilities, et cetera, that is awfully gen- 
eral in terms of the specifics of revising these programs. I don’t 
know much about what he introduced last year. I just want to 
know what the relationship is going to be. Is it going to be sort of 
working with each other as this goes along or is there going to be 
a prescribed plan put before us again revised or — ^maybe I am miss- 
ing something. I don’t see where exactly it is headed at this point. 

Ms. Bane. All I can say is that the administration did introduce 
a detailed bill last year on how one might go about embodying 
these principles, but at this point the President genuinely wants to 
work 

Mr. Castle. He is willing to change from that position. 

Ms. Bank. He is willing to change from the details, but not from 
the principles. 

Mr. Castle. I yield to the Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. When I was at the White House — ^at Blair 
House — the President, I felt, was quite specific and I did not antici- 
pate refiling a bill. There are a lot of ideas floating around the Cap- 
itol, but I think that the contract bill is really the only bill that is 
out there at this time. 
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If the administration is going to have another bill or file another 
bill, I would anticipate that they would do so before our markup. 
But I got the feeling, and the President was very specific, I felt, to- 
ward the end of the meeting that he intended to work with our 
committee and work with me in forming our bill and getting it out 
rather than filing a separate bill. And I might say. Dr. Bane, you 
have been very cooperative and helpful in this whole process. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Mr. Castle. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. I also would say you 
have been cooperative. I did not mean any of that to say otherwise. 
I was just curious. I yield back. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Miller of California, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome to the commit- 
tee, and let me ask you with respect to child welfare, where we are 
sort of in this continuum. The Federal Government got into this 
business only after we found very, very, very substantial numbers 
of children in terrible, terrible living situations, suffering both 
physical and psychological damage, and the inability of the States 
to cope with that and State systems that simply could not account 
for or provide where the children were. And today we operate 
under a system to provide for some intervention on behalf of those 
children and some protections and some reviews of the status of 
those children. And the goal of that program, I believe, was, one, 
safety of the children; and, two, the permanency. 

This committee, and both of these committees, listened to State 
after State talk about children who had been moved to 8, 9, 10, 12, 
15 foster care placements. It was not unusual at all in any State 
of the Union, under any program, in a very short period of time, 
in a very few years, of families being split, of parents who could 
not get their children back out of foster care if the family became 
healthy and functional again or people remarried and wanted their 
children. 

Where are we today in that? Because, unfortunately, my sense 
is that even with this Federal money and even with Federal guide- 
lines, as I had monitored the programs over the years when I had 
the Select Committee on Children, you have massive noncompli- 
ance by the States in terms of providing both for services and the 
permanency to these children. And now these are the very same 
States apparently, as I understand the proposal, that want now a 
block grant with even fewer strings attached. 

Ms. Bane. To answer your question, I think we are not nearly 
where we should be. The stories are just tragic. 

I was reading a report of one of the more recent lawsuits that 
is being filed against a child welfare system in a State, and the sto- 
ries of the plaintiff's in that lawsuit would just tear your heart out, 
children abused in foster care, children arbitrarily moved from one 
place to another. I think we still have a system where children are 
beii^ hurt. 

What I do not see is how having fewer assurances of Federal in- 
terest is going to help that system. It seems to me that the protec- 
tions, the goals that were built into the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welmre Act of 1980 about safety and permanent mainte- 
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nance and a continuum of services and working with families are 
absolutely crucial if we are to continue to make progress. 

I do not believe we, as a Federal Government, have done our job 
of reviews the way we should. We have done too much looking at 
paper and not enough 

Mr. Miller. The previous administration just simply refused to 
review whether or not States were in compliance at all. 

Ms. Bane. And I think that we need to do it, and we need to do 
it in a w^ that helps the States, gives them the right kind of infor- 
mation. Some of the changes Congress made last summer in the 
structure of what were then the section 427 and are now the sec- 
tion 422 reviews, I think will help us quite a lot because they give 
more flexibility. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask you a question. The Speaker of the 
House talks about people who put their kids in dumpsters. One of 
the great struggles in 1980 and afterward was getting the ability 
of the State to terminate abusive parents’ rights. 

The conservatives in Congress did not want the States in any 
way to ever be able to terminate parental rights and control over 
a child. And, in fact, that is what the law now provides, is it not; 
that in child abuse cases you can go in for terminating, proceed in 
State court, for the termination of parental rights. 

Ms. Bane. What the law now requires is that reasonable efforts 
be made to keep the children with their families. I think the di- 
lemma is that we all want both the protection of children and the 
quick placements of children in permanent situations, and also ef- 
forts to keep children in their own families, which, if they can, is 
the best setting. 

Mr. Miller. The law does not give an abusive parent a right to 
keep a child. 

Ms. Bane. Absolutely not. And reasonable effort does not mean 
leaving a child in an unsafe situation. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Dr. Bane. And, Dr. Bane, 
the remaining members have come in for the next panel and we 
want to thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one quick question 
of Dr. Bane? 

Chairman Cunningham. Certainly. 

Chairman Shaw. Can we anticipate the President’s budget to ad- 
dress welfare reform when it comes out Monday? 

Ms. Bane. I think we all have to wait to see what the budget 
says. 

I believe Secretary Shalala will be here to brief you on it next 
week. 

Chairman Shaw. I would guess you know more than I do, but 
that is quite all right. 

Chairman Cunningham. We may want to contact Mrs. Rivlin to 
see what is really in it. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. At this time on deck we have the sec- 
ond panel on child welfare, and if the panel will come up I will be 
happy to introduce them. 

We welcome Douglas J. Besharov, resident scholar, American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research; Helen Blank, direc- 
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tor of child care, Children’s Defense Fund, Washington, D.C.; and 
at this time I would like to also welcome the Con^esswoman from 
Maryland, Connie Morelia, who will be introducing some of her 
constituents from Montgomery County, Md.; and we also welcome 
Karen Highsmith, acting director of family development. New Jer- 
sey Department of Human Services, Trenton, N.J. 

Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you. Chairman Cunningham and Chairman 
Shaw, and my colleagues on this very important joint hearing of 
the two subcommittees. I came here because I not only want to 
commend you on the hearing and the people who are testifying, but 
because I wanted to have the honor and the privilege of introducing 
some people from my coimty, especially the gentleman who is the 
executive of our county, Doug Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan, who is here to talk about or to introduce some of 
the panelists who are going to talk about some innovative pro- 
grams that I know you will be very interested in, is a newly elected 
county executive and spent no time at all before he was involved 
with very strong action for the county. Montgomery County, Md., 
is actually larger than our congressional districts. It has over 
700,000 population. And Mr. Duncan comes to that challenge and 
opportvmity having been mayor of Rockville, Md., which is the 
county seat and a city that has received many, many times the All 
American City Award. 

He also is very interested in child care, as the father of five 
young children. He comes also from the private sector involvement 
having been an executive of a major, major corporation. So I am 
pleased to introduce Mr. Duncan, and at whatever point in your 
panel presentations, he will introduce two people from Montgomery 
County who will be discussing the innovative programs that we are 
pretty proud of. 

So thsmk you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. Would you like to do that 
at this time or would you like to 

Mrs. Morella. Would you like to testify first? 

STATEMENT OF DOUG DUNCAN, COUNTY EXECUTIVE, 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD.; ACCOMPANIED BY DEBORAH 

SHEPARD, DIRECTOR OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY WORKING 

PARENTS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM AND TINA DAVIS, CLIENT 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, thank you, and then I will introduce the two 
people from the county. 

Mrs. Morella, thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw and Chairman Cimningham, it is a real honor 
to be here, and I am joined here by Deborah Shepard, the director 
of the Montgomery County Working Parents Assistance ProCTam, 
and Tina Davis, wno is a client of the program, is going to tell you 
firsthand how it has worked for her. 

I want to thank you for allowing us to tell you about this innova- 
tive program in Montgomery County, a program that is successfully 
putting parents in need of child care assistance back on the road 
to sel^sufficiency. This is a county-funded program, one that pro- 
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vides child care vouchers for eligible single and two-parent fami- 
lies; and one that operates with relatively few administrative costs. 

It succeeds where so many other welfare reform efforts have 
failed because it supports and does not penalize working parents 
who are trying to improve their lives and those of their children. 
It works because we have a clear commitment to making sure our 
funds are invested and spent wisely and carefully. 

As you consider changes to the Federal child care programs, I 
hope you will look to hmntMmeiy County’s Working Parents As- 
sistance Program as a model that addresses the very real needs of 
the people it serves. I also hope you will be mindful of the fact that 
block grant funding may not always make it to the types of innova- 
tive proCTams that we are developing at the local level. 

I would add that I agree wholeheartedly with the comment block 
grants is not revenue sharing and should not be revenue sharing. 
This is a county-funded program. We do not receive any State or 
Federal assistance for it, because the State assistance goes for child 
care, it goes to people who are on AFDC or on welfare. 

Thank you very much for your time and now I would like to in- 
troduce Deborah Shepard for her comments. 

Deborah. 

Ms. Shepard. Good morning, I am honored to be here 
today. 

Chairman Cunningham. If the gentlelady would hold. We are 
going to go in regular order, and we will come to you. But we will 
just recognize the gentleman to introduce you, and then we will go 
with Mr. Besharov, with Ms. Blank on deck, and my Irish friend 
Dr. Besharov is recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS J. BESHAROV, PH.D., RESIDENT 
SCHOLAR, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC 
POLICY RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. AND VISITING 
PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Mr. Besharov. Thank you very much, Mr. Cunningham. Actu- 
ally, I live in Montgomery County, too, and my first name is Doug, 
too. 

My name is Doug Besharov and I am a resident scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research and a vis- 
iting professor at the University of Maryland School of Public Af- 
fairs. 

Let me start by saying that the most important thing about this 
joint hearing is that it is being held at all, and I really mean that. 
It is a sign of the commitment that you all have collectively to end 
the turf battles and the competition that have led to the prolifera- 
tion of Federal child care programs. 

You know, I teach public policy at Maryland and until November 
we used to say there was no way to fix child care because the rel- 
evant congressional committees would not talk to each other, let 
alone do something to clean up the jurisdiction. 

So ladies and gentlemen, thank you. 

My bottom line is a simple one, I believe that the current situa- 
tion is very bad for children and families and that a block grant 
could do much good. Over the past 20 years. Federal funding for 
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child care services has risen sharply, more than doubling to $8 bil- 
lion in the past 4 years. This increased funding has given rise to 
no fewer than 93 different Federal programs, administered by 11 
agencies in 20 separate offices. 

Those are not my figures, by the way. That is the result of a 
General Accounting Office study. The Department of Education 
alone, according to the GAO, has six offices that fund child care 
programs. 

/S you know, nearly all of these programs serve essentially the 
same population of low income children. With so much overlap, one 
disadvantaged child could be eligible for as many 13 programs, the 
GAO notecT Unfortunately, these funds pass throu^ a series of 
Federal, State and local agencies that cannot or will not pool their 
funds to serve one child. When they do pool them, it is only after 
tremendous effort; and, I have to say, having visited some of these 
centers, with a little shaving of the legalities. 

I do not blame them, because their need is to provide services to 
these families, but the categories that have been created here do 
not match the needs of the people let alone the bureaucrats that 
run these proCTams. Worse, because of some of the rules, a family 
that is in child care at the beginning of a year can become ineli- 
gible in the middle of the year because the status of that child’s 
parent changes from being in an AFDC work program into a tran- 
sitional placement and then into a job, and what happens is in 
those circumstances we place the providers in a very, very unfair 
position. They either have to cheat or find some excuse for keeping 
the family in care or find some other funding stream. 

Now, it is possible to patch together something that kind of 
works in many communities, but the result takes much more time 
and energy than is justified. The result is that program administra- 
tors spend more time becoming experts at patching together fimd- 
ing streams than taking care of children. When I go to these cen- 
ters and I talk to the executive directors I ask them, how do you 
spend your time? A relatively small portion of their time is spent 
on improving services to kids and the biggest amount of time is 
spent fundraising or dealing with these funding streams. 

I wrote an article in the Washington Post and I said some agen- 
cies, public agencies, have one full-time person who worries about 
getting these Federal funding streams together. I got a call from 
the folks in New York. Now, I come from New York City, and they 
said, Doug, it is 31 full-time people who do nothing but worry 
about Federal child care funding streams. Not child welfare, not 
the rest, just child care. 

Well, my time is just about up. Let me say three things. 

First, I am a g^reat supporter of a possible child care hlock grant. 
Unlike the other programs, I do not think you have a problem with 
the entitlement nature of child care programs. You also do not have 
to worry about any countercyclical issues. 

Second, in this area at least, the efficiencies of a block grant are 
so clear that the Federal dollars will go further. 

And, third, and because I think this will be a matter of great 
contention, I hope you will do something about protecting the sta- 
tus of Head Start within these networks of child care. 

What do I mean by that? 
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Child care networks today are expanding very rapidly and Head 
Start is being left out of that expansion. This block grant should 
do something about intepating the Head Start Program into what 
will be the future of child care. It should not be left out as an or- 
phan. 

Thank you very much and again thank you for holding a joint 
hearing. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow;] 
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DOUGLAS J. BESHAROV 

TESTIMONY 

HUMAN RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


and 

EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


February 3, 1995 


Mr. Shaw and Mr. Cunningham, members of the committees, it is my great 
pleasure to come before you today to discuss the important topic of a child care block 
grant. 

My name is Douglas Besharov. I am a resident scholar at the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research where 1 conduct research on issues 
concerning children and families. I am ^so a visiting professor at the University of 
Maryland School of Public Affairs where I teach courses on family policy, welfare 
reform, and the implementation of social policy. 

One of the projects 1 am now working on is a book titled Enhancing Farlv 
Childhood Programs: Burdens and Opnortunities . For your reference, 1 have attached 
a copy of the book’s table of contents and Introduction. The Introduction describes 
the contents of each chapter and places them in their broader context. 

Two-year-old Andre was going to have a busy day. ABer ^tending the 
morning at the Keys of Life Child Develojxnent Center on 12th Street, N.W., he was 
supposed to make a crosstown trek to another day care facility in Kaloiama. Instead, 
he was run over by the bus that was to take him there, and died in a hospital bed a 
few hours later. 

Andre's death was a tare tragedy, but it highlights a very common problem: 
Over the last 30 years. Congress has created a patchwork of nearly one hundred 
separate child care programs that forces children to bounce from one facility to the 
next and wastes scarce child care dollars by creating unnecessary overhead and 
bureaucracy. 

Given the general Republican antipathy toward federal social programs, 
advocates for the poor fear their programs will be gutted by the incoming Congress. 
But there is good reason to think that the GOP will actually bring some much-needed 
reform to what has become a confusing maze of social welfare programs. The 
Republicans, less-vested in the existing system since it was mostly created by 
Democrats, are poised to propose a series of huge block grants in such areas as job 
training, nutrition, social services and child care that could greatly streamline the 
current byzantine structure. 

How bad is the child care situation and why would a block grant make sense? 
Over the past 20 years, federal funding for child care services has risen sharply, more 
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than doubling to $8 billion in the past four years alone. This increased funding has 
given rise to no fewer than 93 different federal programs, administered out of 1 1 
agencies and 20 separate offices. The Department of Education alone, according to a 
new study by the General Accounting Office, has six offices that fund child care 
programs. 

Nearly all of these programs serve essentially the same population of low- 
income children. Head Start, the largest with a budget of S3. 3 billion, serves children 
from families whose income is below the f^eral poverty line; the Child and Adult 
Food Program (SI. 3 billion) subsidizes meals and snacks for low-income children in 
child care; Child Care and Development Block Grants ($893 million) give states funds 
to assist low-income families; AFDC/JOBS Child Care ($528 million) provides 
assistance to children whose parents are on AFDC and either working or in a job 
training program. And the list goes on. 

With so much overlap, one disadvantaged child could be eligible for as many 
as 13 programs, the GAO report noted. Unfortunately, the funds from those programs 
pass Um>ugh numerous federal, state and local agencies— that can’t or won’t pool their 
funds to serve one child. 

Worse, since eligibility is based on the work status of parents, children can be 
forced to leave a program in mid-year— if mom or dad gets a job or loses one, enters a 
job training program or completes one, go^ on welfare or leaves it. Lucky children 
will qualify for another program, if there is room, but even then they will likely suffer 
a disruptive setback to their preschool development. "This is the revolving door of 
publicly funded day care," says Richard Ruopp, former head of the Bank Street 
College and director of the National Day Care Study. 

"The turf battles were just horrible," recounts Jean Layzer who, as executive 
director of a Massachusetts commission on early childhood programs, was charged 
with developing a plan for a universal system. "There was early childhood money all 
over, in welfare agencies, in social service agencies, in education agencies, in mental 
health agencies and in places you would never expect. No one wanted to give up even 
a small program in order to create a unified system." 

As a result, most communities are left with a discormected array of small 
programs that often keep the child only part of the day. This is particularly 
burdensome to parents who work and is precisely why children like Andre are bused 
from center to center. Few children suffer Andre's fate, of course, but many young 
preschoolers pay a heavy emotional toll for all the moving around they are forced to 
endure. 


Annoying as it is for the families, the morass of programs is a nightmare to 
administer. "Child care providers spend more time trying to coordinate programs than 
operate them," protests one agency executive. Fitting the various pieces of funding 
together is like trying to complete a huge Jigsaw puzzle. Needless to say, federal 
flmds don’t simply How in: Each comes wift its own complicated application and 
approval process that forces many programs to employ at least one full-time staff 
person to coordinate funding and document eligibility— resources that would be better 
spent on the children. 

To their credit, both the Bush and Clinton administrations tried to make it 
easier for localities to integrate the various federal funding streams, but their ability to 
do so was sharply limited by the explicit statutory language that created most of the 
programs. 

How did we get so many child care programs in the first place? Often, 
advocates decided that the only way to expand services was to create yet another, 
program. This happened in many social programs. For example, Sen. Edward M. 
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Kennedy (D-Mass.) said he was "responsible for tagging job t raining on anything that 
went through here," claiming this was the only way to expand such programs under 
Reagan and Bush. Perhaps so, but the programs were added under Republican and 
Democratic presidents alike. 

The real answer is that every congressional Refdom seemed to need its own 
child care, job training or other social welfare program. Take, for example, the 
notorious process that four years ago led to the creation of the At-Risk Child Care and 
the Child Cate and Development Block Grant programs. Essentially, these programs 
are the product of a fight for power over the issue of child care between the House 
Education and Labor Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee. Neither 
co mmi ttee would give in, so the dispute was resolved by creating two new day care 
programs, one for each committee~but each serving the same pool of kids. 

Repeat this process many times over and you see why six congressional 
committees and 1 1 subcommittees now oversee the major ehild care programs. 

Child cate is not the only area of federal social welfare spending that has 
turned into an irrational maze of disjointed programs. There ate 154 job training 
programs, 71 social services and child welfare programs and -depending on how you 
count them— hundreds of nutritional programs, housing programs, and health 
programs. Like chil d care, each comes with slightly different eligibility rules and 
services, but tremendous overlap. The result? Iirunense inefficiencies and confusion in 
the communities where the services are acmally provided. 

Utrder a federal system like ours, it is sometimes necessary to establish funding 
in a way that makes clear our nadotud priorities, but there is no justification for the 
current cacophony of programs. Right now we have a disparate array of programs that 
have grown in sine and complexity like cobwebs in the nooks and ctarmies of 
committee jurisdiction- all because Congress has lacked the central leadership to 
prevent in^vidual committees from becoming policy entrepreneurs. 

Since the 1970s, reformers have repeatedly criticized the patchwork of separate 
federal social welfare programs and have called for the creation of fewer and more 
flexible funding streams. Up to now, however, their efforts have come to naught— 
because each program had its protector in the well-entrenched congressional 
establishment Even President Clinton's much-vaunted effort to "reinvent government" 
did not rater on the congressional satrapies that such micro-programming has created. 

The incoming Republicans are vowing to clean out the congressional cobwebs 
built up over four decades. And it looks like they will. 

"From here on, I want to review issues, such as child care, on a system-wide 
basis, inatrad of program by program, as has been the case for the past 40 years,” says 
Rep. Bill Goodling (R-Pa.), soon-to-be-Chairman of the House Economic Opportunity 
(formerly Education and Labor) Committee. "It’s ridiculous how all these programs 
got created— individual Members looking to bring home the bacon with a new program, 
or one program being split in two just to satisfy petty jurisdictional squabbles." 

The Republicans are now rushing to develop legislation that would transform 
scores of existing programs into a series of social welfare block grants. The leadership 
hopes to move these bills in the first days of the new Congress-before the new 
majority becomes invested in the status quo. 

Opponents are already calling these block grants nothing more than a fancy 
excuse to cut spending. They claim that itil weTl get is Reaganism revisited-with a 
vengeance. To an extent, of course, they are right. Some Republicans are talking 
about using the block grant approach to justify deep cuts in social spending. But 
forces of moderation are likely to limit any reductions. 
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State governors, especially the 30 Republican ones, have a jwwerfiil voice on 
Capitol Hill these days. Most have expressed a willingness to sec spending reduced in 
return for greater flexibility to administer programs as they see fit. New Jersey Gov. 
Christine Todd Whitman, for example, has said that she could accept a five percent cut 
in welfare spending in return for greater autonomy. But the governors have also 
signaled opposition to any cuts beyond what would be gained from saving 
administrative costs. After all, they would be under pressure to fill the gap in any 
budget shortfall created by reductions in federal funding. 

Senate Republicans too are likely to support block grants— but, more moderate 
than their House counterparts, they also will be wary of undermining programs for the 
disadvantaged. Sen. Nancy Kassebaum (R-Kan.), who will take over from Kennedy as 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, has warned; "The point 
of block grants and program consolidation is not so much to save money— although 
that may happen— but to make programs work more effectively." 

There is good reason, therefore, to hope that the Republicans will free localities 
from the straightjacket of federal bureaucracy without unreasonably cutting financial 
support. If that happens, then disadvantaged children will be the real beneficiaries of 
the new block grants. And even some liberals may conclude there is a positive side to 
the changeover in Congress. Who knows, they might even hold their collective noses 
and cheer. 

Thank you. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Douglas J Besharov 


As policymakers attempt to reform the health care and welfare systems, early 
childhood programs for low-income children are at risk of losing their rightful place 
on policymakers’ agenda. If families are to be able to gain self-sufficiency, and if 
their children are expected to become productive members of society, it is vital that 
early childhood programs be effectivety administered within the context of the family. 
Federal early childhood programs are often characterized by inconsistency, difficult 
administration, and varying target papulations. Expansion of these programs could 
either create additional problems or offer solutions. Program administrators need to 
know what to expect from and how best to adapt to these changes. 

This book is the result of a collaborative effort between child care experts and 
administrators wdio hope to provide (1) an understanding of the sources and extent of 
funding for early childhood programs; (2) a picture of where low-income children are 
in early childhood programs and child care settings; (3) a look at how existing gaps in 
federal child care subsidy programs effect low-income working families; (4) 
suggestions on bow to integrate the numerous child care programs at a local level; (S) 
an example of how one state has created a state-level early childhood program 
infrastructure, and how that state has moved toward program collaboration and 
"seamless" administration; (6) models of programs with a "two-generation" focus, 
which address the needs of both children and their parents; and (7) an insight into the 
prospect of coordinating Head Start expansion with the current welfare reform effort 
and transforming both into truly two-generation programs. 

Doug Besharov and Amy Fowler, of the American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, begin the discussion of early childhood programs by 
describing the sources and costs of federal child care assistance. Child care assistance 
has grown tremendously over the past twraity years, especially for disadvantaged 
children and their families. Assistance comes in many forms: specific child care and 
early education programs; child care funds provided through welfare and job training 
programs; student financial aid which includes child care expenses; child care funding 
through social service and community development grants; child care benefits to 
federal employees; and child care allowances awaid«l through tax policy. The 
numerous child care assistance funding streams amounted to a total of nearly $11.5 
billion dollars in 1994. 

Margaret Boeckmann, of the United States General Accounting Office, 
examines how states attempt to integrate the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant with state and other federal child care subsidy programs. She then identifies 
gfgjs in the delivery of child care services, and describes how these gaps effect low- 
income families seeking self-sufficiency through employment Her analysis is based 
on a review of federal program reports, as well as a detailed examination of the 
program delivery systems in six states with heavy welfare caseloads. 

Boeckmarm Ends that, despite state efforts to deliver "seamless" child care 
services, many service gaps remain due to differing program requirements. These 
requirements differ according to program eligibility, including categories of clients, 
permitted client activities, income ceilings, and time limits for subsidy receipt. She 
argues that such gaps place a particularly heavy burden on the working poor, who are 
in danger of losing their child care subsidies, disrupting their employment, and 
consequently being forced onto welfare. The current fragmented system thus provides 
little incentive for low-income families to continue working. Boeckmann concludes 
that in order to better meet the needs of this population, slates need more flexibility in 
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DRAFT 

spending federal dollars, child care statutes must be rewrinen, and the gaps in federal 
funding streams must be closed. 

Christine Ross and Stuart Kerachsky, of Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., 
identify the strategies that state and local child care administrators use to coordinate 
multiple child care programs. Their findings are based on their telephone survey of 
child care program administrators in 23 cities and IS states, and in-depth interviews 
conducted during site visits to eight of the cities between December, 1992 and March, 
1993. They select for their discussion 11 U.S. cities that represent a variety of 
approaches to program administration. Ross and Kerachsky find that states had a 
difficult time coordinating the rules and regulations of federal programs developed in 
1988 and 1990 with already existing programs because federal policy priorities often 
differ from a state’s priorities. Furthermore, coordination becomes increasingly 
diftlcult when different state and local agencies administer different programs. 

The result, if states resign themselves to the inherent conflict, is "mixed" 
systems. Ross and Kerachsky argue that, while mixed systems have some advantages, 
an ideal child care system is "integrated.” Integrated systems are characterized by (I) 
single local or state agencies administerii^ all child care programs, (2) single points 
of entry for parents, (3) assistance for parents in making program transitions as their 
eligibility changes, (4) the same income eligibility limits are the sane for all programs, 
(5) sliding fee scales are for all programs, (6) the same pay rate for providers, 
regardless of the funding source, (7) voucher-based payment systems to allow for 
broader parental choice, (8) strong information and referral services for parents, (9) 
ability for any legal provider to provide subsidized care, and (10) technical assistance 
and training for subsidized care providers. 

The next chapter describes an example of one state’s eftbrt toward developing 
an integrated system. Fred Meservey, Gail Koser, and Susan Blank, of the New York 
State Council on Children and Families, describe New York’s experience in 
developing a permanent infrastructure for the state’s early childhood programs. The 
authors provide a blueprint for early childhood program collaboration. This blueprint 
is based on the work of New York’s Permanent Interagency Committee on Early 
Childhood Programs (PICECP) and its Subcommittee on Collaborative Structures. 
Officials in the state of New York discovered that the presence of conflicting systems 
of child care resulted in a waste of public investments and a lack of responsiveness to 
families’ needs. They realized that in order to improve the system, a lasting decision- 
making body that included as many actors as possible had to be created. The 
PICECP, comprised of the directors and commissioners of eight state agencies, was 
designed by Governor Cuomo to coordinate the efforts to expand New York’s 
infrastructure for early childhood services. 

Meservey, Koser, and Blank present a "case-study" of success: the PICECP’s 
Collaborative Structures Subcommittee. The subcommittee has taken charge of the 
state's effort to foster collaboration among its prekindergarten. Head Start, and child 
care programs, as well as efforts to develop comprehensive, full-day, fiill-year early 
childhood services for low-income children and their families. The subcommittee is 
characterized by the vision that serving children within the context of their families is 
key to program success. It was successful in developing two strategies: (I) 
encouraging schools to extend the days of haif-day programs throu^ subsidies and 
parent fees; and (2) supporting the capacity of not-for-profit programs to t^ply for 
future state prekindergarten funds. The authors conclude that in order to foster 
collaboration among early childhood programs, it is important to maximize existing 
resources and lest new approaches in delivering services. 

Robert Frawley and Louise Stoney, also of the New York State Council on 
Children and Families, take Chapter XX a step further using the PICECP’s Seamless 
funding and Parental Access Subcommittee as a case study. They describe the state’s 
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efforts to create a seamJess system of child care flmding, which is characterized by: 
funds for child care which follow children to any or all of their providers; consistency 
in rules, regulations, and procedures; an administrative structure which supports 
continuity; and a flexible fiscal management structure. Frawley and Stoney argue that 
federal and state rules and regulations, although often in conflict, often grant states 
considerable flexibility in the management of funding streams. State administrators, 
therefore, do not need to resign themselves to fragmented systems. 

Frawley and Stoney illustrate the inconsistency in federal regulations of states’ 
funding streams for early childhood programs and highlight the potential for 
flexibility. They then describe the work of the Seamless Funding and Parental Access 
Subcommittee and its success in creating a seamless system. It identified the specific 
changes necessary by working closely with the state’s Department of Social Services, 
and developed a seamless funding plan. Frawley and Stoney conclude with a 
discussion of potential state and federal reforms. These include administrative 
centralization at the state level, and changes in state and federal regulations to create 
greater consistency in early childhood programs. 

Improving early childhood programs requires more than systemic reform. 

State and federal early childhood programs affect not only children, but their parents. 

A "two-generatioD" perspective enables administrators and program designers to 
provide quality care for children, and at the same time helps parents become self- 
sufficient and better primary educators of their children. Jean Layzer and Robert St. 
Pierre, of Abt Associates, argue that states must incorporate a two-generation 
perspective in order to make subsidized early childhood programs more effective. In 
their chapter, they describe several states’ programs with a two-generation focus: 
Kentucky’s Parent and Child Education Program; Washington State’s Early Childhood 
Education and Assistance Program; and Minnesota’s Early Childhood Family 
Education Program. They also discuss the program characteristics of the Even Start 
Family Literacy Program and Head Start Family Service Centers. 

Layzer and St. Pierre offer an analysis of the issues involved in designing and 
implementing two-generation programs, based on the model programs listed above. 
Two-generation programs need a case management style which links family members 
to services. Program administrators must assess and take into consideration the 
changing needs of parents, while at the same time ensuring the delivery of high 
quality infant and toddler care and center-based care. Parents should be educated, not 
only in general skills in classroom settings, but in parenting skills in the home. 

Unique services, such as transportatioa, health care assistance, and meals, may also 
need to be provided to parents. Two-generation programs must have appropriate 
definitions of need so as to include as many family members as necessary in a 
program’s target population. The liming of a two-generation program intervention is 
also important, with model programs often beginning one or two years before a child 
enters school. Layzer and St. Pierre conclude that the success of any two-generation 
program lies in getting parents to lake full advantage of services offered. 

Wade Horn addresses the need for a two-generation focus in two of the most 
prominent social programs: Head Start and JOBS. Head Start, designed for 
disadvantaged preschool children, also addresses the needs of Head Start parents by 
developing their parenting skills. The JOBS program, designed to help low-income 
parents achieve self-sufficiency, also includes a child care component. Horn reports 
that coordination between the two programs has become more and more difficult with 
the expansion of Head Start and the onset of welfare reform. There have been efforts 
to coordinate the programs, evidenced by the placement in 1991 of the two programs 
in the same operating division in the Department of Health and Human Services, and 
the subsequent interagency "memorandums of understanding" that outline methods for 
program collaboration. Horn argues, however, that ideological, procedural, and 
administrative barriers remain. 
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Despite these obstacles, some programs have been able to coordinate Head 
Start and JOBS. Horn describes such successful programs in Philadelphia, Eerie 
County, New York, and Massachusetts. He concludes that in order to make 
coordination work, it is important to ensure that there is enough time to: plan the 
coordination effort; allow JOBS and Head Stan Administrators to learn about each 
others" programs; generate a common vision about what the programs will do for 
children and their families; develop a strategy to get parents to work; procure federal 
"seed" money for collaboration efforts; and ensure synchronization of program 
regulations. Horn also recommends that JOBS panicipants be given preference in 
Head Stan. In shon, the programs must both be transformed into truly two- 
generation programs. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Dr. Besharov. And quite 
often when someone comes to introduce, they get trapped down 
there in the panel. If the introducers would like to depart at this 
time, Mrs. Morelia and Mr. Duncan. You are certainly welcome to 
stay. 

Mrs. Morella. I am glad to have been surrounded by two Dougs, 
both living in Montgomery County. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I would like to introduce 
again Helen Blank, director of child care. Children’s Defense Fund, 
Washington, D.C., and the gentlelady is recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR OF CHILD CARE 

AND DEVELOPMENT, CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Blank. From Montgomery County, too. 

We, too, welcome a discussion of consolidation in child care pro- 
grams, but let me take my time to highlight some important things 
to think about as you consolidate. 

Child care is critical to helping children of school age learn. It 
is also critical to help mothers work, and many mothers are not 
getting the help they need. Look at Tabitha Brown in Boca Raton, 

She got into child care subsidy but is now working and earning 
$5.75 an hour as a secretaiy. Her sister takes care of her 3-year- 
old daughter but her sister is going bad*- to work. She is desperate 
because the State has 19,000 children on a waiting list for child 
care and she cannot find any child care assistance. What is she 
talking about? Going on welfare. 

As you look at welfare reform, the one fundamental issue in child 
care, in addition to consolidation, and I think much bi^er, and the 
State officials will tell you, is resources. We have a fragile child 
care system now. There are 35 States with long waiting lists. There 
are 35,000 children on the weiiting list in Texas; there are 4,000 in 
Wisconsin; in California, one in 14 children gets help; 6,000 in 
Pennsylvania. 

Some of these families on the waiting list are so desperate they 
turn to welfare. A mother on the Rhode Island waiting list makes 
$200 a week. Her child care for three children costs $150. She 
writes I don't want to go back on welfare, but I have no choice. 

States have the flexibility to continue mothers and not to make 
disruptions, but they have to decide as a mother finishes her l^ear 
of Transitional Child Care assistance, as she goes off AFDC, do 
they help her or do they help a mother who writes, also in Rhode 
Island, gee, when I heard about this survey and the waiting list, 
I was so excited because I thought I could get my children back and 
go back to work. They are making painful choices and it is not all 
because of the proliferation of child care programs. 

To be successful, welfare reform must do three things: It must 
continue to guarantee child care assistance, if you want mothers 
with very little resources to work. That is an entitlement — ^this is 
a signal not to make people dependent but it is a signal that work 
pays. It must continue that support as a mother moves off welfare 
and is still poor so she can stay independent and we must also pro- 
vide for the resources for the working poor. 
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Build on the framework of the block grant you already have. 
President Bush signed the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant in 1990 and has a very positive framework that helps give 
families choice. First, it ensures that care is healthy and safe. All 
providers have to meet some protections not set by the Federal 
Government but by the States. This helped California to establish 
Trust Line, a system of background checks on all informed provid- 
ers who receive public funds which found that 5 percent of the pro- 
viders had criminal records and 60 percent of those had child abuse 
convictions. 

It is also critical to ensure that there is a supply of affordable 
quality care if more and more mothers will be going to work. We 
do not have enough child care, especially in inner-city communities. 
The Child Care and Development Block Grant helps States by en- 
suring that some funds are reserved to improve quality and expand 
supply. 

Tennessee, a rural State with a largje number of family day care 
providers, was able to use funds to hire more licensors and mon- 
itors to inspect these homes and give them support. Georgia sent 
out vans to train child care providers in rural isolated areas. 

It is also key to ensure that States pay high enough rates to en- 
able parents to have a choice of providers. Before the block CTant 
in Washington State, 60 percent of providers said they would not 
serve poor children because families did not receive high enough 
rates. 

Also, while you consider the block grants, there is an essential 
program that should be maintained. It is key to ensure the nutri- 
tional status of young children through the Child and Adult Care 
Food Progpram; 430,000 in California, 66,000 in Michigan, and 
63,000 in Florida are among those who eat nutritious meals every 
day because of this program. Children are in child care 10 to 12 
hours a day. They get most of their nutrition while they are in 
child care programs. They are in their key developmental years. In- 
fants especially are at great risk. These are the early learning 
years where children develop most of their brain cells. They must 
eat right. 

This program has also provided key support to children in neigh- 
borhood family dav care homes. It encourages providers them to 
come out from undergroimd, where most of them are, to pay their 
taxes, start a small business and receive some training and help. 
They also are visited by umbrella sponsors. Most States do not 
have the resources to visit these homes. Providers also get training 
so they know how to better work with children. This program is a 
very basic bottom line safety net for children. 

Head Start is also an unusual program. Many child care and 
Head Start programs work together. Its framework of comprehen- 
sive services and support to hmp mothers move off welfare must be 
maintained. 

As you make these decisions, just keep two things in mind. You 
have two goals. Welfare reform and helping children enter school 
ready to learn. Remember that every child who enters child care 
in 1995 will be 5 in the year 2000 when they will come to the 
schoolhouse door. President Bush and the Nation’s Governors in 
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1989 in Charlottesville signed a series of education goals. Their 
first goal was that all children enter school ready to learn. 
Chairman CUNNINGHAM. If the gentlelady could wind up. 

Ms. Blank. Look at all your decisions and use two benchmarks: 
Will these decisions help mothers move off welfare and help chil- 
dren entering the schoolnouse door ready to learn. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HELEN BLANK 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

I am Helen Blank, Director of Child Care and Development at the Children’s Defense 
Fund (CDF). CDF welcomes the opportunity to testify today on child care. CDF is a privately 
funded public charity dedicated to providing a strong and effective voice for children, especially 
poor and minority children. 

1 recognize that you have brought us here today as you work on two laudable goals: to 
reform welfare and to streamline federal child care funding. What 1 would like to impress upon 
the committees is that; 

• In order to achieve the primary goal — reforming welfare ~ you must invest 
in child care. Families cannot work and protect their children without it. 

• In order to achieve the secondary goal — streamlining federal child care 
funding — consolidation must huiid upon what works. 

Throughout my testimony today, I would like to share with you the child care experiences 
of several families, and the experiences of many slates struggling to help meet families' need to 
work and care for their children. 

For example, one Wyoming mother, like other mothers who receive help paying for child 
care, shares her delight in having a safe and stimulating place for her children to be cared for and 
supported while she works to keep her family together: 

"In a day care center, there are qualified teachers -- not [a] big sister who lets them do 
whatever they want (as long as she is left alone so she can do her own homework, phone 
calls, etc.). I know what values my children are learning — and it’s really neat to 
pick them up and discover what they have teamed that day. My day care is 
wonderful. The people who work there counsel me also. They helped me understand the 
learning stages of my infants. They helped me understand the personality differences that 
affect relationships with them and myself They suggested healthy outlets for frustration. 
They helped me understand how to discipline..." 

And the frustration and desperation of one Florida mother who wants to be able to work 
and be independent of welfare but cannot find affordable child care also is echoed throughout the 
country: 

A few years ago, Tabitha Brown received welfare money and subsidized day care for her 
daughter. Now the Boca Raton mother is working as a secretary for an agency that 
provides temporary office help. She makes about $5.75 an hour, not enough to pay the 
minimum weekly day care rate of $70 to $80 dollars. The past few months, her sister 
took care of her three-year-old daughter, Lashanta. But recently, her sister got a new job 
and can no longer help. Ms. Brown called a half-dozen day care centers, pleading for 
some help. "There’s no subsidized day care out there for me," she says. "I’m trying 
desperately not to go back on welfare. But I don’t know what’s going to happen." 

Child care is critical to helping parents work, be independent of welfare, and keep their 
children safe. Federal investments in child care can help both of these mothers and the millions 
of mothers they represent. Unfortunately, there are many, many mothers who catmot access help 
paying for child care. Three-quarters of the states now have thousands of parents waiting 
for assistance. These families are struggling to maintain their independence and need safe and 
secure child care for their children so that they can keep their jobs. 
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Current Funding For Child Care Is Sorely Inadequate 

If they are to succeed, welfare reform proposals must recognize this crisis and address the 
fundamental child care problem in this country - a shortage of resources to ensure the safety and 
well-being of children while their parents work. Cutting already inadequate resources while 
proposing that more mothers go to work or participate in training programs would worsen the 
situation and seriously jeopardize the success of any effort to reform welfare. 

Under current tunding levels, our child care system is stretched to the limit. There is a 
tremendous umnet need for child care assistance for working poor families. Thirty-five states and 
the District of Columbia report that they have waiting lists for child care assistance for the 
working poor, and these lists are growing. 

• An official in California reported that, "A child can graduate from high school 
before the patent gets off the [wailing] list." Meanwhile, California is only able 
to serve 14 percent of children eligible for assistance. 

* In Geoifia, the waiting list increased from over 30,000 to 4 1 ,000 between January 
and December of 1994. 

* According to Texas officials: "The wait can be as long as two years; the people 
added today have very little chance of ever being served." Texas had over 35,000 
children on the waiting list for child care as of August, 1994. 

• In Dlinois, there are approximately 20,000 children currently on a waiting list. At 
this point, the only new families actually getting assistance are protective service 
cases. 


Each one of these hundreds of thousands of families waiting for assistance is struggling 
to earn a living in low-wage jobs and to avoid dependence on welfare. They are working long 
hours in minimum-wage jobs and are trying to do a good job raising their children. 

But paying for child care is a major problem for low-wage working parents — low- 
income families who pay for child care are paying a staggering one-ouarter of their income 
on this essential service, in contrast to only five percent paid by upper income families, 
according to recent Census Bureau estimates. The child care assistance currently available to 
some of these modieis has made the difference between welfare and work by allowing them to 
stay in the workforce and remain independent. 

Many parents across the country cannot get any help paying for child care or fmd 
affordable settings, and due to this very real iliumcial burden find themselves being forced onto 
welfare in order to care for their children: 

• When Rhode Island officials interviewed families on the waiting list for child care 
assistance, they found that many mothers were starting to question whether their 
hard work in low-wage jobs paid off for them or their children. One mother 
wrote: "I had to quit work because I earned less than $200 a week and I had to 
pay $150 for [child care for] my three sons and I did not know why I went to 
work. Now, I am applying for AFDC. I would like to be working and be useful, 
rather than sitting here and gening a check that doesn’t cover too much of 
anything." 

And this mother is not an exception ~ 

* At least one in five families that remain on the waiting list in Montgomery 
County, Maryland for a prolonged period end up on welfare, according to a study 
by the Montgomery County Commission on Child Care. 
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Congressional Proposals Should Increase Funds For Child Care 
Not Make It Harder for Working Parents To Access Affordable Child Care 

It is critical to recognize the child care crisis facing families and states today when 
developing plans for welfare reform and child care consolidation. A lack of adequate resources 
has already prevented states from stabilizing the fragile balance that hundreds of thousands of 
working families are trying to maintain. Consolidation alone will not address this problem. 
While consolidation might result in some administrative savings, the savings are not as much as 
might be anticipated given the number of states that have already combined many of the federal 
child care programs. Furthermore, these savings would only address a small part of the existing 
need, and do little to address the additional needs generated by welfare reform. 

The scarcity of child care dollars and demands of welfare reform have already pushed 
states into the difficult position of devoting more and more child care resources to help families 
get off of welfare, and away from those working families who are struggling to keep their jobs 
and stay independent. 

A 1994 study by the Children’s Defense Fund illustrates this graphically: 

• Fifteen states (AK, AZ, AR, CA, CO, FL, HI, IL, MS, MT, NV, NH, NJ, SD, and 
TX) used the Child Care and Development Block Grant (intended to provide help 
to low-income working families) to pay for welfare-related child care because the 
Block grant does not require a state match. Additional states indicated that they 
may need to use Block Grant funds in the future. 

• Eleven states (AK, AZ, DC, FL, MD, MN, MS, RI, SC, WA, and Wl) took state 
child care funds that were helping working families stay off of welfare, and 
reallocated them to families working to get off of welfare. 

• Twenty-five states including DC reported an increase in the proportion of child 
care slots or dollars going to AFDC families rather than the working poor. 

It makes no sense to force states to make the Solomon-like choice between helping 
families get off of welfare versus helping families stay off of welfare in the first place. Welfare 
reform will not work unless both groups of families are helped. Otherwise a revolving door is 
created through which families who are trying to be independent are gradually forced out of the 
labor force and onto welfare — where maybe they can get child care assistance to try to become 
independent again. 

We are very concerned about the likelihood of this happening because current welfare 
reform proposals will exacerbate this already grave situation by: 

• Increasing the need for child care assistance as parents move into the workforce 
and into training programs; and 

• Simultaneously reducing already inadequate federal dollars which pay for child 
care. 

To be effective, welfare reform proposals must meet the challenge of helping both the 
families trying to leave welfare and the families who are only one job away from welfare, it is 
critical to maintain the guarantee that families who are working to get off of welfare can have 
child care assistance to keep their children safe. It is also critical to maintain the guarantee of 
child cafe assistance for families who have just recently left AFDC and are in a vulnerable 
transitional period. Helping families pay for child care and remain financially viable in the first 
year after they leave welfare is critical to their successful transition to independence. Most 
families coming off of welfare earn very low wages, and caimot pay the full cost of child care. 
Proposals to eliminate the guarantee of assistance during this key period would likely result in 
forcing more families back on welfare. If mothers with limited resources are to move off AFDC, 
they must continue to be guaranteed child care assistance. 
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Let me give you an example of how effective Transitional Child Care has been for one 
Illinois mother, and how the lack of working poor child care assistance undercut her successful 
move off of welfare: 

Raising her four children has been difficult for Tracy Martin. She only receives 
occasional financial help from their father who had been abusive in their relationship. 
Tracy has been forced to leave several jobs because of overwhelming child care costs. 
In 1990, she left her part-time job at the Illinois Secretary of State’s office because she 
could not fmd affordable child care and had no child care assistance. After a year on 
AFDC, she went back to work and received help to pay for child care for her two 
youngest children — this help came from Transitional Child Care assistance that is 
currently available to all welfare families as they leave welfare for work. Like other low- 
income mothers, Tracy’s wages did not increase significantly over the year. As her child 
care assistance was about to run out, she sought other help in paying for child care. But, 
no other help was available. The state child care funds for working poor families were 
depleted. Tracy resigned from her job and returned to AFDC. Tracy started work again 
in 1993 at the Secretary of State’s Office. After her 12 months of Transitional Child Care 
assistance ran out again, she tried working two jobs, but after six weeks she just could not 
manage two jobs. She returned to AFDC and as soon as she was eligible for Transitional 
Child Care again, found a job as a telephone operator. 

This story illustrates a situation that will be worsened for many mothers like Tracy if child 
care is not made a priority. Her problem, like that of many other mothers, is not caused by the 
proliferation of federal child care programs, and will not be solved by efforts to consolidate these 
programs. Instead, her problem is directly related to the inadequacy of existing resources. States 
continue to bounce children in and out of child care arrangements although they have the ability 
to continue services. Even state administrators who have successfully brought all the major 
funding streams together and operate them as one program are constantly forced to cut off child 
care assistance for children because of budget limitations. 


Proposals to Consolidate Federal Child Care Funding 
Must Be Built on What Works 

As funding is consolidated, proposals should build upon what works. The Child Care and 
Development Block Grant, a bipartisan bill signed just four years ago by President George Bush, 
has been working successfully for children and families since it began, and is the logical 
framework upon which any child care proposals should be developed. 

The Child Care and Development Block Grant has not only helped thousands of working 
families pay for child care, it has also helped to: 

• Increase the supply of safe, affordable child care options for families, and 

• Improve the safety and quality of child care settings so that children are safe and 
secure while their parents work. 

The Child Care and Development Block Grant has recognized the importance of the safety 
and availability of child care through three key provisions: 

• Ensuring that providers (other than relatives) who receive public funds provide 
care that meets basic health and safety protections that are set by states. This not 
only keeps children safe, but also ensures accountability in that public funds 
cannot be used in illegal or unsafe settings; 

• Making sure that states can expand the supply of safe and affordable care that 
helps families work, by devoting some funds to state efforts to expand supply and 
improve quality. This not only makes sure that child care is available for families 
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who need it, but also means that children are more likely to get the care they need 
to enter school ready to succeed; and 

• Ensuring that rates paid for child care subsidies are adequate to make sure that 
families are able to choose child care that is safe and helps their children develop. 

States have taken advantage of funds from the Block Grant to make some progress on all 
of these issues. For example, low rates dramatically limit the choices of child care available to 
low-income families. Before the passage of the Block Grant, it was very common for providers 
to refuse to serve subsidized children, because state subsidies came nowhere close to covering the 
costs of child care. In a 1990 CDF survey, child care administrators in 36 states reported that 
their reimbursement rates or policies made providers unwilling to serve low-income children. 
The state of Washington stood out in this arena. A 1 986 survey by the Washington Department 
of Social and Health Services found that many providers refused to accept subsidized children. 
Of those who did, 60 percent limited the number of subsidized children they accepted, typically 
because the rates were too low. Since passage of the Block Grant, 40 states have raised 
reimhursement rates to child care providers in order to improve child care quality and to 
encourage caregivers to serve low-income children. This has helped many families, by making 
sure they had child care options that would help their children learn. 

Other investments in strengthening the quality and building the supply of child care have 
also paid off. Child development experts agree that training is one of the most important factors 
affecting the children’s child care experience, in that a caregiver with some training is more likely 
to interact effectively with children, and be able to cope with the competing demands of working 
with many children. In 1989, before the passage of the Block Grant, nearly half of the states 
either made no attempt to train child care workers or provided only minimal assistance to help 
providers who wanted to learn how to better care for children. 

Now, almost every state invests some of its Block Grant funds to expand and 
improve training opportunities for child care providers. This has had an impact on untold 
numbers of children around the country, as states have taken creative approaches to reach out to 
caregivers to help them to improve their skills. States have employed a number of exciting 
strategies — some, for example, have developed new ways to help caregivers serving children in 
areas that are particularly bard to teach: 

• Children in rural areas in Georgia are getting better quality care now, as the state 
is reaching out to local caregivers by bringing trainers in a van to rural child care 
centers for Saturday seminars and evening classes. 

• Idaho has trained its public health nurses so that they too can help hard-to-reach 
providers. 

Other states have made innovative uses of other strategies, such as developing training 
videos, developing intensive training for providers who work with children with special needs, 
and providing basic courses to make sure providers understand the health and safety needs of 
their children. And many states have creatively built upon fragmented existing efforts, using the 
CCDBG funds to coordinate community colleges, vocational schools, and other adult education 
programs to develop a more cost-effective and efficient approach to training. 

Some states have used the funds to make sure that children are in safe child care, by using 
funds to make sure that child care programs meet basic state health and safety protections. 

• For example, Tennessee is a rural slate that relies heavily on family child care 
homes to care for children. The state was able to hire more people not only to 
visit these homes to make sure they were keeping children safe, but also to 
provide support and training to isolated family day care providers throughout the 
state. 
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• California developed an innovative approach to ensuring the safety of children in 
informal caregiving situations through Trustline. This effort has made an 
extraordinary contribution to protecting children. Trustline’s background checks 
on informal caregivers found that 5 percent had criminal records and that 60 
percent of these involved child abuse convictions. 

In addition to beginning to address the need to improve the quality of care for children 
in many states, the Child Care and Development Block Grant has allowed states to take steps to 
address the inadequate supply of child care, a problem in many conununities around the country: 

• A survey, of Illinois AFDC recipients commissioned by the Illinois Department of 
Public Aid found that some low-income areas in the state had little or no licensed 
care, and many of the AFDC parents they surveyed reported transportation 
difficulties in getting their children to and from child care. 

• Numerous studies, including a recent report by the Carnegie Foundation, has found 
that the lack of decent infant and toddler child care is a major problem for 
families in communities across the country. 

Even a small grant or loan can make a significant difference in helping family child care 
providers purchase the cribs, toys and high-chairs necessary to open their doors to families. 
Children all over the United States now have access to child care because states used CCDBG 
funds to expand the supply of child care in areas where the supply was inadequate. For example, 

• Many more children in Ohio and Nebraska now have access to family child care 
homes, because these states used CCDBG funds to provide start-up assistance to 
family child care providers. 

< Similarly, school-age children in Delaware who might have otherwise been caring 
for themselves are now more likely to have a safe place to go after school, since 
the state invested $200,000 in start-up and expansion fimds for school-age child 
care. 

States have undertaken many innovative efforts to address and to improve the quality of 
child care for America’s families, and to improve the supply. These efforts have been 
fundamental to the CCDBG’s success at helping families work. 

If it is to be as effective in helping families work and keeping children safe, any 
consolidation of federal child care funding must maintain the commitment to ensure that children 
whose child care is paid for with federal fimds are in safe and secure child care settings. If 
Congressional welfare reform efforts are to succeed, Congress must ensure that there will be an 
adequate supply of child care available in local communities so that parents can go to work 
without jeopardizing their children. 

Such efforts are essential if parents are to have access to safe places to keep their children. 
And they are more likely to continue if states are ensured that some federal fimds are dedicated 
to improving quality and supply building. If funds are not set-aside to ensure that help is 
available to families to find child care that meets their needs, to create new child care 
opportunities in low-income communities, to train child care providers so that they have the skills 
they need to work with large groups of young children, and to hire the people needed to ensure 
that programs are safe, many states will be driven to invest limited dollars in subsidies only, 
without ensuring that families are able to choose safe care that will help their children enter 
school ready to succeed. 
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The Assurance of Nutritious Meals for Children in Child Care 
Must Be Maintained 

Lastly, we are deeply concerned about proposals to dismantle the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program (CACFP). We must maintain a national commitment to ensuring that children 
receive the nutritious meals they need to thrive in their key early learning years, and maintain the 
efficiency involved in a national approach to providing nutritious food to children in child care 
settings. 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) provides this commitment and is a 
critical component of federal support for child care. The snacks and meals it provides not only 
ensure the healthy development of millions of American children, but also helps working parents 
by taking one more worry off of their shoulders and reducing their child care burden. Because 
parents and child care providers are stretched thin trying to keep children healthy and safe while 
in child care, any proposal that eliminates the assurances provided by CACFP directly threatens 
children’s development, places an even greater financial burden on low-and moderate-income 
families, and limits parents ability to work. 

The program provided essential nutritious meals to over two million children in 1994 - 
including an estimated 230,000 in Califomia, 66,000 in Michigan, 63,000 in Florida and 
145,000 in Texas. These are children who are better off today because their growing bodies 
received the nutrients they needed for healthy development — allowing them to grow well, to 
learn in child care, and to get ready for school. 

It is alarming that the long-held national commitment to ensuring that young children are 
not hungry during a long day in child care could be wiped out at the very same time that even 
more low-income children will need these nutritious meals and snacks. 

The CACFP was designed to be a logical companion to the National School Lunch 
Program, in that it is common sense that children who are well fed in their early childhood 
settings will be much more likely to enter school ready to learn. For many of these children, the 
child care program they attend is their primary source of food; they spend 10-12 hours each day 
in care and receive most of their meals while there. According to Congress’s Select Panel for 
±e Promotion of Child Health, preschool children often receive 75-80 percent of their nutritional 
intake from their child care providers. 

The importance of adequate nutrition for young children cannot be overstated. The recent 
Carnegie Report Startino Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest Children, stresses that 
inadequate nutation in the first years of life can have devastating consequences, as it can 
seriously interfere with brain development which leads to a range of problems including learning 
disabilities and mental retardation. 

The CACFP has been particularly important to children in family child care settings, as 
it not only ensures their good nutrition, but is also linked to improvements in the quality of care 
that children receive. Family child care providers, many of whom are low-income women, often 
work extremely long hours and are very isolated from other adults. Many have little training on 
how to work with a group of children. CACFP has made real differences in the lives of 
providers and the children in their programs. It provides a strong incentive to family child care 
providers to become licensed or registered. This not only gives them access to a range of training 
and support activities, but also helps make sure they leave the underground economy and begin 
to pay taxes. Through umbrella sponsors, family child care providers also receive two to three 
site visits a year. These visits are particularly important, since states with limited resources are 
providing less and less monitoring and support to family child care providers who ctire for as 
many as twelve children. 


In closing, let me reiterate that good child care and nuuition for young children are 
essential to achieve two important goals ~ reforming welfare so that America works, and 
ensuring that our youngest children enter school ready to succeed. Children who enter child care 
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in 1995 will be five in the year 2000. This is the year that President Bush and the nation’s 
governors singled out in 1 989 as the first year that all children would enter school ready to learn. 
If our children are not well-fed and cannot pay attention in their child care settings, they will not 
be able to concentrate or take advantage of the early learning experiences needed to be ready for 
school. If their parents are so desperate that they are forced to place their children in child care 
situations that not only do not prepare their children for school but are also potentially damaging 
to their development, these children will definitely not be ready to take full advantage of their 
early school years. If parents have no choice but to depend on imreliable child care arrangements 
that often fall through, they will have a hard time keeping their Jobs and remaining independent. 
We would urge you to weigh every decision that you make regarding child care against two 
benchmarks: Eloes the decision help America work? And does it help our children succeed? 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Blank. 

I would recognize Tina Davis, a student at Montgomery College 
and parent currently receiving child care subsidies, Takoma Park, 
Md. 

STATEMENT OF TINA DAVIS, STUDENT AT MONTGOMERY 

COLLEGE AND PARENT CURRENTLY RECEIVING CHILD 

CARE SUBSIDY, TAKOMA PARK, MD. 

Ms. Davis. Before I begin I wish to thank this body of Congress 
for allowing me the honor and privilege of speaking before it. 

Chairman Cunningham. Could you speak into the microphone? 

Ms. Davis. When my first child was bom I was a recipient of Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children. I found a job when he was 
9-months-old and discontinued receiving AFDC payments. Three 
years later, during my premancy with my second son, I stopped 
working briefly for medical reasons. When he was born, I went 
back to work. 

In 1984, I got married and soon after our first anniversary I de- 
livered another son. My spouse and I made a mutual decision that 
I would stay home until all the children were in school. This proved 
to be a hea\y burden on him and we decided that I would go back 
to work. I did not want to work the rest of my life as a waitress. 
I worked for places where I could be trained. I found the Far 
Southeast and Chamberlain Career Development Centers. There I 
learned to tTOe and to use computers. I took the Civil Service 
exam, passed it, and was hired by the Federal Government. 

Sadly, our marriage did not work and I was left to raise three 
sons on my own. This task I undertook with love and compassion 
for my sons. I refused to have them be deprived of their basic 
needs. I found Working Parents Assistance Program. This program 
has been a blessing. 

It is run by people that really care about me and my children. 
They have helped me to receive child support from my son’s father 
and the family service workers have encouraged me to continue to 
work toward my personal goal of getting a college degree. 

The goals at WPA are the same as mine, to oecome totally self- 
sufficient and to receive child support. In order to obtain these 
goals, WPA requires that the parent prove that they are actively 
seeking child support from the absent parent, to prove their in- 
come, and to provide their school and registration paperwork. 

WPA also requires that we go through a recertification process 
every 6 months. A lot of people complain that the rules are hard 
at WPA but I think they are very fair. WPA has a child care advi- 
sory committee that is voluntary. The parents and child care pro- 
viders meet and discuss problems and solutions to problems in the 
child care arena. 

The WPA voucher system of payment for child care, they use 
that payment program. The child care providers are more apt to ac- 
cept this form of payment because they realize that they will be 
paid in a timely manner; that with these vouchers the parents 
have, they can negotiate the price of the child care with the child 
care providers. The parents are able to go to work realizing that 
they have found affordable, licensed, quality child care and that 
this benefits the parents because they do not have to worry about 
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the safety of their children. It benefits their employers because it 
increases their productivity on the job. 

In this program, the child care provider must be licensed. Family 
members are not allowed to be child caice providers unless there 
are extenuating circumstance. The parents and the providers sign 
a statement of responsibility which outlines the responsibilities of 
both parties. 

I would be remiss if I did not thank some of my friends who have 
helped me and encouraged me to do better. And they are Ann 
Michel, Nancy Lawrence and Judy Rosenthal. It has taken deter- 
mination and tenacity for me to achieve my goals. My beloved 
mother proved, by doing, that welfare did not have to be a way of 
life. 

In May 1996 I will graduate with an associate’s degree in com- 
puter applications and a certificate of completion in technical writ- 
ing from Montgomery College. The WPA Program and the support 
of my family and friends have been instrumental in helping me to 
achieve my goals. For this I thank them from the bottom of my 
heart. 

With more programs modeled after WPA, we will hear more suc- 
cess stories such as mine and many more people will choose self- 
sufficiency over dependency on welfare. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Davis. 

And Debbie Shepard, director, WPA, Department of Family Re- 
sources Montgomery County, Rockville, Maryland. And I didn’t 
slight you. Even as the chairman I have a script up here I have 
to follow. So the gentlelady is recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH SHEPARD, DIRECTOR, WORKING 

PARENTS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OP FAMILY 

RESOURCES, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ROCKVILLE, MD. 

Ms. Shepard. I apologize, but it is nice to meet you all again. 

I am here this morning to talk about WPA, the Working Parents 
Assistance Program. It is a local program totally funded ny Mont- 
gomery County that provides child care subsidies to working par- 
ents so they are enabled to continue working. WPA goals are to 
promote family independence throi^h economic self-sufficiency. 

I am very proud to testify today about this local county program 
which we believe is a strong example of how local innovation can 
improve services. Our program emphasizes investing in working 
parents, providing them with child care services they need to sta- 
bilize employment, and to move toward self-sufficiency. At the 
same time, we empower families to pursue all avenues of income 
that will help them so they can become self-sufficient. 

Our statistics demonstrate this. Sixty-six percent of our families’ 
need for subsidies decreases every 6 months, which demonstrates 
they are moving toward self-sufficiency. In fiscal year 1994, WPA’s 
families paid over $2 million in taxes and contributed to the local. 
State and Federal economy. 

WPA is innovative in several respects. Eligible families are is- 
sued vouchers and are able to shop for licensed child care. Subsidy 
levels are calculated annually and are based on both the cost of liv- 
ing and the cost of child care in Montgomery County. We feel both 
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parents are responsible for their children. Therefore, custodial par- 
ents must pursue child support. 

Currently, 89 percent of our parents are pursuing or receiving 
child support at an average of $327 a month. In comparison, in the 
State of Maryland the average per child support received per fam- 
ily is $267. Child support is a vital part of single parents becoming 
economically self-sufficient. 

The Working Parents Assistance Program was designed to meet 
local needs by being flexible and yet recognizi^ both parents are 
responsible for their child’s financial support. Currently, in Mary- 
land, there is a child care crisis. Despite the fact that both the 
State and county invested significant dollars to supplement the 
thousands and millions we are receiving from the Federal Govern- 
ment, there are fewer dollars for working parents. That is because 
the number of AFDC recipients is increasing and the dollars for 
child care subsidies are being used for AFDC mmilies. 

What this has created in Montgomery County is that currently 
we have 1,400 working families on a waiting list, waiting for child 
care subsidies. We do know what is happening to some of these 
families. Their options are to choose unlicensed, unsafe child care, 
to leave very small children alone at home, or to go on welfare. 

One example of this is recently I received a call from a manager 
of a mall in this area. He was calling because a 4-year-old child 
was left on a bench 8 hours a day every day outside a store in his 
mall. The reason why? Mom worked inside that store. What are 
her options, he asked? Her option is welfare, and that is her only 
option right now. 

I would like to take this time to point out the orange self- 
sufficiency booklet which we brought today in which our commis- 
sion analyzed and compared self-sufficiency and welfare. What they 
determined was that the average savings of a WPA family versus 
an AFDC family in Montgomery County is $16,668 a year, "rhat is 
a savings to the taxpayer. This figure does not include what a 
working poor family would be contributing to taxes. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share with you my experience 
today with what I believe is one of the truly first welfare reform 
programs in the country. If you have any additional questions, 
please feel free to call me. In WPA we firmly believe that parents 
should be taxpayers not tax users. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows. An attachment will be kept in 
the committee files.] 
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DEBORAH SHEPARD TESTIMONY - February 3, 1995 

Good morning. My name is Debbie Shepard and I am the Director 
of the Working Parents Assistance Program of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. The Working Parents Assistance Program (WFA) is a 
Montgomery County funded child care program that provides subsidies 
to eligible single and two parent families enabling these parents 
to continue to work. WPA' s goal Is to promote family independence 
through economic self-sufficiency. 

We are proud to testify today about our local County program, 
which we believe is a strong example of how local Innovation can 
improve services. Our program emphasizes Investing in working 
families, providing them with child care services they need to 
stabilize employment and move towards self-sufficiency. At the 
same time, we empower families to pursue all avenues of Income that 
will help them become self-sufficient. Our statistics demonstrate 
the success of our program, l.e. 66% of our families need for 
subsidies decreases every six months proving that they are moving 
toward self-sufficiency. In FY94, WPA families paid over 
$2,000,000 in taxes, adding to the local, state and federal 
economy. 

WPA is Innovative in several respects: 

a Eligible families are Issued vouchers for child care 
costs . 

e Subsidy levels are calculated annually on both the cost 
of living and the cost of child care In Montgomery 
County . 

e Both parents are responsible for their children and 
therefore, the custodial parents must pursue child 
support. Currently 89% of our parents are pursuing or 
receiving child support at an average of $327 per month. 
As a comparison, the Maryland average child support 
collection is $267 per month. Child support is a vital 
part of single parents becoming economically self- 
sufficient . 

The Working Parents Assistance Program is a local program 
which has been designed to meet local needs by being flexible and 
yet recognizing that both parents are responsible for their 
childrens' financial support. 

We have a statewide child care crisis in Maryland. Despite 
the fact that both the state and the county invest significant 
dollars to supplement federal child care help, our programs cannot 
help thousands of children whose parents need child care to work. 
Fewer dollars were available for working poor parents because of 
the increasing numbers of AFDC parents who are entitled to child 
care subsidies. This has created a long wait for help for working 
parents who are eligible for our program. Several years ago, our 
county was able to help each family that asked for help and met our 
guidelines. Now the County has a waiting list of over 1400 
families. We know that families on our waiting list for child care 
subsidies may be forced to put their children at risk as they 
struggle to work to support themselves. Many use unsafe, 
unlicensed care or leave their small children alone. Recently I 
received a call from a manager of a mall who reported that a four 
year old was left on a bench in front of a store while his mother 
worked eight hours a day. Her only other option was welfare. 
Please take the time to review our self-sufficiency booklet which 
talks about the savings of child care subsidies versus welfare. We 
foxind that the average savings of a WPA family versus an AFDC 
family was $16,668 per year. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share with you my experience 
with one of the first true welfare reform programs in the country. 
If you have additional questions please feel free to call me at 
301-217-1168. Remember, WPA allows parents to be tax payers not 
tax users I 

At this time I would like to introduce Tina Davis, a WPA 
parent who also was on welfare, to share her experiences with you 
regarding welfare versus self-sufficiency achieved through child 
care subsidies and child support. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Shepherd. 

I would recognize Karen Hi^smith, acting director, Division of 
Family Development, New Jersey Department of Human Services, 
Trenton, N.J. 

Ms. Highsmith. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN HIGHSMrm, ACTING DIRECTOR, 

DIVISION OF FAMILY DEVELOPMENT, NEW JERSEY 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES, TRENTON, N.J. 

Ms. Highsmith. Thank you. I am very pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to testify on a subject which is of great importance to New 
Jersey: Child care vouchers. I am particularly ratified that the 
two committees which have jurisdiction over child care are having 
a joint hearing on this important matter. Your leadership and will- 
ingness to woA together to develop a more consistent, rational and 
eftective national child care poliiy is greatly appreciated. 

The New Jersey Department of Human Services has a long his- 
tory of using vouchers and much information on their success. We 
first began to pilot vouchers in 1982, in a small program funded 
through a grant from the Federal Government. Then, in 1986, dur- 
ing the planning process for our first welfare reform program, 
REACH, we made the decision to institute a major mainframe 
automated voucher system which would generate vouchers, pay 
providers and, at the same time, be linked to the parents’ satisfac- 
toiy participation in our welfare program. 

The REACH Program was later changed slightly to incorporate 
the JOBS Program. Then, in 1992, we institute the Family Devel- 
opment JOBS Program under another Federal waiver. Throughout 
this time period, which spans from 1987 to the present, we pro- 
vided voucher child care services to many children. In fact, just 
since the inception of our Family Development Program in 1992, 
through December 1994, over 84,000 children have utilized child 
care vouchers through this system. 

When funds were made available through title FV-A At-Risk 
Child Care Program and CCDBG, (he Child Care and Development 
Block Grant, we welcomed this change and viewed it as a great op- 
portunity to expand vouchers to a broader community beyond the 
welfare population. We also used (he opportunity to design a very 
user friendly PC voucher system for both parents and providers, 
learning from the difficulties we had encountered in our mainframe 
voucher program. We did not build upon the existing mainframe 
voucher structure but used the lessons learned in that system to 
create a new community-based child care voucher program which 
we call New Jersey Cares for Kids. 

This program combines the CCDBG 75 percent funds and the 
title IV-A at-risk funds into one program made available to income 
eligible parents at the local county level. The program is operated 
by our focal child care resource and referral agencies, which, for 
the most part, are private nonprofits. The child care resource and 
referral agencies through our seamless child care system take child 
care applications, certify them through the use of our new auto- 
mated system, CARES, help parents find child care placements 
when needed, review completed vouchers when they have been 
signed by both parents and providers, and cut the checks to pay 
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providers prospectively as long as they submit completed vouchers 
in a timely fashion. 

We have invested so heavily in vouchers because we believe they 
are the most effective mechanism to empower parents. In fact, the 
voucher program is so popular that we have a waiting list of ap- 
proximately 12,000 children seeking admission into New Jersey 
Cares for Kids, even though the program was only publicized dur- 
ing its initial week of startup. Had we advertised beyond that 
point, we expect that the waiting list would be significantly great- 
er. To date, almost 27,000 children have received services through 
our NJCK Program. 

As you can see, there is a much greater need for subsidized child 
care services in New Jersey than there are funds and resources to 
provide these services. In addition, there are approximately 12,000 
children on waiting lists in our contracted child care programs 
which we provide with social services block grant funds. 

We believe that vouchers empower parents to make their own de- 
cisions and that their choices are not just limited to where they 
live, or in proximity to a school or training program. With vouch- 
ers, parents are free to select the type of care they want for their 
children and to choose a location that meets their unique needs. 
However, we want to point out that vouchers really only work ef- 
fectively if child care is out there to be selected and proper safe- 
guards to protect children are in place to ensure at least a mini- 
mum level of quality. 

We believe that in order to offer parents a true choice in our 
State, we need to maintain our dual system of contracts and vouch- 
ers. While we are likely to invest any new funds in our voucher 
program to continue to provide access for those parents who for so 
long were denied needed subsidies, we also clearly know that we 
cannot afford to dismantle the center-based contracted slot system 
we have had in place for two decades, because these programs are 
located primarily in our inner cities and our rural areas. 

In our opinion, quality child care choices would not be available 
to parents in these areas if we converted all of our contracts into 
full voucher systems, as some States have done. 

Chairman Cunningham. If the gentlelady could wrap up. 

Ms. Highsmith. Yes. We would also like to emphasize that it is 
important to New Jersey that title IV-A guarantee child care for 
participants who need it, in order to require the individual’s par- 
ticipation in the work program or training program, remain in 
place, instead of having the only opportimity for them to be at the 
expense of other low-income working families. We believe that child 
care subsidies are important for the working poor who have man- 
aged to avoid the involvement with the welfare system, and we 
would like to ensure that both opportunities are provided for all 
levels of people participating in our programs. 

I would like to just thank you for the opportunity to share our 
experiences in New Jersey and to provide our support for the con- 
tinuation of voucher programs because they really do meet the 
unique child care needs of our diverse citizens. 

[TTie prepared statement follows:] 
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UiriTBD STMBS BOOSE OF REPSBSBETATIVBS 
COMMITTEE OM BCOMOKIC ABD EDOCATIOV OPPORTDHITY 
S O BCOM C TTBE OM BASZ.T CBILDBOOD 
EATS AHD MBAHS COMIITTEB 


TESTINOMT OM HBE JSRSET'S CBILD CAKE PROGRAM 


KAREM RIGHSMITE« ACTIHG DIRECTOR 
MEM JERSET DZVISIGV OF FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
F^ruaxy 3« 1995 


I am very pleased to have the opportunity to testify on a topic which 
is of great in^ortance to New Jersey- -child care vouchers. I am 
particularly gratified that the t%fo cocnmittees which have jurisdiction 
over child care are having a joint hearing on this in^ortant matter. 
Your leadership and willingness to work together to develop a more 
consistent, rational and effective national child care policy is 
greatly appreciated. 

The New Jersey Department of Human Services has a long history of 
using vouchers and onich iaformation on their success. We first began 
to pilot vouchers in 1982 in a small program funded through a grant 
from the federal government. 

Then in 1986 during the planning process for our first major welfare 
reform program, REACH, we made the decision to institute a major 
mainframe automated voucher system which could generate vouchers, pay 
providers and at the same time be linked to the parent's satisfactory 
participation in our welfare reform program. 

The REACH program was later changed slightly to incorporate the JOBS 
program; then in 1992 we instituted the Family Development/JOBS 
program under another federal waiver. Throughout this time period 
which spans from 1987 to the present, we provided voucher child care 
services to many children. In fact, just since the inception of our 
Family Development Program in 1992 through December 1994 over 84,000 
children have utilized child care vouchers through this system. 
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When funds were made available through the Title IV-A At-Risk (ARCC) 
child care program and the Child Care and Development Block Grant 
(CCDBG) , we welcomed this change and viewed it as a great opportunity 
to expand vouchers to a broader community beyond the welfare 
population. 

We also used this opportunity to design a very user-friendly PC-based 
voucher system for both parents and providers, learning from the 
difficulties we had encountered in our mainframe voucher program. 

We did not build upon the existing mainframe voucher structure, but 
used the lessons learned in that system to create a new community- 
based child care voucher program which we call New Jersey Cares For 
Kids (NJCK) . 

This program combines the CCDBG 75 percent funds with the Title IV-A 
At-Risk funds into one program made available to income eligible 
parents at the local county level. The program is operated by our 
local Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies (CCR&R) which for the 
most part are private non-profits. 

The CCR&Rs through our seamless child care system: take child care 
applications; certify them through the use of a new automated system 
called CARES; help parents find child care placements when needed, 
review completed vouchers which have been signed by both parents and 
providers and cut the checks to pay providers prospectively as long as 
they submit completed vouchers in a timely fashion. 

We have invested so heavily in vouchers, because we believe they are 
the most effective mechanism to es^ower parents. In fact, the voucher 
prograun is so popular that we have a waiting list of approximately 
12,000 children seeking admission into NJCK, eventhough the program 
was only publicized during its initial week of start-up. 

Had we advertised beyond that point, we expect that waiting lists 
would be significantly greater. To date almost 27,000 children have 
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received services through the NJCK program. As you can see, there is 
a much greater need for subsidized child care in New Jersey than there 
are funds and/or resources to provide these services . 

In addition, there are approximately 12,000 children on the waiting 
lists for our contracted center slots which we provide with Social 
Services Block Grant (SSBG) funds. 

We believe vouchers eof>ower parents because they no longer have to be 
denied child care subsidies just because they do not live, work or 
attend school/training in close proximity to one of our contracted 
centers. With vouchers parents are free to select the type of care 
they want for their children and to choose a location which meets 
their unique needs. 

However, I would like to point out that vouchers really only work 
effectively if the child care is out there to be selected and proper 
safeguards to protect children are in place to ensure at least a 
minimum level of quality. We believe that in order to offer parents a 
true choice in our state, we need to maintain our dual system of 
contracts and vouchers. 

While we are likely to invest any new funds in our voucher program to 
continue to provide access for those parents who for so long were 
denied needed subsidies, we also clearly know that we cannot afford to 
dismantle the center-based contracted slot system we have had in place 
for two decades, because these programs are located primarily in our 
inner- cities and in our rural areas. In our opinion quality child 
care choices would not be available to parents in these areas if we 
converted all our contracts into a full voucher system as some other 
states have done. 

Eventhough we had to work with two different sets of regulations and 
requirements, we managed to develop a system which really works for 
families. However, had the Child Care and Development Block Grant and 
the Title IV-A At-Risk program been ccxnbined into one grant with one 
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sec of standards, compliance issues, etc. it would have been much 
easier to design, implement and operate our program. We believe that 
block grants can be designed to be both comprehensive and user- 
friendly to the states. 

Our concerns basically relate to the genuine needs of the low income 
fcimilies on current waiting lists for our existing child care subsidy 
programs which are not related to the welfare system. Since needs are 
so great in these programs, it is in^ortant that funding to support 
them not be reduced. A reduction would likely eliminate services to a 
corresponding number of low income working families. 

However, in welfare reform, we also must have timely access to 
guaranteed child care for a participant who needs it in order to 
require that individual's participation in either a work or training 
program. The magnitude of the need for subsidized child care in 
general is widespread among New Jersey’s working poor and near-poor 
populations. Yet, we have a strong commitment to help those on AFDC 
to extricate themselves from that system at the earliest possible 
time. 

In this way the JOBS' child care guarantee can be continued, but not 
be perceived as having done so on the backs of the working poor who 
have managed thus far to avoid involvement with the welfare system. 

Before closing my remarks, I would like to take the time to share part 
of a letter received from a parent in our subsidy program. We have 
received countless similar letters from those in NJCK, as well as from 
those who have gone through our welfare reform program. This 
particular letter is from a 20 year old single mother: 

"Last year I applied for your childcare assistance program 
and was accepted. I must say that since then I have put 
some of my financial difficulties back into perspective. As 
you know childcare is most important or in fact mandatory to 
a working mother. It is also (for me) the second most 
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e^ensive bill I have (rent being the first) . At a time 
when parents are being put in the public eye and in some 
cases arrested for leaving their children alone because they 
can not find affordable child care, I am pleased to say 
Thanks to your program. I do not have that problem because 
my childcare is now affordcible. ... This is a fabulous 
progrcun and has been a great help to me (more than words can 
say) . I hope you will continue this program so that it 
might help other working mothers like myself..." 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to share 
experiences in New Jersey and to provide our support for 
continuation of voucher programs because they really do meet 
unique child care needs of our diverse citizens. 


our 

the 

the 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. And for the new members 
that have come in, we have a 4-minute green light and 1 minute 
gold light, and if the question goes into the gold light, the panelist 
will have 1 minute to wrap up on the red light and then I will 
throw the gavel. We do have another panel after this. 

We thank all of you. 

Ms. Highsmith, I would say we just listened to testimony before 
the Governors, and the State of New Jersey, they brought up an 
interesting statistic. They did a study on records of AFDC. The 
Governor of New Jersey made the statement that when they cross- 
check those on the APDC in New Jersey, 30 percent of those folks 
were also drawing AFDC from New York and they did not even 
change their Social Security number. And we are trying to elimi- 
nate that type of corruption. 

I only have two questions and then I will go to my friend Mr. 
Kildee, from Michigan. 

Ms. Blank, on the severe needs of the problems that we are talk- 
ing about, broken homes and families, does the Children’s Defense 
Fund try to keep families together; and with what activities? And, 
second, do you promote marriage counseling within the program 
and support reducing taxes to take care of some of these middle- 
class families? 

Ms. Blank. The Children’s Defense Fund has a long history of 
working on helping to keep families together because we believe 
that children are best with their parents in stable families. 

Chairman Cunningham. Do you have any activity that helps, 
such as counseling? 

Ms. Blank. We do not do any counseling. We work with States 
and local communities that do that. Mary Lee Ellen, who is actu- 
ally here and who is an expert in child welfare and family support, 
could talk to you more about that after the hearing. 

Could you repeat your tax question? 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Many of us contend that part of the 
problem is that the teixes on the middle class keep people from ac- 
tually having the money to get the child care and to get off welfare 
and those kinds of things. For small businesses, it costs jobs so 
they cannot go to work. The minimum wage is another problem. 

But would you support reducing the tax on the middle class to 
give them more money in their pocket to provide for these kinds 
of things? 

Ms. Blank. Well, it is complicated. Because a lot of parents, the 
parents we talk about, the parents on the wmting lists, most States 
have cut eligibility. Many of those parents have no tax liability. 
This committee was very instrumental in cutting tax liability, I be- 
lieve that it was under Senator Packwood in 1986, and, as a result, 
some of these low income stru^ling families who cannot pay for 
care do not have tax liability. So cutting taxes will not make a 
huge difference to them. Their earned income credit may go up a 
litue. 

They have such tight budgets. Poor families pay an average of 
27 percent of their budget for child care, where other families pay 
only about 6 percent. 
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We also provide middle-class families help in paying for child 
care already through the dependent care tax credit, vmich gives 
them a little extra boost, as well. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Well, one of the problems we have is 
that when you get a divorce you are htindled differently under our 
Tax Codes, and quite often, as we have heard in testimony, some- 
one is thrown into a system, like Ms. Davis, with three children, 
and all of a sudden their tax burden is actually higher than when 
they were married. 

The point is we do not have an incentive for people to get off wel- 
fare, and I think part of that is, first, to provide a job; second, is 
that when they are working, and they have to pay for these other 
extras, transportation, clothing and so on— this gentleman would 
support not taking that portion of AFDC away from them so that 
they can provide for child care; and, at the same time, I know in 
the military, we have thousands of our petty officers on food 
stamps. It is that bad. 

And those people, the taxes that they pay, the position of this 
chairman is that vmder WIC, I want to maintain the same nutri- 
tional standards. Head Start works in California, so does WIC. And 
with regard to nutrition, I think if we separate that from what we 
are talking about in the welfare programs, then we will not kill the 
school lunch programs and the school breakfast programs. That is 
the general direction that I know many of us want to go. 

Ms. Blank. I agree with you about nutrition. I hope you recog- 
nize that the Child Care Food Program is the precursor to school 
lunch. If the children do not eat well in child care you are going 
to have to give them a real big lunch. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. I understand and I thank the 
gentlelady. 

I recognize my good friend from Michigan, Dale Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Helen, a question to you. What efforts do you think 
the States are likely to take if child care programs are consolidated 
at the present level of spending? What efforts do you think they are 
likely to make to ensure that families have help in paying for child 
care and that children receive a decent quality of child care? 

What are your prognostications if that were to take place? 

Ms. Biai^. Well, we strongly support consolidation. It makes 
sense to put many of those programs together, but we still think 
the biggest issue is resources. iGid if they are consolidated at the 
current level, I believe that States are going to have a veiy hard 
time. 

You just heard about the New Jersey and the Maryland waiting 
lists. I talked about the other waiting lists in other States as well. 
Michigan serves a fraction of the children who need help. States 
are under a lot of pressure. There are alarming signals about what 
might happen. 

For example, Michigan had the freedom and flexibility to get 
more Federal money to serve the working poor through the At-Risk 
Program under this committee’s jurisdiction for 4 V 2 years and did 
not use that full amount of, I think it was almost $12 to $13 mil- 
lion until this year. Many States, when we passed Federal legisla- 
tion in 1990, even though there was language that they had to 
maintain their effort, cut nack their State efforts. 
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So it is hard to say. These waiting lists have mushroomed. States 
have not increased their investment as the need has grown over 
the last few years. 

Will they keep children safe? I hope so. The language in the 
block grant which required States to have minimum protection, 
and they were very minimal, all that we are trying to do is to en- 
sure that children are not in dangerous situations, really helped 
many States for family day care providers. In some States, such as 
South Dakota, this involved providers who cared for as many as 12 
children. States were able to put in place simple things like a 
checklist for parents that providers could look at together. 

I think without some essential accountability, mven the pres- 
sures, they may be forced to move back. Before the block grant, 
about hall the States did not invest in training for child care pro- 
viders. TVaining can make a big difference. It can help a family day 
care provider to know that if you do not shake a baby, you may 
not have shaken baby syndrome, which can kill a baby. Very sim- 
ple things. 

But States did not choose to invest the money in training. Now 
they all do. But if they have enormous pressure, with so many fam- 
ilies moving off welfare to work, in an already beleaguered system, 
they will be tempted to say let us put whatever monev there is in 
subsidies, and make those subsidies, to be frank, as cheap as pos- 
sible. This will severely restrict parents’ choice of providers. 'They 
will say that we cannot afford training, we cannot afford programs 
like resource and referral that helps families find care, let us cut 
back on those protections because we are being swamped. And that 
is why you want to consider when you design a block grant about 
taking some minimum pieces in the current Child Care and Devel- 
opment Block Grant to Kelp ensure that does not happen. 

Mr. Kildee. We do encourage the training of child care workers, 
but the pay for child care workers is very, very low. The people 
working at the National Zoo, that care for the animals out there, 
make far more than people who take care of our children in child 
care. We train somebody, the pay is so low, what is the turnover 
rate in child care? It is very hi^, I would think. 

Ms. Blank. The turnover rate in child care is over 25 percent. 
And it is an interesting point. My cab ride on the way over here, 
there were five of us in the cab, cost $5.25, which is about what 
a child care worker gets paid in an hour. It is a real problem be- 
cause young children, especially from households with a lot of dis- 
ruption, need the security and continuity of stable care mving. And 
what we have is tremendous discontinuity because workers do not 
stay in child care for very long. 

I once had a mother write to say that Johnny loves his child care 
program, but he gets a little upset every Sunday because he doesn’t 
know who his teacher is going to be on Monday morning. It is a 
big issue. 

Mr. Kildee. 'Thank you very much, Helen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I know when I sit on a 
panel and there is a chairman, I quite often wonder where I am 
in the line, and what I will try to do is to announce an on deck 
position next. 
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I am going to recognize Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. Stark is on 
deck. 

Mr. Stark. I am out of order in my seating arrangement, Mr. 
Chairman. I would yield to Mr. Miller. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Well, I am going to recognize Mr. 
Greenwood, and I was saying you are on deck next. The minority 
gave me a list of who came when, and that is how I will recognize 
in that order. 

I would recognize Mr. Greenwood from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome panel 
members. There was some discussion today, led I think largely by 
Mr. Levin, but others on the issue of the availability of child care, 
while we are at the same time trying to move AFDC recipients into 
workfare programs or into work. 

I think the assumption was that this was a zero sum game; that 
if you have x number of women who are home with their preschool 
children and you were to move them into the world of work, that 
all of a sudden all of their children become in need of day care, and 
where in the heck are we going to get all those day care providers. 

This is offered not as a concrete proposal but just a thought that 
I would like some reflection upon. If you have a community with 
20, let’s say, single mothers with an average of 2 preschool children 
at home and the encouragement is at some point after 2 years 
under the bill that they need to be involved in some kind of a 
workfare program, to the extent that at least half of them are capa- 
ble and would pass background checks and could provide day care 
themselves, could become day care workers and so that their 
workfare might involve reporting to the local church or the local 
community center to provide, to be day care workers, child care 
workers, they might bring their 2 children and then also be respon- 
sible to care for the 2 children of one of their neighbors. 

You would have 20 families, 40 children. If 10 of those women, 
as their workfare program, were child care workers, that would 
free 10 more up to go out and look for private sector employment. 
I say this, advising I am not suggesting out of 20 women 10 will 
be perfectly qualified to do this, but they are in fact mothers or 
they would not be in the program, and we have not taken their 
children away from them, so we are assuming that they are capa- 
ble of providing child care in their own home. Is there some reason 
to believe that that cannot be part of this process? 

Let me ask Dr. Besharov and then Helen Blank. 

Mr. Besharov. Well, there is an underlying point that you are 
making that I would like to emphasize first and then answer your 
specific question. And that is the amount of child care needed in 
a welfare reform regime is infinitely expandable, which is to say it 
will depend on how you write the rules; How much child care you 
require and how expensive you require it will be. 

You can choose to require a Head Start-like program and spend 
$9,000 or $10,000 per child per year, or you can cash out the bene- 
fit, as a number of States have done, and spend much less than 
that and see no difference in the quality of the care as opposed to 
the child development. So a lot of the cost here depends on what 
you either require the States to do or allow them to do. 
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On the specific point you make, yes, as we look for things to have 
the welfare mothers do, either in their job training or in their pub- 
lic service jobs, child care has to be high on that list. Now, it is 
not going to be easy and it will be complicated to arrange, but 
when you talk to people in the communities about the things those 
mothers might best do — as an entry level job — child care is always 
high on that list. 

Mr. Greenwood. Ms. Blank. 

Ms. Blank. Yes, it is possible. There are just a couple of notes 
of caution. It does not work for every mother. It is a very hard job, 
10, 12 hours a day, real stressful. Imagine being with five 4-year- 
olds that long and not everybody is cut out to be a family child care 
provider. 

The other issue to look for is whether this is a job. If you are 
looking at it as income replacement you run into a few problems, 
not just the low wages, but more — I was working with the Y in 
Philadelphia, and they had done a neat program and trained 27 
women. 

Well, these women depended on the other low-income women in 
their community to pay them to earn a living. And the voucher pro- 
gram in Philadelphia run by the local management agency was fro- 
zen. The Y didn’t know what to do because it had these 27 women 
with no one coming to their doors. 

It is complicated in terms of the viability of family day care as 
income in a community where people do not have a lot to pay for 
day care. But it is reasonable to think about some way of looking 
at this. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you for your comments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank the gentlela^. And at this time 
I will recognize Mr. Stark, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Stark. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately when the distinguished 
panel was testifying, I was at the Joint Economic Committee find- 
ing out how an increase in the minimum wage would help a great 
number of the people that we are concerned about today. And as 
I did not have the opportunity to hear this distin^shed panel, I 
am just catching up on their written testimony ana I would like to 
yield at this time to Mr. Levin. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. Levin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Levin. 'Thank you. Let me ask Helen Blank and Dr. 
Besharov to describe the differences between your two positions. 

Mr. Besharov. You mean does the CDF agree there should be 
a block grant; that the current system is a mess and that you 
ought to fix it? 

I want to say when you talk to child care providers around this 
country, whether they will say it publicly or not, they would like 
the system fixed. Regardless of whether you put more money in it, 
gentlemen and gentleladies, fix the system. 

Mr. Levin. I think there is agreement the system is not working 
very well, but where we go from here, whether there should be a 
provision of Federal resources, whether block granting is tied into 
the end of the entitlement provision or not, what is the line be- 
tween the two of you? 
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Ms. Blank. We may differ on some issues. We support some type 
of child care block grant. There is no reason not to put the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant and some other child care pro- 
grams together. We work with many States and we agree that the 
proliferation of programs is one part of the problem, hut what the 
State officials across the country tell us their real problem is, and 
we talk to them all the time, that the fundamental problem is what 
I said before, a lack of resources. 

Do you help the mother who has been on and off welfare and yet 
goes back to welfare in order to get Transitional Child Care assist- 
ance and give her more help, or do you give a mother that makes 
$6 an hour, who was on welfare 2 years ago and who is on the 
waiting list in Illinois for help? Some States choose policies which 
result in discontinuity for children not just because of program 
rules. States do not pay a mother when she finishes her training 
and when she looks for a job. Not because they cannot, but because 
it is cheaper for them not to. 

It is absolutely true we should put programs together, but if you 
put them together and do not add resources to this very fragile sys- 
tem, children will suffer. I think it does make sense to retain an 
entitlement as mothers work and they are on welfare because I 
think it will help them work. 

I think it makes sense to maintain a floor for nutrition for chil- 
dren who eat. When you are talking about the years when their 
brain cells develop. We have an efficient Federal system so the food 
companies do not have to make 50 different kinds of fruit cups to 
satisfy national nutrition requirements, they can make 1. Food pro- 
grams work. It makes sense when children are in their key early 
years to ensure they are well fed. 

So I guess we would maintain certain key entitlements, but we 
would put programs together. We think they should have the same 
rules. We think States should have a lot of flexibility, but there 
should be certain key protections when you give out Federal 
money. 

We think child care is primarily State-driven now. The Head 
Start FVogram is an unusual program with a lot of local flexibility. 
It was passed last year, reauthorized last year with bipartisan sup- 
port, the members of this committee supported it. It helps mothers 
move off welfare. Over 30 percent of the staff are parents of cur- 
rent or former students, and it gives children something unusual, 
so I would not suggest tampering with Head Start at this point in 
time. Many Head Start and child care programs work well to- 
gether. We are actually doing a book on their collaborations. 

Mr. Besharov. First, at a time when the President is proposing 
slashing domestic spending, the Democratic President, it is a diver- 
sion to talk about putting more money into child care. You can talk 
about it all you want, but I don’t think it will do any good. I am 
an amateur at this. This Confess is not going to increase funding. 
So that is a diversion in this discussion, in my opinion. 

Second, I think that I am much more worried about the place of 
Head Start in these evolving networks. I am afraid that if you don’t 
do something to incorporate it in these programs, it will become 
more irrelevant to the provision of child care to children. It com- 
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petes now with public school programs. It looks for kids in many 
communities because the parents want to be someplace else. 

I would disagree about child care feeding. I think most child care 
feeding dollars, not all, are just indirect cash subsidies and ought 
to be treated like any other subsidy — and given to the programs as 
such. 

And finally, I would be very leery about reserved seating, where 
the Federal Government has by all these different block grants 
guaranteed one group 10 seats on this plane; another group, 15 
seats; and so on. Those are decisions the States should make and 
you shouldn’t reserve seats, such as which one is for the working 
poor or for AFDC recipients — ^let the States set those priorities 
within the context of their local needs. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. That is a very good ques- 
tion, Mr. Levin. I like being chairman because I can inteiject 
things. 

I look at what we are really trying to do. The flexibility I think 
is the big issue. As I have stated, I think WIC and Head Start 
work very well in California. What may work for Tomnw Thomp- 
son in Wisconsin may not work for Governor Wilson in California. 
And while we are looking at the different programs, while we have 
366 programs in welfare, we have to cut down the ones that are 
not working and cut down the overhead. And from both positions, 
I think you would agree with that. 

We also have an immense responsibility in the block panting 
system of making sure what we put in those block grants isn’t de- 
terring what we are really trying to save. And that is why your tes- 
timony, and everybody’s, is so important to this committee. 

I would recognize Mr. Ensign with Mr. Miller on deck, and then 
Ms. Dunn after that. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Shepard, I have some questions on where the child care is 
able to be, where the States would be able to say that, yes, this 
is approved child care, this is not when they talk about licensed fa- 
cilities. 

Would States in your opinion, in only licensed facilities, be able 
to allow grandparents to provide that child care, churches? Should 
States be able to say no, we need to have a separation of church 
and state, no Federal dollars going to churches and so church child 
care couldn’t be provided? 

Chairman Cunningham. We have a 15-minute vote coming up. 
We will finish this question and adjourn and then return to pick 
up the panel. 

Ms. Shepard. To answer your question, I am also the adminis- 
trator of child care subsidies so I do have the State program in 
Montgomery County, which does have unlicensed informal care. It 
is very important that we make sure our children are in safe li- 
censed care, so we do need some kind of requirements typically. 

Informal care works for parents who are on AFDC or possibly 
work experience part time or in school part time and they do have 
relatives taking care of children in informal arrangements. For that 
kind of situation, it works, I think. But for full-time parents in- 
volved in full-time activities, you really need licensed care. We need 
some guidelines to make sure these children are safe and these 
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providers then will be trained. I think that is very, very important 
because we want to make sure the children are safe. 

Mr. Ensign. Sometimes people say that we can’t have Federal 
dollars going to churches. Would churches be allowed to provide 
care? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes. Actually, churches already have centers in 
them. They also run the centers and they provide care. 'They do an 
excellent job. So we do have churches that are providing care. 

Mr. Ensign. Ms. Blank, right now we are in a budget crisis with 
mounting national debt and deficit. We only have so many dollars 
to go around. I don’t think that any programs are going to be in- 
creased by any dramatic means if we are going to be able to protect 
the health of our economy for our children and our grandchildren 
in the future. So we need proposals that can utilize the dollars that 
we are spending now or do it much more efficiently. 

You brought up some suggestions. How do you take those dollars 
now and use them much more efficiently? 

Ms. Blank. I think you have a fundamental problem if you want 
to reform welfare without increases in child care funding. Since you 
are considering so many consolidations as you look at different 
parts of the government that don’t serve children, maybe you can 
find ways to expand child care. States use child care very effi- 
ciently. They allow families to choose informal care, so they allow 
them to choose arrangements that may not cost as much. 

We are not talking about requiring nigh standards, only minimal 
protection. With lots of new mothers coming into the work force 
and the kinds of waiting lists States already have, we are con- 
cerned about how our children are going to be cared for. There 
could be a real problem. I think if we could free up more resources, 
it would be cost effective to invest them in child care. 

Mr. Ensign. Let me yield to Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. Weldon. My question is a followup. Part of our job is mak- 
ing very tough decisions. If you had to choose between putting dol- 
lars into child care or welfare, would you recommend resources 
going more to child care? 

Ms. Blank. I think you have to protect children, so I am not sure 
I would — I would — that is a hard decision to make. What I would 
do is give the States some flexibility in using their welfare dollars 
to invest some of those dollars in child care so they could make 
that choice, if that makes sense. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Just a quick comment. I am sort of like Congress- 
man Levin. I don’t see a great distinction between the two testi- 
monies here. I realize that, Helen, you might not agree with Doug’s 
criticisms of the system. I think we are too quick to suggest that 
the individualized categorical programs aren’t working. 

The fact is, they are working for the identified popiuation of indi- 
viduals receiving child care, but it seems to me that you both ar- 
rive at the notion that the block grants, you would have us build 
on the Child Care Block Grant based on your testimony, that that 
is what is working, but it is a question of resources. But that is 
a political issue. We will struggle for resources whether they are 
block granted or they are not. 
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Ms. Blank. I think we differ. 

Mr. Miller. Your testimony doesn’t say that. Your testimony 
suggests that we ought to build on the community development, 
the Child Care Block Grant. 

Ms. Blank. But we also 

Mr. Miller. It says the question is whether we will have enough 
money or not to meet the waiting list that you characterize. 

Ms. Blank. We support guaranteeing the child care assistance 
from others who are receiving AFDC, and we support guaranteeing 
support for that transition as you move into work and ensuring 
that children have adequate nutrition. 

Mr. Miller. That would not necessarily be prohibited in a block 
grant. 

Ms. Blank. But it would be very unlikely to have that guarantee 
with a limited amount of resources in that block grant. If you don’t 
have a program targeted to nutrition, States have told us that they 
would eliminate the nutrition services to children. 

Mr. Miller. They might, but you always at the same time say 
this is essentially a State-driven system. They will put the re- 
sources and the manpower and the effort where they deem it nec- 
essary. 

Ms. Blank. We believe the food program is different and that it 
is an essential Federal commitment to feeding children that is sep- 
arate and should be maintained. 

Mr. Miller. I don’t see that in your testimony, but OK. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you Mr. Miller. 

Ms. Dunn from Washington. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to pursue a general line of questioning that I have 
heard introduced before. Mr. Besharov, you spoke in your opening 
remarks about making Head Start a part of block grants to States. 
I am interested in hearing your thoughts on the Head Start Pro- 
gram. 

The $3 billion that is involved in that program; should that be 
allowed to be redirected by the States, for example, and what can 
you tell us about what we ought to do with the Head Start Pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Besharov. My first advice is, whatever you do, do it very 
carefully, which is to say Head Start is a very popular program and 
in most places it is a very good program. The problem is that we 
have created a program that sits outside the standard operating 
network of most communities. 

Head Start is special because it has a series of social services 
and other supports to the family. But they are reproduced in other 
programs. Whether it is WIC or other prog^rams, those really find 
their analogs in Head Start Programs. We have one set program 
that duplicates eveiything else. 

What I would suggest is, don’t throw the baby out with the 
bathwater; that is, don’t say there shouldn’t be a Head Start Pro- 
gram. 'The States have much to learn from Head Start as we give 
them this much greater flexibility. I would suggest two possibili- 
ties, but there are others as well. 
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First, you might say to a State, if a State puts more of its own 
money in a Head Start-type proCTam, not more Federal money but 
its own money, it could in fact men take over the operation of the 
State Head Start Program. For example, if a State in effect pur- 
chased Head Start by putting 50 percent more money in, the Gov- 
ernor and the State legislature could work on integrating it within 
the larger child care system. That, it seems to me, me^es sense. 

Another approach — and that is what I want to emphasize, there 
are different approaches — would be to say any State that wants to 
apply the Head Start standards, which require comprehensive serv- 
ices, to all of the child care programs that it funds or at least the 
child care center-based proCTams that it funds, that State might 
also then operate the Head Start Program. 

These are two attempts that I see as having a reasonable ability 
of both incorporating Head Start within the larger program and yet 
not losing what is best about Head Start. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. English [presiding]. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

Without another member to pose questions, I appreciate the 
presence of the panel here and I wonder if each of the panelists 
could quickly summarize for this panel in their view the most im- 
portant potential advantages and the most important potential con- 
cerns about moving toward a block granted child care system? 

I know that is an essay question, but if you could tick off the 
point starting with Ms. Davis. 

Ms. Davis. Could you please repeat the question? 

Mr. English. I wonder if you could quickly summarize, and I 
could start with Ms. Shepherd if you prefer, potential advantages 
or concerns, quickly what you think to be the high points if we 
change the design of the Federal child care system to move from 
a patchwork of programs to a block jprant. 

Ms. Shepard. I think the idea of combining programs and then 
putting it into a block grant form is an excellent idea, but the 
downfall is, local jurisdictions like Montgomery County, Md., tradi- 
tionally have not fared well with many of the block grant pro- 
grams, and that concerns me. Because what is so great about our 
program is that it is flexible and meets local needs. So I would 
want to make sure that localities were really able to access block 
grant moneys so that it would be equal. 

Mr. English. Your main concern would be the access of localities 
to funds? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes. 

Ms. Blank. My main concern would be that if you think of a 
block grant as solving the child care problem, you will end up back 
here 5 years from now with some other big problems. There is 
nothing wrong with consolidating several programs with certain 
safeguards for children, but it won’t fix the resource problem. 

Some type of a block grant is fine, but there has to be some re- 
ality testing about what it is going to do given the kind of need 
there is for child care, and that you don’t end basic national com- 
mitments such as ensuring the children are not hungry when you 
do these block grants. You can do a well-designed child care block 
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grant, but certain basic services for children and safeguards don’t 
necessarily need to be included in a block grant. 

Mr. Besharov. I see the advantages as two. 

First, efficiency, much less time spent learning about the Federal 
rules and manipulating them to provide a basic service. And the 
second advtmtage is continuity. We have children who are bounced 
between different child care funding streams and often between 
centers. So efficiency and continuity. 

The m^or drawback I can see is that if the Congress block 
grants this, it can’t hold as many hearings on child care. 

Mr. English. That is also potentially in the advantage column. 

Ms. Highsmith. 

Ms. Highsmith. New Jersey would welcome the flexibility of 
being able to design a child care system within the State to address 
the many needs of the families that require child care. The only 
drawback that we would be cautious of is we wouldn’t want to be 
put in a position where we would have to make decisions that one 
population would not be able to receive the level of services that 
they need over another population that was probably just as needy. 

Mr. English. For each of the panelists. Governors like John 
Engler of Michigan have testified that if given sufficient flexibility 
by the Federal Government, he would accept less funding and still 
provide for the welfare needs of the residents of his State. 

Do you disagree and believe that the Federal Government can 
better design, operate and monitor child care programs than the in- 
dividual States, or do you think that flexibility is something that 
will benefit at the local level? 

Dr. Besharov. 

Mr. Besharov. There is no fixed price for a child care program. 
A child care proCTam, if it is provided through Head Start, is very 
expensive. A child care program, if provided through a community- 
based center, is less expensive but still costly. Child care programs 
that are provided in family homes are less expensive, and we know 
that those States that use cash benefits or vouchers for child care 
spend even less per child. ’This is a long way of saying that if you 
give States flexibility about how they provide child care, they will 
gravitate toward the more efficient systems. 

So I think what we hear the Governors saying, and the child care 
lobbies are very outspoken in their communities, is they are betting 
that with the same dollars or a few less, they can provide at least 
the same amount of child care if not more. It seems to me that 
what they see is a kind of friction in the system; so it is a reason- 
able bet that there will be savings. 

Ms. Blank. I think flexibility is important. I think right now the 
Governors have quite a bit of flexibility on child care. If you go 
from State to State, you see enormous variation. 

I would like to make one clarifying point. They all use vouchers. 
I think that putting some more programs to make it easy to admin- 
ister them makes some sense. I don’t think that the Governors are 
going to have the resources that they need to help families work 
and ensure they stay self-sufficient pven the kind of picture most 
of the witnesses have painted today in terms of what the situation 
looks like for families. 
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I also think that whatever the block grfint, there should be some 
minimum provisions to ensure that funds are not spent in situa- 
tions that are potentially dangerous for children. There should be 
accountability built in. I do think the States can make basic deci- 
sions and they have for many years. 

Mr. English. Ms. Blank, what about the prospects of using some 
of the block grant money that is actually allocated for other needs 
within the welfare system? For example, I don’t know if you are fa- 
miliar with the learnfare program that exists in Ohio, the LEAP 
Program, but they utilize savings in one end of the system to pro- 
vide child care and transportation services to make the program 
work elsewhere in the system. 

Do you think that that is a potential model also for providing 
better child care services? 

Ms. Blank. It depends on what you are transferring between. I 
know Ohio has limited child care money and they were forced to 
shut down their intake for awhile and they have cut their eligi- 
bility dramatically so families only at poverty level get help. 

Mr. English. I don’t think that was within the LEAP Program. 

Ms. Blank. It wasn’t within LEAP, but it didn’t give them 
enough resources to help their Ohio families to adequately deal 
with child care. If a community thinks they have solved the hous- 
ing needs of poor families and want to put it in child care, I guess 
the issue is that in a low-income community, there are so many 
needs, it is hard to imagine with less resources whether you can 
squeeze out of a housing program to fix a child care program. 

Things are tough out there, but I don’t think it is a solution for 
adequate resources. A little extra flexibility might help them ad- 
dress their particular problems and that may make sense. It won’t 
be enough, again, to fix it. 

Ms. Shepard. I agree. I think there just are not enough re- 
sources out there currently, and that is what we continue to strug- 
gle for. I think you heard that when we were talking about the op- 
tion for working parents. There just isn’t enough money in the 
States and counties and the Federal. Their only choice is welfare 
because right now they are entitled to that. 

Mr. English. You like the idea, though, if local flexibility is pro- 
vided and there can be savings achieved at one end of the system, 
that those resources could be transferred to child care? 

Ms. Shepard. I do. Administratively, our local program is very 
cost effective compared to the State program because we can make 
it a very simple system and throughout our States, many of the 
counties are very different. Montgomery County is different than 
some of our rural counties. So if there is more flexibility in the lo- 
cality running it administratively, it saves you a lot of money. So 
I do agree with that. 

Mr. English. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you for coming and sharing your views and 
your experience. 

Dr. Besharov, let me start with you, a simple question perhaps. 
Do you think we should spend more money from the Federal level 
on child care? 
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Mr. Besharov. As I said, and I think as Mr. Miller said, I think 
that is an issue that is caught up in the larger Federal budgetary 
question. I would like to see more money spent on tax cuts, I would 
like to see more money spent on the military and so forth. I have 
a long list. I just don^ know where you get the money. Someone 
once told me, well, you can tax the people in Moscow. As far as I 
can tell, they don’t have any money anymore either. 

My answer is, I don’t know where the money is, so for me it is 
an irrelevant question. I thought that the question that Mr. Eng- 
lish asked was a powerful response to your question which is, if in 
these block grants the States are given some incentive to create 
savings in one area and use them someplace else, that will be a 
major step forward. 

Kght now Federal funding encourages States to spend and to 
find ways to bring in Federal dollars. If you succeed in creating an 
incentive structure that says, here is the money; use it as wisely 
as you can and if you have any left over, use it for other human 
needs, you will have succeeded, I think, far beyond the expectations 
of many of the people in this room and in this country. 

Mr. McCrery. 'That is a good answer. As with other things, we 
all like to spend more money on some things. Sometimes we just 
can’t so we have to make do with what we have. I think that is 
the objective of this committee, trying to maximize the benefits of 
the dollars that we do spend. 

And it seems to me that the approach that you have suggested 
and that we are exploring— of breaking the strings that go with so 
much of the money that goes down to the States will allow the 
States more flexibility to use Federal dollars in a way that best 
suits their particular population and their particular needs. As 
much as we might think that we in Washin^n are the wisest peo- 
ple in America, we can’t know everything about every locale in the 
United States. As too often happens, we try to fit one shoe on the 
many, many feet around this country and it just doesn’t fit many 
times, most of the time. 

Ms. Blank, I appreciate the work you do. I know that you are 
concerned about child care and making sure that we have adequate 
child care and child care that is up to some standard that we would 
all agree is acceptable. However, hasn’t there been a tremendous 
increase in the last few years in the private sector of available slots 
for child care? 

Ms. Blank. Do you mean — the private sector in terms of support- 
ing child care has actually slackened off some. 

Mr. McCrery. I am talking about the availability of child care 
in the private sector. 

Ms. Blank. The availability of for-profit child care slots or 

Mr. McCrery. Yes. 

Ms. Blank. It depends on what communities you live in. There 
was a study done by the Illinois Department of Public Aid that 
found this tremendous shortage of child care providers in the inner 
city. For-profit providers are an important part of our child care 
market. They provide over 50 percent of the center-based care and 
with the Child Care and Development Block Grants, many have 
started to serve low-income children. 
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But unfortunately many for-profit providers, if they are starting 
a new program, do better to go into a middle-class community be- 
cause they know that middle-class parents can pay the cost of care. 
When chains locate, they look at what neighborhood makes most 
sense. 

The other thing that would help for-profits is that if they had an 
equal chance of participating in the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program. There is some convoluted law that makes it difficult for 
them to receive the support to provide nutrition meals even if they 
serve poor children and that would help them provide more care. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, there are different situations, dif- 
ferent needs, and different localities and we should resist the temp- 
tation to t^ to impose a solution on every locale. The spaces avail- 
able in child care centers across the Nation have increased from 
about 150,000 in 1965 to over 2 million today. That is a tremen- 
dous increase and it shows that there is a lot of work going on in 
the private sector to try to fill this need that we have in the coun- 
try. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM [presiding]. Thank you. 

The gentlelady from Hawaii, Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. Chairman, I am very much concerned about this 
whole question of child care and the needs that families face irre- 
spective of whether they have welfare status or whether they are 
part of the working poor in the country. And I think that this is 
one of the issues that has been really neglected in terms of facing 
up to what we say. Our rhetoric simply does not match our actions. 

We talk about the commitment to family and yet in so many 
cases we see that the resources are not there to support the fami- 
lies who are out there working trying to make ends meet, and with- 
out support in terms of child care find themselves moving onto the 
welfare rolls because they simply can’t exist. 

We are now embarking on a new area where we want to do 
something with the welfare system and embrace the whole idea 
that families on welfare must work and that we are going to pro- 
vide tr 2 iining and all the rest of it. The missing ingredient is an 
emphasis on child care which has to go along with any program 
that we devise with respect to welfare families. 

So I am intrigued by both the testimony of Ms. Shepherd and 
Ms. Blank with respect to the situation which has arisen, as I un- 
derstand, from Deborah’s testimony that where several years ago 
your county was able to help each family that asked for help, now 
you have a waiting list of 1,400 families. 

In Ms. Blank’s testimony on page 3, you describe a situation in 
the States, naming 15 States that use the Child Care Block Grant 
which was intended to help low-income families. Now the funds are 
being used for welfare-related child care needs. So if we move to 
the block grant idea, which we are discussing, and which is really 
at the forefront of all of the discussions, how do you — what do you 
feel has to be done in terms of formulating the legislation on block 
grants to make sure that there is a fair allocation of funds to both 
the working families that are poor and the families that are strug- 
gling to come out of welfare that we are now putting emphasis on 
in terms of trying to get them job opportunities? 
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Ms. Shepard. I think we need to make sure that we are offering 
incentives to families to come off AFDC and right now that we stop 
offering disincentives to working parents, because that is what is 
happening. Because we are running out of money and the money 
is used for AFDC families, working poor families are opting for 
AFDC. That is their only option. Or leave children in imsafe situa- 
tions. 

So when you write the legislation, you need incentives for AFDC 
families and you need to get the disincentives out for the working 
poor. We hear families say I was offered a raise; I couldn’t take it, 
because they are going to lose their child care. So we need to be 
really careful about legislation. 

Ms. Blank. I agree; you could start to do set-asides for different 
populations that would counter your desire to give the States more 
flexibility to figure out which populations they help. 

I guess we could consider guaranteeing child care to all working 
famHies if we think that work pays ana it keeps families off wel- 
fare and it helps them pay taxes, and avoid dependence not only 
on welfare but on medical assistance and housing, whatever. It 
would be a bargain if the child care legislation guaranteed child 
care to all working poor families whether they were on welfare or 
not that was minimally safe and decent. We might go a long way. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. Pa 3 me of New Jersey and then Mrs. 
Kennelly. Then we will move to the next panel. 

Mr. Payne of New Jersey. Thank you veiy much. I will be brief. 

Let me welcome Karen Highsmith from New Jersey, a former 
student of mine when I was a schoolteacher, and I am very proud 
to see a Newark resident struggle and work her way through col- 
lege and finally become a successful State official. I continumly try 
to have a quest for truth. We consider ourselves the truth squad 
in the Congress. 

Let me for the record for the Chairman set the record straight 
as it relates to so-called fraud from New Jersey and New York. It 
was alleged at a previous meeting that 30 percent of New Jersey 
residents were collecting welfare in New York. I want to just cor- 
rect it, because we went to the electronic data process system — we 
are on a new information highway, so we can get accurate informa- 
tion. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Would the gentleman yield? The Gov- 
ernor from New Jersey said; it is not the whole population. It is 
those that were tested — 30 percent of those tested were drawing 
AFDC from New York, and that was a direct statement from the 
Governor. 

Mr. Payne of New Jersey. I saw the Governor yesterday. She 
didn’t mention that. Let me give you the facts here. I will have it 
submitted for the record. 

Out of 30.000 families, there were 425 people or 1.42 percent of 
the caseload in Essex County, which has the majority of the case- 
load in the entire State. We even went so far as to compute the 
dollar amount, 0.1429 percent of the dollar amount of what was 
spent on the overall program. 

The only reason I continually harp on this issue is because when 
misinformation is dispensed at an official hearing, it does a big dis- 
service. We know there is fraud and abuse. We find that in all 
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kinds of systems. The override on a plane called a C-17 is about 
twice the amount as the B— 2 bomber and there is probably fraud 
and mismanagement in that. 

We had Congresspeople at the bank here that were fooling 
around with checks. A couple went to jail. So we will get the whole 
question about fraud and bad people and wrongdoings straight, but 
I get sick and tied of hearing the whipping boys whipping on people 
who are those who are most in need, those who cannot defend 
themselves and I could see you could be a percentage point off or 
two. 

When I used to test Karen, I used to say a little wrong, OK, but 
not a lot wrong. But 30 percent as opposed to 1.4 percent, there is 
no correlation. I will ask the Governor to give me her quote of 30 
percent of New Jersey welfare recipients — it is physically impos- 
sible. It doesn’t even make sense to repeat it because it is phys- 
ically — we have 7.5 million people in New Jersey. It does not make 
sense. 

I would like to put this in the record and hope that we can get 
it corrected so that we could stop having the misinformation con- 
tinue, because if we are going to make public policy on this infor- 
mation, if you start out wrong, you will never get it right. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Cunningham. I would say to the gentleman, Ms. 
Whitman also said because we mentioned the illegal immigration 
problem in California, Arizona, Texas and the border States, she 
said one of the biggest problems in New Jersey was illegal immi- 
gration on AFDC as well as that. 

The gentleman is right; third generation welfare recipients is 
wrong. Time after time relying on the welfare system is wrong and 
that is what we are trying to eliminate. There are people who need 
welfare and we have no problems supporting that, but we want to 
give them incentives to get off and put a timeline of 2 years and 
then they are off. If we do that, there will be a big difference in 
opinion on whether they are going to end up on welfare or not. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I have read the testimony. I want to make sure 
that it is on the record; the current child care block grant has mini- 
mum health and safety standards, I understand, in its present 
form. We are talking about putting 1.5 million children into the 
child care world by the year 2001 with the Personal Responsibility 
Act. 

I would like Ms. Blank with her experience to reiterate what we 
should be very cautious about in the new block grants, especially 
regarding standards. Are the ones we have in the current system, 
would you find them acceptable or could you tell us where we 
might get some guidance and be careful that these are workable 
standards? 

Ms. Blank. You know, they actually are workable. I think it is 
absolutely essential that they be maintained, that there be a floor 
given what you talked about, given the fact that so many children 
could be entering child care with scarce resources. 

Mrs. Kennelly. What we have now, could that be an acceptable 
floor? 
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Ms. Blank. I think it is an acceptable floor. It says no provider 
who is not a relative — we assume that grandparents, aunts and un- 
cles know what they are doing when they care for their young chil- 
dren; that no provider should receive funds unless the facility is 
minimally healthy and safe, there is some attention paid to train- 
ing and health needs of children including immunizations. States 
should be requiring children not go into group care without being 
immunized, and that parents have the right to drop in at any time. 

You are assuring that the States pay attention to whether the 
provider is capable of caring for groups of children, that the facility 
has poisonous substances out of reach of children, and that chil- 
dren's health needs are being looked at. 

Of course it would be great to have more detail. These standards 
were worked out through much compromise with the Bush admin- 
istration and Members of both sides and they allow States to take 
different approaches. Wisconsin and Texas have requirements that 
are more complicated than other States, which may just use a 
checklist. Some States visit providers, some don’t. 

You could go further and say they must all visit. That needs to 
be worked out in terms of how much direction you have to give to 
States. But the bottom line is, you can’t back on from the minimal 
accountability that is there because the temptation will be too 
great not to look very carefully as to where these children are. 

Mr. Besharov. I just want to emphasize something that Helen, 
I think, was suggesting. In the last go-around, there was much in- 
terest in even more detailed standards. I think what Helen was 
saying is consistent with my impression, there is no taste out there 
for substantially higher Federal standards. 

The argument is whether the ones we have now should be re- 
duced or kept. There aren’t very many people out there now who 
are saying we desperately need higher Federal standards. We have 
the high watermark of where we are and I think that is 

Ms. Blank. I wouldn’t call them the high watermark. 'They are 
protections to ensure that children when they are in child care 
don’t put their finger in an open plug and in some States it doesn’t 
work so hot. 

Mr. Besharov. I don’t think that there is a strong feeling that 
the Federal Government should be imposing more standards at 
this stage. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And I think we can agree we certainly shouldn’t 
go lower? 

Mr. Besharov. There are too many details for me to be able to 
answer that question in this forum. 

Chairman Cunningham. I thank the panel. We have a lot of pre- 
conceived ideas and quite often the testimony by panelists in both 
sides of the issue gives us a lot of insight and I want to thank the 
panel members. We will go to the third panel and we thank you 
foi^our testimony. 

Cihairman Shaw. I now invite the third and final panel to come 
to the witness table. 

We do have an opening statement from the Human Resources 
Subcommittee of Ways and Means that will be delivered by Mr. 
Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. 'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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As we turn now to the child welfare portion of this hearine, we 
abruptly shift our attention from providing ^vemment help to 
working parents who want to care for their children to providing 
protection to children whose parents abuse or neglect. In child care, 
Republicans want to maximize the ability of parents to make their 
own decisions about what is best for the children. 

But in the case of abuse and neglect, so far, from being able to 
trust parents to do best by their children, we must confront the fact 
that some parents cannot even be trusted not to inflict physical 
and psychic blows on their children. These children are among the 
least fortunate members of our society. Republicans working coop- 
eratively with State and local ofRcials intend to protect them. 

House Republicans have a long history of concern about abused 
and neglected children. Our proposals have been based on a diag- 
nosis that the present system is sick because it suffers from two 
diseases — too many categorical programs and too many Federal 
rules, reflations and guidelines. 

Consider categorical proCTams first. In its sincere desire to help 
vulnerable children and their families, the Federal (^vemment 
has created a labyrinth of more than 25 overlapping categorical 
programs so complicated that States, counties, and cities are de- 
nied the flexibility they need to spend Federal dollars where they 
will do the most good. 

To take one example, while States have been in desperate need 
of the money for services since the early eighties, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided them with open-ended entitlement money for 
administration. So as money for administration rose from a little 
over $100 million in the early eighties to the astounding sum of 
$1.5 billion today. States still tell us they continue to be starved 
for service money. What a surprise. Give bureaucrats an open- 
ended entitlement for administration and they increase spending 
more thzin tenfold in a decade. 

The second problem with Federal policy is that in our zeal to pro- 
tect children, we have created a blob of bureaucratic requirements 
so heavy euid cumbersome that one witness told our subcommittee 
last year that social workers spend 80 percent of their time filling 
out forms. 

I have here a box of regulations for child welfare programs. 
These regulations weigh 18.75 pounds. In the field of child protec- 
tion, as it is in so manv others, an ounce of prevention may be 
worth a pound of cure, but can anyone measure the barriers im- 
posed on both prevention and cure oy nearly 20 pounds of regula- 
tion? 

The current maze of regulations is a hopeless failure, but more 
to the point, they do not protect Hie children they were designed 
to protect. I invite any of our witnesses today to comment on 
whether they believe the current Federal system of rules on child 

E rotection actually works. Republicans are now proposing, as they 
ave for several years, to directly attack these two flaws. 

First, we intend to end more than 20 categorical programs, put 
most of the money from these programs into a block grant and then 
give States dramatic flexibility in spending the money. If States 
think an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, they can 
focus resources on prevention. If States think they can keep trou- 
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bled families together by providing services, they can focus their 
money on services for families. In short, States and localities will 
be free to spend Federal money where they think it will do the 
most good. In the case of child protections, we again plan to revolu- 
tionize the present system. 

First, we are going to put this box of Federal regulations where 
it belongs, in the dustbin of history. We have every intention of 
ending the second. We are going to establish a straightforward set 
of child protection goals and standards that States and localities 
should strive to meet. 

Third, we are going to require that States and localities establish 
citizen review boards that must meet at least twice each year to 
review how each social service department has handled specific in- 
dications of child abuse and .neglect. These boards, by making their 
findings and recommendations public, will bring badly needed sun- 
light to the obscure system of protecting abused and neglected chil- 
dren. 

Fourth, we are going to collect State and national data to give 
us a clear picture for the first time of how many children are re- 
moved from their families, how long they stay in foster care, and 
how many families receive services and several other important 
child welfare issues. 

We look forward to hearing today’s testimony about problems 
with the current welfare system ana about the new proposals we 
are about to send on a legislative journey that we hope will end 
with a Presidential signature sometime this summer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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Opening Renuulcs by Mr. Ensign 
Joint Hearing on Child Care and Child Wel&re 
Fd>niaiy 3, 1995 

As we turn now to the child welfare portion of this hearing, we abruptly shift 
our attention &om providing government help to working parents who want good care 
for their children to providing protection to ^Idien whose parents abuse or neglect 
them. In child care. Republicans want to maximize the ability of patents to make their 
own decisions about whtd is best for their diildren. But in die case of abuse and 
neglect, so far fiom being able to trust parents to do best by their children, we must 
confiont the fact that some parents cannot even be trusted not to inflict physical and 
psychic blows on their children. These children are among die least fortunate members 
of our society. Republicans, woridng cooperatively with state and local oCGcials, 
intend to protect them. 

House Republicans have a long history of concern about abused and neglected 
children. Our proposals have been based on a diagnosis that the present system is sick 
because it suffers from two diseases - too many categorical programs and too many 
federal rules, regulations, and guidelines. 

Consider categorical programs first In its sincere desire to help vulnerable 
children and their troubled families, the federal government has created a labyrinth of 
more than 25 overlapping categorical programs so complicated that states, counties, 
and cities are denied the flexibility they need to spend federal dollars where they will 
do the most good. To take just one example, while states have been in desperate need 
of money for services since the early 1980s, the federal government has provided them 
with open-ended entitlement money for administration. So as money for 
adminisuation rose fiom a little over $100 million in the early 1980s to the astounding 
sum of $1.5 billion today, states stiU tell us they continue to be starved fm service 
money. What a surprise! Give bureaucrats an open-ended entitlement for 
administration and they increase spending more dian ten-fold in a decade. 

The second problem with federal poliqr is that in our zeal to protect children, 
we have created a blob of bureaucratic requirements so heavy and cumbersome that 
one witness told our Subcommittee last year that social workers spend 80% of their 
time filling out forms. 

1 have here a box of the regulations for child welfare programs. The regulations 
weigh 18.75 pounds. In the field of child protection, as in so many others, an ounce 
of prevention may be worth a pound of cure, but can anyone measure the barriers 
imposed on both prevention and cure by nearly 20 pounds of regulations? 
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The current maze of regulations is a hopeless failure. But more to the point, 
they do not protect the children they were designed to protect I invite any of our 
witnesses today to comment on whether they believe the current federal system of rules 
on child protection works. 

Republicans are now proposing, as they have for several years, to directly attack 
these two flaws. First we intend to end more than 20 categorical programs, put most 
of the money from these programs in a block grant and then give states dramatic 
flexibility in spending the money. If states think an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, they can focus resources on prevention. If states think they can keep 
troubled families together by providing services, they can focus their money on 
services for families. In short states and localities will be free to spend federal money 
where they think it will do the most good. 

In the case of child protections, we again plan to revolutionize the present 
system. First we are going to put this box of federal regulations where it belongs - 
in the dustbin of history. We have every intention of ending the federal conceit that 
only Uncle Sam can protect kids. 

Second, we are going to establish a straightforward set of child protection goals 
and standards that states and localities should strive to meet. 

Third, we are going to require states and localities to establish citizen review 
boards that must meet at least twice each year to review how social service 
departments have handled specific cases of child abuse and neglect. These boards, by 
m^ing their findings and recommendations public, will bring badly needed sunlight to 
the now obscure system of protecting abused and neglected children. 

And fourth, we are going to collect state and national data to give us a clear 
picture -- for the first time - of how many children are removed firom their families, 
how long they stay in foster care, how many families receive services, and several 
other important child welfare issues. 

We look forward to hearing today’s testimony about problems with the current 
system and about the new proposals we are about to send on a legislative journey that 
we hope will end with a Presidential signature some time this summer. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

The next panel is made up of Dr. Wade Horn, director of the Na- 
tional Fatherhood Initiative; Dr. Carol Bevan, who is vice president 
for research and public policy at the National Council for Adoption; 
Patrick Murphy, who is pt^lic guardian. Cook County, 111.; and 
Ruth Massinga, who is the chief executive of the Casey Family Pro- 
gram in Seattle, Wash. 

Welcome to all of you. Your prepared statements will be made a 
part of the record and I invite you to proceed as you see fit begin- 
ning with Dr. Horn. 

STATEMENT OF WA DE F . HORN, PHJ)., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
FATHERHOOD INITIATIVE 

Mr. Horn. Good afternoon and thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am 
Wade Horn and I am the director of the National Fatherhood Ini- 
tiative, an organization whose mission is to restore responsible fa- 
therhood as a national priority. I also served as the former Com- 
missioner for the Administration on Children, Youth and Families 
in the Department of Health and Human Services and was a Presi- 
dential appointee to the National Commission on Children. 

Today child welfare is not just in crisis, it is at a crossroads. We 
have to decide whether we want to continue down the same road 
we are on toward more Federal regulation, more Federal oversight 
and more Federal micromanagement of child welfare or whether we 
want to change direction and allow States much more flexibility to 
confront the challenges that the child welfare system is currently 
experiencing. 

I am here to argue that the most important thing we can do is 
to increase State flexibility so they can address the emerging prob- 
lems that are causing the crisis in child welfare today. Currently 
there are at least two dozen different funding streams in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, three more in the De- 
partment of Justice, and one in flie Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, all funding different aspects of the child wel- 
fare system. 

Why should a State have to negotiate these nearly 30 different 
funding streams in order to develop a single comprehensive seam- 
less ^stem of services to protect children at risk. In his State of 
the Union Message, the President said that we have to learn that 
there is not a government proCTam for every problem. The current 
tystem is too categorical, too burdensome and too prescriptive on 
State agencies. It results in far too much time and resources being 
diverted to satisfying Federal paperwork requirements and away 
from serving the needs of children. What is needed to improve the 
child welfare system is greater State flexibility and not more spe- 
cialized funding streams. 

So I recommend the following;; First, that we combine many of 
the various child welfare discretionary and State formula grant 
programs spread out across HHS, Justice, and HUD, and combine 
them with the Independent Living Program and with the title IV- 
E Administrative Costs and Training ftograms into one State for- 
mula CTant program. 

With these moneys. States and local communities could develop 
this comprehensive and seamless system of services to protect chib 
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dren, with far less of their time and resources being diverted to ne- 
gotiate this labyrinth of Federal proCTams. 

I farther recommend that title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance 
Payments and title IV-E Adoption Assistance remain open-ended 
entitlements. Keeping the IV-E Foster Care Maintenance Program 
as an open-ended entitlement will ensure that if circumst^ces 
change, States will not be unfairly penalized financially if they 
need to put more children in out-of-home care. 

On the other hand, if the States are able to use this more flexible 
funding stream to create good and effective preventative services, 
there may be a decreased need for out-of-home care, thereby caus- 
ing a decrease in spending in title IV-E foster care and saving the 
taxpayers some money. I also think the title IV-E Adoption Assist- 
ance Program should remain an open-ended entitlement in order to 
ensure that no child is denied a loving and permanent home be- 
cause of financial hardship. 

I think that the Federal role under such a system should be to 
foster experimentation in the delivery of innovative services, to col- 
lect national data and to provide technical assistance to the States. 
I also recommend that oversight for child welfare services should 
be put much further down in the system, closer to the actual com- 
munities where these children are being served. 

It is impossible for a Federal bureaucrat from often hundreds of 
miles away to know what kinds of resources are available in a 
^ven community in order to know whether a particular case plan 
IS appropriate for that child or not. I am very pleased to hear that 
one of the things you are considering is the use of volunteer citizen 
foster care review boards to do just that. 

In closing, I think we need to have much more flexibility at the 
State and local level. One of the most effective ways of achieving 
that is through a State block grant approach. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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StaiemaU kj Wade F. Horn, FtuD. 

Director, The Nmtumal Fatherhood fmiiaiive 

My name is Wade F. Horn, Ph.D. I am tbe Director of the National Fatherhood 
Initiative, an organization whose missioo is to restore responsible fatherhood as a national 
priority. Formerly. I served as Cominissianer for Children, Youth and Families within the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, askl was a presidential appointee to the 
National Commission on Children. I have also recently been appointed by Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala to serve on the Naticmal Commission on Childhood 
Disability. I am very pleased to have been invited here today to discuss the need for child 
welfare reform. 

The child welfare system is in crisis. Data reported through the Voluntary Cooperative 
Information System (VCIS) indicate that more than 445,000 children age 0-18 years were in 
foster care at the end of FY 1993, a 6596 increase since 1983. The cost of foster care under 
Title IV-E of the Social Security Act now exceeds $3 billion annually. near(v ten times the 
amount expended in FY 1981. We are spaiding qk^ and more money cm child welfare, 
and getting less and less in return. Dts^to ever uxrreasing money spent on child welfare, 
statistics from the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect ideate that in 1991 there 
were a total of 992,600 substantiated cases of child abuse or neglect, an all time high. 

But the child welfare system is not only in crisis, it is also at a crossroads. We must 
decide whether the solution to today's diild welfare crisis is to continue down the road we 
are on toward more federal oversi^, more federal regulation, and more federal 
micromanagement of the child welfare system, or to change directions and allow greater state 
flexibility and experimentation. I am here to argue that one of the most important reasons 
why the current system is in crisis is because of too much federal micromanagement of the 
states and too little flexibility at the state and local level. 

Today is not the first time that a crisis to the diild welfare system has made reform 
necessary. In the 1970’s, the system was overburdened with an estimated 500,000 children 
in foster care. At that time, few states had adequate systems in place for ensuring quick 
resolution of foster care episodes, through eidier reunification or placement for adoptioiv 
Some states and local agendes could not even readily determine the location of a child once 
that child was placed in foster care. Tbe result was hundreds of thousands of children in 
"foster care drift," bouncing from <Mie foster care borne to another with no agreed upon long 
term plan or strategy for resolving the concent facing children in out-of-home care. 

This dire situation changed dramatically with tbe implementation of the Child Welfare 
Amendments of 1980 (Pi^ 96-272). This law required states to implement a number of 
reforms, including a requirement to conduct an iovoitory of all children in foster care, the 
implementation of a statewide tracking and informarion system, and the development of a 
case review system with an emfrfiasis rm pennanezxy' placement. The Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act of 1980 also crea^ title IV-E, thereby linking child welfare services 
available through title IV-B widi the AFDC foster care program. 

States were required by PL 96-272 to self-oertiiy that certain administrative reforms had 
taken place, and then submit to periodic reviews by the federal government to ensure that 
these reforms, as well as additional pcotectiims speciiied in the law, were in place for 
children in out-of-home care. The incentive for states to comply with the law was the 
inclusion of additional Title IV-B payments if diese refonns were implemented and operating 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the U.S.. Department of Health and Human Services. 
The provision in PL 96-272 for on-going system oversight came to be known as Section 427 
reviews. 

The short-term results of the reforms embodied in PL 96-272 were impressive. The 
length of time children spent in foster care was sharply reduced and tbe total number of 
children in out-of-home care plummeted from over 500,000 in 1977 to approximately 
270,000 in 1983. Since that time, however, the number of children in foster care has been 
increasing, and spending on child welfue has exploded. What happened? 
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During the 1980’s, two crises greatly challenged the capacity of the child welfare system 
to protect children. First, beginning in the rmd-1980’s. the crack cocaine epidemic 
dramatically changed the type of client being served by the child welfare system. Whereas 
the typical foster care placement in the 1970’s and early 1980's involved neglect or highly 
episodic, and stress related, abuse, the new crack cocaine cases frequently involved much 
more severe and chronic abuse resulting in longer and repeat stays in foster care. Second, 
the 1980’s saw an acceleration of the trend toward fatl^rless households. Given evidence 
that abuse is up ta forp times more like{v to occur when the biological father is not living in 
the home' , the trend toward increasing father absence greatly increased the number of 
children interacting with the child welfare system. 

The federal government should have been in the ftMefront encouraging states to respond 
innovatively to these new challenges. Instead, the rigidi^ of PL 96-272 necessitated that 
states spend valuable resources and time trying to negotiate cumbersome rules and 
regulations in order to maximize federal reimbursement under the Title IV-E administrative 
costs program, and to submit to burdensome paper reviews required under Section 427. In 
addition, federal attempts to reform the system have mostly gone in the wrong direction. 
Instead of increasing flexibility and encouraging experimentation, recent reforms have 
actually increased the rigidity and categorical nature of federal funding streams. 

A case in point is the relatively recent passage of legislation to provide funds for family 
preservation services. Although some advocates of family preservation services claim that 
out-of-home placement is prevented for as many as 90% of children served, the few 
experimental evaluations of family preservation services to date have not shown substantially 
lower rates of placement in foster care 4-6 months after the termination of family 
preservation services. In addition, according to Toshio Tatara of the American Public 
Welfare Association, the dramatic increase in children in foster care placements is not due to 
an increase in the rate at which children are entering foster care, but rather to a significant 
decline in the rate at which children are exiting foster caie^. Despite the absence of 
empirical evidence attesting to its effectiveness, advocates for family preservation services 
were successful in perstiadlng Congress to legislate a new funding stream which can be 
utilized for family preservation and support services. Consequently, whether or not 
such services are effective or best meet the needs of a particular community, states are now 
required to use a substantial portion of federal funds to provide family preservation services. 

This example of a separate funding stream for family preservation and support services is 
only the tip of the iceberg. There are at least two dozen Afferent federal funding streams 
within the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, three others within the U.S. 
Department of Justice, and one within the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, all funding different parts of the child welfare system. Why should a state 
have to negotiate these 28 different funding streams in cmier to set up a single, 
comprehensive, and seamless system of child welfare services? Clearly, federal support for 
child welfare services has become far too categorical and inflexible, with the result that states 
must divert precious resources away from serving the needs of children in order to negotiate 
this labyrinth of federal programs and funding mechanisms. 

Another problem with the current system is that the legislatively imposed oversight 
requirements of Section 427 are not working for at least two reasons: 

First, the protections mandated in PL 96-272 ai% highly subjective and difficult to 
operationalize. For example, one of the case plan requirements is that a child be placed "in 
close proximity to the parents’ home." What does close proximity mean? Does it mean the 


'Martin Daly and Margo I. Wilson, "Child Abuse and Other Risks of Not Living With Both 
Parents," Ethology and Sociobiology, 6 (1987): 197-209. 

tatara, T. U.S. Child Care Row Data For FY 92 and Current Trends in the State Child 
Substitute Care Populations, VCIS Research Notes, no. 9 (August, 1993) 
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same thing in New York City as in Utah? What if it was not appropriate, in a particular 
case, to place a child in dose proxinoity to his or htf parents. What should one do then? 
Lacking clear definitioas and unambiguous requirements, states are oftra forced to "guess" at 
the documentation required tt> pass a Secti<Mi 427 review. 

Second, many of the protections under Section 427 are highly dependent upon an 
intimate understanding of the individual case. How would a bureaucrat from Washington, 
D.C. , truly be able to have an opinion as to the "appropriateness of services being provided" 
to a particular family in rural Kansas cm* urban Hartford? A much more rational and 
defensible system of oversi^t would be locally-based, for a local reviewer is in a far better 
position to understand local ocMiditioos and circumstances than a one or two week visitor 
from Washington, D.C., or frmn a regicmal office often hundreds of miles away. Lacking 
this intimate knowledge of local conditions and circumstances, the Section 427 reviews have 
become paper exercises, unable to address the complexities and nuances of the individual 
case. 


What is needed to improve the child welfare system is greater state flexibility, not more 
specialized funding streams. Hie current system is simply too categorical, burdensome, and 
prescriptive on State a^ndes, resulting in much time and resources being diverted to 
satisfying federal paper requirements and away from serving the needs of children. 

Specifically. I recommend tiiat the various child welfare discretionary and state formula 
grant programs currently administered by HHS, the Department of Justice, and HUD, be 
combined with the Independent Living |»ogram and the Title IV-E Administrative Costs and 
Training Programs, to form one state formula block grant program. States and localities 
could then use these funds to build a truly sMFnlftss system of comprehensive su]^x>rts for 
families without having to satisfy the idiosyncratic and scmietimes conflicting requirements of 
dozens of federal programs. The role of the Federal government would be to foster 
experimentation in the delivery of innovative services, collect national data, and provide 
technical assistance in evaluating the impact of innovative services. 

1 further recommend that the Title IV>E Foster Care Maintenance Payments and 
Adoption Assistance Programs remain open-ended entitlements. Keeping the Title IV-E 
Foster Care Maintenance Payments Program as an open-ended entitlement will ensure that 
states are not unfairly penali^ financiaUy should changing conditions warrant greater use of 
out-of-home care. And should the greater flexibility afforded the states through the block 
grant result in more effective preventative services, federal expenditures on foster care might 
actually decrease, saving tibe taxpayer money. Allowing the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance 
Program to continue as an open-ended entitlement would help to ensure that no child is 
denied the opportunity of a permanent, loving home because of financial hardship. 

Finally, I recommend that oversight of the diild welfare system -- excluding fiscal 
accounting and oversight of Title IV-E maintenance payments — be devolved to the States. 
This would mean a transfer of responsibility from the federal government to the States, with 
appropriate assurances that such oversight is independent of the child welfare agency 
administering the program, for ensuring a well-functioning, comprehensive child welfare 
system. 

One possibility for ensuring effective state and local oversight of the child welfare system 
is to malm greater use of citizen foster care review boards. According to the National 
Association of Foster Care Reviewers, citizra review boards are generally created by state 
statute, staffed by volunteers, and required to make case plan recommendations and maintain 
ongoing oversight of case p lanning for children and t^milies in the public diild protecticm 
system. Because the reviewer is a volunteer with no vested interest in the diild welfare 
system, he or she can instead ooncentrate on the welf^ of diildren. A recent study in 
Douglas County. Kansas, de m on str ated that the use of citizen foster care reviewers resulted 
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in significant reductions in judicial and administrative delays, speedier implementation of 
permanency plans, and, most dramatically, a significant reduction in time spent in out-of- 
home placement^. 

1 am not suggesting that the federal government has no role to play in child welfare. 
Indeed, it was largely due to federal efforts that major positive reforms were instituted in the 
early 1980’s. However, emboldened by initial success, the federal government apparently 
came to believe that it was the site of gU wisdom, and over the past decade has imposed ever 
increasing and unnecessary burdens on state agencies. It is time for the federal government 
to get out of the business of micromanaging state child welfare budgets and services. The 
most effective way of accomplishing this is through die use of a state block grant approach. 

In closing, I would like to add this cautionary note. It is important that we avoid the 
trap that many in the past have fallen into and conclude that legislative action is the most 
important thing we can do to improve the well-being of children. While greater state 
flexibility will enable local communities to develop better and more efficient child welfare 
services, at the same time we must address the cultural issues which have created the need 
for such services in the first place. 

Chief among these cultural issues is the increasing trend toward fatherlessness. In 1960, 
about 5% of all births were out-of-wedlock. That number increased to 10.7% in 1970, 
18.4% in 1980, and over 30% today. Over the same time period, the divorce rate has nearly 
tripled, so that today over a million children each year find themselves living in a one-parent 
home as a result of separation or divorce. By some estimates, the percentage of children 
bom in the 1990’s who will live a significant portion of their lives in a father absent home is 
upwards of 60 percent^. 

While the link between father absence and welfare dependency is obvious to many 
(indeed. 94% of the AFDC caseload is single parent families^, less widely acknowledged - 
yet equally compelling ** is the link between fatherlessness and child abuse. A recent study 
of over 52,000 abuse children revealed that whereas 28 percent of abused children lived with 
both biological parents (vs. 68 percent in the nation as a whole), 44 percent lived with only 
their biological mother (vs. 25 percent nationally), nearly 5 percent lived only with their 
biological father (vs. 3 percent nationally), and almost 18 percent lived in stepfamilies (vs. 9 
percent nationally)^. Simply put, children living apart from both biological parents are at 
substantially higher risk for becoming victims of child abuse and neglect than children living 
with both their mother and their father^. 


^tudy by Mary Ann Jennings, MSW, and Thomas P. McDonald, Ph.D. , of the University 
of Kansas School of Social Welfare, as cited in The Review, volume 8, no. 2 (Summer, 1994) 

^Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., and Andrew J. Cherlin, Divided Families: What Happens to 
Children When Parents Part (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991) 

®House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means. 1993 Green Book (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1993) 

^Catherine M. Malkin and Michael E. Lamb, "Child Maltreatment: A Test of 
Sociobiological Theory," Journal of Comparative Family Studies. 25 (1994): 121-130 

^see also: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health 
Statistics, National Health Interview Survey (Hyattsville, MD, 1988; U.S. Department of Jtistice, 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventicm, Child Sexual Abuse Victims and Their 
Treatment, by Beverly Gomes-Schwartz. Jonathan Horowitz and Albert P. Cardarelli 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1988); Margo I. Wilson and Martin Daly, 
"Risk of Maltreatment of Children Living with Stepparents," in Richard J. Gelles and Jane B. 
Lancaster, Child Abuse and Neglect: Biosocial Dimensions (New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 
1987): 215-232 
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If we are ever to reverse the rising number of children in ireed of child welfare services, 
we must stem the tide toward fatlieriessriess. A block grant approach can be an effective 
mechanism for helping states and local communities set up a single, comprehensive, and 
seamless system of child welftre services. But even the most efficient block grant program 
will result in little improvemcDt in the well-being of diildren if we do not simultaneously 
work to change the culture of fotherlessness; for as former HHS Secretary Louis W. Sullivan 
has often said, the best Department of Health and Human Services is a well-fiinctioning 
family, and a well-fiuictioning family includes a father. It is imperative, therefore, that as 
we work toward the implementatioo of a child welfare block grant, let us also resolve to 
work toward the day when once again, almost every child in America will live with both a 
committed and responsible mother and a committed and responsible father. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CAROL “CASSBE” STATUTO SEVAN, PHJ)., VICE 

PRESIDENT FOR RESEARCH AND PUBLIC POUCY, NATIONAL 

COUNCIL FOR ADOPTION 

Ms. Sevan. Thank you. My name is Cassie Statute Sevan. I am 
vice president of the National Council for Ad^tion. Seated behind 
me is Bill Pierce, president of the National Council for Adoption. 
We represent 130 nonprofit agencies across the country. 

Children are dying as a result of the Federal law designed to pro- 
tect them. There is no doubt that there are risks involved with 
block granting child welfare services. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment effort so far at monitoring what the States are doing has 
been a failure. Congressional oversight has been a failure. 

I strongly believe that placing responsibiliW for a child’s death 
on a particular State agency by the citizens of that State will send 
a clearer signal for rerorm than currently exists. Washington offi- 
cials don’t feel the same responsibility for the children who are suf- 
fering, these children who don’t have faces, but the faces of chil- 
dren that jump out of local newspapers will haunt the townspeople 
into pressing reforms. 

It is clear from reviewing available research that we must pursue 
experimentation with different service approaches. It is my belief 
that this experimentation is best done at the State level, shaped 
and molded by community standards. However, I believe that as 
long as the Federal Government is going to raise the revenue, then 
it has a responsibility to the taxpayers of this country to ensure 
that this money is spent wisely at the State level and that it will 
improve the lives of Aildren. 

'The child protection safeguard that should accompany the money 
should include reforms that this Congress has made; for example, 
requiring that State agencies meet the same licensing and regu- 
latory standards that they establish for private child welfare agen- 
cies, better use of private sector. I have a list of recommendations 
in my written testimony. 

I was concerned this morning about the administration’s testi- 
mony when it called for a “new vision.” However the vision that 
was brought before this committee was not the “new vision”; it was 
a 14-year-old old vision. What it said, and I will read from the tes- 
timony of Secretary Bane, it said that there existed a “continuum 
of child welfare services, from early prevention to foster care, re- 
unification and adoption.” That concerns me because it is not a con- 
tinuum of services that exists but it is a hierarchy of services. 

Each service has to be tried and failed before you move on to 
what is always viewed as a last resort, long-term care or adoption. 
Adoption is clearly, when you review the research, in the child’s 
best interest. 'There is no reason why adoption is the last resort in 
terms of providing services. It should be for some children clearly 
the first resort; not the last. Clearly, no new vision currently pre- 
sented before this committee. 

The child protection system must recognize adoption as a remedy 
in the best interest of children. Financim, social, and legal barriers 
to adoption must be removed to allow more children the benefits 
of adoption. "IVansracial adoption should be promoted when a same- 
race adoption is not immediately available. Senator Metzenbaum’s 
bill that was passed does not promote transracial adoption. It sends 
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a signal to the States, as long as you play by these rules, go ahead 
and race match. That will keep more lads in foster care, keep more 
kids in limbo. 

The Interethnic Placement Act that is in the Contract is some- 
thing we support and I hope you pass. The Adoption Assistance Act 
should remain an open-ended entitlement because a subsidy can 
make a difference. I would argue for a uniform definition of special 
needs to help potentially eligible children to receive the same bene- 
fits of adoption. 

Protecting children in the foster care system entails promoting 

P olicies that are consistent with basic child development principles. 

his means allowing children not to grow up in foster care but al- 
lows for expedited adoption procedures and other permanent ar- 
rangements so that the children will have a place to call home. 

This means developing risk assessment measures that will assist 
in making more meaningful interventions so that more children’s 
lives are not placed on the line deciding how much risk is involved 
in either removing a child or reimiting the child. This does not 
mean having less services, but more service options with more 
flexibility to pursue those options. This means abandoning the 
treatment service hierarchy that exists and that was talked about 
this morning. 

A new paradigm is needed in child welfare, and that is that child 
protection must be the top priority of the system. It is time to 
evaluate family reunification policies on measures of child well- 
being and not on well-intentioned but misguided interpretations of 
the value of the family. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CAROL “CASSIE” STATUTO SEVAN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ADOPTION 

Chairman Shaw, Chairman Cunningham, and members of the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families, Committee on 
Education and Economic Opportunities, my name is Carol 'Cassie' Statuto 
Bevan and 1 am the Vice President for Research and Public Policy for the 
National Council For Adoption. I am very pleased to be invited here today to 
testify on the need for a new paradigm in the conception and delivery of diild 
welfare services in our count^. 

The National Council For Adoption was established in 1980. Today it 
represents 130 private, non-profit agencies across the United States as well as 
several thousand individual members — those who have been adopted, 
people who have placed children for adoption, adoptive parents, and 
professionals who are concerned about c^dren. We ate a non-sectarian and 
non-partisan organization, with our headquarters here in Washington, D.C. 
and formal affiliates in Texas, Petuisylvania and New Jersey and informal 
state affiliates in many other locations. 

I have been with The Natiorud Council For Adoption (NCFA) since 1993, 
after leaving the House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families. 1 
was recently appointed by Congress to serve as a Commissioner on the U.S. 
Cottunission for Child and Family Welfare. 1 received my doctorate in child 
development at Columbia University and completed a post-doctoral 
fellow^p at the Bush Program in Child Development and Social Policy at 
the University of Michigan. I came to Washington as a Congressional Science 
Fellow under the auspices of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Sodety for Research in Child Development. 

NCFA is pleased fiiat the 104th Congress, throu^ the work of your two 
Subcommittees, will be examining the current paradigm in child welfare. We 
are convinced that there is a need to reform the current child welfare system 
that fails to protect children. 

I would like you to consider several important issues as they relate to the 
proposed Child Welfare Blcxk Grant: (1) A brief examirurtion of the different 
prevailing beliefs about child welfare, that resulting in the pursuit of varied 
policies; (2) A look at the result of these different policies on children, and: (3) 
A description of some principles and standards fiurt must accompany the flow 
of federd money ( in whatever form) to the states. 

First, one should examine the different and prevailing beliefs about child 
welfare that have resulted in the pursuit of varied polices. Child welfare 
policies in the 1970's viewed sub^tute care for abused and neglected children 
as the appropriate public policy response. Foster care was seen as file best way 
to 'save' th^ children and keep them from hantu State public child welfare 
systems were overburdened, wih estimates as hi^ as half a million children 
in out of home care. There were no plans for rehabilitating the family and 
returning the child nor plans to pursue termination of parental rights and 
adoption thus ensuring fiie child permanence. The result was that hundred 
of thousands of children had no place to call home and bounced from one 
temporary foster home to another. Multiple placements had a deleterious 
effect on children and Congressional attenfion was focused on what was being 
called 'foster care drift.' 

The Adopticm Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 ( P.L. 96-272) was 
established in response to file problem of foster care drift. The 'de- 
instituticnialization' movement fiiat held that children were more likely to 
thrive in settings (so called 'least restrictive environment') that replicated 
the family led to policies that pushed for smaller foster care families over 
group homes or larger institutions. But file deepest held conviction of P. L. 
96-2^ was that children do better with their parents and that these families 
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can be "saved", they can be "fixed" by sodal service intervention. Underlying 
this conviction was the belief that the strangest ties that bind children to 
families are biological ties. Foster care was no longer viewed as an 
appropriate child welfare response that would "save" children from harm; 
foster care was seen as bad for children. Adoption was viewed as the 
alternative of last resort, when "reasonable ^orts" to maintain or reunite the 
family failed. 

P.L. 96-272 established legal and administrative safeguards for children and 
provided for a continuum of sodal service interventions designed to prevent 
the uimecessary separation of children from their families, rehabilitate 
families so that they can get the children back and lastly, adoption if all else 
fails. While these options tiieoretically make seitse, too often tite states have 
interpreted the sodal service continuum in hierarchical terms i.e., each 
service has to be provided and proved to fail before the next one can be 
pursued. Thus, much of the focus in child welfare is on the delivery of 
services to the families or so called "family preservation services" to the 
exdusion of other service options. 

In 06RA 1993, Congress appropriated $1 billion dollars over five years to 
states for the development of family preservation programs. The Family 
Preservation models (and 1 have knowledge of 14 different approaches) are 
intended to avert the threatened placement and reduce the riik of furtiier 
harm to the child and family by the provision of an intensive basket of short 
term services (on average about six weeks). An assumption that is central to 
the Family Preservation paradigm is that all fantilies can be "fixed", that deep 
down parents really do love their children and that all parents have the 
capacity for adequate, non-abusive parenting. (Rossi, IWl) This fails to take 
into consideration tiie varied capacities and differing resources that makes 
individual families unique. But most of all, it fails to take into account the 
differences among families in territs of motivation to change maladaptive 
behavior. 

A major evaluation study of the Families First program in Illinois found tiiat 
the provision of tiiese "services do not appear to have had a significant effect 
on Ae likelihood of further harm to children or placement in substitute 
care." (Schuerman et. aL, 1994, p. 229) Furthermore, the authors write "Our 
approach here must recognize that there is little evidence that many of the 
programs currently being tried have more than minimal effects." 

(Schuerman et.al., 1994, p. 246) 

Let us turn now to the second issue and ask what are tite effects of the 
different placement options on children? A brief overview of the measurable 
developmental outcomes for children who are returned home after foster 
care placement shows that these children score consistently lower on 
measures of health, educatiortal and social growtK (Barth and Berry, 1987) In 
a study by Fanshel and Shinn, children who were returned home failed to test 
as high on IQ scales as those who remained in foster care over a five year 
period. (Fanshel and Shinn, 1979) Reidy found no evidence that reunifica- 
tion resulted in any better development^ outcomes for tire children in his 
sample. (Reidy, 19^ Lahti, et. al. found that children returned home did not 
score as hi^ on adjustment measures as did children in out of home 
placements. (Lahti et. aL,1978) 

In Michael Wald's study comparing children given services in foster care 
witir children given services at home, those served at home received worse 
physical care, had lower school attendance and inferior achievement scores. 
(Wald, et. al., 1985) The findings of this study led Wald and his Stanford 
colleagues to cotrclude: "Unless interventicms significantly improve parental 
functioning, children left at home remain at sub^antial ri^." (Wald, et. al., p. 
152) 
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In short, children appear to have the least favorable developmental outcomes 
when they are returned home. The research on the outcomes for children 
returned home logically should lead policymakers to re-diink the priority this 
option maintains in the child welfare services hierarchy. Given the severity 
of the problems that families in the 90's are experiencing, it is perhaps time to 
recognize that some problems are intractable or that at the present time social 
scientists do not know what will work to both keep the family together and 
keep the child free from harm at the same time. 

The belief that foster care is bad for children is central to botii the family 
reunification and family preservation paradigms. In the words of the 
University of Chicago researchers: 'As family preservation programs have 
expanded, foster care has become demonized.’ (Schuerman et. al., p. 248) It is 
time to put this notion to rest by examining the research on the effects of 
foster care on children. 

In a review and synthesis of twenty-seven foster care studies conducted over 
the past thirty years McDonald et. al. wrote: ‘Contrary to current thinking, 
children in foster care for longer times do better than those returned to their 
biological homes after a short time.' (McDonald et. al., 1992) 

Festinger foimd no differences between the outcomes for her now-adult foster 
care graduates in New York Qty and the general population on most 
characteristics, including arrests, self-esteem and happiness. (Festinger, 1983) 
Jorus and Moses, in a l^ge study of farmer foster care children in West 
Virginia, found tiiat young adults who age out of foster care after an average 
of five years in the system have rates of marriage, broken marriages, 
incarceration, parenthood and marital satisfaction that are comparable to the 
general popul^on. Qones and Moses, 1984) 

While conclusions should be cautiously drawn from these studies on foster 
cate outcomes, it seems evidetd that policies based on the belief that foster 
cate is always bad for children, particularly when compared to leaving them 
in the home or reuniting them with maladaptive parents, have little basis in 
research. Foster cate can be a good alternative for children who are at risk by 
either remaining or returning to their biological families. It is time to put to 
test the myth that all foster care is bad for children and to expose the myth 
that biological ties ate the only teal 'ties that bind'. A study of foster care 
children who had been in care at least one year and on average five years 
found that those children were reported by social workers to be mote attached 
to their foster homes than to their birth homes. (Fanshel, 1982) 

Foster cate was never meant to be a permarrent alternative. While foster care 
can provide loving families, it does not offer a child the legal security of a 
'forever" family. For children, who can not remain with their biological 
family, adoption offers the child the ingredients for healthy development - 
secure and loving bonds, stability and continuity. The prevailing assumption 
behind the lack ^ enthusiasm for the 'adoption option' in child welfare is 
the strong belief ttiat only biologically formed families are 'real'. Adoption is 
often viewed by child w^are professionals as the 'last resort'. Too often it 
represents for these profession^ a failure of repeated and prolonged 
interventions that have not resulted in family reunification. 

In the classic work by Goldstein, Freud and Solrui’ entitled 'Beyond the Best 
Interests of the Child', the case is made that children form the ties that bind 
by falling in love with their day-to-day caretakers. Children, we are reminded 
in this work, are blissfully unaware of blood ties (until later in their 
development) but very much aware of those who love them, feed them, 
comfort them, etc. (Goldstein, Freud, Solnit, 1979) It is tiie psychological 
family that iteeds to be preserved to prevent further harm to ^e child. It is 
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the creation of attachment bonds, where there are none, that will make a real 
difference in the child's life. The adoption process can establish attachment 
bonds where there were none and can create a psychological family. 

The success of adoption rests, of course, on die subsequent adjustment of the 
child. This adjustment is dependent, in part, on the child's prior history ( of 
abuse, neglect and placement), as well as the child's age at adoption. The 
research on children adopted out of foster care is sparse but it shows that 
adjustment for these children is not traumatic. 

In fact, Brodzinsky, et. al., conclude that the majority of adopted children 
adjust successfully. (Brodzinsky, 1984) In a study of mental health problems, 
Triseliotis and Russell found no di&erences between older adoptees and the 
general population. (Triseliotis and Russell, 1984) 

In 1989, Search Institute launched a four year study to examine the mental 
health, well-being, and service needs of adoptive families with adolescents 
who were adopted as infants. This study, the largest adoption study ever, 
found that adoptive families and their teenagers are thriving. The results of 
the study showed the positive impact that adoption had for the youngsters 
sampled. 

When comparing the "adoption option" to long-term foster care or 
residential care, the outcomes for children in adoption are the more 
compelling, especially in light of its place in the child welfare services 
hierarchy. Children placed in adoptive homes scored better on measures of 
family adjustment and emotional and developmental functioning than 
either children returned home or those in long-term foster care (Lahti, 1982). 
In a study that compared educational attainment in adoptive, foster and 
residentiad placements, adopted children had superior educational 
attainment. It is important to note that in this sample 62% of the adopted 
children were under the age of three years when placed. (Triseliotis and 
RusseU, 1984) 

After reviewing these studies, a picture of adoption emerges that shows the 
psychological, physical and educational benefits to children of adoption. This 
picture should lead to the conclusion that adoption should at least emerge as 
a competing alternative to the family reunification, family preservation, and 
long-term foster care models for more children, in increasingly more 
dncumstances. It is important to underscore that this is not to argue for a 
reduction in treatment services to families in need. Nor is this to say that 
more interventions into families need to be coercive. It is to state that 
adoption as a service to children without loving families does benefit 
children and ougfit not be overlooked as we search for a new paradigm. 

Child protection not family preservation or family reunification must be the 
guiding principle of any child welfare reform. Protecting children in the 
foster care system entails promoting policies that are conrastent with basic 
child development principles, including the diild's need to grow up in a 
family. Policies that adhered to the doctrine of child protection would 
abandon the current practice of maintaining children in abusive homes until 
child welfare agencies documented the lack of success at parental 
rehabilitation as evidenced by continued battering of the child. 

The child welfare system is in crisis and it is dear from examining die 
available research that, again in the words of the Chicago researchers, "...we 
must continue to experiment with service approaches." (Schuerman et. al., p. 
246) It is my belief that this experimentation is best done at the state level. 
However, I believe that as long as the federal government is going to raise the 
revenue then the federal government has a responsibility to the taxpayers of 
fills country to ensure fiiat the money it sends to the states for child welfare 
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services is spent on child welfare services that will improve the lives of the 
children in its care. To do this the federal government must attach very 
strong principles, standards or mandates to the child welfare money that it 
sends to the states. 

These standards must allow state flexibility to promote iimovation and 
experimentation widi service options but must give sufficient guidance to the 
states to ensure that diildren will be protected. This flexibility is needed to 
allow judges who are charged with rtuUng the determinations in these cases 
to be free from havii^ tiieir ’hands tied' with federal mandates that are the 
standard-option and not tailored to particular duld with a particular family 
history. This flexibility would allow child welfare services to be provided to a 
family based on an assessment of tiie family's ability to take advantage of the 
chance at rehabilitatian and based cm the family's history of taking care of the 
child. 

There are, no doubt, risks involved in block granting child welfare services. It 
seems to me, having observed child welfare for twenty years, that there are no 
simple solutions here. The federal effort at morutoring what the states are 
doing in child welfare seems to everyone to be a failure. With all due respect. 
Congressional oversight made headlines but children continued to die even 
when their miserable lives were known to social service agencies. In fact, the 
data on child fatalities shows that 30 to 50% of the children killed by parents 
or caretakers were killed despite being known to child welfare officials who 
either left the child in the home or returned the child to the home following 
the family reunification paradigm. (Gelles, 1994) 

1 strongly believe that placing the responsibility for a child's death on a 
particular state agency by the citizens of that state will send a clearer signal for 
reform than currently exists. Washington offidais don't feel tire same 
responsibility for the children who are suffering - these children who don't 
have faces. But the faces of these children that jump out of local papers will, I 
firmly hope, cause much needed local change. The words of James Q. 

Wils^ writing about welfare reform in The Wall Street Toumal. make my 
point: 'Any given state government may do no better than Washington, but 
the great variety of file former will make up for the deadening uniformity of 
the latter.' (December 29, 1994) 

The 'federal' strings that I believe ought to be attached to money sent to the 
states for child welfare reform would include rigorous evaluations of file 
various state experiments based on child centered outcomes. Measures of 
child well being Le., how the child is faring must be at the center of 
evaluations. The evaluations must be diild centered and focus on the ability 
of a specific family to adequately nurture a specific child or children to 
adulthood rather than on so-called process variables such as attendance at a 
parenting class or a drug rehabilitation program. Clearly, federal grants for 
child services shall include regulations requiring states to define performance 
standarcis and measurements with an emphasis on outcomes for children. 

The University of Chicago researchers suggested that reform "begin with an 
expansion of voluntary, corrununity-based services.' (Schuerman, et. al., p. 
247) 1 believe that preference shcmld be given to utilizing the resources of the 
private - and especially ttie voluntary, ncm-profit, charitable sector - where 
possible, as both a complement and an alternative to public, government- 
operated child welfare programs. For example, t: a state-run program has not 
found a permanent home for a child within a reasonable amount of time, ttie 
state should be encouraged to 'contract out' that case in order to expedite 
finding the child a permanent home. 

If money is going to the states in the form of a block grant, it behooves the 
federal government to require that state agencies meet the sante licerrsing and 
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regulatory standards that they establish for private child welfare agencies. 

This is one way to improve the quality of services that state agencies provide. 
And it reflects this Congress' move to apply the laws it enacts to Congress 
itself. 

States should be required to have laws in place that minimize the financial^ 
legal, and sodal barriers to adoption. Moreover, adoption procedures should 
be expedited in the cases of abandoned babies. Abandoned babies should be 
placed in pre-adoptive homes within 10 days, and termination of parental 
rights proceedings instituted within 30 days. 

The collection of nationwide data is essential to assess the status and well- 
being of children (health, education, sexual or physical abuse history, etc.) 
States ought to collect and report data on all children in the foster care system 
and on legalized adoptions, including those arranged privately. This 
mandate to collect information should be fimded by the federal government. 

Children in child welfare prograirrs are under the care of the state. It is critical 
that the state move expediently in making decisions about the child. Thus, a 
state should be required to hold a dispositional hearing within 90 days after 
custody of a child is taken by tire state. 

The research evidence is clear that 'boundng' children from one home to 
another results in negative child outcomes. Thus, the state should be 
required to adhere to the principle that for those children who cannot be 
cared for appropriately by their own families, and are not adoptable, a single, 
permanent, alternative placement is the preferred option. 

States need to get the message that flexibility in how to deliver child welfare 
services should not be confused with lack of federal leadership. They should 
not get the message that 'anything goes*. Indeed, states need to be held 
accountable for the children entrusted to their care. 

I would urge the Committees with jurisdiction to strongly consider creating a 
new child welfare paradigm. The National Council For Adoption has held 
two invitational meetings that resulted in recommendations for improving 
the child welfare system, which I am attaching to my testimony. We look 
forward to working closely with the Committees as the reforms in child 
welfare are refined. Thank you. 
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TO: Membeis of Congress 
FROM: Hie Undersifiied 

RE: Current Federal Child Welfare Policies That Place Children At Risk of F\irther Abuse 

Children are dying as result of a federal law designed to keq> them from harm. This law, which 
recently received a one billion dollar boast, was designed as remedial legislation to end the problem of 
’foster care drift* whereby foster care children were removed from their biological homes and allowed 
to drift from placement to placement within the child welfare system with no place to call home. 

The federal statute to which we refer is entitled Public Law 96-272, The Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Act of 1980. The intended policy impact of the law, less foster care placement and more 
permanency, is laudable. However, in re^ty the law as currently practiced leaves many children at risk 
of reabuse and even death. The fact is that a r^rted thirty to forty percent of the children killed by 
parents or caretakers are killed after they have been identified by child welfare agencies and after 
’reasonable efforts* have been made to rehabilitate the abusing parents. 

’Reasonable eftbrts* to preserve the femily in cases of child abuse or neglect have never been defined by 
Congress. In practice this means that there is no one professional in the chain of professionals who are 
charged with handling these cases who feels that s/he can make the determination that enough is 
enough - that the efforts or services or treatments provided to the family have in fact been reasonable but 
the child is still in danger when in the family’s custody. This grey zone represents a hole more deadly 
than the one that trapped Jessica McClure from Texas. You might recall the little girl who fell into a 
drain pipe and caught the world’s attention? There are thousands of children who are caught in the drain 
pipe of the child welfare system - but Congress is not looking. 

It is time to make child protection the top priority of the child welfare system. Child protection not 
family preservation or family reunification must be the guiding principle. This is not to say that services 
to preserve the family and/or to reunite the family ought not be offer^, but to recognize that some 
families can not be saved. The tight to patenting exists but this tight is lost if the child is severely 
abused or neglected. It is time to acknowledge in our laws and our legal and social services systems that 
parenting is not an absolute tight, but carries with it corresponding duties and responsibilities to children 
and to society, and when parents abuse, neglect or abandon their children, these parental rights may be 
lost. In short, it is time to examine the impact of child welfere policies with more emphasis on the risks 
to the well-being of children with, perhaps, less emphasis on the rights of maltreating parents. 

Child protection as a doctrine must replace the doctrine of family maintenance or family reunification 
because experience has demonstrated that the doctrine of preserving femily rights, by the very principles 
it embodies, subordinates the doctrine of child protection. Protecting children in the foster cate system, 
entails promoting policies that are consistent with basic child development principles, including the 
child’s need to grow up in a femily. Policies that adhered to the doctrine of child protection would 
abandon the current practice of maintaining children in abusive homes until child welfere agencies 
documented the lack of success at parental rehabilitation as evidenced by continued battering of the 
child. Similarly, following the child protection paradigm, children would not have to be returned home 
and to be beaten before child welfare agencies seriously consider other options such as long-term foster 
care or adoption, as is the practice today. 

Under the ’child protection’ paradigm, each service option would be considered on its own merit. In 
fact, the service options themselves would not change. The qilion of providing services in the home 
while retaining child custody as well as foster care, kinship cate or long-term foster care or adoption 
would not be diminished. What would change is that these services would be provided to the family 
based on an assessment of the family’s ability to take advantage of the chance at rehabilitation and based 
on the femily’s history of taking care of the child. This flexibility is needed to protect children; it would 
allow judges who ate charged with making the determinations in these cases to be free from having their 
’hands tied’ with federal mandates that are the standard-option and not tailored to a particular child with 
a particular family history. 

A doctrine promoting ’child protection’ in child welfare services would be child-ftiendly and would 
recognize that success must be based on some measure of child well being. It is time to evaluate family 
reunification policies based on measures of child well-being and not on well-intentioned but misguided 
inteipietations of *tlie value of funily*. The measuies muit be child-ceBtered and focus on the ability of 
a specific femily to adequately nurture a specific child or children to adulthood rather than relying on 
adult attendance records at a patenting class or even a drug rehabilitation program. 
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It is time to overhaul The Federal Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act and to use as the 
overarching principle of this Act not family maintenance or family reunification but child protection so 
that 'child wellare’ becomes the measure of success. No doubt child protection policies will embrace 
efforts to maintain and reunite fiunilies, and rightly so. However, the price for family preservation and 
family reunification ought not come at the eitpense of the well-being of the children. 
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Recommendations of the 1995 Hershey Conference on Child Welfare: a response to the 
"Contract With America" 

Best Interest of the Child is Paramount 

* Children should not be removed involuntarily ftom their caretakers by reason of poverty, 
(unanimous) 

* While family preservation and reunification are important goals, once abuse and/or neglect 
has been established, protection of the child hecomes paramount. (26 - yes, 1 - no, 1 - 
abstention) 

* For those children who cannot be cared for appropriately by their own families, and are 
not adoptable, a single, permanent, alternative placement is the preferred option. (27 - yes, 

1 - abstention) 

* When children are removed from their family, all efforts should be made to place siblings 
together. (23 - yes, 2 - abstentions) 

* Family preservation services are not always effective at protecting children, (unanimous) 
Procedural Safeguards for Children 

* Adoption procedures should be expedited in the case of abandoned babies. 

Abandoned babies should be placed in pre-adoptive homes within 10 days, and termination of 
parental rights proceedings instituted within 30 days. The pre-adpptive parent or the child’s 
attorney shall have authority, in addition to state or private agencies, to petilion the court for 
termination of parental tights proceedings, (unanimous) 

* For some children removed from thdr caretakers for serious and substantiated child 
abuse, psycho-sodal assessments, including history, and assessments about the nature and 
severity of substantiated past and current abuse may trigger termination of parental tights 
proceedings. Some abuse and/or history of abuse may trigger termination of parental tights 
proceedings not only for the target child but for ablings in the home, (unanimous) 

* A dispositional hearing shall be held within 90 days after custody of a child is taken by 
the state. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* A court-approved permanency plan must be in place within 18 months for all children who 
enter the child welfare system and ate placed out-of-home, or Federal Financial Participation 
(FFP) will be withdrawn for those children. Courts should be empowered to order a 
permanency plan to be completed within 30 days if there has been no court-^proved plan 
within 18 months. (20 - yes, 2 - no, 3 - abstentions) 

Adoption as an Option 

* The child protection system must recognize adoption as a remedy in the best interest of 
children. Financial, social, and legal barriers to adoption should be removed to allow more 
children to receive the benefits of adoption. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* No ptqudice against ttansradal adoption should be permitted in cases where a same-race 
adoption is not immediately available, (unattimous) 

* To promote adoption, a refundable tax credit for adopting parents of $5,000 per adoption 
should be created. (22 - yes, 1 - no, 1 - abstention) 

Residential Care as an Option 

* Within a full array of services, residential cate is a valuable and important component of 
child welfare. (23 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* Residential children’s facilities, often mislabeled "orphanages,’ are not appropriate for 
preschool children. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

State, Federal and Private Sector Role and Responsibilities 

* Foster, adoptive and biological patents, and a{^ropriate individuals within residential 
facilities have the right to know the health status of children in their custody. Therefore, 
where clinically indicated, all newborns as well as children in or entering the out-of-home 
cate system or under the jurisdiction of the state child welfare system shall be tested for 
HIV. The health care status, including HIV information, along with its implications, shall be 
shared with the piieots and qipioimate niegiveii so that proper treatment of the child may 
be pursued. (27 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* The collect of nationwide data is essential to assess the status and well-being of 
children (health, education, sexual or physical abuse history, etc.). States ought to collect 
and report data on all children in the foster care system and on Irgaliwid adoptions, in clud ing 
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those arranged privately. This mandate to collect information should be funded by the 
federal government, (unanimous) 

* Federal grants for child services shall include regulations requiring states to define 
performance standards and measurements with an emphasis on outcomes for children, 
(unanimous) 

* States shall meet the same licensing and regulatory standards established for private child 
welfare providers, (unanimous) 

* Preference should be given to utilizing the resources of the private - and especially the 
voluntary, non-profit, charitable - sector where available, as an alternative to public, 
government-operated child welfare programs. (24 - yes, 4 - no) 

* The current government welfare system is in crisis. In order to effectively meet the needs 
of children in the 21st century, examination should begin now of the feasibility of privatizing 
the entire system. (20 - yes, 3 - no, 2 - abstentions) 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Bevan. 

Mr. Murphy. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK T. MURPHY, PUBLIC GUARDIAN, 
COOK COUNTY, ILL. 

Mr. Murphy. I am a lawyer and I have been litigating cases rep- 
resenting abused and neglected children since about 1968 in Cook 
County. I head up an office of 250, including about 135 lawyers and 
50 social workers and investigators. 

I don’t know whether block granting is good or not. I am just a 
lawyer, and I go to court and represent a client. I do know that 
what is working now is not working. And I notice that one person 
who was here l^fore stated we need more resources in the system. 
Let me say, you cannot pour enough resources into this bottomless 
system. 

In Illinois, for instance, between 1983 and 1986 in Chicago, in 
the suburbs, I should say, there were 8,000 abused and neglected 
kids in the system. Today there are 34,000. Nationwide, it has gone 
from 262,000 in the same period of time to half a million. Com- 
mentators say it is the drug problem which is causing this and cer- 
tainly 80 percent of the cases we see are drug related. But it is not 
the drug problem that is fueling this. 

If you look at one of our typical cases in any day, you will see 
what is fueling it and that is, a woman who comes in at 22 or 23 
with 4 children by different fathers and no involved dad and she 
becomes depressed and it is a reality-based depression, and she 
turns to drugs, and you and I would turn to drugs in the same situ- 
ation. It is reasonable that she turns to drugs. It is like going to 
Vermont or the shore, except she doesn’t have the resources. 

Her drug supplier becomes her paramour and becomes the 
abuser of her and her children, and she abandons the kids and 
leaves them alone and they come into the system. It is too late for 
this woman. She recognizes her life is over. The situation here — 
what bothered me today is an acceptance of the status quo. We are 
talking about more resources for child care. 

Why aren’t we talking about doing away with the status quo? 
Why aren’t we talking about it doesn’t make sense to provide serv- 
ices for someone who is having kids when she should be studying 
Chaucer and playing volleyball and going to the local sweetshop. It 
doesn’t make any sense. 

Does it make sense that we have this underclass out there which 
is wallowing in misery? My clients are all members of the 
underclass, and the hardest part of my job is to walk into court and 
see kids the same age as mine, 9 and 12, who have the same poten- 
tial as my kids and I know we are sending their lives down the 
drain because we don’t care about them. 

The left and right are equally to blame. The right fears the 
underclass because they are racially different and the left patron- 
izes them, which is another form of racism. We do not hold them 
up to the same excellence. 

Why are we saying — when it comes to welfare, I believe we 
should cut off all welfare for kids under 18. We should send the 
same message to a 16-year-old inner-city girl that we want our own 
children to accept, and that is we expect the same of you as we do 
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of inner-city African-American athletes. We want them to do the 40 
in 4.1 seconds or something, why don’t we want a 12-year-old girl 
or a 14-year-old girl to finish school, to learn biology, and to learn 
math, and to get out and get a job. 

Job training for a 22-year-old kid with five kids and no involved 
father makes no sense. \^at will we teach them to do; flip ham- 
burgers? We are teaching kids with 120 IQs to do menial jobs. Job 
treiining should come in high school. 

And if I sound frustrated, it is because I have been representing 
these kids. The generations are 15 years apart. And to see what 
goes on, go to the criminal court building at any major town. Gro 
to the juvenile court in any major town. Gro to the prisons, where 
it is loaded with African-American underclass people. We are not 
talking middle class, we are not talking poor, we are not talking 
wealthy, we are talking underclass. And the major crisis facing this 
Nation today, because we see it in court every day, and that is the 
underclass. 

You know, Churchill said something about, in the battle of Brit- 
ain, we will fight them in the fields and so on and so forth. And 
we have developed programs which say we do not demand anything 
of you. We will patronize. We will give you a few nickels and dimes, 
instead of saying we are going to demand excellence of you, and it 
is going to be a tough love situation. Because I don’t care if you 
double aid, if you double welfare, it ain’t going to make a dif- 
ference. 

So I think it is about time to demand excellence. The only way 
people can get out of the situation is work their butts off, and I 
think that is the message that has to go out from here. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF PATRICK T. MURPHY. COOK COUNTY PUBLIC 
GUARDIAN, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES-FEBRUARY 3, 1995 


The issue about which I am to testify is whether the federal 
government should blockgrant some, or even most, child welfare funds to 
the states. And let me get right to the point. I don't know. 

I am merely a lawyer who since 1 968 has represented abused and 
neglected children, and at times their parents. Originally I did so as a young 
legal services lawyer operating out of a store front on Chicago's west side. 
Later, and on a more formal basis, I have done so as Public Guardian of Cook 
County where I supervise a staff of 250 including about 135 lawyers and 50 
social workers and investigators we act as lawyers for the 34,000 abused 
and neglected children in Cook County. 

In the sixties and early seventies most of my clients were white. The 
majority were abandoned by their parents. Many were victims of 
intellectually and emotionally marginal parents unable to deal with the 
pressures of extreme poverty; A few suffered from physical or sexual abuse. 

Most kids whose parents could not deal with the pressures of poverty 
caused many of us to lobby for changes in the law to make it easier to put 
dollars into a neglectful family rather than to take the child out of the home. 
On two occasions I testified before congressional committees and later wrote 
a book. Our Kindly Parent, the State , in which I urged family preservation 
programs. 

When I left legal services in the mid seventies I was more or less 
removed from the child welfare and juvenile justice systems for several 
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years. When I returned full time in the mid eighties I found a different world. 
An overwhelming majority of abused and neglected kids are African 
American. But these kids are not middle class, working class or even poor. 
They are underclass which in our large cities, for reasons dating back to 
slavery and segregation, is African American. Slavery and segregation are 
relics but programs people like myself lobbied for and which we thought 
would alleviate the misery of the urban poor have not worked. Moreover, 
from what we see in court every day much evidence suggests that many of 
the programs we pushed for ended up hurting those we tried to help. 

The Adoption Assistance Act was one of those ideas. I cannot tell you 
whether or not it has worked. But I can tell you things are much worse in 
the child welfare and Juvenile justice systems them in 1 980. For instance in 
1 987 for the third consecutive year we had about 8,000 kids in custody in 
Cook County. Today there are 34,000. Nationally these statistics are 
equally alarming. In 1986 there were about 262,000 abused and neglected 
kids in substitute care. Today, about a half a million. 

Some crises facing the Juvenile Justice System requiring examination 

are: 


1 . GROWTH AND OSSIFICATION OF THE UNDERCLASS: When 
trying to explain the explosion of violence and crime in our inner cities and 
the numbers of abused and neglected children pouring into our child welfare 
systems many commentators point to the drug crises. Indeed, about eighty 
percent of Cook County's abuse and neglect cases are directly or indirectly 
related to drug abuse. Lawyers and social workers in New York and Los 
Angeles tell me that their statistics are about the same or greater. 

But, in my judgment, drugs do not fuel the abuse, neglect or even the 
violence. Rather reality based depression triggers the drug abuse. 

Take the typical case we see at the Juvenile Court on a daily basis. 

The mom is in her early twenties with four or five kids by different fathers 
none of whom are involved with the kid(s). She had her first kid when she 
should have been study Chaucer, playing volleyball and flirting with guys at 
the local sweet shop. She wakes up at twenty-two with too many children, 
no education, no future and children whose futures are suspect. Consciously 
or unconsciously she realizes her life is over-and perhaps the lives of her 
children as well. She turns to drugs as a reasonable alternative to a trip to 
Vermont, the shore or Europe. If you or I \A/ere in her situation we would do 
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the same or worse. Her drug supplier becomes her paramour and ultimately 
the abuser of both her and her children. She neglects her children and often 
abandons them for hours, days and even weeks until family and/or neighbors 
step in and the kids get referred to the juvenile court. 

Perhaps the ultimate example of this was the Keystone case which 
happened in Chicago just a year ago. In that case, Chicago coppers 
investigating drug allegations stumbled across nineteen kids living in a hovel 
with their five moms who were taking in approximately $6500 a month in 
welfare and other benefits for the children. Most of the money was going 
out the door into the hands of drug pushers. Ultimately, we discovered that 
these five mothers had twenty three children by seventeen fathers, none of 
whom was a dad to his kid. 

And this is the real issue in most abuse and neglect cases. Most 
teenage moms do try and many succeed against all odds. It is the father 
who walks away at procreation that we must focus on. In April 1 994 the 
New York Times ran a two page spread on 26 children charged with 
homicide. One sentence was repeated in 22 of the stories. ”No father." 
Every one has a father. The article really meant to say there was "no dad." 

Most of the cases we see in Juvenile Court Involve the underclass. 
Because in our major cities the underclass is primarily African American, the 
majority of our abused child clients are black. The problem is not racial, but 
neither is it economic. It is cultural. A culture of welfare dependent 
individuals recycle their welfare dependency and misery to a new generation 
every 1 5 years or so, and that population, for reasons dating back to slavery 
and segregation, is primarily African American. If we do not stop now, 
examine the problem and, as a society, try to do something about it, it will 
explode to haunt the rest of us and our children for generations to come. 
Worse, we as a society are flushing the lives of many potentially talented 
human beings right down the toilet. But forget the talented human beings, 
why should a decent society shove aside innocent children, talented or 
otherwise, because they come from a certain background? 

The underclass was not created by welfare, but today it is sustained 
by a welfare system that encourages dependency. The problems of the 
underclass are exacerbated by the flight of companies to underdeveloped 
countries. To succeed today, you need at least a high school diploma and 
probably more. Children having children do not finish their high school 
education. People of the underclass do not have the high school education 
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plus more. The Right ignores the plight of the underclass and the Left 
patronizes it. Marion Wright Edelman of the Children's Defense Fund, who 
knows better, wrote in Parade Magazine on Mother's Day, 1 994, "And if it's 
wrong for 1 3-year-old, inner city girls to have babies without benefit of 
marriage, it's wrong for rich celebrities too.” The fact is, most single women 
celebrities who are having children are not children, and they have the 
maturity and financial resources to raise a child reasonably well. Thirteen 
year old girls should be doing math, playing volleyball, and working on 
computers, not changing diapers and worrying about their W.I.C. funds, 
AFDC checks and food stamps. 

A New York Times' journalist points out that "while the cost of welfare 
is not smali, it is not as large as the passions that surround the issue...."' 

The cost of AFDC may not be astronomical, but it is devastating in terms of 
spinoffs such as children who ultimately end up in the criminal justice 
system, who are abused and neglected, or who simply live out their lives in 
despair on welfare themselves. To understand the underclass and the 
problems of the underclass, legislators, members of the Administration and 
other politicians should not read boring statistics which can be argued every 
which way. Instead, they should spend a few days, weeks and even months 
in our criminal and juvenile justice courts in any moderately sized city. 

2. A FLAKY SYSTEM: The child welfare system works on the 
premise that there is no such thing as a bad parent. If I had hours I still 
would not have time to begin to tell you about the numbers of cases I have 
seen of brutalized children sent home to be brutalized some more, even 
murdered. Recently, Department of Children & Family Services in Illinois 
commissioned a study concerning some problems. After sifting through 
dozens of cases of children beaten and abused by parents only to be sent 
back home, the consultant. Dr. Joy Rogers, concluded, "In no other setting 
in Western Society is the force of law used to return victims to the custody 
of those who have brutalized them." 

Of course DCFS deep sixed the report. 

The New York city comptroller issued a similar report in December, 

1 994 pointing out that children were spending twice as much time in foster 
care as they did in 1988 because of a "..compulsion by the state to keep 


New York Times, December 5, 1993. 
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returning children to parents who are no longer interested or caring." 
(December 22, 1994 , New York Times, National Education A-16). 

Family preservation programs permit the state to give to an abusing or 
neglectful parent a housekeeper, intensive social work services, 
psychological counseling, chauffeuring to keep appointments, money and 
rent for new apartments. If you are poor and are doing a decent job of 
raising your children you get no help. But, if you are poor and abuse your 
child, the state might well shower you with services. If you beat up or rape 
the kid down the block you'll end up in the penitentiary but do so to your 
own child, and the state will rush in with a social worker, psychiatrist and 
housekeeper. And I do not exaggerate. Let me quote a Chicago Tribune 
article: 

A mother who stood idly by as her boyfriend repeatedly sexually and 
physically abused her three daughters, including one who later died, 
should be flown at taxpayer expense to Florida four times a year to 
visit her two surviving girls, [DCFS officials] are recommending. 


At the trial, testimony showed that [the mother] for years stood idly by 
as her three daughters were beaten and raped by [the boyfriend]. In 
some instances, she had been in the same bed with [the boyfriend] as 
he sexually attacked her daughter, according to the testimony. 

(The daughters were four, six and eight at the time that the youngest one 
was scalded and benten to death by the boyfriend.) 

The Department of Children & Family Services in Illinois contracted 
with the University of Chicago's Chapin Hall to conduct a massive three year 
study of their family preservation program. The study was the largest and 
most comprehensive ever performed on family preservation. The study 
concluded that family preservation did not have any measurable success in 
keeping children out of the foster care system. Chain Hall also reported that 
DCFS officials recognized that the family preservation initiative would lead to 
deaths of children but believed that the successes would outweigh the 
problems. The report pointed out, "It is almost certain that probability of 
child deaths would be higher in a program in which children at risk are left at 
home rather than to be taken into foster care.." 
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After Chain Hall began gathering data on the deaths of the children in 
family preservation Chain Hall reported that "DCFS administrators have 
asked us to suspend the study of child deaths." 

In the best tradition of bureaucracy after the report was given to the 
agency DCFS asked to expand the program. 

3. COUNTERPRODUCTIVE CONFIDENTIALITY LAWS; Child 
welfare is a big business. In Illinois the Department of Children & Family 
Services receives over 1 .1 billion dollars annually. The money goes to both 
public aid private agencies and these agencies have the major court of public 
unions and private religious organizations. And everyone cowers behind the 
most Draconian confidentiality laws imaginable. 

These laws, originally put in place to protect children, today are used 
to shield bureaucrats, judges and others from public scrutiny. Originally, I 
thought the bureaucrats used confidentiality to cover their negligence. Not 
so. Confidentiality prevents the media, hence the public and the legislatures, 
from understanding what a bizarre child welfare system we have. Those in 
the system look down their noses at the rest of us as being incapable of 
understanding the necessity of returning a child to a parent whose only real 
connection to parenthood was a sex act nine months before the kid was 
born. 


Openness in government or anywhere else makes bureaucracy work 
better. Closed government is incompetent government. 

4. SOCIETAL CHANGES AFFECTING FOSTER CARE: While the 
number of kids pouring into the foster care system increases the quantity 
and quality of non-relative foster homes is diminishing. (Relative foster care 
has picked up some of the slack) Societal changes have caused a change in 
the whole foster care system. Today, it is the rule for both parents to work 
and it is difficult enough to come home and take care of your own well 
behaved child after a hard days work. It is very stressful to come home to 
care for a damaged and needy foster child who will test even toughest and 
saintliest parent. Too often kids in the system rotate through several foster 
homes and suffer ever greater damage. There is a desperate need for 
residential and group homes (some call them orphanages) for pre-adolescent 
and adolescent kids. Right now hundreds of these kids in Chicago live in 
shelters and on the streets. 
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5. INTERRACIAL PLACEMENTS: This problem is related to the one 
described above. I am an advocate of residential care, or orphanages, for 
pre-adolescent and adolescent kids. But I believe such care 
counterproductive for infants. Yet, many states including Illinois, warehouse 
infants in "temporary shelters," a euphemism for orphanage, for weeks, 
months and even years while waiting for an African American foster home. 
There is an unwritten rule in child welfare not to place African American 
children in white homes. This thinking may cause the politically crowd to 
feel good, but it harms kids. Professor Randall Kennedy, of Harvard Law 
School, has written that to delay even for a second the placement of an 
African American child in the best possible home, irrespective of race, is 
overt racial discrimination. I do not know if I would go that far but I believe 
after a decent effort to place an infant in an African American foster home, 
and finding none, we must quickly place the child into the best available 
home. 

SUGGESTIONS; 

A. Pass legislation to prevent any person without a high school 
diploma under the age of eighteen from receiving any kind of AFDC benefits 
for children born out of wedlock as of a date certain such as January 1 , 
1996. Some will argue that children will be harmed. Children being born to 
children are being harmed today. We see them in the abuse and neglect 
courts, the delinquency courts, the criminal courts. A child born to a 
sophomore in high school without the benefits of the father starts off with 

2 ’/i strikes against him or her. We must send the same message to 
underclass children as we do to our own and to inner city athletes. We 
expect excellence from you. That means finishing school. 

B. Do all you can on a federal level to make the sun shine In on the 
child welfare system. Pass laws giving the media access to juvenile court 
records and files and to files of child welfare organizations as long as they do 
not divulge the name of the parent or child. No real reform will occur until 
the public knows what is going on. Even legislatures are at the mercy of a 
system that can lie about, and cover up, its defects with impunity. 

C. Encourage residential care for pre-adolescents and adolescents 
who cannot live in foster care. Strengthen the ability of parents and social 
workers to make decision concerning the temporary care of children without 
the interference of courts and lawyers. And finally, outlaw all forms of racial 
discrimination in the placement of children. 
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CONCLUSION 

As a Peace Corps volunteer in the sixties, and later as a traveler in the 
seventies, I lived in and visited in many third world countries, Africa and 
Asia. Nothing I saw then, or for that matter in our inner city where I worked 
as a legal services lawyer, approaches the anger, despair, and potential 
greater violence that I see in underclass areas today. Democrats blame 
Reagan for all this while Republicans blame Johnson. But instead of blaming 
these politicians we should have blamed ourselves for not listening to an 
obscure Department of Labor economist, Daniel Patrick Monihan, who in the 
mid sixties clearly told us what would happen to the underclass and why. 

But the Right was bored and the Left embarrassed by what he said. 

There is plenty of blame to go around; Conservatives, fearing the 
underclass and oblivious to the misery of the vast majority of decent men, 
women and children born into and raised in this alien culture. Or us, the 
liberals and civil rights types, who argue that African American men in prison 
who outnumber those in college are victims of racism and poverty ignoring 
the reality of teen moms and absent dads, and the equally harsh reality that 
most people suffering from black crime are African Americans. And we 
should also blame those who refuse the inner city poor the same access to 
birth control information and resources that the rest of us have. 

The major problem facing the child welfare system today is the growth 
of the underclass. Indeed it is the major problem facing the nation. Crime, 
prisons, health, foster care, welfare are connected to this problem. What we 
see today is a shadow of the monster that awaits us in a few years if these 
problems are not forthrightly faced and resolved now. 
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Chairman Shaw. You sure delivered your message. 

Thank you, Mr. Murphy. 

Ms. Massinga. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH MASSINGA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE, THE 
CASEY FAMILY PROGRAM, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Ms. Massinga. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Ruth Massinga, chief executive of the Casey Family Pro- 
gram, which is a private operating foundation that provides long- 
term foster care for youth in 13 States in this country, among them 
Hawaii, Texas, obviously Washinrton State, California. 

And before that, I worked as the Maryland Secretary of Human 
Resources for 6 years, dealing with some of the same issues that 
this committee is trying to grapple with, particularly in terms of 
child welfare. 

Having seen it from, in some sense, both sides, as you start to 
sort through how we want to fix this system, I have three rec- 
ommendations and they probably echo that of my colleagues but 
certainly vary and differ in degree. 

I think we ought to maintain title FV-E as an uncapped entitle- 
ment and that includes those things that include administrative 
costs, and I will tell you why. When we say administrative costs 
it sounds as if we are talking about paperwork. In fact, what we 
are talking about are the people who do the work everyday in the 
States with whom we work. They are the people who provide the 
treatment. They are the people who do the recruitment of foster 
parents. They are the people who do the training of foster parents 
and so on. 

So I think it is important to maintain those costs as uncapped 
entitlements, particularly at a time when we are not sure at all 
about how large these caseloads are going to be. We have seen 
nearly a quarter of a million young people come into the system 
over the last 5 years. 

The other thing I think, of course, is that block grants are not 
all bad. And in fact the Congress has put in place block grants, 
particularly the Family Preservation and Family Support Act that 
was put in place by the 103d Congress, that has ^eat potential. 
And I think as my colleagues here have said, there is room for fur- 
ther decategorization of certain programs so that, in fact, there is 
more flexibility for the State. 

The third thing, however, that I would want to recommend is 
that the Congress recall why it is you got into this business in the 
first place and what is continuing, in my judgment, to be a major 
Federal role. The role should be to assure that there is equal oppor- 
tunity for children throughout this country that arises out of tax- 
payers’ expenditures of money. 

Sure, States should have flexibility to provide services in vari- 
eties of ways, but I think all of us want children to g^ow up healthy 
and for them to be good citizens. And I think it is the Congress’ 
responsibility to provide the standards and the data, not a pile of 
paper, but the standards and to hold people accountable for reach- 
ing those standards so that in the end the young people who cannot 
live with their own families have the same opportunities for the 
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same kind of results to be good citizens wherever they live in the 
country. 

I think it is your oversight role that has to be exercised as you 
think through how the block grants should be administered. In the 
end, I guess I would say iiiat it is a partnership between the pri- 
vate sector, the people that I represent, the States and the Federal 
Government. The role of the F^eral Government in that partner- 
ship is not only to come up with the resources to make sure, but 
to make sure that the goals we all care about are enforced in an 
equal way throughout the country. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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There is no question that the strains of sorting out what to do with these rapidly 
inareasing numbers of children has created a climate of crisis in which inade- 
quate and in effective responses are inevitable. The reality is, however, that we 
as a nation have got to focus on what kinds of dtizerrs we want these youth to 
become and quickly gear our child welfare work toward that goal. All of us 
want them to grow up able to get and keep a job and contribute positively to the 
communities in which they live. If we can agree upon these outcomes, the tools 
we employ should be adapted to better line up wito the goals. 

Given the realities of rapidly increasing caseloads and multiple though 

interrelated family conditions that are hard to remediate easily, it is critical 

that Title IV-E of the Social Security Act remain an uncapped entitlement since 

the administrative funds provided under the act are the primary means 

towards assisting sUtea in recruiting and supporting sufficient foster families. 

providing adequate staff to work with the children in wavs that help the 

children, their families and the foster families in addressing the serious 

developmental trauma that arises from removing a young child from his home 

and promotes their staying in sc hool and acquiring the skills needed to be 
productive citizens. These funds help to assure adequate staff training. 
adefluate monitoring of case plans by the co urts, dtiaen review boards, and the 
chiid welfare agency staff. The availability of these matching funds allows 

states and localities to promote speedy disposition of situations where 

children can be freed for adoption or for .stable sub«idiT.iHi long term kinship 

ananganents. 

At the same time that I believe we need to leave this uncapped entitlement in 
place, I believe equally strongly that responsible consolidation of smaU 
categorical child welfare funds should be continued and accelerated. The 103 
Congress created a consolidated Family Preservation and Family Support 
Program last year, a block grant designed to provide states with flexibility in 
developing prevention and responsible family reunification efforts. There are 15 
discretionary categorical programs under the jurisdiction of the committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities that seem good candidates for 
consolidation. Presently, states are engaged in a new round of program 
development in respottse to the Family Preservation and Family Support block 
grant that is focused on engaging nei^borhoods and communities to create 
family resource centers in accessible locations, focused on integrated, holistic and 
responsive organization and delivery of basic services in a family-friendly 
manner. 

In addition, waiver authority to use Title TV-B and FV-E dollars more flexibly 
should be expanded . Ten states have waivers for demonstrations that will allow 
them to use these funds more creatively to avoid family breakup and to put 
concrete treatment in place that allows parents to assume their roles with their 
children with sufficient community support that they can sustain the family and 
protect their children. 
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BLOCK GRANTS IN CHILD WELFARE 

TESTIMONY OF 

RUTH MASSINGA , CHIEF EXECUTIVE, THE CASEY FAMILY PROGRAM 
SUBMITTED TO 

UNITED STATE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

AND 

THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND FAMIUES 
FEBRUARY 3, X995 


Chairman Shaw, Chairman Cunningham and Members of the Subcommittees, I 
thank you for the opportunity to testify before your two sub-committees on the 
issues which confront the nation's system to protect abused, neglected and at- 
risk children. 

As a former state Secretary of Human Resources charged with management of 
the major federal/state programs for the poor (Maryland, 1983 to 1989) and as a 
congressionally appointed member of the National Commission on Children 
(1988-1991) and as the current Chief Executive of one of the five largest private 
operating foundations in the country, focused on providing foster care services to 
children, I have experienced both success and distress in trying to use present 
Federal tools - statues and funds - to craft coherent and effective responses to 
families whose inability to discharge their parental responsibilities is impaired to 
the degree that removal of their children from the home seems imminent. Sadly, 
the description of the child welfare system found in the Report of the National 
Commission on Children is more true today than when it was written: 

"If the nation had deliberately designed a system that would 
frustrate the professionals who staff it, anger the public who finance 
it, and abandon the children who depend on it, it could not have done 
a better job than the present child welfare system. The goals of 
family reunification and permanency plaiming remain paramount, but 
dramatic increases in the number of troubled families and misplaced 
financial incentives to the states make these goals nearly impossible 
to achieve." (p 293, 1991) 

In 1993, 2.989 million children in this country were reported abused or neglected, 
and 460,000 children lived apart from their families in foster family care, group 
homes, emergency shelter care and other settings. The connection between 
removal of children from their homes and untreated parental drug and alcohol 
abuse, inadequate parenting skills and supports, pervasive poverty and 
persistent exposure to violent behavior within the home and the neighborhoods 
from which these children come is well known to the family courts, citizen 
review boards and human services workers who are the front-line response team 
at the local level. The number and duration of class action law suits alleging and 
proving that these child welfare systems fail to protect children provides 
evidence that, despite good intentions and a real desire to be responsible 
stewards of vulnerable children, these public child welfare systems are strained 
to the point of dysfunction themselves. 
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Over the long term, it is importtint that our goals to reduce out of home 
placements and to promote and encourage responsible parenting be supported 
by Federal policy and funding. This would require shifting funds now spent on 
out of home care to family support and preservation, based on evidence of 
improved family functioning and evidence of responsible and responsive 
neighborhood and community systems of services and supports. We have to 
work our way out of spending most of our total resources on expensive tertiary 
services and reverse the federal incentives in accordance with this policy goal. 
Doing this responsibly requires more, not less, collaboration between the 
government and volimtary sector to establish models that are documented to 
work and ctm be taken to scale in difficult neighborhoods. We must be willing to 
be clear about desired results and demand mutual accountability for outcomes: 
neighborhood and conununity-based drug and alcohol treatment, job training 
and placement and famUy support services that are seen to be effective and 
responsive to cotrsumers; families able to adequately care for their children with 
less reliance on out of home care ; cost data about both the present and evolving 
system that can be examined by citizens and policy-makers alike to assess 
whether the benefits are worth the money. 

At a time when the Congress is anxious to enter into meaningful contracts with 
citizens, continuing to protect our most vulnerable young citizens and their often 
fragile families will require your wise and focused attention. 1 wish you well and 
offer my help, and that of my colleagues in the private sector to craft a careful 
and useful course. Thank you. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much for all your very good 
testimony. 

Mr. Cunningham will inquire. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And Ms. Bevan, my son is adopted, and I feel it was a very good 
program. I learned recently that my niece, my natural niece, was 
adopted. And that is a long story, but my sister-in-law actually 
went off to Kansas City, had the child, and then the child later 
came back and found my brother and the natural mother and it 
was a very good success story. They live in St. Louis. 

And I would say to Mr. Murphy, I was a coach and teacher in 
Hinsdale, 111., right outside Chicago, and I visited the area. 

But I would like to bring up something that is maybe a little dif- 
ferent tack. We are always looking for resources and for funds. And 
I think Members on both sides or the aisle want to see the system 
reformed. I believe that both sides of the aisle think and feel the 
system is not working, as Mr. Murphy has said. But you cannot 
dump enough funds into it. It is a bottomless pit. I think what we 
are trying to do is to find ways to keep the system from being a 
bottomless pit and come up with the funds necessary. 

I know in the State of California, and these are accurate figures, 
there are 16,000 illegal aliens in our prison system. It costs 
$50,000 a year to house those individuals, and that is a low sum, 
depending on what kind of facility. That is more than we pay for 
kids in education. We have 400,000 illegal kids in K through 12 in 
the State of California. 

What I am asking is the different funding areas, and the areas 
we want to take a look at, we need to provide those funds, but we 
need to make the choices on how we get those and what our prior- 
ities are. My priorities are for American children. Sure, we would 
like to help the world, but we cannot do that. And quite often the 
very groups that want the best — ^the WIC, the Head Start and so 
on — when we want to eliminate the other sources that are drawing 
from those sources, they will not stand up with us on a policy, that 
is, illegal immigration. 

I want to be very careful in my statement. I went to Mr. Mfume 
and he asked me to go to Carrie Meek, both Democrats, and I went 
to J.C. Watts, because I have a perception, and I understand there 
is a difference between a perception and a reality, but I have a per- 
ception that within the black community itself, that over the past 
few years there is less emphasis on education. Because, again, I 
think this is part of the problem when you look at dysfunctional 
families. 

I personally want to go from a dual track to a core course; a voca- 
tional track and an educational track that is going to college. But 
I think that a part of this whole puzzle is the deemphasis on edu- 
cation, and especially within the black community. I don’t know if 
that is a reality or not, but I look at the colleges and I see the 
Asian students, that are the majority in our colleges anymore; and 
I know in the Filipino community, of which I have large numbers 
in my district, the day those kids start off, they are forced into edu- 
cation and they study and they study. 

I would ask Ms. Massinga, is that a perception in your opinion 
or a reality? 
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Ms. Massinga. I think it is your perception. I do not think it is 
a reality. Just in the last 4 to 6 months, it seems to me that there 
have been a number of press stories that talk about the fact that 
the achievement rates among black youth throughout the country 
begin to approximate the same, high school and other achievement 
rates for any other groups, other c^orts. 

There is a narrowing of the gap, which was once very large. And 
certainly when I was young, in the fifties, and going to s^ool in 
Louisiana the gap was very large, for reasons that we do not need 
to repeat. But the gap certainly is narrowing. 

So I think the data shows the gap has narrowed and that the 
issue about access to opportunities, and equality of results, which 
is what we all care about in the black community, is alive and well. 
I think the question is are there resources that are being used well 
within the black community; some that we are generating our- 
selves and access to Federal and State resources. 

But I think your perception probably needs some updating. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. That is wny I am going to Mrs. Meek. 
And before I go off on a tangent, I want to make sure that maybe 
the gentlelady from New Jersey 

Ms. Massinga. I would be happy to make available to you what 
I have seen about those data, Mr. Cunningham, and will do that. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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February 21, 1995 

The Honorable Randy "Duke" Cunningham 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Committee on Economic and Educatiorral Opportunities 
U5. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Headquaneis 

1300 Dextof Avenue. N.rjgar Mr. Chairman: 

Seattle, WA 98109-3547 

(2061 282-7300 

FAX (2061 282-3555 Thank you for your recent invitation to present testimony about child welfare 
on February 3 at a joint hearing of the Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Subcoirunittee on Early Childhood, Youth, and Families and 
the Ways and Meaiu Subcommittee on Human Resources. I wanted to take 
this opportunity to address your expressed perception about commitment to 
education in the African-American community and your specific request for 
information to update you on current findings. 

The most significant gains in educational performance over the past two 
decades in fact have been made by black students. The study just released by 
the Rand Corporation found that for youths aged 13 to 18, standardized math 
and verbal test scores have increased by an average of 19 percentage points for 
black students as compared to 3 points for white students. According to the 
report, these gains were most influenced by a rise in parental education leveb 
and a drop in family size, as well as the level of household income. For 
instance, a student whose family earned $40,000 armually was found to 
outperform one whose family earned only $15,000. The report attributes the 
academic gains by minority students to the promotion of equal educational 
opportunities and increased public investments in children, families and 
schools over the past twenty years. The findings of diis report demonstrate 
that it is the family's economic and educational strength, not race, that 
influences educational outcomes. The significant educational gains by black 
students documented in this report should put to rest any misperceptions 
about a conunitment to education by the African-American community. I 
have taken the liberty of enclosing a policy brief from the Rand Corporation 
as well as articles in ^n Diego and other newspapers addressing this report 

As I reflected upon our exchange, it is fair to observe that, for children in the 
child welfare system, the lack of continuity and interruptions with caretakers 
make attending to education more problematic, irrespective of race . We 
know from study after study and from our own experiences that the presence 
of an adult focused on a child's education is critical to positive outcomes for 
that child. Consistent with the Rand study, this speaks strongly for 
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continuing to provide fully adequate Title IVE administrative funds for foster 
care maintenance and adoption assistance in order to recruit and support 
stable foster families who can provide the guidance and focus for children to 
stay in school and become productive citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, The Casey Family Program provides long-term family foster 
care through our 23 offices in 13 states including a division in San Diego 
which serves children in San Diego County. We are interested in talking to 
you further about foster care and what it entails, for foster families and for 
children. We would like to invite you to visit our San Diego office and meet 
with staff, young people and foster families. We would be delighted to 
organize such a visit at your convenience. I look forward to hearing from 
you and welcome any further questions that you might have regarding the 
enclosed materials. 


Thank you. 


^/^/d44UC 

Ruth W. Massinga 
Chief Executive 


cc: tme Honorable E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
The Honorable Harold E. Ford 
The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 
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POUCY BRIEF DECEMBER 1994 


Student Performance and the Changing 
American Family 


Cricics of Anierican education frequendy blame laggii^ 
student performance on the deterioradng American family 
structure. Moreover, it is widely asserted chat subscandal 
spending on schools and sodal programs over the past two 
decades has failed to reverse the educational downtrend. 
However, a recent study conducted by RAND's Insdtuce on 
Education and Training sharply challenges this view. Hm, 
the study points out chat prior research — contrary to public 
perception — has reported gains in student p erfor m ance 
between 1 970 and 1 990, as measured by nationally represen* 
cative test score data. The latest gairu were made by minor* 
icy students, although a substantial gap still remains. 

Second, the study finds chat demographic trends affoaing 
the family over this time period contributed to rising test 
scores. Third, the minority gains cannot be fidly explained 
by changing fiunily characteristics, suggesting that we need 
to look to ocher factors for eaptanadons. The most likely 
explanations are rising public investment In schools and 
fiuniiies and equal educational opportunity policies. 

Student perfarmance and family 
environment: what's the connection? 

The issue of how families affoa student performance is 
vital to public policy. With public resources stretched thin, 
how can government best increase learning by improving 
schools or the f^ily environment? In SauUnt AehUvrment 
and the Chanpng American Family, RAND researchen 
David W. Grissmer, Sheila Nacaraj Kirby, Mark Berends, and 
Stephanie Williamson cook a first step coward answering diis 
complex question. They constructed comprehensive, quan- 
□cative models for determining how family characteristics 
affocted test scores among junior- and senior-high students. 
Specifically, the research addressed three questions: 

* What is the relationship between family characteristics 

and student performance? 


* Given the changes in family characteristics between the 
early 1970t and 1990, could the changes in student test 
scores be prediaed? How would these predictions com- 
pare to actual test score changes? 

* How did these trends differ for various radal/ethnic 
populations? 

Which family characteristics matter most? 

The study drew demographic information on student 
fomilies from two large databases: the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY, 1980), from which it 
seleaed students aged 15 to 18, and the National Education 
Longitudinal Survey (NELS, 1988), which sampled eighth- 
graders. 

The study estimated how specific f^ily features affect 
student performance, as measured by mathematics and ver* 
bal/rcading scores.’ It examined parents’ level of education, 
family income, mothers employment status, the number of 
siblings, age of mother at birth of child, and single-parent 
fomilies (see Figure 1). The study found that 

* The most important fomily characteristic influencing 
student performance is parents’ education. For example, 
students with one or two college-educated parents per- 
formed significantly better chan students whose parents 
were not high school graduates. 

* Income, family sixe, and mother’s age at child’s birth 
were modesdy significant. For instance, a student whose 
family earned $40,000 annually outperformed one 
whose family earned only $ 1 5,000; a student with one 
sibling performed better than a student with four sib- 


’Mwfvmsiio Kores acre locd » Olunrate inidy ibuIb; howmr. vefW/radm| 
tcom wouJd hjve ihpwn limil*/ raulo. 
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Figure 2 — Changes in selected bmiJ^ characteristics. 
1970-1990 


Figure 1 — Net differences in mean mathematics test scores for 
selected groups, NLSY and NELS 

lings; and a child of an older mother scored higher than 
a child born ro a young mother. 

• Surprisingly, whether the mother worked had a negligi- 
ble effect, after accounting for other funily ftctors. 

• In addition, single-parent status by itself was not signifi- 
cant. This result suggests that any performance gap 
between students ftom one- or two-parent ftmilics arises 
ftom other differences, such as family income or size or 
parents' education. 

The chanpng family: a boost for student 
test scores, 1970-1990 

The researchers used these results to predia the changes 
in test scores chat would be expeaed from changing family 
characteristia. They found chat students in 1990 would be 
predicted to score higher, not lower, on tests than youth in 
families in 1970. This is because the two most influential 
charaaeristics — parents’ education and family size-changed 
for the better (see Figure 2). Mothen and fathen in 1990 
were better educated than their 1970 counterparts. For 
example, 7 percent of mothen of l5-l8-year-old children in 
1970 were college graduates, compared to 16 percent in 
1990. In addition, 38 percent of mothers did not have a 
hi^ school degree in 1970, compared to only 17 percent in 
1990. Changes in l^ily size were also dramatic. Only 
about 48 percent of 1 5-1 8-year-old childten lived in Emi- 
lies with at most one sibling in 1970, compared to 73 per- 
cent in 1990. The decline in family size coupled with die 
unchanging average ftmily income levels (in real terms) 
between 1970 and 1990 means that f^ily income per child 
actually increased during this time period. 


The effect of the large increase in numbers of working 
mothers and single-parent families during the past two 
decades is more complex. The estimates imply that the large 
increase in numbers of working mothers had— other things 
being equal — a negligible effect on test scores. However, this 
measure was taken when the youth were approximately 14 
years old. so the results may not apply to younger children. 

In the case of the increase in numbers of single mothers, the 
tesearchers* estimates imply no negative effects from changed 
fiimily structure aione. However, such Emilies tend to have 
lower incomes and mothers with lower educational attain- 
menr, so that predictions for youth in these families show a 
negative effect mainly because of the lower income associat- 
ed with single-parent families. 

The research also found that the positive changes in the 
family were mirrored in the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). The NA£P contains a set of 
standardized tests administered by the Department of 
Education. Since the early 19705, the NAEP has been mon- 
itoring student achievement among nationally representative 
samples of students at ages 9, 1 3. and 17. One funaion of 
the NAEP design is to monitor achievement over time. As 
other researchers have reported, results ftom the NAEP from 
1970 and 1990 indicate that the average mathematics 
achievement of 1 3-year-olds increased by about 0. 1 8 of a 
standard deviation, or roughly 6 percentile points, whereas 
that of 1 7-year-oIds increased by about 0. 1 3 of a standard 
deviation, or roughly 4 percentile points. 

The NAEP is a much more valid indictor of nationwide 
student performance than the oft-cited Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT). In fta. the SAT is not designed to compare stu- 
dent performance over time because it is not taken by a sta- 
tistically representative sample of the nation’s students. The 
SAT is actually taken by a different mix of students each year 
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and -Tioreover excludes non-college-bound students — the 
group regiscermg the largest gains in scores. Therefore, usitxg 
the SAT as a “national report card” on American education is 
at best misleading. 

Larger gains for minorities 

Improvements in test scores varied signiHcancly fbrdlf* 
ferent racial/ethnic groups (see Figure 3). The greatest 
improvements in NAEP mathematics and reading test scores 
were posted by black and Hispanic students. This helped to 
narrow the minority-nonminority test score gap even thou^ 
a substantial difference remains. 

Subtracting the predicted gains resulting from family 
changes from actual overall gains in NAEP scores suggests 
how much the improvement in test scores among racial and 
ethnic groups can plausibly be attributed to the fiunily as 
opposed to influences outside of the funily (e.g., public 
investment, public policies, and schools). Scares for black 
students increased dramatically even after subtracting fiumly 
effects, as did scores for Hispanic students (see Figure 4). By 


a>ntrasr, there was a negligible difference between the aaual 
and prediaed scores for non-Hispanic whites, implying that 
the test score gains for these students were folly accounted for 
by the changes in family charaaeristics. 

These results suggest that black student gains during this 
period and, to a lesser extent, those of Hispanic students may 
in part be attributable to public investments in families and 
schools and/or equal educational opportunity policies. This 
implies that programs targeted for minority students may 
have yielded important payoffs, but identifying which pro- 
grams have worked and their relative cost-effectiveness espe- 
cially for children placed at risk remains an important topic 
for foture research. Projea Director David W. Grissmer 
observes These findings are like a caution light at an inter- 
section, warning us to go slow in dismissing the large invest- 
ments in public education, social programs, and equal oppor- 
nmicy policies over the past twenty yean as a waste of 
resources and a failure of social policy. Future research in this 
area will allow us to target family and educational resources 
where they do the most good." 



Figure 3 — NAEP mathematics score dificrenccs by cadai/ethoic 
group betw een 15^8 and 1990 for 
13- and 17-ycar-old soidenu 



Figure 4— Unexplained differences benveen actual (NAEP) and 
predicted (bas^ on fomily changes) mathematics scoco for 
difforent radal/ethnic groups, 1978-1990 


RAND mearth britfi numutrat retetreh dm htu hca% mtn fidij 4pa u tuf a ed rbtwimT. Thii mttrth kruf dietcrikn wvrk done in dn /wanur m Edmtdtn 
and Training and dactmunttd in MR-488-LE. Student Adbievsneit and the Changing American Family 6y David W. Gristmtr. SheiU Nntar^ Ktr^ Mari 
Bermdi. and StephanU Xmiinnunn, I^l pp., SI5.00. wlHth a atailoHt fivm RAND Dutriiuxian Servica. Tfkphane: 3l0^5N700Z‘ FAX- 310-451-^15; 
arhttmtr »rdeT<iTnnd.ar^. RAND u a nnnprefit tnstimtinn dm heipt impnvr pnkUe paticy thm^ rtwanh ^ anatpii. RAND't pnUiratuna da nnt ntca- 
tarify TtjUa tht apinians ar palkitt «f io roearch tpantart. 
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Some changes in family 
are helping young learn 


DEMOGRAPHICS: Re- 
searchers credit better- 
educated parents and 
increased resources. 

By CONNIE CASS 
The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Amid all the 
hand-wringtng over the decline 
of the American family, one 
group of researchers offered 
good news Tuesday: They said 
the better-educated, smaller 
families of the ’90s are helping 
children learn. 

They also credited schools with 
helping raise standardized test 
scores, especially among black 
and Hispanic students, over the 
past two decades. 

'Tf you listen to the national 
debate, you would believe that 
families and schools are failing 
and government programs and 
policies don't work," said David 
\V. Grissmer, who led the study 
at Rand, a research institute 
basin' Santa Monica. 

TTie two-year Rand study 
"challenges this conventional 
wisdom on all counts/* Grissmer 
said at a news conference. 

The study was designed to de- 
termine bow the changing demo- 
graphics of the American family 
affect student achievement.- 

Some changes, such as an in- 
crease in the number of children 
living in poverty, have hurt test 
scores. However, those effects 
have been overshadowed by ben- 
eficial changes, such as more 
parents with high school or col- 
lege degrees, researchers found. 

Tne study was based on nation- 
al family surveys and the Nation- 
al Ai^sessment of Educational 
Progross, a standardized test for 
13- and 17-year-old students. 

Scores for black and Hispanic 
teen-agers improved significant- 
ly between the mid-1970s and 
1990, naiTOM*ing the gap with 
white students, who made much 
smaller gains. 

Average math and reading 


scores increased the equivalent 
of 3 percentile points for whites, 
11 points for Hispanics and 19 
points for blacks, the research- 
ers said. The difference between 
blacks and whites in 1990 was 
still 25 to 30 percentile points. 
That’s down from 40 to 45 percen- 
tile points two decades earlier. 

Between 1975 and 1990, the 
number of chUdren bom to teen- 
age parents increased by almost 
SO percent, he noted, while the 
number of children raised by sin- 
gle mothers rose roughly 40 per- 
cent, as did the number of chil- 
dren whose mothers worked. In 
addition, Grissmer said, children 
living in low-income families in- 
creased by about one-fourth. 

Nevertheless, average test 
scores went up. The researchers 
credited other changes in family 
demographics. 

Most important, parents be- 
came better educated. Children 
of college-educated parents per- 
form significantly better than 
students whose parents didn’t 
graduate from high school, Rand 
found. In 1970, 7 percent of moth- 
ers were college graduates, com- 
pared with 16 percent in 1990. 

Secondly, average family in- 
come remained stable, while 
family size decreased. This 
means there were more re: 
sources available per child. Ixi 
1970, only about 48 percent of 
those ages 15-18 came from fam- 
ilies witi) one or two children; in 
1990, about 73 percent lived in 
one- or two-child homes. 

.Since the improvement by 
black and Hispanic students ex- 
ceeded what would be expected 
from family changes alone, re- 
searchers believe that desegre- 
gation, increased spending on 
schools, language programs for 
immigrants and social programs 
for poor children playM a role. 

The Rand study did not include 
.children under 13 or reflect 
changes over the past four years. 
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Fanlles, schools given geod marks 


as educational motivators 


By CONNIE CASS 

WASHINGTON — Amid nil the 
h.ind-wringiiig over Uie deciiiie of 
ilie American family, one group of 
researchers offered good news yes- 
terday; They said the better-edu- 
. rated, smaller families of the ‘90s 
are helpit)g children learn. 

They also credited schools with 
helping raise standardized test 
scores, especially among black and 
Hispanic students, over the past 
two decades. 

"If you listen to the national de- 
bate. you would believe that fami- 
lies and schools are failing and gov- 
erninenl programs and policies 
don't work.*’ said David W. Griss- 
mer. who led the study at ^nd, a 
research institute based in Santa 
Monica. 

The two-year Rand study “chal- 
lenges this conventional wisdom on 
all ('ounts,” Grissmer said at a news 
conference. 

‘I'he study was designed to deter- 
mine how the changing demograph- 
ics of me American family affect 
student achievement. 

Some changes, such as an in- 
crease in the number of children 
living in poverty, have hurt test 
scores. However, those effects 
iinve been overshadowed by benefi- 
cial changes, such as more parents 
with high school diplomas or col- 
lege degrees, researchers found. 

The study was based on national 
family surveys and the National As- 
se.ssment of Educational Progress, 
a standardized test for 13- and 17- 
year-old students. 

Scores for black and Hispanic 
teen-agers improved significantly 
between the mid-1970a and 1990, 


narrowing the gap with white stu- 
dents, who made much smaller 
gains. 

Average math and reading 
scores increased the equivalent of 3 
percentile points for whites. 11 
points for Hispanics, and 19 points 
for blacks, the researchers said. 
'I'he difference between blacks and 
whites in 1990 was still 2$ to 30 
percentile points. That's down from 
40 to 45 percentile points two de- 
cades earlier. 

Last summer. Education Secre- 
tary Richard Riley noted that test 
scores have improved but said. “We 
have a long way to go.* 

“We aren't saying that American 
education is good enough,* Griss- 
mer emphasized, or that all schools 
and all families are doing well. 

Between 1975 and 1990, the 
number of children born to teen- 
age parents increased by almost 50 
percent, he noted, while the num- 
ber of children raised by single 
mothers rose roughly 40 percent, 
as did the number of children whose 
mothers worked. In addition, Griss- 
mer said, the number of children 
living in low-income families in- 
creased by about oite-fourth. 

Nevertheless, average test 
scores went up. The researchers 
credited other changes in family 
demographics. 

Most important, parents became 
better educated. Children of col- 
lege-educated parents perform sig- 
nificantly better than students 
whose parents didn't graduate from 
high school, Rand found. In 1970, 7 
percent of the mothers were col- 


lege graduates, compared with 16 
percent in 1990. 

Second, average family income 
remained stable, while family size 
decreased. This means there were 
more resources available per child. 
In 1970, only about 48 percent of 
teens age 15-18 came from families 
with one or two children; in 1990, 
about 73 percent lived in one- or 
two-child homes. 

The increase in working mothers 
had no significant effect on lest 
scores, but the increase in children 
living in poor families hurt, as did 
the number of teen-age mothers, 
many of whose children live in pov- 
erty. Grissmer said. 

Since the improvement by black 
and Hispanic students exceeded 
what would be expected from fami- 
ly changes alone, researchers be- 
lieve that desegregation, increased 
spending on schools, language pro- 
grams for immigrants and social 
programs for poor children may al- 
so have played a role. 

The study did not determine 
whether lop-scoring students im- 
proved or backslid. 

Grissmer cautioned against using 
college entrance exam scores — 
which have dropped since the 
19705 — to assess student perfor- 
mance, because they are not based 
on a valid sample. 

The Rand study did not include 
children under 13 or reflect 
changes over the past four years. 
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The Good News About Schools 


T he American family it in trouble. The perfor- 
mance of American school kids and schools has 
declined. Minority education, in particular, is a 
disaster area. And foveroment efforts to do some- 
thing only makes matters worse. 

Right? 

Wrong on all counts. . 

At least that's what a team of four 
researchers at, the RAND C oro, have 
found. Their study, released last Thurs- 
day, departs sharply from the hysteria 
surrounding ideologically charged discus- 
sions of education and family in America. 

Those in Washingtop and Springfield who 
zealously talk about dismantling public 
education and social programs may first 
want to consider the sizable payoff that 
they yield. 

Specifically, the RAND study reveals 
that students* math and reading scores 
actually improved for all racial and ethnic 
groups between 1970 and 1990, as mea- 
sured by the most valid and representative data. 
African-.Ameriean students made the most dramatic 
gains, follovr'ed by Hispanic and then white students. 
A performance gap between minority and nonminor- 
ity students remains, but it has narrowed. 

Meanwhile, changes in family demographics have 
substantially abetted test score gains rather than 
harmed them. Rising levels of education among 
parents had a particularly pwcrful effect, especially 
for African-American families. So, too. did stable 
family incomes and declining family sizes. 

“Prevailing perceptions are too gloomy,** says study 
leader David W. Griaamer. “Parents, teachers and 
policymakers should take some pride in recent pro- 
gress.” 

Griasmer and colleagues Sheila Nataraj Kirby. 
Mark Berenda and Stephanie WiUiamaon base their 
modestly upbeat concluriona on test scores recorded 
by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
a set of standardized exams given regularly to a 
representative sample of 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds. 
Between the mid- 1970a and 1990, average math and 
reading scores in the two oldest age groups rose 
approximately 3 percent for whites, 11 points for 
Hiapanics and 19 points for blacks. 

l^y the overall increases? Families in 1990 have 
more bighJy educated parents, with fewer children 
and similar levels of income, than 20 years earlier. For 
example, 7 percent of mothers with children from 


ages 15-18 were college graduates m 1970. By 1990, 16 
peKent of such mothers were. And 62 percent of such 
mothers had high school degrees in 1^, whereas 81 
percent did in 1990. 

-• 'There is an important caveat. Increases in single- 
parent families depressed test scores. Howeveri the 
analysis found this had as much to do with 
low levels of education and income that 
frequently accompanies single parent- 
hood. On its own, female paiticipatioa in 
the work force showed no negative effects. 

But why the relatively larger increases 
for minorities? To begin with, minorities 
had more ground to make up. For another 
thing, a considerable amount of the new 
public money spent on education hai been 
targeted to disadvantaged youth. In other 
words, progranu targeted for minority 
youth may be yielding important payolb. 
though the researchers say they are unable 
to say which programs are elective and 
which ones aren't. 

“These fundings are like a caution light at an 
intersection, warning ua to go slow in dismissing the 
large investments in public education, social pro- 
grams and equal opportunity policies over the past 
twenty years as a waste of resources and a failure of 
social policy.'* Grissmer says. 

Mark .V, Hornung is editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times editorial pages. 
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John McCaslin is on vacation. His column will resume Jan. 2. 


U.S. students better 
than many believed 

Study shows 2(>-year improvement 


ASSOCIATEO msss >471 

A new study takes a much rosier 
view than usual of American 
schools and families. Contrary to 
popular belief, it says, U.S. schools 
have improved over the past 20 
years, and bettereducated parents 
and smaller families are helping 
students learn. 

The Rand Corp. study should 
dispel the notion that schools and 
parents are failing the nation's 
children, its authors said. 

“If you listen to the national 
debate, you would believe that 
families and schools are failing 
and government programs and 
policies d<Mi't work," said David W. 
Grissmer. who led the study at 
Rand, a Santa Monica, Calif. >based 
research instinitt. 

The Rand study “challenges 
this convenhonal wisdom on all 
fronts,” he said at a news confer- 
ence yesterday. 

The study was based on stu- 
dents aged 13 to 17 who took the 
National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress tests between 1970 
and 1990. The scores were ana- 
lyzed alongside information from 
government surveys of families. 

Education Secretary Richard 
Riley, in announcing the lates t Na- 
gon ^ Assessm e nt of Educatio nal 
Pr ogress results m August, said 
that although American students 
were doing somewhat better than 
they did 20 years ago. the progress 
was inadequate. 

"We arent saying that Amer- 
ican education is good enough," 
Mr. Grissmer said, only it is 
not as bad as many believe. 

The Rand study said standard- 
ized test scores for black and His- 
panic teen-agers improved signifi- 
cantly between the mid-19708 and 
1990. narrowing the gap with 
white students, who made much 
smaller gams. 

The a^rsge math and reading 
scores of students ages 13 to 17 
increased the equivalent of 3 per- 
centile points for whites, 11 points 
for Hispanics and 19 points for 
blacks. 

That suggests that desegrega- 
non and increased spending on 
schools, esi^ially programs tar- 
geted at minority students, have 
paid olT. the study says. Early edu- 
cation and nutrition programs for 
poor children also may have 
helped. 

The researchers said their next 
goal IS to Hgure out which pro- 
grams work and why. so school 
spending will be more cost- 
effecnve. 

"The country should be cau- 



Education Secretary 
Richard RUey scq>s 
that, despite 
improvement over 20 
years, progress is 
inadequate. 


tious about dismantling programs 
until we know which deserve to go 
and which to continue," Mr. Griss- 
mer said. 

While minority students bene- 
fited from changes both at school 
and at home, the small improve- 
ment in white students' scores 
seems to be tied to family life, the 
study said. 

The factor that helped students 
roost was better-educated parents, 
the study found. For example, in 
1970, 38 percent of the mothers 
bad not completed high school; in 
1990, all but 17 percent had com- 
pleted high school. 

Smaller families also benefited 
students, Che study found. Average 
family incomes remained stable 
while average family size de- 
creased, leaving more resources 
to care for each child. 

The Rand analysis found that 
two trends that have worried 
policy-makers — an increase in 
working mothers and an increase 
in single mothers — had no signifi- 
cant effect when considered ^one. 

But there was an indirect effect 
on children raised in single-parent 
households. They were more likely 
to be poor, and poor children don't 
score as high. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Let me just follow up on that. 

That would be true with any race in America, when you see pov- 
erty at certain rates in deteriorating communities, like my own in 
Memphis, Tennessee. I certainly think regardless of whether you 
are AMcan-American or non-Amcan-Americ£m, when you live in 
certain rat-infested, violence-infested communities you seem to find 
many deficiencies, and it is not stigmatized to one particular race 
at all. That is what I sense in my particular area where you do find 
these deficiencies that might occur in communities. 

Ms. Massinga. I think that is true, but I do not think there are 
big differences. We need to look at the data but I do not think there 
are big differences in dropout rates among classes as is related to 
underclass issues. 

Mr. Ford. I am saying you can put all of the classes together in 
those situations and you will find the stats being about the same. 

Ms. Massinga. Exactly. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask you also, how were children treated in 
most States prior to the Federal Government stepping in in marw 
of these areas of child care, adoption programs? Prior to the Fed- 
eral Government being a participant, how were States responding 
to that? Were the kids Letter off than they are today? 

Ms. Massinga. I think that the Federal statute, the Adoption 
and Assistance Act of 1980, tried to put in place some of the stand- 
ards and the data collection that would support it. Before that, 
there was Federal participation, financial participation, but the 
States operated in a veiy idiosyncratic manner; very individually. 

So as Secretary Bane said earlier today, there was a CTeat deal 
of concern that many States did not know how many children there 
were in foster care in Maryland. We did not have systems to collect 
those data. We did not know what were the outcomes of those chil- 
dren in foster care. 

So one of the things we did in response to Federal pressure, but 
our own need as well, was to put in place the mechanisms for be- 

S inning to collect those data and knowing what was it that we were 
oing. We were shelling out money but we did not know what the 
outcomes were. 

Mr. Ford. But after the Federal Government stepped in 

Ms. Massinga. We started, with the law that was enacted, and 
both with the additional Federal dollars but the pressures to re- 
port, we begfui to collect those data. We certainly put in place a fos- 
ter care citizens review board that the gentleman spoke about ear- 
lier, and that was very helpful. And a number of States did that. 
But we began to put in the accountability and oversight measures 
which were necessary and for which there had been no pressure at 
the State level. 

Mr. Ford. Do you think they are still necessary? 

Ms. Massinga. I certainly do. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Murphy, would you give full responsibility for the 
child welfare system to the State of Illinois? And what are your 
thoughts about what the State of Illinois would do as it relates to 
the services in the absence of the Federal requirements that would 
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be in place under the Contract With America, the bill that we are 
working on before the committee now? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, as I said when I gave my testimony, I don’t 
perceive myself an expert on who should get the money. My own 
view is that it really makes no difference. It is going to get worse. 

You asked the previous question about the AAA. On two occa- 
sions I testified in favor of it before Birch Bayh committees. Tried 
cases involving it. It is worse now. The system is worse all over. 
It is not because of the AAA, by the way, it is because of the 
growth of the underclass. 

You know, you were right when you were saying is the black 
dropout rate any different than in the middle class? Of course not. 
The unfair thing about rouping all African-Americans together, in 
terms of testing or anything else, is you are including this horrible 
underclass. That is the problem. 

So will Illinois do it better than the Feds? It does not make any 
difference. It is going to get worse. And I think that is what every- 
one has to keep their eye on. We should be here worrying about 
the fact that the underclass is growing. If it grows, it is going to 
get worse. No matter what you do, it ain’t going to make no dif- 
ference. 

If the underclass diminishes, if kids stop having kids, if 66 per- 
cent of the African-American families do not have a father for a 
head, if it goes down to where it was when Moynihan raised the 
first alarms, yes, things will be much better. That is what we have 
to be working on. 

In my judgment, from the bottom of the mountain, in court. I am 
not an expert. I am just a lawyer. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Souder will inquire. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Chairman, I cannot ask any questions without 
first making the comment at the beginning. It is ironic for me 
today, because a number of years ago, when I was with the Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families Subcommittee, Mr. Miller was the chair- 
man of the committee; Ann Rosewater, who is with Mary Jo Bane, 
was the Democratic staff director; Cassie was the deputy director 
when I was the Republican staff director; and Wade was the head 
of the Children, Youth and Families Administration. A little dif- 
ferent configuration today. Mr. Miller seems to have gotten the 
worst of that mix there. 

Two quick questions. One for Cassie. A lot of the freshmen, in 
particular, ana other Members, are getting a little restless that in 
every committee hearing we go to, no matter what the area is, we 
are hearing, well, this proCTam and that program we need to not 
cap and we need to spend here, and yet we are under tremendous 
budget pressure. 

Has there been any consideration to, if we capped part of the 
adoption but not those adoptions that were coming out of foster 
care; or making some differentiation because those dollars are actu- 
ally saved to the government as opposed to other sorts of adop- 
tions? 

Ms. Bevan. No, we did not make the distinction. Only 15 percent 
of kids get adopted out of the foster care system. The foster care 
system is not encouraging adoptions, so 85 percent of them are 
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adopted out of that system, and in the private sector and voluntary 
nonprofit sector. 

So I do not think that is the direction we would want to ^ in. 
We think adoption does make a difference in kids’ lives and it is 
the appropriate response. It will save the government lots of money 
if you can keep kids out of the foster care system. 

Mr. SouDER. It is one of the difficulties in family preservation, 
too. Family preservation has more direct impact on the Federal 
Government if it is dealing with kids who are already in the sys- 
tem. It is very difficult to estimate who will go into the system. You 
can have some probability but you do not have as much certainty. 
I am trying to look at how we are going to actually deal with dol- 
lars. 

Ms. Bevan. You want to make it clear children who are adopted 
are not destined to be part of the underclass. This is one way of 
keeping them out of the vmderclass. 

Mr. SouDER. I had one question for — I guess I should refer to you 
all as doctors — ^Dr. Horn. In your testimony you say that we have 
had a 65-percent increase in the number in foster care, yet 10 
times the amount of spending. What is the differential, if the serv- 
ices are not that much CTeater? 

Mr. Horn. Much of that growth in spending is accounted for by 
the growth in the title IV-E Administrative Cost Program. That 
does not represent a real increase in services. Although it is true 
that it pays for some services, it is not true that it represents an 
increase in real services. 

What it really represents is States being better at claiming under 
the title IV-E Administrative Cost Program reimbursement from 
the Federal Government for services that they were already provid- 
ing. 

In addition to that, there were some court cases that broadened 
the definition of who is available for reimbursement luider the title 
rV-E Administrative Cost Program. So what we have seen is an ex- 
plosion in claiming under the title IV-E Administrative Cost Pro- 
gram without any commensurate increase in services to children. 

Mr. SoUDER. Are the quality of services, since they previously 
were covered by the State and now they have moved to the Federal 
by that cost shifting, do you believe there was any qualitative im- 
provement in the services? 

Mr. Horn. I don’t think there is any evidence that it resulted in 
an increase in the quality of services. 

Mr. SouDER. One of the interesting questions for us, as we look 
at possibly block granting back to the States, in effect they had cost 
shifted to us. Because if we look at these types of things, that was 
a very interesting number. 

Mr. Horn. One of the things we do know is that States are dedi- 
cating more resources toward aggressively claiming reimburse- 
ments from the Federal Government under the title IV-E Adminis- 
trative Cost Program. And we certainly know those diverted re- 
sources are not going to services for children. 

Mr. SoUDER. 'fhaim you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Dr. Bevan, I hear your frustration and I sym- 
pathize with you. I will be very frank with you. I don’t think too 
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many of us would be on this subcommittee if we were not frus- 
trated and dissatisfied with the system and trying to do something 
about it. 

We are really trying to do something, Mr. Murphy, about defeat- 
ing the cycle of poverty. And what we are trying to do, some of us, 
is to make sure that the American public does not have this hap- 
pen to them with block grants. We cannot send the whole problem 
back to the States and somehow claim we reformed the whole sys- 
tem, because there is more to it than that. 

And, Dr. Bevan, surely you realize that the Federal Government 
has very little to do with adoption. We have that piece of legislation 
that we are trying to protect right now to give tax credits to chil- 
dren who are adopted with disabilities. 

Ms. Bevan. It is the spirit of the way the 427 protections are in- 
terpreted by the States; it is perceived as a hierarchy of services 
so that adoption is always viewed as a last resort. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am not arguing with you, but we get blamed 
for so much. I just want to tell you the States do seem to interact 
there. I am not arguing with you at all. I salute you for doing what 
you do because the frustration of the job is great. 

And let me tell you something, none of us sitting here would be — 
I think we would quit if they became faceless to us. We would not 
be on this committee. It is a stru^le. If I do nothing else on this 
committee, I am trying to let peoj^ know that this is the hardest, 
most difficult thing we have ever had before us. And to say we can 
just send it back to the States and say it will be resolved, you as 
experts realize that that solution is a little too easy to be true. 

And, Mr. Murphy, we are trying to protect some of those children 
and get them a fair shake in reform. We are taking all this time 
to do reform. We know we have a tough job ahead of us, but at 
least, let us hope, the system is better, or God in heaven, our credi- 
bility just goes down further. 

So I just thank you all for coming. I think the frustrations are 
on both sides, and I guess we are all just trying to do the best job 
that we can. 

And I thank you for doing what you are doing because you are 
on the front lines, I admit that. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Horn, you touched on something a few minutes ago in re- 
sponse to Mr. Souder’s question. 

With respect to the question of open-ended entitlements, I believe 
in your testimony you advocate continuing open-ended entitlement 
for one particular area. Would you repeat that and if you want to 
say any more about why we should cap the entitlement for the 
other areas, please do so. 

Mr. Horn. The two areas I would recommend keeping as open- 
ended entitlements are the title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance 
Payments Program and the title IV-E Adoption Assistance Pro- 
gram. 

If you want to build a system that says our first goal is to protect 
children, you do not want to create a disincentive for taking chil- 
dren out of abusive homes and placing them in foster care. You 
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want to be able to have States do that without having to worry 
about whether or not it is going to break the bank. 

On the other hand, if better preventive services and reform in 
other areas, such as welfare reform, result in a decreasing need to 
place chilihren in foster care, keeping title IV-E as an open-ended 
entitlement will actually save the Federal Government money be- 
cause the foster care rolls will decrease. 

In terms of adoption assistance, the title IV-E Adoption Assist- 
ance I^ogram provides cash assistance to families who adopt chil- 
dren who are AFDC or SSI eligible and who have special needs. 
These are the children who are very difficult to place for adoption 
and we want to ensure that these children are not languishing in 
foster care because there is a family that would like to adopt uiat 
child but is not financially able to because of the increased cost of 
adopting a child, for example, who might have a disability. 

Mr. McCrery. What about the other areas? 

Mr. Horn. In the other areas, there is no reason to keep them 
open-ended entitlements, not when we are facing Federal deficits 
at hundreds of billions of dollars. 

Although there is a great deal of money being spent under the 
title rV-E Administrative Costs and Training FVograms, we are 
seeing increases in these programs beginning to moderate. What 
we can now afford to do is to take these entitlements, place them 
into the block grant and appropriate moneys for that block grant 
on a year-to-year basis. 

I also want to say that I agree with Mr. Murphy that we have 
to be careful that we do not assume that simpV block granting 
these programs will make everything right in the world. A lot will 
be very wrong with the world even with a block grant approach. 

It will be better than what we have now, but there will still be 
much wrong. 

We must not lose focus on the fact that we are going to have to 
do something about the underclass. We will have to do something 
particularly about these children who are either being bom into 
families without fathers or are now living in families without fa- 
thers, because diose children are at substantial risk. There is at 
least one study that shows that children living away from their bio- 
logical fathers are 40 times more likely to be abused than children 
who live in homes where their biological fathers reside. That is not 
the popular myth we have about who abuses children. 

I cannot think of a more effective child abuse prevention program 
than getting more biological fathers to understand what it means 
to be a good and responsible father and the importance of being in 
the home. As we talk about block grants, we cannot lose sight of 
this fact. 

Mr. McCrery. I don’t think you will get any argument from most 
of us on this committee and I appreciate your explanation of the 
open-ended entitlement question. 

Quickly, Mr. Murphy, I just want to say while I have a few sec- 
onds remaining that I did catch the “60 Minutes” or “Prime Time,” 

I don’t know which program it was, that showed the work that you 
do, and I have to say, based on what I know of what you do, I an^ 
a great admirer of yours and I appreciate very much the work that 
you do and the honesty with which you pursue that work. 
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You have said that you happen to agree with the plank in our 
Contract With America proposal on welfare reform which would 
deny benefits to minors who have children. We also have a family 
cap provision which says that we will not give more cash benefits 
to women on welfare who have a second or third child. Are there 
any other suggestions you would give us to try to get at this prob- 
lem of the underclass? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know. 

Mr. McCrery. Changes; incentives. 

Mr. Murphy. Again, I am not an expert, but I do think that for 
the sake — ^people say children are going to be harmed by doing 
things like that. Children are harmed now. Go into the criminal 
court building, go into the juvenile court, go in the prisons, we see 
it. 

I don’t know if it will work, but I think that it is very, very im- 
portant to treat the underclass with the same dignity and the same 
respect we do with children in North Shore or in Connecticut or 
someplace else. And giving them a few bucks when they have a kid 
is not giving them respect. 

If I gave my kid $150 eve^ time he broke a car window he would 
be out there breaking car windows. There is a culture that we have 
to understand that is different than the culture in the middle class 
and poor communities. It is an underclass culture of people 15 
years apart that we — I perceive myself as a liberal Democrat — ^that 
we liberal Democrats have nurtured and Republican conservatives 
have nurtured by leaving it alone. I think it is time all of us start 
to address this problem. 

I don’t know how to resolve it, but I do think the idea of limiting 
welfare to kids — we have to send the message out: We expect more 
of you. I don’t know if it will work or not, I am just a lawyer. 

Mr. McCrery. I am, too, but I am trying hard to work with peo- 
ple like you to try to solve some of the problems we have. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Does Ms. Dimn desire time? 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I am sorry I missed your testimony, but I just wanted to welcome 
Ms. Massinga to the panel. Her testimonv is very important. As 
you know, she represents a family foimdation based in Seattle, 
Wash., that we have had good contacts with through my staff. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Dr. Bevan, I would like to pursue 
something that came out at this hearing about foster care. You say 
it does not encourage adoption. I know in most foster care situa- 
tions we are looking for family reunification, but once that is 
gone — and I think we ought to expedite the process by which we 
determine whether there will be family unification— ^oes foster 
care still, at that point, discourage adoption? 

Ms. Bevan. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. How does that work? Why does it? 

Ms. Bevan. You can characterize foster care as too much, too lit- 
tle, too soon, too late. Social workers too often intervene in some 
families that do not need such intervention. Some families, it is 
clear however, can benefit by that intervention that the family 
needs lots of services. 
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One of the things OBRA 1993 did was provide family preserva- 
tion services. Family preservation services are intended to take a 
look at the family, provide what they need both in hard and soft 
services, counseling and refrigerators, and then see if they can do 
enough to avoid foster care in the first place and to keep the child 
in the family. 

But the purpose of most of the child welfare system is to keep 
the family intact, to provide temper anr placement for kids and then 
reimite the family. So the whole philosophy is keep the family in- 
tact and reunite as quickly as possible. That is fine if you have a 
family to reunite. Or if there is no tension between keeping the 
family together and protecting the child. 

Increasingly, you have a situation where the family is a crack 
grandmother and a kid; where the other kids are already in place- 
ment or dead, and you have a social worker still trying to give the 
family a refrigerator and counseling in order to keep them to- 
gether. It is in those situations, increasingly, that we have to move 
toward the philosophy of not “adoption as a last resort,” not even 
of long-term foster care as a last resort, but as a “first resort” for 
increasingly more families. 

Social workers have this “rescue mentality” where they are going 
to come in and they are going to “save this family” and everyone 
is going to feel good and it just does not work. 

Chairman Shaw. To your knowledge, are there any Federal laws 
or regulations that follow that same thought pattern? 

Ms. Bevan. As I said, if you look at this continuum of services, 
veiy often it is not a continuum. The Federal laws basically say, 
in the 427 protections and the safeguards in the Child Welfare Act, 
they basically say that the philosophy is to maintain the family, to 
reunite the family, to rehabilitate the family. That is the tenor of 
it, which is fine. Obviously, everybody wants to provide services to 
families. I am not saying we should not. But I am saying there 
should be some balance, some tension between maintaining a fam- 
ily and protecting the child and promoting the child. 

The purpose of child welfare has to be child welfare. And it is 
not. It is too often not child welfare. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I thank you very much and I thank 
the entire panel. This has been an excellent, excellent panel. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, could I follow up with one question, if 
you don’t mind? 

Chairman Shaw. Sure. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Murphy, I want to go back to the last question 
you responded to about cutting the teenage mother off and the 
child off. You also mentioned in your testimony that what we 
should do is demand excellence. 

How do we demand that in a situation that we would cut the 
cash benefit off for that unplanned child being bom by this teen- 
ager without some type of a program that would make sure that 
this mother would go back to school, try to complete her high 
school education and move into the work force? I mean is that a 
real answer? 

I hear what you are saying and what we are trying to accom- 
plish. Yes, we certainly do not want to send the wrong message to 
teenagers, we must do something about the teen pregnancy prob- 
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lem in America, but is that a real answer? I listened to your testi- 
mony when you said we must demand excellence. Is that a re- 
sponse? Is that the answer to this problem that is out here? 

Mr. Murphy. You know, again, I have to hide behind the fact I 
am merely a lawyer that goes to court. 

Mr. Ford. I know. You have told me you are just a lawyer. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Murphy. Just based upon the practical experience I have 
had in 27 years of representing abused and neglected children, of 
arguing their cases and representing their parents, and doing so in 
every conceivable tribunal, writing a book about it, I am very frus- 
trated because eveiything we have tried has made the problem 
worse. 

I don’t know if this will not make it worse, but I would set a date 
as of January 1, 1996 or 1997, so the message gets out. And, yes, 
by the way, along with that you have to make birth control re- 
sources available across the board so that folks in the inner city 
have the same access to birth control information and resources as 
folks in the suburbs. 

But you get the message out there that this is what we are going 
to do. What happens if a kid has a child? The family and extended 
family steps in, the way they have done for years. I think we have 
to make it as difficult as possible for children to have children. 

Mr. Ford. I am in agreement with that. I am just raising the 
issue on cutting the cash benefit off to that child. 

Mr. Murphy. Kids are being hurt now. Representative Ford. And 
as you know, maybe better than I do or as well as I do, we have 
tried eveiything. We can say we set up little programs and mve 
you a social worker. That is garbage. We give you money, it does 
not work. I think that we have to try a ve^ tough love approach 
and say if you have a kid, rely upon your family to raise the kid 
and support the kid. But if you are 17 or under with no high school 
diploma and you are not married, we will not give you AFDC. 

Mr. Ford. You are in the court system. What impact would that 
have on Cook County? 

Mr. Murphy. My own view is in the long run the message would 
get out there. And, as I say, if birth control information smd edu- 
cation and resources were available, ultimately — it may take time. 
Ultimately, children would start having less children. 

The underclass is a different culture, as you know, from any 
other culture. And it is not unexpected in the culture to have chil- 
dren when you are a teenager. 

Mr. Ford. What about these kids in the meantime? 

Mr. Murphy. The kids are suffering now, today. They are coming 
into court ending up in prison. When you have a situation where 
there are more African-American men in prison 

Mr. Ford. So there is nothing wrong with more and more kids 
suffering in the meantime? 

Mr. Murphy. I think there would be less suffering because I 
think many pris, because they are girls and not young women, 
would delay ^ildbearing to a later age. One of the things that we 
are pushing are the same microeconomic realities that you and I 
face on to a teenager and it is hard. It is very hard to say that. 
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but if you sit in court day in and day out and see the shambles 
of people’s lives, I think we have to think hard. 

Mr. Ford. Do you agree with that, Ms. Massinga? 

Ms. Massinga. It is a very tough issue because we do not know 
what works. On that I think we all agree. I think, however, to say 
that a young woman who is making an irrational judgment now 
about bearing a child is going to all of a sudden become rational — 
I ^ess I donx put too much fmth in that. 

I think, yes, we have to do a lot of things, but I think we have 
to deal with the fact that the rationality that seems to be suggested 
that would happen automatically because we change the rules, is 
just not going to happen that easily. So I think we have to really 
understand the nature of the beast here. 

I think that is what Mr. Murphy is saying, and I think part of 
this is not at all — it is not rational now, it is not going to be ration- 
al in the future and we do have to be concerned 

Mr. Ford. Do you think it would increase the abortion rates in 
this country? 

Ms. Massinga. I think very likely. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Ms. Bevan. May I respond to that? 

Mr. Ford. Please. 

Ms. Bevan. In Chicago for years there was the Salvation Army 
that took care of and educated unwed pregnant women, a mater- 
nity home that prepared black teen mothers to be self-sufficient. 
We would like to see a return to maternity homes. Take another 
look at residential homes, supervised settings, whatever you want 
to call them, safe homes. 

But we need to have a place for young moms to bear their chil- 
dren, to learn parenting skills, to promote adoption, if that is part 
of what they want to do. But to really have a real choice in this 
country, and to avoid the choice of only having an abortion, we do 
need to bring back residential settings, supervised settings. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. I have very little opportunity to associate my- 
self with the remarks of a liberal Democrat, but, Mr. Murphy, I 
think you have a very clear picture of what is going on, and I 
think, when we look at what it is, there is a perception out there 
among young people that it is all right to have a child at an early 
age; it is all right to have a child before you finish school; that you 
are going to get benefits, and you are going to get all this assist- 
ance. And I think that has sent the wrong message out, and I think 
it has become an attitude that is fueled with the benefits. 

It has been described as tough love, it has been described as 
heartless, but I do not think there is one member on this commit- 
tee or one Member in this entire Congress who does not want to 
go in the same direction. We have differences as to the roads that 
we will go down, and I think as far as how you handle the situation 
concerning a young child who is in school, it is going to be one of 
the toughest roads and it will be the one that we are going to have 
a great deal of disagreement on. 

But when you see the huge illegitimacy rate and you see that the 
child of an illegitimate situation is more likely to have problems 
with the law, more likely to drop out of school, more likely to do 
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poorly in school, when you see all of these things come together, 
then you have to say something is wrong. This system is broken 
and we have to change it. And I think we nave an opportunity that 
does not come in most lifetimes to really change the system and to 
make it make a lot of sense. 

We are going to disagree around the fringes, no question about 
that, but we are really coming together, I believe, in defining the 
problem. And for this Congress to agree, as every member that has 
sat up here today has agreed that the present system is broken, 
that gives us direction that I have never seen before in this Con- 

S ress and I think that is most encouraging. I compliment the mem- 
ers on both sides of the aisle. 

I again want to compliment this panel. You have done a wonder- 
ful job and we appreciate very much your involvement with us. 

Mr. Murphy. I did have one correction. I said I perceive myself 
as a liberal Democrat; I didn’t say liberal Democrats perceive me 
as one. I want to make that one correction. 

Chairman Shaw. I still associate myself with your remarks. 

Dr. Bevan. 

Ms. Bevan. May I respond? If you are going to cut off the welfare 
benefits for young teenagers, I certainly nope you will look into en- 
forcing statutory rape laws. Because it is clear that these young 
girls are exploited by older men. The sex is exploitative. These men 
are much older. 

Chairman Shaw. Isn’t that incredible, the fathers getting off just 
absolutely scot-free? They have committed statutory rape in so 
many instances. That is absolutely incredible. What we used to put 
people in jail for we just turn our backs on now. There is no price 
to pay for it. And that is absolutely the stupidest thing we could 
possibly be doing. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Bevan. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. We are adjourned. I want to thank the sub- 
committee members of the Economic and Educational Opportuni- 
ties Committee for joining with us today. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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STATQIENT OF MARCIA ROBINSON LOWRY 
DIRECTOR, CHILDREN'S RIGHTS PROJECT 
AMERICAN CIVIL UBERT1ES UNION 


My name is Marcia Robinson Lowry and 1 am the director of the 
Children's Rights Project of the American Civil Liberties Union. I'm 
very grateful for the opportunity to sul^it this testimony on this 
in^ortant issue. 

Ever since the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act (Public 
Law 96-272) became law in 1980« we have been bringing lawsuits against 
state and county child welfare systems for violating the minimal 
standards that are contained in that federal legislation. We represent 
tens of thousands of abused and neglected children in city and state 
child welfare systems around the country. 

Foster care systems established and funded to serve children are 
failing, producing only more damaged graduates who will go on to produce 
new generations of damaged children, who will continue to lead 
unspeakably tragic lives and who will increasingly tax our public 
resources . 

In 1980, Congress passed good legislation intended to protect 
children and to ensure that the billions of dollars spent in state child 
welfare systems was used as the <^>porttinity to help and to protect these 
children, to intervene in their IIt^s so they could have a decent 
childhood and the opportunity to grow up into healthy and productive 
adults . 

For the most part, this legislation has been neither monitored nor 
enforced, and in many instances these huge amounts of federal money have 
not been used by the states to achieve the goals that Congress intended. 

The protections included in this legislation need to be 
strengthened and enforced, not eliminated. The federal government 
certainly needs to do a far better job in its oversight of the $3.5 
billion dollars in federal funds expended in 1994 for foster care 
services. It cannot leave these programs unmonitored. 

Even with the standards contained in Public Law 96'272, the states 
have not done a very good job. If Congress eliminates those standards, 
by providing child welfare funds to the states in a block grant, and if 
it eliminates federal oversight of federally-funded programs for abused, 
neglected and dependent children, by eliminating "427 reviews," these 
children are certain to be damaged even further. The consequences are 
truly unthinkable. 

The issues being considered by this subcommittee today are 
critically iit^ortant to the most desperate and vulnerable children in 
this country; 

The almost 450,000 children in federally-funded foster care, 
a number which has increased 62% in the last ten years; 

The almost 3 million children reported for abuse or neglect in 
1992, a 130% increase in the last ten years. 

These numbers reflect the heart-wrenching stories of countless 
children whose care at the hands of their government caretakers has 
often not met even minimal standards. 

In Milwaukee, 10-year-old Alan talks matter-of-factly of his 
current foster family being recruited by his aunt 
distributing flyers in the neighborhood that say, "I'm a 
little boy. I like soccer. What I really need is a mom and 
a dad." Alan entered foster care when he was five. His 
mother abandoned him, and has a history of drug abuse and 
imprisonment. He has been in five different foster 
placements, and two unsuccessful returns to his mother, 
during at least one of which he was abused by his mother's 
boyfriend. He has been in at least eight different schools. 

His aunt, who could not care for him herself, advertised for 
a home for Alan after the child had remained in a temporary 
shelter for 11 months, and her phone calls to the child 
welfare agency had not been returned. 
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In Philadelphia, a mildly retarded child who had been 
in foster care for his entire nine years, was taken out of 
the state by his fourth set of foster parents without his 
worker's knowledge because the worker had not visited the 
foster family for over a year and didn't know of their plans 
to move. His whereabouts were discovered in another state, 
after he arrived at school with observable bruises. Local 
police found that the foster parents were controlling his 
behavior by tying him to a tree. 

While we must allow the states to have flexibility in designing and 
administering their child welfare programs, and in deciding how to meet 
the standards contained in federal law, we simply cannot assume the 
states will provide adequate protection to children in the absence of 
enforceable federal standards and some form of federal monitoring and 
oversight. This is not an issue of trust; it is an issue of verifying 
whether the states are, indeed, using federal money to meet certain 
basic and generally accepted standards. We must remember that these 
children are more voiceless and powerless than any group in our country, 
and that if Congress takes away the minimal protections provided by 
federal law, they will have none. 

This subcommittee is addressing the questions of whether the 
federal reviews required by Section 427 of the Adoption Assistance Act 
have resulted in better services, and whether block granting federal 
child welfare services and foster care programs will improve services 
to children. Since state foster care systems remain so damaging, 
despite the enactment of Public Law 96-272 14 years ago, it may be 
tempting to simply try something different. Instead, however, I urge 
you to make good on the promises of that law, and to take steps to 
ensure, for the first time, that it is actually enforced. 

There are three basic points that must be made. 

1. CONGRESS MUST CONTINUE TO IMPOSE MIMIMAL STANDARDS MCTf 
CONTAINED IN FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR CHILD. PROTECTION 
AND CHILD WELFARE S ERVICES AS A CONDITION^ OF FEDERAL 
FUNDING TO THE STATES . 

States are entitled to make their own choices about precisely how 
to care for their abused and neglected children, but the federal 
government must be a partner in this process if children are to be 
protected. Congress is both entitled and obligated to impose these 
minimal standards because it pays a large share of the costs. It is 
both necessary and appropriate for Congress to set basic standards on 
how this money should be spent, and on what general public policy goals 
it wishes to further. 

A consensus exists within the child welfare community, including 
standard-setting organizations, public administrators, and advocates, 
about minimal child welfare services and practices that should exist 
within every child welfare program: 

• child welfare agencies must pro tect children they know to. be at 
risk of harm from abuse or neglect z child-welfare agencies must 
respond promptly to reports of suspected abuse and neglect and 
must provide services to protect children who are the subjects of 
such reports from harm; 

• ghild-welf&re agencies must trv to keep fam ilies together so Iona 

the child can remai n, safely in the_home : before removing a 

child from his or her home, child-welfare agencies must first 
attempt to provide services to the child and family in an effort 
to preserve the family, so long as the child can remain safely in 
the home; 

• child-welfare agencies must try to minimize the time children 
remain in foster care: for those children who do enter government 
foster-care custody, child-welfare agencies must provide case 
planning and services that are geared towards allowing children to 
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return home as quickly as possible or, if that is not possible or 
appropriate, allowing children to be adopted. 

• child-welfare agencies must care f or child ren while ^hey re main in 
foster care : recognizing that most children who enter foster care 
are already damaged from abuse and neglect and thus often need 
intensive services, child-welfare agencies must provide services 
to children in foster care — including medical services, stable 
and appropriate placements, educational services, psychological 
services, and counseling — that are appropriate to their needs 
and that will assure that their experience in foster care is a 
healthy one. 

• children are damaged by protracted stays in foster care- while 

many children need to enter foster care to assure their safety, it 
is widely recognized that lengthy stays in government custody can 
be very damaging for them. And in this respect it is essential to 
understand that for children time has different dimensions than 
for adults: a year in the life of a child can be an 

extraordinarily long time. Indeed, for an infant or toddler, the 
passage of months without a stable and permanent caretaker can be 
permanently damaging. It is critical that child-welfare agencies 
move urgently to restore permanence to the lives of children in 
foster care . 

In fact, these practices are currently mandated by the Adoption 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, which Congress passed in 
response to concerns about children drifting for years in state foster 
care systems. Though the statute imposes only minimal substantive 
obligations on states that choose to receive substantial federal funds 
to support their foster-care systems, it does require that states 
provide planning and services to children in an effort to shorten their 
stay in foster care and to protect children while they remain in foster 
care . 


The current provisions in the Adoption Assistance Act, Title IV-E 
of the Social Security Act, set basic standards for child welfare 
services without proscribing how a state should meet those standards. 


For example, the law requires that each child have a written 
case plan that describes the reasons for the child's removal 
from his/her home and the appropriateness of the child's 
placement; 

each child have a case plan for assuring proper care and the 
provision of services; 

services be directed toward facilitating either the return 
of the child to his/her parents, or the child's adoption, so 
that if at all possible, the child be raised in a family and 
not in government custody; 

the child's case plan assures that the child receives proper 
care for as long as the child remains in foster care; 

that the states develop programs to try to keep children out 
of foster care whenever possible; 

that homes or institutions in which children are placed be 
reasonably in accord with standards recommended by national 
organizations; 

that the status of children in foster care be reviewed 
periodically in state proceedings to determine their future 
status . 

These standards are neither overly prescriptive, nor are they 
utopian. Indeed, from the standpoint of protecting children, even more 
specific standards would be far better. No standards at all, or 
standards that are unenforceable, would be disastrous. 
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Nothing in this statute tells the states how to meet the broad 
standards in the statute# or what kinds of services or programs should 
be provided to do so. Eliminating these standards by block granting 
federal funds will deprive children of all protections. 

The problem with the statute is not that it imposes burdens on the 
states or interferes with the provision of effective services, but that 
it is simply not being followed. But these protections must remain in 
place, for a number of reasons. 

These protections set guidelines for the states which have some 
influence on state policy. The protections in federal law provide the 
standards on which federal oversight efforts must be based. And the 
protections in federal law provide a basis for advocates to hold the 
states accountable in the most egregious situations. 

At the end of the 1970s, Title IV-A of the Social Security Act, 
which contained virtually no standards or protections for children, 
governed the provision of federal funds to state child welfare systems. 
There were at least 500,000 children in custody at that time, and 
general agreement that foster care was no more than a custodial system. 
The legislative history supporting the enactment of Public Law 96-272 
clearly expressed Congressional concern about the lack of federal 
monitoring of the use of federal child welfare funds. In passing the 
act in 1980, Congress noted that the federal funds provided under Title 
IV-A had not been used by the states to *'move children out of foster 
care and into more permanent arrangements by reunifying them with their 
own families when this is feasible, or by placing them in adoptive 
homes,” and that "there were significant weaknesses in program 
management which had adverse effects on the types of care and services 
provided to foster children.” 

Prior to the passage of this federal statute, children in foster 
care often had no chance at all to ever leave government custody. 
Adoption was something usually reserved for infants. If it did not take 
place within the first several months of a child’s life, the child was 
considered unadoptable. A few exair^les: 

Carlos entered foster care when he was 13 months old. He 
lived in an institutional nursery for several years, a series 
of foster homes and institutions. When he expressed grief 
over his father's death, he was committed to a state mental 
hospital. When he turned 16, he was imprisoned for an 
altercation with a child care institution security guard. 

He is now 28, lives on the street, and has two children in 
foster care. There was nothing extraordinary about his case 
and nothing that happened to him violated the legal standards 
applicable prior to the passage of Public Law 96-272. 

Susie, two, and Donnie, three, were discovered in a closet, 
where their mother had left them because they had misbehaved. 
Despite their early neglect, they were still in relatively 
good psychological shape. They spent their next 13 years in 
foster care, where Donnie listened on the other side of a 
closed door while Susie was repeatedly sexually abused by one 
of their temporary foster parents. 

After Public Law 96—272 was enacted, there were some limited 
inprovements in state systems. For example, much more serious attention 
was paid to developing services to families to prevent abuse and 
neglect, and to avoiding the need for foster care; to getting children 
adopted; and to moving children from large, expensive custodial 
institutions into more family-like settings. State agencies, many of 
which had previously had conducted almost no planning for children once 
they entered state custody, became aware of the need to develop written 
case plans for children and, through those plans, became increasingly 
aware of the need to set goals and determine the steps to accomplish 
those goals for children. Within the first several years of 
irrplementation, the national foster care population dropped to 270,000 
children. 
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However, these advances were short-lived, for several reasons 
unrelated to the statute itself but at least partly related to its 
enforcement . 

States soon learned that the federal enforcement mechanism provided 
in the statute, the 427 review as it was developed by the federal 
Department of Health and Human Services, was not, in fact, a rigorous, 
thoughtful monitoring mechanism. Very few states failed these reviews 
— indeed, advocates quickly learned that any state that failed a 
federal 427 review had a system in which children's lives were in 
jeopardy, to say nothing of their emotional well-being. One reason for 
this might have been that the only sanction provided by the 427 review 
to process was the denial of federal funding, a draconian sanction to 
impose on a child welfare system already unable to provide minimally 
adequate services to children. And then, in 1989, Congress suspended 
the availability of the federal funding cut-off, providing no sanctions 
at all for failing a federal 427 review. 

It seems very reasonable to conclude that the failure of the 
federal government to either conduct meaningful reviews or to enforce 
the requirements of the federal law made it clear to the states that 
there would be no consequences — at least at the federal level — to 
their failure to comply with the law. 

In addition, however, other factors were at work. State systems 
in need of widespread reform if they were to meet the minimal goals of 
the federal statute had barely had time to start developing their own 
approaches when circumstances changed. The number of reports of 
suspected abuse and neglect exploded, with a 130% increase from 1984 to 
present, an explosion related both to greater public awareness and 
better reporting procedures but also correlated closely with drug abuse, 
homelessness, and other serious social dislocations that have 
devastating consequences for children and their families. Second, 
children began entering foster care at a younger age, staying longer and 
manifesting increasingly serious problems -- related in part to 
increased drug abuse by women — problems that make it that much more 
challenging to treat these children and find them permanent homes. 
Finally, there have been substantial reductions in state and local 
support for social-service systems, reductions that have robbed child- 
welfare agencies of critically needed staff and service resources. 

Given these forces, and the lack of federal effort to ensure 
implementation and enforcement, it should be no surprise that foster 
care systems are failing. However, it would be wrong to conclude that 
the Adoption Assistance Act has contributed to that failure. Rather, 
these systems are failing despite the statute's protections and despite 
the considerable federal resources that the statute provides. 

A consensus exists in the child advocacy community about the 
importance of legally enforceable protections for children in foster 
care. This consensus is based on a number of factors: 

• Children in foster care _.have no sav in the political process - 
Children in foster care can't vote, usually have no way of 
communicating with anyone (much less with their elected 
representatives), and don't have fancy lobbyists or influential 
PAC's. Indeed, our citizens who are in foster care — abused and 
neglected children — are probably the most politically helpless 
group in our society. Because of this, it is essential that they 
have guarantees of minimal care and protection that can be legally 
enforced. 

• Foster care systems are c loaked in secrecy that often is used to 
conceal illega l, and unconscionable practices - Every state in the 
country cloaks its foster care system in secrecy, prohibiting the 
disclosure of any information about children's experiences in 
foster care. Though these statutes often were enacted to protect 
children, they routinely are used by state officials to conceal 
illegal and unconscionable practices. Given this secrecy, it is 
essential that there be the type of external oversight of these 
systems that legally-enforceable protections provide. Indeed, it 
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has only been through litigation that many of the worst foster- 
care practices have been exposed. 

• Children in fost er.care a re in government custody- Every child who 
is in foster care is in government custody. Our society long has 
recognized that when the government takes custody of an 
individual, there must be basic legal protections to assure that 
custody is not inappropriate or abusive. Given the serious 
problems that pervade many state foster care systems, it is 
particularly important that children in foster care have such 
legal protections. 

In light of these considerations, it is absolutely essential that 
Congress assure that children in foster care have minimum protections 
that are legally enforceable. And given the consensus within the child- 
welfare community, it is clear that those legally enforceable 
protections should at least include the standards currently contained 
in federal law, which could be eliminated if foster care funds were 
block-granted. 

It is impossible to say whether child welfare systems now operate 
in a way that is more harmful to children than the systems that Public 
Law 96-272 was designed to in^arove. It is fair to say that many are not 
meeting even the minimal goals contained in that law. It is also fair 
to say that we are squandering the opportunity to ensure that the very 
large amounts of federal and state money spent on child welfare services 
be used to benefit, rather than harm, our country's poorest and most 
vulnerable children. 

The solution is not to eliminate the minimal protections we have. 
The solution is to make these protections more effective. 

II. THERE WJflT BE ADEOCATK ETOERAL REVIEW AMD OVERSIGHT TO 
ENSURE THAT THESE aTAMDAimfl ARE APPLIEQ . 

This subcommittee is concerned with the question of whether the 427 
reviews have, thus far, served to in^jrove the lives of children. For 
the most part, the answer to that question is no. However, that does 
not mean that another form of federal oversight would not bring about 
a different answer. Congress was concerned about the lack of federal 
oversight in 1980; it should be equally concerned today. While we are 
critical of the Section 427 reviews that have taken place thus far, we 
very strongly endorse the need for meaningful, effective oversight, 
which can and should be provided under Section 427 of the statute. That 
is not to say that section 427 could not be improved. But even as 
presently enacted, that section 427 provides a basis for adequate 
monitoring, if the procedures that are developed under the statute — 
about which HHS has broad discretion — are well-planned and meaningful. 
The procedures that have been utilized in the past were not. 

Section 427 of Public Law 96-272 provides that states must meet 
certain criteria related to the broad goals in the Adoption Assistance 
Act in order to qualify for additional federal payments. It does not 
specify how the federal government should make the determination of 
whether those criteria have been met. 

In the past, the Department of Health and Human Services chose to 
comply with this provision of the law by conducting what this 
subcorranittee is referring to as the **427 reviews." It would be hard to 
find many people who believe the reviews, as previously conducted by 
HHS, tell anybody anything about whether states are protecting children, 
or meeting the broad goal of trying to ensure that children grow up in 
families — either their own, or adoptive — whenever possible. 

As originally enacted, section 427 of the Adoption Assistance Act 
required states to provide minimal services and have certain systems in 
place in order to receive child-welfare funds under the statute. In an 
effort to assess whether states were con^lying with these minimal 
mandates, the Department developed a process that involved an overview 
of state systems as well as a review of a very small number of case 
records of children in the state's foster-care program. Based on this 
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review, the Department would then declare whether the state was or was 
not complying with the mandates of section 427. Those states that were 
out of compliance were to be declared ineligible for federal 
reimbursement for the fiscal year to which the finding of noncompliance 
applied . 

As an initial matter, the review methodology was hopelessly 
inadequate. For instance, under that methodology, the Department could 
look at as few as 25 cases, regardless of how many tens of thousands of 
children were in a state's foster care system, in concluding that the 
state was complying with the statute. The shortcomings of the 
methodology were best demonstrated in 1989, when the Department declared 
that the District of Columbia had passed its 427 review shortly before 
a federal judge described the DC system as a "travesty” and found the 
whole system to be operated illegally in violation of the Adoption 
Assistance Act as well as the federal Constitution and statutory law of 
the District of Columbia. 

Now, in addition to the fact that Congress suspended the funding 
sanction for states that failed 427 reviews, HHS has also suspended the 
reviews themselves. It is my understanding that HHS has been working 
on new procedures to provide more effective and meaningful reviews. 
Whether this new version of the 427 reviews will indeed, be better, 
remains to be seen. But it is clear that effective and efficient 
federal reviews can be designed to determine whether children are being 
protected and whether the minimal goals of 96-272 are being met. 

However, it is absolutely essential that the federal government not 
shirk from its oversight responsibilities on behalf of children who are 
in state custody, or at risk of entering custody, and for whose benefit 
large amounts of federal money have been appropriated. Section 427 
imposes no constraints on HHS* development of an effective and 
meaningful monitoring process, does not dictate either the scope or the 
extent of the reviews, and provides wide flexibility to develop reviews 
that are not unduly burdensome but which nevertheless allow the federal 
government to protect these children. 

Congress went a step further in ensuring the potential 
effectiveness of 427 reviews by its passage of H.R. 5252 in the 103rd 
Congress. This bill provides for a far more constructive and far less 
intrusive new review process. Under this new bill, states substantially 
complying with the broad goals of the federal law will be reviewed less 
frequently. States which "fail" the new 427 review will have the 
opportunity to implement their own corrective action plan, with the 
provision of technical assistance. The bill still makes federal 
sanctions available, but provides far more opportunity for non-complying 
states to bring themselves into compliance with the federal standards, 
without being penalized by the loss of federal funds while trying to do 
so . 


While the "427 reviews" utilized over the last 14 years have not 
demonstrably improved the lives of children, they were very deeply 
flawed. That does not in any way eliminate the need for adequate 427 
reviews. Congressional oversight and protection for these children. 
Without impugning the concerns of many at the state level for their 
5tate*5 neglected and abused children, the inescapable fact is that too 
many states have a demonstrated record of failing to protect the 
children in their custody, 

III. THE STANDARDS SET BY FEDERAL LAW MUST BE LEGALLY 
ENFORCEABLE . 

In the absence of specific, enforceable federal standards, such as 
currently exist in the federal Adoption Assistance Act, the half-million 
children in government custody have few rights against their state 
custodians, if these custodians fail to meet the minimal standards and 
provide basic protections to them. 

Although the states are entitled to discretion to determine the 
best way to meet the federal standards and to provide proper care for 
children, what programs are most effective in trying to ensure 
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pezrmanence for children/ and how best to provide services to these 
children. However/ the states should not have the flexibility to take 
millions of dollars in federal funds and not even make efforts to meet 
these very broad goals, or to operate their child welfare system in such 
a way that makes the achievement of these goals impossible. 

For example, to take some real-life illustrations, state child 
welfare systems in which the telephone lines set up to receive abuse 
reports often go unanswered are not making efforts to protect children. 
States which leave children in unlicensed and unsupervised foster homes 
are not experimenting with new program designs. States which determine 
that abandoned three-year-old children are unadoptable — without trying 
to recruit adoptive parents for th^ — are not trying to find permanent 
homes for children. States which fail to provide any treatment at all 
for sexually abused children are not providing services to meet 
children’s needs. Nevertheless, and regrettably, these situations exist 
in too many of our cities and states — all of which operate federally- 
funded children welfare systems. 

The standards currently contained in federal law do not permit 
advocates to challenge a state for violating federal law based on the 
view that one approach to children’s services may be better than 
another. It does permit advocates to seek protection for children, 
however, when a state does not even develop its own reasonable approach. 
Without such standards, and the right to enforce these standards, 
children are entirely without protection. 

Increasingly, and in some measure because the federal government 
has not itself ensured meaningful implementation of the law, the 
standards in federal law have been used as the basis for lawsuits on 
behalf of abused and neglected children. For example: 

In the District of Columbia , caseloads were so high that one 
worker testified she couldn’t develop plans for children — 
she just wanted to make sure that all the children on her 
caseload were still alive. Almost no children were adopted, 
because the District did such a poor job of recruiting 
adoptive parents and making children legally available for 
adoption. Young children lived for years in expensive 
emergency institutions because foster parents weren't 
recruited or screened, and there were virtually no services 
to either help parents keep their children at home, or to 
help them take children back from foster care. 

In addition to being extraordinarily damaging to children, 
the Washington, D,C., foster care system wasted extraordinary 
amounts of money. Children were kept in the most expensive 
but unsuitable kinds of care, and left in foster care when 
they could have been discharged either to their parents or 
to adoptive parents. The computer system was so outdated 
that over a million dollars was being paid to foster parents 
who no longer cared for children but whose names had never 
been taken off the rolls. 

After a successful lawsuit was brought, problems remain but 
a great deal has already changed: training was instituted 
for all workers; the number of workers tripled; foster homes 
are now being visited and supervised; hundreds of children 
are being adopted; special units have been created to help 
children stay out of foster care by providing short-term help 
to their parents; and the response to child abuse and neglect 
reports has become more timely. 

Now, because of continuing difficulties, outside experts have 
been brought in by the federal court to help the District 
solve some of its problems that continue to put children at 
risk. 

LaShawn had spent her entire six years in foster care when 
the case went to trial, and was matched with adoptive parents 
because of the lawsuit. Her adoptive father said that when 
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she came to live with his family, she didn't even know how 
to jump rope, tie her shoes, or play with other children. 

"This was a little girl who didn't know what a hug was. She 
didn't know what love was," he has said. 

Although the problems in the District of Columbia are well known, the 
problems in its child welfare system are not, unfortunately, unique to 
this city. 

Other systems have had similar problems, and lawsuits there have produced 
similar results. 

In Connecticut , a lawsuit was filed after the state social 
services commissioner likened the system to a "hospital 
emergency room" and decried the "senseless, merciless 
destruction and devastation of our children." The state 
agency was failing to investigate 60% of the children 
reported as abused or neglected. The medical needs of 
children in state custody often did not receive routine 
medical care, foster parents were so underpaid that committed 
foster parents had to reach into their own pockets to buy 
adequate food and clothing for children, limiting the number 
of people willing to provide homes for children. Connecticut 
had many of the same problems afflicting the Washington, D.C. 
system. 

A lawsuit filed in 1989 resulted in a consent decree approved 
13 months later. Since then the state has been moving 
forward with implementation, sometimes unevenly, but with the 
clear goal of improving services for children in the state. 

Among the many achievements: a 50% reduction in caseload, 
so workers can provide better services to children; the 
creation of a training academy; the development of statewide 
policies; and an increase in payments to foster parents to 
meet minimal government standards for the care of a child. 


In New Mexico , an adoption system was created where none 
existed, and where one-third of the foster care population 
was characterized by a state report as being "in limbo," 
after a lawsuit based on federal law was filed. 

In Kansas , a lawsuit based in part on federal law and relying 
on the results of a state auditing agency that concluded that 
protective service investigations were not taking place as 
required by law, that children were not receiving case plans 
and were being placed in dangerous foster homes, and that few 
efforts were being made to have children adopted when they 
could not be returned to their parents, resulted in a consent 
decree that incorporates a statewide reform plan. 

It would have been difficult to have produced these benefits for 
children without being able to rely on the specific standards contained 
in federal law, and which Congress is considering eliminating through 
block granting. 

It is an extraordinary fact that for many children in federally- 
funded state foster care, their time in government custody will be more 
damaging than the abuse or neglect they suffered originally. It is 
extraordinary that this is taking place at the expense of the federal 
taxpayers. For the most part, states have not complied with the 
existing minimal protections afforded to children in existing federal 
law. Nor is there any evidence at all to suggest that the existence of 
the law or of the 427 reviews were in any way responsible for the 
deplorable state of child welfare services nationally. Eliminating 
rather than strengthening these protections, and the possibility of 
effective federal oversight, by block-granting federal child welfare 
services and foster care programs to the states will surely not provide 
any benefits to children. It will only leave them more vulnerable and 
unprotected than they already are. 
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STATEMENT OF 

THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSCOATION 


The American Psychological Association (APA) is the largest sdentiiic and professional 
organization representing psychology in the United Stat^ APA's member^p includes more than 
124,000 researchers, educators, clinicians, consultants and students. APA's mission is to advance 
psychology as a science, as a profession, and as a means of promoting human welfare. 

APA has a long history of involvement in social policy ^t affects children, youth, and families. 
Many of our members conduct research on topics of concern to this demographic group including 
child development, child care, child neglect and abuse, foster care, and adolescent pregnancy. 

APA believes that public policy should be based on sound researdu This is particularly important 
when the welfare of millions of families with young children is at stake. If policy fails to 
incorporate current research knowledge in its design, it may not only fail to achieve its objectives, 
but it may have unintended negative consequences. It is particularly important given current 
fiscal cor\straints to ensure that public spending achieves its objectives. 

In the current welfare reform debate, we are concerned that policies aimed at reducing the extent 
of nonmarital childbearing and welfare dependency not have a negative impact on the physical 
and mental health and wellbeing of mothers and children, particxilarly adolescent mothers and 
very young children. It is important to remember tiiat d\e major goal of welfare reform should be 
to reduce the number of children in America who are growing up in poverty. Efforts to reduce 
nonmarital childbearing by women who cannot afford to support their children is just one 
component of reform and should not be pursued without reforming the many other aspects of 
the system that fail to address the needs of families with children. 

Policies Aimed at Influencing Childbearing 

Before formulating policies aimed at influencing reproductive behavior, it is necessary to have a 
dear understanding of the many factors that influence this behavior. There is an extensive 
theoretical and research literature on the determinants of fertility in several major fields: 
psychology, sodal demography, sodology, anthropology and economics. In addition, national 
governments and international organizations collect ai^ analyze data on fertility and related 
variables, for example, the U.S. National Survey of Family Growth and the World Fertility Survey. 
General sodoeconomic studies, studies on the microecortomics of fertility, and psychosodal studies 
comprise the largest bodies of research. 

Much of this research seeks to explain differences in population growth rates and in the Total 
Fertility Rate (TFR) (the average lifetime number of children bom per woman), which can range 
from a high of seven children in some African countries to less thw two in some European 
countries. Governmental concern about reproductive behavior is generally focused on these 
aggregate fertility treruls and policy responses are of two types; pronatalist — based on concern 
about too low fertility rates (Intern and Western Europe) and antinatalist ~ concerns about too 
high fertility rates (most less developed countries, India and China being the most generally 
known examples). 

However, governmental concern is also focused on the fertility of particular groups. In the U.S. in 
the 1960's and 1970's, concerns about population growth generally, and tite higher fertility of 
women of lower socioeconomic status (SES) relative to that of women in higher SES groups, led to 
the federal funding of family plarming services for poor women through Title X of the Public 
Health Service Act. Currently, there are concerns in both the U3. and some European countries 
about nonmarital fertility rates, particularly among adolescents. It is unlikely that would be a* 
major governmental concern if the women haviitg duldren out-of-wedlock did not require 
taxpayer supported fiiundal assistance. Qearly, it is the nonmarital fertility of poor women, and 
adolescents in particular, that is the prirxuuy fo^ of the current welfare debate. However, while 
much of the debate is focused on how to ii^uence ti\e behavior of single females. It is important 
to remember that historically, the welfare of children has been the central concern underlying the 
provision of welfare benefits, and children's welfare should be the focus of the current debate as 
well. 

When seeking to explain large differences in total fertility rates such as those between the 
industrialized countries and the developing countries, demographic, cultural and general 
sodoeconomic variables can explain much of the variance. Whw the total fertility rate is low, as it 
is in the U.S., explaining variations in fertility related to age at first birth, ^ timing of births, and 
marital status, requires an approach that looks more dosely at psychosodal and microeconomic 
variables to explain reproductive behavior. A^rdmgly, our testimony today will focus primarily 
on research in these areas. 
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The Need to Target Reforms to Reduce Welfare Dependency 

There are several categories of women who receive AFDC benefits, and policies directed at one 
category may not be appropriate for another. Women receiving welfare are not a homogenous 
group. They may be separated, divorced, widowed, or never-married; they may have had children 
as teenagers or in their twenties or thirties; they may never have completed high school or they 
may be college graduates; they may have extensive employment experience or none; they or their 
children may have physical or mental health problems or disabilities; and they may be short- or 
long-term recipients of benefits. 

The category of women causing the most concern among policymakers and the public is the group 
of never-married, long-term redpients of AFDC, particularly those who first received benefits as 
teenage mothers. A recent GAO Report found tlut the proportion of single mothers in the general 
population who have never-married was 36 percent in 1992, while the proportion of never-married 
single mothers receiving AFDC was 52% (GAO, May 1994). From 1976 to 1992, about 42 percent 
of all single women receiving AFDC were, or had been, teenage mothers (GAO Report 94-112, 8). 
Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a large and costly proportion of all 
female-headed families receiving AFDC, the GAO report concluded that assistance to gain and 
retain employment should be aimed at teenage modiers. 

Similarly, other analysts have concluded that reducing welfare dependency will require a 
reduction in the level of iu>nmarital childbearing by adolescents. It is often stated that the current 
policy of paying cash benefits through the AFIX! program is an incentive for adolescents to have 
children so they can set up independent households. On a conceptual level, it is difficult to argue 
against the notion that an incentive for teen parenting exists within AFDC. The question is 
whether the incentive — or the lack of an economic d^incentive — is strong enough to shift the 
behavior of adolescents. Do adolescents actually become pregnant in order to receive welfare 
benefits? Or are adolescents - once pregnant - more likely to bear and keep their children 
because welfare benefits enable them to do so? Do adolescent mothers bear additional children in 
order to increase the size of their benefit? And if so, how can we change this behavior without 
harming children? 

Psychologists and other sodal scientists have conducted a great deal of research to attempt to 
answer these and other questiorvs related to motivations for childbearing. A brief review of this 
research follows, with an analysis of its findings as they bear on important welfare policy 
questions. 


Reducuig Adolescent C3uldbearing 

A major goal of the Personal Responsibility Act (H.R, 4) is to reduce nonmarital childbearing. 
Provisions in H.R. 4 aim to do so by denying benefite to unmarried women under 18 who have 
children and by capping benefits so that no payments will be made for additional children born 
while the mother is on welfare. While intuitively this may seem a logical approach, when the 
reasons for adolescent childbearing are considered in their entirety, it is unlikely that such policies 
would have the intended effect for the majority of adolescents. Adolescent childbearing is a 
complex behavior that involves several decisions (Hayes, 1987). Each of these decisions is 
influenced by a number of inter-related demographic, economic, social, and psychological factors 
(Adler, 1994; Hayes, 1987). Before examining the factors that affect this dedsion-making process, 
we will first examine whether there is support for the hypothesis that welfare benefits provide 
economic incentives for adolescents to give birth out-of-wedlock. 

Welfare Benefits and Nonmarital Childbearing 

The availability of welfare benefits appears to be a popular explanation for the rise in the number 
of households headed by unwed adolescent mothers. The assumption underlying this view is 
that AFDC and other welfare benefits serve as an incentive — or at a minimum decrease the 
disincentives — to bear children out-of-wedlock and to remain unmarried. 

The welfare incentive explanation for rising teen pregnancy rates dates back to the early 1960's, 
but received greatest attention following the pubUcafion of Charles Murray's analysis of federal 
welfare policy in 1984 (Murray, 1984). Over the past decade a number of scholars have attempted 
to evaluate the effect of welfare benefits on adolescent pregnancy rates. The question of concern to 
researchers, and certainly of interest to policymakers, is whether the incentive is strong enough to 
affect the behavior of adolescents. Does the presence of welfare benefits play a significant role in 
adolescents' fertility-related behavior? 
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While there is not complete unanimity of opinion among researchers on this question, two 
relatively recent reviews of the welfare incentive literature conclude that welfare benefits do not 
serve as a reasonable explanation for variations in pregnancy aitd childbearing rates among 
uiunarried adolescents (Duncan, Hill, & Hoffman, 1988; Moffitt, 1992). 

Several recent studies also failed to find evidence supporting the welfare incentive hypothesis. A 
study by Moore, Morrison, and Qei (1994) did not fiiid AFDC benefit levels or a host of other 
welfare-related variables to predict either age at first sexual intercourse or contraceptive use. For 
females, only welfare receipt by both their mothers and grandmothers predicted intercourse at 
younger ages, and only maten^ welfue receipt predicted tron-use of contraceptiort. The authors 
conclude that lowering AFDC bertefits will not afiect the sexual or contraceptive behavior of 
adolescents. 

In a study using data from the natioitally-representative Parrel Study of Income Dynamics (Duncan 
aird Hoffinan, 1990) the authors found that AFDC beirefit levels had only weak, non-statistically 
significant effects on out-of-wedlock childbearing for Black adolescents. In contrast, there was a 
strong and statistically sigrrificant relationship between measures of ecoiromic opportunity and the 
probability of AFDC-related births amoirg uiunarried adolescents. 

Using the same data set but a different analytic procedure, other researchers (An, Haverman, and 
Wolfe 1993) cortduded that the level of welfare benefits was not significantly related to out-of- 
wedlock adolescent childbearing. Consistent witii other researchers (Moore, 1994) these 
researchers found that the most important predictors of adolescent females' fertility were their 
mothers' characteristics: years of school completed, receipt of welfare, and age at first birtK 

Another recent study (1994) also failed to confirm tire welfare incentive hypothesis. In this study, 
AFDC benefit levels did lurt significantly affect the incidence of outof-wedlock first births, or 
subsequent births for AFDC recipients. Factors that were found to have a greater effect on fertility 
include a woman's educational attainment and upbringing in a two-parent family. 

There are a few studies that have found a positive association between AFDC benefit levels and 
adolescent pregnancy or out-of-wedlock birth rates. However, most of these have methodological 
problems, atul in each study, the relationship held only for White adolescents. In one study, 
although the author found that AFDC benefits were related to out-of-wedlock births for Wtute 
adolescents, she concluded that AFDC does iwt affect the overall birth rate for teens (Ozawa, 

1989). Rather, once an adolescent is pregnant, it seems to influence the decision whether to marry 
the father. However, this effect was only present for White adolescents. 

In another series of studies, the authors found a relationship between AFDC benefit levels and 
adolescent childbearing for White but not Black adolescents (Flotnick, 1990; Lundberg & Plotnick, 
1990; Lundberg & Plotnick, in press). However, the authors caution that some of the findings are 
statistically unstable, making their conclusions less than definitive. A final study by Murray (1993) 
also found a significant relationship between welfare benefits (in this study, a combination of 
AFDC cash beriefits and food stamps) and noiunarital childbearing rates, but also, only for White 
adolescents. As was the case with tlw other studies just cited (Ozawa, 1989; Plotnick, 1990), only 
aggregate state-level data were used rattier ttian individual level data. As a consequence, the 
small sample size (n^fiO) tenders the statistical results very unstable, leading all of the researchers 
to offer caveats with respect to the conclusions. 

In response to the public debate over the policy implications of the presumed "incentive effect" for 
teen pregnancy, a group of 77 poverty researchers signed a statement rTVelfare and Out-of- 
Wedlock Birttw A Reswch Summacy," 1994) asserting that the accumulated research indicates 
that 'Velfare has not played a major role in the rise of out-of-wedlock childbearing (p.l).” The 
group includes several researchers whose work is often cited in support of restrictive welfare 
proposals (Plotnick, Ozawa). These researchers concluded that the "family cap" and similar 
proposals intended to reduce or eliminate welfare for children born out-of-we&ock will do little 
more than inflict additional harm and further oompromise the development and life prospects of 
children who already face deprived circumstances. 

Demographitv Social and P^chological Inflirences on Childbearing 

As mentioned previously, adidesoent childbearitig is a complex behavior encompassing several 
discrete yet interrelated steps, each requiring a decision: whether to initiate sexual activity; 
whether to use contraception and, if so, what type; if pregnant, whettter to terminate the 
pregnancy or give biith; aivl if choosing to give bhdh, whether to marry before the birth, and if 
not whettier to give the child up for adoption (Hayes, 1987), To understand why unmarried 
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adolescents have children it is necessary to examine each of these decisions and the many factors 
that influence each one. 

1. Initiating Sexual Activity 

The first decision is whether to initiate and engage in sexual activity before marriage. Research 
has shown that the majority of adolescents (70 > 80%) are sexually active (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1981; 1994; Blau & Gullotta, 1993; Burl, 1986; Westoff, Calot, & Foster, 1983) and initiate 
thb activity before marriage — on average eight years before marriage (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1993b; 1994; Forrest, 1993). Factors that influence the decision to engage in sexual activity include 
personal and family characteristics and peer group influence. For many female adolescents, the 
iiutiation of sexual activity is not a decision because coercion is a sigx^cant factor affecting early 
sexual experience. 

Personal characteristics include the following: 

Age at Puberty. One hundred years ago, the average age at menarche for adolescent females was 
14.8 years. In 1988, the average age was 125 years. Some adolescents begin to menstruate as 
early as 10 years of age (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). The early or^et of puberty is associated 
with early initiation of sexual activity, but this relationship is mediated by gender, race, and social 
factors. The onset of puberty is the strongest determinant of sexual initiation for males (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994). For Black females, pifoerty strongly influences whether they will 
iiutiate sexual activity at an early age; whereas, for White females, other social factors, such as 
their family structure and the sexual activity of tiveir Meids, have more influence than the onset of 
puberty (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Udry & Billy, 1987). 

Age of the Individual. The older the adolescent, tite more likely it is that he or she will have had 
intercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hofferth & Hayes, 1987). 

Race and Socioeconomic Status. Black adolescents of both sexes initiate sexual intercourse earlier 
than their white coimterparts (on average about one to two years earlier) and at every age more 
Black adolescents than White Adolescents engage in sexual activity (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994; Zeli\ik, Kantner 4c Ford, 1981; Bauman and Udry, 1981; Forrest, 1993; Hofferth & Hayes, 

1987; Newcomer and Udry, 1983). The differences are believed to be too large to be explained by 
differences in physical maturity (Hayes, 1987). There is disagreement over the source of these 
radai differences. Some researchers attribute it to differing sodoeconomlc status, others to 
differences in social and cultural mores related to the acceptability of early sexual behavior. 

Religiosity. Religion does not appear to be an important factor influendng the initiation of sexual 
activity, but religiosity is (Inazu & Fox, 1980; Zelitik et al., 1981; lessor & Jessor, 1975; Hayes, 1987). 
Thus, nomirul affiliation, that is, being a Catholic, does not predict delayed intercourse, but devout 
observance of religious customs does. 

Intelligence, Academic Aspirations, and Achievement. Several studies have shown a positive 
relationship between low intellectual ability, low educational goals, low academic achievement, 
and early initiation of sexual activity among both Black and VN^te adolescents (Furstenberg, 1976; 
Udry, Bauman, & Morris, 1975; Jessor & Jessor, 1975; Jessor, Costa, Jessor, & Donovan, 1983). This 
relationship, however may be mediated by numerous other sodal, economic, psychological and 
situational factors such as parents' level of education, and parents' expectatior^ for their 
daughters, which may influence their daughters' own expectations (Hayes, 1987). Children with 
more educated parents tend to be more goal-oriented and place more value on achieving (Hayes, 
1987). 

Family Characteristics indude the following; 

Parent'Child Communication. There has been little research on the affect of family characteristics 
on early initiation of sexual activity and the evider^e has been conflicting (Miller, Christopherson, 
& King, 1993). For example, one study found no relationship between parent-child communication 
and the initiation of sexual intercourse (Moore, Peterson, & Furstenberg, 1986); another questioned 
the causal direction of the relationship (Hofferth, 1987); and others argue that good parent-teen 
communication among specific subsets of adolescents can help to postpone sexual activity (Inazu 
4c Fox, 1980). Similarly conflictmg results have been found when studying the relationshdp 
between parental supervision and early sexual activity. 

Mother's Age at Initiation of Sexual Activity. There is a strong relationship between mother's 
early sexual activity and the activity of her daughter (Newcomer 4c Udry, 1983). 

Family Structure, Adolescent females who live with both parents are less likely to initiate sexual 
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activity at an early age (Alan Guttmacher Institute^ 1994; Mewoomer & Udiy^ 1983). It is possible 
that single parents are less available to communicate values and to supervise children, and that 
lack of parental (especially maternal) attention and affection may lead adolescent females to seek 
attention and auction in sexual relationships (Hayes, 1987). 

Peer Group Influence. A final major fiictor in determining an adolescent's decision to engage in 
sexual activity is peer group influence. Adolescents frequently dte peer attitudes and behavior as 
the single most important foctor affecting flieir own behavior (MQler et aL, 1993). Many 
adolescents act on their perceptions of flieir peers' attitudes arid behavior, whether or not their 
perceptions are correct (Adler, 1994; Hayes, 1987). Some research has found that peer influence is 
a less important factor for Black adolescents and that White adolescent females appear to be the 
most susceptible to peer influence (Crockett 4c Ch^>ak, 1993; Hayes, 1987; Miller et al., 1993). In 
some instances, extreme forms of peer pressure can be viewed as a form of mild coercion. 

Coercion. Finally, many adolescents - particularly females ~ are coerced into early sexual activity. 
Coercion may range from verbal intimidation and threats to sexual assault Adolescent females 
are subjected to all types of coercion. Studies indicate fl\at among adolescent females who have 
their first sexual experience at the age of 15 or younger, over half report fl\at the sexual experience 
was not voluntary (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Laumann et al., 1994; Moore, Nord, ft 
Peterson, 1989). This percentage inaeases to almost three-quarters of females whose first sexual 
intercourse occurred t^ore the age of 14 (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Moore et al., 1989). 
Females may be pressured by males in part because some males are subjected to ridicule by their 
peers if they don't engage in sex. Such ridicule could be considered a particularly strong and 
negative ty^ of peer influence, but also has an element of coercion. Inscriptive research about 
sexual activity among poor Black inner dty youth portrays sexual activity as a game, with 
adolescent males continually trying to have sex with as many females as possible, and coming up 
with elaborate schemes to do so. The females are described as often aware of what the males are 
trying to do, but that the boy is often several years older fltan the girl and uses his older age 
authoritatively to convince or pressure her to have sex (Anderson, 1994). Adolescent males may 
be pressured by their peers to engage in sex with multiple partners in part because peers indicate 
that there's something wrong with them if they don't 

2. Contraceptive Use 

The next decision in the process that can lead to adolescent pregnancy is whether or not to use 
contraception to prevent pregnancy. Variations in contraceptive use include those who always use 
it, those who never use it and those who use it sporadically. Among those who use contracept- 
ives, other important factors are the efiectiveness of the particular method chosen, and the 
effectiveness of use, e.g. the proper use of barrier methods such as diaphragms. 

About two-thirds of adolescents use some form of contraception the first time they have 
intercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994); however, many do not use contraception properly or 
effectively, although this problem is not unique to adolescents (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). 
Only 40% of sexually experienced adolescent females visit a family planning clinic or doctor to 
obtain medically prescribed contraceptives within a year after their first sexual intercourse (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1993b; 1994). Most sexually-active adolescent females rely on over-the- 
counter methods of contraception before consulting a medical professional, and may not know 
how to effectively use the various forms of contraception (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). 

There are several factors affecting contraceptive use. The most important are: 

Age. The older an adolescent female, the more likely she is to use contraception, to use it 
regularly and effectively (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; Zabin & Clark, 1981) and 
to use a medical method of contraception, most likely oral contraceptives (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al., 1981). Younger adoles^nts females are more likely to rely on male, 
and less effective methods of contraception (e.g. condoms, withdrawal; Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994)) and are more likely to use contraception sporadically. When difierences in age at first 
sexual intercourse are controlled, contraceptive use by Black adolescent females is similar to that of 
White adolescent females. However, age has little effect on contraceptive use al first intercourse 
for adolescent males (Hayes, 1987). 

Knowledge of Reproduction and Contraception. Accurate knowledge about the physiology of 
reproduction and methods of contraception are associated with contraceptive use (Blau & Gullotta, 
1993; Hayes, 1987). Many studies have found knowledge of basic conception and contraception 
among niale and female adolescents to be deficient enough to prevent regular effective use of 
contraception (Blau & Gullotta, 1993; Zelnik 4c Shah, 1983). Many adolescent females have 
misconceptions about their risk of pregnancy, particularly if they've already had intercourse 
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without contraception and did not get pregnant ^oore et al., 1986; Adler, 1994). Some very 
young adolescents may not have acquired the cognitive skills necessary to make an accurate 
assessment of the risk of pregnancy (Cobliner, 1981; McAnamey & Schreider, 1984). Fear that 
some forms of contraception (e.g, oral contraceptives) will have negative health consequences, and 
discomfort with particular methods also inhibit contraceptive usage (Adler, 1994; Forrest & 
Henshaw, 1983). 

Acceptance of One's Sexuality. Adolescent females who are psychologically comfortable with 
being sexually active are much more likely to seek and use contraception. Conversely, adolescents 
who are uiKomfortable, ambivalent or guilty about tiieir sexual behavior may be inhibited from 
seeking out and using contraceptives (Adler, 1994; Blau & GuUotta, 1993). 

Stability in Sexual Relationship. Several studies show an association between the stability and 
level of commitment in a relationship and the use of contraception (Herold, 1980). Certain 
contraceptive methods require planing and an adolescent who is in a long-term relationship is 
more likely to be having sex on a regular basis and therefore able to anticipate and plan for 
contraceptive use (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). Research has shown that many adolescents 
who engage in sexual activity do so sporadically and with little forethought and so are not 
prepared to use contraception (Crockett & Chopak, 1993). 

Academic Aspirations. For both Blacks and White adolescents, those who have strong 
achievement orientations and clear goals are more likely to use contraception (Adler, 1994; Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994). Also, the better educated an adolescent female's parents are, the more 
likely she is to use contraception (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al, 1981). 

Self‘Esteem and Internal Locus of Control. Adolescent fenxales who have high self-esteem and 
believe they have control over most things in their lives are more likely to use contraceptives 
effectively than are those females who have a low sense of competence and control over shaping 
their own lives (Adler, 1994). 

Parental Support and Control. Several studies show that when the mothers of adolescent females 
have greater knowledge about contraception, convey positive attitudes about contraception, and 
are more likely to discuss contraception with their daughters, they are more likely to positively 
influence their daughters' use of contraceptives, even if communication is infrequent ^urstenberg, 
1976; Fox, 1981; Hayes, 1987). 

Access fo Family Planning Services. Many adolescent females, particularly lower income 
adolescent females, rely heavily on family planning clinics for their contraceptive needs (Donovan, 
1995). For many lower income adolescent females who do not have access to such clinics, 
contraceptive supplies and services may be too costly. As a result, they may have to rely on less- 
costly methods that may be more difficult to use successfully (e.g. condoms) or that have a lower 
rate of effectiverwss than do medical methods (e.g. oral contraceptives), which can only be 
obtained from a physician or a hunily planning dinic (Donovan, 1995). Alternatively, they may 
not use any form of contraception (Donovan, 1995). The only federal program designed solely to 
provide such services to lower-income women (Title X of the Public Health Service Act) has not 
been reauthorized since 1985 and funding for Titie X declined 72% between 1980 and 1992 
adjusting for inflation (Donovan, 1995). As a result, the clinics that provide contraceptive services 
to many lower-income adolescent females have had to reduce the hours when services are 
available, reduce the number of services provided, and charge higher fees for the remaining 
services (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Donovan, 1995). 

There are numerous other interrelated factors that a^ect adolescents' use of contraceptives: 
situational factors, such as the foreseeability of sexual encounters (Adler, 1994); sexual partner 
factors, such as a male's willingness to wear a condom (Adler, 1994); and the subjective "costs" 
associated with different types of contraceptives, for example, financial costs and ease of use 
(Adler, 1994; Loewenstein & Furstenberg, 1991). These factors may also be influenced by other 
variables, such as an adolescent's assessment of the risk of becoming pregnant, which may or may 
not be accurate. In sum, the reasons underlying contraceptive use are numerous, complex, varied, 
and interrelated. Effi>rts to reduce adolescent pregxumcy must take account of all these factors. 

3. Decisions at the Time of Pregnancy 

When an adolescent girl discovers she is pregnant, she is faced with two major options: abortion 
or continuing the pregiuincy to term. If the decision is to continue to term, her options include: 
adoption or keeping ^ child. If she does not want to give her child up for adoption, she also 
must decide to either continue living in her parental home or to establi^ her own household with 
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or without being married. While marriage is theoretically an option, its occurrence is dependent 
on the decision of two persons, and so is not so dearly a "choice" for the pregnant adolescent. 

It is during early pregnancy that decisions about diildbearing come into sharp relief. For some 
adolescents, abortion and adoption are not options they would choose, whatever their personal 
circumstances. In this instance the only dioioe they see as viable Is childbirth, and so 
availability of economic support serves as neither an incentive or a disincentive. For adolescents 
who feel they could never give a child up for adoption, the choice is between having an abortion 
or carrying a pregnancy to term and bearing a child. Fewer than 5% of pregnant adolescents 
choose adoption to resolve an unintended and imwanted pregnancy (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994; Bachrach, Stolley, & London, 1992). 

The decision to bear a child out-of-wedlock, is influenced by many factors: 

Was the Pregnancy Intended and/or Wanted! One of the most important factors affecting a 
pregnancy outcome is whether it was intended and wanted. Overall, 85% of adolescent females 
who have experienced a pregnancy report that their pregnancy was unintended (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994); those who report that their pregnandes were intended are more likely to give 
birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute; 1994; Zelnik et aL, 1981). 

Academic Aspirations, Both Black and White adolescents who are doing well in school when 
they become pregnant and who have a strong orientation toward the future are less likely to carry 
a pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Eisen et al;, 1983; Leibowitz et al., 1980). 
Adolescents who have completed more years of high school are less likely to carry a pregnancy io 
term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik et aL, 1981). 

Demographic and Family Characteristics, Black and Hispanic adolescents are more likely than 
White adolescents to give birth outside of marriage (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; 
NCHS, 1993a; 1994). This difference is attributed both to die lower marital rates among the Black 
population, as well as to the over- representation of Blade adolescents in the low income 
population, since adolescents from faimilies of lower sodo-ecoiu>mic status are also more likely to 
have a nonmarital birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Henshaw, 1992; Zelnik et al., 1981). 
Pregnant adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are also more likely to carry the 
pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Cooksey, 1990). This may be because 
adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are less likely to be oriented toward the future 
than those with more highly-educated parents (eg. Hayes, 1987). 

As with the decision to become sexually active, religious affiliation does not appear to be an 
important influence on whether an adolescent female chooses to carry her bir^ to term. However, 
religiosity is a factor influendng the utilization of abortion: adolescents from more religious and 
devout families being more likely to carry a pregnancy to term (Eisen et al., 1983). 

Peer Influence, Adolescent females who have friends or family members who are adolescent 
single parents are more likely to give birth. Adolescents whose peers and sexual partners view 
abortion as a valid option, a^ those whose partners are dose to their own age, are less likely to 
give birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987). 

Attitudes Toward Nonmarital ChUdbe4mHg, Black communities have a greater diversity of 
family composition (e.g., multigenerational and extetuied), making single-parenthood less unusual 
and more socially acceptable tiian in White communities (Andersoiv 1994; Hayes, 1987; Moore et 
al., 1986). Apparent radal differences in tiie araeptabiiity of noiunarital childbearing could be due 
to differences in sodoeconomic status (Hogan 4c Kitagawa, 1983 in Hayes, 1987). Other research 
(Abrahamse et aL, 1985 in Hayes, 1987) indioites that attitudes toward nonmarital childbearing are 
directly related to perceptions of alternative optioru and opportunities, and thus to both the direct 
and opportunity costs of having a child oitiside of marriage. Therefore, radal differences may be 
due in part to difrerences in perceived future economic educational, and career opportunities. If 
adolescents from lower sodoeconomic backgrounds, who are more likely to be Bla^, do not 
perceive many opportunity costs to early nonmarital childbearing, they may be more likely to 
carry an unintendkl pregnancy to term (Abrahamse et aL, 1985 in Hayes, 1987). Additionally, 
both the availability of marriage partners and the perceived utility of marriage in a given setting 
are important factors affecting attitudes to botii marriage and nonmarital childbearing. 

Access to Abortion Services, Adolescent females, particularly younger adolescents, are more 
likely than women in their twenties to delay having an abortion until after the earlier weeks of 
gestation (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1981; Hayeai, 1987). These delays may result from failing to 
recognize early signs of pregnancy (e.g., many yoimger adolescents have irregular periods and 
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may not worry if their period is late); denial that they may be pregnant; legal barriers such as 
parental notification and consent laws aiul the need to obtain a judicial waiver (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994; Donovan, 1992); or geographic or financial barriers to abortion services, 
particularly important for younger adolescents and those fiom low income families (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1981; Donovan, 1995). The longer an abortion is delayed, the more 
expensive the procedure, making it unlikely that an adolescent who wants to end a pregnancy will 
be able to afford the procedure, unless a parent or other adult relative is involved. 

Factors Affecting the Decision to Marry Before Birth, Demographic data indicate that White 
female adolescents, those from higfier socioeconomic backgrounds, and those who are older when 
they become pregnant are more likely to marry before they bear a child (Zelnik et al., 1981; 
O'Connell & Moore, 1980). Research also indi^tes that there are differing social structures 
governing marriage in the U.S for Blacks and Whites (Rindfuss & Pan\ell, 1989). Reasons for the 
lower propensity of Blacks at all sodoeoonomic (SES) levels to marry are not clearly understood. 
Several factors that may be influential for lower SES Blacks include; high rates of s^ool dropout 
and unemployment, and high rates of incarceration for Black males (Schoen & Kluegel, 1988). 

Availdbility of Financial Assistance, 

Critics of U.S. welfiue policy have argued that it is pronatalist in efiect If not in intent. However, 
as a review of the relevant research shows, the detenninants of adolescent childbearing are 
numerous and varied and involve decisions related to intimate, interpersoital behavior. As 
discussed earlier, the availability of financial assistance is unlikely to have more than a small and 
indirect influence on childbearing. Therefore, current proposals to deny benefits to unwed 
mothers under 18 or to cap benefits for additional children are unlikely to have anything more 
than a minimal impact on rates of adolescent childbearing. 

Policies to Reduce Nonmarital Childbearing 

Policies to deny welfare benefits to the children of women under 18 and to cap welfare benefits for 
subsequent children, are inconsistent with what r^archers know regarding the causes of 
adolescent sexual behavior, pregnancy, and childbearing. If the aim of policy is to reduce welfare 
dependency by redudng the rate of nonmarital adolescent childbearing, policies should be directed 
toward addressing the appropriate factors, that is, those that are strongly related to adolescent 
childbearing and those ^t are amenable to government policy solutions. At the same time, 
policy should also address the needs of mothers who want to economically support their children 
and the needs of their childrea 

There are a nuxnber of important policies that can reduce adolescent childbearing and subsequent 
welfare dependency. 

Education and Employment 

The research findings presented in this testimony hi^dight the importance of an adolescent's 
education, school a^evement, and educational and career aspirations as factors for ensuring that 
urunarried adolescent females do not bear children and then become welfare dependent. Research 
clearly indicates that attitudes toward nonmarital childbearing are directly related to perceptions of 
alternative options and opportunities and thus to both the dix^ and opportunity costs of having a 
child outside of marriage. If adolescents from lower sodoeconomic ba^grounds, who are more 
likely to be Black, do i\ot perceive many costs to early mninarital duldbearing they may be more 
likely to carry an unintei\^d pregnancy to term (Abrahamse et aL, 1985 in Hayes, 1987). In the 
absence of altenuitive options, many adolescent females view motherhood as a means to adult 
status. 

Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a large and costly proportion of all 
female*headed families receiving AFDC, we agree with the recommendations in the recent GAO 
report that assistance to gain and retain employment should be targeted at teenage mothers. 
However, since fi\e educational achievement welfare status of women are important influences 
on their daughters' childbearing behavior, it is crudal that welfare policies facilitate education, job 
trairung and employment amor^ all current welfare dependent moti\ers. Thus, welfare reforms 
that reduce the welfare dependence of current recipients may reduce the risk faced by the next 
generation of youth. 

Social welfare and family policy in Sweden provide an interesting perspective on the importance 
of labor force participation for reducing early childbearing and dependence on welfare. Swedish 
policies stimulate women's employment by redudng the Individuk costs of having children while 
requiring parents to be employed to collect full ben^ts (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). In addition, 
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since 1971, separate taxation of spouses was introduced to aeate incentives for men and women to 
work more equal hours in the labor force (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). As a result of these 
policies, in the '80s and '90s, Sweden had the highest female labor force participation rate among 
European countries, despite a high level of non'cnarital fertility (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). A 
key feature of Swedish policy that encourages labor force participation is that maternity benefits, 
wMch are available to all women, are based on work and income history: those in the labor market 
receive a payment equal to 90% of gross earnings, while those not in the labor market receive a 
minimal, taxable flat payment. Thus, there is a very strong financial incentive for women to delay 
childbearing until they have been in the workforce and even to postpone childbirth until they have 
maximized their earnings (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). This incentive is reflected in a relatively 
high average age at first birth for Swedish women (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). 

However, there are other very important features of Swedish social policy that encourage female 
labor force participation, including generous rick pay for both the employee and for care of sick 
children, subsidized child care, and flexible working hours. Since 19^, ril full-time employed 
parents have had the right to work for orUy 30 hours per week and retain full social benefits until 
their youngest child is 8 years old. Paid parental leave, and leave to take care of children, are 
financed out of general taxes with no direct costs to the employer, and total government expendi- 
tiues for parental benefits for working parents amount to only 1% of the Swedish Gross National 
Product. Unlike the U.S., where women in low paying jobs often do not have health insurance, in 
Sweden there is also universal health insurance coverage, so there is no incentive to stay out of the 
work force in order to get health insurance for oneself and one's children. Clearly, if women on 
AFDC are to become economically independent, they need not only an income that can support 
a family, but health insurance, child care, and flexible work hours as well. 

Contraceptive Services 

The most desirable method of reducing nonmaritai chilcU>earing, and adolescent childbearing in 
particular, is to prevent unintended and imwanted pregnancies. Given that the majority of 
adolescents engage in sexual activity before marriage, the availability of safe and effective 
contraception is an essential pre-requirite. Oearly, federal policymakers could contribute to this 
goal by reauthorizing Title X of the Public Health Service Act and increasing the funding available 
to family plarming clinics. This would help to ensure that contraceptive services are available to 
sexually active adolescent females who want them. 

Abortion Services 

While pregnancy prevention is the most desirable approach to preventing unintended adolescent 
childbearing, given the large number of unintended and unwanted pregnancies that occur among 
U.S. adolescents every year, the availability and affordability of abortion services are important 
factors that have a direct effect on adolescent childbearing and welfare dependency. As a recent 
report has noted, many women of all ages who experience an unintended pregnancy believe they 
are not able emotionally or finandally to bear a child (Donovan, 1995). Recognizing that the 
provision and funding of abortion services is a contentious political issue, nonetheless it is 
important to state that if adolescent childbearing and related welfare dependency are to be 
reduced, the availability ar\d affordability of abortion services, particularly for poor women, must 
be increased, and government policies should be aimed at doing so. 

Child Support Enforcement 

Almost totally lacking from most discussions about the adolescent pregnancy problem is the 
importance of policies and programs targeted at adolescent males. Clearly, efforts to promote 
parental responsibility should not be aimed solely at young mothers. Child support laws should 
be vigorously and urdformly enforced. To do this effectively, the establishment of paternity is an 
essential prerequisite. Some analysts have su^ested tiiat since unemployed adolescent males are 
urUikely to be able to provide financial support for their children, paternity establishment is not 
cost-effective. However, adolescent males will one day be adult males, and many will be 
employed. Orue employed, a portion of their wages should be used to support their children. If 
such enforcement proceedings become commonpla^ and widely known, they may promote more 
responsible behavior, particularly contraceptive use, among adolescent males. 

Conclusion 

If federal policy is to achieve its objective of reducing adolescent childbearing and welfare 
dependency, the provisions of Pi.R.4 will fall far short of this goal. Rather, we need a 
comprehensive approach to welfare, employment, and benefits policy, to ensure that working 
parents are able to both economically support and care for their children. 
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Statement by Kenneth M. Mazik, 

President and Founder of AuClair Programs 
Submitted to the Subcommittee on Human Resources of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
February 9, 1995 


AuClair Programs were founded neariy thirty years ago and are private 
residentiai and educationai treatment facilities located in Fiorida and 
Delaware. These programs serve children and adolescents with 
developmental, emotional and mental disorders, specifically 
individuals with behavior probiems. Additionaliy, AuClair serves 
youngsters born to drug dependent parents. In recent years, AuClair 
has been asked to address the needs of youth whose behavior 
problems have caused them to be brought before the juvenile and 
family courts as juvenile offenders. I am making this statement to 
make you aware of our desire to continue to serve these individuals 
who demonstrate extremely challenging behavior problems which 
include aggression, self-injury, conduct disorders and pervasive anti- 
social behavior. 

Welfare reform is an exceedingly complex issue with many moving 
and interrelated parts. Whether the legislative outcome be block 
grants, entitlements, or a combination of both, successful and 
meaningful welfare reform legislation will include modifications to Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and affiliated programs. 

Recently, AuClair has been confronted with a situation which will 
dramatically impact its' ability to serve needy and dependent children 
and adolescents. This situation stems from Title IV-E of the Social 
Security Act, which was created by Congress as part of the Adoption 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. The Act permits funding 
for transitional and independent living programs for children who 
would otherwise be eligible for AFDC. The Act allows states to be 
reimbursed for a portion of the foster care maintenance payments 
made on behalf of these children. 

Prior to 1980, only nonprofit private child care institutions and foster 
family homes were eligible. The Act broadened eligibility to public 
institutions which accommodate no more than 25 children. 
Unfortunately and arbitrarily, this definition excludes proprietary child 
care institutions. 



require, the form of ownership of the child care institution should he 

irrelevant. 

more innovative, flexible, effective and economical. 
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Lan guag e fl ivln g school districts, state agencies or juvenile 
courts the freedom to choose the moat appropriate treatment 

vehicle within their budget constraints should be Included In any 

welfare reform legislation. Giving states the flexibility to pursue 

privatization of welfare related services as an option should not 

be discounted out of hand by Congress. 

It is contradictory, or at least inconsistent, that services provided by a 
proprietary facility are covered under the federal Medicaid and 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) programs, but not 
under Title IV-E. 

In the specific instance noted above, the way to improve access under 
Title IV-E for these children is simple - strike the word "nonprofit" in 
Social Security Act section 472(c)(2) as foliows: 

(c) For the purposes of this part... (2) the term "child-care 
institution" means a nonprofit private child-care institution, or a public 
child-care institution which accommodates no more than twenty-five 
children, which is licensed by the Sate in which it is situated or has 
been approved, by the agency of such State responsible for licensing 
or approval of institutions of this type, as meeting the standards 
established for such licensing, but the term shall not include detention 
facility, forestry camps, training schools, or any other facility operated 
primarily for the detention of children who are determined to be 
delinquent. 

While this specific issue represents a small component of the welfare 
reform debate, how the issue of proprietary, tax paying, facilities is 
treated by the Ck)ngress is of immense importance not only to the 
continued success of AuClair, but to the future ability of the states to 
implement creative solutions to welfare. I would ask you to please 
keep our concerns in mind as you weave your way through the 
legislative maze of welfare reform. 
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TESTIMONY SUBMITTED FOR THE JOINT HEARING ON CHILD CARE 
AND CHILD WELFARE CONDUCTED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HUMAN RESOURCES OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND 
FAMILIES OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AMD 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1995 

by 

Dr. William J. Tobin, Director o£ Government Relations, 

CHILD CARE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, and Executive Director, 

EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT CENTER COALITION 

Chairmen Shaw and Cunningham, and Members of your respective 
Subcommittees: This testimony is being offerred on behalf of 
the Child Care Institute of America and the Early Childhood 
Development Center Coalition which combined represent most of 
the private, licensed and religious early childhood development 
centers in our country. 

As you continue your efforts to craft a Block Grant to encompass 
the myriad of federal childcare-related programs, I would like 
to offer you several brief observations based on closely following 
these issues for the past 7 years. 

1 ) Please keep in mind that it is generally accepted that center- 
based childcare/early childhood development is broken out in 
the following way: 

° Private (For-Profit) 55% 

° Religiously Affiliated 30% 

° Other Non-Profit 15% 

Almost all center-based care is licensed, regulated and monitored, 
with the exception of 14 states where religious centers are 
permitted to be fully or partially exempt from licensing. In 
reality, this means that these centers still must comply with 
fire and health codes, but are not subject to set visitations/ 
monitoring. (On the other hand, no one is sure about the number 
of family childcare homes, ecept for the fact that at least 70% 
of them are unlicensed and unregulated. Pre-K programs in public 
schools, and Summertime park and recreation programs also do 
not fall under state childcare licensing). 

The key issue is how to ensure that both religious and private 
centers remain viable options for parents who are eligible for 
subsidized care. Because of constitutional concerns, the only 
current ways for religious centers (30% of the total) to provide 
publicly subsidized childcare services are through vouchers or 
direct parent payments offset by tax credits. To my knowledge, 
no thorough, empirical study has been done to date on parent 
childcare vouchers; no similar study has been done about the 
use and Impacts of Earned Income Tax Credits (despite the PAGE 
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authorized Increase in funding for these over an eight-year period 
[1991-991 of $36 BILLION). 

2) Parent Certificates/Vouchers under the Child Care And 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG) have proven in most States to 
be a real means of parent choice and empowerment. HOWEVER, key 
to this approach is adequate and clear consumer information , 
i.e., parents need to be informed about their right to choose 
the childcare arrangement of their preference and their right 
to a voucher. 

3) The CCDBG was a last minute, inelegant compromise in 1990. 

In order to preserve a diversity of Committee jurisdiction and 
oversight, several elements were joined together, and percentages 
set. For example, since most of the 75% block and 25% block of 
CCDBG funds deal with direct services, there was no reason why 
vouchers were excluded for services under the 25% block. 

4) It is highly desirable, both logically and administratively 
(under the concept of "seamless service") that all Federal 

childcare programs the CCDBG, Title IV AFDC and Transitional 

Child Care, and the Title IV-A "At-Risk", be operated under the 
same parent choice, voucher principle and system . 

5) Because the CCDBG did not require a voucher system until 
10/1/92, advocates of the old "contract/assignment" approach 
seized the opportunity and "overtook" this new funding stream 
in a number of ways: 

- by starting a new approach called "Head Start Wrap-Around" 
which effectively took Block Grant funds and made Head Start 
into a full-day, year-round program, thereby using up funds 
destined for working-poor parents earning no more than 75% of 
the State Median Income; 

- by putting all Federal childcare dollars into one pot 
and then using up all funds for AFDC childcare families, e,g. 
in FL; and 

- by literally handing over a substantial portion of the 
25% block of Block Grant funds to the Public Schools, e.g. in 
LA. 


6) This latter situation is perhaps the most dangerous for a 
large Block Grant approach. Unless some caveats are provided, 
the Public School establishment is prepared and able to take 
over a large part of the funding to expand into an area they 
have not been in before. This would would not be licensed and 
regulated like center-based care, and it is clear that the overall 
educational rules that schools operate under do not cover many 
of the areas of concern for very young children. 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Hawaii and North Carolina already have laws 
promoting Pre-K in the Public Schools. Moreover, there are strong 
economical, psychological and pedagogical reasons why the more 
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formalized atmosphere and approaches of schools may actually 
be harmful to very young children. Also, the NEA and its allies 
are ready to move in and unionize a new group of pre-school 
teachers . 

7) As Douglas Besharov (AEI) and others have argued. Head Start 
has not achieved many of the outcomes that its ardent supporters 
have voiced. In reality, it would make more sense to either 
abolish or restructure it, thus freeing up precious funds for 
more families and children to be served, e.g., the average $8000 
per child spent on a half-day, school-year program could fund 
two children for a full-day, year-round center-based program. 

8) On May 11, 1994, the ACF proposed changes in the Final Rule 
implementing the CCDBG. It has been reported that the ACF is 
sill reviewing the new regulations. Two new provisions in 
particular were unwarranted and potentially harmful: a) the 
elimination of the "Effects Test" whereby after-the-fact, 
complaints could be raised if the effect of state rules, or 
procedures would have impeded a substantial number of 
eligible families from exercising choice through a voucher, or 
a substantial category or type of childcare was precluded from 
participating in the program; b) allowing the existing 10% 
ceiling for differential rate payments for childcare programs 
to be eliminated if the programs demonstrated "higher quality" 
by being accredited by a nationally recognized program. (In 
reality until recently, the only national accreditation program 
was that conducted by the NAEYC Academy of Early Childhood 
Programs. However, there have been developed several alternative 
accreditation programs and a healthy competition between these 
should be promoted). Moreover, if certain "accredited" centers 
or programs could receive higher rates for childcare services, 
this would diminish the funds for families who chose a center 
which for philosophical or program reasons has not opted to be 
accredited through the NAEYC. The pursuit of excellence and 
superior service by childcare centers is desirable; 

but this should be driven by marketing or promotion reasons, 
and not manipulated through the federal subsidy program. 

In addition, since one of the primary indicators for positive 
outcomes in children is the preparedness of teachers, states 
should be encouraged strongly to promote and subsidize a variety 
of professional early childhood teacher training and updating 
programs leading to a professional credential that exceeds the 
woefully inadequate Child Development Associate (CDA) which 
originally was intended as an entry-level certificate for Head 
Start teachers, workers and parents. The categorical federal 
subsidy program for the CDA (which actually "scholarships?" 
teachers by paying the processing costs [approximately $350] 
for the CDA credential at the NAEYC-related Council for Early 
Childhood Education) should be eliminated. 
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9) Eligibility criteria for the Child Care Food Program (CCFP) 
should be changed to make more children from low-income families 
able to participate. Under the old regulations (which antedated 
many of the newer Federal funding streams for subsidized care), 
children in private, for-profit centers could only participate 
if the center was servicing 25% or more of children funded under 
the Title XX Social Services Block Grant. Wih the advent of new 
programs and funding streams, children who formerly might have 
been funded by Title XX are now funded under another program 
and thus, the centers cannot meet the 25% threshhold. There is 
no such requirement for family daycare homes (and in fact, 
reputable studies have shown that these homes would not meet 
the same requirement if they were held to it, while at the same 
time, "sponsors" of the family daycare home CCFP programs have 
made enormous profits by their record-keeping, administrative 
efforts). Pilot studies completed in KY and lA have shown the 
benefits which will result from the full participalon of 
private centers in the program. 

10) The emergence of a nationwide Child Care Resource and Referral 
(CCR&R) network is a mixed blessing. Many of these well-funded 
local and regional agencies have gone far beyond their principal 
purpose of providing unbiased information to inquiring parents. 

Not only have they become lobbying forces, advocating certain 
policies for childcare which are adverse to childcare programs 
whose taxes are being used to limit their business opportunities, 
in many States, they have received contracts to run the regional 
or local Block Grant program, consisting of all phases — 
eligibility determination of parents, compilation of approved 
childcare program lists (which may not include, for example, 
religious programs because they are exempt from licensing under 
State law), oversight and payment of providers, etc. It should 

be carefully thought through whether it is desirable for 
an unlimited and unaccountable CCR&R network eventually to run 
or administer most of the Federal subsidy programs to be covered 
by the proposed new Block Grant. 

In summary, then, what is needed under the proposed new Block 
Grant are a clear preference for funds to be used for direct 
childcare services, the extension of the current CCDBG parent 
choice through vouchers principle to all federally subsidized 
care, the inclusion of an "Effects Test" to ensure the proper 
and fair implementation of the parent choice provisions, 
safeguards against Public School and inefficient Head Start 
domination of funding resources, and a strong preference for 
a variety of program accreditation and teacher training/ 
credentiallng systems. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share these observations with 
you. We stand ready to work with you in developing a program 
that best meets the needs of working poor families for the 
years to come. 
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STATEMENT OF 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


The Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) welcomes the oppoitunity to submit testimony 
regarding federal child welfare programs and how Congress might better protect children and 
improve their lives. CWLA is a membership organization representing 800 public and voluntary 
child-serving agencies that assist over 2.S million vulnerable children and their families each 
year. Children's lives are in danger and the federal government has a critical role to play to 
keep them safe. 

Recognizing the importance of activities supported under categorical programs, this testimony 
is limited to the programs under the Social Security Act that were designed to protect and care 
for very vulnerable children. This hearing also is addressing child care, an important child 
welfare service. We refer you to CWLA testimony on that issue that was submitt^ earlier this 
week to the Economic and Educational Opportunities Subcommittee. 

Congress concluded in 1980 that abused and neglected children too often were unnecessarily 
removed from their parents; insufficienl resources were devoted to preserving and reuniting 
families; children not able to return to their families often drifted in foster care without a 
permanent family and home; children need permanent families preferably their biological 
families, but if t^ is not possible within a reasonable time, with another permanent family- 
relative or non-relative adoptive family; permanent families provide children better cate than the 
state and help ensure that they will grow into emotionally stable, productive adults. 

In response, Congress passed the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act in 1980 with three 
important goals: 

• Preventing unnecessary placement of children in foster care; 

• Timely reunification of children in foster cate with their parents when safe and 
appropriate; and 

• Expeditious adoption for children unable to return home, m order that they have a safe, 
stable nurturing family. 

The Act seeks to achieve these goals, in part, by providing state social service agencies with 
"incentives to encourage a more active and systematic monitoring of children in the foster care 
system." The Act encourages states to prevent the unnecessary removal of children from their 
families and to reunify children in foster care with their families by making state eligibility for 
Child Welfare Services (Title IV-B of the Social Security Act) and Title IV-E Foster Care, 
Adoption Assistance funds, contingent upon the implementation of certain services and 
protections for children and their families. These services aixl protections include: 

• Provision of pre-placement and post-placement services to keep children in their 
families or reunite them safely with their families as soon as possible. These are 
referred to as services that must satisfy the "reasonable efforts' clause of the Act. 

• Requirement of case plans, periodic reviews, management information systems, and other 
procedures to ensure that children ate placed in permanent families in a timely fashion. 

• Redirection of federal funds away from inappropriate foster care placement and 
toward permanent alternatives, particularly adoption. 

■ Establishment of adoption assistance programs, specifically federally funded 
subsidies for adoption of children with special needs, such as older, disabled and 
minority children. 

The federal Foster Care and Adoption Assistance Program is the funding source for the 
implementation of these safeguards for children contained in the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Reform Act. 
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GUARANTEES OF PROTECTION ARE VITAL TO ENSURE SAFETY OF 
VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

The entitlements guarantee that children receive the services they need to keep them safe. An 
all-inclusive block grant, which eliminates the entitlement, could severely undermine state and 
local community efforts to protect and serve children. These children are in state custody, which 
functions as their legal parent and as such has a moral and legal obligation to provide services 
to these children. 

CWLA strongly believes that the principal role of government and private agencies in the lives 
of troubled children and Emilies is to enable families, whenever possible, to better manage their 
own affairs and safely cate for their children. We are talking about the protection and care of 
millions of children. 

For a variety of reasons, states already vary greatly in the support and protection they make 
available to abused and neglected children. Despite the best efforts of local communities and 
state governments, the work of the country’s public and private child welfare agencies is 
insufficient to the task. Unless the federal government provides more leadership, not less, 
promotes greater accountahility, not less, and commits mote resources, not less, to the care and 
protection of children, states will not be able to adequately protect and care for the lives of our 
children. 

States and local jurisdictions have widely varying capacities and experiences in meeting the needs 
of their most vulnerable young citizens. For example, consider the commitment of resources 
in two like-sized states of nearly 3 million people where we have worked: They have allotted 
hugely different sums to child welfare, twenty-four million dollars in one state, two-hundred and 
forty million in the other. 

Title rV-E Foster Care 

The nation’s most vulnerable children must be guaranteed the protection and support inherent 
in the Title IV-E entitlements. Public agencies, who have the legal obligation to respond when 
a child’s safety is endangered, carmot and should not turn children away. All such agencies 
must have the capacity to respond quickly and well. The protection aixl care of the children 
should not be hostage to fluctuations in the economy or widely varying criteria about who should 
be protected and served. Like 911, the child welfare agency must respond when children are 
abused and neglected. Because of the crisis nature of these services, it is essential that agencies 
have the flexibility to respond whenever a need is identified, not just when the budget can 
support an out-of-home resource for the child. An entitlement for maintenance ensures that 
flexibility. 

Other important components of IV-E are administrative and training costs. However, using the 
term ’administiative costs' is misleading as this term is most often used and defined in other 
contexts to be only costs for overhead which includes rents, equipment, office supplies etc. and 
administrative office staff. In the context of IV-E, administiative costs include the services of 
the caseworkers who work day in and day out with children, their fomilies, and the foster 
parents. For example these services would include getting a wheelchair for a child, arranging 
visits for a child with her mother, consulting with the school, or coordinating a support group 
for abused teens. For a complete listing of services included under the heading of administiative 
costs, see attachment A. 

Children in foster care, as a result of the abuse and neglect they have experienced, exhibit much 
higher rates of physical, emotional, developmental and educational problems than children of 
the same age who are not in foster care. 'Ihe state, as parent, must provide a safe, nurturing 
foster family or group care environment for a child, but in addition the state must meet the 
complex and multiple needs of the child. Title IV-E reimburses states for these services and the 
complementary training. These training resources are critical to prqaring foster parents and 
caseworkers to serve very vulnerable children and families appropriately. Without this 
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entitlement, which currently provides three federal dollars for every state dollar, training would 
not remain a priority given what will be increasingly fierce competition for support. 

If Title rV-E services and training ate made discretionary, the circumstances of children and 
families that existed prior to the passage of the Aa in 1980 will re-occur. Larger numbers of 
children will come into foster care, will stay longer, and receive limited and inadequate services. 

The children coming imo foaet care today and their families have more complex and greater 
needs that the children and fotttilies we served in the past. They need sound assessments of their 
strengths and needs and access to an array of services to ensure healthy development and safe 
environments to retttnt to when discharged from foster cate. This means caseworkers, foster 
parents, and child care staff need (o carry out the assessments, provide a variety of services, and 
engage and coordinate the service of other agencies. 

Fewer guarantees could mean fewer caseworkers to provide the irrtensive work required to meet 
children's needs while they are in care and to get them back home safely, or if that is not 
possible, to secure a permartent adaptive home. The number of foster parents will drop even 
mote rapidly and states will have to place childteo in more non-femily and mote costly 
arrangements. 

Historically, funding cuts or lack of increases have translated into arts in training programs. 
Lack of training affects a worker's ability to make a sound assessment, to make good judgements 
about safety and risk regarding a child's entry, reunificatioa, and terminatioa, and to develop 
and implement a case plan with the child and family. If this trairting is reditced, we will have 
individuals with little, if any, expe r ience, education, or training on how to intervene in family 
lives. If you needed heart nttgety would you wartt an urrtrained person with a general idea 
about health cate, or a heart surgeon to p^orm the procedure? If you had to go out and 
interview a man who had just taped his two year old child, would you know how to intervene? 
These highly specialized techrtiqiirs require ongoing training in the most effective, state-of-the- 
art approaches. 

Caseworkers with large casekiads artd little training will be much more likely to leave the system 
and thus increase the already high turnover tale. With high turnover rates comes a Ivk of 
continuity for childten who have already suffered so many losses and disruption. Charrges in 
caseworken can inhibit progteu towards reunification or adoption. 

Foster femilres who are trot trarned and strppotted will be pamrtittg under a great deal of stress. 
We know that child abuse artd neglect is strongly linked to the stress of parenting children with 
multiple needs-physical, eraotiaital, educational, developmental-and not having the support, 
supervision, knowledge and skilb to fenctioa. We could see an increase of child abuse and 
neglect in foster fitttiltes that are acting on behalf of the state. In encouraging increased parental 
re^nsibility , the state as patetn should also be responsible and ensure that those whom that its 
agents-foster families, ca se w orker s, child cate wotken-have what they need in terms of 
training and supports to do the very best job possible for these cUldreo. 

It is also likely that childten in cate will have an increase in the nttmber of placements. This 
is the 'foster cate drift' we committed to end with the focus on pennanettcy and the passage of 
P.L. 96-272. That is not «M«««hinp anyone wants to go back to. 

Title IV-E Adoption Aarirtanoe 

Children need permanent, nurturing femilies who will proviiie lifetime coimections to them-not 
only guide them during childhood, but help them in their transition to adulthood and as they, 
themselves become patents. In 1980, Congress enacted the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance 
Program to remove the financial battier to adoption for childten with special needs. Since that 
time, the federal adaption «triw«nrf. program has proven to be an extremely effective program 
that has enabled an estinuned 90,800 children wife special nccita to be adopted. 

These childten have a range of special problems: Down's Syndrome, cerebral palsy, emotional 
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problems from abuse and neglect experienced early in life, or often they are children who simply 
need to be placed with several brothers and sisters, or older children, or of a minority ethnic 
background. In more recent years, drug exposed children and HTV/AIDS affected children have 
also been adopted with ftnancial support from this program. 

Without this federal adoption assistance, these children would almost certainly have remained 
in agency care until they reached adulthood at tremendous unnecessary cost to the taxpayers. 
A 1993 study by Westat, Inc. estimated that the 40,700 of children adopt^ with federal adoption 
assistance b^een 1983 and 1987 saved federal and state governments an estimated 1.6 
billion dollars in future foster care administrative costs. 

If the federal adoption assistance program is not retained as an entitlement, more children will 
unnecessarily remain in care longer; many of the children in care will never find families of 
their own; as young adults with no permanent family supports, many more will experience 
homelessness and unemployment; and far fewer will make a successful transition to a productive 
adulthood. 

If the federal adoption assistance currently provided to adoptive fiunilies of children 
with special needs is reduced or withdrawn, we can predict tl^ increasing numbers of children 
will be returned to care because their adoptive families will not be able to maintain them; these 
children and their adoptive families will experience further unnecessary harm by the government 
charged with the responsibility to protect them; government costs to care for these children will 
increase. 


The government entered into a contract with the families who have adopted the 90,800 children 
with adoption assistance. It has a moral obligation to continue to help the children and families 
currently receiving adoption assistance. A single adoptive parent to three special needs children 
testified before the House Ways and Means Oversight Subwmmittee on January 23, 1995, that 
her children were molested before coming into care. They had serious problems with depression, 
disruptive behavior, and one child had been placed in a psychiatric bo^iral. In order to meet 
the needs of her children, the witness, an attorney with a major corporation, had to give up her 
employment and accept another position at much lower pay. If it were not for the medical 
insurance that comes with adoption assistance, she report^ that she would not be able to cate 
for her children and would have to return them. Here is an adoptive parent struggling to make 
ends meet with the limited government assistance she receives. She sacrificed her financial and 
emotional stabflily for the love of her children, but the family cannot survive without continued 
adoption JMivtvnra 

Similarly, the state is also the legal patent of the children currently in cate who ate waiting for 
adoption— they have no one else to whom they can turn. Government clearly has an obligation 
to ftilfill its parental responsibility by doing what is necessary for these vulnerable children and 
youth to be adopted by continuing the federal adoption assistance as an entitlement program. 
Adoption assistance is an investment in children aixl families. It is an effective program which 
is deigned in such a way that it always saves public funds over continued foster care costs. 

Family Preservation 

In many jurisdictions across the country, progress has been made in introducing family-focused, 
chikl-centeted services in response to abuse aixl neglect; many children have been able to remain 
safely at home or safely returned to their homes after receiving reunification services because 
of P.L. 96-272's commitment to reasonable efforts and family reunification. Yet in other 
jurisdictions, family preservation and reunificauon services are non-existent or limited to a few 
demonstration projects, unavailable to thousaixls of children and families who enter the system. 

The Family Preservation and Family Support Services Program, a provision of PL 103-66, 
provides important incentives and resources to the states to develop and expand those services 
which are known to result in positive outcomes for children-family preservation and 
reunification services. CWLA urges that these incentives continue to be available to the states 
in the form of a capped entitlement for the following reasons: 
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These are ftmiliea where there has been a repoit of neglect or abuse and the government is 
already involved. Without intervention, the Aniily situations will only worsen and we will end 
up with mote cliildiea in care at tremendous cost. 

A fimilyiirilktiiv young diUdren was referred to child protective services beceuue of poor 
living conditions, a tack of parenting sUtts, and substance abuse. The CPS worker felt 
that their situation warranted intervention, and that placement of the children would be 
necessary if die family did not act tpdctty to improve the situation. The family was 
referred to Jamify preservation services, which, over a twelve week period, was able to 
assist the family in improving their living conditions, work intensively with the family 
around parenting, home management, and nutrition, and assist the father in receiving 
help far his drug and alcohol problems. When asked about the family's progress, the 
worker is optimistic, particularly in light of the daunting problems they all faced when 
she first met then. The children remain scfaiy in the home, thanks to du availability of 
a skilled worker vho could work intensively vtith die family to turn their lives around. 

Many families can benefit from early and intensive intervention, but these services are most 
often the first to go in a budget crisis. 

Family A was the subfea of a child abuse report. Family B was In crisis and requested 
help • they were at risk of eviction, the ftaher hot bad-off from work and potentially 
violent. Family A received a ‘mandatory" dtild protective service - response requir^ 
within 24 hours. Family B received a 'voluntary' family support service - response 
required within 30 days. Before the 30 days passed. Family A was the subfea of a chiU 
abuse report, they were homeless, and the parents were agitated and distraught. Family 
A had a greater Ukelihood of stabilizing their situation when they first requested services. 

Unless we ensure support for families that ate clearly in crisis, but not quite at the brink of 
destruction, we will end up with a system which can only respond at the 'back end'- when far 
too much damage has aln^y been done. 

In a state which has fust begun to devehp ami implement family preservation services, 
it is not uncommon far abused and negleaed chiUlren to remain in their homes, with littie 
or no support from an agency worker, until major traumas occur. The only recourse for 
such children and their families is pbicemem, often in fttciUties that are a great distance 
from the family home, or in facilities that are inappropriate for young chiUren, such as 
training schools and fails. As a resub of the Family Preservation and Family Support 
Services Program, this state has finally begun to develop services which can assist 
children andfismilies before serious abuse occurs, ami to build the capacity of families 
and communities to ensure the sttfety of children. Child advocates in the state are thrilled 
to see that, at but, there well be some additional service options for helping chiUren and 
families. They predia that, if the capped entitlement disappears, the state will return to 
removal of the child as the only option far chiUren. They worry that many more chiUren 
will be hurt, both at home and in inappropriate pUcemenu, as a resub. 

The more work we can do with hmilies in crisis, the more likely we are to be able to prevent 
disruption, prevent unnecessary placemem of children, and if placement if necessary, achieve 
reunification or other petmaneiKy for children. By using a time-limited, family focused 
approach which connects families to supports in their own communities, we can reduce the 
length of time of govcsiimcot Involvcniciit in thdr Uvm while being cost effective. 
Historically, when exemplary programs or models have been 'integrated' into the broader child 
welfare system they have ben diluted and lost their focus and effectiveness. Mixing the funding 
for these services in a block gram might well result in such a dilution, and in the resuming of 
'business as usual.' Children and bmilies would be the losers in such a scenario. 

The potential of family preservation and family reunificalion services, as demonstrated as early 
as the 1970’s in the Oregon and Alameda County, California projects, and more recently in 
states like Michigan and Missouri, is too great to risk removing its protected status as a capped 
entitlement. We must give this important initiative a chance to ti^e hold in every state and 
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jurisdiction. Tbe result will be an improved child welfare system nationally and better outcomes 
for children and their families. 

Independent Laving 

According to a Washington Post article in 1993, the average age that young adults were able to 
leave home and live independently was age 2S - yet when youth in foster care reach age 18, 
benefits could end aotuptiy, leaving the youth to fend for themselves with little preparation. 
Many of us could ask ourselves, would our 18-year old son or daughter be able to hwdle life 
completely on their own without any support? 

The independent living program prepares youth for independence through encouraging 
partnersh^ efforts among foster parents, child care workers, communities, and the youth’s birth 
family to be^ them deal with their fears, provide support and encouragement, provide examples 
of appropriate adult functioning, making and implementing plans, resolving conflicts, practicing 
necessary skills and tasks. 

In 1993 CWLA published Independent Living Services for Youth in Out-of-Home Care. 
Recommendations included; Expand bousing resources for youth, provide rmgoing training to 
staff on how to prepare youth for indqrendent living, enhance the involvement of the community 
and young people themselves in the platming and delivery of services, and conduct objective 
research on the outcomes for youth who have received independent living services as compared 
to youth who do not receive such services. 

Young people must be prepared to enter an increasingly complex society and a competitive, 
technologic^y advanced workplace. They need more education, more training and more 
sophisticated living skills than ever before. We owe the young people for whose health, well- 
being, and support we are legally responsible the opportunity to grow into productive, self- 
sufficient adults. Yet, the problems facing today’s youth are increasingly complicated. Youth 
leaving out-of-home care at age 18 often do not have the support of their families and other 
supports have to fill the gap. In tight times, states will be bard pressed to maintain independent 
living services given competing demands for services and the need to respond to crises. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMEMT MUST WORK BETTER AND SMARTER WITH STA’TES 
TO PROTECT AND CARE FOR VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

CWLA continues to endorse the progressive principles and protections for children contaiited 
in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Reform Act ^.L. 96-272) passed by Congress 
in 1980. The principles of P.L. 96-272 remain sound and should continue to guide activities 
aimed at ensuring protection of children. CWLA recommends forming federal/state partnerships 
to provide accountability and ensure that federal dollars spent are effectively protecting th^ 
children. State plans should ensure continued maintenance of state’s level of effort to protect 
children, and should ensure that the funds are used for the intended purposes. The federal 
government should also provide for quality assurance and training, and for developing national 
standards for services for each child welfare program. 

The federal government has an essential role in providing standards for the protection of 
children. It also has significant re^nsibility to enforce protections. While the federal 
governnient should reduce undue paperwork burdens and allow states the flexibility to design 
and deliver services to meet the neMls of their populations, it is in the interest of the nation and 
its children and families for the federal government to assist the states and to hold them 
accountable. 

We urge the following: 

1. First, maintain the entitlements for ail services necessary to provide care and protection 
to children who are brought into state custody. Block granting the entitlements would 
undermine the ability to protect and serve children and would make safety dependent on 
accidents of geography or individual goodwill. Careful and thoughtful consolidation of 
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some discretionaiy activities in related areas would make good progiammatic and flscal 
sense. 

2. Include enforceable protections in whatever systems are put in place. At present the 
federal government is a paper tiger in addressing the worst violations of federal intentions 
in child welfare. In numerous instances where class action litigation has been Tiled the 
state had recently passed a 427 review. More appropriate and vigorous enforcement is 
needed. 

3. Assume greater responsibility for coordinating and enfordng all federal child welfare 
initiatives, and provide support and guidance to the governors enabling them to better 
coordinate their efforts at the state level and to learn from each other. 

4. Provide support for the fkill array of prevention and treatment services necessary to 
assist victims of child abuse and neglect. 

5. Develop national standards for child welfare practice and condition federal funds to 
the states upon full adherence to these standards by the year 2000. 

6. Develop a national data base, with mandatory state particqiation, that allows for more 
serious and effective accountability and planning. 

7. Establish and enforce more rigorous and comprehensive scrutiny of child welfare 
outcomes within the states. 

8. Continue support for new oomputm-ized case management technology that promises 
to better protect children, reduce unnecessary removal of children from their families, 
greatly reduce paperwork, increase social woricer productivity and strengthen 
management capacity. 

9. Identify the true costs required to respond effectively to the country’s child welfare 
crisis, based on uniformly developed, state-by-state budget estimates, and provide the 
federal fends to support the national governments fair share. 

10. Convene a national panel to report back to the Congress by this summer, on the scope 
of the problem mtioi^y and the applicability of the above recommeodation, and others, 
on this national feilure to our childm. 


Thank you for this opportunity to express our concerns and suggestions. We and our 800 
member agencies across the United Slates kxdt forward to working with you and your staff to 
address the needs of vulnerable children. 



EXAMPLES OF TITLE IV-E ADMUrtSTRATTVE COSTS 


• referral to services 

• preparation for and participation in judicial determination 

• preparation for and participation in Citizen Foster Care Reviews 

• evaluation and assessment of the child's and funily's current situation 

• placemem of the child (foster cate/adoption) 

• development of case plans 

• case reviews 

• case matucement* 

• supervision 

• recruittneiit, licensing, and training of foster families and child cate staff of 
residealial fiKilities 

• detennination and redetermiruuion of eligibility for IV-e Foster Care and 
Adopoon Assistance Program 

• processing of adoption assistance agreements 

• management of adoption assistance payments 

• preparation for and participation in bir hearing and appeals 

• case stafBng and conferences on specific children and families 

« communication with biological patents and foster families and residential care 
piovideta on the status of the child, the case plan, goals of the child and family, 
and administrative procedures of the agency 

• travel associated with any of the above activities 

• an planning, assessments and paper work which contribute to the above activities 

• DtfliilNB Cam Mamftaul-ta appraach to mnwa dalivaiy le aofora that ehildraa aad fuailiei with 
eoaiplax aad — h ip ia aaada raeaiva all tba wrvicaa (hay aaad ia a tiaaly aad appropriata laaaaer. The 
caaaiwrtBar acci aa «aaa aaaafar aad oukai aa ■laatnaaet of aiaafiha aad aaada of lha chiidraa aad (hair 
fiailiaa, davalopa a caaa plaa with (bam that coouiaa poala ralaiad to aaBat aaada aad ipaeifk aath o da for 
mmiin thoaa poala, liaka ehildraa aad femdiea to aarvicn by brokariap, advoeaciap, davalopiaf reaoureet ia 
tha foraal aad iofoml halpiac ayaaou. aooiion tha aaivicaa providad aad avalooiaa tha proprasa toward 
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The Concord 
Coalition 


1019 19th StrcvtN.W,&iite 810. Washington D.C. 20036 
2t»2 4676222 ♦ (F««) 202 467 6333 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA PHILLIPS 
Executive Dtiector 
THE CONCORD COAUTfON 

February 3. 1995 

Before the Comminee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 


On behalf of (he Concord Coalitioa and its ISO.OOO tneinbers in state and local chapters across the 
country, (hartk you for the opportuaity to preKrW our viCM on (he tax provisions of the Contract With 
America. 

Mr. Chairman and Memben, The CoiEord Coalkkni believes (hat this is the wrong time for tax 
cuts. We strongly urge the Committee to aet aside (ax cuts for another day when the nation has a balanced 
budget and our children enjoy a greater measure of economic prosperity. We stand ready to help this 
committee and othen reduce spendiBg and bring about that day. 

Public opinion polls indkaie that the American people are deeply concerned about the huge dcnciis 
that are being incurred needlessly yesr after year. Whert President Ginton was sworn into office, the public 
debt stood St about $4 trillion. By the end of this calendar year, it will exceed $S trillion — about 520,000 
for every living American man, woman, and child. By the end of fiscal year 1998, yet another trillion 
dollars of debt will have been incurred if the gov emm aw stays on its present path. 

Americans are properly anxious about a federal goverranenl that loads on a trillion dollars of 
borrowing in three short years. Their concern geoeraied momenium for the recent House passage of Ihe 
Balanced Budget Amendmera to Ihe CooMrtutkm. The Concord Coalition strongly supports the Balanced 
Budget Amendment and hopes for qxedy Senate consideration and quick ratincaiion by Ihe States. 

Passing the Constirutiored amendoieia. however, is only a preliminary step. Achieving a balanced 
budget will be far more difficult. Tbe Congressional Budget Ofllce estimates that upwards of 51 .2 trillion of 
deficit reduction between now and 2002 will be required in order to reach balance by ihe effective date of the 
Constitutional amersdinera. This means that Coogresa caiuiot wait for several years to determine whether or 
not (he amendment will be ratified. It must b^n (his year to put imo place s coherent set of policies lhai will 
assure compliance with the balsiced budget requirement for the year 2002. 

The first step toward a balanced bw^ is NOT s package of tax cuts. Enacting lax cuts now would 
only make (he already daunting tesk of balaicing (he budget even more difTicult. The cuts under discussion 
are large. The Treasury DquudneiU's inititi estimates peg the Contract tax cuts at 597.7 billion in fiscal year 
2002, the year we are supposed to balarce (he budget. President Clinton’s proposed tax cuts reduce revenues 
by about one-quaner that amount, but still a large oiw-ycar figure. To pay for the tax cuts, in compliance 
with pay-as-you-go budget enf uice ment rules, a oumber of tough spendiDg<ut decisions will have to be 
made. 

The Concord Coalitioa is willing to support (ough spending-ail choices -* but for deficit reduction, wK 
for (ax cuts. If tbese (ough choices ace squandered oo paying for lax cuts, it will be all Ihe harder to find 
additional ^rending cuts to reach a hsIsD^ budget by (he deadline. Some people gloss over that dirficulty by 
talking about ’gliding to balanoe’ or 'slowing the rate of spending growth.' Bui glide paths and spending 
slowdowns do not happen automatically or painlessly. Congress must review existing programs and enact 
specific policy changes to reduce benefit payouts to specific groups, individuals, business entities or slate or 
local governments. 

Using up these bard woo spending cots to pay for (ax cuts only uses up political capital to stay in place. 
Any savings that can be found drouM be umd first to reduce tbe rleficii. Once that goal haa been accomplished, 
there will be plenty of lime to talk about tax aits. 

It is argued that the pmpu sed tax ous would levitdizc the economy, increase savings, and lead lo 
greater prosperity. However, our eocootny is hardly c r i ppl e d. Grom domestic product grew last year at a four 
percent me. about as fast m moat think is sustainable, and faster than tome tbink is wise. 

Unemploymeni is relatively kw. As to increasing savings, it is hard lo see how «>y policy that discourages 
deficit reduction would increase saving!. Tbe Federal Government is using for current consumption most of the 
funds (hat individuals and busineares in our natioa are able save each year. Reducing the budget deficit would 
reduce this dissaving. This, in (uro, would leave more funds available for investment in the physical, human, 
intellectual and technological capital required to suWain economic growth and lead to improved standards of 
living. Thus. The Concord Coalitioa bdieves (hat balancing the budget would do fax more than Ux cuts lo 
strengthen the economy over the long nm. 

Could Concord Coalitioa roc j obcn use the promised tax cuts right now? Sure. Who couldn't? 

Are the lax cuts - which, after all. wouldn’t amount to much on a per family basis - worth (he long 
term price? Are they worth jeopoitlizitig tbe opportunity to balance the budget? We don't think ao. 
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Testimony on the Child Care Provisions of the 
Personal Responsibility Act of 
the Contract with America 

Submitted to the 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 
and the 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Tuesday, February 7, 1995 

As Prepared by 
Roberta A. VYroblewski & 

Elissa J. Bassler 
Advocacy Department 
Day Care Action Council of Dlinois 

Established in 1969, the Day Care Action Council of Illinois (DCAC) is a not-for-profit membership 
organization of parents, child care centers, home day care providers, educators, and others who are 
dedicated to the promotion and expansion of quality child care services in Illinois. DCAC believes 
that child care should enhance family and community life. It is therefore DCAC’s mission to 
achieve affordable, available, quality child care for all families who need it. 

DCAC thanks the Committees for the opportunity to submit comments to the on the Personal 
Responsibility Act and offers the following testimony: 

Welfare Reform: the Need for Infreased Federally Subsidized Child Care 

The Personal Responsibility Act aims to move families from the welfare rolls to the work place: 
however, it does not provide sufficient child care support to sustain this transition. Child care is 
obviously a key component to making this transition permanent because very few low-income 
families can afford to have a potential wage-earner stay home full-time to take care of their children. 
If the federal government is truly serious about reforming welfare, subsidized high-quality child 
care must be rapidly expanded in order to allow families to both work and protect their 
children. 

Within the last decade, the federal government has made laudable strides toward reaching this goal. 
The first substantial enhancement was included in the Family Support Act (FSA) of 1988 by way of 
a Child Care Guarantee for all working parents on or newly off of AFDC through (Social Security 
Act) Title rV-A funds. These enhancements included the year-long Transitional Child Care 
entitlement, established specifically for those families just off of AFDC. Later, in 1990, a capped 
entitlement program was also established, the IV-A "At-Risk" program, for families at risk of being 
on AFDC. All of these IV-A funds require a minimum state match of 50 percent. At that same 
time, a non-matched discredonary child care subsidy for the working poor was established through 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG). 

Despite these major gains, the federal child care subsidies still do not meet the country’s current 
need. This insufficiency remains a huge barrier to welfare reform success. 

Title rV-A Child Care Entitlements Must Remain Intact 


The Personal Responsibility Act currently prescribes the creation of a general federal child care block 
grant including some, if not all. Title IV-A child care entitlements and all other federal child care 
programs. This block grant, like that proposed under the PRA for welfare services other than child 
care, is to be handed to states with few regulatory strings attached. Given a finite amount of federal 
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dollars, states will be under tremendous pressure to stretch these dollars as thirdy as possible. Many 
states will be likely to place increased work requirements and cash-grant time limits on AFDC 
families. These families must have child cate assistance or be forced to leave their children in 
highly undesirable and often ilangetous situations while they are at work or in training. In order to 
meet the child care needs of AFDC families, states will be forced to allocate much, if not most, of 
their CCDBG and other working poor child care money toward this end. If states opt to use for 
AFDC families money previously available to working poor families, the number of families eligible 
for AFDC will without question sky-rocket thus defeating the purpose of the PRA. Child care 
assistance too often separates who is a working poor family from who is a welfare family. 

The current FSA child care guarantee to families on AFDC or in their first year of transition 
from AFDC, is essential to the promotion of true financial stability among very low-income 
families. 

Currentiv Insufficient Funding Levels in Federal Child Care Subsidies Must Not Suffer the 10 
to 20 Percent Cut Protxised hv the PRA 

While the Day Care Action Council of Illinois supports the crmsolidation of non-tntUlemtnt 
federal child care programs (including the CCDBG, the TV-A "At-Risk" program, the Social 
Services Biock Grant funds now allocated to child care, and the Dependent Care Block Grant), 
these funds, pooled or not, must not be reduced by the PRA’s slated ID to 20 percent, even in 
light of possible savings due to streamlining. These savings are much better used for the 
improvement or expansion of child care services for some of the millions of children in working 
poor families who are now foiced into marginal, if not dangerous, child care situations because their 
parents arc unable to pay for better quality care without a subsidy. 

The evidence of the need for MORE, not less, federal child care subsidies is found in long waiting 
lists for child care subsidies nationwide. In Illinois, over 30,0(X) families are on waiting lists for 
working poor subsidies, such as the CCDBG. Since lilinois reached its IV-A "At-Risk” cap in 
September, 1993, an estimated 167 families a month have been left without child care assistance 
after their Tiansttional Child Care ran out Many of these working poor families have been foiced to 
scrape together admittedly very low quality child care anangements or simply stop working because 
they cannot afford child care at all; many have been forced to go back onto AFDC. 

A 1991 study commissioned by the Illinois Department of Public Aid (IDPA) revealed that finding 
and affording reliable child care may well be the single most important factor for parents seeking to 
get off and stay off wel&re in lilinois. Of the 3,8(X) single-parent families surveyed, child care 
problems prevented 42 percent of them from woiking and 39 percent from going to school full time. 
In addition, 42 percent of the teenage parents surveyed reported they had to quit school within the 
last year because of child care problems. The most dismaying result of the survey was that 20 
percent of the entire sample said they had to return to public aid within a year because of child care 
difficulties. 

Minimal Health and Safety Standards Must NOT be Dismantled 

Cuirently, sutes must present the federal government with a plan of how they intend to use CCDBG 
money. These plans must meet minimal federal health and safety standards. By contrast, the child 
care block grant proposed by the PRA would have no such minimal quality standards putting at risk 
millions of children in fedendly subsidized care. Without these standards, the variability in the 
quality of child care paid for with taxpayers' dollars will be vast It is wrong for the federal 
government to abdicate responsibility for minimally protecting children in federally subsidized 
programs. 
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Federal Payment Rale Reauiremente and Quality and Supply Building Set-Asides Must Be 
Maintained 


Beyond a lack of miniinal health and safely requirements, the proposed PRA child care block grant 
threatens to promote decaying levels of quality in the federally subsidized system because no 
payment rate levels nor quality and supply building set-asides are prescribed. Both of these 
measures have worked to improve provider rates and consequcndy quality. These effects have 
clearly maintained and increased the integrity of the federally subsidized child care system, providing 
low-income families with quality choices. This relationship is detailed below. 

Low payment levels severely limit the number of providers of quality care who are willing or able to 
accept subsidized clients. Current estimates in the state of Illinois indicate that as a result, at least 
one-third of all IV-A child care providers and one-fifth of CCDBG providers are license-exempt 
home providers. Government funds are therefore often spent on providers who have not met even 
the minimal standards of quality achieved through the licensing process. In Illinois, basic safety 
standards are met by license-exempt providers accoirling to self-report only. Many states have no 
minimum standards for license-exempt care. A California study of license-exempt and home care 
providers found that S percent of such providers had criminal records, and 60 percent of the 5 
percent had been convicted of child abuse. Only 19 states currently conduct critrtinal background 
checks on license-exempt providers. 

In addition to the pressures on quality caused by low provider rates, low provider rates can have a 
substantial impact on the supply of quality care. The IDPA study of current and former AFDC 
recipients referred to above verified the particular difficulty that such parents have in securing high 
quality care. Over 65 percent relied exclusively on informal home care arrangements — 77 percent 
were using informal arrangements as some part of a mix of child care arrangements, despite the fact 
that over half of these parents would have preferred licensed, formal child care settings. This is due 
not only to payment rates but also to the type of work and school arrangements public aid recipients 
most often find. Low paying jobs, part-time jobs, and jobs that require working nights and weekend 
shifts are typical of the type of work presently available to those with the low-skills that are 
characteristic of the AFDC population. As a result, such low-income parents need the least 
expensive and most flexible kind of care, often involving multiple providers. Fully 70 percent of the 
sampled parents reported problems when their usual child care arrangements fell through. 
Unsurprisingly, these parents experienced more child care-related absenteeism and late arrivals at 
work and school than did those parents using center-based care. Were licensed child care available 
to these families at untraditional hours, these problems would be greatly diminished. 

Licensed care too often is not an option for poor families, even if they work standard daytime hours, 
because it is extremely scarce in low-income neighborhoods. The same IDPA study found that the 
statewide ratio of children under ten per licensed care slot was twelve children per slot statewide. 
Tellingly, this ratio was 10.3 children per slot in the highest income zip code-determined quintile, 

16.1 children per slot in the lowest income quintile, and a full 18 children per slot in inner city zip 
code areas. The study found that while most of the few licensed providers in low-income areas 
accept subsidized clients, many repotted that they had to limit the number of Subsidized children they 
could accept because most state rates fell short of their actual cost of care by an average of 23 
percent. 

In sum, high quality child care is currendy provided dirough government funds only when the 
subsidized client works standard daytime hours and the particular provider is highly skilled and 
devoted to the child(ren) under care and willing to subsidize the provision of quality care through 
her or his low wages. Poor families have clearly been relegated to informal, unlicensed care lacking 
objective standards of quality. It is imperative that more federal funds be allocated toward 
expanding the amount and types of licensed care available (e.g., offering nighttime hours) and 
assisting informal providers in achieving and maintaining high levels of quality (e.g., through training 
and resources). 

Members of the Committees must understand that because payment rates for child care providers are 
so low, child care staff turnover rates can reach as high as 40 percent, particularly among subsidized 
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providers. Child care providers many times seek another type of work because of the universally 
low wages. This inconsistency in care providers clearly has negative developmental implications, 
particularly for at-risk children. 

The government must lead the way in monetarily valuing the work of the professionals caring for our 
children during the children’s most critical developmental period. Minimum payment rate standards, 
even higher than the current 7Sth percentile of market rate, would greatly foster the much-needed 
expansion of the supply of higher-quality licensed child care available to the poorest families. The 
alternative is continued use of govenunent funds for unstable, lower quality environments which we 
know can be irreparably damaging to our most vulnerable children. 

Children Must Be Fed NutritiM M M»«l« While In Child Care 

Lastly, Members of the Cortunittees should know that one of the most dangerous threats to working 
poor families posed by the PRA is the dismantling of the Child and Adult Care Food Program 
through the PRA's formation of one nutrition block grant and removal of federal nutrition 
requirements. For thousands of working poor Iliinois fantilies, this change will mean either increases 
in their child cate costs or the loss of nutritious meals for their children. The proposal to incorporate 
the CACFP in a block grant would lead to serving some children and not others in small family day 
cate homes, long waiting lists, and the removal of one of the few incentives to day care homes to 
become licensed and regulated, liioving much family day care underground. The resulting turmoil in 
the child cate community would be tremendous. Mote importantly, the need for good nutrition in 
the formative years of a child’s life is obvious to every member of the Committees. That the PRA 
adopts this measure, in addition to all the other harmful measures listed above, in order to save 
federal dollars is ludicrous. 

Conclusion 


To close, please review the graphic displayed below. Here all Members are able to see why 
federally subsidized early childhood programs are not only humane, but ultimately cost 
effidenL If Members of the Cormnittecs are honestly intent on reducing the federal deficit and 
minimizing the need for government spending and intervention, pnyention must be the 
underlying theme of new federal social program policies. Prevention is epitomized by suRident 
child care funding which results in sound early childhood environments for at-risk families 
wanting to brerUc free from intergenerational cydes of poverty. 


From The New York Times, Friday, December, 30, 1994: 


How a Preschool Program Changed Lives 

A research group in Michigan randomly divided 123 3- and 4-year-olds bom Into 
poverty into two groups: one that received high-quality preschool education and 
one that did not. At age 27, 95 percent of the participants were interviewed. Here 
are the results. 
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Decreasing child care programs by even 20 percent will only lead to much greater costs later, 
as seen in this graph. 
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Hon. Carlos Romero Barcel6 

Statement for the Record 

Joint Hearing: child welfare/child care 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth &. Families (EEO) 

Subcommittee on Human Resources (Ways & Means) 

February 3, 1995 


Chairmen of these Subcommittees, fellow colle^ues & distinguished guests, welcome and thank 
you for the opportunity to once again discuss vital issues surrounding the pressing topic of the 
moment: Welfiue Reform. 

I am submitting for the record 2 prior statements concerning this issue which I have made last 
month before the Human Resources Subcommittee and before the Educational & Economic 
Opportunities Committee, respectively. I also include a statement I made last year in which 1 
emphasized my concerns to Secretary Shalala. These statements outline particular inequities 
experienced by my constituents, the 3.7 million American citizens of Puerto Rico. I urge you 
to consider the issues expressed therein and look forward to remedying an arbitrary socio- 
economic policy that quite simply makes no sense. 

I take this opportimity to welcome Assistant Secretary Mary Jo Bane and look forward to her 
testimony. I formally request from Health & Human Services an official response to the issues 
raised by my statements and further request summaries on efforts by the Administration to redress 
welfare issues in Puerto Rico. More importantly, I would like to Imow precisely what official(s) 
are engaged in making the ultimate policy decisions in this area. 

Thank you and I look forward to the Administration’s response. 

Attachments: 

Statement on Welfare Reform, Subcommittee on Human Resources, 1/30/95 
Statement on welfare Reform, Committee on Educational & Economic Opportunities, 
1/18/95 

Statement on Welfare Reform, Committee on Education & Labor, 8/2/94 
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Hon. Carlos RomCTO-Barcel6 
Statement for the Record 
Committee on Ways A Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Hearings: Welfare Refcvm 
January 30, I99S 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of this Subcommittee; 


CARLOS A ROMERO^ARCELO 

n/EATg «co 

amct- 

I y LOMCWOATH MOUSE OfnCi tUAJWC 
WASHWOTON. DC M>SIB-S«OI 
1302) 23I-3S1S 

Congress of the United States 

OLD SAN JUAN. PR OOM3.A7St House of Representatives 

<■09) 72V0333 

Washington. DC 20515-S401 



My name is Carlos Rometo-Barceld and I am the disenfrimchised representative in this Congress 
of 3.7 million American citizens, v^ich is approximately six times the number of constituents 
represented by any other Members of Congress. At the beginning of this congressional session 
I was stripped of my vote in the Committee of the Whole. Now I only vote in the Committees 
and Subcommittees on viduch I serve. I thank you for the opportunity to share with you today 
some of my thoughts concerning the issue at h^d: Welfare Reform. 

Probably everyone is in agreement that the welfare system must be revamped and that meaningful 
reform is in order. Nevertheless, the differences in opinion arise on the methods and fme print 
necessary to achieve real changes that will help those in need to break the cycle of poverty or 
those vdio need a second dumce. 

As a former mayor of a large city. San Juan, and former governor of Puerto Rico, I have 
experienced on a first hand basis the benefits of some programs and the dangers of others. 
However, today 1 must concentrate and call to your attention the particular dilemma facing my 
district, since I am afiaid that once again Congress will continue to condone an "apartheid" 
system. 

1 must use this strong wmd — ^nrtheid — because that is precisely the situation that (he citizens 
living in Puerto Rico face, notwithstanding that (hey are citizens by birth and that Puerto Rico 
has been a part of (he United States fm* almost 100 years. 

To illustrate this de Udo "apartheid" situation consider the following facts facing American 
citizens living in Puerto Rico: 

AFDC is inapi^cable in Puerto Rico. The Island has been getting a limited partial block 
grant for many years. The current annual amount, about S80 million, has not changed for almost 
10 years and has not even been adjusted for inflation. The average monthly AFDC-equivalent 
benefit in Puerto Rico is about $32 per recipient, notwithstanding that the cost of living in Puerto 
Rico is similar or higher than roost places across the Nation. Full AFDC participation by eligible 
beneficiaries would put AFDC expenditures in Puerto Rico at over $400 million per year. 
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The Earned Income Tax Credit is inapplicable on the Island because we are not fully 
integrated into the Nation’s tax laws. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadvantaged 
students, are capped at about 45 % of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60% and the SSI 
program is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 

To compound the problem, many in Puerto Rico are at the mercy of a second rate health 
care system. This is so because Medicaid is inapplicable on the Island. We get a block grant 
that amounts to about 10 to 1S% of what Puerto Rico would get under full participation in 
Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public health facilities resulting 
in a de facto "apartheid" medical system. Those with private insurance and those who can afford 
it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with limited resources, or with no resources, 
must use a public health care system that is underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks 
appropriate and sufficient medical persotmel and resources. 

What is the genesis of this inequitable dilemma for the American citizens of Puerto Rico?: The 
federal government’s "Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy towards the Island. 

Let me explain this remark. 

Each year, the federal goverrunent, through Section 936 of the Internal Revenue Code, grants 
billions, I emphasize... billions of dollars in tax credits to multinational corporations doing 
business in Puerto Rico. Meanwhile, it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged 
U.S. citizens in critical federal programs. Programs, that notwithstanding their merits or 
deficiencies, do in fact corvstitute the basis of our Nation’s social safety net. Thus, in essence, 
the federal government is "taking" from the middle class, the working poor and the indigent, in 
order to grant exemption from federal corporate income taxes to wealthy multinationals. The 
crux of the dilemma is that Sec. 936 of the i.R.C. is generally used as the excuse for not bringing 
Puerto Rico up to par in federal policies and programs. 

Perhaps this exclusion policy is understandable for some, since Sec. 936 is an extremely 
inefficient and costly way of promoting job creation. According to the latest estimates from the 
Joint Tax Committee, Sec. 936 will cost U.S. taxpayers almost $20 billion in the next 5 years. 
GAO has estimated that Sec. 936 credits amount to an aimual subsidy for Sec. 936 companies 
of over $70,000 for each worker on their payroll. The figure is astounding but the American 
citizens in Puerto Rico do indeed pay a larger price. 

Why? just look at the statistics. The average per capita income on the mainland is approximately 
$17,000, while the Island’s per capita income is little over $6,000. If the existing trend and 
applicable policies continue. Congress is in effect condoning an apartheid society, one which 
condenms several million of U.S. citizens in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

What is the solution to this dilenuna? 

We must look at the big picture. We carmot separate individual programs from others, as they 
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are interconnected. More iinportantly, we cannot separate taxation policy from the issue of 
welfare reform. Secretary Rubin has said that the tax code is an instrument of social policy and 
indeed it is. 

I have consistently maintained throughout my years in public office that in order to share in the 
benefits of the Nation, we must be willing to share in the responsibilities as well. Therefore, it 
is time for Congress to put an end to the Reverse Robin Hood socio-economic policy for Puerto 
Rico. To achieve this, a quid-pro-quo process must be put in place so that an orderly transition 
begins as soon as possible. A transition that will phase-out Sec. 936, implementing federal 
income taxes in Puerto Rico, in exchange for full participation in the programs I mentioned and 
the others where we are either denied participation or have capped grants. 

Common sense and recent actions by Congress and the Administration indicate that Sec. 936 is 
not, and should not be, a perpetual federal entitlement for wealthy corporations. During 1993, 
when the President proposed reductions to Sec. 936 benefits by tying them to direct jobs 
generated by these companies (i.e., wage credits), the powerful Sec. 936 companies lobbied 
strenuously against any changes. 1 do not blame them, they have one of the best-kept secrets in 
this town, in the words of Senator David Pryor, "Sec. 936 is the mother of tax loopholes", 
secretary Reich called Sec. 936 "Corporate Welfare". It is indeed the single largest welfare 
program in Puerto Rico. 

In response to a costly and incessant lobby campaign by the entrenched special interest lobby, 
the changes to Sec. 936 enacted in June of 1993, were less than the changes proposed by the 
President. Nevertheless, Congress has to keep in mind that for the first time ever, the federal 
Treasury began collecting last year corporate income taxes from these companies in Puerto Rico. 
Sec. 936 taxes will likely exceed $600 million for 1994 and by the end of 1998, the federal 
government will have probably collected $5 billion. 

Any changes to Sec. 936 will be zealously attacked by the 936 lobby, in particular by the 
pharmaceutical sector. But I urge you to look at the facts. For example, during the 1993 ''936- 
debate'' the affected companies predicted a doom scenario for the manufacturing sector in Puerto 
Rico if 936 was altered. A year and half after the changes, Puerto Rico has now its lowest 
unemployment rate in twenty years (still very high at about 12%). Meanwhile, 936 jobs have 
remained practically stagnant for more than 10 years. 

Puerto Rico and its workers have much to offer and their productivity is as good as or better than 
that found anywhere else. Our quality controls are A- 1 . Our local economy cannot continue to 
be at the mercy of a regressive tax policy that fosters an economic dilemma for Puerto Rico, and 
one that inhibits the attraction of venture capital and research & development investments. 

Puerto Ricans are ready for a quid-pro-quo approach. Prominent local political and business 
leaders, including the Governor, have publicly indicated that they would support changes to Sec. 
936 if they result in a better quality of life for the citizens of Puerto Rico. For the reasons 1 just 
indicated, there is no doubt that an orderly phase-out will indeed translate into a better economic 
future for all of us. 

As we enter into a new century, this Congress and Puerto Rico must be able to face the 
challenges of a new era. We cannot leaveMrind a group of citizens that are and should continue 
to be an integral part of this great Nation. Puerto Ricans are willing to share in their 
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responsibilities in order to share better economic opportunities and a chance to participate in the 
American dream. 

Furthermore, contrary to public perception, residents in Puerto Rico have indeed a heavy local 
taxation burden, higher than in many jurisdictions in the Nation even when taking into 
consideration all federal and local taxes. In addition, people in Puerto Rico are already subject 
to an array of federal taxes and user fees including Social Security taxes, unemployment taxes, 
custom duties, certain excise taxes, and even certain income taxes. In fact, IRS collected $2.5 
billion in federal taxes from Puerto Rico in 1993. This amount will exceed $3 billion for 1994. 


Thus, these taxes, the new revenue already generated through Sec. 936 and any further reductions 
or modifications to Sec. 936, must be taken into consideration by this Committee when allocating 
programmatic resources and tools for Puerto Rico and for the rest of the Nation, and vice versa. 

In brief, 1 urge you to put together all the pieces of the economic and welfare puzzle as they 
currently adversely affect Puerto Rico, in order to make applicable and available to them not only 
the same opportunities and tools available to their mainland fellow citizens, but the same 
responsibilities as well. 

Let us please end the course of economic "apartheid” and bury the existing counter-productive 
"Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy. . 

Thank you for your interest and attention to my statement and I look forward to working with 
you on this and other issues. 


Attachments; 

CRB’s statement on Welfare Reform, Committee on Educational & Economic 
Opportunities (1/18/95). 

CRB’s statement on Welfare Reform, Committe on Education & Labor (8/2/94). 
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Hon. Carlos Romero-Barcelo 

Opening Statement for the Record 

Committee on Economic & Educational Opportunities 

January 18, 1995 (RE: Welfare Reform) 


Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of the Committee, once again we meet to discuss issues 
surrounding welfare reform. I am sure that everyone here favors welfare reform, the differences 
among us may lie on how to best achieve meaningful changes that make government programs 
work in a fairer and more efficient manner. In our deliberations, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that welfare programs should equip the poor with tools and opportunities to lift themselves 
out of poverty. 

I will focus on the dilemma facing my district — Puerto Rico •> home to 3.7 million American 
citizens. I take the opportunity to reintroduce for tl^ record my remarks given during a hearing 
on this subject last year. They explain the socio-economic dilemma faced by citizens in Puerto 
Rico, a situation caused by inconsistent and contradictory federal policies towards the Island. 

1 use the word dilemma because statistics show that the income gap between the Island and the 
mainland continues to widen and the trend indicates that the gap will continue to grow. The 
average per capita income on the mainland is approximately $17,000 while the Island’s per capita 
income is about $6,000. If the existing trend and applicable federal policies continue, Congress 
is in effect condoning the creation of an apartheid society, one which condemns several million 
of U.S citizens in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

I am confident that many will agree with Tommy Thompson, the Governor of Wisconsin, who 
has said in that in order to achieve meaningful welfare reform, we must be willing to make long 
time investments to bring about change. 

Congress and successive administrations have for years supported what I call the "Reverse Robin 
Hood Policy" for Puerto Rico. This is so because the federal government grants billions, I 
emphasize... billions of dollars in tax credits to multinational corporations doing business in Puerto 
Rico while it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged U.S. citizens in critical 
federal programs. In essence, the federal government is "stealing" from the middle class, the 
working poor and the indigent, in order to give what amounts to exemption from federal 
corporate taxes to wealthy multinationals. The tax exemption, known as Section 936 of the 
Federal Internal Revenue Code, is generally used as the excuse for not bringing Puerto Rico up 
to par in federal policies and programs. 

For example, the working poor, the eldeily, children at risk and families in need are at a 
disadvantage if they reside on the Island. This is so because of the following: 
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DESIGNED PROGRAMS THAT WILL HELP PEOPLE PULL THEMSELVES OUT OF 
POVERTY. THUS, THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN MUST CONSIDER THE POSSIBILITY OF 
EXTENDING WELFARE RESOURCES AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO GROUPS THAT 
HAVE BEEN TRADITIONALLY EXCLUDED OR UNDERSERVED BY WELFARE 
MECHANISMS 

A CASE IN POINT IS WHA T IS HAPPENING IN MY OWN DISTRICT, PUERTO RICO, 
HOME TO OVER 3.6 MILLION AMERICAN CITIZENS BY BIRTH, WHERE A LARGE 
SEGMENT OF THE POPULATION HAS BEEN CONDEMNED TO A PERMANENT 
UNDERCLASS OF POVERTY BY INCONSISTENT AND TOTALLY CONTRADICTORY 
FEDERAL POLICIES TOWARDS THE CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 


FIRST-TERM MEMBERS OF CONGRESS HAVE CONDEMNED THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCRIMINA TION TOWARDS THE CITIZENS LIVING IN THE TERRITORIES. IN THE 
PARTICULAR CASE OF PUERTO RICO, I AM APPALLED BY THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION, WHICH SEEM TO DISREGARD 
ISSUES THAT I HAVE ATTEMPTED TO BRING TO THE TABLE THE PROPOSED 
LEGISLA TION DOES NOT ADDRESS A TALL THE CA USES AND ROOTS OF PO VER TY 
IN PUERTO RICO, THE POOREST PER-CAPITA JURISDICTION IN THE ENTIRE 
NA TION. AS A MA TTER OF FACT, IN PUERTO RICO IT DOES JUST THE OPPOSITE, 
THE WELFARE REFORM INCREASES THE DIFFERENCE IN RESOURCES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES TO THE POOR, THE ELDERLY, ABANDONED MOTHERS, THE 
HANDICAPPED AND CHILDREN. 

UNFORTUNATELY, THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE MAINLAND AND PUERTO 
RICO CONTINUES TO WIDEN WITH THE PASSING OF THE YEARS AND THE 
ISLAND’S PER CAPITA INCOME IS THREE TIMES BELOW THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE THIS RESULT IS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE GEOGRAPHIC 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE U.S. CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE TASK FORCE HAS MERELY PROPOSED A 25% INCREASE TO 
THE ALREADY EXISTING ARBITRARY CAP APPLICABLE TO PUERTO RICO, A CAP 
THAT HAS NOT BEEN SIGNIFICANTLY TOUCHED IN THE LAST IS YEARS.' THE 
CAP WILL AMOUNT TO SI02.5 MILLION, UP FROM THE CURRENT 5S0 MILLION. DO 
YOU HONESTLY BELIEVE THAT THE $20.5 MILLION INCREASE WILL HAVE ANY 
SIGNIFICANT EFFECT TO HELP MORE THAN 50% OF THE 3.6 MILLION U.S. 
CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO WHO LIVE IN POVERTY LIFT THEMSEL VES OUT OF 
POVERTY? HOW CAN ANYONE RATIONALIZE SUCH A POLICY DECISION? 

THE GOALS AND BENEFITS THAT WELFARE REFORM WILL RENDER TO THE POOR 
AND UNDER-PRIVILEGED IN THE 50 STATES ARE NOT IN THE HORIZON FOR 
PUERTO RICO AND THE OTHER TERRITORIES. THIS SITUATION CANNOT BE 
TOLERATED IN A FIRST RATE DEMOCRATIC NATION LIKE OURS. THE 
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ADMINISTRATION IS PLAINLY IGNORING THE ISSUE IN ITS TERRITORIES. ARE THE 
LIVES OF U.S. CITIZENS IN THE TERRITORIES LESS IMPORl ANT THAN THE LIVES 
OF U.S. CITIZENS IN THE 50 STATES? 

TO GIVE YOU AN IDEA ON HOW INCONSISTENT THE FEDERAL POLICIES 
TOWARDS PUERTO RICO ARE, CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: ELDERLY POOR 
AND/OR DISABLED CITIZENS ARE NOT ELIGIBLE FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY 
INCOME ASSISTANCE. A FAMILY OF THREE ELIGIBLE FOR AFDC PAYMENTS (AID 
TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN) RECEIVE ONLY A MONTHLY 
AVERAGE PAYMENT OF $98, THIS SAME FAMILY LIVING IN THE MAINLAND 
WOULD RECEIVE APPROXIMA TEL Y $450 PER MONTH. 

TO COMPLICATE MATTERS FURTHER, THIS SAME FAMILY NOT ONLY LACKS OF 
ADEQUATE RESOURCES TO STAY AFLOAT, BUT IN FACT FACES A CATCH-22 
SITUA TION SINCE SUCH A FAMILY IN PUERTO RICO CANNOT TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT — A PROGRAM SPECIFICALL Y DESIGNED 
TO PROVIDE INCENTIVES FOR THE WORKING POOR — WHICH IS INAPPLICABLE 
IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT IS A CRITICAL COMPONENT OF THE WELFARE 
REFORM EFFORTS AND WE THANK THE PRESIDENT AND MANY MEMBERS OF 
THIS HOUSE FOR HAVING EXPANDED THIS PROGRAM IN A SIGNIFICANT WAY 
LAST YEAR. BUT IN PUERTO RICO - TO THE WORKING POOR IN MY ISLAND - 
THE EXPANSION NOT ONLY DOES NOT HELP IN ANY WAY, BUT ON THE 
CONTRARY, IT HELPS ONLY TO WIDEN THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE U.S. 
CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE CITIZENS IN THE SO STATES. 

HOWEVER, INSTEAD OF ADDRESSING THE CRITICAL NEEDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
CITIZENS IN MY DISTRICT, CONGRESS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAVE 
OPTED FOR GIVING TO WEAL THY CORPORA TIONS IN PUERTO RICO EXTREME! Y 
GENEROUS TAX BREAKS, AMOUNTING TO BILLIONS OF DOLLARS EACH YEAR, YES 
BILLIONS - WITH A "B" AS IN BARBARIC -AND NOT TAXING THOSE OF US WHO 
CAN PA Y, AND THEN DENY THE NEEDY CITIZENS THE BENEFITS THEY SHOULD 
BE ENTITLED TO. 

AS A COLONIAL DELEGATE WITHOUT THE POWER OF THE VOTE IN THIS HOUSE, 

I CAN ONLY BRING TO YOUR ATTENTION THE NEED FOR MEANINGFUL CHANGES 
LONG OVERDUE FOR YOUR FELLOW CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. I CANNOT VOTE. 
BUT MY COLLEAGUES CAN. AND THE POWER TO CHANGE THINGS RESTS ON 
THEM AND ON THE PRESIDENT. 

THE POOR DO NOT PAY TAXES AND THEY SHOULD NOT BE CONDEMNED TO A 
PERMANENT UNDERCLASS. WE MUST AGGRESSIVELY PROMOTE POLICIES THAT 
BREAK THE POVERTY CYCLE THERE ARE OVER 140,000 CHILDREN LIVING IN 
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The Supplemental Social Security Income program (SSI) is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 
The Earned Income Tax Credit is inapplicable. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadvantaged 
students, are capped at about 43% of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60% and AFDC is 
capped at about 20%. 

To compound this lamentable situation, many in Puerto Rico are at the mercy of a second 
rate health care system. This is so because Medicaid is inapplicable on the Island. We 
get a block grant that amounts to about 10 to 1 5% of what Puerto Rico would get under 
full participation in Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public 
health facilities resulting in a de facto "apartheid" medical system. Those with private 
insurance and who can afford it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with 
limited resources, or with no resources, must use a public health care system that is 
underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks appropriate medical personnel and 
resources. 

Thus, I have been consistent throughout my 30 years in public life, in that in our struggle to 
obtain equal participation in the resources of the nation, we must be willing to share equally in 
the burdens and responsibilities also -• and we are. However, we do not have a say in this 
matter. Congress has absolute power and discretion over the affairs of Puerto Rico. Therefore 
my colleagues, and with all due respect, it is up to you to take corrective action and reverse the 
socio-economic dilemma faced by American citizens in my district. 

Treasury Secretary Rubin has said that "the tax code is an instrument of public policy", and it 
certainly is. I am working with Members of the Budget and Ways & Means Committees, and 
with the Executive branch, in order to eliminate the "Reverse Robin Hood" policy. But I also 
need your support in order to achieve mutually beneficial changes. 

As the distinguished Chairman of this Committee has indicated, all programs are under scrutiny 
and on the table. Thus, those programs and policies adversely affecting Puerto Rico must be on 
the table also. 

Give us equal rights and responsibilities, because as 1 said before, poverty demoralizes not only 
the one who suffers from it, but also demoralizes the society that tolerates it or worse, tries to 
ignore it. 


Attachment (CRB’s remarks 8/2/94) 
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Hon. Carlos Romero- Barcel<5 
Committee on Education and Labor 
(Remarks) 

August 2, 1 994 

RE: H.R. 4605 "Work & Responsibility Act of 1994" (Welfare Reform) 


I COMMEND THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS LEADERSHIP IN ATFEMPTING TO BRING 
ABOUT MEANINGFUL CHANGE TO OUR NATION’S WELFARE SYSTEM, LIKE HE 
SAID - "TO END WELFARE AS WE KNOW IT". 

MY COLLEAGUES IN THE FRESHMAN CLASS HAVE ALSO TAKEN THE INITIATIVE 
OF ADDRESSING THE NEED FOR WELFARE REFORM, AND WE DID ENGAGE IN A 
THOROUGH PROCESS THAT CULMINATED IN A DOCUMENT THAT LAYS OUT THE 
CONSENSUS OF THIS GROUP. 

AMONG THE KEY ASPECTS OF OUR RECOMMENDATIONS IS THE FIRM BELIEF 
THAT THE REFORM’S GOALS MUST AIM AT PROMOTING SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
THAT THE SHORT-TERM EXPENDITURES NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT THE REFORM 
MUST NOT BE FINANCED BY THE POOR. WHATEVER AMOUNT WE INVEST IN 
WELFARE REFORM THIS YEAR MUST BE INVESTED IN SUCH A WAY THAT IT WILL 
RENDER MUCH GREATER BENEFITS TO OUR SOCIETY AS A WHOLE IN A FEW 
YEARS THAN THE PRESENT PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN ABLE TO. 

THE NATIONAL CONSENSUS IS CLEAR IN ITS CONCLUSION THAT THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM IS BROKEN AND THAT IT NEEDS A MAJOR OVERHAUL. THEREFORE, WE 
MUST BE WILLING TO COME-UP WITH A MEANINGFUL STRATEGY AND WITH THE 
INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS NEEDED TO FIX THE PROBLEMS AND IMPLEMENT THE 
SOLUTIONS THAT WILL ULTIMATELY REWARD WORK, SELF-SUFFICIENCY, FAMILY 
UNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

NEVERTHELESS, LET US NOT FORGET THAT WE WILL ALWAYS HAVE A SMALL 
PROPORTION OF OUR POPULATION THAT FOR VALID REASONS WILL NOT BE ABLE 
TO ATTAIN FULL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. THOSE INDIVIDUALS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
WILL NEED SOME TYPE OF ASSISTANCE FROM THE GOVERNMENT: FOR EXAMPLE, 
PEOPLE WITH CHRONIC DISABILITIES, INDIGENT SENIOR CITIZENS, CHILDREN AT 
RISK AND WOMEN WITH CHILDREN WHO MUST TAKE CARE OF THEM 
PERSONALLY. 

ft's Also REITERATE THAT THE REFORM EFFORT MUST ENVISION A 
COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE STRATEGY WHICH WILL RESVLT IN CAREFULLY 
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POVERTY IN PUERTO RICO. WHAT SHALL I ANSWER THEM WHEN THEY OR 
THEIR MOTHERS ASK ME WHY THEY WERE EXCLUDED? 


THE POOR, WHEREVER THEY ARE IN OUR NATION, SHOULD HAVE MEANINGFUL 
OPPORTUNITIES THAT WILL ENABLE THEM TO PROGRESS AND BREAK THE CYCLE 
OF POVERTY. POOR PEOPLE IN PUERTO RICO IN NEED OF NUTRITIONAL 
ASSISTANCE CAN ONLY OBTAIN 2/3 OF WHAT THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN THE 50 
STATES RECEIVE BECAUSE THE FOOD STAMPS PROGRAM IS ALSO CAPPED. EVEN 
POOR CHILDREN ARE SHORTCHANGED IN THEIR EDUCATION/H, OPPORTUNITIES 
SINCE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE CHAPTER ONE PROGRAM, WHICH IS 
DESIGNED TO ASSIST POOR SCHOOL CHILDREN, IS ALSO SEVERELY CAPPED AT 
ABOUT 45% OF WHAT IT WOULD BE IF WE WERE A STATE. 

POVERTY DEMORALIZES NOT ONLY THE ONE WHO SUFFERS FROM IT, BUT ALSO 
DEMORALIZES THE SOCIETY THAT TOLERATES IT. 

THUS, I CALL ON THIS CONGRESS AND ON THIS ADMINISTRATION TO SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDER THE REPERCUSSIONS OF TOLERATING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
NEEDY U.S. CITIZENS. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION SHOULD NOT BE A BARRIER TO 
BETTER OPPORTUNITIES. LET US PROVIDE THE APPROPRIATE TOOLS AND 
RESOURCES AND MOST PEOPLE WILL HELP THEMSELVES. 

THERE IS NO JUSTIFICATION FOR THE AFDC CAP CONTAINED IN THIS BILL AND 
I URGE MY COLLEAGUES TO SUPPORT ME IN SEEKING ITS REMOVAL. 

MR. CHAIRMAN I ASK FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT TO REVISE AND EXTEND MY 
REMARKS AS I WILL BE SUBMITTING FOR THE RECORD SEVERAL ADDENDUM 
WHICH WILL EXPAND ON THE POINTS I HAVE JUST MENTIONED /VND WHICH MAY 
INCLUDE ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS. 

I THANK THE ADMINISTRATION FOR FOSTERING A C/VREFUL ANALYSIS OF THE 
WELFARE ISSUE AND FOR SEEKING A CONSENSUS ON SOLUTIONS THAT WILL 
BENEFIT ALL OF US HOWEVER, I MUST CRITICIZE ITS UNWILLINGNESS TO 
ADDRESS THE WELFARE POLICY DILEMMA THAT AFFECTS HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. THANK YOU. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. PREMA MATHAI-DAVtS 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
YWCA OF THE U.S.A. 


My name is Dr. Prema Mathai-Davis and I am the National Executive Director of the 
YWCA of the U.S.A., a national women’s organization with 374 affiliates serving one 
million women and their families. I appreciate the opportunity to provide this written 
testimony on the subject of child care and the importance it plays in the lives of women. 
I know many of you have visited YWCAs in your Congressional Districts and are aware 
of the fine work being done throughout the United States to help women become 
independent of public support. Congressman Castle visited the YWCA of Castle County 
Homelife Management Center, a transitional housing program offering residential life 
skills and case management and saw first hand this program which led many mothers to 
learn skills to enable them to become independent. It would have been impossible for the 
mothers in this Delaware program to take advantage of the training leading to self- 
sufficiency, if child care were not available and affordable through government funding. 
We have similar programs throughout the country and invite members of this 
subcommittee to visit so you too can see programs which work, at significant long range 
financial savings to cities, states, and federal spending. 

As a provider of service for more than 100 years in housing, employment training, child 
care and health, the YWCA of the U.S.A. recognizes the need for bringing multiple child 
care programs under one funding stream. We support this effort so long as such 
consolidation provides adequate support and funding to enable families to break the cycle 
of poverty. 

I am testifying on behalf of the 229 YWCAs which care for more than 350,000 children 
every day to urge you to retain three elements of the current Child Care Development 
Block Grant: 1) the set-aside for training of child care providers; 2) the inclusion of 
school-age child care as a required component for funding; and 3) the current entitlement 
component of the At-Risk Child Care Program, Title IV-A Child Care for AFDC 
Recipients and Title IV-A Transitional Child Care. I also urge an increase in child care 
resources and for the subcommittee to keep the Child and Adult Food Grant (CACFP) 
and Head Start programs as separate programs. 

Training for child care providers 

Many child care providers are themselves recently off of welfare. Child care agencies, 
such as the YWCA, provide an entry level work opportunity where mothers can enhance 
their working and parenting skills. The excellent training provided by this program has 
helped child care employees gain valuable skills, move up the career ladder and increase 
their self-sufficiency. 

If welfare reform is instituted, with more mothers required to return to work and the 
number of affordable child care slots insufficient to meet the needs of low income women, 
some states will eliminate training to create more child care spots. 

In 1989, prior to the passage of the Child Care Development Block Grant, nearly half of 
the states provided little or no assistance to providers in improving their skills with 
children. Currently, nearly every state provides some training, and they also have choice 
in the method of using this training set-aside. This program has worked effectively in 
improving quality child care and enhancing women’s employment opportunities. We urge 
you not to change this effective set-aside in the new block grant. 
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Schoo[-age child care 

The YWCA, along with many community-based organizations, has a long history of 
providing school age child care, particularly after-school programming. Child care needs 
do not stop when a child enters school as any parent will readily acknowledge and as 
many employers can attest. The 3:15 call to the workplace has been noted by the 
telephone companies, as volume increases when "latch-key" children call their parents. 
Studies also show that the majority of teen-age parents became pregnant between 3 and 
7 P.M. when there is no adult supervision. In addition, fire departments have identified 
an increase in arson by school-age children who are not supervised after school. We 
encourage language in the final bill which recognizes the need for child care from birth 
through age 14 and includes community-based organizations as recipients of governmental 
funding. We also support collaborative programming between schools and organizations, 
such as the YWCA. 

Entitlements 


Low and moderate-income mothers cannot work without affordable child care. Currently 
three child care programs function as entitlements. They are the Title IV-A Child Care 
Program for AFDC Recipients, the Title IV-A Transitional Child Care and the "At-Risk" 
Child Care Program. Removing the entitlement component of programs for women 
receiving AFDC or beginning new entry level employment will make it impossible for 
many willingly employed mothers to work. If the entitlements are removed, states will 
be faced with impossible decisions about which parents should have child care: low 
income employed parents or those going off welfare. Will we continue the revolving door 
of employment and unemployment or will we fund programs which encourages job and 
salary advancement? 

At a time when Congress has stated that states will have no unfunded mandates, 
removing parents from welfare without funding child care slots as an entitlement is a 
form of "unfunded mandate" for American workers. If welfare reform requires work for 
people previously receiving AFDC, Congress must also fund affordable child care for the 
newly employed people. Elimination of these Entitlements could lead to an increase in 
crime, more homeless sleeping outside businesses, alternative negative behavior becoming 
the norm, and, most importantly, America’s children irreversibly harmed. 

Adequate resources through Private-Public Partnership 

In 1994, the YWCA provided job training for more than 50,000 people in 173 
communities and other career services for 40,000 people in 67 communities. We provided 
low income housing for more than 150,000 women, children, and families in more than 
250 communities. We provided child care for more than 350,000 children in over 1000 
sites. All of those services have been provided because we believe in empowering women 
to be self-sufficient. But our 135 years of experience in housing, employment, and child 
care has taught us that self-sufficiency cannot occur if women do not have safe child care 
provisions for their children. Our experience has also taught us that successful programs 
are the result of private-public partnerships. Affordable child care can only be provided 
with the combined resources of government, the for-profit sector and nonprofit 
organizations. 

Simplifying the funding streams by combining programs into one can be an asset, but 
that alone will not solve the major problem of child care which is inadequate funding. 
Eliminating entitlements will place competing demands on states which many will not be 
able to meet without reducing services, at a time when welfare reform requires even more 
services. 
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Maintenance of Federal Proprami that Work 

I urge you to keep the following two programs separate from an enlarged child care block 
grant: (1) food programs, including the Child and Adult Care Food Grant (CACFP) and 
(2) Head Start. 

Both of these programs have operated as separate Federal programs since their inception. 
They are both examples of successful programs which are performing as intended. They 
should remain Federal programs. Giving the states the option to run one or both of these 
programs would put badly needed programs in jeopardy. Furthermore if a state decided, 
for the interest of children’s growth and development, to establish a new food program 
and/or Head Start, that state would have to set up new administrative organizations, a 
needless use of time and money. Placing one or both programs in a block grant with 
child care programs and not providing sufficient funds to meet the needs of working 
people, will also mean wasted energy as competing demands are placed on states. 

Summary 

In summary, on behalf of the more than one million YWCA members and their families, 
I urge Members of this Sub-Committee to: 

•Maintain training as a separate set-aside for states; 

• Continue support of school-age child care; 

• Keep entitlements in Title FV-A child care programs and the “at-risk" child 

care program; 

• Increase resources to child care so that AFDC parents can work and so that 

low and moderate income parents can continue to work; and 

•Leave CACFP and Head Start as they have been since they 
were created. 


Taken together, the above recommendations provide a sound program to accompany the 
new enlarged child care block grant currently under discussion. 

I’d like to end this written testimony as I began, by inviting any or all of the members 
of this subcommittee to visit a YWCA to see programs building self-sufficiency in 
operation. 


Dr. Prema Mathai-Davis 
YWCA of the U.S.A 
726 Broadway 
New York, NY 10003 
212/614-2700 

February 7, 1995 
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SHAW ANNOinSCKS HEARING 

ON INCLUDING CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS IN CONTRACT 
WITH AMERICA PFRSONAl. WKSPONSIBILITY ACT 


Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today released additional details about a 
hearing he announced yesterday to discuss child support provisions that will be included in 
the welfare reform bill. The hearing will take place on Monday, February 6, 1995, in 
Room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office Building, beginning at 12:00 noon. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, the Subcommittee will not be 
able to accommodate requests to be heard other than from those who are invited. Those 
persons and organizations not scheduled for an oral appearance are encouraged to submit 
written statements for the record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND: 


The child support system in the United States is inadequate. Deadbeat parents first fail 
in their obligations to the child and also fail the taxpayers by forcing them, in many cases, to 
make up for their financial irresponsibility. A good child support enforcement system could 
substantially reduce reliance on Aid to Families with Dependent Children by single-parent 
families and would ensure that single parents living just above the poverty line would receive 
the child support they are due from deadbeat parents. 

The hearing will focus on how to dramatically increase the number of nonpaying 
parents who are located as well as how to increase the number of the paternities established. 
The discussion also will include how to increase the amount of child support that is paid by 
non-custodial parents. 

"Both parents must be held accountable," said Shaw. "It is unforgivable, it is wrong to 
walk out on a mother and child. It is even worse to do so and not adequately provide for 
them. Taxpayers shouldn’t have to pick up the lab for deadbeat parents. Our bill will be 
designed to fix this problem." 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS 


Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement by 
the close of business, Friday, February 10, 1995, to Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, 
Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1102 Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have their statements 
distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 additional 
copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Human Resources, room B-3 1 7 Rayburn 
House Office Building, at least one hour before the hearing begins. 
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Mr. Camp [presiding]. Good morning. The Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Human Resources is now in session. 

I have just a brief opening statement that I will make, then I 
will go to our first panel of colleagues. 

Today we conclude our hearings on welfare reform. By the end 
of the day, we will have conducted 7 days of hearings and heard 
from over 170 witnesses. The many hours we have spent in hear- 
ings and the large number of witnesses representing a large vari- 
ety of perspectives show the hig^ level of interest in welfare re- 
form. 

All of us have learned a great deal and as will be evident later 
this week, when we make our plan public, the testimony has had 
a major impact on Republican welfare reform proposals. 

The subject of today’s hearing is child support enforcement. Ac- 
cording to many experts, if we had a perfect system for establishing 
paternity, setting child support awards, and collecting support, we 
would collect about $48 billion per year. Yet only $14 billion is ac- 
tually collected. That is an immense gap of $34 billion between po- 
tential and reality. 

Behind the cold figure of $34 billion are a host of human issues 
that desperately need attention. Most important, several million 
American children are not getting the support they legally and 
morally deserve. As a result, many of them, especially those born 
out of wedlock, live in poverty. 

Another big issue behind the $34 billion gap is the fact that 
when parents who do not live with their children fail to pay sup- 
port, tne bill is often passed to the taxpayers. In fact, the child sup- 
port enforcement program is an attempt to do everything possible, 
both to make sure that children get the support they deserve and 
to protect taxpayers from irresponsible parents who fail to pay 
child support. 

For 20 years, the Federal Government and States have been try- 
ing to improve our child support performance. Despite the fact that 
government collections increase every year, the collections gap is 
still huge and welfare rolls continue to grow. 

Why can’t we do a better job? Toda/s distinguished witnesses 
should be able to help our subcommittee find an answer to this 
question. The witnesses represent Federal and State government, 
the Clinton administration. Members of Congress, Republicans and 
Democrats, private child support organizations, parent groups, 
family law lawyers, and legal organizations. 

I can assure the witnesses that the subcommittee will pay care- 
ful attention to their testimony. I hope the witnesses, the members 
of the subcommittee, and all parties interested in child support will 
recall the virtually nonpartisan nature of the child support debate. 
On two occasions in the past when Congress undertook major re- 
forms of child support, there was virtually unanimous support 
across the political spectrum for the provisions we enacted. 

As we now begin consideration of child support in the context of 
the highly partisan welfare reform debate, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Ar- 
cher have agreed to put child support in the welfare reform bill. 
But all of us should be careful to avoid the mistake of the past 2 
years, letting the highly charged welfare reform debate prevent 
Congress from passing good child support legislation. If the welfare 
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bill gets bogged down during its journey to passage, we should 
carefully consider removing child support for separate action on the 
floor of the House and Senate. 

After our panel of Members of ConCTess, we begin with Dr. David 
Ellwood representing the Clinton administration. I want to com- 
mend the administration and Dr. Ellwood in particular for their su- 
perb work on child support enforcement. The administration bill is 
serving as a blueprint for all of the other bills now before the Con- 
gress. 

Dr. Ellwood has done excellent work and the subcommittee looks 
forward to his testimony later. 

But joining us now, we have on our first panel the Honorable 
Marge Roukema of New Jersey, the Honorable Henry Hyde of Illi- 
nois, the Honorable Nancy Johnson of Connecticut, the Honorable 
Barbara Kennelly of Connecticut, and the Honorable Constance 
Morelia of Ma^land. I also expect the Honorable Nita M. Lowey 
of New York will be joining us later. 

By agreement, I understand Mrs. Kennelly will proceed. 

[The opening statement of Mr. Camp follows:] 
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Openiog Statement by Mr. Camp 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Hearing on Child Support Enforcement 
February 6, 1995 

Today we conclude our hearings on welfare reform. By the end of the day, we will 
have conducted seven days of bearings and beard from over 170 witnesses. The many hours 
we have spent in hearings and the large number of witnesses, representing a wide variety of 
perspectives, shows the high level of interest in welfare reform — it also shows the endurance 
of our members. All of us have learned a great deal, and as will be evident later this week 
when we make our plan public, the testimony has had a major impact on Republican welfare 
reform proposals. 

The subject of today's hearing is child support enforcement. If I could summarize the 
current status of this program in one word, the word would be "tantalizing". According to 
many experts, if we had a perfect system for establishing paternity, setting child support 
awards, and collecting support, we would collect about S4S billion per year. Yet only $14 
billion is actually collected. That's an immense gap of $34 billion between potential and 
reality. 


Behind the cold figure of $34 billion are a host of human issues that desperately need 
attention. Most im.portant, several million American children are not getting the support they 
legally and morally deserve. As a result, many of them, especially those bom out of wedlock, 
live in poverty. 

Another big issue behind the $34 billion gap is the fact that when parents who do not 
live with their children fail to pay support, the bill is often passed to taxpayers. In fact, the 
child suppon enforcement program is an attempt to do everything possible both to make sure 
that children gel the support they deserve and to protect taxpayers from irresponsible parents 
who fail to pay child support 

For 20 years, the federal government and the states have been trying to improve our 
child suppon performance. Despite the fact that government collections increase every year, 
the collections gap is still huge and welfare rolls continue to grow. Why can't we do a better 

job? 


Today’s distinguished witnesses should be able to help our Committee find an answer 
to this question. The witnesses represent federal and state government, the Clinton 
Administration, member of Congress, Republicans and Democrats, private child support 
organizations, parent groups, family law lawyers, and legal organizations. 1 can assure the 
witnesses that the Committee will pay carefiil attention to their testimony. 

I hope the witnesses, the members of this Subcommittee, and all parties interested in 
child support will recall the virtually nonpartisan nature of the child support debate. On the 
two occasions in the past when Congress under^k major reforms of child support, there was 
virtually unanimous support across the political spectrum for the provisions we enacted. 

As we now begin consideration of child support in the context of the highly partisan 
welfare reform debate, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Archer have agreed to put child support in the 
welfare reform bill. But all of us should be careful to avoid the mistake of the past two years 
" letting the highly charged welfare reform debate prevent Congress from passing good child 
support legislation. If the welfare reform bill gets bogged down during its journey to passage, 
we should carefully consider removing child siq>port for separate action on the Floor of the 
House and Senate. 

We begin our hearing today with Dr. David Ellwood, representing the Clinton 
Administration. At the risk of being accused of bipartisanship, I want to commend the 
Administration, and Dr. Ellwood in particular, for their superb work on child support 
enforcement. The Administration bill is serving as a blueprint for all the other bills now 
before the Congress. You have done excellent work. Dr. Ellwood, and the Committee looks 
forward to hearing your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Kennelly. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I will go first because I will 
then join you up on the panel. I 

Mr. Camp. I need some help up here. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I did want to appear with the witnesses today 
because it has been a long time interest of mine. I am just so 
pleased that Mr. Shaw and the subcommittee decided that it was 
a good idea to have a child support enforcement hearing. We at the 
witness table who have worked so hard on this bill appreciate it 
very much. 

Mr. Chairman, when parents evade their responsibility, children 
suffer, and as a result, taxpayers end up paying for those children. 
So to protect both children and taxpayers from the consequences of 
parents evading their responsibility, we need to improve our child 
support enforcement system. We need to send a clear and unmis- 
takable message that both parents must be involved in supporting 
their children. 

The five women you see before you have jointly introduced legis- 
lation that will clearly articulate this message by improving almost 
every aspect of child support enforcement. We are here to illustrate 
our strong support for the Child Support Responsibility Act, which 
is based on many of the recommenaations of the nonpartisan U.S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support of which I was a member 
along with Congresswoman Roukema. 

First I want to emphasize that this bill, H.R. 785, would greatly 
improve the tracking and enforcement of child support orders 
across State lines — so important. This is so important because 
interstate cases count for roughly one-third of all child support 
awards, but yield only 8 percent of the collections. We certainly can 
do better. 

To improve child support enforcement, H.R. 785 would require 
States to adopt a uniform law for complying with child support or- 
ders from other States. This would stop much of the confusion and 
delay that marks much of the current enforcement system. The bill 
would also set up a national registry to assist States in locating ab- 
sent parents. 

The registry would cross-reference a list of every new hire 
around the country with a catalog of every child support order. 
Once a match is made, the State or custodial parent can enforce 
direct wage holding on an absentee parent in another State. 

This bill would also initiate several other changes that would 
help enforce orders both in and out of each State. It would increase 
penalties for noncustodial parents who refuse to pay child support, 
including suspending business and driver’s licenses. 

The legislation would increase the Federal match to State child 
support agencies and change the incentive structure to emphasize 
performance instead of process, which we all understand has gotten 
completely out of control. 

Finally, the legislation would make it easier to modify the child 
support orders and to voluntarily establish paternity. I will put my 
whole testimony on the record, because I want the others to have 
their time. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I do once again emphasize the importance 
of having child support enforcement travel along the same fence 
track that welfare reform is on. There is no doubt in my mind and 
everybody else who has spent time on this subject that if child sup- 
port is collected, it means that somebody might be able to stay off 
welfare and if somebody is on welfare and the collection has taken 
place, they can get off welfare. 

So it is just terribly important that these two pieces of legislation 
move side by side. 

I thank you, Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

Hon. Marge Roukema. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARGE ROUKEMA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank my col- 
leagues. 

I am going to repeat for emphasis some of the statements that 
have already been made by both you, Mr. Chairman, as well as 
panel member Ms. Kennelly. Let me first make a very declarative 
statement which I think we all agree to but I must say it. Effective 
reform of interstate child support enforcement laws must be an es- 
sential component of any welfare reform bill that we send to the 
President. 

While Republicans and Democrats have different ideas about 
how to best reform the welfare system, we most readily agree that 
strong interstate child support enforcement must be part of any re- 
form plan. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Chairman. Effective enforcement 
reform is welfare prevention. I think the numbers prove that, and 
everyone here on this panel certainly will agree that nonsupport of 
children by their parents is one of the primary reasons why fami- 
lies fall on the welfare rolls to bemn with, and children who are 
deprived of the support to which they are entitled face a lifetime 
of economic, social, and emotional deprivation. It is a national dis- 
grace that our child support enforcement system continues to allow 
so many parents who can afford to pay for their children’s support 
to shirk their obligations. 

I won’t go into the statistics now, but I think they are compelling 
and they will be included in the record. But they are familiar to 
all of us. In fact, very importantlv. HHS has a report that found 
that a substantial increase in chila support enforcement could re- 
duce AFDC payments by 25 percent. 

Another report, of which we are not as familiar, but bears close 
scrutiny by this subcommittee, is one from Columbia University 
that concluded that up to 40 percent of welfare families could be 
removed if child support laws were enforced. 

Given the dire need for strong action, I am very pleased that 
House Speaker Ginmch is committed to making child support en- 
forcement reform a legislative priority and is expanding that prior- 
ity to this subcommittee’s legislation. 

I strongly support that commitment that we do pass a com- 

[ )rehensive welfare reform bill in the first 100 days. But I am de- 
ighted and most pleased that he and this subcommittee have rec- 
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ognized the need to expand it, the welfare reform bill, to include 
a component, a heavy component of child support enforcement. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, in your introduction you made some 
statement to the effect that it should be considered that if for any 
reason welfare reform were delayed, that we should move for a sep- 
arate track of action this year. I would urge that it be concluded, 
that we must move a separate action this year on enforcement. 

Now, Ms. Kennelly has gone into the nonpartisan U.S. Commis- 
sion’s Report on Interstate Child Support. I would submit for the 
record, Mr. Chairman, with unanimous consent, a summary of that 
Commission report. I think it would be helpful for you all to know. 

[A summary of the report is being retained in the committee’s 
files.] 

I must say that, above all, the report has confirmed my convic- 
tion of longstanding that an interstate child support system is only 
as good as its weakest link. Many States do a fine job but they are 
inhibited, and the system falls apart because of lack of complete 
reciprocity on the parts of the 50 States. So reciprocity is the key 
to this Commission report and is the key to any reform measure. 

The States must cooperate. As many of you know, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 195 this year. It is a compilation and advancement over 
H.R. 1600 from the last Congress. The legislation is designed to 
completely comply with the Interstate Commission’s policies. 

In addition, I am pleased to be working with the bipartisan ef- 
forts of Congresswomen Morelia, Johnson, Schroeder, and Ken- 
nelly, and I certainly endorse their legislation which was intro- 
duced last week. 

Among the most important and effective — some call it get tough, 
I call it tough-love reforms which are included in the report — I will 
limit my statement now to only one of those which I believe is es- 
sential, and it is in my legislation, and that is the requirement that 
the mother must cooperate at the time of birth in the hospital in 
establishing paternity. Of course we understand that she will not 
be 100 percent accurate. 

There are backup systems to improve the accuracy. But the co- 
operation is the essential key; and that if the woman does not co- 
operate, the mother does not cooperate, then cash payments will be 
foreclosed in the future. 

I think this is essential. I think it is not only essential in protec- 
tion of the children, but I think it is essential that we reconfirm 
the positions of family smd establish not only female but also male 
responsibility in the rearing of children. 

One more point I want to make, which I do not believe is in- 
cluded in some of the other legislation, but I strongly endorse it in 
my legislation, it is a recommendation of the Interstate Commis- 
sion, and that is to establish criminal penalties for willful violation. 
Criminal penalties that can range anywhere from $1,000 fine to 30 
days in jail or up to 6 months in jail for repeat offenders. 

The other issues, Mr. Chairman, such as withholding the driver’s 
licenses and occupational licenses, Ms. Kennelly has made that 
point. I would simply state, particularly to my Republican col- 
leagues, the experience of States like Maine that have been so ef- 
fective and so successful in instituting these reforms. I would say 
to my colleagues that if States are indeed the laboratories of de- 
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mocracy, that we are looking to them for, we should adapt their ef- 
fective reforms such as Maine has demonstrated in withholding 
driver’s licenses to serve a national constituency. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to answer any questions on fur- 
ther details of the proposal. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow;] 
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Statement of 

The Honorable Marge Roukema 


Before starting my testimony, I would first like to congratulate my 
distinguished colleague from Florida — Clay Shaw — on his well-deserved 
promotion to the chair of the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human 
Resources. Mr. Chairman, you’ve waited years for this exciting opportunity and 
we are all supremely confident that you are up to the task of leading the Committee 
during the 104th Congress. 

The people of the United States have given the Republican Party a historic 
opportunity to demonstrate our commitment to constructive change — a change to 
more effective and efficient governance. These hearings represent the first step in 
what is sure to be a long and difficult process of fulfilling this commitment. I, for 
one, welcome the challenge. 

WELFARE REFORM MUST INCLUDE CHILD SUPPORT REFORM 

Let me begin my testimony with a simple, declarative sentence: Effective 
reform of our interstate child support enforcement laws must be an integral 
component of any welfare reform plan that the 104th Congress sends to President 
Clinton. 

While Republicans and Democrats may have vastly different ideas about how 
best to reform our welfare system, most readily agree that strong interstate child 
su pport enforcement reform must be part of our reform plans. 

Make no mistake about it: effective child support enforcement reform is 
welfare prevention. Non-support of children by their parents is one of the 
primary reasons that so many families end up on the welfare rolls to begin 
with. 

Children who are deprived of the support to which they are entitled face a 
lifetime of economic, social and emotional deprivation. It’s a national disgrace that 
our child support enforcement system continues to allow so many parents who can 
afford to pay for their children’s support to shirk these obligations. 

The time has come for us to acknowledge that failure to pay court-ordered 
child support is not a "victimless crime". The children going without these 
payments are the first victims. But American taxpayers are the ultimate victim, 
when they have to pick up the welfare tab for the deadbeat parents who evade their 
financial obligations. 

Here are just a few of the key statistics: 

* 23 million children are owed more than $34 billion in support payments; 

* 5.4 million families never collect a dime of legal child support; 

* The default rate for car loans is about 3%, while the default rate on child 

support payments is almost 50%!; 

* Various studies have found that better enforcement of child support would 

SUBSTANTIALLY reduce welfare spending. An HHS report found that a 
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"substantial" increase in child support enforcement could reduce federal AFDC 

payments by 25%, while a Columbia University study concluded that up to 

40% of welfare families could be removed with better enforcement of child 

support laws; 

CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT REFORM IS A PRIORITY IN 1995 

Given the dire need for strong action, 1 am very, very pleased to see that new 
House leadership, both Speaker Gingrich and Majority Leader Armey, are 
committed to making child support enforcement reform legislation a priority on our 
legislation agenda by moving comprehensive welfare reform legislation, with a 
child support enforcement reform component, to the floor of the U.S. Hou se 
of Representatives within our first 100 Davs of session . 

I am committed to doing everything I can to help ensure that this happens -- 
all too frequently in the past. Congressional action on child support enforcement 
legislation has been promised but not delivered. We can't afford to delay any 
more. This time, we must act, and sooner rather than later. 

U.S. COMMISSION ON INTERSTATE CHILD SUPPORT: 

I have long been a leading voice in this debate, on both the Child Suppon 
Enforcement Amendments of 1984, and the Family Support Act of 1988. Along 
with my colleague Mrs. Kermelly, and Senator Bill Bradley, I served as a member 
of the U.S, Commission on Interstate Child Support Enforcement. 

As we examine the various aspects of this complex issue, it may be useful to 
provide some background as to the nature, and membership of the Commission and 
its major recommendations. 

The Commission was composed of experts in all areas of child support 
enforcement: family law judges and attorneys, state and local officials, 
caseworkers, and of course, parents and child support advocates. Our Commission 
was charged with a comprehensive review and report of recommendations for 
reform of our interstate child support system, which was completed in August of 
1992. 

Perhaps the most important fact revealed in the Commission’s report was that 
our interstate child support system is only as good as its weakest link. States that 
have made child support a priority, and adopted aggressive reforms, are penalized 
by those states which have failed to reciprocate. 

Or, as one of my county sheriffs told me, we will never be able to get parents 
to meet their child support obligations when they can "skip across" the Delaware 
or Hudson river into a neighboring state (PA or NY) to avoid payment. 

That is precisely why we need comprehensive federal reform of our child 
support system — to ensure that all states come up to the HIGHEST common 
denominator, not sink to the LOWEST common denominator as has happened all 
to frequently in the past. 

At the same time, the Commission concluded that our current state-based 
system should be maintained, albeit with significant federal reforms. The 
Commission studied the idea of "federalizing" child support enforcement and 
collection, and ultimately concluded that maintaining a state-based structure was the 
preferred course of action. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT REFORMS 

As many members of the Subcommittee know, I have re-introduced my own 
child support enforcement reform package in this Congress as H.R. 195, which is 
essentially the same measure as H.R. 1600 from the 103rd Congress. This 
legislation is designed to enact the Interstate Commission’s major 
recommendations. For the Committee’s review, I have attached to my formal 
testimony a 1-page summary of this legislation. 

In addition, I have continued to work with a bi-partisan collection of 
Congresswomen (including Connie Morelia, Nancy Johnson, Pat Schroeder, 

Barbara Kennelley) in revising the Caucus on Women’s Issues omnibus child 
support bill, which was Just introduced last week as H.R. 785. 

Among the most important and effective "get tough" reforms that I have 
endorsed, included in the legislation that I have written and supported, and which 
must be included in legislation that the 104th Congress approves are: 

Enhanced Hospital-based Paternity Establishment Programs: 

Although the Clinton tax package of 1993 contained language mandating 
comprehensive hospital-based paternity establishment programs, we need to take 
further action. Current law requires AFDC mothers to cooperate with the state in 
its efforts to establish paternity in order to be eligible for benefits. Yet, all too 
frequently uncooperative mothers are not sanctioned. 

We must put some real teeth into this law so that mothers understand the basic 
choice they are faced with: cooperate in order to establish paternity and protect 
your eligibility, or refuse to cooperate and accept the consequences of that choice. 

Establishing paternity establishes a potential for future financial support; but, 
most importantly, it re-establishes a code of conduct that fixes responsibility on the 
male, as well as the female, in the rearing of children — Reconfirming these 
principles are essential to restoring respect for the family unit in our society. 

Require States to Criminalize Failure to Pay Child Support 

States must make it a crime to willfully fail to pay child support, and provide 
criminal penalties for ’deadbeat parents’. The federal government has wisely 
adopted federal criminal penalties for those who cross interstate lines to avoid child 
support. States should be held to the same standard, and use criminal penalties for 
those who choose to ignore their legal, financial and moral obligations. 

Withhold Drivers’ & Occupational Licenses for Deadbeat Parents 

In our efforts to address some of the important gaps in our present system, all 
States need to withhold drivers’ and occupational licenses from "deadbeat parents". 
This has already shown very promising results in a few select states which have 
adopted this innovative reform. 

For example, the State of Maine reports that in the first year of its program, 
more than $1 1 million in back child support were collected under these sanctions. 
By applying such proven methods on a federal level, we can ensure that all States 
rise to the level of the best, rather than sink to the worst. 

Increase Credit Reporting Efforts and Wage Garnishment 
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We need to increases the use of credit reporting and wage garnishment, as 
well as require uniform, national subpoenas to simplify burdensome paperwork 
requirements. We must improve and expand the national reporting of all support 
orders, and the computer data base of outstanding child support obligations. 

The importance of the federal parent locator network cannot be understated. 

In fact, my own State of New Jersey, is using its computerized database of 
automobile registration to take aggressive action against auto scofflaws, intercepting 
tax refunds and garnishing paychecks. Frankly, if we can find the resources and 
find a way to crack down on automobile fines, I would hope we would find the 
same resources to help parents get their court-ordered child support! 

In the past we have been told that problems in child support collection are a 
function of overwhelming caseloads and limited resources. Well, if we can find a 
way to put a lien on someone’s house for a parking ticket, we ought to be able to 
use the same sanctions when they fail to pay child support. 

Improving the federal data network on child support arrearage gives us the 
tool to put these tax intercepts, rebate refunds, and property liens to their fullest 
use! 

Allow States to Serve Child Support Orders on Out-of-State Employers 

We must change the law to definitively allow States to serve child support 
orders on out-of-state employers. This was clearly the intent of Congress when we 
adopted mandatory wage withholding for new child support orders. Unfortunately, 
the various levels of state bureacracy still make wage withholding unnecessarily 
complex and cumbersome. 

We must streamlines this process, and removes levels of bureaucracy from the 
child support collection process in order to allow wage withholding to work simply 
and effectively. As the U.S. Commission noted, this "direct service" is one of 
the most successful methods of child support enforcement available, with success 
rates of 80% and more when used. 

Prohibit the Federal Government from Aiding & Abetting Deadbeat Parents 

Finally, we must adopt a pioneering reform that addresses the role of the 
federal government as an employer. We should prohibit the federal government 
from employing, paying benefits, or making loans to "deadbeat" parents! 

We need to prohibit the federal government from "aiding and abetting" 
deadbeat parents who have failed to make court-ordered payments. The federal 
government should refrain from providing assistance to a "deadbeat parent" who 
owes more than $1,000 in back child support, and is making no court-arranged 
effort to repay the arrearage. 

That we would refuse to subsidize the behavior of deadbeats would seem 
simple logic. Unfortunately, under current law, no such arrangement exists. 
Without such a safeguard, the government can and will continue to provide 
financial assistance and loans to a parent, without corresponding responsibility for 
court-ordered payment. 

Our colleague from Florida, Mike Bilirakis, has been a real leader in this 
aspect of the child support enforcement reform debate. Last year, he authored an 
amendment to the Small Business Administration authorization bill that precluded 
individials from getting SBA benefits if they were delinquent in their child support. 
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He has continued to show strong leadership in this respect by introducing 
legislation this year, H.R. 104, which would broadly prohibit deadbeat parents 
from receiving any benefits from the federal government. I commend 
Congressman Bilirakis for his hard work and diligence in this matter. 

Eistablish a National Child Support Withholding Form for New Employees 

One final point: as of January 1, 1994, all new child support orders are being 
delivered through employer-based wage withholding. We should create a national 
child support "withholding form" for new hires, and improve the computerized 
federal database for tracking child support orders. In short, our system makes 
employers a pivotal part of the child support collection process — it is only right 
that the federal government, in its role as employer to millions, meet its 
responsibilities in this important area just as private employers must now do. 

In closing, I want to express my willingness to work with the entire 
Subcommittee, as well as Connie Morelia, Nancy Johnson, Henry Hyde, Mike 
Bilirakis, and any interested members in forging the best possible child support 
enforcement reforms possible. 

With that said. I’ll conclude my statement. Again, I thank Chairman Shaw 
and the Subcommittee for providing me with this opportunity to testify on this 
topic. At this point in time, I’d be more than happy to answer any questions that 
the Subcommittee’s members might have. 
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H.R. 195, INTERSTATE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT ACT 
Sponsored by 

Congresswoman Marge Roukema 

Comprehensive legislation implementing the recommendations of the U.S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support Enforcement. 

Key provisions: 


* Requires new paternity establishment initiatives, including mandatory hospital-based 
paternity programs. 

* Simplifies paternity establishment process, and, in contested paternity, shifts the burden 
of proof to a father who has already acknowledged paternity. 

* Definitively authorizes "direct service" — the procedure by which a parent owed child 
support can have the "deadbeat" spouse’s wages garnished. When direct service is 
used, success rates can be as high as 80%. 

* Requires States to criminalize willful failure to pay child support, and utilizes civil and 
criminal penalties on "deadbeats". 

* Improved location of non-custodial parents and support order establishment. Creates a 
new line on the federal W-4 for every new employee to indicate child support 
obligations. 

* Improves and updates the national computer network connecting state child support 
offices. Expands data bases to include the National Criminal Information Center 
(NCIC), quarterly IRS estimated tax reports; state motor vehicle registration; state 
bureau of corrections; occupational and professional licensing departments; public utility 
companies and credit reporting agencies. 

* Withholds of drivers’ and occupational licenses from "deadbeat parents" who owe back 
child support. This gets to the problem of wage garnishment for the self-employed. 

* Increases use of credit reporting and garnishment. 

* Creates uniform, national subpoenas to simplily burdensome paperwork requirements. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you. Thank you very much, and we will have 
our questions at the end of everyone’s testimony. 

Mrs. Roukema. I also ask that my fiill statement be included in 
the record. 

Mr. Camp. So ordered. Everyone’s full statements will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

The Honorable Henry Hyde of Illinois. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY J. HYDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the distinguished 
members of this subcommittee. 

I am very pleased to have the opportunily to testify today, and 
I will speak in advocacy of legislation which I have introduced with 
Representative Lynn Woolsey, H.R. 801, the Uniform Child Sup- 
port Enforcement Act of 1995. 

We must recognize the link between welfare rolls and the sorry 
state of child support enforcement. Too many single mothers and 
their children must go on welfare out of sheer desperation after 
failing to receive support payments. 

The result: The poverty rate for families headed by single moth- 
ers is 32 percent. If we can increase the rate of child support collec- 
tion, we can help these women and their children, at the same time 
easing the welfare burden on our States. 

It is a fact that the present child support collection system is a 
colossal failure. The States establish and enforce support and the 
Federal Government pays two-thirds of their costs. But while the 
States in 1993 collected $8.9 billion in child support payments, this 
represents a mere $3.98 in collections for every $1 of administra- 
tive expense. In a report card issued by this subcommittee. State 
child support collection agencies received an average grade of 
D-plus. Half of the children owed money never receive all that they 
are entitled to. 

We need to federalize support enforcement. The Uniform Child 
Support Enforcement Act has us take this step by putting the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in charge of child support enforcement na- 
tionwide. 

The IRS is the one governmental agency that has the reputation 
and the statutory resources needed to make good on this country’s 
promise to custodial parents that they will get their child support 
and at an affordable cost to us all. 

Congress has enacted a broad scheme of penalties to enforce the 
tax laws, embracing both civil and criminal sanctions, interest, 
fines, and prison. I want the IRS to use these resources to enforce 
support orders. Present difficulties with the interstate enforcement 
of child support orders would be eliminated with a stroke of the 
pen. It would make no difference whatsoever to the IRS where a 
delinquent parent lives. No longer would custodial parents have to 
wait years while court systems in two different States or more co- 
ordinate their actions. No longer would delinquent parents be able 
to move from State to State to perpetually frustrate enforcement 
efforts. With heavy interest and penally charges, it will no longer 
be to a noncustodial parent’s benefit to delay or withhold payment 
of child support. 
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The Uniform Child Support Enforcement Act would make paying 
child support indistinguishable from pa 3 dng taxes. 

There are only two things in life that are sure: death and taxes. 
I would like to make child support a third one there. 

Think of what a statement this would make. We as a nation 
would go on record as believing that the duty of support owed to 
one’s children is as important as the duty owed to pay taxes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

The Honorable Nancy Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My testimony probably has more to do with the future of poverty 
in .America than anything we are going to be talking about in the 
coming years. We will be testifying on a variety of aspects of H.R. 
785, the bill introduced by a group of Members from tne Congress- 
women’s Caucus, including Congresswomen Roukema and Ken- 
nelly, both of whom served on the Commission. But there are a few 
aspects of it that I want to point out. 

First, we feel very strongly that a uniform State-based system is 
essential to improve the terribly low rate of child support collec- 
tions in this country. We have taken the recommendations of the 
Interstate Child Support Commission along with the best State 
practices to create a bill that is tough but fair. 

It is important to mention that tne Child Support Responsibility 
Act focuses on preventing child support orders from falling into ar- 
rears in the first place, not just on collecting from nonpaying par- 
ents. 

Clearly this is the most economical and commonsense way to go 
about putting together an effective system. The system of uniform 
laws and interacting databases set up by our bill is designed to 
maximize the amount of money that is collected on time. 

Although Congresswoman Morelia will speak in more detail 
about the databases our bill sets up, there is one area I want to 
mention specifically; employer involvement in the location of 
noncustodial parents and collection of support. 

Clearly one thing our subcommittee must look at as we move 
child support legislation forward is the potential burden it places 
on employers. Under current law employers must withhold child 
support from employers’ paychecks unless both parents opt out of 
that system. H.R. 785 requires employers to do just one more sim- 
ple task: to send a copy of the new employee’s W-4 form to a Fed- 
eral data bank. 'The employer does not have to fill out a separate 
form, send it to multiple places, ask probing questions to the em- 
ployee, or anything else. In this way the combination of databases 
established in our bill will match up parents who aren’t paying 
their child support with new hire information, and will relay that 
information back to the States, who will then bemn enforcement 
proceedings. The burden on the employer is minimm. Nothing more 
than mailing an already filled-out form. This system protects the 
privacy of employees who have opted out of income withholding 
since their employer would never be notified of their child support 
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order, and at the same time, those who are having their child sup- 
port withheld will be matched with the correct terms and condi- 
tions as spelled out in the support order. 

Furthermore, our bill centralizes collections and distributions for 
those families using the income withholding system. Under current 
law. States can choose to centralize this process at the State level 
or they can do it at the local level. 

Employers Tace a burden in States where every income withhold- 
ing order gets sent to a different location. For example, in a county- 
based system, an employer may have to send child support with- 
held to the appropriate county courthouse. Employers would have 
to keep track of whose withholding gets sent where, and whether 
that location changes if someone moves or the order is modified. 

Imagine an employer in New York tndng to keep track of the 
correct county address of their employer^ withholding orders. Our 
bill simplifies current law and is business friendly by sending col- 
lections to one place in each State. 

States that nave a centralized distribution scheme have had 
greater success in getting the money to custodial parents. Massa- 
chusetts uses this model and has one of the most effective child 
support enforcement systems in the Nation. In addition, centraliza- 
tion combined with new hire reporting helps find noncustodial par- 
ents and get the correct amounts withheld. 

Washington State has a centralized registry and W-^ reporting. 
They are able to promptly match new hires with outstanding sup- 
port orders. As of 1992, they have the third best rate of locating 
absent parents in the country, up from 20th less than 10 years ear- 
lier. 

Regarding paternity establishment, our bill makes improvements 
in the voluntary paternity establishment process. H.R. 785 states 
that when parents sign a voluntary acknowled^ent of paternity 
after being told of their rights and responsibilities, that signature 
becomes a final judgment or paternity in 60 days. 

In' view of the time I won’t go into the details, but our bill sim- 
plifies and streamlines the wide variety of processes in the States 
and in so doing will encourage more men to step forward and es- 
tablish paternity. 

Nothing could be more important. Of the children bom to par- 
ents out of wedlock, only 25 percent ever get paternity established. 
Of the AFDC children, it is only 8 percent. When you consider that 
the most babies are bom to teenagers who are over 20, the great 
majority are over 20, they are not nigh school boys, they are men 
over 20, it is an outrage that we are collecting from only 8 percent 
and we are identifying only 8 percent. 

Only with this kind of systemic change are we going to be able 
to change those figures and do something about the kids in Amer- 
ica and the poverty that so many of them live in. 

I am pleased we have modified the review and adjustment proc- 
ess for support orders. I will submit my testimony and talk with 
you about that later. Finally, changes in the incentive payment 
stmcture so that the payment stmcture will be performance-based 
are very important to the success of this program. 

I thank you for your patience, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:! 
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TBSTZNONY BBPOM TU WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN EE80URCB8 
REPRESBNTATZVB NANCY L. JOHNSON 
PBBRUAHY S, 199S 


MR. CHAIRMAN, THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY BEFORE YOUR 
SUBCOMMITTEE THIS AFTERNOON. I AM PLEASED TO SPEAK IN FAVOR OF THE CHILD SUPPORT 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT, H.R. 785, WHICH I INTRODUCED LAST WEEK WITH OONORESSWOHEN 
ROUKEHA, KENNELLY, HORELLA, LOWEY, AND 15 OTHER COLLEAGUES FROM THE CAUCUS FOR 
WOMEN'S ISSUES. 

NY COLLEAGUES AND I WILL BE TESTIFYING ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THIS BILL, AS 
WELL AS WHY WE FEEL STRONGLY THAT A UNIFORM, STATE-BASED SYSTEM IS ESSENTIAL TO 
IMPROVE THE TERRIBLY LOW RATE OF CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS IN THIS COUNTRY. WE 
HAVE TAKEN THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTERSTATE CHILD SUPPORT COMMISSION ALONG 
WITH BEST STATE PRACTICES TO CREATE A BILL THAT IS TOUCH BUT FAIR. I FIRMLY 
BELIEVE THAT WE CANNOT REFORM OUR WELFARE SYSTEM WITHOUT TAKING A CAREFUL LOOK AT 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NON-CUSTODIAL PARENTS AS WELL. 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO MENTION THAT THE CHILD SUPPORT RESPONSIBILITY ACT FOCUSES 
ON PREVENTING CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS FROM FALLING INTO ARREARS IN THE FIRST PLACE, 
NOT JUST ON COLLECTING FROM NONPAYING PARENTS. CLEARLY, THIS IS THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL AND COMMON SENSE WAY TO GO ABOUT PUTTING TOGETHER AN EFFECTIVE SYSTEM. 
THE SYSTEM OF UNIFORM LAWS AND INTERACTING DATABASES SET OP BY OUR BILL IS 
DESIGNED TO MAXIMIZE THE AMOUNT OF HONEY THAT IS COLLECTED ON TIME. 

ALTHOUGH CONGRESSWOMAN HORELLA WILL SPEAK TO YOU IN MORE DETAIL ABOUT THE 
DATABASES OUR BILL SETS UP, THERE IS ONE AREA THAT I WANT TO MENTION SPECIFICALLY: 
EMPLOYER INVOLVEMENT IN THE LOCATION OF NONCUSTODIAL PARENTS AND COLLECTION OF 
SUPPORT. 

CLEARLY, ONE THING OUR COMMITTEE MUST LOOK AT AS WE HOVE CHILD SUPPORT 
LEGISLATION FORWARD IS THE POTENTIAL BURDEN PLACED ON EMPLOYERS. AS YOU KNOW, 
UNDER CURRENT LAW, EMPLOYERS MUST WITHHOLD CHILD SUPPORT FROM EMPLOYEES' PAYCHECKS 
UNLESS BOTH PARENTS OPT OUT OF THAT SYSTEM. H.R. 785 REQUIRES EMPLOYERS TO DO 
JUST ONE MORE SIMPLE TASK: TO SEND A COPY OF NEW EMPLOYEES' W-4 FORM TO A FEDERAL 
DATABANK. THE EMPLOYER DOES HfiX HAVE TO PILL OUT A SEPARATE FORM, SEND IT TO 
MULTIPLE PLACES, ASK PROBING QUESTIONS TO THE EMPLOYEE, OR ANYTHING ELSE. IN THIS 
WAY, THE COMBINATION OF DATABASES ESTABLISHED IN OUR BILL WILL NATCH UP PARENTS 
WHO AREN'T PAYING THEIR CHILD SUPPORT WITH -NEW HIRE" INFORMATION, AND WILL RELAY 
THAT INFORMATION BACK TO THE STATES, WHO WILL THEN BEGIN ENFORCEMENT PROCEEDINGS. 
THE BURDEN ON THE EMPLOYER IS MINIMAL, NOTHING MORE THAN MAILING AN ALREADY 
FILLED-OUT FORM. 

THIS SYSTEM PROTECTS THE PRIVACY OF EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE OPTED OUT OF INCOME 
WITHHOLDING, SINCE THEIR EMPLOYER WOULD NEVER BE NOTIFIED OF THEIR CHILD SUPPORT 
ORDER. AND, AT THE SANE TIME, THOSE WHO ARE HAVING THEIR CHILD SUPPORT WITHHELD 
WILL BE MATCHED WITH THE CORRECT TERMS AND CONDITIONS AS SPELLED OUT IN THE 
SUPPORT ORDER. 

FURTHERMORE, OUR BILL CENTRALIZES COLLECTIONS AND DISTRIBUTIONS FOR THOSE 
FAMILIES USING THE INCOME WITHHOLDING SYSTEM. UNDER CURRENT LAW, STATES CAN 
CHOOSE TO CENTRALIZE THIS PROCESS AT THE STATE LEVEL, OR THEY CAN DO IT AT A LOCAL 
LEVEL. EMPLOYERS PACE A BURDEN IN STATES WHERE EVERY INCOME WITHBOLOINO ORDER 
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OETS SINT TO A DirfEREMT LOCATION. FOR EXAMPLE, IN A OOUNTY-BASBO ETETBC, AM 
BKPLOYIR MAY HAVE TO SENS CHILD SUPPORT WITHHELD TO THE APPROPRIATE CO UM TY 
COURTHOUSE. EMPLOYERS WOULD HAVE TO KEEP TRACK OP WHOSE WITHHOLDIHO OETS SENT 
WHERE, AND WHETHER THAT LOCATION CHANGES OR NOT IF SOMEONE MOVES OR THE ORDER IS 
MODIFIED. IMAGINE AN EMPLOYER IN NEW YORK TRYING TO KEEP TRACK OF THE CORRECT 
COUNTY ADDRESSES IN CALIFORNIA, TEXAS AND FLORIDA FOR THEIR EMPLOYEES* WITHHOLDING 
ORDERS. OUR BILL SIMPLIFIES CURRENT LAW AND IS BUSINESS-PRIBNDLY BY SENDING 
COLLECTIONS TO ONE PLACE IN EACH STATE. 

STATES THAT USE A CENTRALISED DISTRIBUTION SCHEME RAVE RAD GREATER SUCCESS IN 
GETTING THE MONEY TO CUSTODIAL PARENTS. MASSACHUSETTS USES THIS MODEL AND HAS ONE 
OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE CHILD SUPPORT ENPORCSKSNT SYSTEMS IN THE MATIOM. IN 
ADDITION, CENTRALISATION COMBINED WITH NEW HIRE REPORTING, HELPS FIND HONCUSTOOIAL 
PARENTS AND GET THE CORRECT AMOUNTS WITHHELD. WASHINGTON STATE HAS A CSHTRALIIID. 
REGISTRY AND W-4 REPORTING. THEY ARB ABLE TO PROMPTLY MATCH NEW HIRES WITH 
OUTSTANDING SUPPORT ORDERS, AND AS OP 1992, HAVE THE THIRD BEST RATE OF LOCATING 
ABSENT PARENTS IN THE COUNTRY, UP PROM 20TH LESS THAN 10 YEARS EARLIER. 

REGARDING PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT, OUR BILL HAKES IMPROVEMENTS TO THE 
VOLUNTARY PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT PROCESS. H.R. 765 STATES THAT WHEN PARENTS SIGN 
A VOLUNTARY ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OP PATERNITY, AFTER BEING TOLD OP THEIR RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES, THAT SIGNATURE BECOMES A PINAL JUDGEMENT OF PATERNITY IN 60 
DAYS. THE ONLY WAYS THAT THE PINAL JUDGEMENT CAN BE CHALLENGED ARB IN CASES OF 
FRAUD, DURESS, OR MATERIAL MISTAKE OF PACT. IN OTHER WORDS, IP A GENETIC TEST 
PROVES THAT A HAN IS NOT THE FATHER, THE PINAL JUDGEMENT RULING COULD BE 
OVERTURNED. THIS SIMPLIFIES AND STREAMLINES THE HIDE VARIETY OP PROCESSES IN THE 
STATES, AND IN DOING SO, WILL HOPEFULLY ENCOURAGE MORE MSN TO STEP FORWARD AND 
ESTABLISH PATERNITY. 

X AM PLEASED THAT WB*VB MOOIPIBO THE REVIEW AND ADJUSTMENT PROCESS POR 
SUPPORT ORDERS. UNDER CURRENT LAN, STATES ARE REQUIRED TO REVIEW EVERY AFDC CASE 
EVERY THREE YEARS, REGARDLESS OF WHETHER CIRCUMSTANCES HAVE CHANGED, AND AT THE 
PARENT'S REQUEST FOR ALL OTHER IV-0 CASES, WITH CUMBERSOME NOTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS. IN CONTRAST, H.R. 78S REQUIRES PARENTS TO EXCHANGE FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION ANNUALLY, IN ORDER TO DETERMINE WHETHER CIRCUMSTANCES HAVE CHANGED 
THAT WOULD WARRANT A CHANGE IN THE SUPPORT ORDER. THE BILL ALLOWS PARENTS TO 
MODIFY ORDERS EVERY THREE YEARS IF THEY REQUEST A MODIFICATION, OR MORE FREQUENTLY 
IP THERE HAS BEEN A SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE IN CIRCUMSTANCES. SO, THIS PROVI8ION WILL 
FREE UP STATE ZV-D WORKERS TO FOCUS ON THOSE CASES WHERE MODIFICATIONS HAVE BEEN 
ASKED FOR. 

FINALLY, H.R. 785 CHANGES THE INCENTIVE PAYMENT STRUCTURE TO ONE THAT IS 
PERFORMANCE-BASED. CURRENTLY, INCENTIVES ARE AWARDED TO STATES BASED ON PROCESS- 
BASED COMPLIANCE. THIS BILL REWARDS STATES THAT SUCCEED IN THEIR MISSIONS — TO 
ESTABLISH PATERNITIES FOR CHILDREN BORN OUT-OF-WEDLOCK, AND TO INCREASE OVERALL 
COLLECTIONS AND COMPLIANCE. 

I HAVE HIGHLIGHTED JUST A FEW OP THE COMPONENTS OF THE CHILD SUPPORT 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT POR YOU TODAY, BUT I WELCOME ANY QUESTIONS THAT YOU HAY HAVE ON 
ANY OTHER ASPECT OF OUR BILL, OR ABOUT WHY WE HAVE CHOSEN THE APPROACH NB DIO. 
THANK YOU. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

The Honorable Constance Morelia. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CONSTANCE A. MO RELLA, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

MARYLAND 

Mrs. Morelia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished 
members of this very important subcommittee. 

I am really very honored to be able to offer testimony this morn- 
ing, and I want to thank this subcommittee for its leadership on 
one of the most pressing social issues of our day: the widespread 
weaknesses in our Nation’s child support enforcement system. By 
conducting this hearing, and more importantly, by expediting child 
support enforcement within the context of welfare reform, this sub- 
committee has demonstrated keen understanding of a basic truth 
about welfare, and that is that when deadbeat parents fail to pay, 
taxpayers pick up the tab and our children pay the price. 

As a Republican cochair of the Congressional Caucus for Wom- 
en’s Issues, I am here to urge your serious consideration of the 
Child Support Responsibility Act of 1995, H.R. 785, which is, as 
has been mentioned, bipartisan legislation developed by Members 
of the Caucus under the leadership of our colleagues, Nancy John- 
son, Barbara Kennelly, Marge Roukema, and cosponsored by more 
than three women Members of Congress, including a member of 
this subcommittee, Jennifer Dunn, whose State of Washington has 
taken the lead, as has been mentioned, in child support enforce- 
ment. 

I want to also mention that my colleague Nita Lowey couldn’t be 
with us today because she is detained in New York. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all aware of the statistics about deadbeat 
parents. We know, for example, that while our national default 
rate on car payments is only 3 percent, our default rate on child 
support payments is 39 percent and growing. 

But rather than relaying the statistics, I would like to share with 
you a personal case that recently came to my attention, one that 
illustrates in practical terms the failures of our system and which 
will, I believe, highlight the strengths of this legislation that we 
have before us today. 

Before I mention my constituent as the example, I would like to 
point out, you have a very able staff person, Ron Haskins, who is 
a constituent and a former member of the Montgomery County 
Maryland Childcare Commission, who understands the problems of 
child support that we faced in my jurisdiction. 

Renee is one of my constituents, a college-educated commissioned 
officer of the Public Health Service. Her marriage collapsed 11 
years ago when her husband began to beat her. She secured a re- 
straining order and left him, gaining custody of her two children, 
ages two and three. Her husband was ordered to pay a total of 
$200 a month for the two toddlers, a very modest order with which 
he complied for 6 months, and then he stopped paying. 

Her husband continued to avoid paying child support when she 
lost her job, so she had to turn to the only financial support she 
could get: welfare. But anxious to get off AFDC, she went to her 
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county child support office and asked for help in getting her hus- 
band to pay the support he legally owed, now $300 a month. 

It was a straightforward case. She provided her husband’s Social 
Security number, address, even information about where he 
worked. Several months and caseworkers later, however, in spite of 
the substantial information they had been given, the county still 
had not contacted Renee’s husband. She then moved to a neighbor- 
ing county so she could m back to school. That meant, in Califor- 
nia, where she lived at that time and which operates on a county 
by county rather than a centralized State-based child support sys- 
tem, that meant opening up a whole new case file, registering her 
order with the court in the new county, explaining again her situa- 
tion to a new set of caseworkers. 

Again, in spite of the substantial information they had been 
given, it still took the agency 6 months to make contact with her 
ex-husband. But unlike the child support agency, he wasted no 
time in responding. He picked up and he moved to Louisiana. 

Sometime later, after negotiating with child support officials in 
both her State and now in his, B^nee again caught up with her 
husband and by this time he had left the work force entirely tmd 
was collecting workmen’s compensation. 

What did this mean for her? It meant that there were now no 
wages on which to legally enforce the child support order. Case 
closed. 

Today, 11 years after the breakup of her marriage, with one of 
her toddlers now in high school and the other in junior high, Renee 
still collects no support from her ex-husband, and she knows that 
she probably never will. 

So what does this case tell us about the way we must reform our 
child support enforcement system? 

First of all, it tells us that we must have centralized information 
registries at the State level so that information can be readily 
available rather than regurgitated when a parent moves within a 
State or to another one. The Child Support Responsibility Act does 
just that. 

Second, Renee’s case illustrates that the problem with our cur- 
rent child support system is not so much a criminal one as a 
Ic^stical one. Nonpayment of child support is already a criminal 
offense in virtually every State in the Union, and thanks to the ef- 
forts of Chairman Hyde, crossing State borders in an effort to 
evade child support is a felony. But in Renee’s case, as in so many 
others, child support agencies drag their feet not because they don’t 
have the power of the law behind them. But on the contrary, they 
do; but because they find the logistical hurdles overwhelming, they 
have few if any central registries etgainst which to check a support 
order, no national directory of new hires with which to find out 
where the deadbeat parent is working. 'They don’t even have a 
clear idea of which State has jurisdiction over the cases pending 
before them. 

This bill before you addresses all of the issues, and with mini- 
mum bureaucratic involvement. It creates a national registiy for all 
new child support orders so States can easily keep track of the or- 
ders nationwide. 
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In the case of Renee, officials in Louisiana would have been able 
to determine immediate^ that her ex-husband had a child support 
order delinquent in California. 

Also, a directory of new hires so the States can determine where 
the deadbeat parents are working, which means that California 
would then have been able to determine it immediately. 

Also, the legislation clears up that jurisdictional battle between 
States by stipulating the adoption of the Uniform Interstate Family 
Support Act, that model law would prevail. In that case, in Renee's 
case, that would have prevented California and Louisiana from 
wasting time wrangling over whose responsibility it is. 

Finally, and I have more in my examples here which you will 
have on your record and have before you, it also states in that bill 
that the child support would include workmen’s compensation. Fed- 
eral salaries and pensions, as well as other instruments. 

So deadbeat parents under that legislation would not be able to 
hide behind alternative income sources to evade child support pay- 
ments. 

It also builds on the current State-based enforcement system in 
keeping with the right of States to govern issues directly dealing 
with family law. 

So, Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcommittee, I respect- 
fully submit to you the need to be able to resolve this problem for 
child support enforcement. I would be glad to answer questions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. Thank you veiy much. 

Mr. English may inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank the panelists for taking the time to come 
before us. Your statements have been powerful and persuasive. 

We have often heard that the current Federal system for provid- 
ing payments to States is ineffective. Does your bill contain a new 
incentive system, and if so, can you please describe it and give us 
a sense of how you think it will improve the current system? 

Mrs. Morella. It does 

Mr. Johnson. In the bill that a number of us have sponsored, it 
takes the old incentive-based process that was based on paperwork 
and process, and turns it into a performance-based, incentive-based 
pa)rment system, so that your effectiveness drives your reimburse- 
ments. 

Mrs. Morella. May I comment on that also? Because that is ab- 
solutely true. It fundamentally alters the incentives in the current 
system because it rewards States not on process-based criteria as 
is currently the case, but based on results. 

So in other words, rather than evaluating State agencies on their 
procedures, for example, how many cases did you open up, how 
many caseworkers do you have now working on it, the bill rewards 
them on their successes; how many delinquent parents did you col- 
lect from successfully. 

If this legislation had been in effect, child support agencies would 
have a financial incentive to have collected the child support. So it 
does. Thank you for asking. 

Mr. Hyde. If I may, in 1992 State child support agencies spent 
$1.32 billion on enforcement of child support orders and distribu- 
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tion of moneys to custodial parents. The Federal Government now 
reimburses the States at least 66 percent of these costs. My bill 
would cut off this subsidy, leaving the IRS almost $878 million to 
fund collection efforts without any new revenue sources. 

The States would not need the money anymore because my bill 
would eliminate the current Federal mandate that they enforce 
support orders. The IRS would enforce it. 

Mr. Engush. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kennelly may inquire. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Yes, Mrs. Johnson, would you like to give some 
of the reasoning why it was decided not to go toward the fed- 
eralization of child support enforcement? 

Mrs. Johnson. Well, the issues of State versus Federal jurisdic- 
tion are very significant. It is going to be hard to get State uni- 
formity even through our system, but we do already have the Uni- 
form Child Support Enforcement Act that 20 States have adopted. 
Others are looking at it. We are moving in that direction. We think 
the imiform data banks will really be superior. 

Also, it is very difficult to deal with the court system and the 
order enforcement. I am not just sure how you get the IRS interfac- 
ing with the judiciary. 

In our system, through the States’ centralized data banks, we 
manage to centralize the child support orders and have a way of 
cross-checking them with current performance. 

So we have stuck with our State-based system because we think 
the problems involved in a national system are too great. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

I would also like to add to that that 

Mrs. Roukema. May I add to that? Because, of course, you and 
I worked on that Commission, and there are two aspects of this. 
One, the Commission found exactly what Mrs. Johnson is saying, 
that it might not lead to efficiency in the first place, but you run 
into a terrible problem in trying to override or supersede State ju- 
dicial systems with respect to divorce law. You run into terrible 
problems there. 

I learned 10 years ago, when we first attacked this question of 
child support enforcement, that we should only concentrate on en- 
forcing and simplifying the system once there is a legal child sup- 
port order based on the individual State’s judicial system. So we 
have tried to avoid that. 

But second, you get into a lot of other problems that I don’t know 
whether — I mean, I would like to work with Mr. Hyde, but I see 
some other problems that maybe would make it more difficult to 
use the IRS rather than the direct service that we are trying to 
use. 

But with direct service, we readily agree that there is too much 
State bureaucracy there. But under our legislation, certainly under 
my legislation and the Commission’s recommendations, by the di- 
rect wage withholding and the innovations of child locator system 
and the W-4 forms, we go directly to the employer, circumvent 
State bureaucracies and do what we call direct service. 
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So I think we have the best of both worlds here, but there may 
be some refinements we can work out with the IRS. But I think 
we should avoid a federalized system. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Hyde, one of the worries we have with the 
IRS is that people know how overworked the agency is. There is 
kind of a general knowledge that the amount of audits are not 
what they ^ould be, that we have developed an underground econ- 
omy because of the lack of ability of manpower and womanpower 
in the IRS to really have a hard oversight of what is going on. 

Wouldn’t there be an additional bureaucracy established to do 
child support enforcement? 

Mr. Hyde. There is no question that it is a substantial task, to 
collect the child support around the country and distribute it. No 
doubt the IRS would need additional resources. 

I simply think that one set of computers, without having to 
worry about Alabama’s and Louisiana’s and Maine’s, one central- 
ized system, it seems to me, could be very efficient and very effec- 
tive, but indeed they probably would need more resources. 

I am not sure they would welcome this task. But when you are 
confronted with tracing a deadbeat dad over several States, or even 
into another State, when you are confronted with getting your so- 
cial service people interested enough to care, and then get them in 
the second State interested enough to care, it just seems to me the 
IRS has the computers and should have the computers, and we 
ought to make sure they have the personnel. They certainly have 
an attitude of collection. 

I would like to give it a try. I would like to see if that wouldn’t 
work. Frankly, the patchwork approaches haven’t worked. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I mentioned this because when we originally 
began this legislation, we had the automatic refund child support 
enforcement deducted from the refund of your income tax. No, they 
didn’t want it, and it took a lot to have them accept it. 

I agree with you they have the computer ability. The problem is, 
I just don’t see the IRS going out and establishing paternity. 

Mr. Hyde. No, the paternity shouldn’t be established by the IRS. 
I think the suggestions made in the Marge Roukema, Nancy John- 
son, Connie Morelia legislation, are excellent. But I don’t think the 
IRS should have the task of establishing paternity. 

But once it is established, a parent could opt out. In our plan 
they don’t have to submit to this system, if it is convenient or they 
have a working arrangement. But if they do, they can, and the IRS 
would do the collecting. 

Mrs. Kennelly. It is just that we have worked so hard to get 
the IV-D agency — that is the agency that collects the AFDC at the 
State level — up to par, get them to put it on the front burner. If 
we go Federal, all those agencies, all that work is 

Mr. Hyde, "rhey could go to work for the IRS. We will Ramspeck 
them in. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Collins will inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have heard a good bit about incentives to States. I recall back 
about 17, 18 years ago, in Butts County, Ga., which is a small, 
rural county, I was the chairman of a commission, and the District 
Attorney came to me 1 day, and we actually belonged to a four- 
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coxxnty circuit for the Superior Court, find said, Mac, we are estab- 
lishing or want to establish an office of child support recovery, and 
we have been to the other three counties in the circuit, and we just 
wondered — we wanted to approach you and see if Butts County 
would be interested in setting up the office and operating the fund- 
ing. The aide in his office would operate it. 

When he got through explaining the incentive, I jumped on it in 
a heartbeat, because I knew if it worked it would be a few dollars 
there that would flow to the local government. Once I decided to 
do it, the other three counties decided they would do it. 

Are there any incentives for local governments in place today or 
in your bills, or is it all State? 

Mrs. Johnson. It is a combination. 

Mrs. Morella. I was going to say, basically what it would do is 
take the current matching rate, which is 66 percent, increase it to 
75 percent, and then paternity establishment would add that 15 
percent overall performance. It is really via State. But the local- 
ities, I think, would reap some benefit from it. 

But it is the State. But what we have done is kind of made this 
a State centralized situation. There would also be an enhanced 
match rate of 90 percent available for development of automative 
systems for 1996, with an 80-percent match available for 1999, and 

f erformance-based incentive payments that are applicable for that 
^-D program. In other words, we have tried to enhance the incen- 
tives. The State would benefit and therefore the jurisdictions 
would. 

Mr. Hyde. May I just point something out if I could, Mr. Collins? 
The budget of the IRS and their assisting units in Justice and 
Treasury added up to $6 billion in 1990, but that is less than 1 per- 
cent of the net revenues they have collected. So that is pretty effi- 
cient. 

Now, I grant what Mrs. Kennelly said, there are shortcomings, 
there is money imcollected, and they could do a much better job. 
But when I look at these figures, maybe we don’t give them enough 
and maybe we are reluctant to add resources to the IRS. But if 
they spend $6 billion and that is only 1 percent of the net revenues 
they collect, perhaps we are shortchanging them. 

Now, the State system of child support collection, th^ collect $4 
for every $1 in administrative expenses. The terms of efficiency and 
more bang for the buck, it looks like the Federal system might 
have some merit. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Hyde, could I just respond to that? 

Mr. Hyde. Sure. 

Mrs. Kennelly. It just seems to go farther than that for me. 
With the IRS system in the United States, the Internal Revenue 
Code really has its relationship with the individual once a year at 
tax time. Child Support Enforcement is a system we have built up 
statewide. It goes on month to month. This goes beyond just collect- 


ing. 

Mr. Hyde. But the monthly withholding — ^that is the taxpayer’s 
relationship with the IRS — ^is a monthly affair, or more often, de- 
pending on how often the check comes. 

Mr. Collins. Reclaiming my time, 30 seconds 

Mr. Hyde. I am sorry. 
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Mr. COLUNS. I am a Southern gentleman, but only so far. But 
with yours, Mr. Hyde, with the IRS you are guilty until you have 
proven yourself innocent. 

Under the small employers, I have had a little taste of that too 
over the year, and there seems to be a little bit of a reluctance from 
small employers to get so deeply involved in trying to collect, 
whether it is child support or any other deduction. 

Having been in small business for a number of years, and my 
wife actually kept books in the business and wrote the checks, it 
was 1 day a month she called Mother’s Day, and that is the day 
she actually had to write those checks for the different jurisdictions 
in the State and mail them out. 

Do you have any incentive or is there any way to overcome that 
opposition from small business that they may recoup some of their 
costs involved in child support recovery? Or is it iust going to be 
another mandate for small businesses that already are burdened 
with a lot of mandates? 

Mrs. Morella. I imderstand small businesses rather like the 
concept because they already have to fill out a form with their new 
hires, so th^ just make a duplicate of it, it goes to a centralized 
registry, and it expedites the entire procedure. They don’t have to 
worry about filing many different forms if someone is in another 
State and that kind of harassment. 

So what we have done is we have made it as simple as possible, 
bearing in mind that we do not want to add to any burden that 
small businesses might have with it. I think we have accomplished 
that. 

Mr. Collins. In the system that I referred to in Georgia, papers 
are brought to you, delivered to you by the court of jurisdiction, 
and then you just deduct and mail a check. They handle all the pa- 
perwork today. But small businesses employing 30, 35 people, are 
bogged down with having to keep track of deductions from checks, 
and then transfer those payments on a monthly basis for up to five, 
six, seven, eight different people. It becomes a time consumer, a lit- 
tle bit of a TOokkeeper problem because the small business is re- 
sponsible, once that document is served to that businessowner, it 
is their responsibility to follow the instructions and jurisdiction of 
the court, and they have to, or else they become liable. 

Mrs. Roukema. Congressman, if the system — and I would like to 
work with you on this, and certainly the other authorities who 
have recommended our proposal that direct service — if we are able 
to circumvent under this proposal the State bureaucracy and go di- 
rectly to the IRS withholding, it should in the best of all possible 
worlds just be another line on all the other wage withholding and 
IRS purposes that the small business has to deal with. 

That is our intention here. It is not to give them yet another ne- 
cessity for going through another State bureaucracy. It is quite the 
opposite. We are trying to minimize the effect and do it through an 
IRS wage withholding. 

Mrs. Johnson. Presumably your wife would be able to just mail 
them all to the same address, certainly all the in-State ones to the 
same address. It would be much easier for the small business. 

Mrs. Morella. My understanding is all of them would go to one 
address. 
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Mr. CoLUNS. Mine is ein example of one small businessperson 
out of 8 million across the cotintry, but it is a concern, and it is — 
I want to see us recoup those funds. I want to see us get the child 
support by whatever means we have to go through. I think in the 
long run it will help the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. Camp. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Levin may inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

There is such a clear problem, let’s spend a few minutes talking 
about the best practical answer that will really produce results. 
You were beginning to talk to Chairman Hyde about the IRS sys- 
tem, which is intriguing. Right now they send a lump sum every 
month. It is itemized, but I don’t think it is entered until the end 
of the year. In other words, they don’t have individual accounts. 

So I take it that under a federalized system, there would have 
to be monthly entries for each person covered by an employer’s sub- 
mission? 

Mr. Hyde. I would suppose so, but in this day of technology and 
computers that shouldn’t be too tough. 

Mr. Levin. They might have to do that for everybody covered by 
a report, not just pick out those who are subject to a support de- 
cree, right? 

Mr. Hyde. That is right. 

Mr. Levin. That means the IRS would have to begin to have 
monthly accounts for every taxpayer. 

Mr. Hyde. Social Security does, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. I am not saying it is a bad idea. We want to get work- 
ing on this, and I salute evep^body. We are working together on 
this, as I understand it. Now it is clear that child support is going 
to be part of the welfare legislation. So establishing monthly ac- 
coiuits for each taxpayer is one step that would have to be taken 
if we were to implement your plan. 

Now, if there continues to be a default on the obligation, how 
would that be enforced? Who would enforce it under a federalized 
system? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, the same way tax defaults are. Failure to pay 
would be subject to court enforcement. 

Mr. Levin. Through the Federal courts? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes. Now, who would have standing? The parent, the 
custodial parent. We have now made it a crime to cross a State line 
willfully, to willfully avoid paying the child support payment. If the 
amoimt is in excess of $5,000, the U.S. Attorney prosecutes that. 

The potential of being swamped is there, but just like income tax, 
a few high-profile prosecutions on people have a therapeutic effect 
against uie malefactors. 

Mr. Levin. The enforcement would be, because I think there 
might be a considerable number of people who owe child support 
who would not have their entire obligation met by the amount 
withheld in the event of default. People who are unemployed for in- 
stance. 

So there would be some considerable numbers for whom the sys- 
tem would not automatically work. It would be an improvement, 
and that is important. Then would it be left to the individual or 
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would it become the responsibility of the IRS to enforce the State’s 
support decree? 

Mr. Hyde. I would have enforcement authority with the IRS, but 
I wouldn’t divest local authorities either. Whoever is going to have 
to support the child would have a direct monetary interest in see- 
ing that the money is collected. I must say those are things that 
have to be thou^t about and worked on. 

Enforcement is a problem, but I analogize it to taxes. We collect 
the taxes. The IRS collects them and the IRS — ^but this would re- 
quire a monthly collection and a monthly disbursement by the IRS. 
So it is a considerable addition to what they do, and they would 
need additional resources, but again, you avoid the problem of deal- 
ing with interstate bureaucracies who may or may not be inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Levin. It might be possible to blend it, to have a role for the 
IRS instead of taking over the entire function. 

Mr. Hyde. Sure. 

Mr. Levin. But I think of one problem if you look at the friend 
of the court system, for example in a State like Michigan. If the 
IRS took over that responsibility, whether there would continue to 
be an entity with the resources to enforce child support. I think 
this is so important that we need to work together. Obviously, we 
have to work through the details and make sure 

Mr. Hyde. I couldn’t agree more. 

Mr. Levin. — we come up with a system that would really get at 
this. We have been talking about it for so long. All of you at the 
table, Mrs. Kennelly and others, have been working at this so long. 
We have got to see some real fruits of effort. 

Mr. Hyde. I don’t want to oversimplify it, and it is complicated. 
I just know there is an agency that does a pretty decent job collect- 
ing from people every month, anticipate they have resources that 
go across State lines. They are not bothered by that sort of thing. 
It is a national jurisdiction, and I would like to see if that agency 
could not be drafted to help this serious problem that is a national 
problem. 

Mr. Levin. Absolutely. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. 'Thamk you. I waint to thank our members for their 
testimony. 

We will proceed with panel two. From the U.S. Department of 
Health and Humam Services, the Honorable David Ellwood, Ph.D., 
Assistant Secretary for Plainning and Evaluation; accompanied by 
the Honorable Mary Jo Bane, Ph.D., Assistant Secretary for Chil- 
dren and Families; and Paul Legler, attorney advisor to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 

Dr. Ellwood, you may begin. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DAVTO T. ELLWOOD, PH,D., 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATION, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES; 

ACCOMPANIED BY THE HONORABLE MARY JO BANE, PHJ)^ 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, AND 

PAUL LEGLER, ATTORNEY ADVISOR TO THE ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

Mr. Ellwood. Thank you and good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly am grateful for the kind words you offered at the be- 
mnning of this hearing about my own work; but, frankly, it is real- 
ly the work of all the people in this room that we were relying on. 
Just an extraordinary amount of effort has gone into this area in 
the last few years, and we are grateful to be able to work with all 
of you in focusing on it. 

I must say I have to applaud your attention to the dire need to 
improve child support enforcement in this opportunity. President 
Clinton has taken this issue very seriously and has laid out an ac- 
tion plan that demands responsibility, protects our children, and 
saves millions of dollars. The President believes that child support 
enforcement must be an integral part of the welfare reform Dill, 
particularly because it sends such a strong message to young peo- 
ple about the responsibility of both parents to support their chil- 
dren. 

As the President sjiid in the State of the Union Address, if a par- 
ent isn’t paying child support ftiey should be forced to pay. We 
should suspend driver’s licenses, track them across State lines, and 
make them work off what they owe. Governments don’t raise chil- 
dren, people do. 

I understand that the President has sent to Chairman Shaw a 
letter congratulating this subcommittee for including child support 
enforcement provisions in your welfare bill just as we incluued it 
in our Work and Responsibility Act last year. We certainly look for- 
ward to working with you in a bipartisan pattern. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I would like to ask the President’s letter be sub- 
mitted into the testimony. 

Mr. Camp. Without objection. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ellwood. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINCTON 

February 6, 1995 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I an writing to thank you for taking part In last veek*8 
bipartisan working session on welfare reform, and to commend your 
subcommittee for agreeing to include child support enforcement as part 
of your welfare reform legislation. The working session produced a 
remarkable consensus across party lines and from every level of 
government on the need for the toughest possible child support 
enforcement nationwide. I am glad to see your subcommittee moving 
quickly to embrace that recommendation. 

Throughout my 14 years of work on the problem of welfare, as a 
governor and now as President, I have insisted that tough child 
support enforcement must be a centerpiece of welfare reform. If we're 
going to end welfare as we know it, we must make sure that all parents 
— fathers and mothers alike — take responsibility for the children 
they bring into this world. When parents don't provide the child 
support they owe, their children pay forever, and so do we. The 
welfare reform plan my Administration put forward last year included 
the toughest child support enforcement measures ever proposed, and I 
urge you to do the same. 

We need to say to absent parents: If you're not paying your 
child support, we'll garnish your wages, suspend your license, track 
you across state lines, and if necessary, make you work off what you 
owe. A nation that values responsibility cannot tolerate a $34 
billion child support gap between what absent parents ought to be 
paying and what they pay. 

I commend your subcommittee for taking this action, and I look 
forward to working with you as welfare reform moves through Congress. 

sincerely. 


The Honorable E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee Ways and Means 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
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Mr. Ellwood. Child support is critical in ensuring economic se- 
curity for millions of single parent families. Increased child support 
cohesions will save weliare dollars and assist welfare recipients in 
making a transition to self-sufficiency. 

But child support enforcement is not just a welfare issue. Accord- 
ing to a recent estimate, approximately half of all the children bom 
in the United States between 1970 and 1984 are likely to spend 
time in a single-parent family. This is cm issue about all Ameri- 
cans — ^upper income, middle income and those of low income. 

President Clinton proposed a comprehensive welfare reform plan 
last year that contained the toughest child sunport enforcement 
measures in our Nation’s history. It reflects the oipartisan consen- 
sus that you hear today among State officials and child support 
professionals throughout the countiy that the proCTam can be 
turned around if the States are provided the tools and resources to 
do the job. 

While significant differences remain in general between our pro- 
posal and me personal responsibility, we hope today’s hearing will 
help us bridge disagreements that remain. 

Much more, clearly, remains to be done. Mr. Camp, you already 
noted the $34 billion in uncollected child support out ot $48 billion. 
Unfortunately, the current child support system seems to be send- 
ing exactly the wrong message in all sorts of ways. Instead of rein- 
forcing families, the system seems to say that once a parent ceases 
to live with a child, his or her responsibilities for nurturing and 
supporting a child end, instead of demanding responsibility. So our 
system ends up supporting children when the parents don’t. 

In many ways, the child support provisions of the Work and Re- 
sponsibility Act provide the State flexibility and performance-based 
incentives to encourage State innovation and the improvement of 
State programs. In other areas, though, it makes — it takes a more 
uniform approach and requires States to implement certain laws 
and procedures. 

'The case for this type of approach is compelling; and, frankly, we 
are very pleased with the preliminary consensus reached on this 
issue at the working session on welfare reform that the President 
held at Blair House on January 28. 

Let me map out what I believe are the reasons for the current 
abysmal performance of our child support enforcement system and 
propose some remedies. 

First, it is extremely easy for parents to avoid paWng child sup- 
port by moving across State lines. As was noted earlier, 30 percent 
of the caseload is interstate. One of the most important conclusions 
of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support Enforcement 
is that there must be more uniformity throughout the program. 
Child support cases that are in-State today can be interstate to- 
morrow. 

The second area where we must exert Federal leadership is the 
area of paternity establishment, roughly 57 percent of the potential 
collection gap of 34 billion. Fifty-seven percent can be traced to 
cases where there isn’t even an award in place. We currently estab- 
lish paternity for only about a third of the more than 1 million chil- 
dren that are bom out of wedlock each year. This just has to 
change. 
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Under the administration’s proposal, mothers who apply for 
AFDC must cooperate fully with paternity establishment proce- 
dures before receiving any benefits. It would be held to a new, 
stricter definition of cooperation which requires the mother provide 
both the father’s name and other verifiable information that can be 
used to locate the father. 

Mothers who refuse to cooperate and identify the father would be 
denied benefits except in certain very specific good-cause exemp- 
tions. In turn, once an AFDC mother has cooperated fully in pro- 
viding information. States would then have 1 year to establish pa- 
ternity or risk losing a portion of their matched benefits. 

The Personal Responsibility Act, in contrast, proposes that chil- 
dren for whom paternity is not legally established would be simply 
ineligible for AFDC. Thus, under the Republican proposal, even if 
a mother fully cooperated and gave the name and address of the 
father, the child would be denied benefits for that period of time 
that it took the State to establish paternity. 

This strikes us as unfair. Children should not be punished when 
the State bureaucracy is at fault in not establishing paternity. 

Indeed, I commend to you the story provided by Congresswoman 
Morelia to illustrate that State bureaucracies often don’t follow up 
and often are at fault. Under the paternity provisions of the Per- 
sonal Responsibility Act, in a single year an estimated 26 percent 
of new applicant children would be denied AFDC benefits because 
paternity was not yet legally established, whether or not the moth- 
er cooperated fully in identifying and locating the father. 

Perhaps even more disturbing is the fact that States may have 
a financial incentive not to establish paternity. States actually 
could save money because thw would not have to pay the State 
share of AFDC costs for the children for whom paternity was not 
established. 

Once paternity and a child support order are established, we 
need to ensure tne child support amount is fair. Approximately 22 
percent, that is $7 billion of the $34 billion gap, is directly related 
to low or out-of-date awards. Awards must be based on the needs 
of the children — of the child, and they must reflect the current abil- 
ity of the noncustodial parent to pay support. If the income is 
changing, we ought to routinely adjust payments accordingly. 

Finally, another $7 billion is due to poor collection of awards that 
are currently in place. 

To correct that final problem, we must adopt collection remedies 
that have proven successful in many States that you have heard 
about already today. 

One example is a requirement that States have laws to suspend 
the driver’s and professional licenses of those who can pay support 
but refuse to do so. 

It would also require a child support system that is modernized 
for the 21st century. Child support enforcement needs to be run 
like modem businesses that use computers, automation and infor- 
mation technology. We need to rely less on an already overbur- 
dened court system and use administrative enforcement remedies 
for routine cases. 

With an increasingly mobile society, the need for a stronger Fed- 
eral role in interstate location enforcement has grown. Both the na- 
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tional tracking system and uniform interstate laws are necessary 
to increase the ability to collect interstate cases. 

Since the child support program is cost effective — nearly $4 in 
child support for $1 invested — and since collections in the AFDC 
cases reduce welfare costs, subjecting child support enforcement to 
caps or similar spending limitations is especially shortsighted. It is 
an absolute essential that States have adequate resources as they 
build the child support systems of the future. 

Welfare reform should strengthen child support enforcement, not 
weaken it by cutting State enforcement budgets. Central registries 
and the move toward automated enforcement will require an initial 
investment, but it is an investment well worth making. In fact, cost 
estimates show that even while this investment wdl have some 
costs in the first 5 years, it will provide tremendous savings in the 
future. 

Budget cuts caused by caps or block grants that are part of the 
current welfare reform discussion could result in major cuts in the 
AFDC eligibility so the importance of the effective child support en- 
forcement for these families would only grow. 

All the welfare reform proposals being discussed place a strong 
emphasis on putting welfare recipients — most often mothers — into 
the work force; but, frankly, all too often discussion about putting 
fathers to work gets lost. That is not right. Ultimately, anything 
we ask of mothers we should also ask of fathers. 

The administration’s reform plan would, for the first time, make 
job funds available at State option for work and training programs 
for noncustodial parents who earn too little to meet their child sup- 
port obligations. We ought to help those fathers who lack skills or 
contacts to get jobs. 

But we ought to say to the fathers who can work and can find 
jobs but refuse to do so, pay up or go to work. Under the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. States can choose to make these programs manda- 
tory so noncustodial parents work off what they owe. 

In addition, imder the President’s proposal, demonstration grants 
for parenting and access programs — providing mediation, counsel- 
ing, education and visitation enforcement — would foster 
noncustodial parents’ ongoing involvement in children’s lives. We 
need to send a message that fathers matter, not only as a source 
of financial support but as a source of emotional support. That may 
be one of the most important things. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate you for decid- 
ing to add the child support provisions. This is certainly one of the 
President’s highest priority, and we look forward to working with 
you on this issue. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID T. ELLWOOD 
O.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Good mormng, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for 
your invitation to appear before you today. As you know, we in the A dminis tration 
consider child support enforcement to be an integral pan of welfare reform, particularly 
because it sends a strong message to young people about the responsibility of both 
parents to support their children. As the President said in his State of the Union 
Address, If a parent isn’t paying child support, we’ll make them pay . . . governments 
don’t raise children, people do.’ 

We are pleased that you have recently agreed to add child support enforcement to 
your welfare reform bill. We look forward to working closely with you on this issue in 
the coming weeks. 

Child support is a critical component in ensuring economic security for millions of 
single-parent families. Increased child support collections will save welfare dollars and 
assist welfare recipients in making the transition to self-sufSciency. We also believe that 
child support enforcement is an important preventive measure to ensure that abandoned 
single parents and their children don’t need welfare in the first place. But child support 
enforcement is not just a welfare issue. According to a recent estimate, approximately 
half of all children bom between 1970 and 1984 are likely to spend some time in a 
single-parent family. This is an issue that affects all Americans ~ middle-class and those 
with low incomes. 

President Clinton proposed a comprehensive child support enforcement reform 
plan last year that contained the toughest measures in our nation’s history. Included in 
the Work and Responsibility Act of 1994, the proposal was built upon the efforts of the 
U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support and best State practices that have already 
proven successful. It reflected a bipartisan consensus among State officials and child 
support professionals throughout the country that the program can be turned around if 
the States are provided the tools and resources to do the job. 


Background 

The American family has undergone dramatic structural changes over the last 
several decades. High rates of divorce and out-of-wedlock births are denying children 
the traditional support of a two-parent family, and because single parents are much more 
likely to struggle ecoqpmically, are subjecting miiiioos of children to a life in poverty. 

The number ot children in sin^e-parent families has increased dramatically. In 
1993, 15.8 million children under the age of 18 lived in a female-headed family, almost 
triple the number in 1960. Nearly one out of every four children is living in a single- 
parent home. In I960, less than six percent of all births occurred outside of marriage 
and intact, two-parent families were the norm, not the exception. Currently nearly one 
half of all marriages end in divorce and over one million children are bom out of 
wedlock each year. Indeed, 30 percent of all children bora in 1992 were bom to 
unmarried mothers. Of these newly formed single-parent families, a large majority - 87 
percent - are beaded by women. 

The most disturbing aspect of these trends is that children in female-headed 
families are five times more likely to be poor than those families headed by a married 
couple. In 1991, 56 percent of all children in mother-only families lived in poverty 
compared to only 11 percent of children in two-parent families. In fact, the National 
Commission on Children reported that three out of every four children growing up in a 
single-parent family will live in poverty at some point during their first ten years of life, 
compared to one in five children growing up in two-parent families. These children are 
also much more likely to remain poor longer. Recent research has shown that children 
raised in single-parent families face a much higher risk of long-term poverty. According 
to one study, as many as 61 percent will live in poverty for at least seven years compared 
to only two percent of all children growing up in a two-parent family. 

The low income status of female-headed families is not surprising when one 
parent is expected to do the job of two. Because many non-custodial parents fail to 
provide financial support, single parents must serve the difficult and dual role as both 
nurturer and provider. Full-time work must be balanced with daily caretaking 
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responsibilities and frequent crises including sick children, doctor’s visits, and school 
emergencies. Life as a single parent is arduous and demanding because these 
responsibilities often fall on only one parent’s shoulders. Moreover, these responsibili- 
ties, coupled with low wages in jobs traditionally held by women, seriously limit how 
much a woman can earn. According to 1990 Census data, the average annual income for 
all working single mothers is only $13,092, barely sufficient to raise a family of three out 
of poverty. 

Hie Federal Role in Qiild Support Enforcement 

Historically, family law was left generally to the discretion of the State. Until 
1975, only a handful of States even operated child support programs and the record of 
receipt was dismal - in 1975, only 23 percent of all eligible women received any child 
support at all. The Federal government intervened because States failed to run effective 
child support enforcement programs. Congress passed an amendment to the Social 
Security Act in 1975 which required each State to develop its own child support 
enforcement, or "IV-D" program, as a condition of participation in the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC). Additional reforms nearly a decade later, through 
the Child Support Amendments of 1984, gave more specific directives to States and 
mandated the adoption of a number of State laws and procedures. 

The Family Support Act of 1988, strengthened the Child Support program further 
by requiring changes in State practices. Its focus on paternity establishment for cases in 
the IV-D system has helped to inaease the total number of paternities established. In 
fact, the number of paternities established through IV-D agencies has more than doubled 
since 1987, rising from 269,000 to 554,000 in 1993. There is also evidence that the 
requirement that States use child support guidelines has generally resulted in higher and 
more equitable awards. Due in part to the FSA’s approximately 50 percent of the 
collections within the IV-D system result from income withholding. As a result of these 
series of changes, total IV-D collections are on the rise - increasing from $3.9 billion in 
1987 to an estimated $9.8 billion in 1994. 

The Omnibus RecondliaU'on Act of 1993, promises to further improve the child 
support system through in-hospital paternity establishment, a proven cost-effective way of 
establishing paternity. 

The present child support system involves a partnership between the federal 
government and the States. The Federal government provides the majority of funding 
for State child support enforcement programs and the Federal Office of Child Support 
Enforcement (O^E) provides technical assistance and policy guidance to States, 
performs audits, operates the Federal Parent Locator Service, and the tax offset 
program. State IV-D programs must provide child support services to all IV-D cases ~ 
both AFDC redpients and all other individuals requesting assistance from the State to 
secure and enforce their support obligations. It is now estimated that more than half of 
all collections come through the IV-D collection system, 30 percent of which are AFDC 
collections. 

The Federal interest in State child support enforcement programs is clear ~ to 
offMt the costs of AFDC to reduce poverty and increase the economic well-being of our 
nation’s children, and to provide a source of support that makes families self suffident. 
Many observers credit the series of Federal actions outlined above for the significant 
improvements in child support enforcement that we have seen in recent years. Since the 
IV-D program was implemented in 1975, the rate of receipt has significantly inaeased 
for women of every marital status - 92 percent for married women, 43 percent for 
divorced women, 94 percent for separated women, and 250 percent for women who were 
never married. 

Much More Remains to Be Done 

Despite this improvement and success, we still have a long way to go. 

According to a recent Urban Institute study on potential child support collections, the 
present system falls far short of collecting the suppon that could theoretically be 
collected. According to the findings, if child support orders, reflecting current ability to 
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pay, were established for all dnUrea with a liviag noncustodial father and these orders 
were fully enforced, aggregate child support payments would have been as hi gh as $47.6 
billion in 1990. This estimate represents nearly three times the amount noncustodial 
fathers paid in child support in 1990 a gap of nearly 33.7 billion dollars. 

Census data shows that in 1989, of the over ten million women potentially eligible 
for child support, 42 percent did not even have an award, and another 12 percent had an 
award, but actually received nothing. Indeed, only 26 percent of those potentially 
eligible had both an award and received the full amount. Of all women potentially 
eligible for child support, over half (5.4 million families), received no payment at all. 

There are millions of noncustodial parents who do pay support, often because 
they care deeply about the well being of their children. But many more do not pay, or 
pay less than they should. Unfortunately the current child support system seems to be 
sending the wrong message in all sorts of ways — once a parent ceases to live with a 
child, his or her responsibilities for supporting and nurturing the child end. 

Fun dame ntal Reform Is Needed 

As the number of parents who need and request child support enforcement 
services continues to rise. States must be equipped to handle ever-increasing caseloads. 
Unless dramatic and fundamental changes in the child support system are made, 
however. States will be ill-prepared to adjust to the rapidly changing needs of the child 
support population. Problems with the current system are imbedded in the very way we 
treat the support obligation and the different individuals involved. All too frequently the 
custodial parents are punished because of the noncustodial parents’ lack of support - 
often leaving welfare as their only alternative — while the noncustodial parents simply 
walk away. 

CMd support must be treated as a central element of social policy, not Just 
because it wQi save wel&re doliais, though it wili, but because c^dren have a 
fundamental right to and a need for support from both their parents. It is centrai to a 
new concept of government, one in which the role of government is to aid and reinforce 
the proper efforts cff parents to provide for and nurture their children, rather than the 
government substituting for them. Child support nmst be an essential part of a system of 
supports for single pareids that will enable them to provide for their families’ needs 
adequately and without relying upon welffne. 

WORK AND RESPONSIBILmr ACT - CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 

As you know, President Clinton made tough child support eitforcement an integral 
part of his welfme reform plan submitted last year. The Administration proposal was 
developed in close consultation with State and local child support directors, business 
organizations, and advocates. It was based heavily on the recommendations of the U.S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support Enforcement, a commission established by 
Congress as part of the Family Support Act of 1988. And it incorporated the best State 
practices that have already proven successful, including the automated enforcement 
techniques pioneered by the Slate of Massachusetts. 

In many ways, the child support provisions of the Work and Responsibility Act 
provide State flexibility and performance-based incentives to encourage State innovation 
and the improvement of State programs. In other areas, however, it took a more 
uniform approach and requires Stales to implement certain laws and procedures. The 
case for this type of approach is compelling. 

First, it is extremely easy for parents to move across State lines. In fact, 30 
percent of the caseload are interstate cases. In order to handle these cases in a 
systematic way, there must be a significant degree of uniformity in laws and procedures. 
Indeed, one of the central conclusions of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child 
Support is that there must be more uniformity throughout the program ~ a child support 
case that is in-state today can be interstate tomorrow. Delinquent parents simply cannot 
be allowed to evade their responsibilities by fleeing the State. The Commission 
recommendations for more uniformity have enjoyed widespread bipartisan support. 
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A second area where we must exert Federal leadership is in the area of paternity 
establishment. Despite improvements, states only establish paternity for about one-third 
of the more than one million births to unwed mothers each year. This has to change. 

We cannot afford to have another generation of children grow up without knowing their 
fathers and receiving the support they deserve. Strong Federal requirements in the area 
of paternity establishment are necessary so that we begin to have an immediate impact 
on paternity establishment rates. 

Federal leadeiship also is needed in requiring the adoption of collection remedies 
that have proven to be successful in other States. One example is the requirement that 
States have laws to suspend the driver's and professional licenses of those who can pay 
support, but refuse to do so. We know from State experience that license suspension 
works and increases collections. Yes, we could wait for Bve, ten, or fifteen years for the 
majority of States to adopt such laws, but we as a nation, and the children owed support, 
carmot afford to wait that long. According to Congressional Budget Office estimates, 
requiring such laws could save the Federal government close to SlSU million in the first 
five years alone. 

The child support provisions in the Work and Responsibility Act had three major 
elements that we believed would result in a dramatically improved child support 
enforcement system; (1) Establish Awards in Every Case, (2) Ensure Fair Award Levels, 
and (3) Collect Awards that are Owed. 

Establish Awards in Every Case 

Paternity establishment is a crucial first step. Under no circumstances should a 
father be able to bring a child into this world and then just walk away. We need to send 
a clear message to parents, espedally young parents, that bringing a child into this world 
brings with it real responsibilities. For fathers, this means that fathering a child will 
bring real and immediate financial consequences. Paternity establishment ought to be 
seen as a right of the child - a right to financial support, absolutely - but perhaps even 
more importantly, a right to the emotional connection and the chance for a nurturing 
relationship with the father. Paternity establishment can be an opportunity to make this 
Initial connection. 

Roughly 57 percent of the potential collection gap of $33.7 billion can be traced 
to cases in which no award is in place. Paternity, a prerequisite to establishing a support 
award, has not been established in about half of these cases. Several explanations 
account for the low paternity establishment rate. As mentioned above, States are 
working against the trend towards an increasing numbers of out-of-wedlock births. 
Moreover, paternity establishment has not been a high social or governmental priority in 
the past Until very recently, the paternity establishment process did not even begin until 
the mother applied for welfare or sought support from the child support agency, often 
years after the birth of the child. Relationships and interests fade so that the longer the 
delay after birth, the less likely it is that paternity will ever be established. 

Individuals faced with the decision whether or not to pursue paternity 
establishment, as well as the State involved, often lack the incentives to complete the 
process. For example, if the father’s earnings are low, both the mothers and the States 
see little payoff in the short run if he is ordered to pay any support. Financial incentives 
built into the child support system favor those cases with immediate high payoffs. This 
short-term focus is particularly damaging to the success of the child support program 
because, in the long term, paternity establishment is cost effective. 

Recognizing the critical importance of establishing paternity for every child, the 
Administration already has launched a major initiative in this direction by the creation of 
in-hospital paternity establishment programs enacted as part of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1993 (OBRA 1993). This approach already is having an impact, 
and such efforts at early voluntary acknowledgment should be expanded. 

Mothers on AFDC must assign their right to support and cooperate with the State 
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in establishing paternity. If the mother refuses to cooperate, she can be denied benefits. 
States officials often blame the mothers and claim that a lack of cooperation is the 
reason that paternity establishment rates are so tow. Mothers point to the State agencies 
and cl aim that poor State practices thwart their efforts to get paternity established. 

The weight of the evidence suggests that there is some truth in both the states’ 
and the mothers’ perspective. A number of studies suggest that the mother almost 
always knows the identity of the father as well as his location at the time of the child’s 
birth, and that a high percentage of mothers do provide full information on the father 
and his whereabouts. Nevertheless, research and anecdotal evidence indicate that a lack 
of cooperation is a problem in a significant number of cases. This is not surprising since 
the system often fails to collect support and the mother may be receiving some informal 
support under the table which may be jeopardized if she cooperates. 

Our system should say to mothers. Help us identify and locate the father, or you 
cannot get public aid, because parents have the primary responsibility for supporting 
their childreiL' But at the same time, we also need to hold the State child supfxrrt 
agencies responsible, and if the mother has done her part, they should be held 
accountable for having programs that get paterm'ty established in a timely manner. 

Cooperation from Mothers as a Condition of AFDC Benefits . 

Under last year’s Administration proposal, the responsibility for paternity establishment 
would be tnade clear both to parents and the agencies. Mothers who apply for AFDC 
must cooperate fully with paternity establishment procedures prior to receiving benefits 
and would be held to a new, stricter definition of cooperation which requires that the 
mother provide both the father’s nam e and other verifiable information that can be used 
to locate the father. The process for determining cooperation also would be changed - 
"cooperation' would be determined by the child support worker, rather than the welfare 
caseworker, through an expedited process that makes a determination of cooperation 
before an applicant may receive welfare benefits. Mothers who refused to cooperate and 
identify the fathers would be denied AFDC benefits (unless they met good cause 
exceptions). In turn, once an AFDC mother had cooperated in providing information. 
States would have one year to establish paternity or risk losing a portion of their Federal 
match for benefits. 

This is a fair and balanced approach. It holds the mother responsible for her 
behavior and the State responsible for its behavior. The Personal Responsibility Act 
(H.R.4), in contrast, proposes that children for whom paternity is not legally established 
would be ineligible for AFDC ’Thus, under the Personal Responsibility A<^ even if the 
mother fiiUy cooperated and gave the name and address of the father, the child could be 
denied beasts for the period of time H took the -State to establish paternity. That is 
unfiiir. Children should not be punished when the State is at fault for not establishing 
paternity quickly. 

Paternity establishment is a legal process, often involving the courts, that takes as 
long as one or two years for the child support agency to complete. Presently, in most 
States, voluntary acknowledgements do not "establish" paternity. They only create a 
presumption of paternity and information that can be used to establish paternity later, so 
a subsequent legal action may have to be brou^t to actually establish paternity. And for 
those cases in which paternity is not acknowledged in the hospital (presently the majority 
of cases) the father must be located, served legal process, appear in court, have genetic 
tests, etc., all of which take time. If the father lives in another State the process is even 
more time-consuming. Under the PRA, a child in one State could be punished for the 
lack of an effective paternity establishment program in another. 

In addition, this Personal Responsibility Aa requirement applies to all new 
applicant children, even those who are now ten or fifteen years old. For cases in which 
the child is older. States find it much more difficult and time-consuming to establish 
paternity because often no contact has been maintained and the mother may not know 
the whereabouts of the father. And if the father cannot be located, the child would 
never receive benefits. 

Under this provision of the Personal Responsibility Act, in a single year, an 
estimated 26 percent of new applicant children would be denied AFDC benefits because 
paternity was not established at the time of applicatiotL Perhaps even more disturbiug is 
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the fact that States may have a financial incentive not to establish paternity. States could 
actually save money b^use they would not have to pay the State share of AFDC costs 
for the children for whom paternity was not established. 

Streamlining the Paterni ty Establishment Process. Under the President’s proposal, the 
legal process for establishing paternity would be streamlined so that States could 
establish paternity quickly and efficiently. Early voluntary acknowledgement of paternity 
would be encourag^ by building on the present in-hospital paternity establishment 
programs. For those cases that remained, States would be given additional tools they 
need to process routine cases without having to depend so heavily on courts that are 
already over-burdened. 

Paternity Outreach. Outreach and public education programs aimed at voluntary 
paternity establishment would be greatly expanded in order to begin changing the 
attitudes of young fathers and mothers. Outreach efforts at the State and Federal levels 
would promote the importance of paternity establishment, both as a parental 
responsibility and as a right of the child to know both parents. 

Paternity Performance and Mea.«,urement Standards . States would he encouraged to 
improve their paternity establishment rates for all out-of-wedlock births through 
performance-based incentives based on the number of paternities established for all 
cases in which children are bom to an unmarried mother, regardless of welfare status. 

Ensure Fair Award Levels 

When paternity and a child support order are established, we need to ensure that 
the child support award amount is fair. This means an award based on the needs of the 
child, but one that also reflects the current ability of the noncustodial parent to pay 
support If the noncustodial parent's income is climbing, we ought to routinely adjust the 
child support payments accordingly. Approximately 22 percent, $73 billion, of the $33.7 
billion gap between what is currently due and what could theoretically be collected is 
attributable to low or out-of-date awards. 

All States currently are required to use presumptive guidelines for setting and 
modifying all support awards, but States have wide disaetion in developing guidelines, 
and awards for children in similar circumstances vary dramatically depending on the 
State where the award was set. There also remains much debate concerning the 
adequate of support awards resulting from these guidelines. 

liie major problem with inadequate child support awards, however, is not the 
child support guidelines, but the failure of child support awards to be updated to refiect 
the noncustodial parent's current ability to pay. When child support awards are 
determined initisdly, the award is set using current guidelines that take into account the 
income of the noncustodial parent (and often the custodial parent’s income as well). But 
parents' situations change over time, as do their incomes. Typically, a noncustodial 
parent’s income increases and the value of the award declines with inflation, yet often 
awards remain at their original levels. The Family Support Act required that orders be 
updated for AFDC cases, but non-AFDC parents must still initiate the review, leaving 
the burden on the custodial parent to raise an often controversial and adversarial issue 
for both parents. 

And in many States, particularly those with slow court-based systems, the process needs 
to be streamlined and automated. 

Not keeping awards current can hurt either parent. If the noncustodial parent’s 
income declines, such as through a sudden job loss over which be or she has no control, 
that individual may have difficulty seeking a downward modification of the award and 
instead face growing arrears that cannot be paid. That is not right either. In these 
cases, the child support obligation ought to be reduced accordingly without the parent 
having to go throu{^ an expensive legal process. Then child support agencies can focus 
their collection efforts on parents who have the ability to pay, but refuse to do so. 

Another related problem is in current distribution policies. Often they do not 
support parents who leave AFDC for work because some States give themselves first 
priority to retain arrearages paid by the noncustodial parent for the family. This is short- 
sighted because families often remain economically vulnerable for a substantial period of 
time after leaving AFDC; about 45 percent of those who now leave welfare remm within 
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one year. More than 70 percent return within five years. Ensuring that all support due 
to the family during this critical transition period is paid to the family can mean the 
difference between self-sufficiency or a return to welfare. 

Modifications of Child Support Orders. Under last year’s proposal, periodic, 
administrative updating of awards would be required for both AFDC and non-AFDC 
cases in order to ensure that awards accurately reflect the current ability of the 
noncustodial parent to pay support. The burden of aslcing for an increase, if it is 
warranted, would be lifted from the non-AFDC mother and would be done automatical- 
ly, unless both parents declined a modification. 

Distribution of Chiid Support Payments. Child support distribution policies would be 
made more respousive to the ne^ of families by reordering child support distribution 
priorities. For families who leave welfare for work, pre- and post-AFTX^ child support 
arrearages would be paid to the frunily first Family formation also would be promoted 
by providing that faniilies who unite or reunite in marriage would have any child support 
arrearages owed to the State forgiven under certain circumstances. States would also 
have the option to pay all current chiid support directly to families who are AFDC 
recipients. 

National Cominissinn on Child Su pport Guidelines . A National Guidelines Commission 
would also be established to study the issue of child support guidelines and make 
recommendations to Congress on the desirability of uniform national guidelines or 
national parameters for settiog State guidelines. 

Collect Awards That Are Owed 

Currently, only about 69 percent of the child support now due is actually paid. 
Many noncustodial parents who owe support have successfully eluded State officials, 
leading to a perception among many that the system can be beat. We must change that. 
Once a fair child support obligation is established, it ought to be paid - no exceptions, no 
excuses, no way out. Payment of child support must be seen as an inescapable 
obligation. 

This will require closing all the loopholes that allow parents to escape their 
responsibilities. It ^o will require a child support system that is modernized for the 
21st century. Child support enforcement needs to be run like modem businesses that 
use computers, automation, and information technology. With 17 milli on cases and a 
growing caseload, we cannot improve collections simply by adding more caseworkers. 
Routine cases have to be handled in volume. 

There is almost universal agreement among child support professionals on the 
need for one central State location to file orders and to collect and distribute payments 
in a timely manner. We must maintain accurate records that can be accessed centrally. 
Enforcement of support should then be automatic so that enforcement action is taken 
immediately whenever a child support payment is missed, instead of the present 
compiaint-^ven process in which the custodial parent only gets help when she 
complains loud and long enough. 

Many enforcement steps currently require court intervention, even when the case 
is routine. And even routine enforcement measures often require individual case 
processing, as opposed to being able to rely on automation and mass case processing. 

We need to rely less on an already over burdened court system and to use administrative 
enforcement remedies for routine cases - thus freeing up the courts to handle other 
cases. 

When the collection of support crosses State lines, enforcement is even more 
difficult. As the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support reported, some of the 
most difficult cases involve faniilies that reside in different States, largely because States 
do not have similar laws governing essential functions — such as the enforcement of 
support, service of process and jurisdiction. According to a recent GAO report, even 
though interstate cases are just as likely to have awards in place, the chances of receiving 
a payment is 40 percent greater for in-state than interstate cases. This discrepancy raises 
a significant problem because interstate cases represent almost 30 percent of all child 
support awards, but they yield only seven percent of all IV-D collections. 
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With an increasingly mobile society, the need for a stronger Federal role in interstate 
location and enforcement has grown. Both a national tracking system and uniform 
interstate laws are necessary to increase the ability to collect in interstate cases. 

State Role. Under last year’s proposal, a State-based system would continue, but with 
bold changes that move the system toward a more uniform, centralized, and service- 
oriented program. All States would maintain a central registry that would maintain 
current records of all support orders and work in conjunction with a centralized payment 
center for the collection and distribudon of child support payments. The State-based 
central registry of support orders and centralized coUecdon and disbursement would 
enable States to make use of economies of scale and modem technology used by 
business - high speed check processing equipment, automated mail and postal 
procedures, and automated billing and statement processing. 

Centralized coUecdon would vasdy simplify withholding for emplr^ers since they 
would only have to send payments to one source. In addidon, this ch^e would ensure 
accurate accounting and monitoring of payments. State staff would monitor support 
payments to ensure that the support is being paid, and they would be able to impose 
certain administrative enforcement remedies at the State level automadcaUy. Thus, 
routine enforcement acdons that can be handled on a mass or group basis would be 
imposed through the central State offices using computers and automadon. Local 
enforcement acdons would sdU be used where appropriate. 

Federal Role and Interstate Enforcement . To coordinate acdvity at the Federal level, a 
Nadonal Oearinghouse would be estabUshed, consisdng of three components: an 
expanded Federal Parent Locator Service (FPLS), the National Child Support Registry, 
and the Nadonal Directory of New Hires. This would aUow the Federal government to 
assist in tracking the interstate cases to ensure efficient locadon and enforcement when 
people cross State boundaries. The Nadonal Directory of New Hires is designed to 
vastly simplify reporting requirements for employers hiring new employees with child 
support obligadons because they would only have to report to one locadon rather than to 
different State agencies as muld-state employers do now. 

New provisions would be enacted to improve State efforts to work interstate child 
support cases and to make interstate procedures more uniform throughout the country. 
Many of the recommendadons of the U.S. Coirunission on Interstate Child Support 
would be implemented to improve the handling of interstate cases, such as the 
mandatory adopdon of the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA) and other 
measures to make the handling of interstate cases more uniform. 

The combinadon of the Nadonal Oearinghouse and the adopdon of UIFSA by all 
States would revoludonize interstate enforcement. Essendally, whenever a delinquent 
parent went to work anywhere in the country, the child support agency would be notified 
within days and would send a wage withholding order directly to the new employer. 
People no longer would be able to avoid payment by hopping from job to job across the 
country. 

License Suspension and Other Tough Enforcement Measures . To ensure that people do 
not escape their legal and moral obligation to support their children. States would be 
given the enforcement tools they need, especially to reach the self-employed delinquent 
obligors and other individuals who have often been able to beat the system in the past. 
For example. States would be required to use the threat of revoking professional, 
occupational, and drivers’ licenses to make delinquent parents pay child support. This 
threat has been extremely effective in Maine, California, and other States. Other 
important enforcement tools include expanded wage withholding, improved use of 
income and asset information, easier reversal of fraudulent transfers of assets, interest 
and late penalties on arrearages, expanded use of credit reporting, and authority to use 
the same wage withholding procedures for Federal workers and military personnel as are 
used for non-Federal employees. 

The Need for Adequate State Resources 

It is absolutely essential that States have adequate resources as they build the 
child support systems of the future. Central registries and the move towards automated 
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enforcement would require an initial investment But clearly, once those systems are up 
and rurming - in four to five years - the return in increased efficiency and collections 
could be immense. In fact cost estimates show that even while this investment will have 
some cost in the first five years, it will provide tremendous savings in the future. 

Budget cuts caused by caps or block grants that are currently being discussed 
could have a devastating effect on the ability of child support enforcement programs - 
already faced with massive caseloads - to provide basic services. Any cuts that reduce 
the number of caseworkers would be especially damaging. One State agency recently 
estimated that with caseloads approaching one thousand per caseworker, a caseworker 
had only eight minutes to spend per case per month - barely enough time to find and 
open a file. 

Since the child support program is cost efficient (nearly S4 in child support is 
collected for $1 invested) and since collections in AFDC cases reduce welfare costs, 
subjecting child support enforcement to caps or s imil ar spending limitations is especially 
shortsighted. Under other welfare reform proposals, such as the Personal Responsibility 
Act, there would likely be massive cuts in AFDC eligibility, so the importance of 
effective child support enforcement for these families would only grow. 

Under the proposal outlined in the Work and Responsibility Act, the States would 
have been offered a higher federal match coupled with the ability to earn performance- 
based incenb'ves. This combinaticn could give States — even those presently performing 
poorly - a running start towards modernizing their State child support systems while 
rewarding investment in the fumre and encouraging good performance. 

Focusing on Fathers 

All of the welfare reform proposals being discussed place a strong emphasis on 
putting welfare recipients, most often mothers, into tlie workforce. All too often, 
discussion about putting fathers to work gets lost That is not right. Ultimately, anything 
we ask of mothers we should also ask of fathers. 

Last year's reform plan would make JOBS funds available at state option for work 
and training programs for noncustodial parents who earn too little to meet their child 
support obligations. We ought to help those fathers who want to work, but who lack the 
skills or Job contacts, to get jobs. 

But we ought to say to the fathers who can work and can find jobs, but refuse to 
do so, "Pay up or go to work." Under the President’s proposal from last year. States 
could choose to make these progrtuns mandatory for fathers of children receiving 
benefits — so that noncustodial parents work off what they owe. There has lien only 
limited research and experimentation with programs that force the father to work, but 
some program results suggest that this approach may "smoke out" a great deal of money 
from fathers who are working in the underground economy. A single inflexible nationtd 
program may be ill-advised, but it is time to experiment with such programs and get 
fathers to work. After all, how can we demand that welfare mothers go to work without 
holding the fathers to the same responsibili^. 

In addition, demonstration grants for parenting and access programs - providing 
mediation, counseling, education, and visitation enforcement — would foster noncustodial 
parents' ongoing involvement in their children's lives. We need to send the message that 
"fathers matter," not only as a source of finam-ial support, but a source of emotional 
support as weU. That may be one of the most important things we can do. 

Once agairi, Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate you for deciding to add a child 
support provision to your welfare reform legislation. We in the Administration look 
forward to working with you on this issue. I would be pleased to answer any questions 
that you may have at this time. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

Looking through your written testimony, I have one point regard- 
ing the paternity establishment. If a mother does fully cooperate 
and gives the name and address, under our legislation, unless the 
State has disproved that allegation, benefits may not be denied to 
the child. I just wanted to point that out. It is on page 8 of our 
bill. So if the mother cooperates, the child would not be denied ben- 
efits for the period of time it took the State to establish paternity. 

Mr. Ellwood. Mr. Chairman, this may be a source of confusion; 
and, if true — if what you say is true, then we are very pleased. Be- 
cause we think it is veiy important that parents be required to co- 
operate fully, and the States have to certify that. But once the par- 
ent has cooperated, it is very important that the child not be de- 
nied. 

As I read the Personal Responsibility Act, the parent could still 
get benefits, but the child could not. If that is a misinterpretation 
or we need to clarify that with amendments, I would be happy to 
work with you. 

Mr. Camp. Why don’t you look at page 8 of our bill? 

Mr. Ellwood. I am not sure I have it in front of me. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. We don’t need to take hearing time. 

I was going to recomize Mr. English to inquire. 

Mr. English. 'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will pass. 

Mr. Camp. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Yes. Dr. Bane, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion about taking programs that have been at the Federal level 
and putting them back to the States in a block grant form. As I 
recall — and I was not in public service at the time — ^but in 1975, 
when we had child support enforcement legislation before, that 
some States did fairly well. Many, many States did nothing about 
child support enforcement, and that is why it came to the Federal 
level. Would you comment on what you think the effect of putting 
child support enforcement into a block grant would be? 

Ms. Bane. As Mr. Ellwood said, we would be very worried about 
the formulation of a block CTant or a spending cap that would re- 
duce the amount of money that the States invested in child support 
services because it is a cost-efficient investment and it is important 
to be able to collect it. So that would be the thing that we would 
be most worried about that. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Having said that, and I know you were in the 
room at the testimony of the bill being put in by the Women’s Cau- 
cus, would you think that would be the better avenue to take? 

Ms. Bane. I think we would have to look, Mrs. Kennelly, at the 
interaction between the child support provisions in the Women’s 
Caucus bill and the spending caps that are in the Personal Respon- 
sibility Act. 

Now the last time I looked at the Personal Responsibility Act — 
and I would be delighted to have misinterpreted it — the child sup- 
port program did come under the overall spending cap that was in 
the bill. As best we could tell that would, in fact, mean then that 
you would be capping and limiting the amount, even if it was a 
good investment that the States would be able to spend on child 
support. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Would you also, Dr. Bane, having had the expe- 
rience you have had in child support, would you comment on the 
suggestion about the W— 4 form? Do you think that is something 
that could work — could increase child support collections? 

Ms. Bane. I think the new hire reporting ideas are a terrific 
idea. I think it would make things easier for everybody and would, 
in fact, improve the amoimt of child support collected. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I will go a step further. With your vast experi- 
ence, would you comment on the possibility that the IRS would be 
able to efficiently monitor child support enmrcement? 

Ms. Bane. I think that the IRS, as you noted earlier, could prob- 
ably play an increased role in some ways. I think you might want 
to ask the IRS how they would feel. 

Mrs. Kennelly. They would not like it. I already know. 

Ms. Bane. Being in the business of establishing orders of work- 
ing with custodial parents and so on. 

I would also just repeat one of the things that you said earlier, 
Mrs. Kennelly. We have invested a lot now in the States in devel- 
oping their system, in getting computer systems in place. I think 
we have seen dramatic improvement. Collections have increased by 
$1 billion for every year in the last — many years. I think it would 
be a shame to toss that investment aside to go to a new and 
unproved system. 

Mr. Ellwood. Could I also comment? 

Mrs. Kennelly. Surely, Doctor. 

Mr. Ellwood. There are presently 42,000 employees that would 
suddenly become Federal employees under such a system. I think 
the point that you made earlier is a vety important one. 

I was one who started believing initially that this was an appro- 
priate way to go; but, as you look at it, IRS is very good at collect- 
ing money annually. It does annual reconciliations. It is really not 
on the sort of week-to-week, month-to-month service basis that is 
critical. 

They have — ^the IRS has only one client right now, and that is 
the Federal Government. Having every single custodial parent as 
a client and t^ing to work with them would prove to be, I think, 
much more difncvut. So I think we should continue on this line. I 
think there is a lot you can do with a national clearinghouse. Use 
the IRS where it is useful, but the IRS is never going to be very 
good at establishing paternity or getting initial awards in place. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Let me ask you one more question, Doctor. 

Both sides of the aisle, Members, you saw tnem as witnesses, you 
were here, really prevailed upon Mr. Shaw to bring forth child sup- 
port enforcement at the same time he was conducting the welfare 
reform legislation under this subcommittee, and he was very kind 
and did it. Now we don’t know exactly how it is going to move 
along. There is a possibility it will move along, it goes in the bill, 
and it becomes a block grant with the welfare reform. 

There is a responsibility. There is a two-pronged track with a bill 
the women are introducing or similar with changes or there is the 
possibility that nothing happens. If you had the choice between a 
block grant and present law, where would you fall? 

Mr. Ellwood. Well, needless to say, I am not enthusiastic about 
either outcome. I think that I really think there is so much biparti- 
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san support around this issue we just can’t let whatever — politics 
or issues get in the way. 

This is a problem that affects every child, and we just have to 
find a way to get around it. Frankly, I think that the kind of bill 
that has come out of ihe bill that you have introduced along with 
other Members of the Women’s Caucus really is such a major step 
forward we just have to find a way to make sure it happens. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I will give you a copy of it. In fact, I think I gave 
you a copy of it. 

Mr. Ellwood. Yes, you did. 

Mrs. Kennelly. You can see that is not a block CTant. 

Mr. Ellwood. It is indeed not a block grant. When 30 percent 
of your cases are interstate, it really is an area when there is a 
critical Federal role. I think eveiy group that has ever studied this 
program that has been involved clearly has talked about the Fed- 
eral role, and we even hear or see Congressman Hyde asking for 
an even larger Federal role. 'This is not a place where we want to 
let all flowers bloom. We need to have a lot of flexibility but clear 
national standards. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. Doctor. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Collins may inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ellwood, you hit on some of the areas that I was interested 
in, and Mrs. Kennelly brought these points out. 

We are all very much used to enhancing the collections on behalf 
of children, especially these people who seem to know the system 
very well and will go to all extremes to try to avoid facing up to 
their obligation, many of them who do seek coverage out of State. 

I think I read you pretty well in what your position is, but laying 
all politics aside, afl partisanship aside, one, two, three, in 10 
words or less for each one of those, what would you suggest we do 
to enhance this system that would improve the collections and help 
families? 

Mr. Ellwood. I think there are three big issues: paternity estab- 
lishment, updating of awards, and collecting awards that are due. 
With paternity establishment, it is important to start at the hos- 
pital because something like 70 percent of the parents are present 
at the birth at the hospital. We started last year. We can do a lot 
more. 

You need to simplify it and get it out of the courts. Make that 
happen as quickly as possible. You need to insist on cooperation be- 
fore paternity — ^before anybody can get AFDC benefits. 

On updating of awards, you need a much simpler system. That 
is, by the way, more fair for both custodial and noncustodial par- 
ents. Sometimes your income goes down, and you need to get the 
award adjusted quickly. 

Finally, we need much better enforcement systems. 'That has a 
lot to do with automation. This ought not to be a system with one 
person sending a sheriff out with an order, a contempt order, and 
picking it up. Automation is our only key. 

That is why the IRS is so efficient. We do it automatically 
through wage withholding. We need a national clearinghouse. 
When an award is set in Florida, and the mother is in New Jersey, 
and the father is in Wisconsin — when the father goes to work, you 
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will know it right away. The award will start immediately being 
withheld and coming over to the custodial parent. 

I think the W— 4 reporting is actually a simplification, but 21 
States are now doing it sli^tly differently. So an employer may 
have to send it to different States that have different forms. We 
need one national form there that you can also track very simply. 
I think there is a whole series of other enforcement measures. 

One final point I would make, though, which is also in reference 
to an earlier issue. Having a centralized collection mechanism 
within each State so all the awards get sent to this same place 
gives you two things. Employers don’t nave to write out 30 checks 
to 30 different peo^e whose addresses may change. It is one single 
agency. 

Second of all, when that check is unpaid you know it imme- 
diately. You can immediately look and see whether there is some 
place else to find that as opposed to putting the mother or custodial 
parent to trying to enforce that award. 

Mr. Collins. Let’s look at the possibility Mr. Hyde talked about, 
using the IRS because they are well in touch with most everyone. 
If they had that ability to transfer funds, that would go back down 
to the person who had violated the obligation. Those would include 
all types of refunds, all types of funds. They would be due through 
the IRS system, including their earned income tax credit. Would 
that be true? 

Mr. Ellwood. The current laws — as I understand it, we en- 
hanced this somewhat— does allow any refund to be intercepted for 
purposes of child support payments. In other words, if you are 
owed a refund and you have an outstanding child support award, 
that could be picked up. It is not as widely used as it might be, 
partly because we have this fragmented system. 

I don’t know if, Paul, you want to comment on additional IRS 
provisions that we have. 

Mr. Legler. There are two. The one he mentioned is the income 
tax refund offset, and there is also something called the IRS full 
collection process, which is already under existing law. The prac- 
tical reality, though, is that very few States ever submit cases to 
the IRS, in many instances because the States feel that they can 
do just as good a job on their own. 

Mr. Collins. OK. That is all I have. Thank you. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Mr. Levin may inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Camp. 

It has been mentioned I think before, but one sentence in your 
testimony I think needs to be reiterated many, many times. In 
1991, 56 percent of all child-and-mother-only families lived in pov- 
erty, compared to only 11 percent of children in two-parent fami- 
lies. A lot of those children are living in this one-parent family 
where the parent is working — not on AFDC. So this is a working 
family issue as well as an AFDC issue, as you say. 

This is a case where there has been State responsibility. Thirty 
percent are interstate. That means 70 percent are not. ’^y have 
the States failed? They were spurred on by legislation from here in 
the seventies. The 1988 act had some spurs with some needles in 
them. 
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Mr. Ellwood. Maybe I should turn this over to Mary Jo who has 
another title as well as her title of Assistant Secretary for Children 
and Families. That is Director of the Office of Child Support En- 
forcement. 

Mr. Levin. Just briefly. Why have the States just failed to act 
effectively in many cases? 

Ms. Bane. Well, I think they actually have, Mr. Levin, made con- 
siderable improvement. 

Mr. Levin. In recent years. 

Ms. Bane. I really believe that. There has been a big increase in 
collections. Automation at the State level is just now starting to 
show its effects. Automation took a long time because the case 
records were — ^they had to put them all on computers and punch 
them all in. That is just starting to show effects, and it is having 
quite a large effect. 

I think, though, my own interpretation — ^it looked this way to me 
in New York — ^is that this wasn’t a big deal. It wasn’t an important 
issue for the States and that it really was the continued pressure 
from the Federal Government as well as from all the others who 
are interested in child support enforcement that got changes made 
in the laws and that started us on the road toward improvement. 
So I do think that this is an area where the Federal standards, the 
Federal pressure, the Federal funding is very important in order to 
keep this system moving. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, in terms of the Contract, I read page 
8. \^at it seems to say I think confirms Mr. Ellwood’s interpreta- 
tion. It does talk about if the State has not disproved of the allega- 
tion then aid under the State plan may not be denied to the family 
by reason of subparagraph A. 

But it then continues: but the needs of the dependent child shall 
be disregarded in determining the amount of such aid. It seems to 
me in pretty simple terms what this proposal says is that even 
where the mother has fully cooperated, if the State has not been 
able to establish paternity, there can be no assistance provided to 
the child. 

Mr. Camp. The food stamp payment would, of course, increase; 
but I think the point that you are trying to make is we need to 
make sure the State has an incentive to pursue this. I would amee 
with that, and I think that is something we are going to try to Took 
at as well, to make sure the State doesn’t sit on the file. I think 
that is the point you were trying to make. 

Mr. Levin. But the question is, Mr. Camp, if there is an incen- 
tive on the part of the State or if there are circumstances that just 
don’t permit the establishment of paternity, whether there should 
be the forfeiture of the payment. I 

Mr. Camp. If the mother cooperates, the burden should be on the 
State; and I think we need to make sure that our legislation ad- 
dresses that. 

Mr. Levin. Good. 

Mr. Camp. 'There may be a point — as I said, I think you have a 
point on that aspect of this — so the State doesn’t sit on the file. 
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Mr. Levin. I think it broadens the base of possible cooperation. 
There is already a broad base. I think the way you formulate it, 
there is much more common ground; and, hopefully, we can act. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Will the gentleman yield? You still have some 
time. 

Mr. Levin. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Chairman, it isn’t even sometimes the fault 
that the State is sitting on the case. The fault is it just can’t be 
proven. It is impossible to prove the paternity. If it isn’t proven the 
way the legislation reads, the child doesn’t get the award. So it is 
a key piece that we have been looking at and we hope we can ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Levin. In fact, as you said, that much of the gap here is be- 
cause there is no award in place; and in a very substantial number 
of those cases, no paternity has been established. So we are not 
talking about a small minority of the cases. 

Clearly, efforts have to be made to establish paternity way be- 
yond; and we have been federally encouraging the States to do this. 
But there remains the question where the State cannot, should es- 
sentially the cash payment be withheld vis-a-vis the child? The 
Contract says yes. I think we need to seriously question it; and I 
think your statements, Mr. Chairman, are very encouraging. 

Mr. Camp. Ms. Dunn may inquire. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of questions. Dr. Ellwood. 

You mentioned in your testimony that the mother would be re- 
quired to produce the name and quote other verifiable information 
on the father. Could you tell me what information you are talking 
about? How is that different from the way we are doing it now? Are 
we going to really be able to peg these people? 

Mr. Ellwood. Yes. We spent actually quite a lot of time on this 
issue because I think you do want this delicate balance of holding 
the parents responsible who are responsible. 

Current law, in theory, requires cooperation. But it has almost 
no content into what cooperation means. In theory, you can meet 
it often by talking to a regular AFDC worker and suggesting a 
name or whatever. 

We are quite specific in what we say. Paul, who, frankly, really 
developed most of the specifics around all of our proposals, can 
comment further. 

No. 1 is, you do have to provide the name or names if there is 
some uncertainty. No. 2, you have to give an address, a work ad- 
dress, other kinds of information that will help and that is suffi- 
cient to actually locate or identify the location of the father. 

Ms. Dunn. A^at about a Social Security number? 

Mr. Ellwood. Well, of course, there are many cases where you 
don’t know the Social Security number; but that is certainly an ex- 
ample of the information that would be sufficient or would be help- 
ful. 

The State, furthermore, has to certify that you have cooperated. 
I mean, the State actually has to say that you have met those co- 
operation standards. Then and only then the burden shifts to the 
State, in which case we then say the State has 12 months to estab- 
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lish a paternity. There is a tolerance, and if they don’t the State 
faces penalties. 

So we have tried to separate those. That is very different in the 
current system where a worker just simply asks the question, you 
must be seen by a child support enforcement worker, and you must 
be certified to have cooperated before any payments can be made. 

Mr. Legler. It is an up-front process prior to receipt of any bene- 
fits. What happens today is that the woman goes in to apply for 
AFDC, and she doesn’t meet with the child support worker for 
maybe 6 months or 1 year later, and she is getting benefits during 
that period of time. 'There is very little incentive to cooperate at 
that point. Under our process it is up front. 'They have to cooperate 
prior to the receipt of benefits. 

Ms. Dunn. If they don’t cooperate, then no benefits. 

Mr. Ellwood. Then no benefits. 

Ms. Dunn. Let me just ask you about another number that I 
heard you use which stunned me, and it is — maybe I hadn’t heard 
prior testimony. You used the number 42,000 people out there. Are 
these 42,000 you used in terms of employees being Federal employ- 
ees rather than State? Is this the number of people who are actu- 
ally out there trying to track these deadbeat parents? 

Mr. Ellwood. I think that is — Mary Jo. 

Ms. Bane. That is the number of people who are employed by 
State and local child support enforcement agencies, yes. 

Ms. Dunn. Phenomenal. I would think a computer system could 
do great things in terms of cutting employees’ salaries back and 
benefits. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Would the gentlelady yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Ms. Dunn. Certainly. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Collins. ’Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ms. 
Dunn. 

I want to go back to the IRS with the possibility of them being 
a vehicle to help collect some of these funds. I know that it is only 
a percentage of those who fail to meet the obligation that are actu- 
ally qualified for earned income tax credit. 

But if I understand right, there is a movement to try to avoid 
abuse and fraud in the earned income tax credit process. There is 
now a movement to add those benefits weekly or to the payroll 
check itself, which then takes that refund at the end of year away 
from the IRS. What would you do in a case like that? Would you 
still go back to the employer? 

Mr. Ellwood. The first thing to understand — ^to qualify for an 
earned income tax credit you must meet two general conditions. 
No. 1, you must have low earnings, must be working. No. 2, you 
must have children that you are responsible for. 

In general, noncustodial parents, unless they have additional 
children throu^ another marriage or if they became the custodial 
parent of some other of the children, wouldn’t necessarily qualify 
for the earned income tax credit. So that would be less of an issue. 

Mr. Collins. We did change that in 1993 where an individual 
could qualify. 
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Mr. Ellwood. There is a small amount for an individual. It is 
not — Paul. 

Mr. Legler. I would just add that a very large percentage of peo- 
ple who are receiving the earned income tax credit receive refunds, 
and we are capturing that money right now through the existing 
income refund offset program. 

Mr. Collins. If we had made that refund on earned income tax 
credit available through the payroll check based on the payroll 
dates, then that takes that away from the IRS— that responsibility. 

Mr. Ellwood. Except that — ^in this hypothetical example, prob- 
ably we will also know where that person is working, and we will 
have a system that automatically withholds it directly. 

Mr. Collins. As I say, you will go into the employer. 

Mr. Ellwood. Right. I think the more difficult cases in which we 
use the refund cases is where we don’t have a record of the person 
working. It is one of the reasons why the W-4 reporting is so criti- 
cal. As soon as you start a job we need to find you. We don’t need 
to wait until the end of the tax year plus April 15 plus any exten- 
sions to try to recover the money. It is very import^t to do imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. I want to thank the panel for their testi- 
mony. 

We will now proceed with panel number three: Margaret Haynes, 
director. Child Support Project, American Bar Association; Marilyn 
Ray Smith, president of the National Child Support Enforcement 
Association; Richard “Casey” Hoffman, president of Child Support 
Enforcement. 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. We welcome the next panel, and we will 
begin with Margaret Haynes, director of the Child Support Project, 
American Bar Association, Washington, D.C. 

Welcome, Ms. Haynes. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET CAMPBELL HA7NES, DIRECTOR, 

CHILD SUPPORT PROJECT, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Haynes. Mr. Collins, members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify. 

My name is Margaret Campbell Haynes. I chaired the U.S. Com- 
mission on Interstate Child Support. My testimony is also based on 
more than 10 years experience in child support as a prosecutor, re- 
searcher, and trainer in more than 35 States. 

As you consider welfare reform, it is crucial that you also act on 
child support reform. Many custodial parents who are not on wel- 
fare nevertheless live in fragile financial circumstances. 

Unlike welfare, however, there are few mysteries about what is 
needed to reform the child support system. In fact, there is over- 
whelming consensus on the most important elements. These ele- 
ments are embodied in the report of the U.S. Commission on Inter- 
state Child Support. That Commission included three congressional 
members: Senator Bradley, Congresswoman Kennelly, and Con- 
gresswoman Roukema. 

My written testimony focuses on those reforms that I believe are 
most crucial to making the interstate system work. Embodied in 
these recommendations is a belief that we must have greater uni- 
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formity in State laws, greater use of technolo^ and case processing 
that allows transfer of debt without transfer of cases. 

Some of my remarks represent fine-tuning of Commission rec- 
ommendations based on State experience and personal reflection 
since the report. Given time constraints, I would like to focus my 
oral testimony on registries of support orders, employer reporting 
of new hires, elimination of multiple cases, and trsiining. 

First, registries. Congress should require every State to establish 
a Registry of Support Orders. This registry should include every 
support order issued or modified in a State, regardless of IV-D sta- 
tus. Why involve the government in private cases? Because it is im- 
possible to determine all outstanding orders against an obligor un- 
less the system includes both IV-D and non-IV-D cases. 

The registry will be especially important with enforcement. When 
we know all the orders against an obligor, we can better calculate 
arrears; and it allows us to conduct automated enforcement 
through data matches. 

In addition to State registries of orders, we need a national reg- 
istry of support orders. This would not duplicate State registries 
but contain minimum abstracted information. It would serve as a 
pointer, letting someone know all the States that have a support 
order involving Joe Smith. That way we can follow up with those 
States for more specific information. 

Second, employer reporting of new hires. Please notice I did not 
call it W— 4 reporting, whim is often its shorthand expression. 
Given technology, we need to get away from the concept of tying 
it to one partiemar piece of paper. 

There are four main elements: First, it must be universal; it 
must appljr to all employers. 

Second, it must be simple. All we need is the employee’s name, 
date of birth. Social Security number, and the employer’s Federal 
ID number and address. 

Third, it must be flexible. We have to allow employers to trans- 
mit the information in multiple ways. 

Fourth, it must be uniform. Muitistate employers and the child 
support community a^ee that the Federal Government must take 
the lead in standardizing certain definitions and forms in order for 
enmloyer reporting of new hires and income withholding to work. 

Congress should establish a uniform definition of income and dis- 
posable pay subject to withholding for child support, a uniform ceil- 
ing on the amount of income that can be garnished for support, 
uniform standards regarding allocation of money when there are 
multiple orders, a uniform time period within which employers 
must report new hires, and a standard income withholding order 
and notice. 

A third priority is we must eliminate multiple cases and orders. 
More is not always better, especially in the interstate arena. 

There are three quick fixes I urge Congress to make. 

First, require all States to enact the officially approved version 
of the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act or UIFSA. This act 
establishes one order between parties. If you leave it up to the 
States, we will have a uniform act that is not uniform. 

Second, we need technical amendments to the full faith and cred- 
it bill that Resident Clinton signed last October so that it is con- 
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sistent with UIFSA. Those needed changes are in the Women’s 
Caucus bill. 

We need to require, third, that all States have laws creating ad- 
ministrative liens for child support by operation of law without the 
necessity of a prior notice and prior hearing. In other words, we 
will freeze the asset and then give the obligor his or her review. 

We also need a procedure whereby this administrative lien of one 
State is recognized and enforced in a second State. We need to un- 
derstand that with child support, we are talking about transferring 
a debt across State lines, and it is not always necessary to create 
a new case. 

Finally, training should be a requirement in State plans such as 
in Congresswoman Roukema’s bill. Far too often when budgets are 
tight, training of staff is the first casualty. Yet there is no greater 
investment we can make. 

In conclusion, I realize that we are seeking more Federal man- 
dates at a time when the mood in the country appears to be to the 
contrary. A national problem, however, where varying State laws 
and procedures are among the major hindrances to effective en- 
forcement, demands a national solution. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATBHENT OF IC2^RGAR£T CAMPBELL HAYNES 
before 

Siibocaaittee on Hiaan Resources 
Conibbee on Nays and Means 

February 6, 1995 

Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify on needed reform to 
the child support system. 

My name is Margaret Campbell Haynes. I am testifying as 
former chair of the US Commission on Interstate Child 
Support. My testimony is also based on more than 10 years 
experience in the child support system — as a prosecutor, 
researcher, and trainer who has worked intimately with child 
support professionals in more than 35 states. 

This subcommittee has an outstanding history of addressing 
the needs of children and their families. As you consider 
welfare reform, it is crucial that you also act on child 
support reform. Many custodial parents who are not on 
welfare nevertheless live in fragile financial circumstances. 
Seventy-five percent of custodial mothers entitled to child 
support either lack orders or do not receive full payment 
under such orders. In no other area of personal financial 
responsibility does this country tolerate such an abysmal 
record. Enforcement is especially problematic when the 
parents live in different states. Interstate cases represent 
about 30 % of the child support caseload, but only 10 % of 
the collections. 

I. US Commission on Interstate child Sui^>ort 

Congress authorized the Interstate Commission in the Family 
Support Act of 1988. Its purpose was to recommend 
improvements to the interstate establishment and enforcement 
of support awards. The 15 member Commission included three 
Congressional members: Senator Bill Bradley, Congresswoman 
Barbara Kennelly, and Congresswoman Marge Roukema. Each 
played an important role on the Commission. After 2 1/2 
years of public hearings across the country, research, 
focused forums, briefings by experts on various subjects 
under consideration, and a national leadership conference on 
child support reform, the Commission presented its 
recommendations to Congress in 1992. Immediately thereafter, 
our Congressional members introduced legislation addressing 
our recommendations. 

Since 1992, many of the Commission's recommendations 
regarding parentage and medical support have become federal 
law. However, much needed reform remains. 

The Commission's report in 1992 galvanized a national debate 
on child support. It was a comprehensive report that was 
visionary, yet also practical. Many states have enacted 
parts of the Commission's recommendations, such as new hire 
reporting. Their experience allows us to move beyond the 
Commission's recommendations, to fine tune what is needed for 
process redesigns to work. Massachusetts enacted almost all 
of the Commission's recommendations directed to states. In 
doing so, the Department of Revenue "went beyond" the 
Commission in some areas such as automated administrative 
liens. Its experience should be reflected in any federal 
legislation so that all states will begin enforcing 
"wholesale" rather than on a manual, individual case by case 
basis . 

My written testimony will focus on those reforms that I 
believe are most crucial to making the interstate support 
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system work. There are two points that need to made 
initially: 

o to strengthen the child support system between 
states, by necessity one must correct the worst 
problems within a state. 

o the artificial, inefficient enforcement barriers 

caused by state borders must be eliminated through 
greater uniformity in state laws, greater use of 
technology, and case processing that allows 
"transfer of a debt" without the transfer (i.e., 
creation) of a case. 

The Commission's report provides the vision. State 
experience since the report provides much of the detail. 

II. Redesigning the Child Support Program 

A. Registries of Support Orders 

To facilitate enforcement and the review of cases. Congress 
should require every state to establish a Registry of Support 
Orders. This registry should include every support order 
issued in the state, regardless of IV>D status. Some may 
argue that non-IV-D orders should not be included since 
parties should not have government intervention forced upon 
them. However, it is impossible to determine all outstanding 
orders against an obligor unless the system includes both IV- 
D and non-IV-D cases. State registries are essential for 
child support agencies to conduct automated enforcement 
through data matches. Although I believe a centralized state 
registry is preferable, you may wish to provide states the 
option of maintaining a unified state registry of orders 
through computer linkages connecting local agency and court 
registries. 

In addition to state registries of support orders which would 
contain detailed information, there should be a national 
registry of support orders. This national registry would not 
duplicate or replace state registries. Rather, it would 
serve a "pointer" function. The national registry of order 
abstracts would have the minimum information *‘-names of 
parties, social security numbers, and states(s) that have 
issued an order -- needed to then direct specific requests to 
the appropriate states. A state seeking information about 
outstanding support orders on a particular obligor could use 
the national network described below to query those 
identified states with outstanding support orders. 

B. National Computer Network 

"In a day of electronics where computers replace humans in 
every business, the child support system stands as a dinosaur 
fed by paper. Congress should expand the Federal Parent 
Locate Service to create a national locate network based upon 
linkages among statewide automated child support systems and 
between state systems and federal parent locate resources. 
Through the network, child support agencies and attorneys 
could obtain address, income, and support order information 
for child support purposes. 

The network would allow states to direct locate requests to a 
particular state or to broadcast the request nationwide. 

State data bases which should be accessible include publicly 
regulated utilities, employment records, vital statistics, 
motor vehicles, taxes, crime and corrections. When a 


^ US Commission on Interstate Child Support, 

Qur Children; A Blueprint for Reform (US Govt Printing 
Office 1992) . 
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targeted state is unable to locate the person, the expanded 
FPLS would also be able to automatically reroute the request 
to other states, based on Department of Labor studies of 
migration patterns. 

Some have argued that the national computer network is 
unrealistic. However, the technology is already being 
successfully used in the criminal arena. For example, under 
NLETS ( National Law Enforcement Telecommunications Network ) , 
each state's law enforcement agency is linked with local data 
bases. NLETS then serves as a conduit linking 50 state 
computers together. States can retrieve information from 
other states through the network in a matter of seconds. 
Surely we can do as much for our children as we do in the 
criminal arena. 

In order for such a system to be effective, the Federal 
Office of Child Support Enforcement needs to identify common 
data elements. Additionally, the system can only work to the 
extent that state data bases. Including professional and 
licensing bureaus, are automated and use social security 
numbers as identifiers. 

c. Eigiloyer Reporting of New Hires 

All states now enforce child support orders through income 
withholding. Studies show, however, that in Interstate cases 
there is an average of 13 to 20 weeks between location of an 
obligor's source of income and service of the withholding 
order on the out-of-state employer. During the delay, the 
obligor may move to new employment. 

To ensure the availability of the most current employment 
information on obligors. Congress should require every state 
to mandate employer reporting of new hires. This new hire 
information would be matched against the registries of 
support orders. Any time there is a match, the state child 
support agency should be required to automatically generate 
an Income withholding order or notice to the employer. 

This is not a controversial recommendation. Almost half of 
the states now have a procedure for employer reporting of new 
hires. However, the laws and processes vary in each state. 
Multi-state employers are particularly burdened by the lack 
of uniformity. At a recent national conference on 
Reengineering Child Support Enforcement, there was consensus 
on the following elements of a new hire reporting system: 

o It must be universal. 

All employers must be required to report the hiring 
of new employees. 

o It must be simple. 

Employers should be required to report the 
employee's date of birth, social security number, 
and employer federal identification number and 
address. It is not recommended that employees 
self-report their support obligations. Obligors 
often do not know correct information about their 
support orders or to whom payments should be 
forwarded. Misinformation becomes especially 
problematic if employers begin withholding based on 
that information. Payments may be sent to the 
trrong location and the goal of prompt receipt of 
support by the obligee is frustrated. 

o It must be flexible in terms of how the information 
is reported. 
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States should ninimize the burden on employers by 
authorizing various formats and methods for 
transmitting the new hire information. Such 
methods should include automated or electronic 
transmission, transmission by regular mail, and 
transmission of a copy of the form required for 
purposes of compliance with section 3402 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

o It must be uniform. 

Multi-state employers and the child support 
community agree that the federal government must 
take the lead in standardizing certain definitions 
and forms in order for employer reporting of new 
hires and income withholding to work. Congress 
should establish a universal definition of income 
and disposable pay that is subject to withholding, 
a uniform ceiling on the amount of income that can 
be garnished for support, and uniform standards 
regarding the allocation of multiple orders when an 
obligor is subject to several state withholding 
orders and lacks sufficient income to meet all of 
them. The Secretary of HHS should also develop a 
standardized income withholding order or notice 
that must be recognized by all employers. 

There is less consensus on two other important areas: the 
entity to whom the new hires should be reported and the 
reporting time period. 

Many argue that employers should be required to report new 
hires to a state entity, such as the state Employment 
Security Commission or the state IV-D agency. State 
reporting would allow states to easily use the information 
for other purposes, such as detecting fraud in the collection 
of state unemployment. Proponents of state reporting also 
believe that state registries of new hires would provide 
quick access to information on the majority of cases, since 
2/3 of the cases handled by the child support agency involve 
noncustodial parents who reside in-state. Others argue that 
employers should be required to report new hires to a 
national entity. They believe that one information point is 
more acceptable to employers. They also argue that linkages 
among state automated systems in order to share the state new 
hire information with all states is unrealistic? that 
interstate enforcement would be facilitated by a national 
data bank of new hires. Whether Congress mandates state or 
national reporting of new hires, it is crucial that there be 
a tight turnaround time for information. 

All agree that the reporting time period for employers should 
also be standardized nationwide, but there is no agreement on 
what that period should be. The Commission recommended that 
employers report new employees 10 working days from the point 
of hire. Current state law ranges from 5 to 35 days. Some 
payroll groups support a tine period that is tied into an 
employer's payroll reporting period. Since employer address 
information is crucial not only for enforcement but also for 
locate, it is essential that Congress set a time period that 
ensures quick access to the information, while accomodating 
as much as possible employers' reasonable concerns. 

D. If the Genes Fit: Determination of Parentage 

With the high rate of nonmarital births in this country, it 
is vital that states do a better job in addressing parentage 
determination. A determination of parentage establishes 
fundamental emotional, social, legal and economic ties 
between a parent and child. Recent federal law requires 
states to establish expedited paternity procedures that 
include in-hospital parentage establishment. States must 
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also authorize a paternity acknowledgment that creates a 
presumption of parentage and upon which a support order can 
be based. The following additional legislation is needed: 

o A requirement that the presumption of parentage 
created by a paternity acknowledgment becomes a 
conclusive adjudication of parentage, with res 
judicata effect, if there is no challenge within a 
limited time period; 

o a prohibition of jury trials in paternity cases; 

o a requirement that decisionmakers have the 

authority to issue temporary support orders based 
on clear and convincing evidence of paternity 
(e.g., genetic test results, insurance coverage 
listing the children as dependents); 

o a requirement that putative fathers have standing 
and a reasonable opportunity to initiate a 
paternity action; and 

o flexibility to states to experiment with providing 
incentives to parents for the establishment of 
paternity . 

since paternity establishment has received a great deal of 
attention in the context of welfare reform, it is important 
that Congressional members understand that paternity 
establishment Is a legal proceeding. Any suggestion that 
the provision of AFDC should be dependent on a determination 
of parentage demonstrates a lack of understanding on what is 
legally necessary to determine paternity. A mother and child 
should not be punished because the alleged father cannot be 
located for service of process, or the state agency has not 
made due diligence to establish paternity. On the other 
hand, it is important that mothers seeking AFDC be required 
to provide information to child support agencies about the 
alleged father. Congress should shift the burden to the 
mother to prove cooperation by providing a name and social 
security number or name and two verifiable pieces of 
information about the alleged father, or to prove good cause 
for noncooperation. Currently, state agencies shoulder the 
burden of proving noncooperation by the mother in order to 
deny benefits. 

E. When More is Not Better: Elimination of Multiple, 

Conflicting Orders 

Under current law, multiple orders can exist that set 
conflicting support amounts for the same child(ren). There 
are two major reasons: First, until very recently, states 
were not required to give full faith and credit to ongoing 
child support orders. As a result, rather than enforce 
another state's support order, many states would enter their 
own conflicting order. Second, the Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act (URESA) specifically provides that 
a URESA order exists independently from any other support 
order . 

1. The uniform interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA) 

The National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws (NCCUSL) last revised URESA in 1968. Although 
revolutionary when created, URESA is now drastically in need 
of an overhaul. In cooperation with the Interstate 
Commission, NCCUSL developed a new act called the Uniform 
Interstate Family Support Act. UIFSA was officially approved 
by NCCUSL in August 1992, and by the American Bar Association 
in February 1993. 
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UIFSA contains a n\i]iiber of key provisions. For example, 

UIFSA contains a broad long am statute that, within the 
confines of Supreme Court decision, expands the opportunity 
for a case to be heard where the custodial parent and child 
reside. In addition, UIFSA contains provisions implementing 
direct income withholding, easing evidentiary rules in 
interstate cases so that documents "regular on their face" 
can be admitted, and allowing use of telephonic hearings and 
video conferencing. 

One of the most major revisions to URESA is adoption of the 
"one order, one time" principle. To achieve one order, one 
time, UIFSA creates priorities to establish or modify a 
support order involving the same parties and child(ren). 

Where there multiple orders, it also establishes which order 
should be recognized and enforced prospectively. 

Currently 21 states have enacted UIFSA; Massachusetts just 
passed it last week. Unfortunately, 3 states enacted UIFSA 
with major omissions. In order to ensure that this crucial 
uniform law really is uniform. Congress should require each 
state to enact the officially approved version of UIFSA as a 
condition of receiving federal funding. 

2. Full Faith and Credit 

In order to achieve a "one order, one time" rule. Congress 
recently amended 28 USC § 1738A to add a section that 
requires full faith and credit to child support orders, 
including ongoing and administrative orders, that are based 
on valid exercises of jurisdiction. In defining 
jurisdiction, the Act attempts to be consistent with the 
UIFSA. The Act will work well in a world where all states 
are UIFSA states and all orders were issued under UIFSA. 
However, UIFSA exists in a world where there are already 
multiple, conflicting orders. In order to reach one order, 
UIFSA establishes priorities for which of those orders must 
be recognized for prospective enforcement. Unfortunately, as 
currently enacted, 28 USC § 1738B conflicts with UIFSA. It 
requires recognition of orders that would not be entitled to 
recognition under UIFSA. There are several other 
inconsistencies with UIFSA that also need correcting. I urge 
Congress. to make these technical amendments as quickly as 
possible. States are currently in a great deal of confusion. 
The inconsistencies were unintentional, and can be easily 
corrected . 

F« Elimination of Multiple Cases 

If we want to truly reengineer child support enforcement, we 
roust change traditional thinking about case processing. 
Current federal regulations governing interstate cases 
encourage State i to initiate a case in State 2 when really 
all that is sought is enforcement against particular property 
or income of the obligor in state 2. Such processing creates 
unnecessary generation of petitions and forms, doubles 
manpower hours, and results in duplicated counting of cases 
for statistical purposes. 

We need to start viewing cases from the perspective of a debt 
collector. Why should a second state begin an entire new 
case when enforcement in that state will be short-lived, 
lasting only as long as the property, lump sum payout, or 
stream of money exists? Especially when state 2 may only be 
the location of the obligor's property, not the obligor? 
Federal law and regulations should approach interstate 
enforcement from the perspective of transferring debts 
between states, not creating new cases. In order to achieve 
this goal. Congress should require states to recognize liens 
for child support enforcement, regardless of the issuing 
state or the presence of a case in the "property" state. 
Additionally, the funding formula should be examined to 
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ensure that It does not unnecessarily encourage the 
duplloatlon of a case In a second state. 

G. Investnent In HuBan Resources 

Far too often, when budgets are tight, training of staff Is 
the first casualty. Yet there Is no greater Investment that 
can be made. The best automated system and most 
comprehensive laws will never replace the need for an 
adequate number of trained personnel to process child support 
cases. 

Training responsibility rests with both the Federal Office of 
Child Support Enforcement and the states. Congress should 
require OCSE to develop core curriculum that states can adapt 
for use in their own training. In addition, OCSE should 
develop training for state child support directors. States, 
as a requirement for receipt of federal funding, should 
Include within their state plans a demonstrated commitment to 
formal training of staff. Agencies should be required to 
provide training not only for IV-D personnel, but for other 
individuals and entitles under cooperative agreements with 
agency, such as prosecutors and quasi- judicial decision- 
makers. Training is not a luxury. It ensures that problems 
are better anticipated, customers are better served, 
resources are more widely used, and appropriate legal 
remedies are sought. 

H. Administrative Enforcement Remedies 

Congress should do all that it can to move states away from 
manual, time-intensive enforcement of individual cases to 
automated enforcement of thousands of cases at a time. In 
order to effectively use technology. Congress needs to take 
the judgment status of support arrears one step further. Not 
only should support arrears be judgments, which cannot be 
retroactively modified, but they should also create an 
administrative lien or attachment by operation of law. Such 
lien should arise as soon as the debt accrues. No advance 
notice is constitutionally required. However, once the lien 
arises or property is attached, the child support agency 
should be required to provide the obligor a post- judgment 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, in compliance with 
state due process. 

The combination of a state registry of support orders, data 
banks that include social security numbers as identifiers, 
administrative liens against any income and property of the 
obligor, and an automated system that can do batch matches 
has been tremendously successful in Massachusetts. It should 
serve as the model for legislation governing enforcement in 
all states. 

I. IRS and Enforcement 

For many reasons, I do not support “turning over" enforcement 
responsibilities from the states to the IRS. However, there 
are four areas in which I believe the IRS' current role in 
child support enforcement should be strengthened: 

o Strengthen the full IRS collection procedure by 

replacing subjective determinations by IRS agents 
regarding the appropriateness of enforcement with 
objective criteria, and by eliminating the necessity of 
demonstrating that further enforcement techniques would 
be ineffective; 

o Eliminate disparities between AFDC and nonAFDC IV-D 

cases regarding the availability of federal income tax 
refund intercept. The triggering arrearage in both 
cases should be less than $200, and arrearage should be 
collected regardless of the child's age; 
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o Require the IRS to proioptly provide state child support 
agencies with income information for child support 
purposes ; and 

o Require the IRS to authorize state child support 

agencies, and entities with whom they have contracted 
for enforcement services, to use income tax information, 
without the necessity for independent verification. 

J. Enforcement Against the Self-Employed 

According to the IRS, an estimated 10 million individuals and 
businesses do not file returns. About 64 % of these 
nonfilers are self-employed. State remedies can increase 
enforcement from self-employed obligors. Based on proven 
best state practices. Congress should require all states to 
provide the following: 

o suspension or revocation of professional and 

occupational licenses when there is a threshhold 
amount of arrears, with provision for a temporary 
license pending resolution of the matter; 

o suspension or revocation of drivers licenses when 
there is an outstanding warrant or capias for 
failure to appear at a child support hearing? 

o mandatory reporting of arrears and ongoing support 
obligations to credit bureaus; 

o attachments of bank accounts for purposes of 
support enforcement; and 

o liens or attachments on lump sum payouts such as 
lottery winnings. 


K. Simplified Distribution 

Title IV-D of the Social Security Act initially applied only 
to welfare cases. However, with the Child Support 
Enforcement Amendments of 1984, Congress made a commitment to 
all children. In order to ensure financial stability for all 
single parent households. Congress mandated that the child 
support program handle cases, without regard to income. 
Therefore, in addition to welfare cases, child support 
agencies handle cases on behalf of children whose custodial 
parents have applied for IV-D services. IV-D cases also 
include what are referred to as "continuation cases" — cases 
where the custodial parent is currently not on AFDC yet there 
are "old" arrears that have been assigned to the State due to 
previous receipt of AFDC. 

Michael Hammer wrote an article entitled. Reengineering Work: 
Don^t Automate. Obliterate. It is the perfect maxim for 
current federal distribution rules. They are a nightmare. 
Their complexity makes it very difficult to program state 
child support automated systems. Rather than tinker around 
the edges. Congress needs to completely review and overhaul 
the distribution rules. Distribution policies should be 
simple, ensure financial stability during the transition from 
AFDC to self-sufficiency, and promote welfare avoidance. 

L. Funding and Audits 

Currently states receive 66 % of their funding for 
administrative costs from the federal government. Certain 
items such as automated systems and genetic testing are 
reimbursed at 90 percent. States also receive federal 
incentives of 6 to 10 % (based on collection efficiency) of 
the amount collected for both AFE>C and nonAFE)C IV-D cases. 
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However, federal incentives are capped in nonAFDC cases at 
115 percent of the amount collected in AFDC cases. 

Although everyone agrees that funding should be changed, 
there is not consensus on the elements of that change. 1 
support the Connission's recommendation that Congress 
authorize a study to examine funding alternatives. Any 
funding scheme should reinforce Congressional commitment that 
agencies serve all children who need financial support, not 
just our country's poorest. It should also reward 
performance, not just reimburse expenditures. In the 
interim, I recommend three immediate changes: 

o revise the federal incentive formula to reflect a 
balanced program that serves both AFDC and nonAFDC 
families 

o revise the federal funding formula to provide 
incentives for health care support 

o require states to reinvest incentives into the 
child support program. 

Audits of state IV-D programs should also focus more on 
performance criteria than allowed under current regulations. 
The goal should be to measure results, not process. 

III. Conclusion 

Welfare reform elicits a myriad of ideas, often untested, 
about how to "fix it." Fortunately, there are few mysteries 
about what is needed to reform the child support system. 

There is overwhleming consensus on the most important 
elements. We ask you to address child support another time, 
not in piecemeal fashion, but comprehensively. It is true 
that we are seeking more federal mandates at at tine when the 
mood appears to be to the contrary. A national problem, 
however, where varying state laws and procedures are among 
the major hindrances to effective enforcement, demands a 
national solution. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Ms. Hajmes. 

Marilyn Ray Smith, president of the National Child Support En- 
forcement Association, Cambridge, Mass. 

STATEMENT OF MARILYN RAY SMITH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT ASSOCIATION, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 

Ms. Smith. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Collins. For your information, each one of these full state- 
ments will be entered into the record. 

Ms. Smith. Thank you for this opportunity to testify. I am 
Marilyn Smith, president of the National Child Support Enforce- 
ment Association (NCSEA). I am also chief legal counsel and Asso- 
ciate Deputy Commissioner for the child support program in Mas- 
sachusetts in the Department of Revenue. 

The National Child Support Enforcement Association is the “big 
tent” that brings together child support professionals from all parts 
of the country. We have worked closely with the Interstate Com- 
mission, the Clinton administration, and Members of Congress to 
come up with recommendations that we know will work. 

Three themes unite our recommendations; 

First, declare once and for all that the mission of the child sup- 
port program is to keep families off welfare and get rid of all provi- 
sions in the existing law that contradict that mission. 

Second, create public-private partnerships to give child support 
agencies the information that we need to do the job. Give us tax 
information from the IRS so we can find hidden assets. Give us 
new hire information from emplwers so we can catch job hoppers 
as they go from State to State. Give us account information from 
banks so we can go where the money is. Give us Social Security 
numbers from licensing agencies so we can find delinquents who 
work, drive, and play and don’t support their children. 

Third, streamline legal processes to use technology to do high- 
volume data matches on routine cases, saving staff and courts for 
the tough, contested cases. The computer can locate absent parents, 
issue notices to modify and enforce orders, seize assets, and even 
send wage assignments and child support liens, bank levies, and li- 
cense revocations across State lines in a paperless process. 

Now, to highlight a few of our recommendations on paternity es- 
tablishment, cooperation, and distribution of collections. You have 
already heard atwut at least two of these this afternoon. 

We should indeed empower parents to establish paternity. More 
than 1 million children are bom out of wedlock every year, and 
States are only able to establish paternity in about Vt. million cases 
a year. We need to make it easier for parents to establish paternity 
on their own by making the voluntary acknowledgment the equiva- 
lent of a court order. 

We must also change the culture to discourage out-of-wedlock 
births. We ask Congress to take the leadership in an aggressive 
campaign to encourage voluntary acknowledgment of paternity as 
a matter of the public health. 

Similar campaigns have brought about a dramatic change in the 
American public’s behavior about drunk driving, smoking, smd 
wearing seatbelts. We should do no less for these most vulnerable 
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children who need two parents available for financial and emo- 
tional support. 

Next, we need to require strict cooperation by applicants for wel- 
fare. Even though we are entering the information age, the best 
source of information about the noncustodial parent is still the cus- 
todial parent. In nonwelfare cases, custodial parents cooperate be- 
cause the child support check means money in the pocket and food 
on the table. Welfare recipients often withhold crucial information 
that will enable the child support agency to tap into the informa- 
tion on the databases that are available. 

One study found that half of the welfare recipients had ^en 
false or misleading information to child support agencies, lliev 
withhold information for a variety of reasons. Some may be valid, 
but it is time for us to start asking more questions and insisting 
on more answers. 

However, we do not recommend establishing paternity as a con- 
dition of receiving benefits. We think this creates a hardship for 
families and chaos for agencies. We do recommend that custodial 
parents be held to stricter standards to cooperate with paternity 
and support. 

We recommend that ConCTess condition receipt of welfare bene- 
fits upon providing verifiame information about each possible ab- 
sent parent — such as Social Security number, date of birth, ad- 
dress, license number. 

We also recommend that you make the child support agency re- 
sponsible for determining cooperation, requiring the welfare agency 
to impose an effective sanction for failure to cooperate — something 
more than the current sanction of simply removing the recipient 
from the grant. 

Next, we ask Congress to design simple rules for distributing 
child support collections to encourage families to leave welfare and 
to make wr efficient program operations. 

The current Federal rules for distributing money create account- 
ing nightmares for parents, litigation from advocacy groups, head- 
aches for computer programmers, and audit deficiencies for States. 
It is time to take this tiger by the tail and come up with a better 
way of doing business. 

Again, is it the mission of the child support proCTam to pay back 
welfare or to keep families off welfare? If it is to Keep families off 
welfare, as we believe it is, then we need to change the rules for 
passing money to welfare families. 

We must look not just at money collected but also at money 
saved as a result of more families staying off welfare. We also need 
to make better use of caseworkers who now ^end too much time 
unscrambling accounts and doing arithmetic. Give States flexibility 
to experiment with passing child support collections on to the fam- 
ily, counting it as ADFC income. 

We can encourage compliance from the father who gets satisfac- 
tion from knowing his payments go to the children. We can encour- 
age cooperation from the mother who sees that the family is not 
totally dependent on welfare for subsistence. Then caseworkers will 
be freed up to accomplish the real business of child support — estab- 
lishing paternity and collecting support — so families don’t have to 
turn to public assistance for survival. 
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Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for this opportunity to tes- 
tify. The members of NCSEIA stand ready to assist you in any way 
in improving the Nation’s child support program. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

HEARING ON CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT LEGISLATION 


Statement of 
MARILYN RAY SMITH 
President 

NATIONAL CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT ASSOCUTION 


February 6, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee: thank you for the 
opportunity to testify on the next frontier of child support legislation. 

My name is Marilyn Ray Smith. I am currently President of the National Child 
Support Enforcement Association (NCSEA). I am also Chief Legal Counsel and Associate 
Deputy Commissioner for the Child Support Enforcement Division of the Massachusetts 
Department of Revenue. 

Founded in 1952, NCSEA's mission is to promote and protect the well-being of 
children and their families through the effective enforcement of child support obligations. 
NCSEA's membership consists of child support professionals from all over the country, and 
from all aspects of the child support community, including state and local agencies, program 
administrators, case workers, prosecutors, judges, court clerks, private sector vendors, 
advocates, and parents, all Joined together to ensure children receive the child support they are 
due on time and in full. 

Congress is about to embark upon the most significant reform of the welfare system in 
50 years. Improving child support enforcement is necessary for real welfare reform. The role 
of fathers as well as mothers must be included in this debate. When paid on time and in full, 
and coupled with the custodial parent's earnings, child support can enable millions of families 
to get off and stay off the welfare rolls. And while the nation's child support system has come 
a long way in the last 20 years, it has not moved far enough fast enough. 

The National Child Support Enforcement Association has worked closely with the 
U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support, the Clinton Administration, and members of 
Congress in evaluating the most effective tools to improve the nation's child support program. 
We have also drawn upon our collective experience to come up with recommendations that 
we know will work. 

We also know that government must do more with less. We therefore take a page 
from our colleagues in the private sector, and look for a clear mission, the right tools, and 
efficient systems. Three themes unite our recommendations; 
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• Declare once and for all that the mission of the child support program is take and 
keep families off welfare, and remove all provisions from existing law that 
contradict that mission; 

• Give child support agencies the information they need to do the job — information 
from licensing and tax agencies, employers, banks, credit bureaus, and parents. 

• Reengineer processes to use technology to the fullest extent for high volume, 
computerized data matches and notices, and eliminate antiquated rules and 
regulations that stand in the way of establishing paternity and collecting money for 
families. 


To achieve these goals, we have picked the proven winners. Each has demonstrated 
its effectiveness, and each has widespread support among child support experts. As is often 
said about child support, the "devil is in the details," so we are providing you not just broad 
direction but the necessary, technical ingredients for success. If we don't pay attention to the 
details, we will be doomed to continued disappointed expectations. 

Empower Parents to Establish Paternity: 

In 1992, 1 .2 million American children were bom out of wedlock; the number rises 
every year. Without a father to help support the family, most end up on AFDC. Recent 
changes in paternity law have not gone far enough. States still established paternity in only 
5 17,000 cases in 1992. 

We need to make it still easier for parents to acknowledge paternity in uncontested 
cases, and to adjudicate paternity in contested cases. By building on existing law. Congress 
should: 


• Require that the voluntary acknowledgment have the force and effect of a 
judgment of paternity, unless challenged within sue months, and serve as the basis 
for a child support order without further proceedings. 

• Require that all acknowledgments and adjudications contain the Social Security 
numbers of both parents and be filed in one place in the State - preferably the 
registry of vital statistics -- to make this information readily available through data 
matches if a child support order is ever needed. 

• Give States incentives to provide parents multiple opportunities to acknowledge 
paternity - not just at the hospital, but at health centers, law offices, welfare 
offices and other State and community agencies. 

In addition. Congress should initiate an aggressive, comprehensive public relations 
campaign to encourage voluntary acknowledgment of paternity as a matter of public health. 
Rather than continuing to shovel sand against the tide, we must change the culture to 
discourage out-of-wedlock births. In just a few short years, as a result of similar campaigns, 
we have seen a dratrtatic change in the American public's attitudes about drun^ driving, 
smoking, and wearing scat belts. We should do no less for our most vulnerable children. 
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Require Strict Cooperation by AFDC Applicants: 

The best source of information about the noncustodial parent is still the custodial 
parent. In non-welfare cases, there is a strong inducement to cooperate because the child 
support check means additional money in the pocket and more food on the table. In AFDC 
cases, however, all too often the custodial parent withholds critical identifying information 
that will enable the child support agency to tap into the vast databases that are now available 
to find income and assets. 

One study from Rutgers University found that more than half of the AFDC recipients 
had given false or misleading information to child support officials in order to protect the 
identity of one or more of their children’s fathers. In Massachusetts, we find that a quarter of 
the cases we receive from the Welfare Department are "dead on arrival" - not enough 
information to begin looking for more. Custodial parents withhold information, don't report 
cash payments, don’t show up at hearings and appointments. They undoubtedly have many 
reasons, some of which may be valid, but it is time for us to start asking more questions and 
insisting on more answers. 

States are criticized for failing to do an adequate job of establishing orders in AFDC 
cases. And there is no question that agencies could do a better job of interviewing parents, 
marketing the program, being more accessible ~ all requiring more trained staff 
Nevertheless, it is time to shift the burden to the custodial parent to provide some basic 
information in the first instance. 

NCSEA does not recommend requiring custodial parents to establish paternity before 
receiving public assistance, however. We think this may create cruel hardship for families and 
disruptive chaos for agencies. However, we do recommend that custodial parents be held to 
stricter standards to cooperate to establish paternity and support. The existing standards are 
not specific enough. They are not clear and they have no re^ teeth. We therefore 
recommend the following: 

• Make receipt of AFDC benefits conditional upon providing sufficient verifiable 
information about each possible absent parent — such as name and Social Secunty 
number, or name and at least two other pieces of information such as date of birth, 
address, employer’s name and address, telephone number, make, model, and 
registration number of car, driver’s or professional license number, parents' name -- 
and appearing at required interviews, hearings or legal proceedings, or to submit 
(along with the child) to genetic tests. 

• Give the child support agency the responsibility for determining cooperation. 

• Require the welfare agency, upon notification of noncooperation, to immediately 
impose an effective sanction — which is not the current sanction of removing the 
recipient from the AFDC grant. 

• Upon denial of benefits for failure to cooperate, place the burden of demonstrating 
cooperation on the custodial parent in any fair hearing, while allowing exceptions 
for good cause or for cases where the verified facts of the case indicate that the 
probability of establishing paternity or a support order is unlikely, or will 
jeopardize the safety of the mother or child. 
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o Extend these provisions not just to prospective cases, but to existing cases through 
the redetennination process. 

The current system of cooperation and sanctions has simply not worked. We can and 
must do better. 

Design Simple, Family-Friendly Rules for Distributing Child Support: 

The Federal rules governing distribution of collections are complex and outdated, and 
discourage families from becoming self-sufficient Caseworkers must spend their energy 
untangling scrambled accounts, and custodial and noncustodial parents alike suffer from a 
system that appears arbitrary, unintelligible and hostile. The rules ate difficult for States to 
follow, for staff to explain, for parents to understand. They create accounting nightmares for 
customers, litigation from advocacy groups, headaches for computer programmers, and audit 
deficiencies for States. It is time to take this tiger by the tail and come up with a better way of 
doing business. 

The child support program for the last twenty years has had a conuadictory mission; 

Is it to pay back welfare, or is it to keep families off welfare? If it is indeed the latter, as we 
believe it is, then we must re-examine this complex and vexing area of child support. Having 
dynamic enforcement remedies won't truly help families if we don't get the money to where it 
is needed most. 

There are several proposals for redefining distribution mles, all needing cost-benefit 
and cost-avoidance analysis. Any proper analysis must look not only at possible decreased 
reimbursement for State and Federal AFDC costs, but also at the dysfunctions of the current 
system that waste valuable staff time and consume expensive computer resources. And we 
must recognize that the real benefit from distribution rules that are designed to encourage 
families to become or remain self-sufficient may be in money saved, not money collected. The 
best child support system will never collect all the AFDC paid out. We will do better by 
keeping families off welfare, rather than chasing dollars already paid out. 

We therefore recommend that Congress give States the flexibility to: 

• Re-evaluate the assigrunent to the State of past-due support that accrued before 
going on AFDC, to determine if it deters families from going on - or off - AFDC. 

• Distribute payments of child support collections, first to current support and then 
towards arrears according to the status of the current suppon order; If the 
custodial parent receives AFDC, credit payments in excess of current support first 
to any AFDC arrears. If the custodial no longer receives AFDC, credit payments 
in excess of current support to any non-AEDC arrears. 

• Pass all child support collections through to the AFDC family, counting the child 
support payments as income. 

• Eliminate the $50 pass through or, in the alternative, hold it in escrow to be 
distributed to the AFDC recipient upon leaving public assistance, to provide a 
lump sum payment as incentive to assist in the transition to self-sufficiency. 

Under a waiver from the Federal government, the State of Georgia distributes child 
support collections on behalf of AFDC recipients directly to the family up to the amount of 
the current monthly obligation. The money is counted as income and in many cases reduces 
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the welfare check, making it a supplement to child support. Georgia has found this program 
simple to administer, freeing staff to concentrate on the real business of child support: 
locating absent parents, establishing paternity, and collecting money. The father has the 
satisfaction of knowing that all his payments go to the children, and the family benefits from 
seeing that it is not totally dependent upon welfare for survival. 

Adjust Orders to Keep Pace With Parent's Ability to Pay: 

As children grow, so does the cost of raising them. But most orders are not easily 
adjusted to keep pace with the child's needs or the parent's ability to pay. The average child 
support award is less than half what a typical guideline calls for. However, the current 
Federal law is cumbersome, expensive, and time-consuming, requiring every case to be 
brought back for a court or administrative hearing. Quite simply, it is an example of 
micromanagement at its worst. 

Congress can make it easy and inexpensive to adjust orders in millions of cases by 
giving States flexibility to use computers to generate notices of adjustment to both parents, 
based on cost of living adjustments (COLA), or based on computer analysis of tax and 
employment information. The current process requiring individual case reviews costs an 
estimated $730 per case, often more than the annual increase in the support order. Congress 
should therefore: 

• Eliminate all currently federally mandated notice requirements except the one time 
notice to both parents informing them of the right to request a review and 
adjustment in accordance with child support guidelines, leaving other notices to 
State due process requirements. 

• Give States the option to use wage or income tax data through automated matches 
to determine which AFDC cases are eligible for review and adjustment upon 
application of child support guidelines (rather than the existing system requiring 
full individual review of each case every three years). 

• Allow States to meet the requirement for periodic review and adjustment through 
computerized notices which apply a cost of living adjustment to support orders at 
least every three years, without the need to show any other change in 
circumstances. 

• Permit either parent to challenge the amount of the adjustment under either 
scenario within 30 days of receipt of the notice of adjustment, by requesting a full 
administrative or judicial review at State option, with the guidelines applied as a 
rebuttable presumption. 

Keep Up With Interstate Job Hoppers; 

Wage withholding is the best way to collect child support. Yet every year 59 percent 
of child support obligors hop from job to job, resulting in months of delay before the wage 
assignment catches up. Several Stales have demonstrated the power of new hire reporting, 
where the employer simply sends to a State agency a copy of the existing W-4 form. After a 
data match, the child support agency's computer can automatically issue a wage assignment 
and get the money flowing to the family once again. 

The next step is to connect this information to an interstate new hire and quarterly 
wage reporting network, so that wage assignments can be electronically transferred from one 
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from State to State through computer matches of child support obligations against new hire 
and wage reporting information. 

Congress should therefore require States to have laws that: 

• Require all employers in the Stale -- including the Federal government - to 
report all new hires to a State directory of new hires. 

• Require all cases to have wage withholding orders that are transferable from 
employer to employer and from State to Stale through computer matches of child 
support obligations against new hire and quarterly wage reporting information. 

Set Up and Connect State and Federal Central Registries: 

Another crucial step in keeping up with interstate child support delinquents is building 
central registries of child support orders at the Stale and Federal level, so that the necessary 
basic case information is available for data matches to locate obligors and take appropriate 
action. These registries should contain all current IV-D cases, and at State option, nonlV-D 
cases. 


Also at State option. States should he given the flexibility to maintain a unified, 
integrated registry by connecting local registries through computer linkages, as long as all 
cases in the State are included in any data matches and administrative enforcement remedies. 

Cut the Child Support Deflcit Through Automatic Liens: 

A tried and true remedy for the tax man, the administrative lien is the sleeping giant for 
child support collectors, and the vehicle for moving from "retail to wholesale" in collection 
strategies. Yet liens (attachments) against real and personal property have not been used by 
States to their full potential. Upon locating property, many caseworkers still prepare 
individual liens and seek judicial approval for each case, a slow, ineffective process. As a 
result, some child support delinquents enjoy real estate, boats, fancy cars, bank accounts, and 
stocks and bonds, but do not support their children. 

All cases now have wage assignments that can be sent across State lines without going 
to court in the responding Slate. Past-due support in all cases now becomes a judgment by 
operation of law. We next need to have in all cases child support liens that arise by operation 
of law, and that are entitled to full faith and credit and treated the same as a lien that arose in 
the responding State, without the need for judicial review or registration of the underlying 
order. Properly issued, the lien can become the basis for enforcement of all past-due support - 
- tax refund offsets, credit reporting, licensing revocation, and levies and seizures of bank 
accounts, worker's compensation claims, insurance and legal settlements, lotteries, or any 
other asset. 

To make maximum use of this powerful tool. Congress should: 

• Require States to have laws providing that child support liens arise by operation of 
law in cases with past-due support. 

• Mandate that other States honor these liens without registration of the underlying 
order, unless the lien is contested on grounds of mistake of fact or invalid child 
support order. 
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• Pemiit transmission and recognition of liens across State lines by electronic means 
and data matches. 

Give Child Support Agencies the Tax Facts: 

Only the Internal Revenue Service has the full income and asset picture for child 
support delinquents, showing pension accounts, income from real estate, partnerships, stocks 
and bonds and other trails to where the money is. Yet this vital information is often beyond 
the reach of child support agencies. 

Rather than transferring some or all of the child support program to the IRS, as some 
have proposed, it is, as the old proverb tells us, "better to take Mohammed to the mountain 
than the moimtain to Moharttmed." Congress should: 

• Make IRS tax information available directly to child support enforcement agencies 
and their contractors, including copies of tax returns as well as electronic data 
matches, for use in locating obligors and in establishing, modifying and enforcing 
child support orders, without the need for independent verification of the 
information. 

• Requite information received from the IRS to be subject to the same rules of 
privacy and security that the State uses for all other child support case information. 

There is no better way that Congress can signal the importance of child support 
enforcement as a national priority than by making tax information available to child support 
collectors. 

Put the Brakes on Licensees Who Don't Pay Support: 

A license - whether it be professional, trade, recreational or driver's - is a privilege, 
not a right. Yet obligors who are self-employed and not subject to wage withholding can get 
away with "working under the table,” and avoiding child support. It is time to stop extending 
State and Federal licensing privileges to drive, to work, or to play to people who don't 
support their children, while making the rest of us foot the bill. 

License revocation is the "Denver boot" of child support enforcement — designed not 
to deny work opportunities but to compel a conversation with the child support agency about 
a payment agreement. But this remedy can be truly effective only if Social Security numbers 
ate collected through the licensing process, so that thousands of license revocation notices can 
be issued via data matches. Congress should: 

• Require Slates - and the Federal government — to deny or revoke professional, 
trade, recreational and drivers' licenses of obligors owing past-due support, when 
cost-effective. 

• Require licensing agencies to collect Social Security numbers and disclose those 
numbers to the child support agency to help identity delinquent licensees. 

Break Down the Barriers Between States; 

Interstate cases, one-third of the caseload, are the most difficult, involving multiple 
jurisdictions with conflicting laws. Copies of documents must be assembled, copied, certified, 
sent to the appropriate jurisdiction, reviewed and acted upon on a case by case basis. The 
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cuiTcnt system is an unmanageable morass of scarce information and conflicting orders that 
confuse and frustrate both parents. No matter how good a particular State is in collecting 
child support, if remedies cannot easily cross State lines, the collection record will always be 
inadequate. For example, using automated enforcement remedies, Massachusetts has 
achieved a compliance rate of 80% on current support for in-state cases, but only 40% in 
interstate cases. 

Many of our recommendations affect interstate cases — central registries, new hire 
reporting, child support liens, even uniform distribution rules. There are at least three more 
areas where Congress can make important improvements to tighten up interstate enforcement: 

• Mandate that all States adopt verbatim the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act 
(UIFSA), to replace the time honored but time worn Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act (URESA), by creating a system of "one order, one 
place, one time," and an orderly process for modifications across State lines. 

• Require State laws that permit the electronic, paperless transmission of orders, 
forms, and standard information across State lines and that allow enforcement to 
go forward without further judicial or administrative action unless the enforcement 
action is contested by the obligor on grounds of mistake of fact or invalid order. 

• Require the Secretary of Health and Human Services to issue regulations defining 
a "child support case," in such a way to avoid double counting of cases, so that the 
only "child support case" is in the State of residence of the child on whose behalf 
support is sought, with distinctive terminology for circumstances where the obligor 
lives in a different State, or where only arrears are owed. 

These changes will put in motion the next logical step for a paradigm shift that will 
have States transferring "debts for collection," instead of" child support cases" as traditionally 
defined. Child support payments are already a judgment by operation of law as they become 
due and unpaid, and entitled to full faith and credit. It is no longer necessary to take each case 
back to court before initiating collection, even in the interstate context, unless the obligor 
raises a specific defense. 

Use Incentives to Invest in F amili es: 

Incentives are a powerful motivator to produce desired results. If the mission of the 
child support program is to take and keep families off welfare, then Congress should structure 
the incentive program to reward the behavior it seeks. The current incentive structure is 
derived from AFDC collections. Rather than measuring a program's success in getting 
families off welfare. Congress rewards States for keeping families on welfare. Cost avoidance 
- money saved because child support kept families off welfare - is ignored. 

We do not suggest that States deliberately keep families with paying child support 
cases on welfare in order to maximize incentives. However, it does seem perverse for 
Congress to reward the very behavior it is trying to avoid. States who focus on closing 
AFDC cases actually reduce potential income ftom the program. In Massachusetts, for 
example, in 1994, approximately $25.7 million was collected from 1 1,000 former AFDC 
cases, with an estimated savings of $38.5 million in cost avoidance for AFDC, Medicaid and 
Food Stamps. Had those collections been counted as AFDC collections for calculating the 
incentive payments, the State would have received an additional $4.5 million, or 42% more in 
incentive payments. 
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We recommend instead that Congress reward cost avoidance by redefining the 
incentives to include collections on former AFDC, foster care, and Medicaid only cases, along 
with AFDC collections, in the formula for calculating incentives. These families are a priority, 
as they are demonstrably the most at risk of going on, or returning to, public assistance. In 
addition, these incentives should all be reinvested in the child support program, not used to 
build roads or bridges, no matter how great the need in those areas. 

We therefore recommend that Congress: 

• Continue Federal match rates at current levels, including cases in the State's 
Central Registry and paternity services regardless of whether either parent signs a 
rV-D application for services. 

• Redesign the system for calculating incentive payments so that States are rewarded 
for performance in the desired areas of establishment of paternity and support 
orders, medical support orders, collections, and cost effectiveness. 

• Include collections on AFDC, former AFDC, foster care, and Medicaid only cases 
included in formula for calculating AFDC incentives. 

• Direct the Secretary to establish a new incentive payment structure that complies 
with the above requirements in a revenue-neutral manner. 

• Require the States to reinvest all incentive payments in the child support 
enforcement program. 

• Require the Secretaiy to develop a simple method for measuring cost avoidance in 
public assistance programs as a result of child support enforcement efforts. 

Provide Training for Better Service to Families; 

Congress should adopt the Interstate Commission's recommendations on training, 
particularly those requiring minimum standards for initial and ongoing training and for 
sufficient funds to support quality programs. These programs should not be limited to 
employees of the child support agency, but should be available for all participants in the 
process, including district attorneys, judges, hearing officers, and the private bar. 

Training may appear to be an expensive luxury, and in fact is often the first budget 
item to be cut in times of fiscal crisis. But as American business has learned the hard way 
from the competitive international marketplace, training of employees is the critical ingredient 
in delivering quality products and quality service. The axiom of Total Quality Service to "do 
it right the first time, every time, on time" is founded on training, training, and more training. 
Only then will staff have the necessary skills and vision to provide outstanding customer 
service. 

Conclusion: 

At every step of the way, we've got to reengineer child support. From locating 
noncustodial parents and establishing paternity, to obtaining a child support order, modifying 
the order and -- if a debt accrues - enforcing the order, child support agencies need critical 
information, the cooperation of the private sector and, most important, the cooperation of 
custodial parents. 
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Our recommendations wUJ encourage families to achieve — and maintain — 
independence from public assistance. And they strike the proper balance between Federal and 
State governments - providing a national framewoik for an effective child support system 
while permitting States to exercise control over the administration of the program. 

Mr, Chairman, thank you for your gracious invitation to testify before this 
distinguished Committee. Your vision and commitment to child support continue to be an 
inspiration to thousands of dedicated child support professionals through the country, and to 
have an extraordinary impact on the well-being of the nation's children. The members of the 
National Child Support Enforcement stand ready to assist you in this historic venture. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Ms. Smith. 

Next, we will hear from Richard “Casey” Hoffman from Child 
Support Enforcement, Austin, Tex. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD “CASEIT HOFFMAN, PRESIDENT, 
CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT, AUSTIN, TEX. 

Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for inviting me back to testify. 

I am president of Child Support Enforcement (CSE), a private 
company in Austin, Tex., that was established 4 years ago to en- 
force court-ordered child support. CSE is the largest private com- 
pany in the United States providing direct services to nonwelfare 
clients. 

By way of back^ound, I practiced family law for 18 years in 
Massachusetts, during which time I also served as President of the 
Massachusetts State Bar Association. In 1986, I was appointed a 
Special Assistant Attorney General to direct the Texas child sup- 
port program. I served in that capacitv for 5 years when Bob 
Romanow, a distinguished and successful businessman, decided to 
support privatization. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first focus on just two of the cases I 
brought to the attention of the subcommittee. There are, of course, 
millions of cases like these in our country today. I believe what 
happened to the children of these families makes the best case for 
the lengthy and detailed legislative proposals I set forth in my 
written testimony. 

First, there is Nancy Sessions of Long Island who was unable to 
enforce $45,000 in unpaid child support from a degreed engineer. 
After 9 years of watching her case go from New York to three other 
States for enforcement, she was told that it was hopeless. Within 
3 days, CSE called to say that they had located him; and, shortly 
thereafter, he paid $37,000 and resumed his relationship with his 
children. Since she had to work two jobs to take care of their chil- 
dren during the years he neglected them, her two daughters missed 
out on a great deal of family activity. 

There is Susan Schenck of Chapel Hill, NC., who was unable to 
enforce a claim of $40,000 in unpaid child support. Her former hus- 
band and his million dollar residence were featured in a 1993 edi- 
tion of the Charlotte Observer. Mrs. Schenck saw that article. 

Mr. Schenck, of course, has the best lai^er money can buy; and 
he says the statute of limitations makes $30,000 of what is owed 
uncollectible. Mrs. Schenck has taken a stand for herself and is 
picketing his custom homes and office with a 15-foot sign that says, 
don’t support parents who don’t support their children. He may 
have the statute of limitations, but she has the right to free speech 
and, hopefully, the right to collect child support. 

Mr. Chairman, the No. 1 reason for more than 15 million cases 
stamped “no child support paid” is the overwhelming backlog of 
cases in the government program. Dedicated workers run from one 
case to the next in a frenzy of activity, having to spend valuable 
time dealing with complaints, audits, new directives, and comput- 
erization deadlines. 
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How can we reduce that caseload to manageable levels is the 
question we must address. Prioritization of the caseload is the an- 
swer. 

The No. 1 priority has to be the neediest children. First work the 
cases on welfare and then the ones where families may very well 
end up on welfare if you don’t collect the child support owed. 

The two-tiered prioritization system I propose is the place to 
start. After the neediest families are served, it will be the choice 
of each State to decide who will be served and at what cost to the 
State. 

The next step to reduce the caseload dramatically is to have a 
more “voluntary compliance” with a court order to be paid. Vol- 
untary compliance of court orders is absolutely necessary, and it is 
to be achieved by imposing stiff economic penalties and having 
weekend jail time mandatory for repeat offenders. 

We can send a tough message. My pay now or pay more later leg- 
islative proposal does just that. The key is to have the punishment 
be swift, severe, sure, and rarely forgiven. In my view, these folks 
are economic child abusers. 

Since it is obvious the government can’t work all the cases, we 
must take steps to bring m the private sector to expand the work 
force. There could be many more firms and perhaps 40,000 private 
attorneys to join the fight, providing you assure them that payment 
of their fees will be a priority in the court order if they collect the 
money owed. The penalty money generated from pay now or pay 
more later can be turned over to those who force compliance. 

The principle is simple. The person who causea the problem 
must be made to pay for the cost of enforcement whenever possible, 
as well as the child support. 

The GAO also recommended this as a way to reduce government 
cost. We can’t always be looking to the taxpayers to bear the cost. 

Creating competition will reduce the caseload, improve services 
and, most importantly, help the children of this country. 

I also want to thank the subcommittee for inviting me and also 
for bringing this to the attention of the public in the way it has. 
It is most appreciated. 

['The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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THE PRIVATE SECTOR AS A PARTNER 
IN SOLVING THE CHILD SUPPORT CRISIS 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD “CASEY* HOFFMAN, PRESIDENT 
CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT * CSE 
P.O. Box 49459, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78765 
(512) 912-5400 

TESTIFYING BEFORE THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

Monday, Febnjary 6, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the committee, thank you for inviting me back to speak to you 
again on the subject of weifare reform, i am President of Chiid Support Enforcement * CSE, a private 
company in Austin, Texas, that was estabilshed four years ago to enforce court ordered child support 
CSE Is the largest private company in the United States providing direct services to non-AFDC clients. We 
do not have government contracts nor have we ever bid on a government contract to provide child support 
services. My company is a founding member of the Child Support Council, a non-profit association of 
businesses organi^ by Darryll W. Gnibbs to improve child supp^ enforcement In the United States, and 
I am a member of the Board of Directors of the National Child Support Enforcement Association. 

By way of background, I practiced family law for eighteen years in Massachusetts, during which time I also 
sen/ed as President of the Massachusetts State Bar Association and on the Governor's Child Support 
Commission. In 1986, I was appointed a Special Assistant Attorney General, to direct the Texas child 
support program. I sen/ed as IV-D Director for Texas for five years when Bob Romanow, a distinguished 
and successful businessman from Massachusetts, decided to support the privatization of the governments 
effort to collact child support 

During the years in which I headed the Texas IV-D agency, we were recognized by this committee, and by 
the National Child Support Enforcement Association (NCSEA), as the "Most Improved" child support 
enforcement program in the nation. I was also honored to receive a personal award from the National Child 
Support Enforcement Association for "Outstanding Individual Achievement" as the IV-D Director of the state 
child support program. 

After years of participating in all aspects of Child Support Enforcement i believe I can be of assistance to 
this Important committee as It considers legislation that contains sweeping changes to the IV-D program. 
Sadly, the greatest expansion of poverty In the 1990's is with our nations children. The key to ending 
poverty for children as well as the feminization of poverty is to get tough with parents who won't support 
their children. 

Permit me to begin by focusing on just a few of the millions of families that could not get help in collecting 
past due child support As you may recall, over ninety percent of the dients at CSE had previously sought 
help from the government and that overburdened system brought about fnistration, bitterness and 
unanswered questions for those custodial parents. 


Why was Nancy Sessions of Glen Cove, Long Island unable to enforce forty thousand dollars in unpaid 
child support from a degreed engineer? After nine years of watching her case go from New York to three 
other states in order to find him, she was told that it was hopeless. In a front page New York Times story 
May21, 1994, she is quoted as saying that within three days CSE called to say they had located him. He 
paid $37,000 and resumed his relationship with his children but she had to work hro jobs to take cate of 
their childten during the years he neglected them. 


Why was Arnold Jackson, a fireman from Chicago, unable to enforce $18,000 in unpaid child support 
from an airtine stewardess? After five years of government involvement he sought help from the phvate 
sector. Why did wage withholding take years when the government knew or should have known that she 
was employed at a major aidine? She paid $16,000 because a lien was placed on a settlement she 
received as a plaintifr in a personal Injury daim. He now collects his support from a wage withholding 
order but unfortunately, his enforcement action resulted in a battle over custody. Although his daughters 
still live with him, he wonies that his fanner wife will try to get back at him because the child support 
comes out of her check each month. 


Why is Susan Schenck of Chapel Hill, North Carolina unable to enforce a daim of forty thousand dollars in 
unpaid child support over the last twenty years from Stephen Kaleel, a custom home builder In Chartotte, 
North (Carolina, who sells houses that cost over $500,000. Mr. Kaleel and his million dollar personal 
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residence were featured in a 1993 edition of the Chariotta Obnrvmr. Mr. Kaieel has the best iawyer 
money can buy and says the statute of limitations makes $30,000 of what is owed uncollectable. Mrs. 
Schenck has taken a stand for herself and is picketing Mr. Kaleel's homes and office with a 15 foot sign 
that says, ‘Don't Support Parents Who Don't Support Their Children.' She was there this past Saturday 
and she will be back once a week until she is satisfied with the resulL He may have the statute of 
limitations, but she has the right to free speech. Perhaps the Chariotta Obaarver will revisit his home, 
which is furnished with eight television sets, to find out why he didn't pay court ordered child support for 
more than 15 years. 


Why is Sue Anderson of Bloomington, Minnesota unable to collect over $20,000 in unpaid child support 
from Mr. Gerald Anderson, a real estate broker in Plano, Texas, who is a former geoph^icist that earned 
over $300,000 in one year at ARCO. What is even more disturbing is that his present failure to support 
his children follows after losing in court just two years ago. At that time, he paid all of the past due 
support and in addition, had to pay over forty thousand dollars to Sue Anderson because CSE had 
obtained a lien on his ARCO benefits. Instead of learning from this expensive lesson, he chose to, once 
again, neglect his children and refuses to pay child support He conveyed all assets to his present wife 
and spends the ‘child supporf money on legal fees to delay the inevitable. Although he recently had a 
taste of jail, the economic penalty is not severe enough, so he continues to appeal the orders of the court 


Why is Michelle Foreman of Norfolk, Virginia, unable to enforce over $15,000 in unpaid child support from 
Walter Wilhelm of Hampton, Virginia? Mr. Wilhelm receives a check fmm the Florida Lottery 
Commission for $56,000 each year. With these winnings guaranteed for years to come ha had his child 
support obligation reduced to $600 a month and still didn't pay it Why did she accept the reduction? The 
system wore her down and she thought she might get something if she took a lesser amount She vras 
wrongll 


Why did Gail Allen of Austin, Texas, receive no child support for 10 years from a deputy warden of an 
Arizona prison who was only ordered to pay $75 a month? Gail Allen worked three jobs and her son just 
graduated from collage. 


Why did Jo Ann Anderson of St Paul, Minnesota, have to hire CSE in Austin to collect past due support 
from a licensed physician who was working for the government in an adjoining state? 


Why did these parents chose not to pay the child support after a court ordered them to pay? A primary 
factor, simply slated is that you probably won't be caught, and if you are, there are no consequences of any 
significance. There Is only a one In five chance of being made to pay and you will not suffer any significant 
economic penally or loss of freedom if they catch up with you. 

OVERWHELMING CASELOADS BACKLOG THE SYSTEM 

The present federal-state partnership has been in existence tor 20 years and the IV-D program has never 
collected child support for mote than one out of every five families. In fact, the percentage of paying cases 
has gone down for the last two years. I believe that the proponents of the Administration's plan would be 
hard pressed to prove that they could increase the paying caseload from 18% to 25% by the year 2000. 

The mounting backlog of cases, and the ever-increasing number of new cases, overwhelm the best efforts 
of all state child support enforcement agencies to fully serve their clients. The Administration's plan 
proposes solutions that are well thought out and would make a difference in solving the problem jf the 
taxpayers could afford them. In fact, their proposal Is so thorough that it exacerbates the problem. It 
perpetuates the myth that the government alone can solve the problem when it can't. Even if Congress 
and the states could afford to fund all the jobs and computer projects that they are proposing, they can't 
solve this problem without the private sector. The government programs need to encourage the private 
sector and develop a strategy to attract thousands of attorneys and more private firms to complement their 
efforts. 

The one question that I get asked over and over again is, how does CSE find 85% of the people they go 
after and collect on over 60% of these cases and why can't the government do that? Part of the answer is 
simple. Although we hire former government investigators, we keep their caseload at 1/3 to 1/5 of their 
government counterparts. We do not allow our dedicated, harxfmrking staff to be overrun by their 
caseload, which is exactly what happens in each and every state program. I believe we must focus on the 
important role of the private sector in solving the problem by reducing the government caseload to 
manageable levels. The Title IV-D program, as currently designed, will continue to fail unless the 
caseloads are reduced to manageable levels. 

How can private sector entities play a vital and necessary role in solving the child support crisis and 
how do they currently fit into the existing system? Our present federal system allows for the state 
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child support programs to form relationships with three different primary components. (A) The state 
can contract with private companies that bid on government contracts to provide services to the state 
agency or its clients. Contracted services from the private sector should be considered if they 
produce results that are more cost effective than those provided by the state or they provide services 
the state is unable to offer. (B) In this component, we have private entities like CSE in Austin, Texas, 
and thousands of practicing lawyers who provide direct services to private citizens while occasionally 
interfacing with the IV-D agency. (C) The state child support agency can also contract with other 
government agencies or entities to provide services. 



My testimony today focuses on the possibility of the private sector (in "B’ above) providing a new and 
expanded workforce to complement the government's efforts at little or no expense to the taxpayer. 
Each case worked by the private sector, at no cost to the taxpayer, is one less case for the 
government to work. The use of the private sector to help reduce the government caseload to 
manageable levels is one of the most needed changes in order to win the child support war in this 
country. Our company has been successful and o^ers like it can make a major contribution. I know It 
can be done and we can demonstrate how to accomplish it 

In my testimony before this committee on July 26, 1994, I discussed reinventing child support and 
submitted written testimony. I have previously made available to this Committee a report I co-authored 
entitled "Reinventing Child Support” vvhich was prepared for the 104th Congress. The report, set out other 
specific actions that the Congress should consider beyond privatization in order to significantly reduce the 
government caseload and to prioritize the cases to be worked. 

"PAY NOW OR PAY MORE LATER" 

Before outlining exactly how the private sector can be encouraged to offer direct senrices to the non- 
welfare population, I wish to set forth one of the cornerstones of my proposal to reduce the government 
caseload. The person responsible for causing the child support problem should be held accountable and 
pay the cost of enforcement, as well as the child support owed. Every court order issued after December 
31, 1995, should clearty set forth a specific penalty to be paid if you don't pay the child support on time and 
in the full amount and that money when collected should be used to offset the cost of enforcement. The 
"Pay Now or Pay More Later" concept described in an “op-ed” column I wrote in the New York Times on 
December 5, 1992, should be mandated by Congress just as wage withholding was in 1984. Without 
exception, judges should be requited to issue a child-support order that sets a monthly child support 
payment plus a specific monetary penalty to be assessed each month the parent fails to pay on time. 

For example, a parent who has not paid by the 1 0th of the month becomes liable for an automatic increase 
of $50 in his, or in some instances, her monthly payment The fifty dollar increase is assessed for each 
month he or she fails to pay in full and on time. Today, parents who don’t pay child support are penalized 
lass frequently than people who are late on their electric bills. Increasing the stakes to get bills paid on time 
has a proven track record: Loans, credit cards, and even utility bills are usually paid on time if there is a 
penalty for lateness. 
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To guarantee fairness to parents who have fallen on hard times and are unable to pay, the court would 
require the filing of a “waiver of penalty" form no later than the 1 0th of the month. A judge could decide not 
to Impose the penalty if serious hardship was proven Is It unreasonable to hold a parent accountable to 
first pay his child support each month or suffer the consequences? Is It a terrible Imposition to have to 
notify the court that you have fallen on hard times and provide proof so you won’t be penalized? 

Additionally, Congress should mandate that Interest be paid on all outstanding balances. The Interest 
could not be waived and that money would be for the benefit of the custodial parent who lost the present 
value of the money that was not paid on time. 

For those who can afford to scoff at the economic penalties, I recommend that Congress mandate 
weekend jail time for second or third time offenders who did not learn the lesson of accountability and 
responsibility for their children at the first hearing. Congress needs to send the message that It's time to get 
tough with these economic child abusers. 

A secondary benefit to be realized from these well publicized mandates would be Increased “voluntary 
compliance" In other cases. Any action that reduces the government's workload saves taxpayer dollars. 
As the Internal Revenue Service knows, “voluntary compliance" with the tax laws increases in direct 
proportion to an Increase In the odds of getting caught and being punished economically or through 
criminal Indictment. One of the keys to voluntary compliance is to have economic and Incarceration 
penalties that are swift, sure, severe and rarely forgiven If you are not responsible enough to notify the 
court when you have serious hardship and you are unable to make the payment timely. 

With the passage of the “Pay Now or Pay More Later" mandate, I believe encouraging the growth of the 
private sector can be fashioned In several ways. In today's marketplace, private firms are able to work on 
behalf of custodial parents In solving the child support problem because they have minimized the financial 
risk to the parent seeking help. Firms like CSE work on a contingency basis and only get paid if they are 
successful In collecting the child support owed to their client. For those custodial parents who have been 
getting 100% of nothing for years, the opportunity to collect a significant percentage of the money owed 
makes for an easy choice. If they knew they were also going to get the benefit of penalties and interest 
Imposed on their former spouse for failing to pay timely, the choice to take action would be made that much 
sooner. Waiting for years to seek help is not desirable for the child, the parent, the government or the firm 
trying to enforce the support order, 

I believe that there are thousands of attorneys in each state who would represent custodial parents owed 
child support without requiring a retainer if they were satisfied that their fees would be paid in whole or in 
part under the penalty provision. Simply stated, the only way to assure the entry of this potentially large 
workforce Is to create a reasonable likelihood they will be paid a fair fee for the work undertaken. For this 
reason, the penalty must not be waived if the non-paying parent didn’t give the required notice to the court 
Lastly It' would be essential that all support orders in every state uniformly Include the exact language 
mandated In the legislation. 

The additional resources from the private sector could double-or even tiiple-the workforce available to 
attack the enormous backlog of cases. Instead of hiring more employees for government child support 
enforcement agencies, and creating an Infrastructure to support them, you could have a combination of 
government and private sector entities that would have a powerful positive impact, solving the problem of 
nort-support. 


"THE VOUCHER SYSTEM" 

My preference Is to have the parent who caused the problem pay the fees incurred by the custodial parent 
However, another attemative would be to create a voucher system for those who are not receiving welfare 
benefits. A government agency should be able to determine the minimum cost of providing services to a 
non-AFDC client to enforce court ordered child support. By offering the applicant for government services 
a voucher for 75% of the predetermined state cost on average on such a case, you would encourage the 
custodial parent to seek services from the private sector. The custodial parent could then present the 
voucher for use as a retainer for services to be rendered by the private firm or the attorney. The voucher 
would be a powerful tool to realize more enforcement effort at less cost to the taxpayer. The voucher 
would be redeemable fOr the face value by the provider of services, after the filing of an ^davit of services 
tendered. Assuming the private firm is successful in collecting the money owed, the government should 
have a reimbursement request on file with the court The judge can then order the parent who violated the 
court order to reimburse the government for an amount equal to the face value of the voucher. This is a 
win/win situation for all concerned except the irresponsible non-paying parent. 
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At the very least the voucher system 1 am proposing also has the possibility of reducing government costs 
by 25% on non-AFDC cases since the IV-D agency must work all non-AFDC cases according to the 
present regulations. Instead of spending an amount equal to 100% of the upfront cost of working a case, 
the IV-D Agency will only have to pay 75% if the applicant chooses to get help from the private sector. The 
voucher system may also encourage the government to provide more cost effective senrices and thereby 
reduce the amount of the voucher they will have to provide to a non-AFDC dient who chrxrses the private 
sector. 


Traditionally, attorneys have hired private agendes to do locate work and asset searches Another 
tangential benefit of the voucher system, would be to allow the attorney or private firm to defray the cost of 
investigation by utilizing the voucher. However, i believe, in the long run, it would be more cost effective to 
have the automated government systems provide this information. In this way, we can build a strong 
working partnership between the public and private sectors. 

The growth of the private sector using the voucher system will also create jobs, which in turn benefit the 
taxpayer. At CSE we strive to hire our former dients in administration and our dient senrices department. 
Who would be better qualified to consider the needs of a parent struggling to raise children without 
receiving child support? 


LOCATE INFORMATION 

A second barrier for the pradidng attorney who is interested in working on these cases is the problem of 
finding the non-custodial parent. Most pradidng attorneys will dedine a child support enforcement case 
unless they know they can senre the defendant with contempt or wage withholding dtations so that they 
can be sure to have the power of the court to back them up if the individual does not respond positively to a 
demand for payment. It therefore becomes critical tor the government (IV-D) agency to provide locate 
information to attorneys or any firm certified by them to receive such information. If the private sedor Is to 
make the fullest possible contribution to the child support enforcement enterprise, it is essential that use of 
the federaFstate locate network be available to private enfomement agendes and private attorneys. This 
use, of course, would have to be regulated and monitored to ensure that there was no breach of 
confidentiairty or improper use of information. Private agendes and attorneys would have to be approved 
or certified by the state enforcement agency. With the proper safeguards in place, access by private 
attorneys and private agendes to the information would result in a dramatic change in how child support 
enforcement is carried out in this country. 

UNIVERSAL WAGE-WITHHOLDING 

Wage withholding was significantly strengthened as an enforcement tool by the Family Support Act of 
1988. Wage withholding for child support accounted for approximately 36 percent of all collections made 
by the IV-D program in FY 1988. Five years later, wage withholding made up nearly 50 percent of all 
collectioris nationwide. 

With the enactment of Senate Bill 922 by the Congress at the end of 1994, we now have universal wage 
withholding across state lines. An employer in a state different from the court that issued the wage 
withholding order must now honor the order under the full faith and credit dause of the United States 
Constitution. There will still be a few bugs to work out if there are conflicting orders from two different state 
courts, but this tool will allow more attorneys to successfully collect back child support for their dient. 
Additionally, the Federal Office of Child Support just released a "standard universal wage withholding” form 
for testing purposes. With the implementation of a universal wage withholding process, the private sector 
can make irvroads on cases where government agendes now collect only one out of every ten dollars 
owed. Those same interstate cases make up approximately 30% of the entire government caseload. 


CREATING AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO FOSTER 
PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT 

Judging by past OCSE policy interpretations such as OCSE 92-13, as well as the expressed commitment 
of Judge David Ross (Depu^ Director, OCSE), to support the involvement of the private sector in working 
child support cases, it appears that OCSE will be supportive of private sector involvement. A working 
advisory committee of government and private sector parfidpants would be very helpful to move us fonivard 
much more quickly and effectively to develop the tools that the private sector needs. The Child Support 
Coundl has also contributed to ^e evolving role of the private sector in this solution and their continued 
involvement with OCSE will be helpful. 
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STATUTE OF UMITATIONS DEFENSE NO LONGER PERMITTED 

Lastly, I would recommend that the Congress mandate that each state preclude the use of a statute of 
limitations defense to defeat child support enforcement actions. Massachusetts and other states have no 
such barrier. As a result there is no incentive to ‘beat the system’ by delaying tactics or hiding from the 
enforcement agency. 


NO NEED FOR UNFUNDED MANDATES 

Since I began writing about this subject in 1989, I have been strongly opposed to unfunded mandates 
imposed on the states. What I have proposed in this testimony has no direct financial Impact on the states 
other than perhaps the cost of weekend jail time for those who are repeat offenders-a small price to pay 
for incarcerating arrogant parents who continue to resist being held accountable after the first trip to the 
courthouse 

An example of the failure of unfunded mandates on a federal agency is legislation passed as part of the 
Child Support Recovery Act of 1992. It was to be the beginning of our "get tough attitude’ with child 
support deadbeats who crossed state lines. Almost two years later, fewer than fifty people have been 
prosecuted under this statute. The Justice Department was never provided the necessary resources, and it 
responded by establishing regulations that make it virtually Impossible to get help and specifically exclude 
the private sector. It Is very dear that the Justice Department has its ovim pn'orities and wants very little to 
do with child support enforcement irrespective of the pressure applied by Senator David Shelby. In the 
history of the IV-D program, there are other examples of expectations raised through legislation that went 
unfulfilled for lack of funding. The Justice Department, unlike the IV-D program, wasn't willing to be the 
sacrifidal lamb for a program that sounded good but was destined to fail for lack of proper funding. 

CREATE COMPETITION 

I think it is important to encourage competition between the government and the private sector so that we 
get the best possible service at a fair price. I, therefore, support the recommendations of the U.S. General 
Accounting Office to require State IV-D agendas to charge fees for services to defray the burgeoning 
federal and state costs in working non-welfare cases. The collection of fees from parents who can afford to 
pay them directly to the government or from the collections realized in working the case, directly benefits 
the taxpayer. 

At the present time, federal law permits state child support enforcement programs to charge norvwelfare 
dients fees for services rendered They may also recover administrative costs by charging a percentage of 
the child support they collect against either the custodial parent or the non-custodial parent 

Unfortunately, there is a “disincentive" to states to collect fees, since the federal share of program costs 
paid to the state are reduced by the amount of fee collected. Instead, federal law should permit states to 
use fees collected to expand their programs without a total offsetting reduction of the amount of federal 
funding received. This would mean that through adoption of a fee schedule, the government child support 
program would stop functioning as virtually a free legal clinic and enforcement service for all families 
irrespective of their financial resources. 

THE GOVERNMENTS PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 

I believe the government's first responsibility is to collect child support to get AFDC redpients off the welfare 
rolls and prevent those families with incomes below 175 percent of the poverty level from falling on to the 
welfare rolls. In order to meet this responsibility, you must focus government efforts on those cases where 
you can; 

(1) Collect current support greater than the welfare benefits being received by AFDC dients. 

(2) Modify current support orders to require payments above the monthly welfare benefits being 
received by AFDC dients and then collect on the order, 

(3) Collect past due support owed to a custodial parent so that the family will not have to return to 
the welfare rolls. 

(4) Establish paternity but also obtain, whenever possible, an order for support that is high enough 
to take the AFDC dient off of welfare (It you are then successful in enforcing the court order 
the family will be able to get off the welfare rolls ) 

The key aspect missing from the excellent statistics for paternity establishment in some states is the 
collection of money from those parents who are adjudicated the responsible father. If we do not have 
collections on those paternity cases in excess of the AFDC benefits then we have only realized part of the 
goal. 
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TIER ONE OF A TWO-TIERED CASE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Consistent with the above responsibility, I urge the Congress to consider a two-tiered case 
management system for the IV-D agencies in order to break the vidous cyde caused by the 
overwhelming caseload in the present system. In the first tier, state and federal resources will be 
focused on the children most in need of help, those for whom the IV-D program was originally 
designed. The first tier indudes families who receive welfare benefits of any kind, as well as families 
with incomes below 175 percent of the federal poverty level It is obvious that the system must serve 
the needs of families who are on welfare and who are striving to achieve finandal autonomy. 
However, we must also indude in the first tier those families who are struggling to presenre their 
financial independence and to remain off the welfare rolls. 


BENEFITING THE TAXPAYER 

Focusing our efforts on the first tier of cases is also consistent with the original intent of Congress to 
recover tax dollars spent on welfare payments. Not only will we be removing famiiies from the welfare 
rolls but, as fiscal consenratives point out, we can save tax dollars by keeping families from entering 
the welfare system. Based on U.S. Bureau of the Census data, it is possible to estimate that if, in 
1989, parents who were raising children alone on incomes below the poverty level had received the 
full amount of support due them, some 140,000 families would have been able to rise above poverty. 
Welfare recipients who have job skills and tax credits may not escape poverty at the end of two years 
on welfare, but they surely will if they are receiving child support payments in a timely manner and for 
the full amount. 

In 1992, although only 12.3 percent of the welfare cases in the IV-D caseload showed a collection, 
those payments allowed nearly a quarter of a million families to be removed from AFDC. The impact 
of child support collection upon the poverty of single-parent families would be even greater if the 57 
percent of custodial mothers who do not have a support award were to receive one-and if the amount 
of the awards were consistent with state guidelines. 

The potential for cost savings through reduction of welfare expenditures by effective child support 
enforcement is undisputed by the budget and policy experts. Professor Irwin Garfinkle of Columbia 
University estimates that the current welfare population could be reduced by one-quarter It child 
support were fully and regularly paid. Given the average monthly caseload of about 4.8 million 
families (in 1992), that could mean an annual savings of $6 billion in AFDC alone - perhaps as much 
as $14 billion in total welfare expenditures. A study by the inspector general of the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services found that most state agencies do not systematically pursue 
delinquent child support and that welfare collections could increase by up to 20 percent a year if 
aggressive efforts were undertaken. Savings of that magnitude could be translated into a funding 
source for the kinds of welfare reforms being proposed by both political parties. 

Added to the reduction in the amount of actual expenditures for welfare is "cost avoidance"-that is, 
helping families to keep from having to turn to welfare in the first place. Although we don't know 
exactly the extent of the savings that cost avoidance would provide, a 1987 sttJdy sponsored by the 
federal government estimated that every $5 in non-welfare child support collected yielded $1 in 
indirect savings of AFDC, food stamps, and Medicaid that might othenvise have had to be paid out. 
Although admittedly speculative, that estimated cost-avoidance factor of 20 percent might translate 
into another savings in potential welfare expenditures of more than $1 billion, based upon current 
welfare expenditures. Those interested in this national problem have for many years urged the 
federal government to complete the work necessary for them to measure cost-avoidance savings. 
Determining, in hard numbers, the total cost savings achieved in the IV-D program would allow 
lawmakers to make informed business decisions as to how much to invest in the child support 
program and where to invest it. Massachusetts has been working on developing these statistics and 
may have developed a model worthy of consideration by the Congress. 

PRIORITIZATION OF ENFORCEMENT IN THE FIRST TIER 

Since some states do not have sufficient resources even to work ail the cases in the first tier and 
since it is essential to remain focused on cost-effectiveness, we believe that prioritization of the cases 
in the first tier is also required. The starting point should be an assessment of the client's income and 
the welfare benefits paid to that family over the most recent three years. 
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Those cases in which the custodial parent is currently receiving AFDC benefits of any kind would be 
given top priority. Second priority would be assigned to cases in which the custodial parent is not 
presently receiving welfare benefits but was on AFDC or Medicaid for three or more months at some 
point wi^in the most recent three years. The assumption here is that such families are still 
precariously close to returning to welfare. The third priority within this tier would be those families 
whose household income has averaged 175 percent or less of the federal poverty level figure over the 
last three years. This group would encompass those families who have never received welfare 
benefits but who are clearly at risk of becoming dependent on the welfare system. 

After identifying the children most in need of help, you would want to ensure that the government IV-D 
program would invest its limited resources in the cases that are most likely to produce results, those 
that are relatively "fresh." Therefore, in any state that could not effectively work all the cases in the 
first tier, an additional prioritization plan would be put into effect. The cases to be prioritized would be 
those in which (1) paternity needs to be established or a support order entered for a child bom within 
the last three years, (2) cases in which a child support order has been entered within the previous 
three years but no collection of support has been received, and (3) cases in which a child support 
order has been entered prior to the last three years and some collections have been recorded during 
that time. The assumption here is that an older case should not take precedence over a more recent 
welfare or low-income case that may hold a much greater promise of welfare cost recovery and cost 
avoidance over a ionger period of time. Again, from a cost-effective standpoint, it is much less time- 
consuming and less costly to be working fresh cases than older cases. 

SECOND-TIER CASES 

All cases that do not meet the eligibility requirements of the first tier can be worked by states that have 
decided to invest sufficient resources into their program. These second-tier cases will be worked only 
when it has been certified that a state has affectively worked the cases in tier one. Redirecting the 
activities of the government program to sen/e primarily the needs of welfare and low-income families 
does not necessarily mean ignoring the child support enforcement needs of those whose incomes 
place them In tier two. Depending upon the changes in the program funding structure at the federal 
level, there will be states that not only choose to work tier two cases, but also have the resources to do 
so effectively. Most important, it will be left to each state to make a proper detemnination of the level of 
service to be provided. More than likely, many states will want to prioritize their resources on tier two 
cases by using the methodology of income means testing and "freshness” assessments previously 
described for tier one cases. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF GOVERNMENT RESOURCES 

The government child support program currently employs more than 42,000 persons nationwide. 

These dedicated individuals struggle each day to try to keep up with the influx of new cases. They 
cannot at the same time effectively work the backlog of cases and collect the billions of dollars in 
overdue child support. To pursue the tough cases as aggressively as possible takes a great deal of 
time. The limited resources of the government are adequate tor only a finite number of clients. The 
remaining parents in need of services will have to seek help from resources outside of government. 

Ideally, the government should serve all those requiring ans requesting child support services 
regardless of their income or net worth. The federal government created such an entitlement program, 
but never properly funded it. Now it can no longer afford it. 

The need for moving beyond government becomes more obvious when we consider that in addition to 
the millions of non-welfare families who have asked the government for help and have not received one 
payment, there are miilions of other families-perhaps as many as 10 to 15 million— needing help who 
either did not file an application with the government program or had their cases closed by the 
government. 


IS IT THE RIGHT TIME FOR PRIVATIZATION? 

Since it is apparent that the current government child support enforcement program lacks the resources 
to handle the growing needs of both a welfare and a non-welfare constituency effectively, It Is 
imperative that the resources of the private sector be brought in to augment the limited resources of the 
state child support agencies. 

Unfortunately, there is an uneasiness— even distrust-regarding the involvement of the private sector in 
child support enforcement. The notion among some advocacy groups seems to be that child support 
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enforcement, like the collection of taxes, is government's job. Others, however, have argued that it is 
not government's obligation to provide services but to see that they're provided. 

Critics of privatization regard the private sector as suspect mereiy because of the profit motive, and for 
that reason they label it as untrustworthy. Moreover, they believe that government services are both 
free and selfless and that by virtue of its authority and power, government can get the job done more 
effectively than private entities can. But none of these criticisms of the participation of the private 
sector in child support enforcement hold up, as private companies, private attorneys, and private 
enforcement agencies have shown in the past few years. 

Nothing intrinsic to child support enforcement requires that it be pureiy a government enterprise, and 
clearly there is no foundation to the belief that the services of the government program are free. In FY 
1992, state and federal governments spent nearly $2 billion on the government child support 
enforcement program, $850 million of it on non-welfare cases. Although in most states, services are 
available in government cases virtually without cost to the user and regardless of financial need, they 
are paid for by the taxpayers as a whole, users and non-users alike. As for the overall effectiveness of 
the government program, the statistics cited thus far in this paper clearly demonstrate that the 
government cannot solve this problem alone. 

In spite of lingering distrust, however, people are becoming increasingly aware that what traditionally 
have been considerad government monopolies can be operated more efficiently and effectively by the 
private sector. Private companies can bring to tasks economies of scale, well-honed specialized ability, 
freedom from bureaucratic encumbrances, and greater cost-efficiency through lower administrative 
overhead and smaller workforces. Government cannot - and need not - do it all. 

A CULTURAL SHIFT 


The greatest expansion of poverty in the 1990's has occunad among out nation's children. Given the 
enormous wealth Americans enjoy, how can it be that more than one in five children In this nation live 
in poverty? Key to the problem: A staggering 33.7 billion dollars in child support went uncollected 
from non-custodial fathers in 1990. One solution: get tough with parents who won't support their 
children. 

In 1991, eight million of the 14.6 million children lived in households headed by females. According to 
the latest statistics, only 26 percent of all eligible women received the full amount of child support to 
which they were entitled. Wfflh less than ten percent of the non-payers being female, common sense 
dictates the resolution to this problem lies in focusing on the men who aren't paying. 

There is no need to turn this national scandal into a sexist fight, but there are a few ugly truths that 
need to be told. And who better than men to expose and confront the dirty little secret that men who 
abandon their children too frequently excuse themselves to other men, saying, "It's way too much of 
my income-sha can't manage money-she won't use it for the kids." Only when men start holding 
each other accountable for their children's health and financial needs will the conspiracy of silence- 
the nod and the wink, the complicity-come to an end. 

As caring and concerned citizens, responsible men who want to solve this problem have to let their 
views bo heard. Men who are already speaking out should not be offended by this call to action. 
Having other men join the chorus is empowering and makes it that much easier to stay the course. 

Over the years, men have dominated the institutions that could solve this problem; now it is time for 
these men not only to talk straight, but also to take action. All men, especially male legislators, 
judges, prosecutors, probation officers, child support investigators and employers must send a strong 
message within their respective workplaces, demanding that men be heid accountable for the support 
of their children. 

If taking care of our nation's children sounds too warm and fuzzy to you, then find your motivation to 
speak out as a taxpayer who is fed up with supporting other men's children. Nine out of every ten 
children on welfare are owed child support-forty percent of our welfare dollars are going to children 
whose fathers could afford to pay child support. 

Regrettably, the statistics demonstrate clearly that we can' t rely on tough enforcement within the 
system to solve the problem. The government-funded child support programs have never 
successfully collect^ support from more than one in five parents who should be paying. In fact, the 
percentage has declined in the last two years to a lowly 18.2 percent. 
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Faced with those numbers, it's time to let go of the notion that we will win this war by relying strictly on 
jail and other macho solutions. Instead we need to focus on achieving more voluntary compliance by 
taking advantage of man's desire not to be despised by his fellow man. 

Indeed, using public disapproval to change the attitudes of our brethren toward economic child 
abusers ought not to be an overwhelming task. It worired for Mother's Against Drunk Drivers (MADD), 
and surely their model is worth copying. 

The men dodging their child support obligations should be ‘called out* by other men as greedy, 
insensitive, uncaring parents-a sure way to stop the bragging about beating the system. Men also 
need to eliminate any sympathetic response to complaints by those who do meet their court-ordered 
obligation. Many of these parents may be paying as much as they can, but the reality is that few pay 
what is truly needed to properly support their children. 

Men need to take a stand for the children of this country. Only men making demands of other men 
will raise the expectations we have for the next generation of men. a significant number of whom will 
surely end up as single parents. When we have accomplished this task, we will have reached the 
moral high ground and will be ready to move forward with increased vigor to support men taking care 
of the emotional, as well as the financial, needs of their children. 


CONCLUSION 

Before designing a legislative strategy, it is necessary to dispel the fiction that government can 
effectively seme all those who require and request child support services. I do not lightly give up this 
idealized vision of solving this problem. Unfortunately, as all IV-D administrators know, the result of 
requests for full funding to adequately seme all in need is always the same; instead of full funding, 
there is more work and inadequate funding for the additional work. Now we have a cumbersome 
government child support system with some 13 million cases marked "No Payment Received." In 
addition, there may be, at least another 10 million families (probably many more) who are not part of the 
government caseload and who need child support collected. The needs of families due child support 
are growing exponentially, and not even the most dedicated state agency can fully meet those needs 
under the current system. It is time to move ahead with a different plan for the next ten years. 

If what I have proposed is unacceptable to those who are not ready to give up on the government- 
providing free semices for all, then they should come fonvard with their plan for working the mounting 
millions of cases-and for identifying the taxpayer dollars that will pay for it. I do not believe that the 
level of government funding for child support enforcement will ever be sufficient to meet the needs of all 
the parents who are owed child support. 

Therefore, my vision for a strategic plan is grounded in reducing the government caseload to 
manageable levels. Efforts should be concentrated on case prioritization, increased privatization of 
child support enforcement collection efforts, and voluntary compliance. Finally, at every possible turn 
we must work to pass the cost of enforcement on to the parents who caused the problem by failing to 
pay child support in the first place-and not on to the rest of the taxpaying public. 

We need not wait very long to implement some of the short-temi goals. Over the next few months, by 
using federal waivers, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services could grant exemptions to 
states to begin prioritization of the caseload. Public support for voluntary compliance could be 
marshaled immediately by leaders, in and out of government, if they were to speak out forcefully and 
demand changes. They should send the message that we as a society will not tolerate our children 
suffering such economic abuse. Congress can pass needed legislation. Most Important, with the 
development of a strategic plan and the full mobilization of a greatly enlarged workforce of private 
sector child support businesses and professionals, the cument spectacle of billions of dollars in 
uncollected support could become a thing of the past. 

I wouid like to conclude my testimony with a comment on where the child support enforcement program 
can be in the year 2005. I am firmly convinced that there are enough dedicated people concerned 
about this issue to win the child support war. Wo have learned a great deal over the last ten years and 
that experience has pointed us in the right direction. My optimism for the future wiil come as no 
surprise to my colleagues. Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before this distinguished 
committee. 
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Mr. Collins. We thank each of you for your testimony. I have 
a couple of questions, and then we will go to Mr. English. 

But, first of all, we are talking about uniformity nere — ^that you 
all spoke of uniformity as a means of collection. Is there any uni- 
formity — and I know there are variances in State by State, based 
on cost of living, but is there any uniformity in assessing the 
amount that the noncustodial parent should pay for each child? 

Mr. Hoffman. There are guidelines in each State, Mr. Chair- 
man, and they differ. So that there is not uniformity in setting the 
awards. It has been proposed that there should be, and I would 
strongly support that. 

Ms. Haynes. As Casey Hoffman pointed out, every State has a 
support guideline although thev vary. There was a recommendation 
of the Interstate Commission tnat there be a guidebnes commission 
at the Federal level to look at whether or not we should have a na- 
tional guideline and, if so, to propose such a guideline. 

You also have Bob Williams testifying later on who has played 
a key role in the development of guidelines in States. 

Mr. CoLUNS. One other thing, too. What about some guidelines 
in assuring that the custodial parent actually uses the funds for 
what they are meant to be used for and that is for the child? Hav- 
ing served in the State legislature I have heard noncustodial par- 
ents complain to the lemslature about the fact that the legislature 
sets standards by whi^ they are assessed the award but often 
those funds are actually not ^ing used to benefit the child but to 
benefit the custodial parent. 

Ms. Haynes. I guess I have two comments. I have three children 
and if I had to account for every single penny that was spent on 
them, there is no way I could do that. 

Courts have authority now in almost every State that I am 
aware of wherein if a judge feels that there has been an abuse of 
how the money has been spent, he has the discretion to order an 
accounting. There are a few States that by statute — ^I think New 
Jersey is one of those States — specifically lejpislate such authority. 
But I think it is in the inherent authority of a judge. I don’t think 
it is something that needs a Federal mandate on States. 

Mr. Collins. One other question. This will be my last question. 
What can we do to ensure that we are not establishing a system 
that will set priorities in collections? What I mean by that, if we 
have a unified Federal agency that is going to be doing the collect- 
ing or handling the paperwork and process for collecting, how do 
we ensure that they don’t focus in just on those who are on the 
public dole because of the lack of nonpayment rather than taking 
care of all across the board? 

Ms. Smith. That is one of the issues that child support profes- 
sionals are very much in favor of dealing with. One way of han- 
dling that is to make a uniform rule. 

what we would recommend is that if there is not enough money 
to go around to satisfy all the orders and circumstances where a 
noncustodial parent has more than one family to support, that the 
money be distributed on a prorated basis. So it is based on the 
amount of the child support order that would have been taken into 
account and these are the needs of the family at the time that the 
order was set. So you don’t have a situation 
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In fact, right now, it is ageiinst Federal law for States to give pri- 
ority to AFDC accounts, lliey must make sure that at least some 
money goes to eveiy single family. But there is not uniformity, and 
there does need to be, and we think that is the fairest way done 
on a pro rata basis. 

Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Chairman, I am for prioritizing the caseload, 
and I am for helping the neediest children first. With some 15 mil- 
lion cases marked unpaid, who should we help first? There is only 
so much money to go around. 

I think it ought to be up to the States to have the choice after 
they prioritize the welfare caseload first and those people who are 
going to fall onto welfare. 

I also have heard the comment that we ought to have more ac- 
countability on the part of the custodial parents, and I totally dis- 
agree with that. I think that kind of accountability doesn’t take 
into account the meager pittances of child support that get paid to 
these custodial parents where you get $200 a month. My God, that 
doesn’t even pay for child care, let alone worrying about whether 
she is drinking it up on beer. 

That argument really does not address what is going on in the 
country right now when we start picking on the custodial parent 
and how they are going to spend the money. Plus who is going to 
enforce it? Who is going to be in those homes? How are they going 
to account for it? Who is going to do all this work? I would just 
offer that respectfully to the chairman that that is not a place for 
us to go. 

Mr. Collins. Well, I am glad I asked that question. 

I now turn to Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Haynes, in your testimony you stressed the need to encour- 
age States to adopt the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act. I 
wonder, are you aware of any opposition among the States or 
among child support enforcement associations to we Federal Gov- 
ernment requiring States to adopt the act? 

Ms. Haynes. I am not aware of any objection, at least within the 
child support community, to requiring States to pass that. There 
are now 21 States with UIFSA — I think Massachusetts just passed 
it. Of the 21 States that have this uniform act, there are 3 States 
that did not pass a particular part of the act, which is the part hav- 
ing to do with direct income withholding. 

One of the main reasons they did not pass that part of the act 
is because of the lack of uniformity in State laws right now. So I 
think if you require the uniform definitions that I was talking 
about you would be eliminating the only concern I have heard ex- 
pressed to the act at all. Those three States did pass the rest of 
the act. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

What role do you foresee for the IRS in assisting with the en- 
forcement of child support? 

Ms. Haynes. I do think there is a role for the IRS, although I 
am veiy strongly against turning over enforcement responsibilities 
to the IRS. There is a full IRS collection procedure now that basi- 
cally lets the IRS collect child support debts like they do taxes. 
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It has not been very successful. One of the reasons is there are 
subjective criteria that IRS agents can use in collecting money and 
usually they decide not to collect. So we could replace that with an 
objective criteria. 

Also, with the Federal income tax refund intercept there is a dif- 
ference in how we treat AFDC and non-AFDC families. There is no 
reason for that distinction. I think, most importantly, what we 
want from the IRS is income information. Let’s give that informa- 
tion to the States, and States that use privatization ought to be 
able to share that IRS information with the entities they have con- 
tracted with to do the enforcement. Right now, there is a prohibi- 
tion against that. 

Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. CoLUNS. Tliank you. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to see Attorney Haynes here today. We all 
claimed we were on the Commission, but she is the one that did 
the work. I want the record to so state. 

I would like you to comment on the possibility of having fed- 
eralization of child support. A great deal of the Commission’s time 
was spent on this, and I think you can be the one to tell us the 
perils of going Federal. 

Ms. Haynes. I think in addition to what has already been com- 
mented, federalization in my opinion doesn’t correct the major 
problems. You can’t enforce an obligation unless you can locate the 
obligor. Federal agencies only get address information annually or 
quarterly, whereas States get much more recent current address 
information through voter records, motor vehicles. 

Another major enforcement problem is self-employed individuals. 
It is no surprise they are the biggest nonfilers of tax returns. 
States have many more options in terms of enforcing against that 
group. We can pull people’s occupational licenses, their driver's li- 
cense, require credit bureau reporting of ongoing support and ar- 
rears, and those are remedies that would be very effective. 

I think my third concern is just accessibility to custodial parents. 
You have child support agencies and courts in many more locales 
than Social Security offices and IRS offices. The thought of thou- 
sands of custodial parents calling up IRS agents for information on 
their case is not something that I think would work. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I wonder if any of you would also comment 
about the fear I have. I see the welfare reform move going very 
much toward a block grant. Flexibility is a word we are hearing. 
You hear it constantly: Give the States the money, they will solve 
the problem. 

Can any of you comment on what flexibility would do on the ef- 
fort to collect for children? 

Ms. Smith. Child support agencies have always been laboratories 
for the great ideas in child support. The thing we would be con- 
cerned about in a block grant provision is that you still see an 
enormous disparity between States and the way they treat child 
support. 
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Our concern would be that given the block grant, the child sup- 
port would then fall back into the stepsister status it used to have 
with the problems of AFDC programs or Medicaid Eind so on, and 
child support may be dwarfed by comparison. 

The families we serve are many larger numbers than the families 
that the public assistance programs serve. In Massachusetts more 
than half our cases are nonwelfare cases. In some States two-thirds 
or more of the cases are nonwelfare cases. 

I think it is very important to see child support as a law enforce- 
ment program. It is very important to have some Federal uniform- 
ity and consistency. 

So basically, we need a system where, as we say in Massachu- 
setts, “You can run but you cannot hide,” because wherever you go 
in this country the same laws are going to stop you and the States 
are going to have the same kind ofpower. They will recognize each 
other’s laws and we can cut a lot of the old legal barriers and proc- 
esses out of the way. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman. Thank you. 

I served with Marilyn on the Massachusetts State Child Support 
Commission, and I also come from a State where the child support 
enforcement agency is in the Attorney General’s office. In Massa- 
chusetts it is with the tax department. If a block grant were going 
to those kinds of agencies, it might work. But I am very, very fear- 
ful that if it goes into the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices in the different States, the money will go elsewhere. 

'That is why we moved the program in Texas into the Attorn^ 
General’s office. Before that it was the poor, poor stepchild of DHS, 
and I would be very, very much worried about what would happen 
when it comes to the creativity needed to get the job done. 

I think the people in the States have done a remarkable job in 
terms of having ingenuity in terms of developing ideas and pro- 
grams. We woixld see the IV-D program hurt beyond imagination 
if there wasn’t some kind of certainty as to how that money got 
spent. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLUNS. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very interested in this partnership idea that you talked 
about, Mr. Hoffman. You mentioned the number 15 million dead- 
beat parents. Is that the number on file in your office or is that 
nationwide? 

Mr. Hoffman. That is nationwide. The Federal Government puts 
out statistics as to how many cases are unpaid. My personal feeling 
is that there are many, many millions of cases of folks who never 
even bothered to go into the government system because it is back- 
logged so badly. So I feel that there may be another 10 million 
cases out there, and we just don’t know about them. 

There are folks who remarry, who wanted to get on with their 
life, who didn’t want to be involved in the bureaucracy of State gov- 
ernment. There are people who gave up in hopelessness. I think 
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the two women I talked about are good examples, and as a matter 
of fact, half of the cases I mentioned in my written testimony are 
people who never went into the government system. 

Sometimes those of us who have been part of the government 
system for so long think that the whole problem can m looked at 
just by examining the government caseload. I think it goes far be- 
yond that, and that is why I am in the private sector right now. 

Ms. Dunn. What about the percentage of that group who are on 
welfare? 

Mr. Hoffman. The percentage of people right now, I have forgot- 
ten, maybe Meg can tell me the percentage. You notice that Profes- 
sor Ellwood did that very conveniently when he didn’t know an an- 
swer, he asked another panel member. 

I am trying to recollect. I think the caseload right now in the 
Federal Government is pretty equally divided. It may be 50 some- 
thing percent favoring the nonwelfare. 

But the interesting thing is the nonwelfare population is the pop- 
ulation that overran the IV-D program. My written testimony is all 
about the backlog, because the States are so overrun. 

So it was by offering services, quite frankly, to nonwelfare peo- 
ple, who probably could afford services elsewhere, that we saw the 
program overrun and get away from its original mission of helping 
folks who are on welfare. 

Ms. Dunn. I am tpring to create some parameters for myself in 
thinking about the size of this problem. What about the percentage 
of those 15 million or 15 million plus 10 million who are mothers? 

Mr. Hoffman. Oh, I would again be speculating a little bit on 
this one. I would say that 90 percent were mothers. It may be a 
little bit higher than that. 

Ms. Dunn. Looking for help, you are talking about? 

Mr. Hoffman. Ninety percent are looking for help. The big prob- 
lem with the government system is that we have had the IV-D pro- 
gram for 20 years. We have never collected in more than one in five 
cases. We have never gotten above 20 percent. In fact it has gone 
down the last 2 years. 

Again, I think it is because the nonwelfare population has over- 
run the program, and we are not seeing the funding that we need 
to see. 

Ms. Dunn. How do you receive payment in these cases? Is there 
some incentive? Is there an incentive we could incorporate into our 
plan, a bonus system or something so we can turn States around 
so we would have an incentive for States to collect the $5 billion 
that is not being collected? 

Ms. Smith. The way the current program is structured is that ac- 
tually Congress is paying States to keep families on public assist- 
ance instead of paying States to take people off of public assistance, 
which is why I mentioned it is very important for us to get clear 
what our mission is. 

In Massachusetts in 1994 we closed 11,000 AFDC cases, and on 
those cases we collected more than $25 million, plus an estimated 
savings of $38.5 million from AFDC savings, food stamps, and Med- 
icaid. We lost $4.5 million in incentive moneys because that $25 
million was not credited toward our AFDC collections. It ended up 
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being 42 percent less reimbursement through the incentive pro- 
gram that we would have otherwise gotten. 

Massachusetts is one of the States that puts all its incentive 
money back into the child support pro^am. This incentive money 
has really been the vehicle that has given us the opportunity for 
initiative, innovation, and creativity; wny a lot of our programs are 
being used as examples for the rest of the countiy to model. 

So one of the things we think Cong^ress should do in looking at 
this whole incentive structure is to give States the same amount 
of credit they now get from collecting on AFDC cases, to collecting 
on Medicaid-only cases, foster care cases, and former AFDC cases 
because those are the families we really need to be putting our at- 
tention on. 

Ms. Haynes. I would also like to reiterate, since 1984 we have 
had Federal legislation requiring child support agencies to serve 
welfare and nonwelfare cases. I think it would be a horrible step 
backward if we made the child support program just look at wel- 
fare cases. 

Having said that, we are schizophrenic in our Federal funding 
formula, and that is what Marilyn is talking about. We still cap it 
based on AFDC collections. We need a revised funding formula that 
reflects the mission of serving all children, regardless of whether 
somebody is on welfare or not. 

Ms. Dunn. Let me just ask one last question, please, of Mrs. 
Smith. What percentage of parents, deadbeat dads, what percent- 
age of those are difficult to identify? You mentioned that in your 
testimony, but I never heard how many of these fathers we are 
talking about, where a mother has a question about who the father 
is. 

Ms. Smith. So you are talking about circumstances of paternity 
where the mother names someone and 

Ms. Dunn. She might be wrong. 

Ms. Smith. We think it is a relatively small percentage, although 
it does happen — about 25 percent of our cases, for example, will 
ask for a blood test. Of those 25 percent, another 25 percent — or 
6 percent of the total — ^will be excluded by the blood test results. 

Whether there is more than one possible father, whether the 
mother has deliberately given the wrong name to the child support 
agency, is something that we don’t know and we need to know 
more about, which is one of the reasons we support stricter co- 
operation requirements so that if the blood test result comes back, 
excluding the person that has been named, the mother is brou^t 
back in and further questions are asked so that you can start to 
narrow the field. 

Ms. Dunn. That is not done now? 

Ms. Smith. It is not done with the same amoimt of rigor that it 
needs to be done. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. 

You all are such a good panel, I would like to ask one, maybe 
two additional questions. In a situation where an individual who 
owes child support — ^in other words, you can’t get blood out of a 
turnip, what do you suggest we do with the turnip? .^e there any 
exceptions? 
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Mr. Hoffman. If I may, Mr. Chairman, there are certainly peo- 
ple that we go after that just have fallen on hard times and don’t 
have the resources to pay. Quite frankly, what you can do with 
those folks is merely monitor them and see whether or not they 
ever get in a situation where they are going to be receiving income. 

The four primary reasons for nonpayment that we get in our 
company. No. 1, has to do with the bitterness that still exists. They 
just don’t look at the children, the focus is that allegedly “horrible 
person” that I was married to. 

The second most common reason, it is just outright greed — me, 
me, me, I want to have more toys. 

There is an interesting group of parents who don’t pay who are 
merely waiting for the knock on the door. They understand the sta- 
tistics we have, they understand they have got a four out of five 
chance of beating it. When you find them and demand the money, 
they pay. 

The last group of people are people who have second families and 
who are looking at children in their family unit as it exists, and 
they say. Well, I have these kids, and what we have to do is in the 
beginning very gently remind them that they have other children 
out there and they have that responsibility as well. 

But the last group are people you find in mental hospitals, people 
on the street. 'There is certainly a group of people who are parents 
who really have fallen on hard times and you have to understand 
that. 

Ms. Smith. Can I comment on that? I think it is very much 
worth taking a look at some of the seek-work programs. We have 
in Massachusetts the Parents Fair Share Program, which was au- 
thorized as a demonstration grant. Under the Family Support Act 
that program found, as well as others around the country have 
found, that when you have people in court and the person says, “I 
don’t have a job” and the court says, “Fine, there is a work pro- 
gram, show up at 9 Monday morning, and here is the address, and 
you have to be there 35 or 40 hours a week, a remarkable number 
of people say, I just remembered. Uncle Harry offered me a job and 
maybe I can pay a nominal amount for child support.” 

I^ere is a certain amount of bluffing that we need to smoke peo- 
ple out. So we do need to have some work programs for 
noncustodial parents. We are not seeing them come into court 
starving to death. They are healthy, they are clothed, their needs 
are being met, but the needs of their children are not being met 
because they are not coming up with the basic minimal support 
order. 

Mr. Collins. We thank you. You have been a very interesting 
panel and have presented good information. Thanks for being with 
us. 

Our fourth panel will be moving toward the table. We will listen 
to your testimony. 

We will begin with Mitchell Adams, Commissioner of Revenue, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF MITCHELL ADAMS, COMMISSIONER OF 

REVENUE, DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, COMMONWEALTH OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, members of this distinguished panel, 
good afternoon. My name is Mitchell Adams, and as Commissioner 
of the Massachusetts Department of Revenue, I am responsible for 
tax administration and child support enforcement. 

The key to an effective child support enforcement system is ac- 
cess to financial information. Today I would like to discuss how we 
can use information from employers, from the IRS, and banks to 
revolutionize the collection of child support enforcement. 

The single-most lucrative new tool in child support enforcement 
is new hire reporting, also called W— 4 reporting. It is a simple con- 
cept that is worth over $70 million to Massachusetts in annual col- 
lections and savings, and has allowed more than 1,900 of our fami- 
lies to leave welfare each year. 

Like Bill Weld and Lt. Gov. Paul Cellucci, I am leery of saddling 
businesses with any additional governmental requirements. But I 
am here to tell you that new hire reporting works, and that it is 
only a minimal burden on employers. 

Here is how it works. All Massachusetts employers notify the De- 
partment of Revenue within 14 days of an employment start date. 
This is essentially the most stringent requirement of any State. If 
the employee has a child support order, the Department of Revenue 
instructs the employer to withhold child support. It is that simple. 

In addition, we lower the welfare caseload and cost of welmre 
substantially by cracking down on fraud when recipients are double 
dipping by receiving benefits illegally. 

To bs effective, new hires must be reported quickly. Not all of the 
current proposals meet this test, which is why we call some of 
them not-so-new-hire reporting. 

Even with swift reporting of new hires, a family must still wait 
about 3 months for child support payments to resume after an obli- 
gor changes employment. That is too long a wait for families who 
need food on the table. 

The solution to this problem comes in two parts. First, rather 
than report new hires to a newly created Federal bureaucracy 
which passes information on to the States, it would be far more ef- 
fective for employers to report new hires directly to the States. 
Child support enforcement agencies can access new hire data from 
across the Nation directly via interstate computer network instead 
of getting the information indirectly from the Federal Government. 

The second thing that must be done is to change Federal laws 
that give child support enforcement agencies and employers too 
much time to implement wage withholding. When coupled with 
changes to Federal wage withholding law, new hire reporting will 
ensure that families receive child support about 40 days after the 
obligor changes jobs. 

Next I would like to discuss IRS information. As one who wears 
both tax administration and child support enforcement hats, I 
know how useful tax return information is as a child support en- 
forcement tool. Massachusetts and Florida have moved child sup- 
port to their revenue departments for this very reason. 
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The best way to illustrate how tax records can be used to enforce 
child support obligations is by telling you about a real life case. A 
child support obligor appeared in court in Massachusetts pleading 
poverty. He was self-employed, so there was no way to second 
guess his stopr, or so he thought. 

Much to his surprise, our attorney had examined his Massachu- 
setts income tax return and found that he had business income of 
more than $40,000 a year. Were it not for the tax information, the 
court would have issued an order of $50 a month. Instead, the obli- 
gor’s child now has the benefit of $200 a week in child support. 

Congress can send a message that paying child support is as im- 
portant as paying taxes by requiring the IRS to make tax data 
available to States for child support enforcement purposes. 

Finally, I would like to touch upon the benefit of access to bank 
account information. 

I am reminded of the bank robber who, when asked why he 
robbed banks, said, “Because that is where the money is.” Over the 
past few years we found that money owed by child support obligors 
is in the bank. By comparing our list of obligors who owe past-due 
support to financial information provided the Department of Reve- 
nue by the banks, we have been able to collect over $8.3 million 
in the last 24 months. 

Because past-due support in Massachusetts is a judgment by op- 
eration of law, there is no need to go back to court to authorize sei- 
zure. We call it the bank match and levy program. But I am sure 
the families who receive the money just think of it as welcome re- 
lief. 

To make it work on a national scale, Congress should require 
banks to report financial information to child support enforcement 
agencies and require those agencies to seize bank accounts admin- 
istratively without obtaining a separate court order. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to discuss ways to en- 
sure the economic security of our Nation’s children and families 
and reduce welfare dependency. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of this distinguished panel, good afternoon. My name is 
Mitchell Adams, and as Commissioner of the Department of Revenue. 1 am responsible for 
tax administration and child support enforcement. 

Lately there's been much talk about federal mandates imposed upon the states. 
While I generally view federal mandates with a healthy skepticism, child support 
enforcement is one area where there is a role for federal mandates. The reason for this is 
simple: About a third of the child support caseload is comprised of interstate cases, where 
the child and noncustodial parent live in different stales. No matter how effective a given 
slate’s child support enforcement system, its success is heavily dependent on the 
effectiveness of the programs in other states. Just as we could not have an interstate 
highway system if each slate built bridges at different heights, we cannot create an 
effective child support enforcement program without a few key laws that are standard 
across the country. In Massachusetts, we’ve adopted just about every recommendation 
made by the U.S, Commission on Interstate Child Support. The results are clear-cut: We 
collect 80% of all child support due from obligors who live in Massachusetts. 
Unfortunately, since many states haven’t adopted the Comnussion's recommendations, we 
collect only 40% of the child support owed by the one in three obligors who lives out of 
stale. Until Congress develops a set of rules that allow states to easily enforce cases 
across state lines, we’ll never have an effective child support enforcement program. 

The most impK)rtant of these rules concern access to financial information. A child 
support enforcement program is only as good as the financial information it gets. The key 
financial information about obligors is in the hands of employers, the IRS and banks. If 
Congress puts this information to work for child support enforcement, child support 
enforcement will work for our nation’s children. I’d like to discuss each of these areas in 
turn. 

New Hire Reporting 

TTie single most lucrative tool in child support enforcement is new hire reporting. 
New hire reporting is a simple concept that is worth over 70 million dollars in annual 
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collections and savings, and has allowed more than 1,900 Massachusetts families to leave 
welfare each year. By minimizing the disruption in child support payments that occurs 
when the obligor changes jobs, new hire reporting makes it feasible for families to make 
the transition from welfare to independence. 

Like Governor Bill Weld and Lieutenant Governor Paul Cellucci. I’m leery of 
saddling businesses with additional government requirements. But I'm here to tell you 
that new hire reporting works, with minimal buitkn to employers. If Congress adopts a 
new hire system administered by state agencies linked by a national computer network, 
and streamlines the wage withholding rules, we’ll be able to collect child support like 
never before. 

Here’s how new hire reporting works in Massachusetts. All employers notify the 
Department of Revenue within 14 days of an employee’s first day on the job, using the 
reporting method that is most convenient and cost elective for the particular employer. 
Employers may report new hires by mailing or faxing a copy of the employee’s W-4 form, 
by mailing or faxing a list of new hires, or by submitting a list on magnetic tape. We 
compare the new hires to our database of obligors. If an employee has a child support 
order, we instruct the employer to withhold child support. It's that simple. 

Before we set up our new hire system, we consulted with employers. When we 
told them that new hire information would help us crack down on fraud that eats into 
business profits, they were very interested. It turned out that we were right. In its first 
year of operation, we used new hire reporting information to save about sixteen million 
dollars in unemployment compensation and welfare payments. 

When we created our new hire program, one of the things we considered is 
requiring employers to ask their employees if they owed child support, and to immediately 
begin withholding. We decided against this idea for two reasons. First, it's more work for 
employers. Second, some obligors arc bound to give incorrect or incomplete information 
to the employer, leading to problems that would take weeks or months for the employer 
and the child support enforcement agency to fix. It’s much simpler and far more accurate 
for us to tell the employer who owes child support, how much the employer must 
withhold, and where to send it. 

To be effective, new hires must be reported quickly. Not all of the current 
proposals meet this test, which is why we call some of them “not -so-new hire reporting.’’ 
Under one proposal, a family would have to wait for more than a hundred days before 
receiving child support when the obligor changes jobs. 

The Administration has proposed that employers report new hires ten days after 
the date of hiring. There is consensus that this reporting schedule is appropriate for 
smaller employers that report new hires manually. However, employers that report by 
automated means require an alternate reporting schedule that is tied to the payroll cycle, 
rather than the date of hiring. 

There are a number of proposed reporting schedules, each of which requires 
reporting within ten calendar or work days of a given point in the payroll cycle. We 
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propose that employers who report new hires by magnetic tape or electronically be 
required to send a report within ten days of the date on which the new hire is added to the 
employer’s payroll master file. 

Even with swift reporting of new hires, a family could still wait about three months 
for child support payments to resume after an obligor changes employment. [See table 1 , 
attached]. That's too long a wait for families who need food on the table. 

There are two things that Congress can do to fix this problem. First, rather than 
report new hires to a newly-created federal bureaucracy which passes information on to 
the states, it would be far more effective for employers to report new hires directly to the 
states. Child support enforcement agencies can access new hire data from across the 
nation directly via interstate computer network, instead of getting the information 
indirectly from the federal government. Stale new hire directories would be inexpensive 
to establish, as new hire data can simply be added to existing databases of quarterly wage 
reporting maintained by every state. This is not an unfunded mandate, but rather a more 
effective way of doing business. In Massachusetts, when we automated the wage 
assignment process and coupled it with a new hire database, the cost of implementing 
wage withholding went from more than nine million dollars a year to less than $800,000 a 
year. 


Most importantly. Congress can change federal laws that give child support 

enforcement agencies and employers too much time to implement wage withholding. 

Undercurrent federal law: 

• The child support enforcement agency has 15 days from the day it learns of a new 
employer to notify the employer to withhold child support; 

• Employers don’t have to implement withholding until the first pay period that occurs 
after 14 working days following the date that the child support enforcement agency 
mailed the notice; 

• Once withheld, the employer has 10 working days to send the child support payment 
to the child support enforcement agency.; 

• Finally, the child support enforcement agency has 15 days to distribute the payment to 
the family. 

These lax time standards doom even the best new hire reporting system to failure. 

We propose the following new time standards: 

• The child support enforcement agency must send an income withholding notice to the 
employer within three working days of the day on which a new hire report was 
incorporated into a state New Hire Directory database; 

• The employer must implement wage withholding starting with the pay period during 
which it received the withholding notice, and remit child support payments within two 
working days of the date of withholding; 

• The child support enforcement agency must send current support payments to the 
custodial parent within two working days of receipt. 

This streamlined timeframe would drastically reduce the wait experienced by the 

family. When coupled with changes to federal wage withholding law, new hire reporting 

will ensure that families receive child support about 40 days after the obligor changes jobs. 
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[See table 2, attached.] This projection is consistent with our experience in 
Massachusetts, where it takes an average of 38 days for the family to receive the next 
payment after the obligor changes jobs. 

IRS Data 

Next Td like to address the subject of improved access to IRS information. As the 
official in charge of both tax administration and child support enforcement in 
Massachusetts, I know how useful tax return information is as a child support enforcement 
tool. Massachusetts and Florida moved child support to their revenue departments for this 
very reason. The best way to illustrate how tax records can be used to enforce child 
support obligations is by telling you about a real-life case. 

A child support obligor appeared in court, pleading poverty. He was self- 
employed, so there was no way to second-guess his story. Or so he thought. Much to his 
surprise, our attorney had examined his lax return, and found that he had business income 
of more than $40,000 a year. Were it not for the tax information, the court would have 
issued an order of $50.00 a month. Instead, the obligor’s child now has the benefit of 
$200 per week in child support. 

When we first decided to use Massachusetts income tax records to establish and 
enforce child support obligations, the naysayers predicted that taxpayers would stop 
reporting their true income. Tm pleased to report that the naysayers were wrong. We 
have seen no negative impact on the reporting of income by taxpayers. 

Despite the benefits of access to tax information, our ability to use IRS information 
for child support enforcement has actually diminished over the past few years. The IRS 
once gave us information reported on returns by obligors themselves, such as business 
income and capital gains. Now all we get is information about obligors that financial 
institutions report to the IRS. Ironically, we receive information from the IRS for tax 
enforcement purposes that we cannot use for child support enforcement purposes. This 
situation hamstrings our efforts to establish, modify and collect child support obligations. 

Let’s send the message that collecting child support is every bit as important as 
collecting taxes. After all, there won’t be any taxes to collect tomorrow if we don’t 
support our children today. We recommend that Congress: 

• Amend the lax code to provide child support enforcement agencies with the same 
access to IRS information currently enjoyed by lax administration authorities; 

• Permit child support enforcement agencies and their contractors to use federal tax 
information to establish, modify and enforce child support obligations, without 
independently verifying the information; 

• Apply the same confidentiality requirements and penalties now applicable to tax 
agencies to child support enforcement agencies and their contractors. 

By providing IRS lax data, Congress will empower stales to do the job of 
collecting child support using innovative tools such as bank malcli and levy. 


Bank Data 
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Finally, I'd like to talk about access to account records maintained by banks and 
other financial institutions. I’m reminded of the bank robber who, when asked why he 
robbed banks, said “Because that’s where the money is.” Over the past few years, we 
have found that money owed by child su^^rt obligors is in the bank. Through our bank 
match and levy program, we’ve made sure that money doesn't sit in bank accounts while 
children go without support. 

Bank match and levy works like this. We compare our list of obligors who owe 
past-due support to information provided by banks, other financial institutions and the 
IRS. When a match occurs, we send a levy notice to the appropriate bank or financial 
institution, instructing it to send us the money in the obligor's account, up to the amount 
of past due support that the obligor owes. Because past due support is a judgment by 
operation of state and federal law, there’s no need to get a court order authorizing the 
levy. 

During the past two years, we've scooped over $8.3 million dollars out of bank 
accounts. Unlike the bank robber who I quoted, we give the money to its rightful owners, 
families and taxpayers. 

We’d like each state to replicate our success. To make it happen. Congress 

should: 

• Require banks and other financial institutions to report quarterly to state child support 
agencies the names and Social Security numbers of their customers and account 
holders; and 

• Require ail states to use this information to administratively seize funds held in banks 
and other financial institutions by obligors who owe past due support, without the 
need for a separate court order. 

Access to information held by employers, the IRS and banks will revolutionize the 
collection of child support. Thank you for this opportunity to suggest how we can ensure 
the economic security of children and families while reducing welfare dependency. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you. 

Mr. Wallace Dutkowski. We don’t have too many Dutkowskis in 
Butts County, director, Office of Child Support, State of Michi- 
gan Department of Social Services, Lansing, Mich. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF WALLACE DUTICOWSKI, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 

CHILD SUPPORT, STATE OF MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF 

SOCIAL SERVICES, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN PUBUC 

WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Dutkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. Thank you mr the opportunity to testify today. 

I am Wallace Dutkowski, director of the Office of Child Support 
for the Michigan Department of Social Services. I am testifying on 
behalf of American Public Welfare Association, APWA, which is a 
bipartisan organization that represents all of the State human 
services agencies and their administrators. Many of the proposals 
that are being discussed in Congress today were first State-level in- 
novations. 

APWA would like to thank the House Members who have dis- 
played leadership by introducing comprehensive child support bills 
to strengthen State child support programs, including Mrs. John- 
son, Mrs. Kennelly, Mrs. Morelia, and Mrs. Roukema. 

Today I would like to present the highlights of APWA’s rec- 
ommendations, but I urge you to review our written testimony for 
our indepth recommendations. 

Reforming child support is a major APWA goal. In fact, it is the 
one program that, if properly reformed and adequately financed, 
can avoid government spending on welfare by ensuring that fami- 
lies receive the support they deserve from both parents. 

APWA has six major child support reform eoals; establishing pa- 
ternity, effective information systems, sensible funding, perform- 
ance incentives, simplified processing of interstate cases, and effec- 
tive Federal leadership. 

I will discuss a few of these priorities. First, paternity establish- 
ment. APWA strongly recommends stren^hening the incentives for 
full cooperation by public assistance recipients and strengthening 
stuictions for failing to comply. APWA also recommends providing 
enhanced Federal fimding for State paternity activities. 

Second, APWA is concerned about the implementation of both 
current and proposed information systems, databases, and auto- 
mated processes. States have been hampered in meeting statewide 
automated system requirements of the 1988 Family Support Act 
due to a lack of Federal resources and a lack of technical expertise 
at both the State level and in the private sector. 

APWA urges Congress to extend the implementation deadline 
from October 1, 1995, to October 1, 1997, while retaining the 90 
percent Federal matching rate for initial implementation costs. 

APWA also recommends the following: new registries and 
databases for locating and tracking noncustodial parents who are 
not paying their child support, establishing a national registry of 
support orders, establishing a national index of new hires, and ex- 
panding the Federal parent locator service. 
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The third issue I would like to discuss is sensible lundine and 
performance incentives. We must change our approach to child sup- 
port funding and performance incentives. We must continue to ade- 
quateW fund the program, at the very least maintaining the cur- 
rent nmding level, or results will be hard to achieve as State 
responsibilities are added. AFWA supports the approach taken by 
the Johnson bill to move funding for child support programs to a 
performance-based incentive structure. 

Specifically, we must fund the results we want. APWA wants to 
reward the States not just for collections and cost effectiveness, as 
in the current system, but for establishing paternity, child support 
order establishment, enforcement, medicm support, and cost effec- 
tiveness. 

The current limited approach to the way State agencies earn 
money leads Ihe program in the opposite direction from the range 
of outcomes we want for the program, an approach that is 
counterintuitive to good prom^m management. An added benefit 
would be a decreased need mr Federal micromanagement and ex- 
cessive auditing. 

Finally, APWA would oppose any efforts to require States to pro- 
vide universal child support services for all families througn a 
mimdatory opt-out strategy. APWA urges Congress to allow the 
States the flexibility to choose either an opt-out or an opt-in strat- 

This is a complex issue, and I uige you to review page 2 of our 
written testimony for further details on this issue. 

In conclusion, any new and strengthened measures provided to 
States for improving establishment and enforcement will only be as 
effective as the staff time and resources available. Currently, with 
approximately 1,000 cases per worker nationwide, workers are sim- 
ply overwhelmed with unmanageable caseloads that continue to 
grow. 

In Michigan, for example, even if a worker were able to devote 
some time to each of their case, the total time available per case 
would be about 9 minutes per month. Nine minutes is easily eroded 
by one phone call, reviewing one document, or even just finding the 
case file. 

In closing, 1 want to emphasize APWA and the State and local 
human services administrators fully support enactment of com- 
prehensive child support reform legislation. These issues require 
thoughtful consideration by the Congress. 

We look forward to working with you on this important issue. We 
hope our comments today have been helpful. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to testify today. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF WALLACE DUTKOWSKI 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify today. I am Wallace Outkowski, Director of the Office of Child Support for the 
Michigan Department of Social Services. I am testifying today on behalf of the 
American Public Welfare Association (APWA) where I am an active member of the 
APWA Child Support Subcommittee. APWA is a 64-year old nonprofit, bipartisan 
organization representing all of the state human senrice departments as well as local 
public welfare agencies and individual members. 

In my written testimony today I discuss APWA's recommendations for child support 
reform. APWA's recommendations represent a bipartisan consensus of opinion 
among state human service administrators and state child support directors on 
chiid support poiicy. Indeed, many of the reforms APWA proposes and that are being 
discussed in Congress today are innovations that state child support agencies have 
implemented and have found to be affective. With this in mind, Mr, Chaimnan, APWA 
urges you to listen to the states' experierrce as you move forward with child support 
reform. 

Additionally, APWA would like to commend the Members who have displayed 
distinguished leadership by introducing comprehensive child support bills that would 
help strengthen state child support programs, including Mrs, Johnson, Mrs, Kennelly, 
Mrs. Morelia, and Mrs, Roukema, APWA appreciates these members' efforts to craft 
sound comprehensive child support policy. 

CHILD SUPPORT REFORM 

Reforming child support is a major APWA goal. On July 27, 1994, APWA passed 
bipartisan recommendations that state and local human service administrators see as 
critical to restructuring the child support system. The resolution outlines new and 
strengthened child support measures at both the state and federal levels that are 
designed to shift the program's direction from one focused on passing audits and 
avoiding federal penalties to one designed to effectively and efficiantly serve families 
and reduce the cost of public assistance. Indeed, child support is the one program that 
- if properly reformed - can avoid government spending on welfare by ensuring that 
farrtilies receive the support they deserve from both parents. 

1, Establishing Paternity 

APWA supports strengthened paternity establishment measures. APWA strongly 
recommends strengthening both the Incentives for cooperation and full disclosure by 
the public assistance recipient and the sanctions for failing to comply. APWA also 
recommends improving paternity establishment through adoption of the Interstate 
Commission's "parentage" recommendations including providing enhanced levels of 
federal funding for states' paternity activities. 

2. Effective Information Systems, Databases and Automated Processes 

There are two categories of systems issues that APWA recommends Congress 
address, (a) states' current efforts to meet the requirements of the 1988 Family 
Support Act child support automated systems requirements, and (b) systems and 
databases that will be needed in the future to improve the child support program, 

1988 Family Support Act Systems Requirements: 

States have been hampered in meeting the requirements of the 1988 Family Support 
Act child support automated systems requirements due to: (1) lack of resources at the 
federal level leading to late regulations, late final implementation guidelines issued to 
states from HHS, and a lack of technical assistance from HHS, (2) lack of certified 
systems from which states could adopt a model, (3) lack of technical expertise at both 
the state level and within the private sector, and (4) an Initially slow approval process. 
Therefore, APWA urges changes that would; 

• Extend the implementation deadline for the first phase of child support 
information systems to incorporate the 1984 and 1988 child support 
amendments from October 1, 199S to five years after the approval of each 

individual advanced planning document (APD) or October 1 , 1997, whichever 
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comes later, while retaining the 90 percent federal matching rate for initial 
implementation costs; 

• Ensure sufficient incentives, without funding caps, to allow for the appropriate 
adaptation of information systems and stale registries to any proposed changes 
to the child support program; 

• Provide reasonable time frames for planning, developing, and Implementing any 
new child support information system requirements; and 

Require HHS/OISM to continue to provide technical assistance and timely 
issuance of new federal guidelines, regulations and systems requirements. 

New Information Systems Proposals to Strengthen Child Support Programs: 

New proposals APWA recommends include: 

• Establishing a national registry of support orders that uses a uniform abstract of 
all new orders and that can be accessed by all state child support enforcement 
agencies 

• Establishing a national index of new Nies, including state and federal locate 
information, asset information, paternity acknowledgment information, and 
social security numbers. All states should actively be connected through this 
mechanism Relevant locate information from federal databases should be 
accessible through it and equivalent to the data provided to federal law 
enforcement agencies. 

. Expanding the Federal Parent Locator Service (FPLS), improve its response 
time, and provide the ability to use it to check past infomnation sent to states in 
order to avoid repeat information. 

APWA cautions Congress to remember that whenever program changes are made 
that affect caseload management, automated systems changes are necessary. 
There should be federal interest and support for maintaining not only adequately 
funded but appropriately adapted systems. New information systems 
requirements will affect current system development and implementation. 

Examples of various new requirements that have been proposed in the past that would 
need systems adaptations include: (1) measuring statewide paternity establishment for 
those under one year old, (2) tracking whether paternity is established within a certain 
time period, and (3) exchanging data with TiHe IV-A (AFDC) and Title XIX (Medicaid) 
programs States need flexibility to Incorporate the new requirements as appropriate in 
the state 

APWA's Opposition to Universal Child Support Servioes (a IV-D Entitlement) for All 
Families as Provided through Proposed Mandated 'Opt-Out' Strategy to State 
Centralized Collection and Disbursement 

Although APWA supports many provisions of Rep. Johnson's newly introduced bill, and 
of the administration's child support bill introduced in the 103rd Congress, APWA is 
opposed to these bills' requirement that states extend government services to those 
families neither receiving AFDC nor In the current IV-D caseload whether they ask 
for it or not by requiring that all cases In the central registry also receive state 
centralized collection and dlsbursemettt unless both the fMer and the mother 
"oot-out" of services . In other words, the only way for these families to avoid 
this government service is for both the father and the mother, regardless of 
income if they are not on AFDC, to sign and file with the state agency a written 
agreement saying they do not want the government to serve them - 'opting out" 
of government services APWA does not support this mandated "opt-out" 
strategy for state child support services for all families. If a bill does contain this 
requirement, APWA recommends that stales have the potion to choose whether 
to administer centralized collection and disbursemerrt either as an "oot-ln" or an 
"oot-out" system . 

This measure could significantly increase child support caseloads. Currently most 
states serve about half the child support population. Both California and Texas expect 
this measure to double current cas^oads. As previously discussed, due to resource 
shortages states already have difficulty serving those families currently receiving IV-D 
services. It is highly unlikely that states' staffing levels would increase to keep pace 
with the increasing caseloads. Indeed, doubling caseloads could wash out the Impact 
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of increased enforcement tools, hampering many states' efforts to improve child 
support for years to come. 

Further, automated systems' capacity to deal with such increased caseloads simply 
does not exist in some states. The hardware and on-line capacity of child support 
systems mandated under the 1988 Family Support Act are being built to handle current 
caseload projections, and many are falling short due to unexpected caseload increases 
associated with serving the current population. California, for example, is spending 
about $75 million developing and designing its information system for 2 million cases. 
California's quick estimate of systems upgrades to accommodate the additional non- 
AFDC cases that states could be mandated to serve under such a proposal would cost 
a similar amount Many other states are also concerned about the systems costs 
related with increased caseloads. Also, increasing automated systems capacity does 
not necessarily decrease the need for staff. In fact, states say that as they increase 
systems capacity when they bring new information systems on-line, they are actually 
experiencing an increased need for personal interaction with those on their caseload 
due to the 'Ticklers" built into systems that automatically send notices to clients and 
prompt caseworker action. 

3. Sensible Funding and Performance Incentives 

As you know, we must continue to adequately fund the program, or results will be hard 
to achieve as state responsibilities are increased. APWA urges Congress to 
increase — and at the very least, maintain — the current level of funding tor child support 
in order to support previous congressional mandates on the program and those which 
will be adopted through the current reform effort. Some bills — including the Johnson 
bill — propose significant changes in the way state child support programs are funded by 
moving toward a performance-based incentive structure. APWA supports this change 
and recommends that Congress enact the following funding proposal, which can be 
adapted for any funding level: 

A. Redesign how incentive payments to states are calculated so that states are 
rewarded for performance for key outcomes, not Just for collections and cost- 
effectiveness as In the current system. This limited approach to the way state 
IV-D agencies earn money under the current system leads the program in the 
opposite direction from the range of outcomes that are desired throughout 
various aspects of the program. In turn, this conflict has led to increased levels 
of federal micromanagement and auditing in an attempt to steer stales away 
from focusing loo heavily on what is rinandally rewarded. This approach is 
counter-intuitive to good program management. APWA’s recommendation, if 
enacted, would not only reward states for performance in more program areas, 
but would also reduce the need for federal micromanagement and excessive 
auditing. Fortunately, Mrs. Johnson's bill moves funding in this direction. 

APWA recommends rewarding states on performance for the following program 
elements: 

• paternity establishment: 

■ child support order establishment; 

■ enforcement: 

• medical support; and. 

• cost effectiveness. 

Further, the cunent structure of incentives, which categorizes cases into AFDC 
and noivAFDC cases, disadvantages states that do a good job reducing welfare 
dependency. The solution is to recategorize all cases that states are mandated 
to serve — including Medicaid-only and post-AFDC cases — in the category of 
"AFCXJ public assistance cases" for incentive purposes. Under APWA's 
proposed framework, states would earn incentive payments on a broad range of 
important child support activities, regardless of whether a case Is an AFDC or a 
norvAFDC case. States would strongly support this change. 

B. Allow states to implement alternatives to the $50 disregard without requiring a 
waiver by allowing states to propose alternatives through state plan 
amendments. Alternatives to the cunent system that states may want to pursue 
include the flexibility for states to pass through all collections to the family. 
Unfortunately, this option is limited in some proposed distnbution schemes. 
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including the distribution scenario proposed by the Clinton Administration last 
year. 

C. Maintain the current level of flexibility for states to recover costs and charge 
fees This recommendation is very important to ensure that states are not 
penalized when reforming child support 

0. Allow states the option of federal funding to provide visitation and custody 

services to noncustodial parents with child support orders. Michigan has just 
gone through a lengthy waiver process to be allowed federal funding for such 
visitation and custody programs. Other states should have this federal funding 
available to them at the state's option without a waiver to provide the visitation 
and custody services that can help meet the psychological as well as the 
financial needs of families. By doing so. Congress will help states be more 
effective at helping men be fathers to their children 

Indeed, states need Congress to help move child support programs away from the 
current misdirected funding structure that creates unintended disincentives in the 
program States also need Congress to ensure adequate funding of the program 
overall: otherwise, reform will stifle effective and creative state child support efforts, and 
moreover, thwart the one system that can effectively prevent families from languishing 
on AFDC. 

4. Simplified Processing of Interstate Cases 

APWA commends Mrs. Johnson for providing many of these necessary interstate 
processes in her child support reform proposal. To overcome the problems related to 
processing interstate cases in the current child support system, APWA recommends: 

• Ensuring that state laws and procedures for establishing and enforcing 
interstate cases are consistent by requiring states to implement the new Unifomn 
Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA) by a specific date, no later than July 1, 
1996. 

. Requiring a uniform interstate : (1) summons and subpoena power to IV-D 

agencies to acquire asset and locate informabon, (2) income withholding form, 
and (3) administrative levy, seizure or lien. 

• Improving assistance with the collection of child support not only from federal 
and military employees, but federal contract employees, so that the federal 
government can serve as a model employer for the child support enforcement 
program. Currently, these employees are exempt. 

5. Strong Enforcement Tools 

Many new enforxtement tools are needed if states are to collect child support effectively 
on the behalf of the children to whom it is owed. The following recommendations 
encompass a wide range of new enforcement mechanisms that states and families 
desperately need. Other measures APWA recommends — many of which are in Mrs. 
Johnson's and Mrs. Roukema's bills — include: 

■ Requiring states to develop uniform processes for reporting child support 
obligations, including both current support and arrears, to credit reporting 
agencies.. — 

Requirirtg states to enact laws requiring that certain lump sum payouts, 
including lottery winnings, insurance settlements, retirement funds, IRAs, and 
the proceeds of lawsuits, be used to satisfy past-due child support. 

• Improve access to financial informatkm by state child support enforcement 
agencies so they can establish a child support enforcement lien against any 
account to satisfy child support arrears. 

• Requiring states to establish interest or late payment penalties to apply to 
overdue child support payments that would be treated as child support and 
subject to enforcement. 

• Strengthening the current IRS 'full collection process' through which states refer 
cases to the IRS for enforcement by relaxing existing procedural barriers and by 
authorizing additional resources to the IRS. 
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While APWA fully supports a stronger IRS role, APWA does not support federalizing 
the child support system. In fact, state child support programs have had difficulty 
gaining cooperation from the IRS simply to follow through with its current small role in 
child support A shift to federalization, just as states are building up their establishment 
and enforcement capacities, would discard the effort and time invested over the past 
18 years. It is difficult to imagine summoning sufficient resources to infuse into the 
federal government to support such a shift at the same time that the rest of the federal 
government Is downsizing through buyouts and eventual layoffs. Moreover, developing 
the new network of service delivery at the federal level would not only be costly, but a 
logistical and administrative nightmare. In addition, there Is no evidence that the 
current problems would be eliminated or reduced as a result of federalization. In fact, 
centralizing collections within the federal government could have adverse effects. 
Automation can produce a 24-hour turnaround on about 90 percent of collections (in 
Delaware, for example). Further, under a federalized system, custodial parents would 
wait longer for payments when wage attachment at the state level can collect and 
distribute payments more efficiently and states are proving they can do this well with 
resources and automation. Finally, many people operate under the following false 
assumption: approximately 82 percent of people in Ihe general population earn wages 
that are taxed by the IRS; hence, the IRS could collect 82 percent of child support 
orders. The logic is skewed, however, because IV-D offices have fouhd that those non- 
custodial parents in arrears do not replicate the national average of those with Incomes 
taxed by the IRS. Many non-custodial parents in arrears work 'under the table' or 
change jobs frequently. IV-D offices estimate that about 50 percent-to-60 percent 
actually would be reached through centralizing collections through the IRS. Generally, 
federalization models do not address collections from the other 40 percent of those in 
arrears. In fact, they remove the responsibility for these collections from states, and do 
not create a federal system to address the issue. 

6. Effective Federal Leadership 

Federal leadership is critical to the success of a national child support enforcement 
initiative. The Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) must have the resources 
and incentives to help improve the program by acting as a partner, not just as a 
regulator, APWA recommends that Congress further strengthen the effectiveness of 
federal leadership by: 

. Allowing states to use, without waivers, Trtle IV-D child support and any other job 
training funds for work programs for non-custodial parents who are not paying child 
support. 

■ Mandating that self-insurers governed by ERISA are required to provide access to 
coverage for all eligible children, regardless of their residence or the marital status 
of their parents; 

• Ensuring that state IV-D agencies have timely, cost-effective and usable access to 
federal and state databases for paternity establishment, locate, and medical 
insurance and establishment purposes; 

• Requiring that the Social Security Administration provide the state Child Support 
and Motor Vehicle agencies access to electronic venfication of Social Security 
Numbers; 

. Requiring the federal Office of Child Support Enforcement to develop child support 
enforcement agreements or treaties with all tribal councils that would apply to 
interactions with all states. The agreements should (1) address the need for child 
support among Native American children and among the children of tribal 
employees. (2) reflect the requirements of tribal juslice systems, and (3) be fully 
supported by tribal governments; and 

- Reforming the audit process. APWA's recommends (1) changing the audit from 
process-oriented to outcome-oriented using performance measures and (2) creating 
a sanction process emphasizing corrective action rather than financial penalties. 

This can be achieved by allowing half of audit penalties to be put in escrow for up to 
two years and returned to the state if the state passes the audit within the two-year 
period. States would view this as a good-faith effort to use audit data productively: 
it would give increased incentives to states to make positive changes in the 
program instead of using the audit data to penalize states that are already having a 
hard time complying with federal regulations. 
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CONCLUSION 

We must remember that any new and strengthened measures provided to state child 
support agencies for improving establishment and enforcement will only be as effective 
as the staff time and resources permit. Currently, with approximately 1,000 cases per 
caseworker nationwide, workers are simply overwhelmed with unmanageable 
caseloads that continue to grow. In Michigan, for example, even If a worker were 
actually able to look at each case and devote tirrie to it, the total available time per 
case would only be about 9 minutes per month— or about 1 hour and 48 minutes 
each year. In Virginia, California, and many other states, caseworkers face a similar 
problem; Virginia caseworkers have 8 minutes a mor^th per case and California 
workers have about 9 1/2 minutes per month for each case. Eight or nine minutes is 
easily eroded by one phone call, one document, or even just finding the case file. 

With phones ringing, correspondence mounting, families watting in the lobby, and 
everything constituting a priority because child support payments so directly affect the 
money available to families to make ends meet, no matter how good a caseworker is, it 
is impossible to provide a satisfactory level of services without adequate resources. 

CLOSING 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize that APWA and the state and local 
human service administrators fully support enactment of comprehensive child support 
reform legislation. The issues to be debated, however, are complex and require 
thoughtful and serious consideration by the Congress. We took forward to working with 
you on this important issue, and hope that our comments today have been helpful. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would be happy to answer any 
questions. 
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Chairman Shaw [presiding]. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Robert Williams, president of Policy 
Studies, Inc. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT G. WILLIAMS, PHJ)., PRESIDENT, 
POUCY STUDIES, INC. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for this opportunity to testify concerning privatization of 
child support operations. 

My name is Robert Williams, and I am president of Policy Stud- 
ies, Inc. of Denver, Colo. In 1991 my firm became the first private 
corporation to privatize operation of a IV-D child support ^en^ 
when we assumed full responsibility for providing IV-D services in 
Tennessee’s 10th judicial district. We now operate child support 
agencies covering 12 counties in 4 States. Other corporations oper- 
ate IV-D agencies in Tennessee and in two other States, yet also 
provide supplemental services in numerous locations aroimd the 
coimtry. 

Under privatization, we have been able to achieve dramatic in- 
creases in collections. The graph on page 2 of my written testimony 
shows the results that we have achieved in operating Tennessee’s 
10th judicial district. 

During the first 3 years, we have more than doubled collections 
there, even though it had previously been regarded as one of the 
State’s better performing districts, "rhis has resulted in m^jor sav- 
ings and AFDC outlays for both the Federal Government and Ten- 
nessee. 

Other uncounted savings were realized in the form of Medicaid 
and food stamp costs there. In addition, we have been able to im- 
prove the well-being of custodial parents and their children who 
are not dependent on government benefits, and enhance the quality 
of government services provided under the program. 

While we have been able to improve collections and enhance cus- 
tomer service, we have also focused on increasing paternity estab- 
lishments, one of the most important challenges of the program. 
Our most striking results have been obtained in Omaha, Nebr. 

As you can see from the graph on page 3 of my written testi- 
mony, we are now establishing paternity there at more than 3V2 
times the rate that paternities were established by the State prior 
to privatization 2 years ago. This obviously helps to reduce pay- 
ments to families receiving AFDC. 

More surprisingly, separate samples by my firm and the State of 
Nebraska have shown that almost 30 percent of AFDC mothers are 
leaving the rolls within 6 months of our establishing paternity. 
This leads to a dramatic reduction in welfare dependency that is 
not measured by program statistics. 

We believe that pnvatization is a powerful tool for improving the 
child support program that should be encouraged, although it is not 
a panacea. 

To assure the continued development of privatization, we have 
two recommendations. 

First, it is imperative that Congress authorize private contractor 
access to IRS data for IV-D enforcement and location purposes on 
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the same basis, and with the same restrictions and penalties as ac- 
cess is provided to publicly operated agencies. This is a point that 
was raised by Meg Haynes earlier today. 

Despite current law allowing IRS to make data available to Fed- 
eral, State, and local child support agencies, the IRS seems to be 
taking the position that it cannot release data to a private contrac- 
tor operating a local agency or performing other IV-D functions. 

Second, funding changes should be carefully scrutinized for their 
impact on privatization. Optimally, States should be given bonus 
funding to encourage privatization. In the absence of a bonus, it is 
important to maintain an existing or even greater level of perform- 
ance incentives to States than is provided under current law. These 
performance incentives provide a flexible pool of funding for privat- 
ization and other innovative approaches. 

In addition to these recommendations that would encourage pri- 
vatization specifically, we urge the Congress to enact the types of 
general improvements that would strengthen the overall program 
such as new hire reporting, administrative liens, central payment 
processing centers, and simplification of payment distribution. 

These are the types of reforms that will facilitate establishment 
and enforcement of orders everywhere, whether programs are oper- 
ated by the public or the private sector. 

We are proud to have an operational role in a program that has 
so many benefits, that saves money for other government agencies, 
that makes fathers accountable for children that they help create, 
and improves the lives of children and their custodial parents. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY CONCERNING PRIVATIZATION 
AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS 

Robert G. Williams, Ph.D. 

President, Policy Studies Inc. 

Denver, Colorado 


Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this opportunity to 
testify concerning privatization of child support enforcement functions. My company, PSI, 
has pioneered in the privatization of IV-D agencies and now operates nine child support 
offices covering 12 counties in 4 States (Arizona, Georgia, Nebraska, and Tennessee). 
Under contracts to those four States, these offices deliver the full range of IV-D child 
support services previously provided directly by publicly operated agencies. 

Most of my testimony will focus on this concept of "full-service" privatization. The 
first such contract was awarded three and one-half years ago in Tennessee, and - based on 
the positive early results -- States are rapidly turning to this approach as a powerful tool in 
their child support enforcement arsenal. 

There are other forms of partial IV-D privatization which have worked well, such 
as bringing in private companies to collect on arrearages or to locate lost child support 
obligors. I will also specifically testify about the potential for privatization of statewide 
payment processing centers, which could bring dramatic efficiencies to the posting and 
distribution of child support payments. But I would like to make clear that I am NOT 
discussing the type of contingent fee private collection of child support that occurs outside 
of the IV-D program. Because that type of private collection of child support obligations 
diverts some of the critically needed child support into corporate hands, it substantially 
reduces the value of the financial support for the child and is not as effective in reducing 
dependency on welfare programs. 


Yfhat is Full Service Privatization? 

Under the concept of full-service privatization. States contract out the full range of 
IV-D responsibilities in a given locality. The private contractor then assumes the role that 
was previously played by a State or County office. Often the contractor hires staff that had 
worked for the public child support agency, then adds its own new staff and management. 
Once the contract begins, the private contractor operates the local IV-D agency. For 
example, PSI serves as the IV-D agency for Douglas County (Omaha), Nebraska, providing 
the full range of services (other than payment processing) previously provided jointly by the 
State and County. 

These services include intake, paternity establishment, order establishment, 
enforcement (including medical support), review and adjustment, and location of obligors. 
Our offices take referrals from welfare agencies, as well as applications for services from 
non-welfare cases, and work the cases with all of the legal tools and data resources that 
publicly-operated child support agencies use. In three out of the four States, our attorneys 
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represent the States' interests in child support enforcement court actions. They have all of 
the authority that public attorneys have in IV-D cases other than criminal prosecution, which 
is rarely used even in public agencies. 

In turn, our company has the responsibility to comply with all Federal laws and 
regulations concerning child support enforcement, as well as all State laws and regulations. 
We are specifically required to comply with Federal audit standards, including the rigorous 
time standards for providing services. In all States where we operate, we are paid a 
percentage of collections made under our auspices. This makes us, as a private contractor, 
very focused on improving collections. But, it is important to note that the States pay that 
percentage; it is not deducted from the child support that is collected. The custodial parents 
(in non-AFDC cases) receive the full amount of child support collected on their behalf. 

Full-service privatization has been implemented thus far for selected jurisdictions in 
six States: Arizona, Georgia, Mississippi, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Virginia. Wyoming 
plans to contract out operations for 60 percent of its IV-D caseload within the next few 
months. A number of other States are actively considering privatization. 


What Has Been Gained From Full-Service Privatization? 

In the three and one-half years since the first local district was contracted out, there 
have been impressive gains realized from this approach. 

Increased collections. In the 10th Judicial District of Tennessee, the first district 
to be privatized, collections have increased by 109 percent during the first three years (see 
graph below). This increase was recorded even though this was regarded as one of the 
better performing districts in the State prior to privatization. 


Collections - Tennessee 10th District 



While our other privatized operations have shorter histories, they have also posted 
impressive gains in collections. Based on the information available to us, other private 
contractors have also boosted collections significantly in their jurisdictions. 

Improved customer service. It is important not to overlook one of the most 
significant benefits that has been achieved in privatized operations - improved customer 
service. This program has daunting customer service problems: it combines the customer 
service challenges of the IRS (people forced to pay money) and welfare agencies (the need 
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to get money quickly to people who are in desperate need). Public agencies have too 
frequently retreated from customer contact, partly in self-defense, and partly because of a 
lack of service orientation. 

Private contractors have been able to improve customer service through intensive 
staff training, staff performance standards, and, in some cases, specialized customer service 
units. Private contractors tend to be more service oriented than public service agencies. 
They also have the tools to provide better customer service. For private contractors 
involved in child support privatization, private contractors have a powerful incentive to 
provide effective customer service because of the need to maintain their reputations for 
future bidding purposes. 

More paternity establishment. In all of our operations, we have focused on 
paternity establishment as a great need and we have been able to improve significantly on 
the performance of our predecessors. Our most dramatic results have been obtained in 
Omaha, Nebraska where we are now establishing paternities at more than jl and 1 12 time.s 
the rate prior to privatization (see graph below). Over time this can be expected to reduce 
AFDC expenditures substantially, as well as meeting a critical social need in that locality. 

Paternities - Douglas County, Nebraska 
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Despite this impressive gain in paternities, there is limited but persuasive evidence 
that the full impact of our work in reducing AFDC expenditures is not recognized. Based 
on two recent independent samples by the Stale and PSI, we found that almost 30 percent 
of custodial parents went off AFDC within six months of the time that we established 
paternity and a child support order. This is an extraordinarily positive result - graphically 
demonstrating the cost avoidance impact of child support. But, once cases are off AFDC, 
the reduction of AFDC expenditures is no longer directly measured. Thus, like all child 
support agencies, the full impact of our work is not counted despite the dramatic 
contribution to dependency reduction. 


What Are the Costs of Full-Service Frivatizalion? 

For agencies that have been privatized to date, initial costs of privatization have 
frequently been higher than for public operation. This is partly because States have been 
using privatization to add resources, but without adding staff to public payrolls. 
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Notwithstanding this initial cost, we believe that privatization has been quite cost-effective. 
More effective program administration results in higher AFDC recoupments for the States 
and the Federal government. It also results in reduced Medicaid costs and, for the Federal 
government, lower Food Stamp program costs. 

From our experience, it appears that productivity is significantly higher under 
privatization. Thus, even where initial costs are higher, the additional outlay results in 
more orders established, and more aggressive enforcement of orders. This results in the 
increased collections which reduce public assistance costs and improve living standards of 
children whose parents are not living together. 


Why Is Privatization More Effective? 

Child support enforcement lends itself to privatization, for several important reasons 
having to do with performance-based compensation, a service orientation, flexibility, and 
management expertise. 

First, the child support program benefits from a system of performance-based 
compensation. The program has a clear goals: establish child support obligations, enforce 
their payment, and adjust them periodically. These goals are all quantifiable and can be 
linked to payments. Contractors are usually paid based on collections (or other specific 
transactions). Contractors then base staff compensation on individual or team performance, 
at least in part. Pay for performance greatly improves productivity. It focuses the entire 
organization on maximizing collections and other desired objectives. 

Second, the child support program requires a strong customer service orientation. 
While many publicly operated programs have been making great strides to improve their 
customer service, private sector organizations live or die by their customer service and they 
tend to place a premium on maintaining high standards in this area. 

Third, private contractors have much more flexibility with personnel and other 
resources to adapt to the rapidly changing demands of this program. In Omaha, for 
example, we rapidly developed and implemented a sophisticated local office automation 
system, pending development of a statewide child support computer system. This increased 
productivity and improved caseload management substantially. In turn, we have realigned 
our staffing configuration several times to improve the efficiency of the operation. Either 
of these steps would be much more difficult and time consuming in a government setting. 

Fourth, the private sector can bring to bear specialized management expertise on the 
demands of local operations. The IV-D program is inordinately complex and demanding 
to administer. It is difficult for governments to get and retain the kind of management talent 
that is needed to achieve peak program performance 

Child support enforcement also lends itself to privatization because it is, in part, a 
revenue program. It generates revenues by recouping AFDC expenditures, as well as by 
reducing Medicaid and Food Stamp costs. At the State level, increased collections also 
result in higher Federal incentive payments. This makes it feasible for governments to 
finance privatization under the realistic expectation that any extra costs will be recovered 
through increased revenues. 
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What Would Encourage FuU-Servke Privatization? 

There have not been many impediments to fiill-service privatization. In the majority 
of States, local child support functions have historically been "contracted out" through 
cooperative agreements to other public agencies, such as District Attorneys and County 
Boards of Social Services. Concepmally, (ull-service privatization simply replaces these 
public "contracts” with private ones. In Tennessee, for example, the privatization contracts 
directly replace prior contracts with District Attorney Generals to operate the program 
locally. As States have assessed the benefits of privatization, compared with the constraints 
of public operation, more have been giving serious consideration to greater use of the 
private sector. However, there are existing and potential impediments that should be 
considered by this Congress in encouraging privatization. 

Use of IRS data. Some of the most powerful tools granted to local child support 
agencies involve access to IRS data for locating obligors and their assets, and for obtaining 
collections through the IRS tax refund offset program. Authority to use IRS data for these 
purposes is extended in the Internal Revenue Code Sections 6103 (1)(6)(A)&(B), which 
allow disclosure of IRS data to Federal, State, and local child support enforcement agencies 
for the purposes of establishing and collecting child support, and Sections 6103(1)(10), 
which allows disclosure to agencies requesting a reduction. 

Although these sections of the code allow disclosure of the relevant data to local 
child support agencies operating under Title IV-D of the Social Security Act, the IRS has 
recently been talcing the position that these provisions do not allow disclosure to private 
contractors because they are not specifically authorized for receipt of data under the ccxle. 
If this position were to hold, it would deny our access to IRS data for purposes of 
administering the tax offset program, for locating obligors, and for locating obligors' assets. 
This would hinder our ability to operate an effective child support enforcement program in 
the localities that we serve, and it would deprive children and custodial parents of needed 
child support. 

It may be worth pointing out that we have been using IRS data for the past three and 
one-half years under the same rules and restrictions as public agencies, with no problems. 
If anything, we may be even more conscientious about handling such data carefully than 
some public agencies, because we are fully cognizant that any major unauthorized breach 
could threaten our contracts. 

It is our position that we are the "local child support agencies" specified in the 
Internal Revenue Code in the areas where we have full-service contractual responsibility. 
We believe, further, that to deny us access to IRS data deprives custodial parents and their 
children in those areas the full benefit of location information and enforcement remedies 
available everywhere else. We also believe that this is contrary to the intent of Congress, 
but that this type of privatization was not specifically envisioned when these provisions of 
the IRS code were enacted. 

We recommend that Congress amend the Internal Revenue Code to specify that 
disclosure of data in the appropriate sections be made to Federal, State, and local child 
support agencies, and their contractual agents . We do not believe it is necessary to add any 
restrictions on use of the data since these are already clearly spelled out in the Code. But 
we would have no objection to restating that any contractors may only use the data for the 
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stated purposes and that they must follow the same safeguards as public employees, as well 
as being subject to appropriate penalties for misuse. 

Funding. Without any changes to the Federal/State funding formulas, privatization 
will continue to expand rapidly. States are finding that they can improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their services in a cost-effective manner by contracting out some or all of 
their responsibilities to the private sector. Proposed changes to the funding formulas should 
be carefully scrutinized for the potential adverse impact on privatization, however. 

Optimally, to encourage privatization, a bonus or incentive payment could be built 
in to the funding provided to the States. This would further tip the balance toward using 
private contractors. If this is not feasible, we urge Congress to maintain a funding mix that 
maintains or increases the current level of incentive payments. Many States use incentives 
as a flexible source of funding for innovative approaches to improving their child support 
programs -- including privatization. By investing the incentives in privatization, the States 
can generate higher collections and more incentives, which can then be re invested to 
improve program performance even more. Conversely, if incentives were reduced or 
eliminated, a major source of State funding for privatization would disappear. This would 
slow, or even reverse, the present trend toward privatization. 

In summary, then, it would be optimal if States could be given additional funding 
to privatize, such as a higher match rate. In the absence of such direct encouragement, it 
is essential for the future of privatization if the present balance between administrative 
match and incentives be maintained. We would support the recommendations of the 
National Child Support Enforcement Association as one approach to program funding. 
Other approaches that tie incentive payments to program performance could also strengthen 
the program. 

Program simplification. Both public and private operation of the IV-D program 
would benefit from simplification of the convoluted rules which govern this program. It is 
very frustrating to see our staff spending an inordinate amount of lime on totally 
unproductive activities. Most of this down time relates to the system for distribution of 
financial payments, but other rules reduce productivity as well. As a privatized program 
operator, we are particularly sensitive to inefficiencies caused by poorly conceived operating 
requirements. 

More effective enforcement remedies. Any measures that would strengthen 
enforcement remedies would help private operation of child support agencies as w^ll as 
public operation. These include measures such as new hire reporting, centralized 
enforcement of income attachments and liens, and license revocation. We would welcome 
such program improvements because they would increase the cost-effectiveness of all child 
support operations. 


What Other Types of Privatization Have Been Effective? 

While most of my testimony has focused on full-service privatization, many States 
have also found it beneficial to privatize specific functions of child support enforcement. 
Some of the more notable include: (1) finding obligors whose location is unknown; (2) 
collecting arrearages while the agency concentrates on establishing orders and enforcing 
current support; (3) establishing paternity and/or child support orders; and (4) processing 
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child support payments. Results from these privatization ventures have generally been 
positive and, in our view, should be encouraged. The recommendations we have made 
concerning full-service privatization would facilitate functional privatization as well. 


Development and Operation of Centralized Payment Processing Centers 

Private sector techniques can be especially beneficial in processing child support 
payments. Financial institutions and other private sector organizations process millions of 
financial transactions every day. They have developed procedures and technologies to post 
and distribute payments quickly and inexpensively. These techniques can be adapted to 
child support payment processing with considerable savings ip. cost and processing time. 

In Federal fiscal year 1992, Stales reported spending $331 million on child support 
payment processing and distribution — 16.7 percent of total IV-D administrative 
expenditures. To place this figure in perspective, it is reported to be 15 percent more than 
they spend in establishing paternities, and almost half as much as they spent on the entire 
process of enforcing child support orders. 

There are many factors contributing to this high cost. One of the most significant 
is the infrequent use of advanced payment processing technologies. The function of 
receipting (recording and posting) child support is not significantly different than the 
receipting of credit card or utilities payments, yet only a few child support agencies take 
advantage of the high volume payment processing technologies used by commercial payment 
processing centers. 

Because of the similarity of the basic processes to private sector functions, and 
because of the richness and diversity of private sector resources in financial processing, (his 
is a fertile area for privatization. Contracts can be structured to pay a contractor based on 
the number of transactions processed. An efficient contractor can provide the technology 
and efficient procedures to perform this function quickly and at a low cost. 

With the current redundant structure, pending automated solutions, one study 
estimated that it cost $8.36 per IV-D payment for collection and disbursement in Nebraska's 
dual clerk/lV-D system. In contrast, it cost an estimated $3.00 per IV-D payment for 
collection and disbursement in Iowa's central payment center operated by the IV-D agency. 
Iowa's estimated cost would be even lower if that center were handling the additional 
volume represented by non-IV-D payments. While the payment and disbursement function 
in the two States are not identical, these estimates suggest the potential for reducing 
collection/distribution costs through centralization and use of advanced payment processing 
technologies.' 

Similarly, a recent cost analysis in Minnesota found that the State would save at least 
$500,000 annually by moving to a centralized payment processing center. These savings 


‘M. Levy, et al.. Analysis of the Iowa Collection Services Center: Process and Cost 
Analysis, Report to Iowa Department of Human Services, Policy Studies Inc., September 
1988. N. Starling, et al.. Child Support Receipting and Disbursing in Nebraska: Process 
and Cost Analysis, Report to Nebraska Department of Social Services, Policy Studies Inc., 
September 1988. 
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would come from using high volume payment processing technologies to record and 
distribute payments, instead of processing remittances a few at a time in local offices,^ 

We recommend that Congress require States to establish centralized payment 
processing centers, unless a State can demonstrate that its existing decentralized system is 
more expeditious and cost-effective. It would be appropriate to provide enhanced funding 
for the development work so that these centers are developed more rapidly. States should 
then be encouraged to explore privatized operation of their centralized payment processing 
centers since this would likely be more cost-effective than State operation. 


Conclusion 

Child support enforcement services lend themselves to privatization and States 
should be encouraged to continue engaging tbe private sector for assistance in operating the 
program. Although not a panacea, privatization can be a powerful tool for increasing 
collections, improving customer service, and enhancing efficiency. 

Because of the many advantages of privatization. States' efforts to involve private 
contractors have been expanding rapidly in recent years. In our view, little is needed in tbe 
way of Congressional action to further an already accelerating trend. At a general level, 
a statement of Congressional intent encouraging privatization of child support functions 
would provide a context for interpreting existing child support laws and the development 
of future legislation. 

To facilitate continued movement toward privatization, however, it is essential to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code so that IRS data can be made available to contractors 
performing IV-D functioas . The data should be disclosed on the same basis, and under the 
same restrictions and penalties, as to publicly operated State and local child support 
enforcement agencies. Failure to afford private contractor access to IRS data for purposes 
of locating obligors and their assets, and administering the tax refund offset program, may 
seriously jeopardize future full-service privatization of child support functions. It may also 
hinder the ability of State and local child support agencies to use contractors for specific 
functions, such as computer systems development, supplemental location of obligors, and 
operation of central payment processing centers. 

We urge the Congress to consider the potential impact of funding formula changes 
on privatization. Optimally, States should get additional funding through increased 
incentives or administrative match for use of private sector contractors. In the absence of 
enhanced funding for privatization, we would ask Congress to recognize that continued and 
expanded use of privatization is sensitive to changes in the funding structure. Continued 
expansion of privatization is dependent on having flexible sources of funding, as represented 
by the current structure of incentive payments. Although the basis for those incentives 
should be changed, it is important to keep at least the same proportion of funding linked to 
performance incentives of some type. 


^ M. Levy, et al,, Minnesota Centralized Payment Processing: Feasibility and 
Cost/Benefit Analysis, Report to Minnesota Office of Child Support, Policy Studies Inc., 
November 1994. 
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On a specific issue, we strongly recommend that Slates be required to establish 
central payment processing centers to replace low volume local handling of child support 
remittances. This will reduce the "overhead" cost of processing payments. It will also help 
support other mass enforcement measures that are so critically needed in this program. 

Other than measures specifically designed to promote privatization, the most 
important legislative changes for private sector operations are the same ones that strengthen 
the program where it is administered by the public sector. The program is in need of 
dramatic simplification. In addition, strengthened enforcement remedies, such as new hire 
reporting, mass administrative liens, and license revocation, will greatly increase our 
effectiveness, just as it will increase the effectiveness of publicly operated agencies. 

By assisting in creating and sustaining a public/private partnership, we believe that 
Congress can dramatically strengthen a program that is already progressed rapidly in raising 
the living standards of many of our children, and in reducing welfare dependency. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

It is a personal pleasure for me to introduce our next witness, 
Hugh Maloney of Patterson & Maloney, Fort Lauderdale. He was 
the attorney on the first lawsuit I had Emything to do with as a 
new lawyer in Fort Lauderdale. 

As I recall, Hugh, you did quite well in that particular lawsuit. 
So it is a pleasure for me to welcome you here to Washington. We 
have your full statement which will become a part of the record. 
Please proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF HUGH T. MALONEY, ATTORNEY, PATTERSON & 

MALONEY 

Mr. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the panel. 
I have got a little bit of the flu so I may break somewhere in the 
middle. 

About the time that I met Congressman Shaw, I was practicing 
law in Fort Lauderdale, and I occasionally ran into a person who 
wasn’t reporting all of his income to the HIS. Today I occasionally 
run into a person who is reporting all of his income to IRS. 

When Congressman Shaw asked me if I had any ideas or to come 
here, I was very reticent. In fact, I think I have learned more here 
today myself than the panelists learned. But I have two particular 
points of view that I would like to espouse. 

One, you cannot legislate responsibility. I didn’t know that it was 
difficult to assign responsibility until I heard about the terrible pa- 
ternity actions in the identification of fathers. But I haven’t won 
a paternity action in the defense since they came out with the DNA 
testing. I can’t realize how this could be such a problem if you re- 
quire the person who is mving birth to somehow provide the blood 
and the information or they don’t qualify for all of the things that 
they get todav — ^prenatal care, the child delivery care, aftercare, 
childcare, food stamps, welfare. I don’t think when you do things 
for people, that you necessarily enhance responsibility. 

I am in favor of a central registiw, the sharing of financial infor- 
mation, but not necessarily a uniformity, because it seems to me 
we are trying to get uniform in everything, and I was discussing 
with Mr. Williams outside the uniformities of child support guide- 
lines. But I think it might cost me more to raise my kid on Park 
Avenue in New York than it would in Kissimmee. I think this is 
where we should allow localities to — we should define where they 
begin and where they can be more responsible by being closer to 
the problem. 

I agree with privatization. I put a little comment on my state- 
ment that there are a lot of hungry lawyers out there today. Most 
people don’t realize that, I think, that probably more than 50 per- 
cent of them make less than $25,000 or $30,000 a year. Some of 
them are very good people. Some of them, of course, are sharks. 
But it wouldn’t ne bad, to at least the sharks, if they were going 
to collect child support. 

If this was assigned in pools into a State and there was some 
method of payment such as tax credits — and I say that that seri- 
ously because Mr. Collins was questioning about the burden of a 
business and reporting information. One simple way to reward 
business for doing something like that would be to provide a tax 
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credit to them. If he has 100 employees and it costs him so much 
money to do this, you would allow him x dollars on his income tax 
return as a tax credit. 

If you could do away with, and I suggest that the reputation of 
government, at least from what I see, is poor, when we sit down 
and we talk about what we have accomplished with all our H.R.s 
and this bureau and that bureau, it is a dismal failure or we 
wouldn’t be here today. 

I suggest that we try to privatize it again, to make the funds 
available for the collection of data, for the establishment of institu- 
tions, private institutions who will first of all try and enforce the 
collection of the support, but even more important, I think, is the 
instilling of responsibility. 

If we don’t concentrate in that particular area, then we will con- 
tinue to have worse problems with welfare, worse problems with 
responsibility for child support, worse problems with collection of 
income tax, worse problems in the crime area. This seems to me 
to be the glaring problem that is not being addressed when we just 
talk about methods of enforcement. 

’Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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THE WAYii AND MEANS SUSCOMMrXTU ON HUMAN RjESOI/RCES 
Mi:iTI WCQFraBRUAMf<.H»5 

Sutemtat «f Hugh T. MiSoucy, Ltwycr fi*di Voit Laudtrdalt, FlotW* 

Spcaklag is th* t«|uiei(y uf in InSIvtdull (Itlua 

Ogod Moning, I uii Hugh T. MtbiMy lod I ipyrecitie thit opponunity to iddren the Membcri of 
the House Wtyi ind Metu Subconunittee on Huaun Retowees. 

HoaoraUe Memben: 

1 hive been invited to ippeir before the Mbcomiaittee to nconuuciid whether or not the 
lubooounittee should eomider iegisliiioa re: cluJd support sod the collection thereof n 
1 ftilfUknffit of the Xontriet VTlfo Ainaici.* Before iddieeHi^ any ipeoifle redoaimenderione, I 
believe the following conniemi ire neeetsiiy '. 

I hive ittetnptid to contact respected meobers of the Ptoridi Bar regwding the npieseaied 
huge ddinquenciei of child support to (letermine whether or not they hid recomaendltiOM or 
•jggeated ^utioni No one hid e panieei. 

Whee considering itolutioA or ireoommertdNioii, the first ding that wiiippareot waithe 
lickof profile IB the iiieke-up of thoee in erreerege. By this I mean, who ire the delinquents and in 
what smouRti At the members of the pand are wdi aware, we have memben of a Mbcuhure in the 
United Slates. They arc not ordy ddinouent in ehiU support payments, but in ill other obtiguions 
snd rssponsibiGties, both is ertuens arid as individuals. Legislation, in my opinion, may assign 
raipuiisibility and provide a method rif eoforccfficnt, but h is navor lUCceM&l in instiUing 
raaponiibillty. 

After identi^ng thoae p«sona in arrearage, and the amount of the irreirige, the second 
eensidertiion ihotild be to asseas the cost of ooQection veriui the amount to be colecied and the 
chances of obtaining some acceptable flical reeuh. Wiien I began practicing law, cNU support 
colertions were I minimal problem Thit was also true of Federal Income Tax collection 

The thind focior to be considered is whether there existi s oonfiiet in receiving child support 
tod the aaiociated eoBeetion proMemi to the redpienc, versus whether h is oesitr. tad more 
profitable, to qualify for state or foderd welfora. 

In recent years Federai Legislatioo haa mandated the judiciaiy make tvailtble prompt hearings 
on child euppon or they would loae Fedeiil Amdiog. In tho stats of Florids, the Finritfo Supreme 
Court directed the tppGcafale prooeduri! oomiaitiees to come up with a nde whereby bearings would 
be held before Mutare within a uwtain period of tuns. TMi hu been ncennipliahed and child support 
hearings ire held eurlier, however, though the hearing is early on, the ptynea is ilfil for off 

Most jurisdictions, I tm infixinad, have embitbed somo form of support snforcemem 
governaeiiul bureau whioh is suppoMd to ooiioct tad diahurse child support psymeins to the proper 
fccipieni,iB without the asiiiianee of the tedpieai. Oovenuoant does oot nacMsarlly do thiiyi better 
or cheaper, and it rsntouss the mpnniibility ftom the recipient to do anytHog olher than to lit back 
and let govamnent take care of hii or Iw problems Moat of what is ha^ tfoout such suppon 
cnforecmeai institutiont is tha heuniling of the deUys and Inefficiency What is the cost, and 
sffectiveneit, of time Inidtuiion^ 

Purtuaal to direetivea of the Federal Govemmem, most autas Ittve enacted sunw form of 
nrfpracal anforcemetd of support betweon states, provi&ig for both eivU Mid erimiail enibreemem, 
snd outlining narrative procedures for regisiiy and enforcuyUio same. I belleva a simplifiod mothod 
of eatdbUshIng the regisvation of a aupport order in every state or poiietsioo of the United States 
for easy snfbreamem through the enstingjudiciiliyiietn Is lahiury. I do oot, howsver, suggest the 
internal Revenue Service be solicited to aid in the collection of child support. 

I btfeve that in the Xonirtct With America,* there aboukf be an amphtiii on reestablishing 
intSvidual responsibility, not only for the paymaei of aWW support, but for meeting personal 
obKgttiont. Tills cannot be aocomphahod ovemi^, but a goal limeuble for the withdrawal of 




(Ov«maMnl ilinuld be Mtibliihed. 


lbeertndIreediliehonon<uiedbot>)tatheConp«Mindtl»St*teL«giihtor*ihii we 
nui like cue of our needy and we cuttot throw the poor people out on the Mneu and let children 
atatve. t t^ree that gevenunem hei in oMigiiinn, u do all btdividuali. to help thow who truly 
cannot help thamaeivee. However, non lUeaed needy people have been eaeltved ihrou^ the opiate 
of welftn end ere lUe to tenepi tome mponabOity. I doubt they will, while eomebody elie li doBl| 
itfi>rthem. 

ft would be ietanMing to eeUhSdh die itatiitiea on how many penona who are , and who are 
not. reoeivlflt their child auppon are obtiMig beneft^ diher itato or ftderaOy, for aid for dependant 
cMldr«i,ft)odiliaipaoroiherw«ttuepayiiiaaieriuppleaMaU. In today'c'wlier aodtiy It would 
be uowiie ibr anyone to take Im hi dm wi^ of child uppott if they could qualiiy fiir more in the way 
oftMUbre. SoCN penona take aubrom paymenuhom delinqueatththira and collect weUhrewwdl. 
Thii way, the recipient gets more and ihtW paya leai. 

Two auggeatioiii for improvemeni are: 

1 . Place more reapaniiWlity u« tlie individual to collect hit or her ehild •upporti 

and 

2, Make any form of wthhro unavailable te a parent who la detinqueni, or make that 
deadbeat parant'a wet&re pcynani directly to the child nippon recipient. 

A concept to reduce the ooet of collection to both fcdcnl and itate govenunenta iniglu be 

(a) eateblUh the Mviogt by dkbanding the agnnciea: 

(b) have private anomeya collect the arreanget; 

and 

(e) pay tha attomeyi one-half of the amount itved, not with caih, but with mate and 
Ibdeial tax credht, bated on aoma formula for tha amount actually coUecied. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, sir. 

Our final witness on this panel is Debera Salam, who is the di- 
rector of Federal compliance, American Society for Payroll Manage- 
ment, in Houston, Tex. 

Ms. Salam, we also have your full statement. Please proceed as 
you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF DEBERA J. SALAM, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 

COMPLIANCE, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PAYROLL 

MANAGEMENT 

Ms. Salam. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman and members. I am 
pleased to be here on behalf of the American Society for Payroll 
Management. 

I have heard a lot of discussion today about wage withholding, 
new hire reporting, and a lot of questions about what that means 
to business, and I guess that is what we are here to talk about. 
Our organization has been involved heavily with not just looking 
at the impact on our members, who, by the way, are payroll and 
human resources professionals who have this job specifically, but 
we have also studied the impact on other employers outside of our 
organization. We have had the pleasure of working with Meg 
Haynes and the Interstate Commission on Child Support, and 
other organizations such as NCSEA. 

We have carried their message back to employers, and carried 
the employer’s message back to Hiem, and we believe our testimony 
reflects a balance between the two, or a compromise, so to speak, 
of how to address child support issues. 

Our studies show, and it might be surprising that they do, that 
most employers accept their social duty to assist government in 
child support enforcement, but believe that the system can be more 
efficient and less costly if it were designed with employers in mind. 
It is in this spirit that we are providing this testimony today. 

Employer burden can be reduced and efficiency increased with 
more uniformity in certain State laws. I know you are talking 
about parental establishment and all of that. Of course, these is- 
sues don’t concern employers. 

I draw your attention to our testimony, where we list some of the 
areas where if there were uniformity, employers would not be as 
burdened as they are by the system today. Ihe definition of in- 
come, definition of disposable earnings, the maximum amount that 
can ^ withheld from an employee’s pavcheck under the CCPA, the 
maximum administrative fee the employer can charge an obligor 
employee under Federal law, a standard for when the employer 
must begin withholding, when to stop employing, it goes on and on. 

You can imagine for an interstate or multistate employer, where 
these laws vary State by State, it is virtually impossible to know 
what th^ are supposed to do with the withholding order. 

Even for the small employer doing business in only one State, 
the single task of paying child support withholding can be pain- 
fully difficult and far too costly. For instance, in Texas alone there 
are 255 redstries to which child support is paid. It is conceivable 
that a small Texas employer having only 10 withholding orders is- 
sues 10 checks every week. 
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Hence, most of our proposals for improving this system center 
around the theme of increased uniformity. For instance, we have 
heard much today about the Uniform Interstate Family Support 
Act. It is not an idea. It is a reality in about 18 States in the Unit- 
ed States. 

So we as employers have experience from which to draw upon. 
Particularly in interstate cases, with respect to section 501, that is 
the direct servicing provision, and the only one that really affects 
employers, has raised numerous unanswered questions, even to the 
basic question of which State law prevails in an interstate case. We 
don’t have a clear answer to that. 

We also believe that employers are more vulnerable to litigation 
under UIFSA than they are under URESA. Even if Congress were 
to provide a definitive answer as to which law prevails under 
UireA, it makes it virtually impossible for employers to exercise, 
even for the largest and more technically proficient employer. 

It is our belief that UIFSA creates more problems than it solves. 
Included again in our written continual is a list of areas that we 
urge you to standardize across State lines so that UIFSA can work 
and direct servicing will be a possibility. 

New hire reporting is another area in desperate need of uniform- 
ity. Twenty States nave adopted new hire proCTams with many 
more considering such legislation this year. The lack of uniformity 
among the States, unreasonable reporting timeframes, and extem- 
poraneous data requirements has further increased employer bur- 
den and in some instances stymied compliance. I do have to say 
here, this is one area where we are really starting to hear a lot of 
complaints, particularly from multistate employers. 

In order to quash the proliferation of these disjointed State new 
hire reporting programs, we urge Congress to adopt a national reg- 
istry of new hires, requiring that employers provide only essential 
data with deadlines that coincide with our normal payroll cycles. 
That is, we generate reports when we pay our employees. 

For instance, a reporting deadline based on a date of hire is a 
virtual 1-day mandate for most American businesses. It is conceiv- 
able that a leasing agency, for instance, will be required to submit 
52 or more new hire reports every day. Such a system isn’t efficient 
for the employer nor, we believe, the agency collecting it. 

'This is why we propose that magnetic and electronic filers be al- 
lowed to report their new hire information twice monthly, thereby 
generating new hire reports using the same systems that were de- 
signed to produce payroll checks and employment tax returns. 

We also recommend that employers derive direct benefit from the 
new hire reporting program by using this new hire registry to con- 
trol unemployment and workers compensation insurance fraud. 

'This, I think, would be something that would sell the program 
to business. There is a direct benefit, and this is where the benefit 
lies. 

Our proposal for a new hire registry and its merits are explained 
in great detail in exhibits 1 and 2 of our testimony, and I urge you 
to please look at that proposal. 

In an employer survey we conducted last year, our proposal for 
a national new hire registry actually garnered the approval of 96 
percent of the businesses we surveyed. That was contingent on a 
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national program. The reason employers want the national pro- 
gram is l^cause the State programs are literally strangling them 
in paperwork. 

Again, I think this demonstrates nw earlier comment that em- 
ployers are not opj^sed to assisting the government in child sup- 
port enforcement. Tliey only ask that laws be thoughtfully drafted 
so that they can comply with them in their existing systems’ tech- 
nologies and human resources. 

It looks like I am out of time here. 

We urge Congress to be sensitive also to the relationship between 
employers and their obligee employees. We have a responsibilitv to 
ensure their privacy. We hope that you keep that in mind when 
drafting legislation. 

Numerous other suggestions are included in the testimony. How- 
ever, time does not permit me to elaborate on them. 

We stand ready to work with you to develop comprehensive child 
support reform that serves our Nation’s children at a reasonable 
cost to employers. 

'Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members, for hearing our testi- 
mony. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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American Society for Payroll Management 
P.O. Box 1221, New York, NY 10025 
(212)662-6010 

Statement to the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on House Ways and Means 
February 6, 199S 

by Debera J. Salam 

ASPM Director of Federal Compliance 

Chaiman Shaw and Members, 

I am pleased to appear before you on behalf of the American Society for Payroll Management, the group 
that represents the interests of large U.S. employers. We have been concerned about the wage attachment 
process because it puts a heavy administrative burden m employers. We have been involved from the 
beginning. ASPM worked closely with the Commission on Interstate Child Support when it developed its 
recommendations to Congress and as employers we accept the important role that we play in the child 
support system. l*m here today to offer suggestions that we believe are essential for improving the wage 
attachment system. In this spirit, we are providing the following comments on child support reform and 
the direction we think it should take. 

••• 


• The Uniform Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA). Although UIFSA was drafted with the intent of 
removing the legal issues surrounding the direct servicing of interstate child support orders, experience has 
shown that without modification of the practices of the individual states, UIFSA raises new problems and 
unanswered questions for employers. 

Currently, there is no legal binding interpretation as to which state law governs the enforcement of the 
withholding order, whether it is the law of the issuing state or the law of the employee’s work state. This 
presents enormous problems in interstate cases. If the law of the employee’s work state were to prevail, 
states would be required to modify orders to conform to the laws applicable to the employee's work state. 
Such a system would invite confusion and errors. If the law of the issuing state were to prevail, employers 
of all size would be required to know the child support laws of all states from which orders originate. This 
too would result in confusion and errors. It is important that Congress make it clear which state's law 
prevails. In our view, and the consensus among many child support professionals, the law of the 
employee's work state should prevail. However, even this important interpretation will solve no real 
problems unless UIFSA is adopted with mandated state uniformity with respect to: 

□ The definition of income subject to withholding; 

O The defrnition of disposable earnings; 

D The maximum amount of disposable earnings subject to child support withholding 
(We recommend a uniform cap of 50%); 

0 The maximum administrative fee an employer can charge an employee 
(We recommend a maximum fee of $10 per pay period); 

□ Standard for when the employer must begin withholding (e.g., 14 days from receipt of order); 

□ When the employer is to stop withholding, or when the employee should check on the status of the 

withholding order (date specified in the order); 

O When the employer must remit amounts withheld 

(We recommends payment within 10 days from the date withheld); 

O The status of medical support orders and court fees with respect to the CCPA limit; and 

□ Standard allocation procedure for multiple withholding orders when disposable income is 

insufficiem to all in frill 


UIFSA does not address the issue of competing interstate orders. It is possible that an employer will 
receive more than one withholding order for a single employee, each withholding order being issued from 
a different state. UIFSA does not address the problem of how the employer is to determine which order 
has priority. Guidance on multiple orders should be included in the withholding order, or the employer 
should be allowed to return the competing orders to the respective states for arbitration. 
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Without these modifications to UIFSA, we believe (and Montana, Maine, and South Dakota appear to 
agree with us) that the current system of reciprocity and registration (e.g., URESA) is superior to the 
"legalization" of direct servicing absent comprehensive standardization among the^tes. 

• New Hire Reporting. So far, 20 states have new hire reporting programs, and the number continues to 
grow. Multi-state employers are already feeling the heavy burden that comes from the lack of uniformity 
among the new hire reporting rules, and the high volume of reports that they are supposed to issue 
according to various time frames. According to a 1994 ASPM employer survey on new hire reporting, 
96% of 205 respondents favored semimonthly repenting of new hires to a national registry . Furthermore, 
survey findings indicate that the program could be used for other purposes that would benefit employers, 
such as uncovering unemployment insurance and workers' compensation insurance fraud. ASPM proposed 
that paper filers report their new hires within 10 days of the date of hire and that electronic and magnetic 
filers submit reports twice a month. All reports would go to a national registry. New hire reporting at the 
Slate level, with or without uniform reporting standards would be comparatively inefficient. For some 
multi-state employers, slate level reporting could result in as many as 104 new hire report submissions per 
month (assuming semimonthly reporting). Should the report be due from the date of hire, it is likely that 
some employers would submit 104 reports daily. The cost to comply under a state-based program likely 
would breed poor compliance. (See Exhibit I and 11 for frulher details concerning ASPM's proposal for a 
national registry of new hires.) 

• Recovery of Employer's Cost. Federal law currently allows employers to collect an administrative fee 
from the wages from whom child support is withheld. Based on studies conducted by ASPM, the average 
cost to employers to withhold and disburse child suppon is $10 per employee per wage attachment, but 
most stales allow much lower fees, or no fee at all. We urge Congress to mandate that the administrative 
fee for child suppon withholding be no less than $10 for each pay period in which withholding is made 
from an employee's wages. We concur that the combined total of the child suppon withheld and the 
administrative fee not exceed the maximum percentage of disposable pay allowed by law (e.g., 50%), 

• Multiple Withholding Orders. Where there is more than one child suppon withholding order against an 
employee's wages, and disposable pay is insufficient to cover both, states have developed their own 
allocation procedures; some require an equal allocation to all withholding orders (e.g., Texas), while others 
require that withholding orders be satisfied in the order in which they are received (e.g., Indiana). We 
propose that there single procedure for all states and suggest that prorate allocation among orders based on 
the number of dependent children is the best method. The agency issuing the orders should make these 
calculations, not the employer. 

• Uniform Withholding Orders. A uniform withholding order is needed. We urge Congress to require 
that one federally-approved uniform withholding order fonn be used by all entities issuing child suppon 
withholding orders — both IV-D and non-lV-D. The current lack of uniformity in withholding orders 
invites costly errors for employers, enforcement agencies, and custodial parents. The new form should be 
employer friendly so that it gives the employer all the infonnation needed to implement the wage 
withholding. 

• Paying Over Withheld Amounts. Under the current system, most employers are required to issue a 
separate payment to each registry within the state. In Texas alone, there are 255 "court registries" to which 
child support withholding is paid At this time, only 22 states have one central repository for the payment 
of child support. The requirement to issue multiple payments to multiple agencies is not only costly for 
employers, but can create problems for the collection agencies, and ultimately, the custodial parent. We 
propose that a single collection and disbursement operation be required in each state, and ultimately, to one 
national collection and disbursement point. This collection and disbursement function could be operated 
by private contractors under the supervision of a governing board. Through the use of such technologies as 
EFT, we suggest that efficiency would increase because withholding payments would no longer be 
transferred between agencies and across state Imes as they are now. Errors also would be eliminated 
because the fewer the transactions, the fewer the errors. 

• Give Child Support Wage Attachments Top Priority. Under the current laws, child support 
withholding may be interrupted by a bankruptcy order, and does not take priority over a federal tax levy 
unless the child support order was received before the levy We urge Congress to pass legislation that 
gives child suppon specific and absolute priority over all other wage attachments. Legislative language 
should be specific that the employer only stops withholding for child suppon upon written notice from the 
court or social service agency. 
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- Pay Over to Registry and not the Custodial Parents Whenever Possible. Direct payment to the 
custodial parent unfoirly places the employer in the middle between obligor and obligee. Making 
employers serve customer service representatives to custodial parents generally places them in an 
adversarial relationship with their employees and make take from employees their right to privacy. 
Therefore, we urge Congress to require that child support withheld from wages be paid to a registry and 
not paid directly to the custodial parent (for all existing and friture withholding orders). 

• Immediate Withholding Upon Date of Hire. Some have proposed that employees indicate whether or 
not they owe child support and report the amount of the child support owed on a modified Form W>4, and, 
using this information, the employer would begin withholding child support immediately. We oppose this 
because the employer cannot verify the information as to the amount of withholding or where the 
withholding is to be paid. Should this provision be included in the reform bill, we then urge Congress to 
Include a protocol provision that would allow employers to hold the amounts withheld in trust until a 
confirming withholding order is received by the employer from the appropriate enforcement agency. 

■ Reporting Child Support Withheld on Form W-2. We believe that the proposal that employers be 
required to report the total amount of child support withheld on the Form W-2 goes too far. We believe 
this information is better obtained from the child support agencies. 

• Software Standards and Edit Criteria. Most employers process their payrolls with the assistance of 
some type of automated system. With this in mind, software standards and edit criteria, where properly 
promoted by the Federal Office of Child Support Enforcement, or other national agency, would provide 
software vendors and payroll service providers an incentive for including routines that ensure that child 
support is withheld correctly and paid over timely. Currently, few payroll systems notify the user when the 
standard child support payment exceeds the maximum percentage of disposable pay. Some software 
systems attempt to prioritize wage attachments, but do so improperly. By providing guidelines to software 
vendors and service providers, who are relatively few in number, many employers will be in compliance 
with the many laws governing child support widiholding, including the Consumer Credit Protection Act. 

« Outreach to Employers. The laws governing child support withholding and certain provisions of the 
CCPA generally arc not understood by employers, particularly for interstate orders. It is ASPM’s belief 
dial most instances of noncompliance are the result of ignorance and not willful disregard. In light of this, 
we encourage Congress require die development a program of employer outreach that includes seminars 
and easy-to-read publicarions. It is our fuller recommendation that employer groups, such as ASPM, be 
involved in the development of this outreach program. 


ASPM stands ready to assist the subcommittee in any way it can. 
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EXHIBIT I 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PAYROLL MANAGEMENT 
URGING CONGRESS TO AUTHORIZE THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A 
NATIONAL NEW HIRE REGISTRY 


Purpose 

The purpose of this resolution is to tuing about unifonsity in ibe reponmg of new hires and to ensure that 
these reporting requirements are reasonable and cost-efiective for both government and business. 

Resolution 

1 . Whereas, wage withholding for child support enforcement has been found to be the single most 
effective means of ensuring ctxnpliance with court-onfered obligations; 

2. Whereas, the main impediment to a greater usage of wage withholding is the lack of information 
regarding the employment of obligors; 

3. Whereas, several state child support enfcHceznent programs have developed innovative programs 
mandating the reporting of new hire information in an effort to obtain wage assignment orders in a more 
expeditious manner; 

4. Whereas, these programs have been so universally sucxxssfiil and cost-beneficial in the assistance they 
provide to the child support program in obtaining wage assignments and child support collections that it 
can be concluded that such a (Ht>gram could work on a national level; 

5 . Whereas, this enforcement technique has been endorsed as a best practice in child support enforcement 

by the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child the American Public Welfare Association and the 

U S. Office of Child Support Eaforcemeat; 

6. Whereas, the differences in reporting requirements between state programs provide problems for 
businesses (particularly multi-state employers) in complying to the fullest extent possible; and. 

7 . Whereas, there are several other potential spin-off benefits to a new hire reporting program such as 
potential cost containment of unemployment and worker's compensation insurance fraud; 

8. Be it therefore resolved, that CtKigress authorize uniform standards for new hire reporting and authorize 
the implementation of a national databank of alt new hires and rehires by taking the following steps: 

a. Mandating that alt employers report all of their new hires (See Model Design Document): (1) 
within 1 0 days of the date of hire if filing by paper, or (2) twice monthly if filing electronically or 
magnetically — 1 report in the first half of the moa& and the other in the second half of the month. 

b. Granting flexibility in the feum in which employers report so that the reporting 

can be undertaken in an efficient manner, capturing informatiem needed by users of the databank, utilizing 
paperless methods of data input to the greatest extent possiMe; 

c. Requiring access by and providing ap^iropriate federal funding to state child support 
enforcement programs to the databank for the purposes of locating obligors and issuing wage withholding 
orders; 


d. Requiring access by and j^oviding ap fg op riale federal funding to state employment security 
agencies to protect against unemployment compensation fraud; 

e. Allowing access by state workers’ compensation insurance boards to protect againsi workers' 
compensation fraud; 

f. Creating an advisory board of stale child support enforceraeiit administrators, employment 
security commissioners, prayroll and human resources professionals and employers (or members of 
organizations representing employers, payroll and human resources jxofessionals) to develop the program 
and its regulations and standards. 

g. Passing legislation requiring that all employees be required to show their social security cards to 
employers at the lime of hire and provide telephone verification support of social security numbers. 


h. Ensuring that employer penalties for failure to report new hires are reasonable, and do not 
exceed the existing penalties for failure to file an information return (i.c., $50 for each failure to report to a 
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maximuni penalty of $250,000 per year). Be it turner resolved that the penalties are more severe in those 
instances in which the new hire not reported owed child suf^rt and such child support was in arrears. 


MODEL DESIGN DOCUMENT 
NATIONAL DATABANK FOR NEW HIRE REPORTING 
(Proposed by the American Society for Payroll Management) 


A. Purpose and Use of National New Hire Databank 

The primary purpose of the national new hire databank is the location and swift execution of wage 
withholding orders for child support. However, in an effort to gain the greatest cost-benelit from the 
databank, the new hire data should also be used to prevent: (1) unemployment and workers' compensation 
insurance fraud, (2) locating individuals who have defaulted student loans under the guarantee student loan 
program, and (3) the prevention of welfare fraud. In chat unemployment and workers' compensation 
insurance fraud contribute significantly to the increasingly high costs borne by business for these 
insurance programs, employers would directly benefit by extending new hire reporting to these areas. 

B. Who Must Report? 

All employers should be required to report new hires and rehires: (1) 10 days from the date of hire if filing 
by paper, or (2) twice monthly if filing electronically or m^netically. A rehire is not an employee with a 
lapse in pay, but rather an employee who was separated from employment and whose employment was 
subsequently reinstated. Employers are not required to rqx>r1 nonemployees (i.e., independent 
contractors). Penalties may be assessed for failure to repoit, however, these penalties should not exceed 
the federal penalties for failure to file information reoims — $50 for each employee and for each month the 
employer ^Is to report, to a maximum penalty of $250,000 per year. A steeper penalty may be imposed if 
an employer fails to report a new hire who owes child support and child support arrearages. 

C. What Must Be Reported ? 

Employers shall submit to the databank: (I) date of hire, (2) employee name, (3) social security number, 

(4) date of birth, (5) employee’s home address, including state and ZIP code. (6) employee's work state, 

(7) employer's payroll processing address, state and ZIP, (7) employer's federal identification number, and 

(5) employee's termination date. 

D. Reporting Formats 

Reporting formats should promote accuracy of input without creating a reporting hardship on business. 

The best mediod of reporting for small businesses would be toll-free access to Interactive Voice Response 
(TVR). OAer methods of allowable reporting should be; (1) tape, (2) diskette. (3) cartridge. (4) Electronic 
Data Interchange, (5) modem access, and (6) pre-printed scannable forms. // is our MU/ that use of the 
Form RW /or reporting new hires is impraedeai as the form does not contain eU of the information 
neceaory for new hire retorting, 

E. Social Security Numben 

Employees who wish to evade their child support c^tig^ons could escape detection through the national 
new hire databank by providing a tilse name and/or social security number to the employer. Thus, it is 
reasonable to believe that new hire reporting will create a signifreant increase in the number of invalid 
social security numbers reported to the Social Security Administration. Invalid social security numbers not 
only threaten the usefulness of the new hire data, but will increase the existing wage posting problem that 
plagues the Social Security Administration. In anticipation of this, the following is recommended: 

(1) A federal requirement diat ail employees show their social security card to the employer at the time 
of hire; 

(2) A penalty of $1,000 for providing an employer with a false name or social security number; 

(3) Toll-free access for telephone verification of social security numbers to reduce the use of fraudulent 
cards and invalid socials security numbers. 


F. Funding of Databank 

The databank primarily can be funded by charging users access fees. The user fee can be justified through 
the cost savings realized by those who use the data. It should also be emphasized that because information 
is submitted by employers directly to the databank, the child support enforcement ^encies are spared the 
expense of data gathering, data input, and data maintenance. 
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G. Administration of Databank 

A private vendor should be sought to set up and maintam the databank with the oversight of an 
administratively appointed ovos^ht board. Because the HataK»nk serves various agencies, the board 
should consist of members representing Ae various agencies that will make use of the databank. 


EXHIBIT II 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PAYROLL MANAGEMENT 

PRESS RELEASE 


February 1. 1995 


Contained in several proposed bills is a provision that would establish a national new hire 
reporting program (presumably replacing the state new hire reporting programs that have 
been proliferating in the last two years). Under some such proposals, all employers 
would be required to report new hires 10 days from the date on which the employer 
hires a new employee. Because employers commonly enter new hires to the payroll/HR 
system just prior to the processing of payroll, the 10-day-from-hire-date mandate would, 
for most large businesses, be a dally mandate to load new hire data and a weekly mandate 
to report the data. This would be burdensome and costly for many businesses if enacted. 

Many states require that new hires be repwted 30 to 35 days from the date of hire — a 
reporting frequency that allows employers to establish one day per month in which to 
report new hires. This generally has been acceptable to employers, and it was thought, 
should federal legislation be enacted, a similar rqwrting frequency would be proposed. 
Unfortunately, there is tremendous opposition to a 35-day reporting window because 
monthly reporting "simply doesn't achieve the desired results.” 

However, legislators ^q^pears to be willing to look at other reporting alternatives. The 
Coalition of Child Siqiport Enforcement (CCSE), a special consortium coordinated by the 
American Society for Payroll Management, has (resented a compromise plan to the 
Administration and Congress tiiat it feels meets the needs of government and business. 

Following is a copy of the proposal and the survey that was distributed to employers and 
child support enforcement agoides in 1994. Of over 250 respondents, there was an 
approval rating of 95.6%. This strong response indicates that employers, particularly, 
multistate employers, are looking to Congress to end the onerous system of state new hire 
reporting that is proliferating today. 
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NATIONAL NEW HIRE REPORTING 

Sponsored by the Coalition on Child Support Enforcement (CCSE) 
a subgroup of the American Society for Payroll Management 


Many bills being introduced on child support reform would require that each employer provide prescribed 
information concerning new hires "not later than 10 days after the date on which the employer hires a 
new employee..." This provision does not take into account the customary hiring and recordkeeping 
practices of businesses and could impose hardship on many employers. Therefore... 

We Propose That the Following Reporting Option be Added to Existing Bill Language: 

Employers that file new hire data magnetically or etectronically may report new hires twice monthly, the 
first report being filed in the first half of the month, no later than the 15th, and the second report being 
filed in the second half of the month, no later than (he last day of the month. If the due date falls on a 
non-business day. the data is due on the next business day . ' 

If an employer chooses to file the new hire report on paper, the report is due 10 days from the date of 
new hire. 

Benefits of Afternative Reporting Option 

1 . Encourages employers to file magnetically or electronically by allowing more time 
to report new hires. Magnetic/eiectroruc reporting saves time and money, and 
improves the integrity of the data. 

2. The proposed reporting frequency coincides with customary payroll reporting 
cycles. Most employers input new hire data to their payroll systems just prior to the 
payroll period ending date in order to meet payday deadlines. It is not customary 
business practice to input new hire data to payroll/human resource systems as soon 
as an Individual is hired. 

3. Ensures that employers will be able to timely report all new hires because 
employers must know about all new hires prior to the processing of payroll checks. 
Branch managers, supervisors, etc., do not always report new hires to human 
resources or payroll until the new hire requires a payroll check. Hence, the 
individual responsible for new hire reporting may not know of the new hire until it is 
time to process payroll checks. 

4. Allows for semimonthly reporting (ex<^pt for monthly payers) while eliminating 
the processing bottlenecks that would occur if all employers submitted their data to 
the registry on the same days each month. 

5. A national registry is superior to state-based new hire reporting programs 
because it eliminates the reporting burden on muttistate employers, ensures 
consistency in data collection and distribution regardless of the state from which the 
information is being reported, and reduces cost by freeing up human and computer 
resources in each state. For employers, it eliminates the problems associated with 
the inconsistency of state new hire reporting programs, and provides consistent 
access to data to all states because it is not dependent on the timeliness of each 
state to upload the information they collect. 


^ Business days do not include Saturday. Sunday, federal holidays, or any other day in 
which the U.S. Post Office is closed. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Salam. Your entire testimony 
will be made part of the record. 

Mr. Camp will inquire. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Mr. Dutkowski for coming here today and testi- 
fying. He is one of the leading experts on collection of child support, 
and Michigan is one of the leading States in terms of child support 
enforcement collection. So I appreciate the wealth of experience 
and advice that you are bringing to this subcommittee. 

I have just a few questions. Do the incentives in the current sys- 
tem need to be changed in your opinion? 

Mr. Dutkowski. They defmitely need to be changed. I think 
Marilyn Smith made a very good point. The current incentive 
structure allows us to earn an incentive on cases where they are 
on public assistance. It is capped on cases when they are not on 
public assistance. In a State like Michigan, every time a case goes 
off public assistance, we lose incentive from the program. 

So what we have is a bifurcated system where if our enforcement 
officers do a better job, more cases get off of assistance, we receive 
less incentive. We don’t think that makes sense in the current 
range of things, because people who go off assistance are almost as 
vulnerable as the people who are on. 

We think the two programs ought to be in sync in terms of the 
objectives. 

Mr. Camp. The information I receive is that we have a caseload 
of about 1.2 million cases and 20 or 30 percent of those are people 
residing out of State or are out of State, parents living out of State. 

What are some of the problems in our current system as we try 
to not only get noncustodial parents to pay but to just find them? 

Mr. Dutkowski. Just location alone is difficult in terms of out 
of State, and I think you have heard today from a number of indi- 
viduals who testified, there are different laws in every State on 
how to handle those in-State cases. 

We support a set of mandatory regulations that all States have 
to abide by so we can prevent parents from State shopping for the 
most lenient States. For example, if Michigan does not have new 
hire reporting today, which it doesn’t but which we are introducing, 
we don’t want noncustodial parents moving to Michigan because it 
is harder to locate them. 

So we feel that something like UIFSA is very important and it 
is important that it be mandated in a way consistent State to State 
so that we can find people and enforce orders consistently across 
State lines. 

Mr. Camp. What do you think is the most effective way for the 
Federal Government to help in the process of support collection, 
and if it is a universal system, how would we better coordinate the 
collection of child support at the interstate level? 

Mr. Dutkowski. Interstate child support is, of course, the biggest 
problem. You have heard it today. For us in Michigan, it is far and 
away the largest problem. 

We took a novel approach. We asked the IRS under a waiver to 
take over enforcement of their State orders to see if we could im- 
prove on collections in their State cases alone, leaving us to deal 
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with the 75 percent of the cases that we have in Michigan, to con- 
centrate on those Michigan residents. 

That did not come alwut. We did not have that happen. But we 
would certainly like to use the II^ data that we don’t have full ac- 
cess to, that we are unable to get. When we do get it, we have to 
independently verify before we can use it in court. So we find that 
to be very cumbersome. 

I think access to more information, more database — ^for example, 
there are numerous databases on a Federal level that are being 
used for law enforcement purposes that the States do not have ac- 
cess to, very limited access to. We believe the States’ child support 
proCTams ought to have access to those databases and live within 
thelx>unds of confidentiality. If we misuse the data, punish us, but 
don’t prevent us from getting access to if so that we can locate ab- 
sent parents. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Dutkowslu, you mentioned the data process- 
ing collections, the date for that is going to nm out and you asked 
for an extension. I can remember that in 1988, and there was quite 
a debate about putting it up as high as the 90-percent match. 

Could you help us out on why it isn’t done better when we have 
got that high a Federal match? 

Mr. Dutkowski. I urge you to take a look at the written testi- 
mony that I submitted, because the reasons are in there. But I will 
name a few I am personally experienced with in Michigan. 

First of all, the regulations that we were going to have to imple- 
ment were very late in coming, and we weren’t sure what it was 
we had to build, to be perfectly honest. As we began building, we 
found there wasn’t a lot of expertise in this area. If anybody thinks 
automated systems are easy, I sure have a job for them in Michi- 
gan, because it is so complicated. 

If it was easy, we would have done it a long time ago, and it is 
not easy. So it takes us quite a while to take into consideration just 
the distribution of child support, how to handle that. So we don’t 
have the expertise or have not had it. We have more of it now, and 
we are making much greater strides today. We are moving very 
rapidly. Michigan is very close to being fully implemented. 

It is uncertain whether we are going to fully meet the October 
1 deadline. But we are very close, and among the large States we 
may be as far along as any, if not further along. But there is a lot 
to do, and we want to make sure that these systems are done cor- 
rectly the first time. We don’t want to rush through and end up 
with a ^stem that is not a good system because we hurry to meet 
an artificial deadline. We believe it is more important to con- 
centrate on making sure the systems are working properly and 
done correctly the first time. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So it is not lack of money, it is complication of 
the systems? 

Mr. Dutkowski. That is correct, and a lack of technical re- 
sources. Even with the private sector, we are having staff hired 
away from our project now among States who have not yet begun 
to implement, and they are key staff in our implementation strat- 

sg^f. 'When you lose very key staff, it sets your program back as 
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well. So the lack of technical expertise out there, even among the 
private sector, is problematic for us. 

Mrs. Kennelly. We have heard a great deal today about the pos- 
sibility of privatization of the child support enforcement system. 
Mr. Dutkowski has told us that it is a difficult situation. We 
wouldn’t have had the Commission if it wasn’t difficult. We 
wouldn’t be wrestling with it all the years if it wasn’t difficult. Yet 
I hear Mr. Maloney say one of the good reasons for privatizing is 
you could feed some hungry lawyers. 

One gets a little worried that the lawyers — and I have g‘eat re- 
spect, my father, husband are lawyers, I am not knocking law- 
yers — I would hate to see us privatize and still have hungry kids 
and not have hungry lawyers. 

Mr. Williams, could you describe to us, when you have a case, 
how the support goes? 

Currently, government funding goes to IV-D agencies to collect 
child support awards. If we privatize and you get into the situation 
that probably lawyers would get very much more involved and you 
would have collection by private agencies, i.e. lawyers, so could you 
describe where would the money go under that circumstance? 

Mr. Williams. I think — thank you for the question. I think what 
would happen would really depend on 

Mrs. Kennelly. My question is, how do you get paid? 

Mr. Williams. We get paid out of State administrative funds just 
as if we were a county agency. In fact, conceptually, if you look at 
how our privatization contract worked, formerly the operation was 
run by the 10th Judicial District Attorney General in Tennessee, 
and they essentially took that same contract with the same respon- 
sibilities, added a provision for payment and a provision for pen- 
alties, I am sorry to say, and made that into our contract as a pri- 
vate corporation. 

So essentially, the extent to which we use lawyers is really de- 
pendent on the State in which we operate, because if it is a court- 
based process, as it is in Tennessee, for example, we would use 
lawyers in much the same way that a county attorney or a district 
attorney would use attorneys, although we uo place a lot more em- 
phasis, I think, on streamlined procedures and automation and so 
on for case processing. 

In a State that is heavy on administrative process, where they 
rely less on lawyers, we would be able to rely less on attorneys too. 
So it really depends on the State where we operate. We are paid 
out of State administrative funds, not out of the child support that 
is collected on behalf of custodial parents. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Let me ask the same question to you, Mr. 
Maloney. You say on page 8, the States should get additional fund- 
ing to increase incentives for use in private sector contractors. 

So you are asking for increased incentives, funding for increased 
incentives. Then you want to privatize. Where is the savings? 

Mr. Maloney. Well, I don’t know if you are reading from mine, 
but my proposal would be that 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am sorry. It was Mr. Williams I was quoting 
from. 

Mr. Maloney. That is all right. I am used to getting beaten 
down as a lawyer. We all get it these days. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. No, that is why I made sure I 

Chairman Shaw. If he asks for sympathy, don’t give it to him. 

Mr. Maloney. If they don’t collect, they don’t get any money, al- 
most like a contingency-type situation. 

What I suggested is for somebody to identify how much it is cost- 
ing. I have heard all sorts of statistics today, one of them, 42,000 
employees. I sat down here and I said, $25,000 a year, salary, 
perks, benefits, that is $1,050 million a year. You can pay a lot of 
contingency fees, and I know a lot of people that would collect a 
lot of child support for that. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we are going to get our figures more or- 
ganized here, and we will, before we resolve this question. 

Chairman Shaw. 'Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield my time to Ms. 
Dunn. She has someone she needs to be with. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

I will yield mine hack to you, but I have somebody waiting that 
I would like to meet with in a few minutes. 

I am feeling more and more like I like the privatization direction, 
and I think the incentives are there to make it successful. I think 
time becomes an incentive in the private sector as to profit. I think 
those are two very good incentives that we don’t see as much as 
we probably should see, at least the influence of that sort of incen- 
tive in the public sector. 

So what I am interested in doing now is developing a model 
where the private sector has a real role to play, and I am glad Mrs. 
Kennelly’s relatives are lawyers because it doesn’t bother me a bit 
to put some money in their pockets if they are able to gather up 
a little bit of incentive money from the job they do in finding out 
who these people are, pointing them out, and bringing money back 
to the families. 

I think 

Mrs. Kennelly. Would the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. Dunn. Certainly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. My point is not — ^I shouldn’t have been face- 
tious, because I don’t like to attack lawyers, because it is so popu- 
lar to do that. My point is, we block grant back to the States. We 
take this, we privatize, we are just saying we can’t solve the prob- 
lem. 

Ms. Dunn. No, I don’t think so. I will take back my time. 

I would like to develop a model that would include the private 
sector and the public sector as partners. So my question to the 
panel is, what would be the best plan you could devise that would 
get us the biggest bang for the buck and take some folks off welfare 
and identify and hold accountable some of these deadbeat parents, 
who aren’t paying their fair share now, and would eventually de- 
velop a plan that would be a lot less expensive for the taxpayers 
of the United States? 

Mr. Williams, would you like to start? 

Mr. Williams. I would be delighted to start, and thank you for 
the question. 
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I would like to stress what would make privatization work or pri- 
vatize the administration of child support work is again exactly 
what would make public sector administration of child support 
work; and then I would like to see some additional incentives for 
States to privatize, and removal of the one impediment I see which 
has to do with IRS data. 

But, specifically, I think, dealing with the welfare issue, one criti- 
cal area is this whole issue of patemiW establishment and what 
kind of criteria we set for cooperation, how we sanction people in 
a leadership between IV-D and the welfare agency; and I think 
that was pretty well covered in other testimony. I think getting 
new-hire reporting is so critical, because one study showed that the 
average length of an income withholding for an AFDC case — that 
40 percent of AFDC income withholdings last less than 6 months. 
So that means you have to get information quickly as to where 
somebody has jumped in terms of a new employer in order to get 
that continual stream of child support. 

Getting some administrative remedies, I think, would be very im- 
portant, and as I say, removing the one impediment we see to pri- 
vatization; because, in general. States are moving very quickly to 
privatize either administration of whole child support agencies, 
which is what our company has been doing, or administration of 
particular functions like locate and arrears collection. 

Mr. Maloney. There is only one thing that I wanted to point out. 
The true function of government is to take care of turnips. TTiere 
are £[oing to be people who cannot take care of themselves, and 
that is where government’s efforts should be directed, to try to get 
the other people who can take care of themselves to accept that re- 
sponsibility. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Ms. Dunn. I ^eld back. 

Mr. Camp. Would you like to yield to Mrs. Kennelly? 

Ms. Dunn. Certainly. Go ahead. 

Mr. Camp. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Are you saying the government should be in- 
volved with those who can’t pay and the privatization, take those 
that can pay? 

Mr. Maloney. I think there should be some consideration of 
that, yes, because the ones that can’t pay, the ones who are the 
unfortunates, it is the role of society to take care of them. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Maloney, aren’t you just saying, where you 
make a profit, you would take the case, and where you can’t, you 
would mve it to the government? 

Mr. Maloney. Oh, no. No, not at all. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Collins will inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams, you mentioned in your written statement, Georgia; 
you have a program there. WTiat part of Georgia is PSI doing some 
work for? 

Mr. Williams. Fulton County, we have responsibility to admin- 
ister child support services for the non-AFDC caseload, and the ob- 
jective there was to enable State staff to be redirected to better col- 
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lect money on behalf of cases where the custodial parent is on wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Collins. Do you work on a fee-up-front-plus contingency, or 
is it all contingency? 

Mr. Williams. It is all contingency. We are paid there approxi- 
mately 11 percent of collections to collect on behalf of the non- 
AFDC caseload and to perform all the child support enforcement 
services, including paternity establishment, review and modifica- 
tion, support enforcement, and that type of thing. 

Mr. CoLUNS. Do you have a staff in Fulton County? 

Mr. Williams. We have 42 people. 

Mr. CoLLJNS. How many? 

Mr. WiLLJAMS. Forty-two people. 

Mr. Collins. How many of those 42 are attorneys? 

Mr. Williams. Actually, none in Fulton County, because under 
our contract, the State separately provides attorney services 
through a different, privatized contract, but they control those di- 
rectly through the Attorney General’s office. 

In our other offices, we typically have an attomey-to-staff ratio 
of maybe 1 attorney for 10 casework and administrative support 
staff. 

Mr. CoLLLNS. In Georgia, are you held harmless as far as liabil- 
ity? 

Mr. Williams. No. In no State are we held harmless, and in fact, 
a significant — not a trivial cost to us — is the cost of professional li- 
ability insurance. 

Mr. Collins. That is all I have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you. 

That will conclude the questioning of this panel. I would like to 
thank each one of you for being with us this afternoon. It is quite 
a task that we have before us in trying to make child support work 
in this countiy, but you have certainly given us a lot of good infor- 
mation. Thank you. 

I now invite the final panel that we have this afternoon to please 
come and take their seats at the table. 

We have Nancy Ebb, who is the senior staff attorney of the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund in Washington, D.C.; Murray Steinberg 
American Fathers Coalition from Richmond, Va.; Nancy Duff 
Campbell, the co-president of the National Women’s Law Center in 
Washington, D.C.; Geraldine Jensen, national president, the Asso- 
ciation for Children for Enforcement of Support; and Cynthia 
Ewing, senior policy analyst. Children’s Rights Council, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

We have your testimony, which will be made a part of the record, 
and each of you may proceed as you desire. Our first witness is 
Nancy Ebb. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY EBB, SENIOR STAFF ATTORNEY, 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Ebb. Mr. Chairman, the Children’s Defense Fund appre- 
ciates the opportunity to appear here today. We have worked for 
over a decade to try to improve child support. We want to make 
it what it should be a, regular, reliable source of support that helps 
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put a roof over a child’s head, food on the table, and encourages 
custodial parents to view work as a viable alternative to welfare 
because they can rely on child support to augment their income. 

Reform is urgently needed. A Children’s Defense Fund report is- 
sued last summer underscores States’ ability to make significant 
progress. Comparing State performance in 1983 with performance 
in 1992, we found States made real strides in improving paternity 
and locating noncustodial parents. In cases with collections, dollars 
collected, in constant dollars, improved moderately. States became 
moderately more cost effective, collecting more for each dollar they 
spend on enforcement. 

But progress is undeniably slow. Even the best States fall far 
short of desirable performance. On the most basic of all measures, 
the percent of cases with any child support paid in a year. States 
are little better off than they were before a decade of efforts to re- 
form. Indeed, we projected that at the current rate of improvement 
it would take 180 years, 10 generations of children, before we could 
anticipate that at least some child support was collected in each 
case. 

Well, what do we do in light of this mixed picture of improve- 
ment and yet undeniably unacceptable performance for children? 
Our long-term preference for reform builds on the approach taken 
by Representatives Hyde and Woolsey, using the Federal Internal 
Revenue Service to collect support, freeing up scarce State re- 
sources to do what they do best: establishing paternity and the 
support obligation. 

If that is not possible in the short term, we believe that legisla- 
tion such as that introduced last week by Representatives Johnson, 
Kennelly, Roukema, Morelia, and Lowey provides opportunities for 
new congressional leadership and a way to build on State suc- 
cesses. 

States can do better. We know from the CDFs reports that there 
are huge gaps and that the best States far outperform the one that 
lags — the ones that lag behind. We need to capture their innova- 
tions and to ensure that they spread to all States across the coun- 
try. We know that congressional leadership makes an extraor- 
dinary contribution in this area. 

In fact, Mrs. Kennelly has asked what would happen if there 
were a block grant. What would happen if we didn’t have this con- 

f ressional leadership? I think history shows that Federal direction 
oes make a difference. 

Before 1984 some States served virtually no nonwelfare cases 
asking for help with child support. When Federal law said in 1984, 
yes, this is a State obligation and, yes, we will provide you with 
incentives for serving nonwelfare families. States responded. Simi- 
larly, when Confess said, in 1984 and 1988, we are serious about 
paternity establishment. States changed and State innovation 
sparked some remarkable improvements. The rate of establishing 
paternity about doubled from 1983 to 1992. So Federal direction 
really makes a difference. 

So where are the most important improvements we can make? 
Our written testimony outlines where we think we need the system 
to go and many of those improvements are contained in the Child 
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Support Responsibility Act. We would like to flag a couple that it 
doesn’t address. 

One, notably, that we think is basic is the concept of child sup- 
port assurance. Child support assurance, as Chairman Shaw has 
noted in the past, is an interesting idea because it provides security 
for working mothers. It is a prowork, proresponsibility idea that de- 
serves to tested. 

We would also like to follow up on the colloquv between Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Levin about concerns with the Personal Responsibility Act 
and whether it conditions eligibility for basic subsistence help for 
children bom out of wedlock on whether or not they have estab- 
lished paternity. We are concerned if basic help is denied to chil- 
dren whose parents are doing everything they can, within their 
power, to establish paternity. 

Our written testimony contains an example of one such case 
where a 14-year-old interviewed in a focus group said, I don’t know 
what is going on. I am just confused. I have these papers that come 
from the child support agency alternative attomev, that th^ told 
me to fill out with a form with the signature of the baby’s father. 
But they never gave me the form. So 1 called the office and left a 
message on the machine, and they never call me. I call about every 
day, and they never call me. 

Here is a 14-year-old mother who is doing everything she can in 
her power to establish paternity, but the agency is not responding. 

We are concerned that we not penalize parents such as this try- 
ing to make their lives right and to cooperate. We look forward to 
following up on the colloquy between the Congressmen to try to 
make sure Uiat doesn’t happen. ' 

We really appreciate the attention of the subcommittee to these 
issues and we look forward to working with you, to make child sup- 
port a reality for our children. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF NANCY EBB 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

The Children’s Defense Fund ("CDF") appreciates the opportunity to testify about 
child support. CDF is a privately supported charily that advocates for the interests of low 
income children. We focus today on the need for broad-based reform of the child support 
system. Such reform is key to overhauling welfare, providing for children's most basic 
economic security, and allowing children to grow in households sustained by the support of 
both parents. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHILD SUPPORT FOR CHILDREN 

The failure to pay child support is a problem in every state. Across the country, 
millions of children — from every economic background -- are plagued by the failure of 
their parents to fully support them. Child support is an urgent public policy issue because it 
affects so many children, and because losing a parent from the home is often an economic 
disaster. Half of the 17.2 million children living in single-parent families in 1992 were 
poor, compared with a poverty rate of 10.9 percent among children in two-parent families. 

Just because a parent is absent from the home does not mean that he or she should 
be absent from a child’s life - either emotionally or economically. Parents have an 
obligation to support their children to the best of their ability to do so. Yet too often, 
parents who leave the home also leave behind their sense of financial responsibility. Only 
58 percent of custodial mothers had a child support order in 1990, according to the Census 
Bureau. Most custodial mothers without a child support order wanted one but could not get 
it. Even families with a child support order are not guaranteed support. Of those due 
support in 1989. half (49 percent) received no support at all or less than the full amount 
due.' 


The sad truth of the matter is that as a country we are more faithful about 
paying for our cars than for our children: in 1992, the default rate for used car loans was 
less than three percent, while the delinquency rate for child support owed to mothers was 
49 percent in 1990. 

Children pay when parents do not. A 1992 survey of 300 single parents in 
Georgia, Oregon, Ohio, and New York documents the real harm children suffer when child 
support is not paid: 

♦ During the first year after the parent left the home, more than half the families 
surveyed faced a serious housing crisis. Ten percent became homeless, while 48 
percent moved in with friends or family to avoid homelessness. 

♦ Nearly a third reported that their children went hungry at some point during that 
year, and over a third reported that their children lacked appropriate clothing, such 
as a winter coai.^ 


'Bureau of the Census, "Child Support and Alimony: 1989," Current Ponulation 
Reports Series P-60 . The Census Bureau data, unlike that reported by the states to the 
federal Office of Child Support Enforcement, includes single-parent families that are not 
receiving support enforcement services from the state agencies (for example, parents who 
hire private attorneys to seek child support, parents who represent themselves, and parents 
who are not actively pursuing child support). Unless otherwise indicated, the measures 
used in this testimony are based on data reported by state child support agencies, rather than 
Census Bureau data. 

^National Child Support Assurance Consortium, Childhood’s End: What Hannens to 
Children When Child Suptxitt Obligations Ate Not Enforced . February 1993. 
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ENFORCING CHILD SUPPORT: ARE STATES DOING THE JOB? 

Child support refonn is urgently needed. A Children's Defense Fund report issued 
last summer underscores states' ability to make significant progress: comparing state 
performance in FY 1983 with performance in FY 1992, our report found that states had 
made real strides in improving paternity establishment and in locating non-custodial parents. 
In cases with collections, constant dollar amounts collected improved very modestly. States 
have become moderately more "cost-effective." collecting more dollars compared with each 
dollar they spend on enforcement. 

However, progress is slow. Even the best states often fall far short of desirable 
performance. Moreover, on the most basic of all measures - the percentage of cases 
that have at least some child support collected^ - children are not significantly better 
off in 1992 than they were in 19^. 

The vast majority of children served by state child support enforcement agencies noi 
only do not have full collections made on their behalf, but fail to have any collection made 
at all. In 1983, states made some collections in 14.7 percent of their cases. By 1992, 
collections had edged up to 18.7 percent of the caseload.' Indeed, we projected that at 
the current rate of progress it would take over 180 years before each child served by state 
child support agencies could be guaranteed that any child support would be collected in his 
or her case in a year. The failure to make more progress in cases with any collections is 
deeply troubling, since it highlights the failure of our current system to reach most children; 
only a small minority of children currently served by state child support agencies have any 
hope of obtaining even partial child support. 

States can do better. Innovative stales show us the capacity for improvement: 
Vermont, the top-ranked state for collections in FY 1992, made some collection in 40.3 
percent of its cases, compared with only 8.6 percent in Rhode Island. 

BUILDING ON STATE CREATIVITY: 

THE ROLE FOR CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Wide gaps between states that pioneer effective practices and states that lag behind 
dramatize the critical role that state creativity can play in making child support work better 
for children. These gaps also underscore the need for federal leadership to ensure that all 
slates adopt proven and successful tools for helping children. 

Congressional leadership makes a difference. The history of the child support 
enforcement program underscores the difference that Congressional leadership can make, 
both in correcting state failures to serve children and in spurring remarkable state creativity: 

♦ Although Title IV-D required that as of 1975 states provide child support 

enforcement help to both welfare and non-welfare families, some states virtually or 

totally ignored non-welfare families that asked for help. In North Carolina, for 

example, the state's child support enforcement manual specifically instructed workers 


^ Because this number includes cases in which paternity has not been established, or 
there is not yet a child support order, it includes cases in which collections cannot be made. 
However, because state agencies are responsible for establishing paternity and obtaining orders 

ip that tKpm ^fy>ymg a* Of V.'ith dHy CCllSCtiCHC ic » fnir WZj 

of measuring overall system performance. If few cases have collections because the agency 
has not done the most basic work to establish paternity or obligations to pay, then the system 
is failing. The percentage of cases with any collections in some ways understates system 
problems, since it counts cases in which even the roost token payment was made at some point 
during the year, rather than cases with full or significant ongoing collections. 


^More recent national dau from the federal Office of Child Support Enforcement’s 
Eighteenth Annual Report to Congress indicate that the situation is not improving; in FY 1993. 
paying c^-^es accounted for 18.2 percent of the national caseload - a decrease from FY 1992. 
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not to take applications from non-welfore families.^ In Florida, help for non- 
welfare families was limited. One non-welfare mother whose ex-husband owed 
more than $10,000 in back support, and whose only income was $200 per month, 
was put on a waiting list and told it would take six to twelve months to get help 
pursuing child support.^ 

Congress* enactment of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984, 
which reinforced the requirement that states help non-welfare families, and 
provided incentives for doing so, made an extraordinary difference: nationally, 
the non-welfare child support caseload almost quadrupled between 1983 and 1992, 
rising from almost 1.7 million in 1983 to almost 6.5 million in 1992. 

4 Congressional action in 1984 and 1988 requiring that states extend the time 
during which a child could pursue paternity and creating paternity performance 
expectations resulted in impressive state improvements and an explosion of state 
creativity: in 1983, the median state child support enforcement agency established 
21.5 paternities for every 100 out-of-wedlock births in the state, By 1992, the 
median state agency established 43.6 paternities for every 100 out-of-wedlock births 
— more than double the 1983 rate. Virginia, a pioneer in the use of hospital-based 
voluntary acknowledgments of paternity, reported to CDF that the state established 
more paternities in the first two years of their hospital-based project than they did in 
the previous 15 years of their child support agency's existence. 

4 Congressional requirements in 1984 and 1988 that all states use wage 
withholding as the routine way to collect child support have changed the face of 
child support. Previously, most states did not routinely obtain withholding orders 
in all cases in which the non-custodial parent was a wage-earner. Now, wage 
withholding accounts for more than half of all child suppon collected by state 
agencies.’ Too often, parents change jobs, and wage withholding does not follow 
(hem. But when wage withholding works, and the non-custodial parent does not 
change jobs, it provides a steady source of support a child can rely on. 

rVEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEADERSHIP: 

LEARNING FROM STATE EXPERIENCE 

The child suppon numbers paint a picture of a system that has made heartening steps 
forward. At the same lime, it fails to deliver on its central promise: to make child suppon 
a regular, reliable source of support for children in single-parent families - one they can 
rely on to help put food on the table and keep a roof over their heads. Fundamental reform 
is necessary to make child suppon deliver on this promise. 

We appreciate this opportunity to comment on pending legislation that offers great 
hope for change, as well as to outline key components of reform that can make child 
suppon work for children. We would also like to flag some troubling provisions in the 
Personal Responsibility Act that penalize children for child suppon failures that are beyond 
their control. We’d like to suggest more constructive approaches that result in the outcome 
we all want - a legal father for each child (except in those rare cases where establishing 
paternity would harm the family) and better suppon for children. 


^ Carter v. Morrow. 526 F. Supp. 1225 (W.D.N.C 1981), 562 F. Supp. 311 (W.D.N.C. 
1983). 

^ Armstrong v. Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services . Case No. 82- 
3274, State of Florida Division of Administrative Hearings, 8/2/83. 

’Office of Child Support Enforcement, Eighteenth Annual Report to Congress, Tables 4 
and 16. 



The Child Support Responsibility Act of 1995, a bill co-sponsored by 
Representatives Johnson, Kennedy, Roukema, Morelia, and Lowey, takes a comprehensive 
look at the current state-federal child support pannership. It makes resources for states 
available in a form more likely to result in effective help for children; strengthens federal 
help in pursuing child support; and incorporates the lessons of state successes in important 
areas such as locating absent parents, establishing paternity, and collecting child support. 

The bill draws on concepts that have widespread ^pport. including interstate improvements 
arising out of the valuable work of Representatives Roukema and Kennedy and the U.S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support, and organizes them in a coherent, comprehensive 
proposal. 

If child support reform builds on the current federal-state system, this bill 
represents one of the most promising and bipartisan approaches. We strongly urge 
that it be used as a vehicle for change. 

The Uniform Child Support Enforcement Act of 1995 introduced by 
Representatives Hyde and Woolsey makes an important contribution by presenting a long- 
term blueprint for reform. We share their view that centralizing enforcement in a federal 
agency such as the Internal Revenue Service can help solve problems of interstate 
enforcement and boost collections. Using the tax system to collect support sends a powerful 
message: that supporting our children is as fundamental a civic responsibility as paying 
taxes, and that failure to comply has serious consequences. 

It builds on the successful experience of having the Internal Revenue Service collect 
back child support by intercepting tax refunds due to non-cusfodial parents -- one of the 
most success^l tools in our current child suppon toolbox. And it frees up state resources 
to do jobs best left at the state and local level: establishing paternity and child support 
obligations. 

Key Components for Change 

Child support improvements should be comprehensive, not piecemeal. They should 
address the fundamental resource issues; build on state innovation and require that all states 
are using state-of-the-art techniques; enhance federal help so states can do a better job; and 
ensure that children do not suffer while we work to hold parents responsible. 

Streamlining government . Child support reform should build on the experience of 
states like Massachusetts, which cut through the bureaucratic red tape of record systems that 
could not work together effectively on child support cases even on cases within the same 
state. There should be a single, simple state database that enables states to collect and 
disburse child support, maintain simple case information in one place, and take automatic 
enforcement steps when payments for children are not made. This would enable states to 
keep accurate records of whether support has or Iws not been paid, and to take quick action 
for children without prolonged disputes about whether support is owed. 

Stretching scarce resources . One of the biggest barriers to better child support 
performance is that stales just plain don’t have the resources to gel the job done. The 
bottom line in child support is that, in general, you gel what you pay for. CDF’s fifty-state 
study found that the number of cases a child support worker has relates significantly to good 
cutccrrec fc: children. Ccncrally. higher caseloads dimir;ish the prospect; for obtaining at 
least some collection for a child. Sadly, the average caseload per full-time equivalent 
child support worker actually increased (or worsened) between 1983 and 1992. Many 
child support agencies have such high worker caseloads that workers cannot provide timely. 
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effective services, no matter how dedicated they are.* 

As we face an era of limited resources, it*s essential to Figure out how child 
support can work more effectively and target resources to where they will make a 
difference. Requiring that states take some enforcement steps automatically can free up 
worker time for harder-to-work cases that need personal intervention. Thus, for example, 
requiring stales to keep a central, simple set of information and to have provisions for 
automatic liens means states can use good information and automation to free up valuable 
workers for other tasks. Automation alone cannot solve the problem of scarce resources, 
but it can cut down on unnecessary demands on workers and ensure that they can make the 
most progress for children. 

Encouraging state investment can also help. Raising the basic proportion of 
federal dollars that are available to meet state dollars encourages stales to invest in their 
child support programs. The Child Support Responsibility Act of 1995. for example, 
changes the federal match to encourage states to help children. 

Rewarding good work helps. The history of the child support program is that 
states respond to federal incentives. The shift in 1984 to providing states with incentives 
for services to non-welfare families helped make an extraordinary difference in state 
willingness to serve these families. Incentives that reward good outcomes - such as 
establishing paternity and a child support order, and collecting support -- can encourage 
states to target resources on services that make a real difference to children. The current 
incentive system, which rewards only cost-effective performance, should be changed. 

Finding non-custodial parents . One of the chief roadblocks to establishing 
paternity or collecting support is the inability to locate many putative fathers and parents 
who owe support. States have improved their record; CDF’s study found that the number 
of absent parents located (as a percentage of toul caseload) more than doubled from 1983 to 
1992. 


Washington State improved its locate dramatically during these years and helped 
solve the problem of stale information with a novel approach: it created a central registry of 
child support orders, against which it matches information promptly reported by employers 
about newly hired employees. This means not only that the state does a belter job locating 
noncustodial parents, but also that its information about where a parent works is fresh and 
produce better, prompter collections for children. 

The Child Support Responsibility Act of 1995 makes sure that all states benefit 
from Washington Stale’s example, simplifying the process by having employers report to a 
single federal place and helping to solve the problem of locating parents in interstate cases. 
We’re for it. 

Including parents in the process . Many parents who need child support never get 
into the system. Others theoretically gel help, but are at sea about the process. Overloaded 
workers just don’t have the time to explain it. As one dedicated but frustrated worker pul 
it. 


Our current caseload assignment per worker is 1000 cases and growing all the time 
...fl]f a worker was actually able to look at each case and devote lime to it the lota) 


*In 1990, the federal Office of Child Support Enforcement conducted an informal 
review of sample child support cases and found that one West Virginia office had three 
paralegals to work 3.500 cases. Another study found that the average full-time equivalent 
child support worker has over 1,0(X) cases. Center for Human Services, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, A Study to Determine Methods. Cost Factors. Policy 
Options and Incentives Essential to Improving Interstate Child Support Collections: Final 
R epon, 36 0985) . 
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available time would only be ... 8 minutes a month per case.^ 

An important scries of focus groups by the Women’s Legal Defense Fund 
underscored how many mothers wanted child support, but lacked key information about the 
system. As one fourteen year old mother told them: 

I don’t know what's going on. I’m just confused ... I have these papers that come 
from the [child support agency aaomey] and they told me fill out a form with the 
signature of the baby’s father. But they never gave me the form, so I called the 
office and left a message on the machine and they never call me. 1 call about every 
day and they never call me ... 

Outreach to parents, especially in the area of paternity, can make a real difference. 
So can coordinating intake between the welfare and the child support agency -- having child 
support workers who understand the program do the interviewing, instead of overwhelmed 
welfare workers, or establishing protocols for what information workers should gather and 
what they should do to follow up if vital facts are missing. 

Building on state innovation . Reform that works should include collection 
techniques that work. All states should be asked to put into place proven techniques (such 
as suspending licenses when child support is not paid and repayment arrangements have not 
been made; issuing automatic liens when assets can be located; reporting to credit bureaus 
of child support delinquencies; and faster action through expedited procedures including 
administrative authority to order generic testing or to issue subpoenas). 

These techniques make a difference: in less than a year, for example, Maine's 
licensing provision resulted in collections of $12.6 million in back support from over 
10,000 non-custodial parents - yet the state only had to notify licensing authorities to 
revoke fifteen drivers’ licenses and one electrician’s license."^ 


Improvinf interstate enforcement . Since so many cases are interstate, states need 
common procedures to speed the process of handling them. The Uniform Interstate Family 
Support Act (UIFSA) is model legislation already adopted by 20 states that addresses this 
need. All states should be asked to adopt UIFSA in hill. 

Improving paternity . It’s essential that more children bom out-of-wedlock have 
paternity established. Better paternity establishment performance requires building on the 
hospital-based voluntary acknowledgment procedures required by OBRA 1993, and 
expanding the process to provide opportunities for acknowledging paternity once the child 
has left the hospital. This includes provisions that clarify the circumstances under which 
minor fathers have the legal capacity to acknowl^ge paternity. 


Better paternity performance also requires more expedited procedures for contested 
paternity, so that cases do not languish without paternity establishment and a child support 
order, and adoption of UIFSA so there are uniform procedures for establishing paternity in 
interstate cases. It requires enhanced cooperation between the welfare agency and the child 
support agency (building on a recent survey by the Center for Law and Social Policy in 
which state child support directors identified lack of interagency cooperation, training, and 
followup as key factors in explaining poor paternity outcomes). 


Child support assurance . Child support assurance, as the Chairman has noted in 
the past, is an interesting idea because :t provides sccuri:>* for working mothers. It 
encourages them to work because they can rely on regular child support to augment 


’Testimony of Pat Addison, Senate Subcommittee on Federal Services, Postal Service 
and Civil Service, 7/20/84. 

‘°U.S. Deparment of Health and Human Services. State Licensing Restrictions and 
Revocations . August 1994. 
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earnings that alone may not be enough to provide a viable alternative to welfare. 

Child support assurance ensures that children receive a minimum level of support 
from their noncustodial parent. If the parent cannot provide that support, or fails to do so, 
government provides a minimum assured benefit, and pursues the noncustodial parent for 
reimbursement. It does not let non-custodial parents off the hook: it must be coupled with 
aggressive efforts to obtain reimbursement from the non-custodial parent when he or she 
fails to pay. 

We are heartened by waivers granted to Connecticut and Virginia to show how 
child support assurance can help children and their families. Both states have small 
model programs that will measure whether guaranteeing regular child support can help 
former welfare families stabilize employment and succeed when they leave welfare. Other 
slates -- Minnesota and Iowa, for example -have prepared proposals to test the success of 
assuring child support. We strongly urge that at a minim um, child support reforms give 
states flexibility to conduct such demonstrations. 

Keeping up with children*s needs . Children's economic needs change over time. 
So. too, do parents' circumstances and their ability to pay support. Regular review and 
modification can ensure that support effectively reflects children’s needs and parents’ ability 
to pay. At the same time, the process should not be so cumbersome that it bogs down the 
system and diverts scarce resources from other essential child support help. The Child 
Support Responsibility Act of 1995 proposes a good middle road, with yearly exchanges 
of financial information so that parents can make an informed Judgment about whether their 
child support order is fair (and ask for a modification if there is a substantial change), and 
less frequent formal reviews at the request of either parent. 

It’s also important to look at fairness for children. Recent studies suggest significant 
differences in child support for children with the same needs and parents with the same 
income depending solely on where they live and what guidelines are used to set support. A 
national child suppon guidelines commission could address these issues by suggesting fair 
guidelines that do not penalize children for an accident of residence. 

Strengthening families . Except in troubled families, children thrive on the love and 
support of both parents. Two ongoing demonstration programs will offer some important 
lessons about whether there are ways to strengthen non-cusiodial parents’ involvement and 
to improve their ability to support their children. Parents’ Fair Share, authorized in 1988, 
uses limited amount of JOBS funds to help nojicustodial parents get jobs and improve their 
long-term ability to suppon their children. Visitation and mediation demonstrations will 
help inform policymakers about strategies for reducing parent conflict about access to 
children. While both demonstration programs are ongoing and have not yielded final 
results, they will provide important insights for the future. 

Improving paternity establishment without hurting children 

Because paternity is the gateway to child support for children bom out-of-wedlock, 
we are deeply committed to improving paternity establishment, and have worked on the 
issue for over a decade. We are deeply concerned, however, about proposals contained 
in the Personal Responsibility Act that do not necessarily improve our record of 
establishing paternity, and certainly penalize children. 

pCriwiTig iCgiSluItVC pr\/pGSalo uM<vatv, ulCiC iS a SuTiSe uial iTi'jpJ u viltg UlC syMCllJ 

involves sending a clear and strong message to parents that establishing paternity is in their 
child’s best interests, and that they are expected to cooperate with doing so. There is also a 
sense that the bottom line — the number of children who have paternity established and who 
can hold parents accountable -- must improve. The question is what will work, and what is 
fair to children. 

It is beyond dispute that the current system does not work well to establish paternity. 
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While federal legislation in 1984, 1988 and 1993 has significantly improved state paternity 
performance, the overall record is still dismal. Indeed, state child support agencies do 
worse establishing paternity on behalf of non-AFDC clients who request their services 
than they do on behalf of AFDC clients. Even when clients provide essential information 
to establish paternity, the system frequently - and regrettably - does not respond. 

Strenetheninp cnnneration requirements . One proposal to strengthen paternity 
establishment is to bolster current cooperation requirements. We understand the 
importance of sending a strong message about the importance of cooperating with child 
support efforts. However, we believe that the cooperation requirement of the Personal 
Responsibility Act should be reframed to ensure that expectations are realistic and 
essential information is obtained. As currently drafted, the PRA requires information that 
may be beyond the power of the mother to provide, while failing to pursue other 
information that may be equally valuable in locating the putative father and establishing 
paternity. 

The PRA requires the mother of a child applying for AFDC whose paternity has not 
been established to provide the name and address of the alleged father (or the address of his 
immediate relative). If there is more than one possible father, she can name up to three but 
must have such an address for each. 

This approach is too prescriptive. A mother may not have the putative father’s 
current address, but may have other information that is at least as useful in locating him 
(for example, his Social Security number, place of employment, school, or parents’ 
address). If a mother provides this information, shouldn’t she be deemed cooperative even 
if she doesn’t have the current address? Moreover, the PRA requirement makes no 
distinction between a mother of a newborn (who is more likely to have information about a 
current address) and the mother of a 12 year old (who may not have had contact with the 
father in many years). 

If the goal is to send a strong message about the importance of paternity 
establishment, we suggest a cooperation requirement that tbe mother must provide a 
name and some identifying information that would allow a diligent state agency to 
locate him and begin the paternity process. ’The statute could list several different 
examples of the type of information that would satisfy the requirement, or could use more 
general language. Such a broader defmition of acceptable information makes it far more 
likely that the agency will obtain some form of verification that enables the process to move 
ahead. 


Denying help to a child until natemitv is established . We are deeply concerned 
about the PRA’s proposal to deny welfare help to a child bom out of wedlock until 
paternity is established. Such a provision blurs the distinction between the expectation that 
families cooperate with efforts to establish paternity and the ability of the child support 
system to respond quickly and successfully when a family has cooperated. It penalizes a 
child for delays in establishing paternity that are often wholly beyond the control of the 
child and custodial parent. 

It's just not right to deny help to a child until paternity is established if that child’s 
family has done everything within its power to cooperate. The system responds poorly, and 
slowly, in many instances where families cooperate and even aggressively seek help with 
establishing paternity: 

^ Even when welfare parents provide detailed information, some state agencies 
often fail to act. For example, an Arizona study examined cases in which the state 
agency had the name and address of 159 alleged fathers. The agency also had 
the Social Security numbers of 109 of tbe men. Over two years, the agency located, 
140, contacted 18, and established paternity in 10 cases. Similar smdies from 
Nebraska and Wisconsin had similar, though less appalling, results. 
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4 Moreover, even when paternity is established, it takes a very long time to do 
so. For example, in those few Arizona cases where paternity was established in a 
contested process, it took over 16 months to do so. 

We are strongly supportive of improving states’ paternity track record, and have 
outlined in detail strategies for doing so. But we oppose measures that penalize children for 
systems failures. And, like Representative Coble, we are troubled by a system that rewards 
states for failing to establish paternity by allowing them to save money on subsistence help 
to children. 


We very much appreciate the opportunity to testily today. We are encouraged by 
your attention to this vital issue for children. We look forward to working with you and 
your staff so that child support reform can be a reality for children. 
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Mr. Collins [presiding]. Thank you, Ms. Ebb. 

Now we turn tx) Murray Steinberg, American Fathers Coalition, 
Richmond, Va. 

STATEMENT OF MURRAY STEINBERG, AMERICAN FATHERS 
COALITION, RICHMOND, VA. 

Mr. Steinberg. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity of 
being here. I am honored to be here, substituting for Bill Har- 
rington, National Director of the American Fathers Coalition, an 
umbrella or^nization of 280 fathers’ rights organizations from all 
over the United States and a member of the U.S. Commission on 
Child & Family Welfare. 

I am president of the Family Resolution Council, an organization 
I started as a nonprofit corporation to help people understand their 
rights and obligations imder the law and to, hopefully, stay out of 
court. I have served on the Child Support Advisory Committee to 
the Division of Child Support Enforcement in Virginia, as well as 
a part of Republican Governor Allen’s Welfare feform Initiative 
Task Force. 

Last year, Newsweek declared that 1994 was “The Year of the 
Father.’’ From where I sit as a mediator and a counselor, it was 
“the year of the extinction of the father.” Fathers in Virginia at a 
rate of close to 500 a day lose rights of access to their children by 
acts of judges. They do so under the color of law and pretty much 
in total disregard for our Constitution. 

The Census Bureau says that close to 40 percent of the fathers 
in this country get zero visitation or court-ordered custody rights. 
Of those that do, 90 percent get 4 days a month. I might say, how 
would you like to see your child 4 days a month — ^but maybe you 
have teenagers. Just joking, of course. 

That same U.S. Census Bureau 

Mr. Collins. I am in the grandchildren stage. All mine are 
grown, have reproduced, and I love it. 

Mr. Steinberg. Well, we know that children need both parents, 
all their extended family members and their grandparents, and it 
is not up to a court or a spouse to decide otherwise; and yet this 
happens day in and day out, and in Virginia it happens at an 
alarming rate. 

The U.S. Census report also stated that 90.2 percent of the time 
when parents are riven access to their children in the form of joint 
custody, they pay child support; and yet almost half that rate when 
they are not given any access to their children, close to 44.5 per- 
cent. 

Recently the Governor of Virginia had a report given to him by 
his Commission on Citizen Empowerment, and in this final report 
was a brilliant idea. Brilliant idea: The fathers can be part of the 
solution rather than part of the problem. That we must, as a soci- 
ety, uphold the idea of involved, caring fathers in something that 
is both respected and expected. If we can restore a positive con- 
notation to the idea of fatherhood, an idea that has been eroded by 
government, that is an indictment on government, we will see an 
increase in the number of men who play an active role in loving 
and caring for their children. 
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So we have a little twist on things, and the solution should be 
simple: If we get fathers as well as mothers involved in raising and 
having the responsibility that goes along with being caring and lov- 
ing parents, children will be the winners. 

As for the numbers that we see in the figures that you have been 

1 >resented, I heard the number of $34 billion in child support uncol- 
ected mentioned. The number, reported to Congress in the 18th 
child support report, was only $5.2 billion. You can see how easily 
numbers can be distorted; you know that as well as I do. 

One father that I counseled was recently released from prison. 
He was in prison for 14 years for allegedly abusing his child. He 
has now been absolved of that accusation. But now his wife, or ex- 
wife, has gone after him for $42,000 of arrearages in unpaid child 
support. Is this a deadbeat dad? 

Another father that I counsel found his daughter afler 8 years. 
The mother concealed her. The child surfaced in Mississippi. He 
now speaks to his daughter on the telephone. She is now 16 years 
old and has informed him she is pregnant out of the wedlock. He 
can’t visit that child in Mississippi because the mother has filed 
charges for 8 years in back child support, $24,000; and he has been 
told if he steps foot in Mississippi, he will be arrested. Is this a 
deadbeat dad? 

Another father told me that his wife married a wealthy man and 
that she said, you don’t have to pay child support. So for 8 years 
he bought clothes for his daughter. He bought a car for his daugh- 
ter and put money aside for an education. Guess what? She is get- 
ting a divorce from this wealthy man and is now coming after him 
for $28,000 in back child support. Is this a deadbeat dad? 

Of course we know that, yes, all these men, together with the fa- 
thers who are back living with their children, and others who are 
actually deceased are part of the statistics that we hear about. 

I see my time is running out, so I will try to jump to the solution. 
Of course, I have told fathers, get back actively in the children’s 
lives if they are not already. I encourage it. 

I have tried to contact the Justice Department and have been 
told that even though courts are violating our rights and courts are 
ignoring the Constitution and are gender biased, that the U.S. De- 

K artment of Justice will not get involved in reviewing this situation 
ecause it is the State’s affair. If you can, take action to get the 
Justice Department to investigate the very situation that I have 
described and to make the Constitution once again relevant in do- 
mestic relations cases. 

Two, try to assure that all parents, whether through legislative 
action or whichever — that parents, lawyers, judges — are educated 
about the dynamics of the conflict and of the harm they are going 
to do their children and themselves. Encourage mediation; encour- 
age shared parenting responsibility. Fathers that I know want this 
opportunity. 

More than anything else, give fathers the right to be parents. 
Therein lies the answer to the child support deficit. 

'Thank you for the opportunity of being here. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Steinberg. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MURRAY STEINBERG 
AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION 


MY NAME IS MURRAY STEINBERG and I am honored to be here 
substituting for Bill Harrington, National Director of The American 
Fathers Coalition - an umbrella organi 2 ation of 280 fathers rights 
organizations from all over the United States and a member of the 
U.S. Commission on Child & Family Welfare. 

Four years ago I didn't know how to spell MEDIATOR 
and now I ARE ONE. I am the president of the FAMILV RESOLUTION 
COUNCIL in Richmond, Virginia, created to help people resolve 
family disputes OUT OF COURT so they may preserve their dignity, 
their resources, their lives! 

Over the past four years I have been privileged to served on 
the Child Support Advisory Committee to the Division of Child 
Support Enforcement in Virginia, as well as Republican Governor 
George Allen's Welfare Reform Initiative Task Force. About a year 
ago I was part of a fifteen member delegation, set up by Bill 
Harrington and the American Father's Coalition who met with Dr. 
William Galston of the White House Staff and then met with Deputy 
Director Judge David Ross of the Office of Child Support 
Enforcement. We are extremely grateful to both men for the warm 
reception provided by them and their staffs. Subsequent meetings 
have resulted in substantive discussion. 


THE YEAR OF THE FATHER 

Newsweek magazine declared 1994 to be "The Year of the 
Father”. From where I sit it may have been the year of "extinction 
of the Father.” With a divorce rate higher than any country in the 
world, a welfare system that rewards the mother for having babies 
out of wedlock and then refusing to name the father, and a court 
system that makes fathers “visitors" in our children's lives, we 
might as well add the ”Am<^rican Father” to the list of endangered 
species along with the spotted owl and the Pacific steelhead 
salmon, known all to well by Congresswoman Jennifer Dunn of 
Washington state and Bill Harrington. 

Every day, in Virginia alone, approximately 400 fathers are 
made visitors in their children's lives by the action of our courts 
in divorce cases.’ Because about 30% of all birth in Virginia are 
out of wedlock,^ about one hundred other cases involving an 
unmarried father also judicially remove a father from a child. 

A Census Bureau report entitled "Child Support and 
Alimony; 1989" released in Oct. 1991 tells us that 37.8% of fathers 
in this country get no court ordered visitation or joint custody 
rights. Of those that do over 90% are allowed to "visit" their 
children only four days a month . Even teenagers want more time 
with their parents than that! 

That same 1991 Census report, stated that fathers who have 
joint responsibility of raising their children "joint custody" pay 
90.2% of the time while those denied the right to be a parent pay 
at a 44.5% rate. So, if you are really concerned about money, for 
every dollar you allocate for child support enforcement, allocate 
one dollar to enforce RESPONSIBLE PARENTHOOD and get more bang for 
the buck! The need for the offices of Child Support Enforcement 
will be cut in half. 


’ Virginia State of the Judiciary Report. 

^ Virginia Dept, of Health, Center for Health Statistics, 

1993. 
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VTfZlTaiVi DQH*T UE — LTARS FIGURE 

We have a system that has failed our children, and I don't 
mean the Child Support System . I mean the Judicial System 
Including all the lawyers, stenographers, private investigators, 
paralegal, clerks, child protective service workers and child 
support enforcement workers. This industry I call the (F.D.A.) 
FAMILY DESTRUCTION ASSOCIATION is a 50 Billion Dollar a year 
industry. They're in the business to make money off of the 
■ '.truction of our families! 

You have heard the expression "GARBAGE IN - GARBAGE OUT." 

I cannot and will not condone one single father refusing to support 
his child, but the first figure you have been given of the extent 
of the child support problem is garbage. You have been fed a bunch 
of propaganda by those whose selfish interests are to destroy the 
American family for profit. We do not have $34 Billion of Child 
Support going uncollected in this country. The exact number 
reported to Congress in the current 18th Child Support Report is 
$5.2 Billion. 

One father 1 counseled just got out of prison after fourteen 
years served for false accusations of child abuse. His name is 
clear now, but the mother is taking him to court for $42,000 in 
back child support. IS HE A DEADBEAT DAD? 

Another father I counseled has found his daughter, now 
sixteen, after eight years of being concealed from him by the 
mother. They are living in Mississippi now and his daughter told 
him by telephone that she is now pregnant. He can't visit his 
daughter though, because the mother has filed suit against him for 
$24,000 in unpaid child support and the authorities have informed 
him that there is on outstanding warrant for his arrest. 

IS THIS A DEADBEAT DAD? 

Another father told me that the mother of his child married a 
wealthy man and told him she didn't need the child support. During 
an eight year period he still spent money on his daughter for a 
car, clothes, and extras. Now guess what? The mother is divorcing 
the wealthy husband and is coming after the father for $ 28,000 in 
unpaid child support. IS THIS A DEADBEAT DAD? 

Well, according to the official government statistics, the 
answer is YES, they're all included, together with fathers who are 
back living with their children, and those actually deceased. 


PATHKR.S nOM'T "VISIT" TOEUt CHILDREN 

You might be surprised to learn that of the hundreds of people 
I counsel each year, the number one concern of most is not 
financial child support. The #l concern of all parents is 
AN ONGOING RELATIONSHIP WITH THEIR CHILDREN! 

So called VISITATION is #1. 

"When did I waive my rights to be a father", one parent said? 
I don't remember doing so, and yet we go into a courthouse with all 
of our rights Intact and come out with only those the court says we 
have. The U.S. Constitution is ignored in domestic cases in both 
state and federal courts. The appeal process takes from three to 
five years, costing a litigant in the neighborhood of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a waste of time. The Supreme Court has 
even ruled that judges are immune from liability, even if a judge's 
action "was in error, was done maliciously, or was done in excess 
of his authority."* 


- 435 U.S. 349, 356, 98 S.Ct. 1099, 1104, 

55 L.Ed.2d 331 (1978); Pierson v. Rav . 386 U.S. 547, 87 S.Ct. 1213, 
18 L.Ed.2d 288 (1967), and 42 U.S.C. § 1985. North Virginia 
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THE FEDERAL COURTS that in years past were the protector of 
our Constitutional rights now declare that "[t]he statutes do not 
afford the lower federal courts jurisdiction over challenges to 
state-court decisions in particular cases even if those challenges 
allege that the state court's action was unconstitutional."' You 
are our only hope, if this government is to once again become a 
whole democracy "of the people, by the people, for the people." 

"The state court took my child from me -nd now is charging me 
to see her” said another frustrated father. The mother told him if 
he would simply leave them alone she would not ask for a penny in 
child support. Her lawyer made him an offer that if he agreed to 
pay $825 a month he could see his daughter every other weekend and 
maybe one or two evenings each week. With a tear in his eye he 
said, "MY DAUGHTER IS NOT FOR SALE!" 


The answer is so simple. MAKE PARENTS RESPONSIBLE, for their 
children, both parents ! Absent clear and convincing evidence of 
abuse, neglect, desertion, or a refusal to support, the state has 
no right to interfere in family affairs. 

If courts do invade our lives and rights of privacy in family 
relations they should order that FATHERS SEE THEIR CHILDREN and not 
the opposite. They should order that fathers share the real life 
responsibility of raising their children and HOT THE OPPOSITE. 
Then financial child support will voluntarily take care of itself. 

So please look at the cause of the problem and not the Dead 
Beat result. It may be politically popular to blame DEAD BEAT 
DAD'S for the Federal deficit and the destruction of family values. 
But from where I sit fathers are the victims , along with their 
children, fathers are not the perpetrators of the injustice. 

Fathers really are parents too, and want to be! Even fathers 
who are not so good at the job have plenty to offer a child. GOD 
made us with two parents. HE knew what HE was doing. For too long 
now social policy has been to condone and actually encourage the 
removal of fathers from the lives of our children. Children need 
and have the right to two parents, two sets of grandparents, and 
all extended family members, absent abuse, neglect or some other 
criminal act! For the courts to ORDER otherwise is 
unconstitutional, violates statutes and is contrary to GOD's law. 


1395 - Tgg taiB IP StfKVlVB 

Governor George Allen's Commission on Citizen Empowerment 
recently recommended a FATHERHOOD INITIATIVE promoting the benefits 
and rewards of fatherhood. It doesn't take a hundred million 
dollar study to determine the value of two parents. 

As part of the Governor's Welfare Reform Initiative in 
Virginia I have shown the Governor how the state of Virginia can 
save roughly $50 million a year simply by suDoortina and enforcing 
a two parent system of Shared Parental Responsibility. 


Women's Medical Center v. Balch . 617 F.2d 1045, 1048 (4th Cir. 
1980) . 

‘ Steinberg t Steinberg Y. Harris, 4th cir. Dist. Ct., 

unpublished Civil Action Ho. 3;95CV107, (Feb. 3, 1995). 
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PROJECTED SAVINGS TO THE STATE: Annual Savinas 

COURTS Reduced dockets by 70% $ 24,000,000 

C. P.S. Reduce accusations of child abuse 2,500,000 

D. C.S.E. Reduce delinquent child support 

payments by 50% 8,000,000 

Dept . of 

Corrections Reduce number of inmates by 12% 5.400.0CC 

TOTAL ANNUAL SAVINGS $ 39,900,000 


This doesn't even Include the additional income from sales and 
income tax revenue of those wage earning fathers or the savings 
from reduced welfare money paid to children with fathers actively 
in their lives. 

our local sheriffs report that between 20-30% of all persons 
incarcerated are there for civil domestic matters largely 
associated with child support. It makes no sense at all to 
incarcerate a parent for any civil matter. 

1. It cost the state approximately $23,000 a year to house an 
Inmate in Virginia. 

2. vniile incarcerated, he/she cannot earn money to pay child 
support . 

3. That person is no longer paying income tax or sales tax. 

4. And most importantly, the child loses a parent during 
incarceration, doing irreparable harm to the child. 


WHftl-H&Vg-JtEJXatEi 

Consider the following: 

* 90% of homeless and runaway children come from single parent 
homes,* 

* 85% Of all youths incarcerated in jails,* 

* 75% of adolescent patients at chemical abuse centers,* 

* 71% of all high school dropouts,* 

* 71% of teenage pregnancies,* 

* 63% of youth suicides are children from single parent homes,’* 
and 

* 56% of child abuse occurs outside the two parent home.” 


* Rainbows for all God's Children. 

* Avg. of two studies: Fulton Co. Ga. and Texas Dept, of 
Corrections. Virginia Department of youth and Family Services - 
Client Profile Database, 1993 reported only 87% of committed 
juveniles do not live with both natural parents. 

* Rainbows For All God's Children. 

* National Principals Association annual report 

* U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
'* U.S. Bureau of the Census 

“ Annual Report Child Protective Services, Va. Dept, of Social 
Services . 
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Children from fatherless homes: 

* are 40% more likely to repeat a grade in school/’ 

* are 70 t more likely to be expelled,” 

* 46% live in poverty, compared to 5% among two-parent families,” 


All these "at risk children" share one thing in common. They 
are being raised in a sole custody, single parent household, 

MOST WITHOUT A FATHEK present. 


THE CURE 

CONGRESS IS OUR HOPE! Through enforcement of the U.S. 
Constitution by the Justice Department and enactment of new laws, 
where necessary, to preserve existing families while encouraging 
the development of new ones for our children's sake. Every 
governmental body under your control must be focused on "CHILDREN 
FIRST" as Judge Ross and the Office of Child Support Enforcement 
is! 


Unfortunately, nothing will happen without your intervention. 
The Justice Department has already responded to a request to 
investigate Virginia courts, submitted on my behalf by Congressman 
Bliley. Assistant Attorney General Deval L. Patrick stating that 
although the Issues raised are those of violations of 
Constitutional rights and gender bias by the courts, the matters 
"are properly within the jurisdiction of the courts and Virginia 
authorities/agencies." The response of the Civil Rights Division 
of the Justice Department defies their purpose for existence. 

YOU MUST TAKE ACTION: 

* to assure that parents, lawyers and judges are educated about the 
dynamics of family conflict and alternative dispute resolution; 

* to encourage mediation and close the courthouse doors to all 
civil domestic disputes; and 

* to encourage and support Shared Parental Responsibility (SPR) to 
spare our children needless harm. 

Please take steps to get the government out of the business of 
domestic relations and give the responsibility back to the parents 
of children as well as to the parents of those children having 
children In their teens. 

The Fathers I know want that opportunity more than anything 
else. Give Fathers the right to be a parent too! Therein lies the 
answer to the Child Support deficit. 

THANK you for the opportunity of meeting with you and 
speaking. 


” Family Structure and Children's Health: U.S., 1988, National 
Center for Health Statistics. 

” Same 1988 report from Nat. Center for Health Statistics. 

“ Virginia Dept, of Health, Center for Health Statistics, 


1993. 
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PART ONE; The Family 


The Unraveling Society 


w 

W Ir e are eyewitnesses to the fracturing of our culture: increased 


crime, out-of-wedlock births, drug use. illiteracy, divorce, teenage suicide, and 


poverty. As cultural changes have swept the nation, social policies have been 


unable to protect the most vulnerable and innocent victims — children. Too 


many children in the Commonwealth will go to sleep tonight in homes headed 


by one parent. These children not only lack the stability and support of a 
two-parent family; many will fmd themselves condemned to lives of poverty. 
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PART ONE: The Family 


Families, community support organizations, and community role models 
who once reached out with helping hands to those in need no longer do so today 
to the degree they did in the past. They have been co-opted by a government 
that encourages disadvantaged families to turn to it — atul ultimately to the wel' 
fare system — for assistance. But there, too. their hopes and dreams are often 
frustrated. As the Governor's Commission on Citizen En^werment found after 
considerable analysis, the current system of public assistance does not work. 


Families in Poverty 

1970' 1990 



who are working bx U>cal 
Dq)artment$<^ Social 
Services become very five- 
trated and concerned when 
we see the programs we 
administer create in persons 
dependencies that did not 
exist when th^ walked 
through the door. ” 


^Barbara Farmer, 
Abingdon town muring. 


Despite an increase of over 600 percent in welfare spending between 1960 
and 1990.' the welfare system has actually served to perpetuate poverty among 
many recipients by creating perverse disincentives for employment, savings, and 
marriage. For example, in 1960 ^ before the onset of the so-caJled 'War on 
Poverty’ ^ one-third of our poorest households were headed by people who 
worked. By 1991 that figure had dropped to 15 percent.’ This is more than a 
statistic of the employment charaaeristics of welfare recipients; it Is a measure 
of dependency upon public assistance. Individuals and famUies who seek assiS' 
tance to overcome temporary difficulties now too often find themselves mired in 
the system of welfare. 

If we are to reduce the social pathologies created by the welfare system, we 
must change the system that helps to spawn them. Unfortunately, there Is no 
magic elixir that can instantly reduce the poverty and hopelessness many 
Virginians experience on a daily basis. But we can begin today to break the crip- 
pling cycle of dependency by dismantling the current system of welfare and 
replacing it with one that rewards personal responsibility and provides employ- 
ment-based temporary assistance. 




PART ONE 


The Fragile Viiginia Family 


he strength of the family lies in its members’ sense of responsibility 


and their willingness to sacrifice for each other. Against all odds — even slav- 


ery. wild frontiers, the Depression, and world wars — the family has survived 


and even flourished. But there is a sober consensus that crosses panisan. racial. 


religious, and economic lines that the American family is in trouble today. 
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PART ONE: The Family 


Percentage of Out-of-Wedlock Births 

Virginia 1976*1992 



Soure*. Virgini* 0ep4nmen( of Health. Center for Health Statiatica. 1995 


'No society has survived that 
has lost its famUies. Where 
families fan apart, societies 
fall apart. ' 

— Oorui Booth, 

Tidewater town meeting 


The past twenty years have been calamitous for many Virginia families In 
1970, 20 percent of all marriages ended in divorce. By 1990. the rate had more 
than doubled. During that same period, out-of-wedlock births rose from 12.2 
percent of all binhs to 26 percent. Most of the children born oui-of-wedlocK 
were born to poor women who had not graduated from high school, a significant 
number of whom were teenagers.* 

There is no denying chat welfare weakens the family bond For males, the welbre 
system teaches that they do not have to be accountable for their actions or the chil* 
dren they father. For the girls and women who bear their children, welfore offers a 
panoi^y of services — including food stamps, housing, and medical care — depen* 
dence upon which often exacerbate the cortsequences of their irresponsible actions. 
In the 1990s. we are reaping a bitter harvest from seeds sown in the well-intentioned 
but poorly conceived government programs of the 1960s and 1970s. It was not clear 
then what the cost would be to the American family, especially the poor, ft is all too 
obvious now. 

Recaisting the Role of Government 

Government must cease to be corr^licit in the disint^ration of families in need of 
temporary assistance. Government has proven itself incapable of assisting families 
that seek to prevent fomily dissolution or rebuild broken homes Nor has government 
been a positive source of economic support. What government can and must do is 
discard the current system of welfare in favor of policies and programs that compel 
personal responsibility and discourage destructive behavior. Governmeru can no 
longer serve as an obstacle to economic and social advancement. Rather, ft must con- 
tribute to an environment that emp>owers individuals m become self-sufficient and 
responsible for their aaions, their children, and their future. 
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PART ONE: The Fa m i ly 


The Children: 

Our Future at Risk 


A 


II children need nurturing from their families in order to mature 


and thrive, both physically and emotionally. Not surprisingly, the evidence over- 


whelmingly indicates the best environment for nurturing is a family in which 


both parents are present. However, not all children are so fortunate Those 


raised by single parents are often poor and surrounded by crime and crumbling 


neighborhoods. Worse still, their futures are dimmed by lower levels of educa- 


tional achievement, increased risk of preventable health problems, and a greater 


likelihood of future poverty. Our current welfare system promotes neither absti- 


nence nor marriage. The absence of these two moral mainstays contributes to 


the birth of thousands of out-of-wedlock children who immediately become 


vulnerable to the increased risk of lifelong dependency. 
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Moving in Another Direction 

There Is a growing consensus that government intervention has been a major 
contributor to the dependency of wel&re recipients and the social pathologies it 
has fostered. But if government replaces welfare and its attendant disincentives 
for responsible behavior with policies that reward personal responsibility and 
individual initiative, the home and community lives of our children will improve. 
Perhaps most important of ail the changes that must be made is that government 
must condition the receipt of public assistance upon family cohesiveness. work, 
and responsible behavior. 


Living Situation of Committed Juveniles in Virginia 

1993 


Single parent 
46% 


Other 

16% 



Source: Vufinis Depanmenc of Youth «nd Family Servica — Clieni Profile DttahMe, I90S 
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PART ONE: The Famity 


Restoring the Role of 
Fathers 


F 

acherle& 


acherlessness is at the heart of many of the most viailent problems threat- 


ening America. 


Poverty. Children in single-parent families are far more likely to be poor * 


In Virginia. 46 percent of the children of single-parent families live In poverty. 


versus 5 percent among their two-parent counterparts. In fact, the U.S. Census 


Bureau found that the 1992 median income of two-parent families was more 


than three limes higher than that of single-parent families.' 


Crime. Most violent criminals arc males who grew up without fathers. 


including 60 percent of rapists. 72 percent of adolescent murderers, and 70 per- 


cent of the long-term prison population.* In fact, according to the Journal of 


Research in Crime and DeUnquency, the best predictor of violent crime in a neigh- 


borhood is the proportion of households without fathers. 
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KrtKi u IN t : The Family 


Effect of Facherlessness on Crime 

l<»<90 



Sourtc.Or Wade Horn rr«*(intonyai Norfolk town fne«tin^ June. 1994) 


Teen Pregnancy, (n one study of families, daughters of single parents were 
1 64 percent more likely to have a baby out'-of-wedlock than children who grew 
up in twO'parent families. 1 1 1 percent more likely to have children as 
teenagers, and 92 percent more likely to be divorced or separated.’ 


AFDC Mothers Who Never Married 

1976-1<N2 



1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 

Fiscal Year 


[ 30l\ [ I I 4t6» I 

Source U.S bureau of the Census March. I99r Current Population Survey 
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“A Fatherhood Iniciacive’ 

The Nanonal insncute for 
Responsible Fatherhood and 
Family Development, created 
by Charles Ballard tn Cleve- 
land. has created a program 
in which fathers develop the 
skills they need to provide 
quality hves for their children 
and the children's mothers. 
Positive role models are pro- 
vided to the young men so 
they can experience the intrin- 
sic rewards of fatherhood. 

The role models become men- 
tors and offer the young men 
counseling, skills for job-seek- 
ing, information on chCd care, 
referrals for housmg. and help 
tn completing their education. 
Asyoung men accomplish their 
goals and lake on the responsi 
bUity of being real fathers, they 
give up destructive and rrre- 
sponsible behavior ' 


Children Experiencing Academic Problems 

by Family Type 

30% 

25% 

20 % 

15% 

10% 

5% 

0 % 

■ Both biological parents tS Formerly married mocher and no farhe: 

■ Never-married mother and no father B Mother and stepfather 
Source Family Structure and Children s Health US.. 19M, SationaJ Center for HeUih Staumcs 

Educadon. A study of 17.000 children living apart from their biological 
fathers found that they were 40 percent more hkeJy to repeat a grade m school 
and 70 percent more likely to be expelled than children living with both parents ' 

Increasing Fatherhood Participation 

Culcural Change. We must as a society uphold the ideal of involved, caring 
fathers as something that is both respected and expected. If we can restore a 
positive connotation to the ictea of fatherhood — an idea that has been eroded by 
government — we will a»e an increase in the number of men who play an active 
role in loving and caring for their children. Positive fatherhood programs like 
those pioneered by Don Ebeiiy. Wade Horn, and Charles Ballard are important 
steps in this direaion. 

HmiiobI ResponeibUity. Although parents must play an active role in the 
lives of their children, some will continue to refuse to do so. In those cases, we 
must focus our attention on the mearts by which financial support can be 
assured. Paternity establishment is an area where, although Virginia outper- 
forms almost every other state.* there is much room for improvement. Paternity 
establishment policies should augment child support enforcement activities m 
order to require absent parents to fulfill at least the financial pan of their respon- 
sibilities. As a result, their children will benefit materially from such sources as 
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child support. Social Security, and extra allowances granted to parents serving in 
the armed forces. 

Role Models. Many children in welfare communities lack the positive male 
role models they need during their developmental years Clergy, business lead' 
ers, elected officials, and professionals who live or work in the community can 
serve as positive role models, and it is imperative chat they help guide at-nsk 
children. Although changing attitudes is a long-term endeavor that will take 
great commitment on the part of all community members, expanding the num- 
ber and activity of positive role models is an excellent point from which to start. 
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Mr. CoLUNS. Now we will hear from Nancy Duff Campbell, co- 
president, National Women’s Law Center, Washington, D.C. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY DUFF CAMPBELL, CO-PRESmENT, 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S LAW CENTER, WASfflNGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very happy to 
be here today, and I would like to not read my testimony, which 
is quite lengthy and will be submitted in the record, but just high- 
light a few of the points and really respond to some of the com- 
ments that have been presented already today. 

I would like to start by reminding us all about why the Child 
Support Enforcement Program was created in the first place in 
1975, and that was because there were problems with a private ap- 
proach to child support and there were problems in the States in 
helping individuals to obtain child support. There had been a 1967 
mandate in the Social Security Act that States establish paternity 
and get support, but the States were not able to do it. So, really, 
the proCTam itself was a response to privatization and to failure of 
State efforts, and the solution was to establish a strong Federal- 
State partnership and to provide States with more resources to 
work in this area and to have some specific mandates that would 
help States meet their responsibilities. 

For these very reasons and because the program has been a suc- 
cess, but not enough of a success, we believe that we must keep a 
very strong Federal-State program and that we cannot go to block 
grants and that we cannot go to a wholly privatized system. 

That being said, there are some provisions of law that would 
allow us to look at some of these private efforts more closely. For 
example, the Congresswomen’s bill does provide for contracting out 
certain functions, but it keeps State responsibility; it doesn’t take 
money for private collections out of the child support payments 
that would otherwise be made to mothers; and it recognizes that 
families move back and forth between AFDC and non-AFDC and 
so it isn’t ea^ for the State to say, OK, you, private efforts take 
the non-AFDC cases and we will take the AFDC cases. 

So we support that kind of an approach to looking at this privat- 
ization. 

States still haven’t achieved the desired results in obtaining child 
support; however, we believe there are some specific reforms that 
need to be taken to improve State child support programs, and we 
think the best approach in the bills that have been introduced so 
far is that outlined in the bill by the women Members of Congress, 
that has been described in a fair amount of detail today and that 
we talk about in more detail in our testimony. 

We think you need better enforcement provisions, you need bet- 
ter provisions to establish paternity, better provisions for setting 
and adjusting awards, better provisions for distributing the child 
support that is collected; and that you need to at least test, as 
Nancy Ebb has said, a program of child support assurance to see 
if it can improve the situation as well. 

With respect to enforcement, we do have some doubts about 
whether anything less than Federal enforcement can do the job, 
such as is the bill that has been introduced by Ms. Woolsey and 
Mr. Hyde. But if the subcommittee is not prepared to move to fed- 
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eralization at this point, we think there are important State re- 
forms ^at can be taken and, again, these are mainly in the Con- 
gresswomen’s bill. 

A lot has been talked about today in terms of these reforms, so 
I won’t spend a lot of time on them. Basically they are having a 
central State remstry; having a Federal registry that collects new 
hires from employer reports and matches them and gives them 
back to the States: better funding and better incentives that are 
based on State performance; and better procedures, such as UIFSA, 
that will help States to work with each other, particularly in inter- 
state cases, and help speed up their own processes, particularly in 
paternity, where we Know there are still a lot of problems. 

With respect to paternity, we agree with those today who have 
said that the provisions in the Personal Responsibility Act are not 
the way to go here, but rather that we need more outreach by the 
States, more expedited procedures by the States, and better proce- 
dures that will make voluntary acknowledgments of paternity bind- 
ing. 

In just the last 2 years, the Congress required States to have vol- 
untary establishment of paternity in hospitals. We don’t have 
enoum data yet at the Federal level to know how well this is work- 
ing, tor obvious reasons; but many States have been very effective 
in using these kinds of procedures, and they could be streamlined 
still more. But we should really gve them a chance to work, be- 
cause we think these are the kinds of procedures that bring moth- 
ers and fathers together to support their children, that lead to bet- 
ter visitation, and that avoid the other kinds of problems that we 
see down the line if we don’t start off right with our families. 

I just want to highlight two other aspects of reform that are im- 
portant. One is to assure that more of the child support money that 
is collected goes to AFDC families and those that are getting off of 
AFDC, so that they can support themselves; this would also, as the 
previous panel said, improve and make it easier for State book- 
keeping. In addition, we have to improve the adequacy of awards, 
not onfy at the beginning when they are set, but when they are 
modified. We strongly urge that you adopt the modification provi- 
sions of the Congresswomen’s bill, which we think will save money, 
will save State resources, and will really make a difference in chil- 
dren’s lives. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Ms. Campbell. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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TESTIMONY OF NANCY DUFF CAMPBELL 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S LAW CENTER 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, 1 appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you today on behalf of the National Women's Law Center. The Center is a rran-profit organization that 
has been working since 1972 to advance and protect women's legal rights. The Center focuses on major 
policy areas of importance to women and their families, including child support, employment, 
education, reproductive rights and health, child and adult dependent care, public assistance, tax reform 
and Social Security with special attention given to the concerns of low-income women. 

The Center wishes to commend the Subcommittee for its leadership on child support issues. We 
are heartened by the many improvements that have been made in the law. especially in the last decade. 
At the same time, we are deeply disturbed by the continuing failure of the child support system to 
deliver on its promise: that child support should provide a regular, reliable source of suppoa for 
children in single-parent households. 

The Need for a Strong FEDEHAL-gTATE Child SuPfOUT Ewtorcement Program 

There is a continued, critical need for a strong Child Support Enforcement Program. 

The Child Support Enforcement Program was established in 1975 to respond to the widespread 
problem of nonsuppon of children Although the Social Security Act has included provisions aitned at 
improving child support collection since 1950. until 1975 both the establishment and enforcement of 
child support obligations had been left almost entirely to the states. The est^Ushment of the Child 
Support Enforcement Program created a significant new federal-state partnership, aimed at improving 
the efforts of both the stales and the federal government to enforce child support. 

The impetus for this new partnership was two-fold. First, it was designed to respond to the 
significant growth in the Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) caseload in the 1960s. a 
growth that was anributabie in pan to a concomitant increase in the divorce rate and in the number of 
out-of-wedlock births. Second, it was intended to ^dress the states' inability to comply with a 1967 
mandate of the Social Security Act to establish psuernity and collect child suppon and to work 
cooperatively with each other in achieving these goals. This inability, which was seen to have a direa 
effect on the number of families receiving AFDC beneflu, prompted legislation that would explicitly 
define the functions and obligations of the states in establishing paternity and securing support, 
strengthen the federal regulatory and oversight role, and establish funding standards and procedures. 

The result was the addition of the Child Support Enforcement Program as a new pan D to Title 
IV of the Social Security Act. Basic responsibility for administering the new IV-D program was left 
to the sutes. subject to specific statutory requirements, with the federal government providing 
monitoring, technical assistance, and help in locating noncustodial parents and collecting suppon. 
Because the intent was not only to move families off the AFDC rolls but also keep them from having 
to reson to AFDC in the first instance, stales were required to provide child suppon services to both 
AFDC and non-AFDC families. Federal funding was made available to match state expenditures, under 
a formula that has been increased several limes since 1975. Under the current formula, the federal 
government provides, on average, 83 percent of the funding states need to run their IV-D programs. 

The Child Support Enforcement Program, which has been strengthened by federal legislation 
several limes since 1975. has resulted in cost-effective improvements in child suppon enforcement that 
have helped significant numbers of families and reduced welfare costs In 1993 alone, $2.3 billion was 
spent to collect $9 billion - nearly $4 collected for every $1 of administrative cost. In 1993, support 
was collected in 3.1 million cases, over one million of which were AFDC cases. Nearly 242,000 
families left the AFDC rolls because of child suppon collections, and 12 percent of AFDC payments 
were recaptured because of child suppon collected. An untold number of families avoided reson to 
AFDC benefits because of child suppon collected. 

It IS vitally important, therefore, that the Child Support Enforcement Program continue 
as a strong federal-state program that serves both AFDC and non-AFDC families and provides 
matching funds to states based on state expenditures for such services. For this reason, we oppose 
the provisions of the proposed Personal Responsibility Act (PRA) that would convert the ^ild 
support program to a discretionary program and impose a dollar limitation on the amount of 
federal funds that could be spent on the program, in combination with other programs such as 
AFDC, Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and the At-Risk Child Care Program. These changes 
could force states to restrict or deny services to individuals who need help in establishing paternity and 
securing child support, which could, in turn, force greater numbers of families to turn to AFDC or 
other forms of public assistance for support. The result would be a return to the ineffective state child 
support systems that existed before 1975, and an undoing of the substantial progress that has been made 
in child support enforcement since that time. 
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The Need for Sir.wincAvr Child Suwort Reform 

Although the Child Support E^forcefnent Program has helped maoy families achieve a 
greater measure of ecoaomk security, it has not yet achieved the desired results. In part, its 
failures are due to a continued, dramatic increase in the need for child support services since the 
program’s inception in the mid-1970s. 

Current proje^ions are that more than half of all children bom today will spend some time in 
a single-parent family before reaching age 18. In 1992, 27 percent of all children in the United States 
lived in a one-parent family, compared to 12 percem in 1970. Most of these children ~ 66 percent - 
lived with a parent m^o was divorced, s^ara^ or widowed; 34 percent lived with a parent who had 
never been married. Eighty-eight percent of these children lived with their mothers. 

The poverty rate of children in single-parent, female-headed families is also dramatic - over SO 
percent. Millions of additional families live close to the poverty line. The dire economic strait of 
single-parent families is attributable, at least in part, to a lack of child support, and has s>velled the 
caseloads of state tV-D programs. In 1993, there were over 17 million IV-D cases, compared to 7 
million in 1993 - a 143% increase over just ten years. 

Despite ■ quadrupling of the amount of child support collected by stale IV-D programs 
since 1978, the oontiauing increase in the number of families in need of support has resulted in 
little over^ improveoMot in our n^ioo’s child support statistics. In 1989, the most recent year for 
which data are available, only 50 percent of all custodial-mother families had a child support order to 
receive payments, and half of these families received no support at all or less than the full amount due. 
For those families who received some child support, the average amount was under S3 .000. 

The states* failure to make needed reforms in their IV-D programs contributes to the 
continuing crisis in child support as well. A recem tmalysis by the Urban Institute estimates that the 
potential for child support collections exceeds S47 billion a year. With awards of only $20 billion 
currently in place, and only $13 billion actually paid, the potential collection gap is over $34 billion. 
Clearly our nation’s child stq)port system is failing many of America’s families. 

To remedy this failure, there must be significant reform of the overburdened, understaffed 
Child Support Enforcement Propmn. We are glad that the Subcommittee has recognized this need 
and will include child support provisions in its welfare reform bill. We know that several members are 
considering or advancing child support improvements as well. The best and most comprehensive bill 
introduced thus far, H.R. 785, the Child Support Responsibility Act of 1995, has as its chief 
sponsors Representatives Nancy Johnson, Marge Roukema, Barbara Kenneily, Connie Morelia and 
Nita Lowey. This bill, which is based on the recommendations of the U.5. Commission on Interstate 
Child Support Reform and the best practices of states that have been most effective in improving child 
support enforcement, would build on and significanUy improve the current Child Support Enforcement 
Program. We urge the Subcommittee to use this bill as its vehicle for reform. 

Comprehensive child support reform must assure that I) paternity is established promptly in 
all but the few cases where harm to the family could result; 2) awards are set at a reasonable level and 
adjusted to keep pace witii inflation and changes in circumstances; 3) awards are collected routinely and 
pronptly; and 4) a guarantee of child support in the form of child support assurance is implemented on 
a phased-in basis, or tested to evaluate its effectiveness. Our testimony addresses the provisions 
necessary to ensure these results. 

EWPOttCEMEffr: COLLECTTNC AWARDS THAT ARE OWED 

The costs to children of the failure to collect child support are immeasurable. As stated 
above. SO percent of custodial mothers still do not have a child support award and, of those with an 
award, only half actually collect the fiill amount owed. Sadly, these numbers have not changed since 
1978. The picture for those using the state IV-D system is even more bleak; in 1993, a colleaion of 
support was made in only 18.7 percent of IV-D cases. Of particular concern are interstate cases, which 
are approximately 30 percem of all child support cases but accounted for less than eight percent of IV-D 
collections in 1993. 

This sorry record has many causes. Chief among them are insufficient staff and resources at 
the state and local levels; a multiplicity of actors (e.g., judges, court clerks, distria attorneys, process 
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servers, sheriffs) who are outside the control of the IV-D agency but who must act efficiently if the 
agency is to do its job; diverse, and frequently inconsistent state laws that make processing interstate 
cases particularly difficult; and a lack of automation. Although the Family Support Act requires states 
to automate their systems, a recent GAO repon reveals that many states will not meet the October, 1995 
deadline as required by the law. More importantly, even if all 54 jurisdictions become automated, they 
will not necessarily be able to interface with each other’s automated systems. 

The Center believes the most effective solution to these problems would be to move the 
enforcement of child support obligadons to the federal level. This would have several salutary 
effects: 1) free up state staff and resources to perform other functions such as establishing paternity, 
setting and modifying awards, and reaching out to additional families eligible for services; 2) provide 
a uniform national colleaion system that could reach obligated parents wherever they live or work; 3) 
greatly ease the burden on employers involved in income withholding, who would only have to deal 
with one entity and one set of policies and procedures; and 4) simplify significantly the tracking, 
monitoring and distribution of child support payments across the country. 

If complete federalization of enforcement is not feasible in the short term, immediate 
improvements in the federal-state system must nonetheless be made. Several goals must be met. 
States must be able to share information with each other, easily enforce each other's orders, and act as 
a connected network rather than 54 independent actors. The federal government must help facilitate 
this exchange of information by the states and otherwise improve locate and enforcement, especially in 
interstate cases. Staffing and funding for state systems must be improved, and state procedures must 
be streamlined and made more uniform. 

A. Central State Registry and Collection Unit 

In order to improve enforcement, states must streamline their collection process by 
centralizing collection and disbursement. We strongly support, therefore, the provisions in the 
Child Support Responsibility Act that mandate that each state establish a central state registry and 
collection and distribution unit. The registry would maintain current records of support orders as well 
as payment records and other information relevant to the enforcement of awards, in a format permitting 
the information to be shared with and matched against data of other states and the federal government. 
The single centralized unit would collect and disburse support payments, whether by wage withholding 
or otherwise. State staff would monitor payments to ensure that support is paid and have the authority 
to impose certain enforcement remedies administratively. A centralized state system to oversee and 
monitor payments would improve the ability of states to nip nonpayment in the bud and prevent the 
accrual of years of arrearages. This would not only ensure that families receive child suppon in a 
prompt and reliable manner, it would also be cost-efficient; catching delinquent parents early in the 
process and imposing quick, inexpensive administrative remedies should save the states considerable 
amounts of money as they increase collections. In fact, a centralized registry and collection unit, with 
its ability to impose administrative remedies, has made Massachusetts one of the most effective child 
suppon enforcement systems in the nation. 

Although requiring a central state registry and collection unit would make a state like California, 
with its 58 county-wide child suppon systems, more cohesive, it is also important to promote unified, 
state-wide systems. Having a unified state child support system is crucial for improving enforcement, 
since enforcing orders across county lines is often just as difficult as enforcing orders across state lines. 
We recommend, therefore, that states be encouraged to establish a unified child support enforcement 
program by increasing by five percentage points the federal match for states with such a program. 

B. Expanded Federal Parent Locator Service 

In order to improve child support enforcement, particularly interstate enforcement, the 
functions of the Federal Parent Locator Service (FPLS) should be expanded. The FPLS should 
include a registry of basic information provided by each state on each child support order issued 
or modified in the state, which would be matched against nationwide employer records. The FPLS 
would receive from employers W'4 reports on ail newly hired employees, and match the reports against 
the registry information provided by the states to confirm that support is owed, to whom it is owed, and 
in what amount. This information would then be forwarded to the appropriate state registry, to aid in 
its collection and disbursement of child support payments. New-hire reporting would be easy for 
employers, as they would simply forward to one entity, the FPLS, information they are already required 
by the IRS to collect. The expansion of the FPLS would significantly enhance each state registry’s 
ability to collect and enforce interstate orders in particular as it would allow individual states to access 
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a universal data base that would quickly identify obligors’ current employers as well as flag the 
existence of orders issued in other states and/or multiple orders. 

Several states have instituted a similar system of new-hire reporting, with the state of 
Washington's efforts perhaps the best known. In the initial 18 months of operation Washington State 
collected $22 in support for every $1 spent on the new-hire program. In large part due to this system, 
the state improved its ability to locate noncustodtal parents dramatically, rising from twentieth nationally 
in 1983 to second in 1993. according to data of the Office of Child Support Enforcement. 

The Child Support Responsibility Act expands the Federal Parent Locator Service to provide for 
new-hire reporting and other important locate services. Each state would be required to send to the 
FPLS an abstract of each child support case in its registry, and each employer would be required to 
report to the FPLS information about newly hired employees; the data in the two registries would then 
be matched every two working days and all matches r^ned to the appropriate stale agency. The Child 
Support Responsibility Act also expands locate services by enabling states to use the FPLS in a greater 
range of circumstances, and by increasing the data sources the FPLS can access in order to obtain more 
information about (he assets of individuals who owe child suppon. These important extensions of the 
FPLS are important to ensuring an effective child support system. 

C. Staffing 

A recent report by the General Accounting Office (GAO) highlights the staffing problems faced 
by those working in the trenches of the child suppon system. According to the report, the median 
caseload for FV-D workers is 1.000 and in most states caseloads per worker are rising. As a IV-D 
worker from Virginia recently testified before Congress, with her 1.000 cases she is only able to give 
98 minutes a year •• eight minutes a month •• to each case, hardly enough time to retrieve the case file 
Although the Secretary of Health and Human Services has statutory authority to establish minimum 
staffing requirements for IV-D programs, no Secretary has ever acted on this authority, and IV-D 
offices are notoriously understaffed and overworked. If there ts going to be a serious attempt to 
improve child supprut enforcement, staffing standards must be established for state IV-D offices. 

The Child Support Responsibility Act addresses the staffing problem by requiring the 
Secretary to conduct studies of the staffing of each state IV-D program and report her findings 
and conclusions to Congress. This is an importanl firsl step, but more should be done to assure 
that states act in response to the Secretary's findings. The Secretary should provide the conclusions 
of the staffing study to the stales, and thereafter each st^ should be subject to a two percent reduction 
in its match rate if h has not met its performance standards and not implemented the proper staffing 
levels. In other words, if a state can meet its performance standards with a high caseload-to-worker 
ratio, it would not be penalized for not meeting its staffing standards. 

(n addition to recognizing the need to contain the quantity of a worker’s caseload, efforts should 
be made to ensure the quality of a worker’s performance. The federal government should be required 
to develop a core curriculum of training, and the states required to use this curriculum to provide staff 
training on w annual basis. 

D. Fundittg 

Improved enforcement is, of course, integrally tied to funding. We are pleased, therefore, 
that the Child Support Responsibility Act increases the bask federal match rate for state IV-D 
programs from Che current 66 percent to 75 peixent by 1998; has a maintenance of effort provision 
lo ensure that states contmue Co contribute the noo-federal share at FY 1995 levds despite the 
higher match; and diifts the measure of success for incentive payments lo stales from process to 
performance standards. 

We are also pleased that Che bill corrects the funding scheme of current law under which 
the AFDC sysCon essentially pays the price for the wrongs of the IV-D system, and the IV-D 
system does not benefit from incentive payments earned because of the IV-D program’s success. 
In order to hold the IV-D agency directly responsible for its own failures, the Child Support 
Responsibility Act reduces IV-D rather than IV-A payments when IV-D fails to achieve specific 
performance standards for establishing paternity and securing support. In addition, the bill requires that 
incentive payments earned by state child suppon systems — which currently total over a quarter billion 
dollars annually - are reinvested in child suppon services rather than used for other human services or 
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returned to the general treasury. This provision will encourage states to invest more in enforcement 
because it will ensure that state investments leverage significani program resources. 

3. Streamlining and Unifonnitv of Procedures 

Several provisions of the Child Support Responsibility Act require states to improve their 
procedures for enforcing support. One that is partioilarly important is the requirement that states 
adopt the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act (U1FSA)» as approved by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws with some specified modirications. One of 
the reasons interstate orders are so hard to enforce is that there is often confusion about which state has 
jurisdiction to enforce or modify an order. UIFSA corrects this by establishing a scheme in which only 
one order is controlling at any one time, with one state maintaining continuing, exclusive jurisdiction. 
It is particularly important that federal law mandate that all states not only adopt the same version of 
UIFSA. but that they do so ^ the same time. Curreiuly. 20 states have adopted UIFSA and, of these, 
a few have added individualized amernlments. Thus, some of the states’ versions of UIFSA vary 
slightly from the others, causing confusion among the states and an inability to achieve the uniformity 
needed to make UIFSA work. 

4. Enhanced Locate and Enforcement Tools 

States should be given enhanced locate and enforcement tools to improve collection. Building 
on the successful models that have been tested in several states, all states should be required to 

1) routinely report to consumer credit agencies the existence of a child support delinquency; 

2) automatically issue a lien when an asset is located and there is an arrearage (as now done in 
Massachusetts); 3) intercept lottery winnings and other awards or prizes; 4) extend state statute 
of limitations laws so that child support arrears can be collected after the child reaches the age of 
majority or the age at which support is otherwise scheduled to cease under the order; and 5) deny 
or revoke driver’s, recreational and professional licenses of noncustodial parents with outstanding 
child support arrearages (as now done in various forms in 15 states). The Child Support 
Responsibility Act contains most of these provisions. 


In 1993, over 550,000 children had paternity established for them by the IV-D program - a 63 
percent increase from 1989. While this is a notable improvement, it represents only a fraction of the 
many children who need p^mity established. Only about one-third of the nearly 1.2 million children 
bom each year to unmarried women have patemi^ established, and there are nearly 3.1 million children 
in the IV-D system in need of paternity esublishmem. Yet paternity establishment Is crucial to the 
economic well-being of children bom outside of marriage; if paternity is not established, they not only 
lose the right to receive child suppoa, but also the right to ir^erii from their father, or receive Soci^ 
Security Survivor's benefits, veterans benefits, and the like. 

Although we arc strongly committed to improving the cstablishmenl of paternity, we cannot 
support the approach taken by the Personal Responsibility Act, which penalizes women and 
children for actions beyond their ability to control and will not result in an increase in the number 
of cases in which paternity is established. Under the PRA. the current cooperation requirement for 
AFDC mothers would be increased, and no child would be eligible for AFDC benefits until his or her 
paternity is established. 

A. The Cooperation Reouirement 

The changes proposed by (he PRA in the cooperation requirement would require many 
mothers to provide information they do not have and cannot obtain, while ignoring other, equaUy 
useful information. Under current law, in order to receive AFDC benefits mothers must cooperate 
with the state in identifying and locating fathers, establishing paternity, and obtaining support. To meet 
this requirement, the mother must provide information the state requests on the identity and location of 
the putative father, submit to genetic tests, appear at hearings, artd otherwise assist the state in 
establishing paternity and securing support. Under the PRA. however, the mother can meet this 
requirement only by providing the names of no more than three possible fathers and their addresses or 
the addresses of their immediate relatives. Under this highly prescriptive provision, even if the mother 
is able to provide other, more valuable, information - suri) as the father’s Social Security number and 
current employer -- she will fail to meet the cooperation requirement. Moreover, the PRA makes no 
distinction between the mother of a newborn (who is more likely to have the address of a putative father 
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or his relatives) and the mother of an older child (who may not have been in contaa with the father for 
many years). Because the failure to meet the cooperation requirement results in a denial of AFDC not 
only to the mother, as under current law, but to the child as well, it punishes the family for the failure 
to provide information the mother does not have and cannot obtain even when she could provide other 
information that would lead to the establishment of paternity. 

in addition, the PRA’s emphasis on cooperation is misplaced. The problems of state IV-D 
agencies in est^lishing paternity are nor attribuu^le to the failure of mothers to cooperate. The vast 
majority of AFDC mothers cooperate with the state in establishing paternity; in 1993, of the more than 
3 million AFDC cases opened, only 2,355 -- .077 percent - were determined to have failed to meet the 
AFDC cooperation requirement. In faa, states established a higher percentage of paternities for AFDC 
cases in 1993 than for non-AFDC cases. The real problems of state agencies in establishing 
paternity arc attributable to IV-D’s inability to coUect complete and accurate information that will 
enable it to identify and locate the putative father. 

A recent survey of state IV-D directors identifies several factors that impede the collection of 
accurate and complete information. First, because under current law the AFDC (IV-A) agency rather 
than the child support (IV-D) agency conduas the intake interview with the mother, IV-A workers do 
not understand or are not sufficiently concerned about the need to obtain information that will enable 
the iV-D agency to identify and locate the putative father. Second, information the IV-A workers obtain 
is not computerized and easily accessible to IV-D workers. Third, over half the states have no written 
protocols to guide IV-D workers in gathering missing information. 

To remedy these problems, the IV-D agency should develop, and the )V-A agency use, a 
standardized form on which all the relevant information is gathered. In addition, states need to 
be sure that their new computer systems (which required to be in place by October, 1995) are 
capable o( instantaneous transmission of information from the AFDC worker to the child support 
worker. Finally, states should develop and use virittM protocols for follow-up when they receive 
incomplete information. AU of these steps can and should be taken under current law or could 
be required by Congress. 

B. The Dcniai of AFDC to Children Whose Paternity is Not Established 

Even when the state is doing its job, the establishment of paternity can be a lengthy 
process. Therefore we are very concerned about the PRA’s requirement that AFDC be denied to 
children whose paternity is not established, even when their mothers are fulling cooperating with 
the state. Drafting legal papers and locating and serving the putative father cannot be accomplished 
overnight. Time required to obtain lab results and substantial court delays also works to slow down the 
process. In recognition of this. Deparunem of Health and Human Services regulations currently allow 
stale child sup^rt agencies a minimum of 18 months to establish paternity. Studies from Arizona, 
Wisconsin. Colorado and Nebraska confirm that paternity establishment is typically a slow process, with 
average lengths of time to establish paternity ranging from seven months to two years, and in some 
states approaching three years. The PRA’s denial of AFDC to children until their paternity is 
establish^ punishes children for delays over which they have no control. 

The PRA's proposed spending caps and denial of the entitlement to child support services will 
only worsen the situation. If children without paternity established are denied AFDC, these families 
more than ever will need the child support system to help them locate the putative father and establish 
paternity. With the funding for the child support program capped and families no longer entitled to 
services, these children will not be able to receive the help they need to establish paternity. 

In fact, without the current law’s requirement that stales serve all individuals who request 
paternity services, we are concerned that states will decrease the number of paiemiiy cases accepted in 
order to avoid the strict financial penalties imposed under current law - made even stricter under the 
PRA " on stales that fail to establish a sufficient number of paternities. And since children without 
paternity established will, under the PRA. not qualify for AFDC, states will have an added monetary 
incentive to deny paternity establishment services to the lowest-income children. 

C. Procedures to Improve the Establishment of Paternity 

Rather than focus on provisions (hat penalize mothers and children for failures to establish 
paternity that are beyond their control, states should be required to improve their procedures for 
establishing paternity in several important respects. 
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States should do more to encourage voluntary establishment of paternity as quickly as 
possible. Fathers are more likely (o acknowledge p^uemity at or soon after a child’s birth rather than 
in later years. Since research indicates that 65 to 80 percent of fathers of out-of-wedlock children are 
present at the hospital at the time of birth or visit the child shortly after birth, it makes sense to 
encourage voluntary acknowledgement of paternity as soon after birth as possible. Congress recognized 
this when it passed the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 (OBRA 1993). which incorporated 
many important reforms in the area of paternity est^lishment, including the requirement that states 
establish hospital-based procedures to voluntarily establish paternity. 

Since these requirements have been in place for only a year, few data arc available to measure 
their success. We know, however, that in states th^ had established procedures for hospital-based 
paternity prior to OBRA 1993, the results have been promising. For example, hospital-based paternity 
programs have been successful in achieving voluntary acknowledgements of paternity for approximately 
40 percent of births outside of marriage in Washington State and West Virginia, and for 20-30 percent 
of such births in Virginia. 

The Child Support Responsibility Act builds on the improvements to paternity establishment 
made in OBRA 1993. Recognizing that outreach is vital to inform unmarried parents of the 
benefits of and the procedures involved in voluntarily establishing paternity, the bill requires states 
to publicize the availability and encourage the use voluntary establishment procedures, and 
increases the feder^ match rate for state outreach efforts to 90 percent. We support these 
reforms. 

The bill also addresses problems that arise in converting a voluntary acknowledgement to a legal 
determination of paternity. Under OBRA 1993, a state has the option of treating a voluntary 
acknowledgement of paternity as either a conclusive or rebuttable presumption of paternity. In states 
that have chosen to treat the acknowledgement as a rebuttable presumption, however, some treat the 
acknowledgement as nothing more than a piece of evidence to be used in a later legal proceeding. This 
creates more problems than it resolves, as many parents walk away from the hospital thinking they have 
established paternity. At the same time, to avoid an anack on due process grounds, it is important to 
afford parents, particularly minor parents, with cenain protections when a legal determination of 
paternity is created outside the oversight of a legal body. The Child Support Responsibility Act 
includes specific provisions to assure that a voluntary acknowledgement of paternity results in a 
quick, conclusive and fair determination of paternity. 

In addition to these provisions to encourage the voluntary establishment of paternity, a 
combination of performance standards and performance-based incentives, coupled with required 
state procedures to improve establishment processes, would encourage stales to improve their 
records of establishing paternity. For example, to ensure that paternity is established for as many 
children bom out of wedlock as possible, regardless of the welfare or income status of their parents, 
the Child Support Responsibility Act measures each state’s performance in establishing paternity based 
on the number of oui-of-wedlock births in the state, not just the number of cases within the state’s IV-D 
system. In addition, to supplement the requirement in OBRA 1993 that states use expedited processes 
to establish paternity, the bill mandates the use by states of a number of procedures that would 
streamline the paternity establishment process; for example, the bill gives the IV-D agency the authority 
to order parents to submit to genetic tests. 

PtSTRlBirnON OF ClHLD SUPPORT PAYMENTS 
FOR Families Who are on or Have Bf.fn on Afdc 

Under current law, families who are receiving or have previously received AFDC benefits 
often see very little of the child support collected on their behalf, with a good part of these 
collections going to the state. Changes must be made to ensure that more child support collected 
goes to these most-vulnerable families, so that noncustodial parents are encouraged to pay support 
and children directly benefit from (he support collected. 

A. Families Currently Receiving AFDC 

Under current lav/, a family receiving AFDC must assign ns rights to child support to the slate, 
though the state is required to pass-through to the AFDC family the first $50 of monthly support 
collected if paid when due. Additional child support collected may be retained by the state to reimburse 
itself for AFDC paid to the family. The effect is that an AFDC family is better off by only $50 a 
month by collecting child support. 
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Required since 1984, the $50 pass-through has never been indexed for inflation; if it had. it 
would have increased 43 percent and be worth $71.36 today. Recognizing that the value of the $50 
pass-through has substantially eroded over the past 1] years, the Child Support Responsibility Act 
indexes it for innation. In addition, the bill gives states the option of increasing the pass-through 
further, thereby allowing families to keep more of their child support collected without having it 
count against their AFDC grant. A number of states have expressed interest in increasing the 
pass-through and have secured or are seeking waivers to do so. Just in the past year, for example. 
Connecticut received a waiver to raise the $50 pass-through to $100, and Ohio has a pending waiver 
to raise it to $75. 

Increasing the pass-dirough would not only improve the economic security of AFDC children, 
but also make clear to mothers and fathers alike the benefits of child support. Indeed, many 
noncustodial fathers of AFDC children report thattl^y are frustrated paying child support because their 
children see very little of that money. Knowing iha their children are teing increasingly helped by the 
child support they pay, noncustodial fathers will have more incentive to meet their child support 
obligations, and collection rates for this population should rise. 

B. Families Formerly Receiving AFDC 

Under current law, once a family leaves AFDC, the assignment for support ceases, but the state 
is entitled to keep any support collected that does not represent current support (i.e. . represents arrears) 
until the state reimburses itself for the AFDC paid to the family. States have the option of paying child 
support arrearages first to the family and then to the state to recover unreimbursed AFDC, but only 19 
states have chosen to exercise this option. 

The Child Support Responsibility Act sedcs to remedy the inequities of the current system, 
and we strongly support its efforts. Under the bill, former AFDC families would receive not only 
current child support payments, but also any diild support arrearages that accrued when they 
were not receiving AFDC. This change is especially important for families who have just left the 
AFDC system; such families are particularly vulnerable since they are often in low-wage Jobs and 
lacking job security. Receiving all child support owed them - current payments as well as arrearages - 
would help these families for whom child support truly means the difference between staying off AFDC 
and returning to the rolls. 

Setting Reasonable Awards and APJUgnNC Them Roitimelv 

Child support reform should assure that awards are set at reasonable levels and adjusted 
to respond to rising costs and changing circumstances. 


A. Setting 

Child support awards are often inadequate, providing insufficient income to adequately support 
children. In 1989, the average support amount awarded and due, $3,292, had to provide for an average 
of 1.6 children - making the averse annual award diu $5.64 a day per child.' Yet according to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates, U cost $3,930 to $5,860 a year to raise a child in 1991 in a lower- 
income, single-parent family. Although there is much to learn about the income of noncustodial fathers, 
it is clear that as a group they can afford to pay more child support than they do; an Urban institute 
study shows that the average personal income of iKincustodial fathers in 1990 was $23,006, with 
custodial mothers three times more likely to be poor than noncustodial fathers. 

Under current law, states must have numeric guidelines for setting child support awards, and 
the guidelines must be treated by the decision-maker setting the award as a rebuttable presumption of 
the amount owed. Because guidelines vary significantly from state to state, however, award levels vary 
dramatically as well. According to a recent study by scholar Maureen Pirog-Good, in 1991 monthly 
support awards for low-income obligors ranged from $25 to $327. while for the highest-income obligors 
they ranged from $616 to $1,607, and the variation in awards was not due to differences in cost of 
living across the states. Not only are children not being awarded the child support they deserve, but 
the state in which their award is est^lished arbitrarily determines the amount of their award. 


' This is the amount awarded by courts and administrative bodies; even less is actually 
collected. In 1989, the average award actually collected, $2,995. amounted to $5. 13 a day per child. 
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The requirement that each state devek^ its own guidelines, established by federal law in 1984, 
has led to a useful period of experimentation among the states and increased understanding of alternative 
approaches to child support guidelines. Now is the time, however, to correa the inadequacies and 
inequities that have resulted from state efforts to date. 

Accordingly, we support the creataon of n national commissioa on child suppmt guidelines 
to develop a uniform guideline that provides for adequate awards and takes into consideration 
changing income and family structure. The Child Support Responsibility Aa establishes such a 
commission, and requires it to make recommend^ons to Congress based on its study of various 
guideline models, their benefits and deficiencies, and any needed in^rovenaents. Given the extreme 
variation in child support awards set under differeiu state guidelines, and their inadequacy, this is an 
important reform. 

B. Review and A djustment of Awards 

Establishing adequate child support orders is vitally important for children. But it is only part 
of the solution. It Is also crucial that an appropriate mechanism for updating and modifying child 
support orders be in place so that as families change, children grow, and the value money 
diminishes over time, orders can be adjusted to reflect current circumstances. 

Current law establishes a complex system for the review and adjustment of child support orders. 
States are required to review all AFDC orders being enforced by the IV-D agency, unless neither parent 
has requested a review and the agency has determiiKd that a review is not in the best interests of the 
child. States must also, upon the request of either parent, review every non-AFDC order being 
enforced by the IV-D agency at least once every three years. 

There are three significant problems with the current scheme. First, parents are often 
reluctant to request a review; without financial inform^ion from the other parent, they cannot know if 
the effon to seek a modification will yield positive results, and getting such financial information is 
time-consuming and often costly. Second, even if parents come forward, the high percentage changes 
in award amounts required by some states before modifications will be made -• in some states as high 
as 25 percent - often keep parents from actually obtaining adjustments in their orders.^ Third, the 
current system is burdensome for child support agencies. The review and adjustment requirements are 
resource-intensive, resulting in a process that is either not done well, or is done at the expense of 
divening resources from other important child support tasks. A simpler, more streamlined process 
would result in more families being helped, wiUuHit taking time and money away from other child 
support agency functions. 

We recommend a modification system that attempts to decrease rather than increase the 
bureaucracy and paperwork for the IV-D agency, while also assuring that needed ac^usUnents in 
orders are made. Such a system, the principles of which have been endorsed by the National Child 
Support Enforcement Association, would contain three essential elements. 

First, states would be required to assure that every order when it is established include 
provision for automatic, annual inflation adjustments, based on a recognized governmental source 
such as the Consumer Price Index. Under such a provision, which is a common component of orders 
secured by individuals outside the IV-D system, orders would not lose value over time and parents 
would share the costs of inflation rather than have its burden imposed solely on the custodial parent. 
With orders that keep pace with inflation, fewer parents would need or want to petition for further 
review and adjustment, and states would be spared t>eedles5 expenditures of precious time and resources 
on the review process. 

Second, states would be required to implement a simplifled process for review and 
atUustinent of orders. Under such a process, every three years both parents would be notified of and 
have the right to request a review and, if the adjusted amount under the state guidelines differs from 
the current order by more than the inflation adjusbnent(s), receive an additional adjustment. In addition, 
states would be required to review and adjust orders at any time, at the request of either parent, based 
on a substantial change in circumstances of either parent. This scheme would spare the state the effort 


^ For example, a parent entitled to an adjustment that would increase her current award by IS 
percent would not be permitted to obtain the adjustment in a state that required changes of 25 percent 
or more. 
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of conducting reviews or nuking adjustments in orders when only small changes would result, or for 
parents who do not want their orders nxtdified. At the same lime, it would assure that adjustments are 
made when appropriate. 

Third, for this scheme to work effectively, porents need to be able to make an informed 
decision about seeking a review, and to evaluate whether they are likdy to be able to obtain an 
adjustment. To accomplish this, parems would be required to exchange financial information on a 
yearly basis, on a standardized "information exchange form” established by the Secretary of HHS and 
provided by the state. With this information, each parent could decide whether and when to seek a 
review and adjustment. 

We believe that this scheme would be less co^y than the current modification system because 
more orders would be adjusted automatically, and fewer would be subjea to the full review and 
adjustment process. Although we are pleased thtt the Qiild Support Responsibility Act contains the 
second two elements of this scheme, to be fully effective we believe a provision requiring the automatic 
adjustment of orders for inflation, absent from the bill, must also be a part of the scheme. 

Child Support Assurance 

Child support assurance is a bold, new strategy for addressing the problems of the current child 
support system. It reinforces parental responsibility by insisting that parents pay and children receive 
child support. At the same time, it protects children when parents are unable or fail to pay support. 
Under a child support assurance program, the government provides an assured child support benefit on 
behalf of any child who has been awarded support but whose noncustodial parent cannot or will not pay, 
in vdtole or in part, the amount owed. The assured bei^fit is equal to a fixed benefit amount that varies 
according to family size, less the amount of child support collected. 

Child support assurance is a new concept, but it builds on a concept already deeply embedded 
in American social policy •• the Social Security system. Just as Social Security insurance protects 
against the inability of parents to support their families due to disability, death or retirement, child 
support assurance protects against the inability or failure of parents to support their families due to 
divorce or separation. 

Child support assurance provides families with the economic security that is lacking in the 
current child support system. The assured benefit would be universal, available to AFDC families and 
non-AFDC families alike. For those families eligRiie for public assistance, it would provide a benefit 
not subjea to work disincentives or the stigma that is unfortunately attached to the receipt of 
means-tested benefits. As such, it would afford AFDC mothers a realistic chance of moving off welfare 
to support their families through a combination of child support, earnings from employment, and (if 
needed) the assured child support benefit. 

At the same time, child support assurance focuses attention on the responsibility of the 
noncustodial parent for children's economic insecurity. Too often only the custodial parent is blamed 
for generating insufficient income to adequately support the children. Child support assurance, 
however, is premised on much stronger child support enforcement, sending a message that both parents 
are responsible for a child’s support. Moreover, the noncustodial parent would be encouraged to pay 
by the knowledge that child support payments made would benefit the children and be supplemented by 
the assured benefit in cases where, because of the parent's low income, the award was less than the 
assured benefit amount. 

Wc bdieve that a uaiversal, phased-in child support assurance system should be put into 
place. If such a onivmal system is not put in place, however, Congress shwild authorize a 
significant number of broad-based demonstration projects that establish the viability the 
approach, that expand rapidly to serve a greater population as program success is documented, 
and that test strategies for replicating the program and expanding it to national scale. Several 
states have received or are applying for federal waivers to initiate child support assurance demonstration 
projects -- including Conneaicut, Virginia, Wisconsin. Minnesota, and Mississippi - and other states 
are interested in testing the concept should it be more broadly authorized. We urge Congress to include 
such authorization in its reform package and test this worthwhile concept now, so that another 
generation of children does not have to wait for n^ional policy to catch up with changed needs and 
changed demographics. 
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Mr. Collins. Ceraldine Jensen, national president. Association 
of Children for the Enforcement of Support, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GERALDH^IE JENSEN, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN FOR ENFORCEMENT OF 

SUPPORT, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 

Ms. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. 

ACES is the largest child support advocacy organization and con- 
tacted over 100,000 families last year; 88 percent told us they had 
to apply to welfare due to nonsupport. My family experienced, this. 
My caseworker told me to sign up for welfare, since my ex-husband 
lived out of State and worked as a heavy equipment operator. He 
said, it will take 6 months to get the paperwork to Nebraska, then 
another year before anything happens. 

To stay off of welfare, I worked two jobs, but work running a 
household and caring for my preschool-age sons was too much, and 
we ended up on AFDC. 

I went to school. I became a practical nurse, and we got off of 
welfare. A year later, I became ill and had to return to the welfare 
rolls for 6 months. All through this time period, it became very evi- 
dent to me that society condones irresponsible men who father chil- 
dren and treat women as the sole responsible parent. It is as if 
they actually believe she went out and got herself pregnant. 

No one seems to care about the children’s legal and moral right 
to child support. This is why I founded ACES, to organize parents 
to work for improved child support enforcement. 

Some advocates. Members of the Congress and State officials, 
ask you to give States one more chance to collect support. Millions 
of our children have already lost their chance. In 1975, the year my 
youngest son was bom, the State-based system was created. When 
he was 9, the child support amendments were enacted. The collec- 
tion rate was about 20 percent; about half of the cases had pay- 
ment — half of the cases had orders. 

When he was 13, the collection rate was stagnant, and the 1988 
Family Support Act was passed. In 1993, my son was 18. The col- 
lection rate was about 18.2 percent, and half of the children still 
did not have orders. 

We have lost a whole generation to a broken system, not because 
of laws — lack of laws or monw. We spend $1.9 billion a year. The 
problem is that the system is State-based and different everywhere. 
Judges review cases one at a time in an antiquated process de- 
simed for the 19th century when divorce and having children out- 
side of marriage was imusual. 

We need an administrative process to establish paternity and or- 
ders. We need jurisdiction to be in the State where the child lives. 
The enforcement system is like an old car; we spend a lot of money 
on repairs. It is time to buy a new car. 

ACES suimorts the new system outlined in the Hyde-Woolsey bill 
and parts of the bill sponsored by Mrs. Johnson. It places enforce- 
ment in the IRS, making children as important as taxes. 

From others you will near, let private companies collect support, 
but privatization has failed. Tennessee, a State that has used pri- 
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vate collections for 5 years in four counties, has a collection rate 
under 18 percent in those counties. 

You will hear, let the States do their own programs. Even if 
every State had income taxes like Massachusetts and was as ag- 
gressive as them, it would not solve the 36 percent of the cases 
mat are interstate whose problems are caused by each State being 
different. 

Massachusetts’ success should teach us that the tax collection 
system works. It should be used as a model for the IRS. 

You will hear, more funding incentives, charge fees. More money 
will not solve the problem. Ohio increased funding by 100 percent 
in the past 5 years; collections increased 3 percent. Idaho charees 
families $400 to establish paternity. This literally drives famifies 
onto welfare where they can get the service for free. 

You will hear, enact UIFSA and more State laws. States can’t en- 
force the laws they have now, or even ERISA, which is simpler 
than UIFSA. 

You will hear, educate parents, monitor where the money is 
spent. Enforce visitation with support. Change custody. 

States cannot possibly meet needs with the overwhelming burden 
that enforcement has already placed on them. We ask you to make 
dramatic changes. Remove enforcement from the States and local 
courts, place it in the IRS, as outlined in the Hyde-Woolsey bill. 

This bill sets up a national registry, will match W— 4s for child 
support orders, issue orders directly to employers; employers will 
have one place to send the income withholding check. They will not 
have to send it to 50 different State registries. We believe that this 
will increase collections from 18 to 80 percent. 

The I^de-Woolsey bill puts children first in society by placing 
them before taxes. Cost-neutral, it reduces child poverty by 40 per- 
cent, and it saves billions. 

We also would like to see parts of H.R. 785 enacted which make 
Federal workers pay child support and parts of the STOP Act 
which prohibits nonpayers from receiving government benefits. 

Please, for the sake of the children, no more halfway measures, 
no more money to inefficient State systems, and no more children 
who go to bed hungry because we don’t have a national child sup- 
port enforcement system that works. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Ms. Jensen. 

['The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF GERALDINE JENSEN, 

PRESIDENT OP THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN 
FOR ENFORCEMENT OP SUPPORT, INC. (ACES) 

SUB COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1995 

ACES is the largest child support advocacy organization in the U.S. 
We have over 300 chapters in 47 states with over 25,000 members. 
ACES members are typical of the 10 million single parent families 
entitled to child support payments in the U.S. We have joined 
together to seek improved child support enforcement so that our 
children are protected from the crime of non-support, a crime which 
causes poverty. 

Cliildhood's End," a study of 325 families the year after the father 
left the home, revealed that 75% of the families did not receive 
child support payments, 58% experienced a housing crisis (to avoid 
homelessness, 10% went to shelters; 48% moved in with friends or 
relatives), 36% of the children did not get medical care when ill, 
32% of the children experienced hunger, 57% of the children lost 
regular day care, 26% of the children were left unsupervised while 
their mothers worked, and 49% of the children could not afford to 
participate in school activities due to lack of funds. The survey 
also showed that 91% of the families applied for government 
assistance within the first year after the father left; 52% 
received Food Stamps; 41% received Medicaid; and 40% received AFDC 
(Aid to Families of Dependent Children). 

Tile suffering of millions of children living in poverty could be 
alleviated if the $34 billion owed to them in support payments were 
collected. The laws that were enacted to protect children from 
this disaster are not being efficiently enforced. Non-support 
affects over 23 million children in our nation. 

Hunger, poverty, and poor health go together hand-in-hand. 
Undernourished children become more susceptible to illness or 
disease, yet proper medical care may be minimal or non-existent. 
Resulting from parents' non-compliance with medical support orders, 
over eight million children lacic adequate medical and dental care. 

Federal laws require child support agencies to obtain medical 
support orders for the children when the non-custodial parent has 
health insurance available through their employer, and to enforce 
these laws. Nevertheless, out of the 78% of the non-custodial 
parents who had health coverage available through their employers, 
only 23% had them covered voluntarily (U. S, Census, 1990). The 
legal right to health care was denied to children by absentee 
parents even thougli they had the option to include them in their 
medical insurance plan. The need for stronger enforcement policies 
exists . 

The financial responsibility of raising children is placed in the 
hands of the government, while irresponsible parents have the 
ability to support their children financially. The Office of the 
Inspector General (OIG) reports that non-payers earning $10,000 or 
more, owe the government an estimated $765-$850 million, 
representing AFDC arrearages. Regular support payments are not 
received by 87% of families receiving AFDC. The monetary cost of 
neglect affects every member of society, a price our nation must 
pay -- a bigger price the children must pay - is poverty. 

Children are the innocent victims of family break up and they 
should be protected from poverty. We need a national child support 
enforcement program that makes child support a regular, reliable 
source of income for children growing up with an absent parent. 
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Having the IRS collect child just like they do taxes would provide 
this, the 1995 Uniform Child Support Enforcement Act sponsored by 
Mr. Hyde and Mrs Woolsey sets up such a system. 

Children need to be put before all other debts and support payments 
due to them need to be due until collected. Federal law should, 
prohibit statute of limitations on child support cases. 

Studies show that the best way to end the cycle of poverty is 
through education. Children growing up in single parent households 
entitled to support have fewer opportunities for higher education. 
A federal statute making duration of support to age 23 if the child 
is attending school, is needed. 


STATE ENFORCEMENT SYSTEM OVERLOAD AND FAILURE 

Some advocates, members of Congress, and state officials, will ask 
you to give states one more chance to collect child support. 
Millions of children have already lost their chance. In 1975, the 
year my youngest son was born, the state-based system was created. 
When he was nine, the Child Support Amendments were enacted to 
solve non-support problems, the collection rate was about 20S and 
half of the children needed support orders. When my son was 13, the 
collection rate was stagnant, the 1988 Family Support act was 
passed to improve collections. In 1993, my son was 18, the 
collection rate was about 18%, and 50% of the children still didn't 
have orders. 

You will hear, "let the states do their own programs." Even if 
every state had state income tax so that they could set up a system 
like Massachusetts, it would still not solve 36% of the cases that 
are interstate and whose problems are caused by each state being 
different. Massachusetts' success teaches us that collection via 
the tax system works, it is a model for the IRS. 

Massachusetts' success is based on using tax collection strategy. 
The system is designed to handle huge numbers of cases quickly, 
just like the IRS processes taxes. Most of the work is done 
automatically via computers based on group type and decisions rules 
governing actions to be taken and data bases to be searched. This 
has been effective. Eighty percent of the collections are now made 
without human intervention, new hire W-4 reporting, liens on 
worker's compensation and unemployment compensation, via this 
automated central registry approach prove that child support 
collections increase when the tax collection strategies are 
applied . 

However, since Massachusetts can only apply these techniques to 
cases where the mother and father and child live in Massachusetts 
and because only half of their cases have orders and are not part 
of the automated locate system the collection rate has only reached 
20% Out of 214,000 cases in Massachusetts, about 44,000 
received a payment in 1994. Last year, over 18,000 children needed 
paternity established, but only about 6000 children received 
services from the Department of Revenue. Massachusetts success 
througli tax system collection, but failure to act on paternity 
cases, teaches us that the IRS could and should be responsible to 
collect support. But this effort keeps the states too busy with 
enforcement to effectively handle the paternity and establishment 
cases . 


STATE.S NEED TO ESTABLISH PATERNITY AND ORDERS ADMINISTRATIVELY 

We have lost a whole generation because of a broken system, not 
because of lack of laws or money, we spend 1.9 billion a year. The 
problems is that the system is state-based and different 
everywhere . 
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Judges review cases one at a time in an antiquated process designed 
for the 19th century - when divorce and having children outside of 
marriage was unusual. 

We need an administrative process to establish paternity and 
orders. We need jurisdiction to be in the state where the child 
lives . 

Jurisdiction being based in the state where the non-payor lives 
rather than in the state where the child lives gives home court 
advantage to the parent who has abandoned the child, the law 
breaker. The jurisdiction scheme outlined in UIFSA, Uniform Family 
Interstate Support Act, long arm statues, would encourage people to 
go to court in the state where they had sexual intercourse rather 
than in the state where the child lives. For example, if a couple 
went to Florida on Spring Break and conceived a child, and the 
mother went home to Virginia and gave birth and the father returned 
to his home state of Michigan, the jurisdiction plan of the 
commission would allow the case to go to court in Florida, where 
the child was conceived or Michigan where the father lives. The 
case could not fie taken to court in Virginia where the child lives. 
Some say this gives families more choices. ACES believes this give 
attorneys more -places to argue jurisdiction, and non-payors more 
places to run and hide. It certainly does not give the child anyone 
to count on to help them establish an order, nor does it provide 
taxpayers any accountability to ensure that efficient case 
management occurs. 

We need a federal law that places jurisdiction of child support 
actions to establish and/or modify orders in the place where the 
child resides. A National Jurisdiction Act should have the 
following provisions: (1) interstate child support case to be cause 
of action (2) the venue for the action to be where the child 
resides (3) trial court of any state should have power to serve the 
defendant. The Parental Kidnapping Prevention Act is a model for 
child state jurisdiction. 


IRS SHOULD COLLECT CHILD SUPPORT JUST LIKE IT COLLECTS TAXES 

The enforcement system is like an old car. We have spent a lot of 
money on repairs, it is time for a new car! ACES supports the new 
system outlined in the Hyde-Woolsey Bill, it places enforcement in 
the IRS, making children as important as taxes. 

ACES asks for dramatic changes. Remove enforcement from the state 
and local courts and place it in the IRS as outlined in the 1995 
Uniform Child Support Enforcement Act. This bill sets up a 
national registry that will match W-4 forms with child support 
orders and issue a withholding order directly to employers. It 
allows employers to withhold support just like taxes and makes 
self- employed parents pay monthly. This will increase collections 
from 18% to 80%. 


Use the current records sent to the federal government to attach 
the income tax refunds of those who fail to pay child support as a 
national registry of child support orders. Have employers send 
employees' W-% forms to this national registry to bo matched so 
that payors can be identified. The employer will be notified to 
withhold child support payments just like they withhold taxes. 
tJiis could increase collections from 18.2% to 59% since this is the 
percentage of Americans who work at jobs where they receive regular 
paychecks from an employer. Have self-employed Americans pay their 
support in the same manner as they pay taxes; i.e. quarterly, 
ahead, or monthly. This will Increase the collection rate another 
20% from a total of 79%. 
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The Hyde-Woolsey Bill puts children first in society by placing 
them before taxes. It is cost neutral. It reduces child poverty by 
40% and it saves billions. 


PRIVATIZATION OF CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT'S POOR TRACK RECORD 

From others you will here, "let private companies collect support." 
Privatization has failed. Tennessee, the state that has used 
private collectors for five years in four counties, reports 
collections under 18%. 

Department of Health and Human Services, Administration For 
Children and Families, provided ACES with the following information 
about privatization projects in Tennessee. 

IV-D Caseload 


Judicial 

District 

Date 

Contracted 

FY '90 

FY '91 

FY ' 92 

FY '93 

FY ' 94 

7th 

7/1/92 

2996 

2565 

2733 

2992 

3669 

loth 

7/1/91 

8535 

6894 

7705 

8464 

10426 

20th 

7/1/93 

50141 

59239 

67361 

44613 

39370 

29th 

2/1/92 

2637 

4283 

4483 

4700 

5347 



Cases with Collection 



7th 

7/1/92 


378 

480 

610 

709 

10th 

7/1/91 

102 

672 

1069 

1670 

1957 

20th 

7/1/93 

610 

2014 

783 

964 

875 

29th 

2/1/92 

54 

685 

757 

831 

1003 


Tennessee's fiscal year begins on July 1, of the previous calendar 
year. For example, fiscal year 1994 began on July 1, 1993. The 
State provided the following comments regarding the figures for the 
20th Judicial District (Davison County). The decrease in caseload 
figures for FY '93 an '94 is based on more accurate counting of 
cases and removal of closed cases from the caseload count. 
Collection case figures for FY '92, FY '93, and FY '94 are for AFDC 
cases only. The contractor has been able to provide figures on 
Non-AFDC cases with collections. I'his problem will be resolved 
with the implementation of the statewide computer system. 


NATIONAL LOCATE SYSTEM NEEDED 

We need a modern, efficient, national computer system to locate 
absent parents. This cannot be the statewide computer systems tied 
together. The federal government has given the states $863 million 
dollars to set up systems. Only 15 state have systems in place, 
few more will be on line by the October 1995 deadline. Please do 
not spend any more money on statewide computer systems until you 
investigate to determine why so much money has been spent with such 
poor results. 

Tlie national locate system needs to be set up from NLETS (State DMV 
records), NCIC (National Crime Institute Computer), Department of 
Labor (reports from all state Bureau of Employment Services), 
Treasury Department (bank records). Social Security records, and 
the IRS's own records. The reason that the locate system should be 
national and run by the IRS is to protect confidentiality. It is 
not possible to protect confidential records if the system is used 
by local county child support offices. Too many people will have 
access to too much confidential data. A national central locate 
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system could provide information to state child support agencies 
systems so that they can locate absent parents, they do not need 
direct access to the data bank to do this. 

Also, enact laws to make federal workers and contractors pay 
support, and prohibit non-payors from receiving government 
benefits, as in the STOP Act, sponsored by Mr. Bilirakis. 

ACES appreciates the efforts of Mr. Bilirakis to improve child 
support enforcement in the U.S. We support, HR 104, Subsidy 
Termination for Overdue Payments Act (STOP). It is time we stop 
rewarding those who fail to support their children. 

ACES believes that HR 104 will encourage payment of child support, 
which precludes the use of federal taxpayers' dollars to assist 
individuals who neglect their children. 

Provisions that require a 60-day delinquency and allow a "good 
cause" exception make sure that he bill is fair to those who are 
truly attempting to meet child support obligations. 


PARTIAL SOLUTIONS WILL NOT HELP 

You will hear, "enact UIFSA, more laws, hire more attorneys, 
judges, and suspend licenses." State's don't enforce the laws we 
have now, or use URESA which is simpler than UIFSA. 

The Uniform Interstate Family Support Act was written to solve 
problems that occur on interstate cases such as one state not 
giving full faith and credit. It is no longer needed because 
Congress passed the 1994 FULL FAITH AND CREDIT ACT. This new 
federal law requires states to give full faith and credit to child 
support orders, allows modification of orders only at the request 
of both parents or in a new state only if no one lives in the state 
where the order originated. 

The other provisions of UIFSA, long arm jurisdiction will not be 
needed if a federal law is passed placing jurisdiction where the 
child lives. 

More state laws such a suspending professional and drivers 
licenses, will not work in many states because they are state- 
supervised, county run programs. For example, the professional 
licensing law has not been successful in California because if the 
Licensing Board checks the child support records in the county 
where the licensee lives, they will not find records for those 
whose child support order originates in another California county. 
So, if someone moves from Los Angeles to San Francisco and owes 
child support in Los Angeles, it will not be found. The new 
statewide computer system is supposed to solve this problem, 
however, it is not functioning in the northern part of the state. 
They have had repeated problems with the new system. California 
officials told ACES it will probably not meet the October 1995 
deadline for having a system on-line. 


VISITATION, CUSTODY, MONITORING WHERE CHILD SUPPORT IS SPENT ARE 
LOCAL JURISDICTION ISSUES 

You will hear, "educate parents, monitor where the money's spent, 
enforce visitation with support, and change custody." State can't 
meet their responsibilities now. 

Child support and visitation are separate issues. A parent who is 
unemployed and without income cannot pay support, this parent's 
lights to visitation should be protected and enforced. ACES 
lielieves that it is wrong to deny visitation when support is not 
paid and we believe it is wrong to withhold support when visitation 
is denied. These actions harm the child. We know from our 
experience, and from studies, that 13% of the parents who fail to 
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pay child support, state that they are withholding payments because 
the visitation is being denied. To prevent this from happening, we 
need an effective Custody Visitation Dispute Resolution Program in 
every local court jurisdiction. Since this system needs to be run 
by social workers and counselors, it should be separate from the 
court system, and funded by local taxes on marriage licenses or 
divorce filing fees. 

Presumption of Joint Custody laws in California did not increase 
financial or emotional parental responsibility. Child support 
orders were 20% lower in joint custody cases based on shared care 
time . 

The Center For Families in Transition's study of the families with 
joint custody, found children were more impoverished because of the 
lower support amounts ordered by the court and that fathers did not 
meet their 50% shared parenting time. They averaged only 30% of 
the children's care, which is the average amount of time on most 
standard visitation orders. California repealed Presumption of 
Joint Custody because of the negative affects on children. 

Some argue that custodial parents should provide receipts or 
financial reports of where the child support payment are spent. 
This presents several problems. Who would be responsible to audit 
the receipts and/or financial reports. Would non-custodial parents 
be allowed to use the fact that the custodial parent bought jeans 
at a discount store, rather than a department store, as a basis for 
court action stating that the support money was not well spent? 
What if the jeans were bought at a department store, rather than 
the discount store, could the non-custodial parent use this as a 
basis to say the custodial parent wasted the support money because 
the child would outgrow the expensive clothes before they wore them 
out? 


NATIONAL REGISTRIES THAT REPORT TO STATE REGISTRIES COMPLICATE AN 
OVERBURDENED SYSTEM 

You will hear others who recommend a national child support 
registry that sends notices of those who match the W-4 form, to 
state agencies. Please don't set up state registries and then 
require employers to follow 50 different withholding laws. 

The National to state registry scheme is unpractical and 
unworkable. Millions of cases will not get sent onto employers 
before casual and part time laborers leave their employment. 
Schemes that only include up IV-D cases as part of the registries, 
will benefit attorneys and harm business. Attorneys will advise 
clients not to sign up with the IV-D agency. They will tell 
clients that it is better to have a private attorney handle the 
match. In reality, the only thing that private attorneys will do 
better than the state government, is collect a fee from families 
owed support. 

Schemes that call for employers to issue income withholding checks 
directly to individual payees will harm businesses. If enacted, it 
would mean that the 3,000 weekly income withholdings being done by 
the GMC Factory in my hometown, would be by individual checks to 
different people rather than the one transaction to the child 
support agency . Instead of the go.vernment agency distributing 
payments to the families, GMC will have to take over this duty. 
Some of these checks will be for AFDC families, so Jeep will have 
to be told which checks to send to families and which to send to 
the state. Since the average length of time a family is on AFDC is 
17 months, and many families are on AFDC more than once, GMC will 
certainly be kept busy sorting out who gets which check when. This 
distribution system being promoted by some is to ensure that 
private attorneys can act as reception sites for payments collected 
via income withholding. Then they can take their fee out of the 
child support before passing it onto the family. 
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FUNDING THE CHILD SUPPORT PROGRAM 

You will hear, "more funding, more incentives, charge fees." More 
money will not solve the problem. Ohio increased funding by 100% 
in the past five years, but collections increased only 3%. Ohio 
spent $20 million in 1989 and $43 million in 1993, collection 
increased from 19% to 22% in this time period. The dollar amount of 
support increased from $460 million in 1989, to $780 million in 
1993, but this Increase was due to new support orders being based 
on the child support guidelines. This increased the average 
payment from $40 a week to $65 a week. 

Idaho charges families $425 to establish paternity, this drives 
families onto welfare. Over 176,000 children are on welfare in 
Idaho. The Idaho Bureau of Child Support makes a profit every year, 
but the profit is not spent on child support. It becomes part of 
the welfare budget. In 1993, the Bureau received $353,344 in fees 
from families in need of child support. This, in addition to the 
funds they receive from the federal government, yielded Idaho a 
profit of $538,340. 


NATIONAL CHILD SUPPORT GUIDELINES SHOULD BE PUT IN PLACE. 

National guidelines are needed to guarantee children a fair level 
of support. Children's support orders should be determined ,by 
their needs and their parent's ability to pay, not by where they 
live and which state guideline applies. There must be a national 
process, as well, for periodically reviewing and updating child 
support orders to ensure that orders keep pace with children's 
needs and parents' income. 

Adequate information is available, and sufficient experience can be 
found from state governments to develop fair national child support 
guidelines. A system which allows a non-custodial parent who lives 
in Alabama and earns $40,000 a year to pay only $60 a week, while 
a parent in New Jersey who earns $40,000 a year pays $120 a week, 
needs to end. This lack of fairness leads to non-support. 

Please for the sake of the children, no more half way measures, no 
more money for inefficient state systems. Please no more children 
going to bed hungry because there is not a national system to 
enforce child support. 
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Mr. COLUNS. Next we will hear from Cynthia Ewing, senior pol- 
icy analyst, Children’s Rights Council, also from Washington. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA L. EWING, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS COUNCIL 

Ms. Ewing. Thank you. Congressman Collins, acting as chair, 
and fellow subcommittee members, for allowing me to speak today. 

I am probably one of the few speaking to you today who doesn’t 
earn my living working in the child support industry. I have volim- 
teered many, many hours over the last several years working with 
issues affecting children of divorced and unwed parents, and am 
currently serving on the Child Support Advisory Committee in Vir- 
ginia, so I am working on these issues statewide. 

It happens that it has become widely accepted that our child sup- 
port system is broken, and I have heard a number of good rec- 
ommendations today for tighteni^ the screws further and bringing 
about bigger and bigger clubs. 'I^at is what has been the trend 
over the last severalyears, however; and we have spent billions 
and billions of dollars on the system since its inception in 1975, 
and since that time, we have seen virtuallv no improvement in the 
compliance rate. I would think this would cause us to stand back 
and reevaluate the system and how it is working from a holistic 
perspective. 

I don’t hear anyone asking the question, which I think is an im- 
portant one, are our social policies discouraging parental respon- 
sibility rather than encouraging it? 

I would have to say that is a definite yes, and I will give you four 
quick reasons why — ^two of which. Congressman Collins, you have 
mentioned before in raising questions. 

First of all, we have archaic practices throughout the country 
that treat one parent as a disposable parent except for financial 
purposes. 

Second, most of our child support g^uidelines throughout the 
country result in awards that are not based upon reality and per- 
haps not reasonable. They are all over the board. Indiana, for ex- 
ample, has the highest child support awards in the country for low- 
income families, but it is 37th in the cost of living. 

There is also a lack of accountability required for where the child 
support is spent, where there is just cause shown that it may not 
be spent for the children. That is in practice. There may be the in- 
herent ability of the judge to order that, but in practice it does not 
happen. 

Fourth, in practice, there is a failure to consider a parent’s abil- 
ity to pay. I have asked, when otherwise responsible and caring 
parents are forced away, denigrated and punished without cause, 
is it any wonder that our system isn’t working? I see the current 
hysteria that we must go after the so-called “deadbeats” with unre- 
lenting fervor, and this appears to be fostered on the premise that 
the No. 1 problem facing our children today is poverty and that 
successfully enforcing child support will eliminate poverty. 

Let me preface my comments, first of all, by saying that I have 
no compassion for any parent that walks away from their parental 
responsibility, that willfully walks away. But on the issue of pov- 
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erty, is poverty really the problem? Or is it simply the system of 
another social ill? 

It has become fairly widely accepted that there is a strong rela- 
tionship between family breakup and social problems. The studies 
are showing that better academics is linked to intact family struc- 
ture, cultural values and parental involvement, not economics. 

Then we have the data from the Kids Count Data Book, pub- 
lished by the Annie E. Casey Foundation. The study ranked States 
in their overall child wellness factor, which considers child poverty, 
teenage birth, juvenile crime, hi^ school graduations, et cetera. 
We listed these States in their percentage of intact families and 
compared it to the State’s child wellness ranking. Tbe relationship 
is abundantly clear. No State that is high in percentage of intact 
families ranked low in child wellness or vice versa. Even States 
that are extremely poor financially, but high in intact, two-parent 
families, such as West Virginia, were ranked much better than 
prosperous States such as Florida, Georgia, and Illinois, which 
have high percentages of single-parent households. 

I am sure that members of this subcommittee are aware of the 
studies that show that children raised in single-parent households 
are at greater risk of teenage pregnancy, juvenile delinquency, sui- 
cide, and poor academic performance; and this is in no way to con- 
demn existing single parents who do their best to be the best par- 
ent they can, and many of them do that remarkably well. But we 
have to recognize that, in general, children do better when they 
have both parents involved. 

Despite this fact, however, our policies continue to discourage 
two-parent families with the marriage tax penalty, public housing 
that discriminates against poor, two-parent families, welfare that 
won’t provide for poor, two-parent families, and chila support that 
is unconnected to parenting. 

There is also the child support concept that is supported by some 
that more is better, and I would like to dispel this myth. Children’s 
Rights Council has obtained data from the National Center of State 
Courts ranking the States by their average child support award. 
The finding show the States with the hi^ award were the same 
States ranked low in child wellness; and those with low rewards 
ranked high in child wellness. 

Further common sense would tell you, if we make the awards too 
high, compliance is less likely or impossible. But let’s think about 
this. Aren’t high and lucrative child support amounts incentives to 
divorce and unwed pregnancies? We need to reverse the trends we 
are seeing — stop calling for more destructive socialistic proCTams 
such as welfare, AFDC, food stamps, child support, and child sup- 
port assurance, which increase the stakes and providing incentives 
for more divorces, single-parent households, unwed births. 

America’s children are being harmed by a deficit, but not a finan- 
cial deficit. Poverty is not the problem, and money its not the solu- 
tion. The real deficit harming and killing our children today is 
emotional deficit. America is suffering from the greatest parenting 
deficit in our Nation’s history. I do have some specific recommenda- 
tions outlined in my written testimony. I see my time is up. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CYNTHIA L. EWING 
SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, CHILDREN'S RIGHTS COUNCIL 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Committee members, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak to you today. I am Cynthia Ewing, Senior Policy Analyst for the Children's 
Rights Council, a Washington, D.C. -based coalition of national affiliate 
organizations and 38 chapters in 29 states and Canada. Our organization 
represents more than 100,000 members. We have a prominent advisory panel 
consisting of leaders in government, academia, business, media, religion, medical 
and mental health professions, and the legal community. 

With my CPA experience and my supporting career as CFO for several mid-size 
corporations, I have applied my financial expertise to the review and study of child 
support guidelines. I have reviewed state guidelines for reasonableness and equity 
and am fully aware of the disproportionate distribution of tax benefits related to 
child custody and support. I am currently serving on the Virginia Child Support 
Advisory Committee and recently completed service on a Virginia legislative study 
group reviewing child custody and visitation issues. Prior to residing in Virginia, I 
was actively involved with child support and other issues affecting children of 
divorced and separated parents in my former state of residence. Indiana. 

Most of us recognize that the welfare system is broken, but we fail to recognize 
that the child support system is also broken. Over the past two decades, the 
Federal and state governments have spent billions of dollars on the huge, 
expensive, cumbersome and draconian child support bureaucracy. The trend has 
been to make child support awards higher and higher and to create tougher 
enforcement mechanisms for pursuing parents who do not and/or cannot pay 
those amounts. What have we accomplished since the Federal government created 
the child support enforcement system in the mid-1970s7 The answer is basically 
nothing! Overall, there has been no improvement in the child support compliance 
rate in America over the past two decades. This fact should prompt us to step back 
and reevaluate the government's approach from a holistic perspective! We should 
ask ourselves the question: 

"Are our social policies DISCOURAGING parental responsibility 
rather than ENCOURAGING it?" 

The answer to this question is a definitive "yes” and I would like to provide this 
distinguished committee with four reasons why I believe this to be the case. 

First, as a direct result of our country's archaic child custody laws, judicial practices 
and bureaucratic policies, millions of fit. loving, and dedicated parents have been 
literally pushed away from their children. The misguided notion that upon divorce 
or separation of their parents, children need only ONE parent, permeates our 
country's judiciary, legislative bodies and social service agencies. Because of this 
attitude, we typically assign complete ownership and control of these children to 
ONE parent - the custodial parent. We relegate the OTHER parent, regardless of 
his/her fitness or demonstrated history of responsibility, to the status of "visitor" 
and "non-custodian”, whose primary function is to send money. The first 
disincentive to being a financially responsible parent is provided at the onset of this 
process. Stripping a parent of his/her parental rights, referring to him/her in 
denigrating terms, and treating him/her as only a financial resource is a highly 
effective DEMOTIVATOR! Congress must recognize that parental rights and 
responsibilities go hand in hand and that any policy it formulates or supports which 
diminishes the role of either parent will be counterproductive to its child support 
and child welfare initiatives. 

Second, in order for a child support system to work, the levels of child support 
must be reasonable and based on the TRUE costs of raising children. In practice, 
the child support guidelines are none of the above. Child support guidelines must 
reflect the basic fact that it costs more to maintain two households than one. 
Excessive child support awards which force obligors to work 2 or 3 jobs in order to 
meet their support payment are NOT serving the best interests of our children. 
Parents caught in this trap simply do not have the time to parent, to provide the 
emotional support and guidance which our children desperately need. Excessive 
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support awards which drive obligors themselves into poverty or homelessness are 
NOT serving the best interests of our children. While the media is quick to note 
that many custodial parents, primarily mothers, are living in poverty, they fail to 
report that the same may also af^ly to non-custodial parents. A University of 
Wisconsin study found that 58% of non-custodial parents are living below the 
poverty level. Congress must recognize the unfortunate fact that children of 
divorced or separated parents may r>ever exist at the same standard of living they 
enjoyed as an intact family. Congress must accept that the overwhelming majority 
of children of unwed parents will likely be raised at a standard of living at or below 
the poverty level, regardless of tlie bureaucracy's success at collecting child 
support. 

Third, there is the issue of accountability for child support. The simple fact that 
financial resources are being transferred from one parent to the other without any 
accounting of how this money is being spent is a disincentive. In many cases, it is 
blatantly obvious that so-called child support money is not being used for the 
benefit of the child. Just as there is a basic accountability requirement for anyone 
acting in a fiduciary capacity, there should be an accountability requirement placed 
on custodial parents for the use of the financial resources that are provided for the 
benefit of the child. 

Fourth, there is the issue of the abilities of the parents to support their children and 
how government intrudes into the family based strictly upon the structure of that 
unit. 

Please consider the following hypothetical, yet realistic, situation: 

/ have a husband and children and our family is intact. My husband becomes 
involuntarily unemployed and may go many, many months without a job. He is not 
able to support our children and may not be able to for a long time. How would 
each of you characterize this situation? Unfortunate or sad? What will you call my 
husband? A dead-beat? How is my government going to interfere in our family 
relationships? Will my government interfere with his ability to find a new job by 
revoking his driver's license or trade license? Will he be thrown in jail for not 
supporting our kids? Of course not! But, if my husband and / legally separate or 
divorce, everything is different. If he loses his job and cannot support our children, 
the government intrudes into our lives in a major way. / will likely be awarded 
custody of our children, he will be allowed to “visit* them per a schedule and he 
will be ordered to provide financial support. If he does not support our children, 
regardless of the fact that he has lost his job, he will be labeled a “deadbeat*, have 
his trade license and driver's license revoked, and he may even be thrown in jail. 

My point is this: As Congress reviews the various child support issues, including of 
course, the problems associated with support collection, it must keep in mind that a 
parent's ability to work, arxl thus his/her ability to support the children, is a 
critically important consideration and that this ability to support applies as much to 
divorced, separated or unwed parents as it does to parents in intact families. A 
number of studies, including at least one funded by the Federal government, have 
found that a parent's recent employment status and ability to pay is one of the 
most important predictors of noncompliance. 

According to a GAO review of the Census Bureau data, 66 percent of 
noncompliance was reported by custodial mothers themselves as being because the 
fathers were unable to pay. However, noncustodial parents are not provided the 
AFDC-safety net as are custodial parents. If we define a "deadbeat" as a parent 
who does not contribute financially for one's child (whether willfully or not), we not 
only have "deadbeat dads" who are the ones that are degraded in the media, but a 
lot of "deadbeat moms", the ones that are on welfare. There is quite a disparate 
treatment of impoverished parents based upon either gender, who has won custody 
of the child, or who has been designated as the child support obligor. 

When otherwise responsible arKJ caring parents are forced away, denigrated and 
punished without cause, is it any wonder that the system is not working? But the 
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current hysteria that we must go after so-called "deadbeat" parents with an 
unrelenting fervor appears to be fostered by the premise that "the number one 
problem facing our children today is POVERTY" and that successfully enforcing 
child support will eliminate poverty. 

The media has bombarded us with the message that financial poverty is the root of 
all the problems our children face. Whether it is the "Kids Count Data Book" put 
out by the Annie E. Casey Foundation and the Center for the Study of Social Policy, 
the Congressional report of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support: 
"Supporting Our Children: A Blueprint for Reform", or "Beyond Rhetoric; A New 
American Agenda for Children and Families" - the final report of the National 
Commission on Children, POVERTY is that great enemy of our children. 

But is it really? Is poverty the social "disease" or is it simply the symptom of 
another social ill? Is "poverty" simply the "politically correct" excuse or posture 
taken by our political and social policy agencies because they refuse to admit that 
our government has created this epidemic of "at-hsk" children with its irresponsible 
social agenda towards families? 

In her 1993 Atlantic Monthly article - "Dan Quayle Was Right" - social researcher 
Barbara Defoe Whitehead concluded: "If vve fail to come to terms with the 
relationship between the family structure and declining child well-being, then it will 
be Increasingly difficult to improve children's life prospects, no matter how many 
new programs the federal government funds. Nor will we be able to make progress 
in bettering school performance or reducing crime or improving the quality of the 
nation's future work force - all domestic problems closely connected to family 
breakup. Worse, we may contribute to the problem by pursuing policies that 
actually increase family instability and breakup." 

In my opinion, this is precisely what the government has done. 

According to Senator Christopher Dodd (D*CT), "whatever social behavior 
government rewards and subsidizes, we end up with more of that behavior." Take 
our government's posture toward rewarding and encouraging the single-parent 
household, whether by divorce or unwed circumstances. 

America's social condition had been steadily deteriorating over the past 30 years. 
The divorce rate and the percentage of children living in single-parent households 
has tripled since the 1960s. Out-of-wedlock births have quadrupled. Frightfully, 
studies have shown that parents spend increasingly less time with their children 
than at any time in our history. 

I submit that it is not financial poverty or child support deficiency that is the root of 
our children’s problems. Rather, it is the fact that America is suffering from the 
greatest "PARENTING DEFICIT" in our nation’s history. And our social policies 
continue to encourage this tragedy. 

Many adults, particularly gender-feminists, have argued that all children need are 
one parent and money (child support, government give-aways, etc.) Yet the 
evidence simply does not bear this to be true. 

A recent study in Michigan found that the "boat or refugee children" from the Far 
East, who had settled in America in the mid-80's and were attending public 
schools, are out-producing American children in the classroom - even though most 
of these refugee children live at or below poverty levels. The report concluded that 
"family structure, cultural values, parental involvement - NOT ECONOMICS - led to 
healthy, successful, well-adjusted children. 

Similarly, a study in Pennsylvania found that children from poor, intact, two-parent 
families performed better academically than financially well-to-do children from 
single-parent households. 
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Perhaps the rT>ost cor>clusive illustration of the negative relationship between family 
structure and the wellness of our nation's children may be found in a report entitled 
"Kids Count Data Book: State Profiles of Child Well being” published by the Annie 
E. Casey Foundation in conjunction with the Center for the Study of Social Policy. 
In the 'Kids Count' study, all states and the District of Columbia were ranked 
according to the well-being of their children, as measured by such parameters as 
child poverty, teen births, juvenile crime, high school graduation rates, violent 
deaths, etc. Although the report itseK did not compare each state's overall rating 
in child wellness with the percentage of intact families in each state, such a 
comparison is easily derived. The states below are listed as to the percentage of 
"intact families" in each state (left column) and then the ranking by the "Kids Count 
Data Book" as to the state's child wellness (right column). 


Ranking by % 



Ranking by 

of intact 

STATE 


wellness of 

families 



children 

1. 

North Dakota 


4 

2. 

Idaho 


16 

3 

Utah 


7 

A. 

Ndiraska 

9 


3 

Iowa 


3 

6. 

Wyoming 


12 

7. 

New Hampshire 


1 

S 

Rhode Island 


14 

9, 

Wisconsin 


8 

10. 

ICansas 


13 

II. 

Connecticut 


6 

12. 

Vermont 


3 

13. 

Pennsylvania 


22 

14. 

Hawaii 


IS 

13. 

South Dakota 


20 

16 

Montana 


21 

17. 

Alaska 


21 

18. 

Minnesota 


26 

19. 

West Virgioia 


27 

20. 

Washington 


17 

21. 

Maine 


10 

22. 

Ohio 


24 

23. 

Missouri 


36 

24. 

OUahoma 


35 

23. 

Texas 


31 

26 

New Mexico 


46 

27. 

Arizona 


37 

28. 

Oregon 


19 

29, 

New Jersey 


18 

30. 

California 


33 

31. 

Kentucky 


32 

32. 

Virginia 


23 

33. 

Colorado 

23 


34, 

MassKhusens 


II 

Ranking by % 



Ranking by 

of intact 

STATE 


wellness of 

families 



children 

33. 

North Carolina 


39 

36 

Nevada 


28 

37. 

Indiana 


29 

38 

Delaware 

34 


39 

South Carolina 


44 

40. 

Michigan 

40 


41. 

Arkansas 


41 

42. 

Maryland 

30 


43 

illinob 


38 

44 

Georgia 


47 

43. 

New York 


42 

46 

Florida 


45 

47. 

Alabma 


48 

48. 

Teonesaee 


43 

49. 

Louiana 

49 


30. 

Mississippi 


50 

51. 

Distria of Columba 

51 


*Kids Count Dau Book Statistics 

The relationship between the percentage of "intact families” and child wellness 
which includes child poverty is abundantly clear. That is, no state which is high in 
percentage of intact families is low in child wellbeing, nor are states that are high in 
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child wellbeing low in intact families. Even states that are extremely poor 
financially, but are high in the percentage of intact, two-parent families (such as 
West Virginia), find that their children are doing much better than more prosperous 
states (such as Florida, Georgia, Illinois) which have high percentages of single- 
parent households. 

I am sure that the members of this Committee are aware that the studies show that 
children from two-parent households are far less likely to be involved with drugs 
and crime than children raised in single-parent households. This is not to condemn 
existing single parents who work hard to be the best parents they can, many of 
whom do a remarkably good job rearing their children. But the fact remains that 
studies show that children from single parent homes are more at risk of teenage 
pregnancy, poor academic performance, juvenile delinquency, suicide and violent 
crimes. 

Despite these facts, our policies continue to discourage two-parent families. Some 
of the ways the government actively discourages the two-parent family are: 

the marriage tax penalty, 

public housing that discriminates against two-parent families, 
welfare that won't pay for poor two-parent families, and 
child support that is unconnected to parenting. 

The child support concept that is supported by some who purport to represent 
women and children is that "MORE IS BETTER". These 'protectors’ of women and 
children argue passionately and vehemently that a child just needs one parent and 
money. I would like to dispel this "more is better” myth. The Children's Rights 
Council has obtained data from the National Center for State Courts on the ranking 
of states by their average child support award. The findings of this research show 
that states with HIGH average child support awards were the same states ranked 
low in child wellness. The states with LOW average child support are the same 
states ranked high in child wellness. The most profound examples are the states of 
Indiana and New Hampshire. The average child support award in Indiana is twice 
the amount of the average child support award in New Hampshire. Yet New 
Hampshire is ranked NUMBER ONE (#1) in child wellness, while Indiana is ranked 
29th in child wellness. If child support were the key, Indiana would be instead 
of 29th. 

High child support awards appear to reward or encourage the "single-parent" 
household. States with low child support awards are high in two-parent, intact 
families and high in child wellness. Whereas, states with high child support awards 
are low in two-parent, intact families and low in child wellness. 

When we financially reward divorce and unwed pregnancies, we foster more of that 
behavior. 

We need to reverse the trend and we need to stop calling for more destructive 
socialistic programs such as welfare, AFDC, food stamps, child support, child 
support assurance, etc., which only increase the stakes and assure that we will 
have more divorces, more single-parent households, more unwed births. We need 
social policies that promote family formation and parent-child relationships. 

America's children are being harmed by a deficit. But this is not a financial deficit. 
Poverty is NOT the problem, and money is NOT the solution. For the real deficit 
harming and killing our children is an EMOTIONAL deficit, caused by removing and 
denying emotional resources due our children. For our children's generation is the 
least loved, least nurtured, least parented generation ever. 

Our government has a choice. It can remain on the same path and continue the 
anti- two-parent family and anti- parent-child policies while at the same time 
tightening the child support enforcement screws or it can look at different pro- 
family approaches. If the choice is to continue as is, maybe in another 25 years we 
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wilt be in the same position as we are today or perhaps our social condition will 
deteriorate even further. 

LESS GOVERNMENT, MORE FREEDOM and LOWER TAXES. 

This is the message that was heard last November and that message strongly 
applies to America's child support system. 

I would like to make the following specific recommendations as a beginning for 
improvement of the current child support system. There is not going to be any 
recommendation that will be a panacea. But, we need to start taking steps in the 
right direction: 

1 . Provide block grants to the states. 

Right now, there is a Federal mandate to the states for child support enforcement 
that is very detailed and specific. We suggest you consider turning child support 
into block grants for the states. This would allow greater flexibility for new 
initiatives by the states. 

2. Provide for more access/visitation grants as a more cost-effective tool for 
assuring child support compliance and parental responsibility. 

Federally funded researcher, Sanford Braver, Ph.D., Arizona State University, finds 
that the involvement in the child's life by a parent is the single most powerful 
indicator of the amount of child support that is paid. Federally funded researcher, 
Jessica Pearson of Denver, Colorado, finds that jurisdictions that provide outreach 
programs to non-custodial parents also show higher child support compliance, 
greater satisfaction by parents, and less court time •* all of which serve to help 
children emotionally and financially. The Federally funded $350,000 Iowa Access 
Demonstration grant is showing that access counselling to non-custodial parents 
provides for higher child support compliance. 

There should be more funds for access counselling, mediation, and other informal 
methods of resolving custody and access/visitation disputes. This can be paid for 
cut of existing child support enforcement funds, or by charging a reasonable user 
fee to parents. 

3. Provide Parenting Education. 

Both Democrats and Republicans support the idea of parenting education. Two to 
four hours of parenting education can help prepare parents for marriage, keep many 
marriages together, and help parents focus on their children in the event of 
separation. Let parents pay $25 or $50 towards their parenting education. 

Elizabeth Hickey Is the creator and director of Utah's flrst-in*the*nation mandatory 
parenting education program for separating parents. Elizabeth Hickey is national 
director of parenting education for the Children's Rights Council. The judges in 
Utah mandate parenting education for separating parents in Utah because they find 
it effective in reducing tension between parents, encouraging parental satisfaction 
and keeping parents out of courts. Connecticut and other states are jumping on the 
band wagon and mandating workshops for separating parents. 

4. Remove the term "absent parent" from the Social Security Act. 

In 1935, when the act was passed, it was for the purpose of addressing families 
where men were lost at sea or kilted in mine accidents. Sixty years later, this 
antiquated title still exists and is applied to noncustodial parents. The mere fact 
that a parent is involuntarily designated a noncustodial parent by the system, does 
not make that parent "absent". Parents should be treated as human beings and as 
PARENTS, whether they win or lose the custody battle! 
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5. Order the Justice Departmertt to uphold parents' constitutional and liberty 
rights to the care and control of their children. 

On a daily basis throughout the country, under the ”winner*take-air custodial 
system, the courts interfere with rights of children to have the care and 
companionship of both parents. This is a violation of individual liberty interests and 
constitutional rights. The U.S. Supreme Court has on several occasions 
emphasized the importance of protecting the bond between parent and child, noting 
in one case that "the companionship, care, custody and management of his or her 
children" is an interest "far more precious" than any property right. By protecting a 
child's right to BOTH parents, custody battles will diminish thereby preserving the 
emotional and financial resources of the families. 
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Mr. Collins. I thank each of you, and your testimony will, in its 
fullness, be entered into the record. We will call on Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. May I pass my opportunity now and take it back a 
little bit later, Mr. Chairman? Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. No objection. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Ms. Ewing, I agree with 99.9 percent of what 
you have to say. The problem is, it just doesn’t always work out, 
and then we end up with some of these problems that we are try- 
ing to wrestle. 

An intact family is always the best family, and if the parents are 
getting along and everything is going along smoothly, a child does 
test better and have a better life. But what we are wrestling with 
here is when things didn’t work out and we are wrestling with it 
and finding out how difficult it is. 

I agree with your testimony. I just have to say to you that when 
things don’t work out, that is when we come in, not when things 
do work out. 

Mr. Steinberg, I have been involved with child support enforce- 
ment — with Carroll Campbell when he first came. That is how we 
began in 1984. I received many letters from very unhappy fathers, 
and I would say right here that no mother should ever use a child 
as a tool of keeping this upset going; and where visitation is — 
should be, it should be. What happens is, you can’t give up your 
responsibility of supporting your child even though you and your 
former wife are having a terrible time, and this has always been 
a problem. 

I didn’t quite — were you for the Woolsey-Hyde amendment? 

Ms. Ebb. We support it is as a long-term approach, absolutely. 
If the decision is made not to go with a federalized system for col- 
lection and enforcement, then we think the very strongest approach 
that can be taken to improve our current system of Federal-State 
partnership is precisely the bill that you and the other Congress- 
women have introduced. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Ms. Jensen, you go very strongly toward the 
Woolsey-Hyde bill, from your testimony, and I know the experience 
you have had and the hard work you have given in this whole ef- 
fort makes me think maybe I should start looking at the Woolsey- 
Hyde amendment, because we are wrestling this, so-hard-to-find 
solutions to the problems. 

I also, in that figure you gave on 3.4 — was it billion — uncollected? 

Mr. Steinberg. The figure 

Mrs. Kennelly. The figure 5.4. 

I would iust like to point out, Mr. Steinberg, I believe that is the 
uncollected of people who have court orders in their hands, and not 
all those others that have no court order, such as in a situation 
where paternity hasn’t been established. 

But, no, this has been an excellent panel. You hear a lot of dif- 
ferent points of view. But I would say to the cheurman, as we all 
know — those testifying and those sitting on the panel — the reason 
we are attempting to wrestle with this as we have been trying to 
wrestle with it over the years, we still have terrible, terrible prob- 
lems. We must continue because a child who doesn’t have adequate 
support often ends up with a child that doesn’t do well in school 
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and doesn’t have a good life afterward. So we have to keep trying 
to find the answer. 

Ms. Ewing. 

Ms. Ewing. Thank you, ConCTesswoman Kennelly. 

I would like to point out, witn the issues of child support enforce- 
ment, it looks as if we were just enforcing one aspect of the whole 
family situation, and if we are only focusing on the money and we 
fail to look at doing something about the other problems that affect 
these families, I don’t see there being a lot of improvement overall 
in our child welfare. 'That is what concerns me. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I heard your concern, but what happens here, 
Ms. Ewing, is, we are public servants; we have to do it with the 
taxpayers, and when a parent isn’t responsible for the child and 
the taxpayer ends up paying for that child — and this is one of the 
facets of this many-faceted problem, of course. 

If we could deal with what I would love to deal with, and I think 
we have to spend even more time with it — avoidance of pregnsmcy 
and those kinds of things in welfare reform, of course we have to. 
But in this particular situation, we have parents that do walk 
away, do not take the responsibilities; and the child ends up in pov- 
erty and, therefore, the problems proceed on from there, so this is 
just — ^this little nut is about as hard as you could find to crack. I 
agree we should do a lot of other things, but we are trying to re- 
solve this one, and a lot of us have worked on it and we know it 
is not easy. 

Ms. Campbell. Could I make a comment? 

The Congress a few years ago created the U.S. Commission on 
Child and Family Welfare; it has been already alluded to regarding 
Mr. Harrington — and I am on the Commission, as well, and the 
very first order of business that we are looking at is custody and 
visitation policies. So I would hope very much that the Congress 
would wait to address these issues until the Commission has re- 
ported, because I think that is what we were charged to do, among 
other things, and hope that we can bring some useful information 
to bear on this issue which, I agree, is a very important issue. 

Mrs. Kennelly. To add to that, you cannot blame an individual 
for not wanting to pay child support if, in fact, he is being denied 
visitation; and that has been a problem all along. It is — the bottom 
line is the child, the one that ends up suffering even though the 
parent — because the parents can’t get along. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Yes. I can’t see the name tags. 

Ms. Ebb, could you explain to me what you feel the proper role 
is for the Federal versus the State in this area. I am sorry I wasn’t 
here for your testimony earlier. 

Ms. Ebb. I think there is a threshold question of whether you are 
considering changing the basic structure of the system. To the ex- 
tent that there is openness to that, I think we can make some ex- 
traordinary improvements in interstate collection and enforcement 
if we move enforcement to the Federal role, leaving paternity es- 
tablishment and establishment of the original order up to the 
States. Those are sort of people-intensive activities that thej teally 
are best equipped to perform. 
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If we don’t move to that kind of enhanced Federal role in terms 
of collection and enforcement, it is important to, I think, retain the 
current system of Federal-State partnership, to build up Federal 
supports where we can for States — ^for example, by creating a na- 
tional new-hire requirement coordinated by the Federal Govern- 
ment — and to buildf up State capacity by increasing resources; by 
requiring that all States have in place state-of-the-art techniques 
pioneered by some States; and by enhancing the tools they have for 
things like establishing paternity. 

I think one thing that would be a matter of serious concern 
would be to look at privatization as an alternative to the current 
system. Certainly what we have now in our system is the ability 
to contract with private providers where they can do what is being 
done by a State agency better, more efficiently or more cheaply; 
and that is important to look at everywhere where it is possible 
that they could do it better. 

What I think would be harmful would be to abdicate the State’s 
basic responsibility to oversee the overall system. 

Mr. Ensign. You mentioned the technology that some States 
have and requiring it for all States. We just passed the unfunded 
mandates bill. We are looking at a Federal deficit and where new 
moneys are few and far between. 

Where would you propose or from what programs would we take 
the money to do as you suggest, because the Federal Government 
would have to pay for those programs? 

Ms. Ebb. Well, first, I think that this is not really an unfunded 
mandate since Federal matching funds are available. But, second, 
I tbink that many of the provisions that we are urging that Con- 
gress adopt are, in the long nm, cost saving. 

Mr. Ensign. Except we look at static scoring; we don’t look at dy- 
namic scoring. 

The other thing, if we require the States to do something, even 
if we are matching those funds, we are still requiring them to do 
that as an unfunded mandate if we tell them. Even if you are only 
paying half, that is still an unfunded mandate. 

Ms. Ebb. To the extent that this falls within the definition of an 
unfunded mandate, I think this is certainly one area where it is 
important to look at that and to say, here the investment pays 
off — it pays off in terms of recoveries for the government ulti- 
mately, because we are holding parents responsible; it pays off for 
children — and this is a place where investing in children provides 
outcomes that we all think are important. 

Mr. Ensign. I agree with that. I am just pointing out some of the 
complexities in static versus dynamic scoring. Under the current 
rules, we are not allowed to look at dynamic scoring. This is a good 
point, that that sometimes does make sense. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Campbell. Could I respond just to that question? I think it 
is going to be interesting to get some costing out of the various 
bills, particularly section by section, and — for example, I am not 
sure if you were here when I testified either, but the modification 
scheme that is in the Congresswomen’s bill we think really is a 
simpler and less costly scheme than is in the current bill, so that 
the administrative cost should go down at the same time as the re- 
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wards reaped from modifying awards go up, so that hopefully, if 
you can keep it in the same 5-year period, there may be — and I 
think there are in some of the bills — some measures that will save 
costs as well. 

Ms. Jensen. I would like to comment, too, the bill that I believe 
is the most cost efficient is the Hyde-Woolsey bill; and the reason 
for that is the Congressional Budget Office already has done some 
estimates that it would cost about $1 billion to put the national 
system in place in the IRS, but that it will recoup about $600 mil- 
lion in AFDC. 

Then to pay for the other $400 million to put the system in place, 
if we take that from what we currently give the States, so instead 
of giving the States $1.9 billion we give them $1.5 billion. We put 
the new national system in place, we haven’t spent any money, and 
we have provided the States $1.5 billion, which is almost as much 
money is they have to do one-half of the work, which is establish- 
ment of the orders and establishment of the paternity and having 
the IRS do the enforcement so that system is very cost effective. 
Certainly I would appreciate your looking at it very closely. 

Mr. Ensign. Tha^ you. 

Mr. CoLUNS. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry that I am 
late — and to the panel and other guests — ^but I couldn’t get out of 
New York City earlier. 

Mr. Steinbergs part four of your testimony, you seem to imply 
that fatherless nomes, other single-parent homes are responsible 
for 90 percent of homeless and runaway children, 85 percent of 
youth in jail, 75 percent of drug abusers, 71 percent of all high 
school dropouts, 71 percent of teenage pregnancies, suicide, chnd 
abuse, low grades, likely to expel and to live in poverty. 

Mr. Steinberg. Yes, sir. I am glad you called those figures to our 
attention. That is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. Would you find it inconsistent to say that poverty 
has caused more inadequate housing, less health care, more over- 
crowded schools, substandard education, lower grades, higher high 
school dropouts, lesser expectation, more drug wuse, more teenage 
pregnancy, more crime, more violence, and more fatherless homes? 

Mr. Steinberg. Are you asking, would I say that is the cause or 
the effect? Because I don’t believe that poverty, in itself, causes 
those things. I do believe that people that are in poverty are the 
end result of those statistics. 

Mr. Rangel. I wouldn’t argue with you, but you don’t mean to 
say that fatherless homes, in and of itself, cause all of the things 
that you mentioned? 

Mr. Steinberg. We can’t deny the correlation. We are not saying 
that just because a father is not present, this is happening. Of 
course, there is no reflection on a mother being a bad parent; it’s 
just a fact. 

Mr. Rangel. Then you can’t deny the correlation between pov- 
erty causing this action, including kids having kids because they 
have low self-esteem, no expectations, and not even thinking about 
getting married because in most of these situations there is no eli- 
gible person to marry in the first place. 
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Mr. Steinberg. I don’t think anyone would argue those facts, 
and I don’t think anyone would argue the fact that a father is im- 
portant in a child’s life; and I guess the point I am trying to make 
is that two parents are important in a child’s life. 

Mr. Rangel. I will not challenge that, I encourage that. But you 
would be encouraging more two-parent families if you dealt with 
the problems of poverty, education, dropouts, and the opportunity 
for employment, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Steinberg. I think it is good to tie all of these things to- 
gether. 

Mr. Rangel. I don’t mean good. I am saying, if you really wanted 
more marriages and more fathers in the home, more people work- 
ing, you need those things to make a good family unit. 

Mr. Steinberg. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rangel. More images where a child can say, I cannot get in- 
volved in this because I want to get married — and I assume that 
means, someone that is not into drugs, someone that is not with 
AIDS, someone that is not in jail — I want to get married to some- 
one who is working. If they don’t exist and there is nothing to lose, 
then we have to tackle both of those problems at the same time 
with the same figure, wouldn’t you agree? 

Mr. Steinberg. Yes, sir. As others have pointed out, we are not 
just talking about a problem of divorce here. 

About a third of the children bom today are bom out of wedlock, 
and these statistics also relate to them as well. We just emphasize 
the importance of the next endangered species — ^the American fa- 
ther. 

Mr. Rangel. The way you put this, one could say that all the 
kids in jail started off drinking milk, and no one could deny that 
either. But we want to say that you have got to go after both of 
these things. 

Mr. Steinberg. That is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. There is an inference in the attached testimony 
that welfare is responsible for most poverty. You don’t associate 
yourself with this Lift Every Voice? 

Mr. Steinberg, One of the provisions in the welfare reform ini- 
tiative of the State of Virginia was to the fatherhood initiative, to 
increase fathers’ participation; and the Commission in Virginia 
there recognized the benefits of fatherhood and the fact that if fa- 
thers were brought into the lives of the children that not only 
would this help the children, but this would save the State money. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, it says the welfare system has actually served 
to perpetuate poverty among many recipients by creating perverse 
disincentives for employment. That is just something that they just 
threw in there, right? I mean, you wouldn’t want to have to staple 
your integrity to that, would you? 

Mr. Steinberg. I didn’t say I agreed with everything in the Com- 
mission’s report. 

Mr. Rangel. That is all. Thank you so much. 

'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Collins. 'Thank you, sir. 

I just want to ask a you couple of questions. 
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Ms. Jensen and Ms. Campbell pretty well gave their views on 
privatization. What about the other three? Would each of you have 
a quick comment on privatization of collection of funds? 

Ms. Ewing. Congressman Collins, I guess on that point I think 
it is worthwhile trying privatization. I am for less government and 
more privatization or a lot of areas that the government is cur- 
rently working — ^you are handling. 

But then again going back to my viewpoints, I think we can’t just 
look at that in a vacuum. There are a lot of things we have to work 
on to improve the whole system. 

Mr. CoLUNS. Ms. Ebb. 

Ms. Ebb. There are areas where privatization can be helpful. For 
example. New York State, in creating a central collection and dis- 
tribution system, looked at bringing in a private entity that had ex- 
perience with payroll and where its expertise could do the function 
more efficiently and more cheaply than a government entity. That 
made sense, and when you look at that faction in that State, it 
was appropriate to do it so long as the State kept control of the 
overall system. 

It may make sense in some very dysfunctional State child sup- 
port systems to bring in agencies to run particular counties. Or it 
may make sense to use private collection agencies to go after back 
support on a contingency basis in those cases where the State 
agency has written them off as uncollectible and it doesn’t make 
sense to spend scarce State resources on those cases which would 
otherwise be sort of dead letter cases. 

So in those areas, it does make sense for States to experiment, 
to see if it works, and where they actually have authority under 
current law to do so. What is troubling is where what you have is 
essentially a law enforcement function and you think about having 
the State abdicate its responsibility for providing those services, re- 
lying instead on a private market to provide services in cases 
where the rewards will not be great enough to attract private in- 
dustry and where you really can’t say to a child or to a custodial 
parent, we promise that this privately operated system will pay off 
for you. 

So it is important to have the State retain responsibility for the 
basic function and to look at where it is appropriate to bring in pri- 
vate help. 

Mr. CoLUNS. Do you have an opinion on that, Mr. Steinberg? 

Mr. Steinberg. Yes, sir. I am on the Child Support Enforcement 
Advisory Committee for the Division of Child Support Enforcement 
in Virginia; and, yes, sir, they have tried privatization in certain 
areas of the State. I agree with other speakers, it does work, espe- 
cially in cases where it is difficult to find the payer. 

One of the complaints I get — I do counsel custodial parents, and 
the bottleneck of paperwork that goes on within the government 
system — ^in some cases, they get paid 3 months late, or in some 
cases, they just throw up their hands in frustration and say, I don’t 
want to go through that system anymore, and I will try it on the 
outside. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Steinberg, you are here as a speaker on behalf 
of American fathers, and in your statistics, do ^ou have anything 
that — do you have any numbers that would indicate how many fa- 
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thers who are not — who are noncustodial, but would like to be, or 
could afford to be and would actually qualify to be? 

Mr. Steinberg. No, sir, I don’t nave exact numbers. I can tell 
you that the present system discourages a father from even trying. 
Most fathers that have hired a lawyer, the first thing they tell 
them to do is to forget it, sign here, get on with your life, have an- 
other baby, forget your other child. the system does not encour- 
age a father to participate in a child’s life. 

Furthermore, if you ever tiy, you might wind up in court from 
1 to 3 years and spend over $100,000 to find out, hey, I don’t have 
any more than I started with and probably even less. 

So the system itself sets up roadblocks and does not encourage 
a father to participate in a child’s life. So I believe if the system 
were turned around — and I have said before, the courts should stay 
out of our lives. 

Absent abuse, negligent, willful dissertation, some criminal act, 
refusal to support, really, we should fall back on the Constitution; 
and the First Amendment provides that courts should not get in- 
volved in our lives, but if courts do, why don’t they order 5ie fa- 
thers see their children and take responsibility for raising them in- 
stead of telling them they can’t? Why do they do that? 

So mv answer is simplistic, but get parents, both parents, re- 
sponsible for raising those children. 

Mr. Collins. Well, again, we want to thank each of you for tak- 
ing your time and testi^ng today before a panel of the subcommit- 
tee. It has been a very informative afternoon, one where I have en- 
joyed listening to the testimony, and I know my colleagues have 
also. Be careful and have a good day. 

We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:53 p.m., the hearing was ac^joumed.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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POSITION PAPER 
on 

FEDERAL CHILD SUPPORT ISSUES 

by the 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MATRIMONIAL LAWYERS 

The following rqtresents the position of the American Academy of Matrimonial as a 
result of review of pending federal legislation relating to child support issues. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COMPREHENSIVE FEDERAL LEfilSLATlON 

Our belief is that the federal government has a legitimate interest in ensuring basic legal 
rights for parents and children, including the right to be supported and the right to parent your 
children. We believe, however, that, whenever possible, the states should be allowed to refine 
the law to meet their own state’s needs. 

The Academy has already extensively analyzed the pending federal legislation relating 
to child support. A summary of those provisions we support for inclusion in a comprehensive 
federal proposal follows. For our specific position on these issues, please refer to our briefing 
book entitled 'Comments and Analysis of Selected 1993 Federal Legislative Proposals Relating 
to Child Support." 

A. Expand use of federal locator system. 

(1) Include information for puiposes of enforcing visitation as well as support. 
Proper safeguards should include privacy protection and protection for 
abused parents or children. 

(2) Increase access to armed forces personnel information through the locate 
system. 

(3) Allow access by private attorneys and pro se litigants. 

B. Expand and make uniform the child support order registry. 

(1) Allow all private parties to register. 

(2) Use a uniform abstract of judgment. 

(3) Include the respective findings of income of the parties whenever support 
is established or modified. 
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(4) Increase use of direct wage withholding. 

(5) Eliminate need for 'change in circumstances* when application of the 
guidelines results in a material change in the last support order. 

(6) Include in orders that the parties have a duty to notify the other party and 
the court as to any changes of address and that failure to do so could 
result in an adverse judgment being entered in reliance on the last most 
recent address contained in the court records. 

(7) Place in court order that release of the information is prohibited from the 
child support data base where abuse or safety is an issue. 

(8) Include notice to the parties that child support records should be 
maintained in accordance with the deadlines contained in the statute of 
limitations. 

C. Establish quantifiable maximum turnaround times for furnishing information and 

responding to requests. 

D. Exnand data base. 

(1) Include capias or bench warrant information. 

(2) Include public record information. 

(3) Establish proper safeguards to protect privacy. 

E. Expand/improve processes. 

(1) Require adoption by the states of UIFSA (within constitutional parameters) 
without material change (see (2) below) 

(2) Establish uniform national rules as to the proper forum state for 
establishment and modification jurisdiction which are consistent with the 
constitutional limits set forth in Kulko v. Superior Court . 436 U.S. 84 
(1978) 

(3) Require states to serve out-of-state process with the same priority and 
procedures used for in-state. 

(4) Establish guidelines for service of process on federal employees and 
members of the armed forces. 
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(5) Create a presumption of address for future proceedings including 
enforcement and modification. 

(6) Clarify that intra.state jurisdiction is child based. 

(7) Provide for the use of a national subpoena duces tecum. 

(8) Establish the priority of child support payments over federal debts. 

(9) Increase coordination of information exchange between states, the on-line 
computerization to permit quicker access to wage and locate information 
on a national level by state agencies, private attorney and pro se parties 
to protect individual privacy. Establish standards for the input of 
information. 

F. Expand the definition of child support. 

(1) Include temporary child support orders in the definition of “final order." 

(2) Include payments for or provisions for medical and health care expenses 

not covered by health insurance, whether current or in arrears. 

(3) Extend child support for high school students until age 20. 

(4) Change the statute of limitations on child support arrearage to the 

attainment of age 21 or 10 years from the date such support was due, 
whichever occurs later. 

G. Expand enforcement. 

(1) Establish models for the effective utilization of existing and proposed 
collection procedures. 

(2) Require states to adopt occupational licensing restrictions, requiring due 
process standards and judicial decision making authority. 

(3) Amend the PKPA to establish federal court jurisdiction over conflicting 
state court orders on child support and custody to expeditiously and more 
efficiently resolve which state has jurisdiction. 

(4) Attach retirement benefits with proper safeguards. 

(5) Attach bank accounts with proper safeguards. 
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H. Bankruptcy protections. 

(1) Liberalize procedures for filing support debt claims in bankruptcy court. 

(2) Eliminate the automatic stay as to paternity determinations, divorce 
actions, support establishment or modification and support collection 
actions. 


(3) Expand the exception of discharge to include property division orders in 
addition to alimony, maintenance or support of a child or spouse. 

I. Add it ional is sue}. 

(1) Establish an Office of Child Support Enforcement. 

(2) Continue and expand federal incentive payments to promote prompt and 
efficient transitions required by the enactment of new laws. 

If further information or details are desired, please contact the American Academy of 
Matrimonial Lawyers at 
(312) 263-6477. 


Michael Albano, President 
American Academy of Matrimonial Lawyers 
3 1 1 W. Kansas Avenue 
Independence MO 64050 

Child Support Sub-Committee, AAML Legislation Committee: 


Lawrence D. Diehl 
Attorney at Law 
320 East Broadway 
PO Box 1320 
Hopewell VA 23860 

Marion F. Dobbs 
Attorney at Law 
500 Fifth Avenue. Suite 5530 
New York NY 10110 


Catherine Holland Petersen 
Petersen Associates, Inc. 

PO Box 1243 
Norman OK 73070 

Harry L. Tindall 
Tindall & Foster, P.C. 
Attorneys at Law 
2800 Texas Commerce Tower 
Houston TX 77002-3094 


Linda Lea M. Viken Ian C. McLachlan 

Viken, Viken, Pechota, Leach & Dewell 185 Asylum Street 

1617 Sheridan Lake Road City Place One, 36th Floor 

Rapid City SD 57702 Hartford CT 06103 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT D. EVANS 
ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chaiiman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

The American Bar Association appreciates the opportunity to 
submit its views to you on child support enforcement and welfare 
reform. The ABA is a national organization composed of 370,000 
attorneys. I am Robert D. Evans, Director of the ABA 
Governmental Affairs Office in Washington, D.C. . 

The subject of welfare reform is one that is very important to 
our society and to our members, as citizens and as members of the 
legal profession. As lawyers, we work on everyday problems 
affecting families and children on public assistance. 
Traditionally, in areas where federal or state government has 
provided basic assistance, in housing, food, medical care, and 
general assistance, the Association has focused on concerns for a 
fair and just system in decision-making regarding eligibility and 
access to those assistance programs. We share many of your 
concerns and goals for a welfare system that strengthens families 
and assists persons to obtain work and achieve long-term self- 
sufficiency. 

The ABA strongly supports the strengthening of child support 
enforcement, a key part of legislative proposals before the 
Subcommittee. We have very serious concerns about proposed 
limitations on eligibility for welfare assistance, however. The 
Association has been concerned in recent years, as states and the 
federal government seek to reform these progr^uns, that new 
policies do not seek to cut off adults and children arbitrarily, 
without regard to their needs, and thereby deepen the level and 
problem of poverty in our society. We also have grave concerns 
that proposed limitations will result in increasing out-of-home 
placement of poor children, a result that we believe no one 
desires, and that these placements will place serious additional 
strains on the child abuse and neglect system, including the 
courts . 

CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT: 

The ABA recognizes the central role of parents' obligation to 
provide support to their children. This responsibility is basic 
to a responsible society. The facts of our failure to adequately 
enforce this obligation are well know to the Subcommittee and to 
the Congress. Whether as part of welfare reform or as separate 
legislation, we believe it is time for Congress to enact reforms 
that require this responsibility to be fulfilled. 

The ABA supports in large measure the enactment into law of the 
recommendations of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child 
Support, created by Congress in the Family support Act of 1988. 
The Association has worked closely with the former Commission and 
with leaders in Congress on these recommendations. Margaret 
Campbell Haynes of the ABA Center on Children and the served as 
the chair of that Commission, and leaders of the Association's 
Section of Family Law have made a major contribution to them. 

Many of these reforms are contained in the Child Support 
Responsibility Act of 1995, H.R.785, legislation we strongly 
support, Introduced February 1, 1995 by Representative Nancy 
Johnson. 

The ABA urges Congress to pass legislation and to give priority 
to the following recommendations of the interstate Commission: 

1 ) Ensure uniform laws and procedures in interstate cases by 
mandating that states and territories enact verbatim the Uniform 
Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA) , effective on a specific 
date. One of the most crucial changes within UIFSA is the 
elimination of multiple, valid support orders that currently 
exist under the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. 
Multiple orders lead to terrible confusion regarding the 
calculation of support arrears. Under UIFSA, there will only be 
one valid support order governing the parties at any point in 
time; 
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2) Amend the IRS W-4 form for reporting exemption claims to 
require new employees to report child support obligations and 
payment through withholding, in order to expedite the location of 
obligors and enforcement through income withholding; 

3) Require employers to honor income withholding 
orders/notices issued by any state or territory; 

4) Establish a national computer network for the exchange of 
information related to the establishment, enforcement and 
modification of support orders, and for the enforcement of 
visitation and custody orders; 

5) Establish minimum staffing standards for child support 
agencies (IV-D agencies) . 

6) Provide training to child support caseworkers, court 
administrators, private and public attorneys, and judges involved 
in support cases; 

7) Require states and territories to have laws and procedures 
for civil voluntary parentage acknowledgment; (The largest 
barrier for obtaining support orders for nonmarital children is 
that paternity must first be established. Further steps must be 
taken to encourage fathers to take responsibility for their 
children. } 

8) Ensure that children receive adequate health care coverage 
by mandating that the insurance industry cooperate to provide 
coverage for all eligible children, regardless of their residence 
or the mar i cal status of their parents; 

9) Extend the availability of establishment and enforcement 
remedies currently only available to IV-D cases (handled by state 
and territory child support agencies) to cases brought by private 
attorneys on behalf of custodial parents and to pro se parties; 

10) Conduct a study to determine the reasons for nonpayment 
of support; and 

11) Strengthen enforcement remedies against the 
self-employed. 

We would note that H.R.785 contains a provision to clarify that 
UIFSA criteria for determining full faith and credit for child 
support orders should be followed in states having adopted UIFSA. 
Under an amendment to 28 USC $ 1738A enacted last year, a 
conflict was unintentionally created with UIFSA provisions on 
full faith and credit. A technical amendment provision on this 
issue should be part of any legislation that moves forward this 
year. 

Through these steps, we believe that greater uniformity within 
the child support system and improved parent accessibility can 
and should occur through reforms at the state level. The ABA 
opposes the federalization of child support establishment, 
modification or enforcement, and supports strengthening 
establishment, modification and enforcement remedies through 
reform of the present state-based system. 

There is an active debate now about whether child support 
services would be improved by "federalizing" the system, i.e., 
removing establishment, modification and enforcement responsi- 
bilities from state courts and administrative agencies and 
placing such activities within the responsibilities of the Social 
Security Administration and the Internal Revenue Service. 

In addition, the ABA has concerns that a federal child support 
enforcement system would result in: 

1) Decreased accessibility to custodial parents regarding 
location of child support services since IRS and SSA offices are 
not in as many locales as child support agencies and state trial 
courts ; 

2) Decreased client service; 

3) Greater difficulty in tracking down the correct obligee 
for disbursement of payments with limited identifying 
information (particularly in light of the fact that there are 
potentially at least 11 million child support orders with 
payments due weekly, bimonthly or monthly); 
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4) Potentially greater enphasis placed on AFDC cases and 
recoupment of public expenditures than on parentage establishment 
and non-AFDC cases; 

5) Dividing family lav litigation between state and federal 
forums, with spousal support, property distribution, and custody 
being litigated at the state level, creating a significant 
increase in cost and multiplying the possibility of error; 

6) The loss of innovation at the state level; and 

7) Tremendous added costs. For example, when the 
Massachusetts Department of Revenue consolidated support 
collection and disbursement functions, it cost the state $111 per 
case and it took more than four years to complete the process. 

The cost of transferring cases from states to the federal 
government, plus the cost of federal salaries, could run into 
billions of dollars. 

Rather than pay the massive cost for a federal system that would 
mostly duplicate the current system, the ABA recommends that 
Congress require greater uniformity of the best state laws and 
practices within the child support system. 

PROPOSED LIMITATIONS ON AFDC ASSISTANCE: 

In 1992, the ABA addressed a series of limitations on welfare 
programs that, at that time, were proposed by various state 
legislatures. After studying the issue, the Association adopted 
policy: 

^Urging that welfare programs be funded at a level required 
to meet the need for the basic essentials of life; 

AResolving that reductions should not occur unless justified 
by careful study and analysis with full regard for their short 
and long term impact on individuals and budgets, and their 
compliance with state and federal constitutions; 

^Opposing linking public assistance for needy persons to 
requirements which infringe on the right to privacy and on other 
individual freedoms, such as the right to travel. 

Basic Necessities of Life. The ABA supports welfare funding that 
provides for the basic necessities of life. We are deeply 
concerned about the impact of key provisions in the proposed 
Personal Responsibility Act of 199S, H.R.4, and other proposals, 
which many experts believe, if implemented, will sever from 
welfare assistance "substantially more than half of the children" 
who would be eligible for aid under the current program. (Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities, p. 62). 

As noted in the previous discussion of child support enforcement 
improvements, the ABA strongly supports requirements that states 
do a better job in addressing parentage determination. These 
steps should include a requirement that the presumption of 
parentage created by a paternity acknowledgment becomes a 
conclusive adjudication of parentage, with res judicata effect, 
if there is no challenge within a limited time frame, and other 
steps to encourage and facilitate establishment of paternity. 
However, it is important that Congressional members understand 
fully that paternity establishment is a legal proceeding. While 
it is important and appropriate that mothers seeking AFDC be 
required to provide information to child support agencies about 
the alleged father, the provision of AFDC should not be dependent 
on a determination of parentage. A mother and child should not 
be punished because the alleged father cannot be located Cor 
service of process, or because the state agency has not made due 
diligence to establish paternity. 

Proposed denial of eligibility based on parentage would affect 
the 2.8 million children currently receiving AFDC (29% of all 
children receiving AFDC) whose paternity has not been 
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established. A further 850,000 children born by 1998 to mothers 
who were on welfare when the child was conceived would be 
excluded from eligibility under the proposed "additional 
children" exclusion. 

The proposed legislation would also limit eligibility for AFDC to 
a cumulative time period, a total of five years and permit states 
to limit eligibility to two years. The Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities estimates at least 2.4 million families now 
receiving AFDC would become ineligible. 

A total of in between five and six million children would be 
denied aid - and presumably without access to health care - once 
these steps were fully implemented. Additionally, under these 
proposals, families - even those without any income at all - are 
not be guaranteed nutrition assistance. Thus, it is conceivable 
that significant numbers of children and their parents would be 
without income and food stamps or access to other food resources 
such as school lunches or the WIC (Women, Infants and Children) 
feeding program. 

In sum, it is possible that 2.5 million families would be without 
food and the resources needed to obtain shelter and other basic 
necessities. We urge those providing leadership on welfare 
reform in the Congress to maintain assistance programs that 
provide the basic necessities of life to poor children regardless 
of the parentage of their children or their parent's AFDC status 
at the time of birth. 

Constitutional infringements 

Perhaps, more seriously, certain proposed requirements violate 
Constitutional rights of children. The proposal to deny AFDC 
throughout childhood to a child born out of wedlock before the 
mother's 18th birthday or to a child born within ten months of 
the mother's receipt of AFDC, threaten total and permanent denial 
of needs-based cash assistance to millions of poor children. We 
believe this is contrary to the values our society places upon 
maintaining family life for children if at all possible, if 
adopted, these measures only will force poor children deeper into 
poverty, creating more serious problems for our governments and 
our communities such as crime, foster care, illness and adults 
who are incapable of work. 

Child exclusions raise serious constitutional concerns. They 
irrationally penalize poor children for their parents' behavior. 
See Plvler v. Doe . 457 U.S. 202, 220 (1982) ("legislation 
directing the onus of a parent's misconduct against his children 
does not comport with fundamental conceptions of justice"). The 
fundamental right of procreation f Zablocki v. Redhail . 434 U.S. 
374 (1978)) and equal protection of the laws are implicated in 
the proposals denying AFDC benefits to children conceived or born 
while their families are receiving benefits. Equal protection is 
implicated when the state classifies children on the basis of 
circumstances of their birth or the state's own failure to 
process paternity determinations. 

Careful Study and Analysis 

The proposed Personal Responsibility Act would radically revise 
welfare programs on which low-income individuals and families 
depend. These changes are not the result of pilots incubated at 
the state level, nor do they reflect ongoing variations in 
welfare program administration that some states have implemented. 
Instead, they are brand new provisions, completely untested, 
bringing with them vast and potentially tragic consequences for 
poor adults and children and new burdens for state 
administrators. This gamble is not justified at this time. 

Block Grants 

The PRA eliminates the entitlement status of most major low- 
income benefit programs, including Supplemental Security Income 
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for the elderly and disabled poor, parents and children under the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children program, and food stamps 
and other nutrition programs. This undercuts the ability of such 
programs to rise and fall in relation to the need of low-income 
people for food and income assistance during times of economic 
downturns, it would also turn over to the states 
responsibilities for implementation and monitoring without 
guarantying or requiring that they provide the same degree of due 
process protections that are currently afforded recipients. 

Entitlement programs are designed to provide basic subsistence 
needs and to be responsive to conditions in the national economy, 
such as increases in unemployment during economic downturns. 

Under a proposed capped block grant, states will inevitably fall 
short during those times and not be able to respond to the most 
basic needs of families and children for food, shelter and 
subsistence. We believe this level of inequity would be 
intolerable to our society. 

The ABA believes that the idea of including child welfare 
services. Including those going to foster care, is one that 
cannot be justified in terms of recent history. Approximately 
twenty (20) states currently have all or major portions of their 
child welfare services under court order or in litigation, in 
almost all cases due to failure to protect children from harm 
under mimimal standards. We believe that the federal obligation 
to set and enforce national standards for children in the child 
abuse and neglect and foster care populations is one that cannot 
be delegated to the states, and such a delegation is counter to 
our recent history. 

New Demands Upon the Justice. System. 

From Proposed Welfare Reform 

H.R. 4, the Personal Responsibility Act, proposed elimination of 
welfare benefits for young unwed mothers and their children will 
also, we believe, place expensive and heavy new burdens on state 
justice systems. 

These effects are of direct interest to the American Bar 
Association and its membership. The ABA has long supported 
policies to improve the foster care system, including the courts' 
handling of foster care cases. ABA goals include minimizing 
institutional care for children, through such measures as 
mandated case reviews and encouraging states to provide families 
with services to prevent out-of-home placements. 

If federally funded welfare benefits are terminated for large 
numbers of children who are currently eligible, many new state 
supervised out-of-home placements will be needed for these 
children.' Additional children may be voluntarily placed in 
state care by unwed mothers unable to obtain state aid; dire 
financial circumstances may cause additional parents to abandon, 
leave unattended, or neglect their children. 

When more children enter out-of home care, legal proceedings are 
required. When children enter state funded care, the matter must 
be brought before the state juvenile or family court. The law 
requires this to help assure that placement is necessary, that 
the child receives proper care, and that the child won't drift in 


' S 1 08 of the Family Responsibility Act woi^d create a r>ew program of grants to states, 
to help them to cope with the additional chiidien unable to remain home. It would create a 
new Title IV-C of the Social Security Act, that would, among other things, provide grant 
funds to "establish and operate orpharteges" ar>d "to establish and operate closely 
supervised residential group homes for unwed mothers." 
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State care too long before being placed with a permanent family. 

When a child is removed from home, the court's involvement is 
continuous and intensive. After approving the child's placement, 
the court must periodically review the case, and decide upon a 
permanent placement for the child before too much time has 
passed. Further, child welfare agencies need legal assistance in 
the court proceedings, parents typically need court appointed 
attorneys to represent them, and guardians ad litem are appointed 
for the children. 

If a child must be placed because of parental impoverishment, 
court involvement is likely to last particularly long. One 
reason for this is the relative difficulty of terminating 
parental rights. State laws defining when parental rights may be 
terminated typically require a history of parental abuse or 
neglect and a likelihood of future abuse or neglect should a 
child be returned home. These factors usually are not present 
when impoverished children are placed in state care. 

The justice system is particularly ill prepared to handle such an 
increase in cases because of recent sharp increases in the 
demands upon juvenile and family courts. In fact, such courts 
are already in a state of crisis in their handling of abuse, 
neglect, and foster care cases. 

If large numbers of additional children are to enter state care 
due to parental impoverishment as the result of terminated state 
benefits, many new judges, courtrooms, and attorneys will need to 
be provided to handle these cases. State legislatures and court 
systems will need to plan for this influjc, and there are no 
federal programs that would provide them with these increased 
personnel costs. 

How th« J ustice System Would Respond If Children Were Placed Into 
Fa gt gr-CflC9 Eawil^ Hipw^cisimeiit 

In some cases, courts would be unable to protect children 
endangered due to parental impoverishment. Poverty per se is not 
a legal basis for involuntary removal of a child from home. Most 
state lavs authorize forced state intervention only when parents 
have deliberately failed to provide food, clothing, and shelter 
although they have the financial means to do so. In other words, 
forcible child protective intervention by the state can't be 
based solely on economic circumstances. This is because it has 
been assumed, up to now, that there would be a "safety net" to 
protect impoverished children. Some state laws, however, do 
allow state intervention whenever a child is endnngered. 

Of course, where children are placed due to parental 
impoverishment, parents may also have abused or neglected their 
children. A parent lacking money for food, shelter, or child 
care may, in a state of desperation, allow the child to be 
unattended or may even abuse the child. For example, if a parent 
leaves a child in dangerously cold or harsh conditions, where 
safe shelter facilities are available, this legally may 
constitute child neglect and provide a basis for forced state 
intervention . 

Finally, even if a state does not forcibly intervene, an 
impoverished parent may (and thousands each year already do) 
approach the local public child welfare agency and seek to 
voluntarily place their child or children in foster care. When 
this occurs, judicial action is required by law, either 
immediately or after the child has remained in foster care for a 
specified time. 

After a child's entry into foster care due to impoverishment, the 
child must remain in agency supervised foster care unless the 
parent has chosen to voluntarily relinquish all parental rights 
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or unless the most extreme abuse or neglect is involved. In the 
great majority of cases, the court will authorize a plan for 
family rehabilitation. This plan must be in writing. It will 
require services to be provided to the family to correct whatever 
conditions required the placement of the child. The court and 
responsible agency then will periodically review the case and the 
progress in implementing the plan. 

After the child has been in out-of-home care for a prolonged 
period (such as 18 months) and is still not ready to go home, 
courts and agencies are legally required to consider alternative 
permanent placements. Examples of permanent placements are 
adoption, guardianship by a relative, or, in exceptional cases, 
planned permanent foster care with a specific foster family. 

This long-term planning will be complicated if a child's 
placement is due primarily to poverty rather than abuse or 
neglect. Termination of parental rights or permanent loss of 
parental custody may not be possible if the sole basis for the 
placement is parental impoverishment and parents have not 
abandoned their children, since the placement (i.e., by 
demonstrating no interest in them) . State laws clearly do not 
recognize persistent parental impoverishment as a basis for the 
termination of parental rights. Thus, unless parent are able to 
emerge from their condition of poverty, under current law, 
children may be forced to remain for years (possibly their entire 
childhoods) in out-of-home care. 

A Current Initiative to Help Courts PerCorm Better in Child Abuse 
and Neglect Cases 

The recently enacted Family Preservation and Support Act provides 
small grants to state court systems, intended to help improve 
their performance in abuse, neglect, and foster care cases. 

Partly because of recent sharp increases in the numbers of abuse 
and neglect cases, state court systems around the country have 
become overwhelmed by growing demands in child abuse and neglect 
cases. Not only are more cases brought before the courts, but, 
because of the recent emphasis on achieving permanency for foster 
children, each case now involves more hearings, and more issues 
to be resolved by the court. 

The recent federal grants program is designed to help courts to 
reorganize and respond more effectively to handle cases involving 
abused and neglected children. If a large number of additional 
children enter the system due to family impoverishment, current 
efforts to improve this litigation will be immensely complicated. 

Conclusion 

No one can doubt the vital importance of preventing unwed 
pregnancies of young women. Further, we should not disregard the 
impact of practical incentives in determining behavior leading to 
such pregnancies. However, any such incentives must be narrowly 
tailored to avoid needless hardship and damage to children. Such 
incentives also must be tailored to avoid unintended effects such 
as generating large new numbers of children placed out-of-home 
and overwhelming the states' justice system for abused and 
neglected children. 
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STATEMENT OF BILL HARRINGTON, NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION 

MY NAME IS BILL HARRINGTON AND I AM THE NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION - AN UMBRELLA ORGANIZATION OF 
280 FATHERS RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS FROM ALL OVER AMERICA. OUR 
FIRST MEETING OF NATIONAL FATHERS LEADERS WAS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE IN OCTOBER OF 1993 AND WE ARE NOW AN ESTABUSHED VOICE FOR 
RESPONSIBLE FATHERS AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 

THANK YOU FOR THE INVITATION 

WE THANK THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES FOR THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO GIVE ORAL TESTIMONY. WE FULLY UNDERSTAND THAT 
FATHERS ARE A PART OF THE FAMILY CRISIS IN AMERICA, HOWEVER, IT IS 
OUR POSmON THAT FATHERS ARE A BIGGER PART OF THE SOLUTION. WE 
KNOW THAT CONGRESS IS NOW SENSITIVE TO FATHERS ISSUES AND WE ARE 
PLEASED TO WORK WITH THE WAYS & MEANS COMMITTEE AND ALL 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO IMPROVE THE STATUS OF FATHER\CHILD 
RELAHONSHIPS IN AMERICAN LIFE AND TO SEE A REDUCTION IN PARENTAL 
BREAKUPS AND DISRUPTION OF INTACT FAMILIES. WE KNOW THAT IF 
FATHERS ARE ALLOWED TO RE-ENTER CENTRAL ROLES IN FAMILY LIFE 
THAT CHILDREN WILL BE THE WINNERS, AND THAT IS OUR PRIORITY. 

I WORK IN A LAW OFFICE IN SEATTLE & TACOMA, THE PUGET SOUND AREA 
OF WASHINGTON STATE, WHERE HALF OF OUR WORK IS DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS. WE SEE THESE FAMILY LAW CASES EVERY DAY SO I KNOW 
CHILD SUPPORT ISSUES FIRST HAND FROM MANY PERSPECTIVES. 

MY MOTHER, MY BROTHER, AND TWO OF MY SISTERS LIVE IN THE 8TH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF CONGRESSWOMAN JENNIFER DUNN’S 
WASHINGTON STATE DISTRICT AND BOTH SISTERS HAVE CHILD SUPPORT 
STORIES AND EXPERIENCES. ONE BROTHER-IN-LAW WAS ORDERED TO PAY 
CHILD SUPPORT AFTER 9 YEARS OF NOT KNOWING HE WAS EVEN A 
FATHER, EVEN THOUGH HE AND THE MOTHER WERE BOTH UVING IN THE 
EASTCATE AREA OF BELLEVUE. THIS OTHER MOTHER WRONGFULLY 
DENIED HER DAUGHTER ANY KNOWLEDGE OR PARENTING BY HER 
FATHER, AND YET THIS MOTHER GETS FREE LEGAL SERVICES FROM THE 
STATE, AND THE FATHER IS DESIGNATED THE BAD GUY. 

MY OTHER SISTER IN KENT DOES NOT RECEIVE CHILD SUPPORT FOR HER 
SON, AND HER NEW HUSBAND PAYS FAR TOO MUCH FOR HIS TWO 
CHILDREN, WHOM HE SEES REGULARLY. THIS IS SOCIETY’S IDEA OF A 
GOOD FATHER, A FATHER WHO WOULD WELCOME AN EVEN 50-50 SPLIT ON 
OVERNIGHT RESIDENTIAL TIME AND AN EVEN GREATER ROLE IN THE 
UVES OF HIS CHILDREN. LAST YEAR THIS SISTER AND HER NEW HUSBAND 
HAD TO PAY OVER $1,500 IN ATTORNEY FEES JUST TO GET HIS TWO 
CHILDREN FOR A TRIP TO DISNEYLAND. THE NATURAL MOTHER FOUGHT 
AGAINST IT BECAUSE IT WAS HER "PREFERENCE" TO GO THERE FIRST WITH 
THE KIDS. THE MOTHER USED HER CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENT MONEY TO 
FIGHT AGAINST THE FATHER TAKING THE CHILDREN ON A TRIP. THIS IS 
JUST ONE STORY OUT OF ONE CASE. BUT IT IS REAL AND IT IS WRONG. 

I HA VE SEEN ALL SIDES OF THESE CHILD SUPPORT STORIES, FROM FATHERS 
AND SECOND FAMILY MEMBERS IN PUBLIC MEETINGS AND ALSO FROM 
CLIENTS. ONE GENERAL CONCLUSION IS THAT THE SYSTEM IS GENERALLY 
NOT HELD IN HIGH REGARD. 

ADDITIONALLY, SEVERAL OF OUR LAW OFFICE CLIENTS ARE IN THE 8TH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT FROM REDMOND, BELLEVUE AND KIRKLAND, 
ISSAQUAH, AND DOWN TO RENTON AND KENT, AND ITIS MY HOPE THA'f 
CONGRESSWOMAN JENNIFER DUNN IS HEARING FROM THEM AND THEIR 
SUPPORTING FAMILY MEMBERS. 
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RESPONSIBLE FATHERS 

AMERICA’S LARGE MAJORITY OF RESPONSIBLE FATHERS ARE HERE TODAY 
TO PROVIDE A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON WHAT IT REALLY MEANS TO SUPPORT 
CHILDREN. WE SEEK NON-ECONOMIC VALUE FOR PARENTING TIME WITH 
OUR CHILDREN AS OUR HIGHEST PRIORITY - THE ONGOING DIGNITY OF 
DAY TO DAY DIRECT SHARED PARENTING AS WHAT IS IN THE BEST 
INTEREST OF OUR CHILDREN. WE NEED TO CALL PARENTS AND EXTENDED 
FAMILY MEMBERS TO THEIR HIGHEST CALLING - AS DIRECTLY INVOLVED 
CAREGIVERS AND NOT JUST AS FINANCIAL PROVIDERS. 

FATHERS SUPPORT CHILD SUPPORT 

AMERICA’S RESPONSIBLE FATHERS SUPPORT THE EXISTENCE OF A CHILD 
SUPPORT SYSTEM AND WE ALSO SUPPORT THE EXISTENCE OF AN 
AGGRESSIVE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT SYSTEM. OUR PROBLEM IS 
THE EXISTING SYSTEM IS NOT BASED ON RESPECT FOR DUE PROCESS 
RIGHTS EITHER FOR CHILDREN OR PARENTS. NOR IS THERE AN ACCURATE 
ASSESSMENT OF FAMILY LIFE ECONOMIC NEEDS. WE SEE THE NEED FOR 
ECONOMIC SURVIVAL OF BOTH PARENTS AS A PRIORITY, NOT JUST ONE 
PARENT AND THE CHILDREN. THE UNDERLYING POUCY ASSUMPTION FOR 
OUR EXISTING SYSTEM IS SINGLE MOTHER CUSTODY AND POSITIVE 
CHOICES FOR POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY LIFESTYLES FOR CUSTODIAL 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. WE CLEARLY KNOW DEPENDENCY LIFESTYLES 
FOR CHILDREN ARE PROVABLY HARMFUL TO CHILDREN OVER THE 
COURSE OF THEIR UVES, YETTHE SYSTEM GROWS AND GROWS, AND MORE 
AND MORE CHILDREN ARE IN HARMFUL LIVING ENVIRONMENTS. 

CHILD SUPPORT DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CUSTODIAL FATHERS 

FOR FATHERS WHO ARE SINGLE PARENTHEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS, FATHERS 
RECEIVE CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS IS LESS THAN 10% OF THE CASES. OUT 
OF 1,400,000 FATHER HEADED HOUSEHOLDS ACCORDING TO THE 1990 
CENSUS, CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS ARE ENTERED IN LESS THAN 300,000 
CASES. EVEN WHEN ORDERS ARE ENTERED, THEY ARE USUALLY FOR LESS 
THAN STATE SUPPORT GUIDELINES. AGAIN, EVEN WHEN ENTERED, THESE 
ORDERS ARE NOT MET BY MOTHERS. FATHERS WHO SEEK ASSISTANCE FOR 
ENFORCEMENT ARE ROUTINELY IGNORED. THE SYSTEM DOES NOT WANT 
TO FIND MOTHERS IN CONTEMPT OF COURT FOR NON-PAYMENT NOR DOES 
IT WANT TO PUT MOTHERS IN JAIL FOR NON-PAYMENT. THIS IS A CLEAR 
EXAMPLE OF THE ANTI-FATHER GENDER BIAS OF THE CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT SYSTEM. FATHERS. AND FAMILY MEMBERS OF FATHERS, 
JUST DO NOT SEE UNIFORM ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS. 

POVERTY IS NOT THE PROBLEM 

WE HAVE ALLOWED POVERTY FOR CHILDREN TO BE A POSITIVE CHOICE 
MADE BY MOTHERS ALONE - WITHOUT REGARD TO THE ADVERSE EFFECTS 
OF DEPENDENCY LIFESTYLES UPON THE CHILDREN, AND WE HAVE RAISED 
BUREAUCRATIC SAFETY NETS DESIGNED TO SUPPORT EVERY WOMAN AND 
HER CHILDREN -REGARDLESS OF UFESTYLES OR ECONOMIC WELLBEING - 
AND THEN WE BLAME FATHERS FOR EVERY TRAGEDY. OUR WHOLE 
FAMILY LAW SYSTEM, AND UNDERLYING THEORIES, NEED TO BE RE- 
EXAMINED, AND THEN RE-WRITTEN WITH A PRIORITY OF COMMON SENSE 
AND INTACT TWO PARENT VALUES. 

AMERICA NEEDS A NEW NATIONAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST POVERTY, NOT A 
CONTINUING CAMPAIGN AGAINST FATHER PARENTING. IF CHILDREN ARE 
TO AVOID POVERTY, AS WE SEEM TO BE SAYING, THEN WE NEED TO LOOK 
TO FATHERS, AND FAMILY MEMBERS OF FATHERS, AS TEMPORARY 
CAREGIVERS OF THE CHILDREN AS WE HAVE RECOMMENDED. OUR PLAN 
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FILED LAST AUGUST 16TH WITH THIS SUBCOMMITTEE WILL DO MORE GOOD 
FOR CHILDREN IN THE SHORTEST TIME THAN ANY OTHER PROPOSAL 
OFFERED SO FAR. 

OUR COUNTRY NEEDS CONHDENCE IN OUR SOCIAL SERVICES SYSTEM, AND 
THE TRAGIC REALITY IS THAT WITH OUR TOO EASY DIVORCE SYSTEM, AND 
THE SKYROCKETING SCALE OF CHILDREN BORN TO NEVER-MARRIED 
PARENTS, THAT A MAJOR CHANGE IN ATTITUDE, VALUES, AND POUCY IS 
NEEDED NOW - TO HAVE ANY CHANCE OF RESTORING CONFIDENCE TO 
OUR SOCIAL SERVICES SYSTEM AND REAL HELP FOR NEEDY CHILDREN. 

EASILY 2\3 OF ALL FATHERS WITH CHILDREN ON WELFARE HAVE FULL 
TIME JOBS WITH INCOMES OVER THE POVERTY LEVEL. WE DONT NEED A 
JOBS PROGRAM - INSTEAD WE NEED JUSTICE AND FAIRNESS FOR FATHERS 
AND CHILDREN. MOTHERS NEED HELP WITH IF THESE CHILDREN WERE 
ALLOWED TO LIVE WITH THEIR FATHERS FOR UP TO THREE YEARS ON A 
TEMPORARY BASIS, OUR CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM COULD EASILY SEE A 50% 
CASELOAD REDUCnON. 

$67.000.000.000 TAXDOLLAR SAVINGS WITH FATHERS PROPOSALS 

THE RESULT OF POSITIVE FATHER PARENTING PROPOSALS IS HUGS SAVINGS 
OF COMBINED FEDERAL AND STATE TAXDOUARS. INSTEAD, THESE MONIES 
COULD BE TARGETED TO HELP THE TRULY NEEDY INSTEAD OF 
THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN WHO COULD UVE WITH THEIR FATHERS OR 
FAMILY MEMBERS OF FATHERS. THESE WOULD BE FAMILY UNITS 
REQUIRING NO TAXDOLLAR SUPPORT. 

CHILD SUPPORT ALONE - IS NOT THE SOLUTION 

CHILD SUPPORT IS AN ECONOMIC TRANSFER SYSTEM WITHOUT AN 
ACCURATE NOR A FULLY UNDERSTOOD MISSION, IN WELFARE CASES, EVEN 
WITH FULL PAYMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT ON TIME AND IN FULL, OVER 95% 
OF THE MOTHERS WILL REMAIN ON WEUARE, THE SIMPLE TRUTH IS THAT 
MOTHERS MUST ALSO WORK TO HELP RISE ABOVE THE INCOME FOR THE 
POVERTY LEVEL CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS CANNOT, AND ARE NOT, AN 
ESCAPE FROM POVERTY. 

THE PUBLIC SEEMS TO BEUEVE WE HAVE AN ECONOMIC SUPPORT SYSTEM 
DESIGNED TO SUPPORT CHILDREN - AND WE DO NOT, INSTEAD, AMERICA 
HAS A SYSTEM OF ECONOMIC TRANSFER FROM ONE PARENT TO ANOTHER 
WITHOUT REGARD TO CHILDREN, A SYSTEM THAT EFFECnVELY 
UNDERMINES MARRIAGE AND SUBSIDIZES DIVORCE. IN REALITY WE HAVE 
A CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM THAT UNDERMINES THE FAMILY STABILITY 
MOST NEEDED FOR CHILDREN, -THE INSTTTUTION OF MARRIAGE. WE HAVE 
REPLACED FAMILY VALUES WITH BUREAUCRATIC SOCIAL ENGINEERS, WHO 
THROUGH THE BEST OF INTENT - DO MORE LONG TERM HARM TO 
CHILDREN THROUGH WRONGFUL AND VERY PUNITIVE INTERVENTION 
INTO THE AFFAIRS OF THE FAMILY MEMBERS, ESPECIALLY THE PARENTS. 

WE HAVE THE NOTION THAT ONE FULL TIME WAGE EARNING PARENT CAN 
FINANCIALLY SUPPORT TWO SEPARATE HOUSEHOLDS. THERE IS NO MATH 
FORMULA THAT CAN STRETCH ONE SALARY THAT FAR, YET INNER 
BELTWAY POUCY MAKERS SEEM TO KEEP TRYING, OVER AND OVER, WITH 
LESS AND LESS SUCCESS, AND WE LEARN OVER AND OVER THERE IS NO 
MAGICAL HUMPTY-DUMPTY CURE TO MAKE THE SYSTEM WORK AS 
ORIGINALLY INTENDED. 

WE HAVE ALSO SEEN THE 1992 LAW - CRIMINALIZING SOME INTERSTATE 
CASES - HAS HAD NO EFFECT OF REDUCING CASELOADS OR INTERSTATE 
PROBLEMS. CRIMINAUZING INEFFECTIVE & IMPERFECT PARENTING DOES 
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LITTLE TO BUILD PARENTAL RESPECT IN THE LONG RUN FOR MOST 
PARENTS. WHAT IS NEEDED IS A MORE REAUSTIC SYSTEM THAT REACHES 
PARENTS BEFORE THEY MOVE. AND NOT AFTER, TO ADDRESS THESE 
POSSIBLE PROBLEMS BEFORE THE PARENT ENTERS A CRIMINAL CONTEXT 
FOR WHAT OTHERWISE WOULD NOT BE SEEN AS CRIMINAL CONDUCT. THIS 
IS ESPECIALLY TRUE WHEN IT IS MORE UKELY THE CUSTODIAL PARENT 
WAS THE PARENT TO MOVE AWAY FROM THE DECREE STATE RATHER 
THAN THE NON-CUSTODIAL PARENT WHO SEEMS TO GET THE BLAME. 

DEFECTIVE ECONOMIC THEORY AT WORK 

INSTEAD OF BUILDING ON THE SUCCESS OF THE WORKING, PRODUCTIVE 
AND RESPONSIBLE PARENT AS WHAT IS BEST FOR CHILDREN, BOTH THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND ALSO THE INDIVIDUAL STATES HAVE 
CONTRIVED AN ECONOMIC TRANSFER SYSTEM, ESPECIALLY FOR WELFARE 
l-VD CASES, THAT TRANSFERS ECONOMIC ASSETS AND CONTROL, AWAY 
FROM THE ECONOMICALLY RESPONSIBLE AND PRODUCTIVE PARENT, TO 
THE LESS ECONOMICALLY SUCCESSFUL - LESS PRODUCTIVE PARENT - AND 
ALLOWED THAT PARENT A POSITIVE CHOICE TO PLACE CHILDREN INTO 
POVERTY LIFESTYLES WITH ALL ITS ANTI-SOCIAL ILLS - AND THEN WE 
BLAME THE ECONOMICALLY RESPONSIBLE PARENT FOR ALL THE PROBLEMS 
EXPERIENCED BY THE CHILDREN AS A RESULT OF DEaSIONS MADE BY THE 
DEPENDENCY PARENT. AND WE CALL THIS ACCEPTABLE. THE AMERICAN 
FATHERS COALITION JOINS SEVERAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROMINENT 
AMERICANS WHO ARE CALUNG FOR MAJOR CHANGES AND WE ARE 
COLLECTIVELY SAYING - " WE DO NOT AGREE WITH THE EXISTING SYSTEM 

an d i t is n ot A CCE FT ABLE." 

NEW CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM NEEDED 

WHAT IS NEEDED IS A NEW CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM BASED ON REALITY OF 
TWO PARENTS DAILY INVOLVEMENT IN THE UVES OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
WITH THIS POUCY IN WRITING, OUR ENTIRE SOCIAL SERVICES BUDGET FOR 
CHILDREN UVING WITH SEPARATED PARENTS WOULD EASILY DECREASE, 
THEN WE COULD FOCUS ON THE MOST PROBLEMATIC CASES WHERE MORE 
ATTENTION - AND STRICTER ENFORCEMENT - IS NEEDED. 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

BEFORE ANY POSSIBILITY OF NEW LEGISLATION ON ANY CHILD SUPPORT 
MATTER IS CONSIDERED - WE MUST FIRST HAVE THE CERTAINTY AND 
BEUEVABIUTY OF STATISTICS - NUMBERS THAT MAKE SENSE, AND WILL 
CONTRIBUTE TO REAUSTIC POUCY DEQSIONS. IT IS MORALLY AND 
ETHICALLY WRONG TO GIVE FALSE HOPE TO MILUONS OF MOTHERS IN 
DESPERATE SITUATIONS - TO THINK Mil LI ONS OF DOLLARS IN 
UNCOLLECTED, AND POSSIBLY COURT ORDERED CHILD SUPPORT - IS JUST 
ONE LAW AWAY FROM BEING AVAILABLE TO THEM - WHEN IT IS NOT EVEN 
REMOTELY POSSIBLE OR EVEN AVAILABLE. THIS WHOLE PROPAGANDA 
CAMPAIGN OF UNCOLLECTED 134 BILUON OF CHILD SUPPORT IS A CRUEL 
HOAX ON CUSTODIAL MOTHERS ALL OVER AMERICA 

THE S 34 . 000 . 000.000 - 700 % ERROR - ’"FRAUD" STATISTIC 

CONGRESS HAS BEEN WRONGLY SUBJECTED TO IRRESPONSIBLE "HYPE" ON 
THE ANNUAL DEFICIT OF "ALLEGEDLY ORDERED" CHILD SUPPORT 
PAYMENTS IN THE AMOUNT OF $34 BILUON. THE EXACT NUMBER IN THE 
CURRENT 18TH CHILD SUPPORT REPORT TO CONGRESS IS $5.1 BILUON AS 
INDICATED ON PAGE 7 . THE REPORT STATES THAT A TOTAL OF $163 
BILUON IN CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS WERE DUE, AND $113 BILUON WERE 
COLLECTED. THIS REPRESENTS A 700 % MARGIN OF ERROR - AND CONGRESS 
IS ASKED TO MAKE NEW POUCY ON THAT MARGIN OF ERROR. 
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THE $34 BHilON IS A BOOKKEEPERS PLAYNUMBER - NOT ANY FACTUAL 
NUMBER FOR ANY NATIONAL POLITICAL OFFICIAL TO STAND BEHIND AND 
DEFEND. THE NUMBER WAS CITED IN A REPORT ISSUED BY THE URBAN 
INSTITUTE. IN OUR OPINION THE REPORT HAS BEEN SEVERELY 
MISQUOTED, AND ONCE THE QUOTE APPEARED IN PRINT, IT WAS ONLY TOO 
EASILY REPEATED OVER AND OVER. CONGRESS HAS BEEN MISLED BY 
ADMINISTRATION OPHCIALS WHO HAVE TESTIFIED TO THE LEGITIMACY OF 
THE $34,000,000,000 NUMBER WHEN IT IS NOT A LEGITIMATE NUMBER. ITS 
ONLY VALUE IS AS A PROPAGANDA TOOL WHERE IT HAS BEEN USED 
RATHER EFFECTIVELY. 

CONGRESS IS INTENTIONALLY BEING MISLED BY OVERLY ZEALOUS 
PROPONENTS OF ADDITIONAL PUNITIVE CHILD SUPPORT MEASURES - 
RATHER THAN FOCUSING ON REAL NEEDS AND THE BEST INTEREST OF 
NEEDY CHILDREN. TO UNDERTAKE AN OVERHAUL OF THE CHILD SUPPORT 
SYSTEM - CONGRESS MUST USE ACCURATE AND DEPENDABLE DATA - AND 
IT MUST UNDERSTAND THE FATHER - NONCUSTODIAL PARENT FACTOR 
BEFORE IT ENACTS MORE COUNTERPRODUCnVE CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT MECHANISMS THAT ARE DESTINED FOR FAILURE. 

RECENTLY - A CLINTON ADMINISTRATION, HHSCFFICIAL, STATED THE $34 
BILUON NUMBER WAS ONLY A HYPOTHETICAL GUESSTIMATE - AND NOT A 
NUMBER TO BE USED FOR POUCY MAKING. WE APPEAL TO YOU TO 
REALIZE THE GRAVITY OF THIS MISTAKE - A 700% MISTAKE, - BEFORE 
CONGRESSIONAL VOTES ARE TAKEN ON HR. 4. 

1990 CENSUS RESULTS OFFERS BEST DIRECTION FOR NEW POUCY 

THE 1990 CENSUS PROVIDES US WITH THE BEST, AND MO.ST POSITIVE - 
MEASURING STICK OF WHERE WE NEED TO GO IN TERMS OF OFFICIAL 
CHILD SUPPORT POUCIES. WHEN FATHERS ARE IDENTIFIED, AND TREATED 
AS RESPECTABLE AND CARING PARENTS, AND OUR COURT SYSTEM 
EXTENDS SHARED DECISION MAKING, CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS ARE 
MADE ON TIME AND IN FULL IN OVER 90% OF THE CASES. WHEN 
SIGNIFICANT PARENTING TIME (FORMERLY VISITATION) IS ALLOWED TO 
NON CUSTODIAL PARENTS, MOSTLY FATHERS, EVEN WITHOUT SPELLED OUT 
CUSTODY RIGHTS - CHILD SUPPORT IS STILL MADE IN FULL AND ON TIME 
IN OVER 80% OF THE CASES. WHEN FATHERS ARE NOT ALLOWED ANY 
RIGHTS AND ARE ALSO DENIED ACCESS OR REGULAR CONTACT WITH 
THEIR CHILDREN, THE CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENT RATE DROPS TO AROUND 
35% OF THE CASES. WHEN FATHERS HAVE INCOMES ABOVE THE POVERTY 
LEVEL AND CHILDREN ARE ORDERED TO REMAIN UVING IN POVERTY 
WITH THEIR MOTHERS, WE HAVE A SYSTEM THAT DISCRIMINATES IN 
FAVOR OF POVERTY AND AGAINST CHODREN. THIS IS THE TORTURED 
REALITY OF OUR CURRENT WELFARE SYSTEM. 

THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE 1990 CENSUS - TO GAIN MORE 
VOLUNTARY PAYMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT - ARE SIMPLE AND DIRECT; 

1 - TREAT PARENTS WITH DIGNITY AND RESPECT - ALLOWING THEM TO SEE 
THEIR CHILDREN ON A REGULAR BASIS AND NOT ENGAGE IN ALIENATING 
NOR DESTRUCTIVE BEHAVIOR - AND ORDERED CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS 
ARE MORE UKELY TO BE MADE THAN NOT. IV-D STAFF MEMBERS NEED 
ADDITIONAL TRAINING ON THESE ISSUES AND BENEFITS FOR CHILDREN. 

2 - ADDITIONAL PUNITIVE ENFORCEMENT MEASURES TO COLLECT SUPPORT 
PAYMENTS ARE NOT COST-EFFECTIVE AND IN THE LONG TERM - WORK TO 
UNDERMINE PARENTAL RESPECT. 
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NON-CUSTODIAL PARENT fFATHER^ RESEARCH IS NEEDED 

IN A 1987 REPORT TITLED - YOUNG UNWED FATHERS: Research Review. Policy 
Dilemma.*! and Option?; - COMMISSIONED BY THE DEPT. OF HHS AND 
UNDERTAKEN BY MAXIMUS INC. ON PAGE 2 OF THE EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
IS THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT - 

"Much public attention has focused on the social costs 
and consequences of adolescent out-of-wedlock 
childbearing. Yet for far too long, unwed births have 
been viewed as a problem solely for young women. Research, 
orograms. and policies have virtually ignored their male 

partners - the fathers of their babies.* EMPHASIS ADDED. 


AGAIN, ON FEBRUARY 26th, 1994, IN PRESIDENT CUNTON’S WELFARE 
REFORM TASK FORCE REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT - PAGE #-37 - IS THE 
FOLLOWING COMMENT; 

"Much needs to be learned about noncustodial parents, 

partly because we have focused relatively little attention on this population in the 
past, and we know less about what types of programs would work. " 

HOW CAN CONGRESS GO AHEAD IN GOOD CONSCIENCE AND ACT TO 
CREATE EVEN MORE PUNITIVE LAWS TO CRIMINALIZE IMPERFECT 
PARENTAL BEHAVIOR, LAWS AND REGULATIONS THAT MAY POSSIBLY DO 
EVEN MORE LONG TERM HARM TO FRAGILE PARENT\CH1LD 
RELATIONSHIPS, ESPECIALLY IN A SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT WHERE 
SEPARATED PARENTS ARE UNDER ENORMOUS PRESSURE JUST TO SURVIVE, 
WITHOUT HAVING ANY STUDIES OR RELEVANT INFORMATION ON NON- 
CUSTODIAL PARENTS - MOST OF WHOM ARE FATHERS? 

NON-CUSTODIAL MOTHERS 

ADDITIONALLY, WHAT IS THE IMPACT ON NON-CUSTODIAL MOTHERS OF 
WHICH THERE ARE 3,000,000, AND HOW DOES THE EFFECT OF MORE 
PUNITIVE LAWS COMPARE AND CXJNTOAST BETWEEN NON-CUSTODIAL 
MOTHERS AND NON-CUSTODIAL FATHERS? 

MAYBE THE FACT THAT NON-CUSTODIAL MOTHERS HAVE A WORSE 
RECORD ON CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS IS AN INDICATION THERE ARE 
STRUCTURAL FLAWS IN THE CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM THAT NEED TO BE 
STUDIED "BEFORE" WE ACT ON NEW LEGISLATION. IF MOTHERS CANNOT 
ECONOMICALLY SURVIVE AND ALSO MAKE CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS, 
MAYBE THERE ARE CHANGES THAT NEED TO BE MADE. EQUAL 
PROTECTION DOCTRINE REQUIRES THE APPUCATTON OF LAW TO BE FAIR 
AND EQUALLY APPUED, BUT WE SEE RESULTS THAT ARE MORE ANTI- 
FEMALE, AND MAYBE THERE IS A MESSAGE THAT NEEDS TO BE HEARD. WE 
BELIEVE THERE ARE GENDER PROBLEMS AFFECTING BOTH NON- 
CUSTODIAL MOTHERS AND FATHERS THAT NEED TO BE REVIEWED. 

THE AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION, ON BEHALF OF AMERICA’S LARGE 
MAJORITY OF RESPONSIBLE FATHERS, ASKS WHEN ANY SUCH SERIOUS 
QUESTIONS ABOUTNON-CUSTODIALPARENTS, AND FATHERS SPECIFICALLY, 
WILL EVER BE UNDERTAKEN BY OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT? HOW CAN 
EFFECTIVE NEW POUCY INITIATIVES BE UNDERTAKEN BY CONGRESS THAT 
DIRECTLY AFFECT CHILD\FATHER RELATIONSHIPS, WITHOUT SUCH 
STUDIES AND WITHOUT AN Y UP TO DATE IDEA OF WHAT MODERN FATHERS 
ARE ALL ABOUT AND HOW THEY ACT? 
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INSTEAD - CONGRESS IS PRESSURED TO CONTINUE TO ACT ON MYTH - OR 
WHAT WE THINK WE KNOW. WHEN IN REALITY WHAT WE THINK WE KNOW 
IS REALLY WRONG - AND DETRIMENTAL TO WHAT CHILDREN NEED MOST. 
WHAT AMERICA’S TROUBLED CHILDREN NEED FROM FATHERS IS POSITIVE 
FATHER PARENTING - YET THIS IS WHAT CONGRESS IS NOT PROPOSING AND 
RESPONSIBLE FATHERS WANT TO KNOW WHY? IF THERE ARE POSITIVE 
FATHER PROVISIONS INCLUDED IN WELFARE REFORM CURRENTLY UNDER 
CONSIDERATION, WE ASK THAT THEY BE IDENTIFIED? 

BLOCK GRANTS AND FATHERS 

BLOCK GRANT PROPOSALS BEFORE CONGRESS STILL LEAVE THE ISSUE OF 
CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL THIS HAS TO 
HAPPEN BECAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE NATURE OF CHILD SUPPORT 
COLLECTIONS. THIS SAME LOGIC SHOULD APPLY TO CUSTODY, DIVORCE, 
AND ALSO ENFORCEMENT OF PARENTING TIME BETWEEN CHILDREN AND 
PARENTS NOT LIVING TOGETHER. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CHILD CUSTODY AND CHILD SUPPORT 
IF THE PARENTS ARE IN TWO DIFFERENT STATES? WE SEE A MESS IN THE 
STATES ON CUSTODY ISSUES WHEN THE PARENTS ARE IN DIFFERENT 
STATES JUST AS THERE ARE MESSES IN CHILD SUPPORT CASES. THE 
AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION IS PROPOSING EQUAL FUNDING - AT THE 
NATIONAL LEVEL - FOR ENFORCEMENT OF PARENTING TIME JUST AS WE 
DO FOR CHILD SUPPORT. 

STATES FAILURE TO RECOGNIZE PATERNITY RIGHTS OF FATHERS 

THE RECENT "BABY RICHARD" CASE IN ILLINOIS, JUST AS THE "BABY 
JESSICA" CASE BETWEEN IOWA AND MICHIGAN IN 1993, HAVE SHOWN 
SERIOUS WEAKNESS IN THE FAILURE OF STATE GOVERNMENTS AND 
WELFARE IV-D STAFFERS TO RECOGNIZE AND EQUALLY APPLY 
CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS TO FATHERS IN UNMARRIED PATERNITY 
CASES. A FAMOUS LAW REVIEW ARTICLE - A FATHER'S RIGHT: SOME 
INCONSISTENCIES IN THE APPLICATION OF DUE PROCESS AND EQUAL 
PROTECTION TO THE MALE PARENT - AMERICAN UNIVERSITY - SUMMER OF 
19900 - BY CAROL LYNN TEBBEN, SHOWS THE DEPTH OF THIS PROBLEM. 

WHAT WE ARE CONCERNED ABOUT IS MOTHERS WHO ARE ALLOWED TO 
SIGN UP FOR WELFARE AND COLLECTION OF CHILD SUPPORT WITH ONLY 
POSSESSION OF THE CHILD - AND NO VALID TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
CUSTODY ORDER . HOW IS THE BEST INTEREST OF THE CHILD ESTABUSHED 
WITHOUT NOTICE AND A HEARING CONDUCTED WITH THE PRESENCE OF 
THE FATHER. THE TRAGEDY IS THAT ONCE AN ORDER IS ENTERED, CHILD 
SUPPORT IS THE ONLY CONCERN TO OCSE STAFF. FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
REGARDING PARENTAL DUE PROCESS AND EQUAL PROTECTION RIGHTS 
WILL BE NEEDED ON THIS AREA SPECIHCALLY IF PATERNITY 
ESTABLISHMENT IS TOTALLY TURNED OVER TO THE STATES UNDER BLOCK 
GRANTS. 

THE SEVERAL STATES HAVE FAILED TO DO THE JOB ON PATERNITY CASES, 
ESPECIALLY WITH A 3% PATERNITY ESTABUSHMENT RATE IN OKLAHOMA. 
WE CANNOT JUST HOPE THE STATES GET IT RIGHT SOME TIME IN THE 
FUTURE. IF AMERICA IS TO SEE FEWER 'BABY JESSICA" TRAGEDIES, 14TH 
AMEN DMENT EQUAL PROTECTION PROCEDURES NEED TO BE SPELLED OUT 
BY CONGRESS, AND THIS IS A FORMAL REQUEST BY THE AMERICAN 
FATHERS COALITION. 
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CHILD SUPPORT DIRECTOR ■ A NATIONAL ASSET 

THE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION HAS DONE ONE SPECIAL POSITIVE THING 
FOR THE IMAGE AND CREDIBILITY OF THE NATIONAL omCE OF CHILD 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT. THIS IS THE EMPLOYMENT OF JUDGE DAVID 
GRAY ROSS - THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE OmCE OF CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT. 

IT HAS BEEN OUR PRIVLEDGE TO MEET WITH HIM ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 
AND WITH HIS DIRECT STAFF. WE HAVE SEEN THE GENUINE DESIRE TO 
MAKE PROGRESS ON PATERNITY ISSUES, MEASURES TO INCREASE 
VOLUNTARY PAYMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT, AND ON ISSUES OF ACCESS AND 
PARENTING TIME ENFORCEMENT BETWEEN PARENTS AND CHILDREN. WE 
ARE MAKING PROGRESS, AND EVEN THOUGH FATHERS ARE VERY CRITICAL 
OF MANY FACTORS IN THE EXISTING SYSTEM, CONGRESS SHOULD BE 
AWARE OF THE EFFORTS OF JUDGE ROSS TO HUMANIZE THE CHILD 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT SYSTEM. HIS WORK HAS BEEN TO BRING ABOUT 
A CIVILITY IN THE ONGOING DISCOURSE TO ENABLE MEANINGFUL 
DISCUSSIONS AND JOINT PROBLEM SOLVING, AND IN OUR OPINION IT IS 
WORKING, AND FATHERS WANT CONGRESS TO KNOW WE ARE NOW AN 
ONGOING PART OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS OF CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT AND WE HOPE TO KEEP IT UP. 

COMMENT ON CHILD SUPPORT RELATED ISSUES 
1 - ACCESS\COUNSELING PROGRAMS NEEDED 

Based on the 1990 Census data, what effective child support collection needs is 
respect by the parents. The more that non-custodiaJ parents are treated with respect and 
day to day access to parenting of their children, the greater likelihood that ordered child 
support payments will be made. FATHERS FOR EQUAL RIGHTS of Iowa received one 
of the federal access demonstrations grants and the project is in the report writing phase. 
What we know is that voluntary payments of child support went up far beyond the cost of 
the access program. THE AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION RECOMMENDS 
$10,000,000 per year for the several slates to use for two years to see what programs can be 
used most effectively at the state level. This is the best use of federal appropriations if any 
new programs are to be undertaken. IT IS TIME FOR CONGRESS TO SUPPORT BOTH 
SIDES OF DIVORCE DECREES, AND NOT JUST FOCUS ON CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT AS THE SINGLE REMEDY WHEN IT IS NOT WORKING. 

2- PARENTING PROGRAMS NEEDED 

One of the single greatest needs is for parenting programs for all young adults. 
America requires great efforts in drivers training for example, but we require nothing for 
new peuents. Too many young parents today have no idea, and no experience from their 
personal family life, of how to prepare responsibly for proper child rearing. Every person 
applying for a marriage license or for any AFDC assistance should be required to enroll and 
complete a parenting class before receiving a marriage license or any public assistance. Part 
of the focus should be on family commitments and the necessity of both parents involvement 
for the childrea 

3 - DOWNWARD MODIFICATION 

Non-custodial parents face enormous obstacles in approaching federal employees 
asking for assistance to reduce child support. Employees generally react with shock and 
disgust at such requests, and downward modifications are seemingly unilaterally rejected 
with minimum investigation, if even that. Non-custodial parents need more enforcement of 
these basic rights. Most mothers report to GAO and the Census Bureau the number one 
reasons fathers do not pay the required support is - THEY JUST DONT HAVE IT. If this 
process is to work, and be effective, it can be used to reduce overcrowded dockets in our 
court system working to resolve these issues before they involve lawyers, judges, and 
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valuable courtroom space. 

4 - UCENSING REVOCATION 

FATHERS are opposed to new authority to repeal or suspend drivers licenses or 
other professional licenses. These measures are usually punitive in intent and 
counterproductive towards motivation to voluntary increases in payment of child support. 
The child support enforcement agencies are having enough trouble enforcing previous 
provisions without being asked to accept additional enforcement authority, llie 1994 GAO 
analysis of the current OCSE bureauaacy left little to recommend confidence in the current 
operation. The children of America need to have a positive approach to collection of 
support - not more negative and punitive measures. This is where we must begin. 

ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 

Attached is a report on the relationship of poverty issues, child support, and the overall 
assessment of child well-being. It is authored by Sonny Burmeister of the Children’s Rights 
Council of Georgia. Mr. Burmeister lives in the same Congressional District as the Speyer 
of the House. We recommend the reading of this report as the best way to understand the 
policy dilemma we are currently facing. If children are really our top priority, this report 
needs to be understood before we enact new legislation in a rush and end up doing more 
harm than good for America's needy children. 

MARCH 6TH CONGRESSIONAL SYMPOSIUM 

All members of Congress and staff are invited to attend the AMERICAN FATHERS 
COALITION -NATIONAL CONGRESS FOR MEN & CHILDREN sponsored 
Congressional Symposium scheduled for March 6th for a more indeptb discussion of many 
of the issues discussed in this testimony and our previous statements. The symposium is set 
for 9am-12;00noon in the 9th floor meeting room in the Hart Senate Office Buildmg. 

CONCLUSION 

1990 Census results show the cheapest and most effective way to voluntary increases in 
payments of ordered child support. Any other way requires additional e;qtenditures of 
valuable tasdollars and yields marginal improvements, if any. It is time to give positive 
father parenting a fair opportunity to work. This has been the missing element of national 
family policy from the beginning, in the 1970’s. 

In today’s world, children need both parents, and welfare reform cannot succeed without 
giving fathers a real opportunity to be involved in day to day parenting. This is the cheapest 
investment that government can make on behalf of childrea 

The AMERICAN FATHERS COALITION gives our support to members of Congress 
working for the best interest of children and adopting family values and policies that are 
PRO-FAMILY and FATHER-FRIENDLY. 

Again, we thank the Subcommittee on H uman resources for the invitation to testify and we 
are willing to respond to any written requests for additional information. 

BILL HARRINGTON 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN FATHERS COAUTION 
206-272-2152 
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POVERTY’S NOT THE PROBLEM 
MONEY’S NOT THE SOLUTION 

by: H.W. (Sonny) Burmeister 
President 

Children's Rights Council of Georgia 


"The great enemy of the truth is very often not the lie - deliberate, contrived and dishonest - 
but the myth - persistent, persuasive and unrealistic. Too often we hold fast to the cliches of 
our forebearers. We subject all facts to a prefabricated set of mterpretations. We enjoy the 
comfort of opinion without the discomfort of thought " ■ President John F. Kennedy, 1962. 


If you read the print media (magazines, newspapers, etc.) or watch television or listen to 
the radio, you are constantly bombarded wtih message that "the number one problem 
facing our children today Is POVERTY”. 

Whether It's the "Kids Count Data Book" put out by the Annie E. Casey Foundation and 
the Center for the Study of Social Policy, the Congressional report of the U.S. Commission 
on Interstate Child Support; "Supporting Our Children; A Blueprint for Reform", or 
"Beyond Rhetoric; A New American Agenda for Children and Families" - the Anal report 
of the National Commission on Children, POVERTY Is that great enemy of our children. 

But Is It really? Is poverty the social "disease” or Is It simply the symptom of another 
social 111? Is poverty a "politically correct” position by our political and social policy 
agencies « ho are afraid to admit that our government has created this epidemic of "at-rlsk" 
children with Its Irresponsible social agenda towards families? 

In my opinion, stating that poserty Is hurting and harming our children is analogous lo 
saying that pneumonia Is the great killer of AIDS victims. 

It Is factual that the pneumonia and other associated Illnesses of AIDS may actually result 
III the death of the AIDS victim, but It Is still the fact that the AIDS virus Is the originating 
disease and the true killer. 

Likewise, It Is factually correct that poverty Is an ever Increasing problem or symptom 
facing our children and families, but It Is our social policies toward our children and 
families that are actually the disease. 

According to social researcher Barbara Dafore Whitehead; "In the mld-1960's, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, then an assistant secretary of labor, was denounced as a racist for 
calling attenUon to the relationship between the prevalence of black slnele -mother families 
and the lower socioeconomic standing of black children ." 

States Whitehead; "It Is risky lo Ignore the Issue of changing family structure and the 
associated problems. Overall child well-being has declined, despite a decrease In the 
number of children per family, an Increase In the educational level of parents, and 
historically high levels of public spending. After dropping In the 1960's and 1970's, the 
proportion of children In poverty has increased dramatically, frofai 15 percent In 1970 to 
20 percent In 1990, while the percentage of adult Americans In poverty has remained 
roughly constant. The teen suicide rate has more than tripled. Juvenile crime has 
Increased and become more violent. School performance has continued to decline. There 
are no signs that these trends are about to reverse themselves." 
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Whitehead, In her April 1993 Atlantic Monthly article concludes: "If we fall to come to 
terms with the relitlonslilp between the family structure and declining child well-being, then 
It will be Increasingly diflicult to Improve chfldren's life prospects, no matter how many 
new programs the federal government funds. Nor will we be able to make progress In 
bettering school performance or reducing crime or Improving the quality of the nation's 
future work force - all domestic problems closely connected to family breakup . Worse, we 
may contribute to the problem by pursuing policies that actually Increase family Instability 
and breakup." 

In my opinion, that Is Just what the .American government and society has done. 

According to L'.S. Senator Christopher Dodd (D-CT), "whatever social behavior government 
rewards and subsidizes, we end up with more of that behavior." Take our government's 
posture toward rewarding and encouraging the single-parent family, whether by divorce or 
unwed circumstances. 

According to Dr. David Popenoe, Ph.D. - associate dean for social and behavioral sciences 
at Rutgers University and co-chairman of the Council on Families In America: "the white 
family structure today is astonishingly similar to the black family siruclure In 1965, during 
the great debate on the "War on Poverty". 

For example. In 1965, 51 percent of black teenage mothers were single. In 1990, among 
while teenage mothers, 55 percent are single. In 1965, 26 percent of black babies were born 
out of wedlock; In 1990, 19 percent of svblte babies were bom to unwed mothers. 

The family has been In steep decline. In the past 30 years, the divorce rate has tripled. So 
has the percentage of children living In single-parent families. Out-of-wedlock births have 
quadrupled. Fertility has dropped nearly 50 percent. FiighlfuUy the studies have shown 
that parents spend Increasingly less time with their children than ever before. America Is 
suffering from the greatest "parenting deficit" In our nation's history. And our social 
policies continue to encourage this madness. 


Many adults, particularly feminists, have argued that all chUdren need are one parent and 
financial resources (money, child support, government give-aways, etc). Yet the evidence 
simply does not bear this to be true. 

A recent study in Michigan found that the "boat or refugee cbUdren" from the Far East, 
who had settled In America In the mld-80's and were attending public schools, are out- 
producing American children In the classroom - even though most of these refugee children 
live at, In or below poverty levels. The report concluded that "family structure, cultural 
values, parental involvement - NOT ECONOMICS - led to healthy, successful, well-adjusted 
children. 


SImiiarl) , a study in Pennsylvania found that children from poor, Intact two-parent families 
achieved academically bener than weU to-do (flaanclaUv) chUdren from slnele-Darent 
families. ^ 

But the real proof or evidence Is In "Kids Count DaU Book" Itself - the "state by state 
profiles of chUd weU-belng" published by the Annie E. Casey Foundatton In conJuncUon 
with the Center for the Study of Social Policy. 

This project ranks an sutes and the District of Columbia as to the "weUbeIng of Its 
ChUdren". WhUe the report has several categories and cUssillcatlons of a chUd's weUbeing 
(such as low birth-weight babies. Infant mortality, chUd death rate, teen births, JuvenUe 
crime, high school gmduatlon rates, violent deaths, chUd poverty, etc.) It draws no 
correlation between the percenuge of InUcI famines and the chUd's wellness, or the overaU 
state's rating. 

So this author decided to do Just thaL SUtes below are listed in order as to the percentage 
of "intact famines" In each sUte (ranking shown on the left) , and then the ranking by the 
"Kids Count Data Book" as to the state's child weUness Is Indicated to the right. 
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Xan A m; by % STA TE 

Ranking by 

of intact 

wellness of 

families 

children 

L 

.\orUt Dakota 

4 

2. 

Idaho 

16 

3. 

I’tah 

7 

4. 

Nebraska 

9 

5, 

Iowa 

5 

6. 

Wyoming 

12 

7, 

Hampshire 

1 

8. 

Rhode Island 

14 

9. 

Wisconsin 

8 

10. 

Kansas 

13 

n. 

Connecticut 

6 

12. 

Vermont 

3 

13. 

Pennsylvania 

22 

14. 

Hawaii 

15 

lx 

South Dakota 

20 

16. 

Montana 

21 

17. 

Alaska 

26 

18. 

Minnesota 

2 

19. 

West Virginia 

27 

20. 

Washington 

17 

21. 

Maine 

10 

22. 

Ohio 

24 

23. 

Missouri 

36 

24. 

Oklahoma 

35 

25. 

Texas 

31 

26. 

AVw Mexico 

46 

27. 

Arizona 

37 

28. 

Oregon 

19 

29. 

Sew Jersey 

18 

30. 

California 

33 

31. 

Kentucky 

32 

32. 

I'irginia 

23 

33. 

Colorado 

25 

34. 

.Massachusetts 

11 

35. 

l^brth Carolina 

39 

36. 

.\e\ada 

28 

37. 

Indiana 

29 

38. 

Delaware 

34 

39. 

South CaroUna 

44 

40. 

Michigan 

40 

41. 

Arkansas 

41 

42. 

Maryland 

30 

43. 

Illinois 

38 

44. 

Georgia 

47 

45, 

AVn- York 

42 

46. 

Florida 

45 

47. 

Alabama 

48 

48. 

Tennessee 

43 

49. 

Louisiana 

49 

50. 

Mississippi 

50 

51. 

District of Columbia 

51 


* 1993 Kids Count Data Book statistics. 
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The unmldgited reality shows a direct correlation between percentage of "Intact families" 
and not only child poverty, but all child wcUncss categories. No state which Is high in 
percentage of Intact families is low In child wellbeing, nor are states that are high in child 
wellbeing low In intact families. Even states that are extremely poor financially, but are 
high In the percentage of Intact, two-parent families (such as West Virginia), find that their 
children are doing much better than more prosperous states (such as Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois) which have high rates of single-parent families. 

Tragically, politicians will continue to beat their chests during campaigns and media 
performances about the plight of our children and the poverty which clouds their futures. 


They will call for more destructive socialistic programs such as welfare, AFDC, food 
stamps, child support, child support assurance, etc., which only Increase the stakes and 
assure that we have more divorces, more single parent families, more unwed births. 
While I don't disagree that families need public assistance, the administration of that family 
assistance can not destroy the families themselves. Welfare as we approach It today Is the 
greatest form of economic slavery known to man. It Is not a hand up, but a hand out. 

Remember that biblical verse concerning welfare: "Give a man a fish and you feed him 
for a day; teach a man to fish and you've fed him for a lifetime." 

The solution to welfare Is to resolve poverty, and we resolve poverty by promoting 
Individual productivity and responsibility. We resolve poverty with family structure, 
cultural values, parenting of our children, and Jobs for our children's parents. We provide 
Job training. Job placement, childcare for working parents, and social policies that reward 
and encourage family formation, family preservation, and strengthen the very core family - 
• not destroy It. Most of all, you promote social responsibilities and consequences for all, 
not Just a few. 

Remember the words of Senator Christopher Dodd (D-CT); "Whatever social behavior 
government rewards and subsidizes, we end up with more of that behavior." Have we been 
rewarding antl-soclal, antl-famllv behavior? Is that why we have this explosion of single- 
parent households from both divorced and unwed famUles - all because we fostered and 
continue to promote the destruction of famUles. Children will continue to suffer and 
continue to pay the price economically, socially, spiritually, physically, and psychologically - 
because our social policies are driven to accommodate selfish, self-centered, "me-now" 
adults who In their own narcissistic existence, don't care what price their children pay. 
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Testimony of the American Payroll Association 
to the House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Human Resources 

February 10, 1995 

Submitted by 
Carolyn M. Kelley 
Director of Government AfTairs 
American Ibiyroll Association 


The American Payroll Association is a non-profit professional association representing 1 1 ,000 
companies and individuals on issues relating to wage and employment tax withholding, 
reporting and dqiositing. Over 8S% of the gross federal revenues of the United States are 
collected, reported and/or deposited through company payroll withholding. Under our system 
of voluntary compliance, we are the nation's tax collectors. 

Under current proposals, we are as well the professionals who are responsible for withholding 
child support monies from employee wages. Employers currently collect, through wage 
withholding, 50% of all child support monies in the United States. Twelve percent of all 
employees have wage withholding orders in place. Under both current law and proposals 
being considered, these percentages will increase significantly. We are also the professionals 
who will provide new hire information on our employees to the proposed Federal Directory of 
New Hires. 

The American Payroll Association has worked with federal and state child support enforcement 
agencies for a number of years and commends Congress for seeking to collect the $36 billion 
plus per year in child support monies which are currently outstanding. This is a serious 
problem in our country. APA understands that to do tliis, delinquent parents must be 
identified and located and monies withheld by employers from earnings. 

APA supports mandatory wage withholding of child support orders and current efforts to 
locale non-custodial parents through new hire reporting. However, APA is concerned about 
the current burden on employers due to non-standardization of the child support 
order/ mandatory wage withholding process and about potential hardships which will be placed 
on employers if current proposals (including new hire reporting) are enacted as written. 
Further, APA urges Congress to recognize that its goals, though worthy, will not be met . 
unless American businesses can perform the tasks called for in any final legislation in a timely 
and accurate manner. We are concerned about the areas of lack of standardization in the entire 
wage withholding process, new hire reporting, and problems with adoption of Section SOI of 
the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA). 

Mandatory Wage WitbholdiDg 

The sole responsibility of employers in the child support enforcement process should be 
witliholding monies from employee wages and remitting those monies to an appropriate central 
agency for disbursement. Thus, employers should never be asked to: 
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- mail checks to individual custodial parents or individual counties within any particular state. 

- be placed in the role of enforcer against its employees. 

- act as interpreters of and/or advisors on the law/court order to either our employees or 
custodial parents insofar as it affects anything outside the mechanics of withholding monies 
from wages and the disbursement of that money back to government agencies. 

- make subjective decisions and/or calculations about what monies are owed due to arrearage 
or any other circumstances, including monies owed to more than one family. 

- withhold monies before the receipt of a legally generated withholding order. 

Very little emphasis has been placed on standardizing the various federal and state laws and 
procedural regulations affecting employer wage withholding of child support orders. This 
issue is crucial to employers. In order to avoid spiraling costs to employers, these issues 
should be addressed in the legislative language and not left to the whim of each agency and 
state's regulatory process. The greatest problems and costs for employers are associated with 
the lack of standardization in: 

- definitions of both gross and net income (i.e. the income subject to the withholding orders.) 

- definitions of disposable earnings. (Example: the federal requirements under the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act are earnings for services less taxes and mandatory 
contributions to a pension plan. States may exclude certain earning such as overtime and allow 
additional deductions such as union dues and medical insurance. This situation requires 
employers to make separate calculations for each of these states.) 

• procedures for the timing of remitting the monies after withholding is executed. 

• how the dollar amount to be withheld is stated on the withholding order itself. 

- procedures for orders which are received late through no fault of the employer. 

- procedures for when the employer should begin withholding. 

- procedures for when the employer should slop withholding. 

- procedures establishing priorities of withholding for multiple orders, especially where there 
is not enough wage to withhold full amounts. 

- processing fees for courts, states, employers and any other fees. 

The lack of a standardized withholding order form is very problematic for employers. 
Employers should be able to scan a form and easily determine (a) the amount to ^ withheld 
and 

(b) where to send the monies. 

Recommendations 

- Provide for standardization of definitions, requirements, deadlines and data formats for both 
paper and automated transactions. 

APA urges Congress to treat employers as partners in the mandatory wage withholding 
process. The cost of compliance for employers in the current non-standard system is too great 
and forces American businesses to unnecessarily divert resources from providing goods and 
services to a healthy economy to complying with confusing, non-standard laws and 
regulations. 



New Hire Reporting 

Employers understand it is important to capture employment information on all newly hired 
employees so that non-custodial parents who owe child support are located and the v/age 
withholding process can begin. 

Reporting deadlines: 

Current proposals contain the requirement that certain information on new hires be reported by 
employers 'not later than 10 days after date... on which the employer hires a new employee.' 
This is not a workable, realistic deadline for automated reporting. APA has commented 
repeatedly in slate and federal forums on this matter. Dale of hire is not a good beginning 
point for establishing a reporting deadline for new hire information in automated 
environments. Ten days is not enough time for employers to accomplish the required 
reporting through automated systems in an accurate manner. This is especially true for large, 
decentralized employers with remote locations. 

The states, it seems, have acknowledged this. Many states that have enacted new hire 
reporting have extended reporting periods. After hearing testimony from employers. 
Massachusetts legislated 14 days instead of 10 but allow an extended reporting period to those 
employers reporting electronically. Iowa changed state law from 10 to 15 days because of 
employer difficulty with helping the state to accomplish its goals. Texas will change from 10 
to 33 days for the same reason. Michigan's new program will require 35 days and Virginia, 
West Virginia and Washington have all adopted 35 days. 

The ' 10 days from hire' requirement poses the following problems for employers in an 
automated environment which make it difficult or impossible for employers to comply in a 
timely and accurate manner: 

- Hiring is often done at remote locations. Hard copies of employment forms are sent to 
central human resources departments which then enter the data and provide it to the payroll 
department, which may or may not be at the same location. 

- U.S. businesses pay their employees using pay periods which range from daily to monthly. 
Many larger companies use multiple pay periods for different employee groups. (For 
example, union, nonunion, salaried, hourly, commissioned, etc.). Typically, payroll 
departments ate provided with employment forms prior to running a payroll. Not all 
employees begin work on the first day of any given pay period, and many limes, not until the 
final day or two. They are therefore not added to the data base until the next cycle. 

Given a semi-weekly pay period and several days to receive and enter data from the date of 
hire, it is not possible for employers in these kinds of automated environments to meet the ' 10 
day from hire' requirement. At best, employers would have to establish costly, manual, paper 
systems, with the predictable level of inaccuracy. (It is important to note that some of the 
required data, such as date of birth, are not available from job applications due to EEOC and 
other labor laws. Thus, it is not possible for employers to collect the data prior to hire date.) 

Use of tax forms: 

One of the fallacies of past and current proposals is that employers could simply xerox a 
completed Form W-4 'Employee's Withholding Allowance Certificate" and send it to the 
appropriate agency. The Form W-4 does not contain required data elements such as date of 
birth and employer identification number (EIN). Further, Form W-4 is a tax form. APA does 
not support non-tax use of tax documents because of the very high penalties associated with 
information reporting through the tax system. 

Instead of requiring the use of Form W-4, a simple, standardized list of requirements should 
be provided for paper filets, along with flexible guidance. It is conceivable that for very small 
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businesses, it would be easiest to xerox the Form W-4 and write in additional information. 

This should be allowed, not required. 

Similarly, APA objects to any use of Form W-2 ' Wage and Tax Statement* to report monies 
withheld. Because this information is not part of the tax-reporting system, businesses will 
have to build and maintain new data bases to report this information. This is a tremendously 
costly endeavor and an unfair burden on employers already acting as collection agents for child 
support enforcement purposes. 

Recommendations 

- APA recommends ' 10 days from date of hire' as a realistic due date for paper filers. 

- Provide a workable, realistic deadline for employers reporting new hire data through 
automated systems. 

For companies operating in automated environments, this is not a workable due date, as 
discussed above. APA supports use of electronic transmission and magnetic media as 
efficient, cost effective methods of communication for both businesses and government. A 
workable, realistic due date will act as an incentive to as many employers as possible to report 
electronically or by diskette or other magnetic media. 

APA recognizes that for companies with multiple pay periods, reporting after each pay period 
would be a burden. It is conceivable that a large company with multiple pay periods could end 
up being required to report every day. We therefore recommend that companies submitting 
information either electronically or by magnetic media be required to report twice per month. 
(It is possible that some larger companies may chose to voluntarily report more frequently, and 
the legislation should be flexible enough to allow for this on a voluntary basis.) 

This would result in the greatest number of electronic and magnetic media submissions to the 
Federal New Hire Data Bank, eliminating, as much as possible, costly and inaccurate manual 
processes and the staff needed for them. In addition the data being received into the Federal 
New Hire Data Bank would be more accurate and processing time and cost for both public and 
private sectors would be reduced. 

- Eliminate any use of lax forms for non-tax purposes. 

Eliminate any requirement to report on Form W-4 'Employee's Withholding Allowance 
Certificate.' Instead, provide a simple, standardized list of requirements for paper filers, 
along with flexible guidance which provides for the voluntary use of Form W-4 with required 
data elements added. Similarly, eliminate any requirement for reporting on Form W-2 'Wage 
and Tax Statement. ' 

- Provide for standardization 

APA recommends reporting to a Federal New Hire Reporting Data Bank. It is much easier 
and less costly for employers to provide one tape, transmission, etc., and to correspond with 
one receiving agency. The unacceptable alternative is to report to states using up to 30 
separate data formats with perhaps 30 different sets of requirements and due dates and 30 
different agencies to communicate with. 

Penalties 

Distinctions should be made for employers who are making a good faith effort to comply, but 
due to circumstances beyond their control (or unrealistic legislated expectations) are 
occasionally late, from an employer who willfully avoids reporting. Penalties should be 
simple to calculate and not require lengthy audits to determine. 
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Recommendations 

- Provide workable, realistic due dates for reporting so that U.S. businesses are not placed 
unfairly under penalty exposure. 

- Provide a fair tolerance or safe harbor to protect employers who are trying to comply with 
requirements from being penalized for occasional problems. 

- Ensure that there is a clear distinction in penalty application between those companies 
making a good faith effort to comply and those who ate willfully non-compliant. 

Adaption of the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA) as Currently Written 

Under the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement Sui^rt Act (URESA), orders from out of state 
were registered within the employee's work state, and therefore that slate's regulations 
applied. 

UIFSA seeks to provide agencies direct access to employers outside their state in order to 
decrease the time it now lakes to begin collecting on out of slate orders. A critical issue to 
employers is the current absence of legal guidance as to which state's laws apply, the issuing 
state or the employee's work state. This is very difficult for employers. Under URESA, a 
single state employer deals only with the r^ulalions of that slate. 

Where UIFSA is adopted without this guidance, a single slate employer is potentially required 
to withhold based on possibly SO different sets of requirements and definitions. 

In the past, payroll professionals responsible for processing child support orders were able to 
intetpret most orders without having to confer with corporate or outside legal advisors. Many 
payroll departments are now so concerned about the validity of orders served directly under 
UIFSA's Section SOI and which processing laws to apply that they will no longer begin 
withholding until the orders have been reviewed by legal counsel. This is very expensive and 
may delay withholding, to the detriment of both the custodial parent and the employer, who is 
placed in an unfair penalty position and bears the cost of legal review. 


Recommendations 

Legislation must be enacted to specifically direct that the employee's work state determines the 
regulations that govern the withholding order, both for substantive and procedural guidance, 
before the across-the-board adoption of UIFSA. 

Centralization of CoUections 

APA applauds the proposal that each state be responsible for providing for automated central 
collection and distribution of child support monies. 

Recommendations 

States should provide for automated, centralized collection and disbursements of child support 
monies. These state systems should allow employers the options of paying electronically 
and/or by a single eheck with a list of payments with corresponding identifiers. Employers 
should never be required to disburse checks to individual custodial parents. 


*** 


APA applauds Congress for addressing the serious problem of delinquent or non-existent child 
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support payments in this country and would like to help in any way we can to ensure that the 
public/private collection partnership is as effective and cost efficient as possible. 
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Written fjtatmvnt On Behalf Of Avuda 
Cnneeming Child S timiort E nffwnient anil W e lfare Rpfrrm 


Sulnitted to the Committee on Ways and Means 
Su honnsnittc e on H uman Resources 
Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., Chairman 


Submitted by Phyllis A. Jaudes 
Crowell & Moring 

Counsel for Ayuda 

February 9. 1995 


Ayuda is a non-profit organization in the District of Columbia that provides 
legal and social services for foreign-bom D.C. residents. Since 1985, Asmda has 
been the only organization providing legal and social services for battered 
Spanish-speaking women in the District of Columbia. Ayuda is concerned about 
the impact on victims of domestic violence and their children of the proposed child 
support enforcement provisions and related provisions in pending welfare bills. 
Such provisions are closely linked, because together, they often form the only 
support net available to battered women and their children who are seeking to 
escape abusive homes and relationships. 

Recently proposed child support provisions and provisions for welfare reform 
affecting benefits available to children have foiled to consider the harmful effects 
of domestic violence on the women and children who are the vast majority of 
domestic violence victims. Numerous studies have shown that violence in the 
home causes psychological harm to children, even if the violence is not directed 
against the children, and that children coming fium homes where domestic abuse 
was present are more likely to commit crimes as juveniles, and are more likely as 
adults to abuse or be abused by their own partners. 

To be able to flee violent relationships, battered women and children must 
be able to survive economically. Battered women and their children often depend 
heavily on child support, and so Ayuda encourages Congress to enact provisions 
for better enforcement of child support awards and other mechanisms for m akin g 
child support more accessible to battered women and their children. Nonetheless, 
recent proposals for reform to child support and public benefits programs - such 
as those in this year's Personal Responsibility Act and last year's child support 
enforcement bill - do not address the risks posed, both to children and to the 
other parent, by an abusive parent. 

The proposals that have been made assume that a child is always better off 
maint ainin g contacts with both parents. However, where one parent has abused 
the other parent or the children, and where the victim and her children have been 
forced into shelter or have been forced to relocate in order to stop the violence, it 
is clear that both the children and the abused parent are better off if they have no 
contact whatsoever with the abusive parent. FBI statistics indicate that violence 
increases upon separation. Batterers, desperate to maintain control over their 
victims, will go to any lengths to find those victims and bring them back. This 
behavior has led virtually every state to pass anti-stalking laws in the last few 
years, in an effort to offer much needed protection to victims of domestic violence. 
Last year, in the Violence Against Women Act, Congress made protection orders 
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interstate-enforceable, to extend protection to battered women and children who 
must flee out of state. Judicial experts recognize that batterers' access to their 
children must be restricted. The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges, in its 1990 report, recommends that batterers not receive visitation with 
their children until they have successfully completed a qualified batterer 
treatment program. These well-respected judicial experts recommend that all 
visitation be supervised in domestic violence cases, even after the batterer 
completes treatment. 

Ayuda objects to statutory provisions that require any contact between an 
abuser and his victims, or permit the abuser to gain information about or 
influence over the abused partner and the children of the relationship. Any 
provisions that may construct another hnk between an abuser and a woman who 
seeks to put the abusive relationship behind her, create a real danger to the 
woman and her children. 

First . Ayuda is particularly disturbed by proposals that would deny benefits 
to most legal immigrants and their children. Where child support and other 
benefits for U.S. citizen children are concerned, it is essential that legal 
immigrants and their children have access to the same sources of support as U.S. 
citizens. Many of Ayuda's clients are battered immigrant women who are lawful 
permanent residents and who contribute greatly to this country. They work 
cleaning our houses and offices, taking care of our children, and serving us in 
restaurants and hotels. Most of them have not become naturahzed citizens 
primarily because they are working more than one job in order to help support 
their children, and most simply do not have the time to learn EngUsh and take 
citizenship classes, or else they lack resources to pay for child care so that they 
can attend these classes. 

Battered immigrant women are particularly at risk if legal immigrants are 
treated differently firom non-immigrants. Until recently, many women who were 
legal immigrants and entitled to be in this country were nonetheless trapped in 
abusive marriages or relationships for fear they might lose custody of then- 
children, or for fear that somehow their batterers could cause them to lose their 
status as legal immigrants. Other immigrants who were eligible to remain legally 
in the United States were locked in violent marriages to citizen or resident 
abusers who refused to fill out immigration papers, or who withdrew such papers, 
so that their victims could not flee the violence or report child abuse. Ayuda has 
seen many cases of women locked into abusive relationships for two, five, seven or 
even twelve years. Last year, when Congress passed the Violence Against Women 
Act, these women were finally able to escape domestic violence, receive legal 
immigrant status, and protect their children from the dangers of a violent home. 

If legal immigrants are treated differently fi-om citizens as to benefits and child 
support enforcement, these recent gains will be lost, and legal immigrants who are 
victims of domestic violence will suffer greatly - as will their U.S. citizen children. 
Ayuda contends that there is no legitimate reason to treat legal immigrants 
differently from non-immigrants as to benefits and child support enforcement. 
However, if a distinction is made, it is critical that battered women be excepted. 
Legal immigrants who are victims of domestic violence must have full access to 
welfare benefits and to child support enforcement provisions, or they will not be 
able to flee violent homes and survive economically with their children. 

Second , the proposals that emphasize estabhshing paternity, and 
requirements that women "cooperate" in estabhshing paternity in order to be 
eUgible for benefits, require battered women to cooperate in making and 
maintaining contact with abusers when the women are trying to create new Uvcs 
for themselves and their children that are apart firom, and safe fi-om, the abuser. 
In addition, proving paternity may give an abusive parent greater away over the 
battered parent: the abuser can try to control the battered parent by means of 



custody disputes and by other attempts to get involved with the children as a way 
to get at the mother. Any program focusing on paternity must include effective 
exceptions for victims of domestic violence. 

An exception like the one presently in the Personal ResponsibUity Act is 
inadequate. An exception framed in this way ignores the strong hnk between 
emotional abuse and physical abuse, and also does not make clear that any 
physical harm or threat of physical harm to a child or the parent is a danger. 
Already overworked state agencies are unlikely to want to spend the time to 
examine the complex factual background of many domestic violence situations. In 
particular, they are not trained, as judges have been, to make difficult credibihty 
decisions when there are no witnesses who can corroborate domestic violence. 
Additionally, fear of retribution from a batterer, and the stigmatization by friends, 
famOy and coworkers that domestic violence victims suffer, will prevent many 
women from seeking to use the exception. 

In order to effectively protect victims of domestic violence and their 
children, a domestic violence exception must incorporate the many different forms 
of domestic violence that can serve as a basis for issuance of a protection order. 
Any battered woman or child who has received a protection order from a state 
court should qualify for the exception. Once a state court has determined that a 
protection order should issue, no further inquiry or proof should be needed. 
Furthermore, where the victim has not yet received a protection order, the 
exception should apply in cases where there are threats, fear or physical harm 
that would result in issuance of a protection order in that state. An individual 
woman claiming domestic violence must be able to prove her ehgibihty for the 
exception simply, and oonfidentiahty provisions must exist to protect her from her 
batterer. 

Third . Ayuda is concerned that child support enforc. ment procedures might 
include provisions giving noncustodial parents access to government registries and 
other information about the custodial parent and the children. Even when used 
solely to aid in collection of child support, unsecured data banks pose substantial 
threats to battered women and their children who are trying to make a life for 
themselves away from their abuser. If information banks and registries are 
adequately secured, their presence may well benefit battered women and their 
children by improving child support enforcement and provision of services. 
However, no serious study has been done to determine how to secure information 
registries. Statutory provisions should require states to work with domestic 
violence victims' advocates in establishing provisions to protect confidential 
information relating to victims of abuse and their children. In addition, disclosure 
of information in violation of such security provisions should be subject to criminal 
penalties. If the security system is adequate and enforced, battered women will 
feel able to use the benefits of the welfiare and child support enforcement systems 
that they need to survive. Otherwise, such women and their children will face a 
Hobson's choice: live in severe poverty, or risk further contact with the abuser. 

Finally, several other proposed changes to rules governing child support 
enforcement and public benefits for children may have harmful effects on battered 
women and their children. For instance, provisions creating "lifetime limits" on 
anyone receiving public benefits disproportionately harm battered women, who 
often require somewhat longer to pull their lives back together because of the 
many harmful effects of domestic violence on its victims. In addition, "lifetime 
limits" are unreasonable for victims of domestic abuse, because the reahty for 
these women is that they often attempt to leave more than once before they 
actually succeed in leaving their abuser. Many battered women return to their 
abusers when the abusers promise to change, or if the abuser hunts down the 
battered woman and she feels endangered unless she goes back to him. National 
statistics indicate that most battered women make two to five attempts to leave 
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their abusers before they are able to get themselves and their children safely 
away. If "lifetime limits" are included, there should be a provision exempting 
battered women, or at least tolling the time during periods when a battered 
woman goes back to her abuser, so that she still has access to the safety net of 
pubhc benefits should she be able to make a safe escape fi'om the abuser later on. 

Another suggested provision that significantly threatens battered women is 
the requirement that teenage mothers live with their parents in order to obtain 
benefits for the teens' children. This provision is extremely dangerous to the more 
than half of teen mothers seeking aid who were themselves the victims of abuse in 
their homes. Requiring them to hve with their parents in order to receive benefits 
for themselves and their children puts the young mothers at risk, and also exposes 
their children to the same abuse that the teen mothers suffered. If a "live-in" 
requirement is adopted, there must be an exception where there is a history of 
violence or abuse in the home. Other proposals would entirely disallow benefits 
for children of young mothers, which will leave many young mothers and their 
children with no options but to live with famihes or partners who are abusive, 
since the mothers would likely be unable to support themselves unaided. Such a 
result would be harmful both to the mother and her children. 

In conclusion . Ayuda asks this Subcommittee to consider fully the important 
concerns of battered women and their children, and to protect victims of domestic 
violence while still allowing them the access to the child support and benefits that 
they desperately need in order to escape violence and create a safe and secure life 
for themselves and their children. 
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Written Statement Chi Behalf Of Asiida 
Conoeming Child SuppoA Enforoement and Welfiire Reform 


Submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means 
Subocmmittee on Human Resources 
Congressman R Clay Shaw, Jr., Chairman 


Submitted by Phyllis A. Jaudes 
Crowell & Moring 
1001 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 624-2500 

Counsel for Ayuda 

February 9, 1995 


Summary of Comments and Recommendations: 

Recent proposals for child support enforcement provisions and provisions 
affecting public benefits a' lilable for children fail to adequately consider the 
harmful effects of dome.- tic violence. The majority of victims of domestic violence 
are women and children, and for them, the combined "economic safety net" of 
adequate child support and adequate public benefits is often the only way for such 
victims to escape abusive homes and relationships. Congress should enact both 
provisions for better enforcement of child support awards in ways that safeguard 
victims of domestic violence, and provisions that insure availability of public 
benefits for victims of domestic violence and their children. Victims and their 
children are harmed by contact with an abusive partner. Domestic violence 
victims and their children must have access to support and benefits without 
having to maintain contact with the abuser. Immigrant women and teen mothers 
who are victims of domestic violence are particularly at risk if they lack full access 
to child support and to public benefits. Battered women should be excepted fiom 
requirements for establishing paternity and requirements that women "cooperate" 
in establishing paternity. Information registries, including those used for child 
support enforcement, must be secured as to information regarding battered women 
and their children. Battered women should have access to the combined "economic 
safety net" of child support and pubUc benefits without time limitations, or with 
tolling of time limitations, to allow them adequate time to make a safe escape 
from domestic violence. 
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For submission of written comments, for the printed record, of the 
child support enforcement hearing. February 1995. Submitted by: 

Margaret M. Brown 

42 Rosemary Ave. Buffalo, NY 14216 

(716) 835-3630 

I am the wife of an NCP (non-custodial parent), and 2nd family hostage of 
the child-support system. I am disabled; put myself through college and 
graduate school; work full-time; and have a 21 month old son who has been 
in daycare since 8 weeks old. My husband pays support for a 15.5 year old 
child that most likely is not his offspring. He cannot get a paternity 
test at this late date. My husband works 2 jobs. The X and her 3rd husband 
hound us for $ that is not spent on the child we support. Yet, the X pays 
only $10. /wk to her 2nd husband in support of the child she had with him. 

My experience with the system, as well as those of NCP's and 2nd wives I've 
met on the internet, has led me to believe that the system is very unfair 
to NCPs, wives of 2nd families, and children of 2nd families. The system 
is rife with discrimination against men — most of whom are NCPs. I am all 
in favor of collecting support from deadbeat parents, but anything past the 
age of 18 is unconstitutional. Slavery was outlawed in the constitution, and 
one adult forced to support another is slavery. 

I ask that you: 

o End child-support at age 18. What is given toward college is between 
the parents and the child, not the government. The CP and government 
are advised to foster a relationship between the child and the NCP, 
rather than destroy it, and then its far more likely that an NCP will 
willingly give the young adult college money. There is no law that 
requires parents of intact families to send their children to college, 
so making divorced parents do it is unconstitutional. Since I doubt 
the strong CP lobbies will allow this to happen, at the very least 
reduce the CS when a child reaches 18, pay the $ directly to the young 
adult (not the CP) , make good progess toward the academic credential a 
requirement, and state that student loans are encouraged. 

o The NCP pays all the taxes so give the NCP the tax deduction. 

o Make paternity tests mandatory for all unwed parents. Give men going 
through a divore access to paternity tests. Give men who were divorced 
•prior* to the test being available, access to the test now. 

o Make the CP accountable for how the $ is spent. 

o Stop gender discrimination against fathers in family court. 

o Make joint custody the status-quo, 

o Take all members of 2nd families into account, with firm guidelines. 

o Do not overturn old divorce agreements in regard to college and other 
issues. 

o Stop using the tern "dead-beat dad" during congressional hearings. (I 
watched on t.v, and heard it a lot.) 

o Put an NCP advocate on the committee for future child-support issues. 
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Dear Mr. Moseley, 

re: This is my written statement for the printed record of the 
1985 Interstate Child Support Hearing. 

I am the wife of an NCP (non-custodial parent). I am very much in 
favor of parents adequately supporting their children, and reducing 
the number of women and children receiving governmental assistance. 

At the same time, I hope that those making decisions will look at 
*both* sides of an issue (NCP vs. CP) and draft legislation that treats 
both parents equally — while Improving the lot of the child. You may 
think that I say this only because I am a 2nd wife, and that I would 
feel differently If I were collecting support. Not so. I wouldn't 
hesitate to collect a *fair* amount for my child. But I also would 
try for joint-custody in order to keep the father involved. I have 
never used men for $. I have never used the government for monetary 
handouts either. I am disabled with a congenital orthopedic defect and 
reconstructed hip socket. I could qualify for disability payments, but 
instead I achieved the skills I need to work in a sedentary job (computer 
programmer) , so that I can be employed. I come from a working class family 
and had little help with college and *no* help with graduate school. My 

substantial student loans will be finally paid in August 1995. If I can 

do it, other people without disabilities certainly can! Also, I am very 
well-qualified to comment on this issue due to my personal experience, 
and my knowledge of NCP issues. As a computer programmer and information 
professional, I have been on the net since 1982. I have talked to 
hundreds of NCPs and read thousands of stories on various internet lists 
and Usenet groups. I know what concerns lurk in the hearts of the NCP 
and 2nd families, and we are tired of not having representation. However, I 
speak only for myself as a private citizen — wife of an NCP and mother of a 
21 month old (2nd family) son. I do not represent any organizations. 

1.) COLLEGE and WHEN DOES SUPPORT END 

You are now hearing an expert opinion. I have a BA, a 54 cr. hr. MS and 

another 20+ hours of graduate school on top of that. I have worked in 

higher education since 1979. I worked for 1 year in a financial aid office 
and for 5 years in an admissions office. 1 know what goes on in higher 
education. First of all, higher education used to be for the top students, 
the ones with genuine brains. Not so anymore. Any child that can pay the 
bill, and can graduate with (some sort of) a highschool diploma will be 
admitted to college, because colleges need the $. Look at the terrible, 
terrible retention rates of colleges!!!! Those with easy admission stan- 
dards have the worse rates of all. The students are admitted, they are not 
college material, so eventually they drop out or are dismissed — after the 
parents have paid exorbitant bills. The child's self-esteem has taken a 
terrible blow, either that or their liver — from excessive partying. 

Colleges will continue to feed on the wallets of parents and children who 
are willing to pay for non-college-material kids to be admitted. There is 
no accountability for the colleges! With the amount of $ involved, the 
colleges should be required to give a guarantee, that child X with X ability 
will be admitted and will be able to register for enough classes in his 
major (another big problem) to graduate in 4 years. There should be some 
sort of accountability put on the colleges. Then they will not be so 
willing to take the tuition $ from students who are not college material. 
There is nothing wrong with not being college material, except that our 
society puts such a misplaced emphasis on it. Students who are not 
academically talented would be much happier if they found their niche 
without the trauma of dropping out of college. They should be encouraged 
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to learn a trade Instead, skilled tradesnen are in short supply, but 
colleges keep enrolling students who would be better off learning a trade 
or skill at a 1 or 2 year college. 

The entire college situation is another issue apart from the CS aspect. 

But, please, please do not make the current situation worse by ^requiring* 
all divorced parents to send all children to college. Govenment inter- 
vention is not necessary here. Many NCPs willingly give money for college 
without government intervention. This is one of the things CPs should be 
made to think about when they have urges to interfere in the relationship 
between the NCP and the child. Making college mandatory and raising the 
age of child-support payments is just one more way the government gives the 
CP all the $ and control with no accountability. If either parent chooses 
not to pay for college, it is not the government's business. Parents of 
intact families are not required by the government to send their child to 
college, so why should divorced parents be? I don't think talented students 
should be prevented from going to college, but the preferred method of payment 
should be from STUDENT LOANS that the student pays back. With a part-time job 
and a student loan, the student can do it with little parental help, and will 
be less likely to waste her time flunking out of classes and going to beer 
bashes. The cream always will rise to the top, and doesn't need government 
intervention. The duds will always sink to the bottom and no amount of 
government intervention can prevent that. I put myself through college and 
graduate school as did my husband, thanks to loans, work and scholarships. 

I see a trend whereby states are raising the age at which support ends. 

In Massachusetts the NCP of a child in college can be required to pay until 
age 23 or longer. Where will it end? 27? 30? 35? Never? Will NCPs 

!next be supporting grandchildren? This is not only unfair, its unconstitu- 
tional. At age 18 children become adults. They should at that time be 
working or going to school, either of which should result in *less* support 
from parents not more. If the young adult of 18 chooses to work, that is their 
choice. They cannot be forced to attend college. Whatever room and board 
arrangements are made, these are not the government's business. If 
the young adult decides to attend college or technical training, then she 
should take out student loans to do so, with the parents deciding what if 
anything they wish to contribute. Here is where the government will find 
that joint custody pays off. If joint custody becomes the status quo, then 
both parents will have a relationship with the child and both parents will 
contribute voluntarily to education — just like in intact families I The 
government creates the problem of parental disinterest and parental desire 
to be set free of financial drain, because the government creates a "winner 
takes all" situation in the first place, by giving complete control and 
excessive $ to the CP with no accountability. End support and government 
intervention when the child turns 18, or 4 years after the start of highschool 
— whichever comes later. Period, Just like in intact families. 

If the above solution is considered inadequate, then here is an alternate 
solution — a compromise between the 2 extremes. Have a hearing take place at 
age IS, or 4 years after entry into highschool. Both parents and the 
offspring in question must be present. At this time the court will order the 
child-support stopped. (Since the person receiving the $ is not a child, any $ 
ordered should be called something different than child-support and should 
goto the young adult, not the CP.) At this time the young adult will present 
her future plans and the court will arbitrate on what (if any) contribution the 
parents will make toward these goals. Parents can comment on the feasibility 
of these plans. For example, if a child with a 75% highschool average wishes 
to attend Syracuse University, which would cost 16K per year, either parent 
could question this course and suggest a 2 year technical program at a 
community college instead. The parents will be given the option of paying 
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tuition (or other) bills, or giving a lump-sum payment, or paying an allowance 
directly to the child (not the CP) . Whatever is decided the parent should pay 
less than what was being paid per week in support prior to age 18 and it 
will be made clear that *all* court-ordered support ends at age 21 — or 
when the child shows lack of academic progress. Also, any $ after age 18 goes 
to the young adult, not to the CP. Finally, the child will be expected to 
finance a large part of their education through loans and jobs. 

2. ) TAX DEDUCTION 

Why is the CP automatically given the tax deduction? The NCP pays in 
after-tax dollars, and the CP doesn't have to pay any tax on this income, 
yet the CP gets the deduction. Sure its not a lot of $ considering the 
high cost of CS, but its a morale thing. The NCP pays and pays and pays, 
yet the one time there is a rebate — the CP gets itll! This causes more 
ill-will among NCP's than any one thing I can think ofl 

3. ) PATERNITY and PATERNITY TESTING. 

Establishing paternity is finally being encouraged. Very good move! I 
applaud these efforts! At the same time, I hope efforts are made 
to treat the *men* equally too. My husband was tricked by his X 
into marrying her at 19 years old. She said he was the father and 
he believed her. Being a good catholic boy from St. Joe's he 
married her. After they divorced, in 1985, he discovered that he most 
likely is *not* the father of this child. The paternity test was not 
available in 1985. He didn't even find out for sure until 1989 that 
there was a problem! In 1989 he checked with his lawyer about paternity 
and was told that it was too late to do anything, even though the paternity 
test had not been available when he divorced. The X had their 1985 divorce 
agreement overthrown this past summer, in order to get more $ under the new 
guidelines. My husband got something signed that would admit his 
request for a paternity test into state supreme court. However, 
after much networking, our lawyer told us that his chances of having 
a paternity test ordered were slim or none, and that he'd be much 
better off bargaining with the X — using the paternity action as 
leverage (threat). So bargain he did and the X agreed to take $50. /less 
per week than she could have had under the new guidelines. This is still 
$90/wk. more than she is entitled too... Why is it that a mother in 
New York State can take a father down for a paternity test at any time 
up until the child is age 21, and the father can only do it if they 
are not married or (with luck) while going through a divorce? Why? 

Because of gender discrimination. 

I hope that the new legislation that puts so much emphasis on establishing 
paternity, also will allow men with old paternity situations (like my 
husband's) who did *not* knowingly assume the responsibility, to also have 
access to paternity testing. This would benefit the child as well, because 
then the child would find out who her *real* father is, and the child has a 
right to know her real father. This sort of intrigue, the woman passing the 
child off on a man who is not the father, leads to many, many bad feelings. 

In my husband's case for example, he has had little contact with his "daughter" 
for years. He of course is depicted by the X as "the big jerk," yet she will 
never face the paternity test. I think it would be much healthier for all 
concerned — my husband, the X, the child, the real father, my husband's son 
(with me) and myself — if my husband was able to take the paternity test and 
clear this matter up. The X could then take the real father to court, so she 
would still get CS $, and the child would have a chance of having a relation- 
ship with her real father. If we do not get a chance to straighten out the 
paternity situation, I can just see the X and her daughter filing a lawsuit to 
contest my husband (and my) will in 30 years, and my son will have to deal 
with that! There are so many longterm implications. The X's skeleton fell out 
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of the closet and there Is no use trying to stuff it back in. Better to clear 
the natter up and go by the truth. Please, please, please give men the same 
access to paternity testing that women have, including men with old paternity 
situations! I ! 

I'm also concerned that the new legislation encouraging men to acknowledge 
paternity in the hospital at birth, does not protect the rights of men. 

Think, about it. Men can only go on the words of the mother, and it is not 
uncommon for mothers to lie. What sort of man would question a woman he 
cares about, on her birth-bed, when she says that the "little angel" is 
his? Its too easy to dupe men into paternity. 1 read a few studies done 
in England that state that in some neighborhoods, 20%- 25% of fathers are not 
really the fathers of their children. With the stakes so high, and the tech- 
nology available, the men AND CHILDREN should be protected. Yes, the children 
too. The paternity skeleton will inevitably fall out of the closet and the 
child will be traumatized to discover there is a paternity problem. Better to 
find the real father in the beginning. I suggest that for all unwed couples 
the paternity test be ^mandatory* in order to protect the interests of the 
child. This would protect the man, and the child, and the real father will 
be named (at some point) so the real father would pay. This should be man- 
datory because, as I pointed out before, no man would question a woman he 
cares about, on her birth-bed, when she says the "little angel" is his. Also, 

I urge you to make paternity testing during divorce available for all men, if 
they request it. And for men with outstanding paternity situations (like my 
husband), for whom the test was not available at the time of divorce — give 
then the same rights for paternity testing that women have. 

#4. CHILD SUPPORT AMOUNTS and ACCOUNTABILITY 

I realize that the child-support is calculated on an income-shared model, 
in order to (supposedly) insure the child the same cost of living she 
would have had if the parents had not divorced. Whether or not this is 
the best way to do it is highly debatable. I see so many problems with it. 

To start, my husband works a 2nd job (army reserves) to pay the support. 

What happens? The army reserve pay used to pay the support is counted 
as increased income so he has to pay even more support than he would have 
it he didn't work the 2nd job to pay support! There is no incentive 
for a man to try and advance in his career or work a 2nd job (at least one 
not under-the-table) because it can just be used to screw him some more to 
pay $ that is not used to support the child in question, but is frittered 
by the mother. I just will never understand what went on in the minds of 
the people who came up with this model. Obviously they do not pay child 
support! Also, in this model 2nd families can eat dogfood and buy garage 
sale clothes. We pay less to support our 21 month old son and he is in 
fulltime daycare and has far higher expenses than the other child we support 
(that most likely is not my husband's child anyway). My son wears garage sale 
clothes and plays with garage sale toys, while the guidelines insure the 
other child of this fabulous lifestyle. Not that the $ is spend on her anyway. 
Why is there is no accountability for the CP regarding how she spends the $ ? 
Why is the child calling grandparents and asking them to buy her clothes when 
we pay so much? Why? Because the mother spends it to pay her 3rd husband's 
child support — courtesy of my husband who works 2 jobs. Prior to husband 
#3 she used it to support various live-in boyfriends, and also to pay for 
the son from her 2nd marriage who had a deadbeat dad. (She turned custody 
of the son over to the deadbeat dad because she couldn't get $ from him.) The 
CP should submit a yearly report showing receipts and how the $ was spent. Sure 
its a lot of work, but people do it all the time in order to document their 
taxes, and this will help the child receive the $. Another novel concept to 
include — anyone who receives welfare should pay it back. Its not fair that 
the NCP pays and the CP on welfare gets a free ride. Also, CP's with no job 
skills should be in training to learn some, and making good progress. Sitting 
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on their ever-widening behinda collecting a check is unacceptable. 

#6. GENDER DISCRIMINATION 

There is much hidden gender discrimination against males in family court. I 
mentioned this in regard to a CP getting a paternity test at any time just 
by requesting it vs. an NCP having an expensive and nearly impossible chance 
of getting a paternity test. It also comes into play where custody is 
concerned. Hen do not have a fair chance of getting custody, so many who want 
it do not even make the attempt. They are told from the outset by their 
lawyers that it will be a big expense for nothing. It also comes into play 
where child-support amounts are concerned. How many female NCPs are 
ordered to pay support and how much are they ordered to pay? Compare this 
to the male NCP's. My husband's X wife turned custody of her son, from her 
2nd marriage over to her 2nd husband, she makes 19K and is ordered to pay 
$10. /week child support. $10/wk. till You can't support a dog on $10. /wk! 
Whether or not she pays it is another question too.... I hope that the legis- 
lation demolishes gender discrimination against men, in family court. 

#7 MAKE JOINT-CUSTODY THE STATUS-QUO 

A better arrangement for the child would be if joint custody 
were strongly encouraged. Right now a "winner takes all" situation 
exists. The CP gets all the power and control, leaving the NCP 
naturally resentful. Joint custody should be the status quo. If 
there is a large income difference between the 2 parents, then the 
one with more should pay in order to equalize it. But both parents 
should have equal access and equal control of the child. The child will 
benefit greatly by having 2 active and devoted parents. Involved parents 
would also be more likely to pay for extras like higher education. 

#8. 2nd FAMILIES 

I was very pleased to see that the new legislation at least starts 
to take 2nd families into account. With intact families, as new family 
members are born, everyone else makes do with a little less, so its 
only fair that 2nd family obligations of the NCP are taken into 
account. At the same time, the new legislation does not go far enough. 
Insuring my 21 month old son's welfare is encouraged, but its left up 
to the court to decide — which is very much how child-support awards 
were determined prior to reform. Having guidelines for children of 
2nd families would be a step in the right direction. It is a necessity 
for me to work, so my son has been in daycare since he was 8 weeks old. 

Due to daycare he is far more expensive than the other child my husband 
supports, yet we spend far more on the other child. What would happen if 
I were laid off or my disability worsened and I had to quit work? We would 
be hurting greatly financially, but the X-wife would still get her same cut 
of $ because the 2nd family is not taken into account in hearings to lesson 
child-support due to hardships. I just hope I hold out long enough to pay 
off the X-wlfe. I encourage you to take a look at how 2nd families are 
treated under Australia's child support guidelines. There are many things 
about Australia's system that are superior to ours. 

#9 OVERTURNING OLD DIVORCE AGREEMENTS 

A divorce agreement is a legal agreement made between 2 consenting adults. 

I cannot believe that the government of a democracy should appoint itself 
to have these legal agreements overturned. In New York State the initial 
Guidelines passed in 1989 would have made old agreement automatically 
obsolete. Due to lobbying this was changed so that he CP at least had to 
request the new guidelines. Still, that is not fair. Men gave away homes, 
i‘®tirement accounts, alimony, savings, all sorts of things, to negotiate 
their divorce agreements. How can a 3rd party (government) intervene and 
toss it out the window? Are females such imbeciles that they need the 
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government to champion them in such unnecessary ways, and in ways so unfair 
to the NCP? I think not. We would not now be in such a mess with the X 
if the government had not made it so worth her while to be greedy. If she 
had never come after us for more $, my husband would never have rattled the 
paternity skeleton. But now that the government started, please continue 
until you have reached some semblance of fairness. The guidelines of 1989 
left us screwed in terms of money, 2nd family considerations and chance for a 
paternity test. Things can't go back, so now that you've started keep 
going until all sides of the equation are treated fairly. And for future 
reference, when meddling with families, remember: Do not summon up that 
which you don't know and don't understand and that which you cannot lay to 
rest, and that which you personally would not want to deal with 

#10 USING THE TERM "DEAD-BEAT DAD" and OTHERWISE DEGRADING FATHERHOOD 
I watched the congressional hearings on television. May a plague of 
static cling and lint be visited on all the legislators, MAINLY 
GENTLEWOMEN, who used the offensive term of "dead-beat dad." I cannot 
express how insulting this is for the BEAT-DEAD Dads who pay and pay and 
try to remain part of their child's life, suffering from their devotion. The 
children benefit from a relationship with their father. Believe me, I have 
seen firsthand what happens when there is no relationship. Joint custody 
is the optimal solution, but at the very least fatherhood should be valued, 
and men should be treated as far more than sperm donors and wallet daddy's. 

As the laws stand right now, A MAN WOULD BE BETTER OFF TO PAY A SURROGATE 
MOTHER TO HAVE A CHILD and then turn it over to him. I'm serious. Its a 
sick system that makes it preferable for a man to do that! 1 hope the 
system is made fair prior to my son coming of age, or I will have to 
suggest this option to him. At least then he will not be tortured. 

#11 THE COMMITTEE TO GIVE INPUT 

In this committee being set up to give input on the nationwide child 
support policy, it would be so DEMOCRATIC of you to appoint someone who 
has the NCP's interests at heart. (I nominate myself, in case anyone is 
interested. I am eminently well-qualified due to my work experience, 
and education -- as an information professional — as well as my personal 
experience in such matters.) 

In closing, I believe that individuals should *all* support themselves and work 

hard in that direction, rather than depending on handouts from either 

the government, X spouses, or parents. Parents should pay for their children, 

yes. But it should be a fair amount, using a system that does not 

discriminate based on gender, and the children should not automatically 

get support and higher eduction after 18. Also, 2nd families should be taken 

into account and treated fairly. So please look at both sides of 

the story prior to passing legislation. Remember, the NCPs and 2nd families 

are rallying, after years of being treated unfairly by child-support/custody 

legislation to date. We have the numbers and the influence to vote people out 

of office — and one day we will — if a fair system is not devised. If 

for any reason you wish to contact me, please send a letter to the address 

below. 

Sincerely, 


Margaret M. Brown 

Wife of an NCP and 2nd Family Hostage 


42 Rosemary Ave. Buffalo, NY 14216 
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STATEMENT OF CATHY BAYBE, PRESIDENT 
EASTERN REGIONAL INTERSTATE CHILD SUPPORT ASSOCIATION 
befora 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON HAYS AMD MEANS 

February 10, 1995 

In my capacity as President of the Eastern Regional Interstate 
Child Support Association (ERICSA) , I submit this statement on 
behalf of the Board of Directors and 4000 members of ERICSA in 
which we make recommendations for reform in several major areas of 
the child support system. 

ERICSA is a not-for-profit corporation representing child support 
professionals nationwide, including caseworkers, child support 
administrators, attorneys, judges and other judicial officials, and 
administrative decision-makers. Since 1968, ERICSA has conducted 
an annual training conference which has served as a forum to 
improve communication and cooperation among states and 
jurisdictions, to propose reforms in the courts and child support 
enforcement systems, and to advance training and professional 
knowledge for all persons actively participating in the child 
support program. 

The statement I am submitting has been approved and recommended by 
the Executive Committee of ERICSA's Board of Directors. 

I. State and National Registries of Support Orders 

ERICSA recommends that every state be required to establish a 
registry of support orders in order to aid in enforcement and 
review of support orders. At a minimum, the registry should 
include orders being enforced by the state IV-D program, and all 
non-IV-D orders where at least one of the parties has requested 
placement of the order on the registry. The registry should 
contain abstracted information from the support order, such as 
names and addresses of the parties, names and dates of birth of the 
children, and current support and arrearage payment terms. 

In addition, ERICSA recommends the creation of a national registry 
of support orders. This registry should not duplicate the 
information on file with a state registry. We recommend that the 
national registry contain abstracted information limited to the 
names and social security numbers of the parties, and the state 
that issued the support order. Such a registry would facilitate 
interstate enforcement by quickly identifying all states with a 
support order involving the obligor. 

II. National Computer Network 

ERICSA strongly supports a national computer network that is built 
upon linkages between state automated child support systems and the 
Federal Parent Locate Service. Such a network would provide a 
national data base which would greatly assist a child support 
agencies' efforts to locate obligors, their income, and support 
order infooiation. 

III. Reporting of New Hires by Employers 

ERICSA strongly recommends that Congress require the states to 
legislate that all employers report new hires. We recommend that 
employers report to their state child support agencies, rather than 
to a national data base, which ensures that an agency with a 
"vested" interest in child support enforcement is in a position to 
monitor employer compliance. Through the national computer 
network, the W-4 information can be matched against support orders 
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maintained on any state registry of support orders. The same 
outcome is achieved without the additional cost of creating a 
national system of reporting. ERICSA is also concerned that if the 
employee data is maintained at the national level there will be 
delays in matching the W-4 information against support orders. 
Since the majority of child support cases are intrastate where the 
obligor lives in the same state as the obligee, a state-maintained 
W-4 data base matched against a state registry of support orders 
will result in prompter enforcement for most of the cases than a 
federally maintained system. The national registry of support 
orders would facilitate the W-4 matching in interstate cases and 
reduce costs. 

It is recommended that the employer be required to report the date 
of birth, social security number and address of the employee but 
that the employee not report the amount of his or her child support 
obligation as such information could be transmitted inaccurately. 
In addition, it is recommended that the employer be required to 
report new hires to the child support agency within 10 working days 
— not a longer period that is calculated according to how often 
the employee is paid. The latter method of calculating is too 
lengthy and would delay income withholding but also it would 
minimize the importance of reporting for locate information. 

IV. The Uniform Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA) 

The most frequently used remedy for establishing and enforcing 
child support in interstate child support cases is the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act (URESA) . The name is 
actually a misnomer as the Act is not uniform; each state uses a 
different version of URESA. Furthermore, the Act predates the 
establishment of the IV-D program in 1975 and thus has not 
addressed the needs of the IV-D program since that time. 

The National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
(NCCUSL) with the US Commission on Interstate Child Support 
developed a new act, the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act 
(UIFSA) . This Act contains a number of significant changes which 
ERICSA has long advocated: 

* UIFSA allows only one support order to be in effect at 
any one time. It provides for modification only in the state that 
issued the support order, unless all parties have left that state 
or agreed in writing for another state to exercise jurisdiction, 

* UIFSA provides for one-state proceedings, such as a 
support or paternity action pursuant to a long-arm statute, and 
enforcement by direct income withholding, UIFSA also retains, with 
modification, the traditional two-state URESA proceeding. 

* UIFSA authorizes transmission of evidence by electronic 
means and provides for telephone hearings. 

* Information transmitted in the interstate forms is made 
Drima facie evidence, 

ERICSA urges Congress to require states to pass UIFSA in the form 
identical to that approved by the NCCUSL by a date certain. The 
only way to ensure a truly uniform act is to require states to 
enact the act verbatim. 

V. Paternity 

Federal law requires that states have laws that create a 
presumption of"^ paternity based on a paternity acknowledgment. 
Since a presumption is rebuttable, these acknowledgments are not 
final judgments and are subject to challenge. ERICSA recommends 
that Congress require that paternity acknowledgments that create 
presumptions be made final judgments having a res judicata effect 
if not challenged within a specific period of time. 
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VI. Staffing 

Child support workers currently operate under staggering caseloads. 
The average caseload for a full-tine enployee is over 1000 cases. 
It is crucial that Congress and state legislatures address that 
situation in order to ensure that children receive effective, 
timely child support services. ERICSA strongly supports the 
recommendation of the Interstate Commission that the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services conduct state-specific staffing studies. 
States should then be required to comply with the recommended 
ratios in order to continue receiving federal funds. 

VII. Training 

Employees of the child support agency, as well as those persons who 
are part of the child support process, including government 
attorneys, judges, and hearing officers are in great need of 
training, especially in the area of interstate child support 
enforcement. Child support professionals cannot meet the 
challenges of the child support program with sporadic and 
inadequate training. ERICSA recommends that the federal Office of 
Child Support Enforcement be required to develop training programs 
adaptable for a state's use. States should be required to provide 
ongoing training to its child support staff and should be provided 
the resources to do so. Quality ongoing training programs are 
essential if real change is to be made in the child support 
program. 

VIII. Incentives and Funding 

Under the current incentive program Congress rewards states based 
on AFDC collections. There exists a limit on the incentives 
awarded for collection on nonAFOC cases. Congress should revise 
the incentive program to treat AFDC and nonAFDC cases equally to 
show that Congress is interested in the welfare of all families. 
The calculation for incentive payments should be modified so that 
performance is rewarded and not just reimbursement of expenditures. 
Congress should also require that states reinvest incentives into 
the child support program, 

ERICSA strongly opposes block grant funding of the child support 
program. Block grant funding will not meet the needs of a program. 

IX. AFDC Applicants 

States need a better means of handling noncooperative AFDC 
applicants. Congress needs to provide clearer standards that will 
have an effect on the noncooperative behavior, including effective 
and immediate sanctions other than removal from the grant which is 
ineffective. Currently, noncooperation is determined by the 
welfare agency and results of determinations are often delayed. 
Congress should place the responsibility of determining cooperation 
with the child support agency. 

X. State-Based Reform 

There has been an ongoing debate centered on whether some or all of 
the Childs support services provided by state child support 
agencies (IV-D agencies) should be federalized. ERICSA is strongly 
opposed federalization of any of the services and suppports the 
Interstate. Commission's conclusion that reforms to the child 
support system should occur within the context of greater 
uniformity in the current state-based system, not the creation of 
a new federal administrative system. 

The IRS could strengthen its current role in the child support 
system by providing child support agencies with Income information 
and by making intercept services equally available to AFDC and 
nonAFDC cases. 
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XI. Enforcement Through License Revocation 

ERICSA recommends that Congress require states to have procedures 
for revocation or suspension of an obligor's occupational license 
when there is an arrearage of a threshold amount. States should 
also be required to establish procedures for not issuing or 
renewing drivers licenses where there is a failure to appear for a 
child support proceeding and a warrant exists. 

XII. Enforcement Through Automatic Liens 

Most states have utilized liens or attachments as an enforcement 
mechanism on a case-by-case basis which is not cost effective or 
efficient. ERICSA recommends that Congress require that states 
create laws authorizing a lien to arise by operation of law when a 
child support debt accrues. These administrative liens could then 
be enforced against obligors' assets which have been discovered 
through automated processes. 

XIII. Conclusion 

We commend this committee for its longstanding commitment to 
improved child support enforcement. The Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984 and the Family Support Act of 1988 were greatly 
needed legislation. However, the current child support system 
continues to be in need of reform in order to keep pace with the 
growing need for child support services. This reform requires 
federal and state legislation, as well as an infusion of resources. 
More uniformity is needed in how the states operate their child 
support programs, thus, ERICSA'S recommendations call for further 
legislative mandates to the states. However, each state still has 
the flexibility to respond to the individual needs of its families. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this testimony on behalf 
of ERICSA. We look forward to working with you to ensure that 
children have the financial stability they so desperately need. 
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STATEMENT OF RUTH E. (BETTY) MURPHY. MARKETING CONSULTANT 
ON BEHALF OF ELECTRONIC PARENT LOCATOR NETWORK 
CONSORTIUM OF EPLN STATES (ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, FLORIDA, amo 

KENTUCKY, LOUISIANA, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, AND 

VIRGINIA) 


The Subcominittee is to be cooufiended for including child support 
enforcement in the Contract With America hearings. I would like 
to confine my remarks to the most basic problem that was outlined 
in your advisory dated January 31, 1995 - namely "how to 
dramatically increase the number of nonpaying parents who are 
located" . 

The answer to this problem is simple - The Electronic Parent 
Locator Network (EPLN) . This system was designed, developed and 
implemented by a consortium of the southeastern states (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee) in Region IV under a grant from the 
Department of Health and Human Services. In 1989, at the 
duration of the grant, EPLN became a state owned and operated 
system. It has since expanded to include Virginia, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas as participating states. Maryland and West Virginia 
have also been added as access only states. 

The fact that EPLN is a totally state owned and state operated 
locate system should appeal to the direction that our current 
Congress is leaning. Empowerment and Re-inventing government are 
key elements of EPLN. Currently located in the Southeastern 
states, EPLN has the capability of expanding nationwide and could 
be considered the prototype for a national locate system. Why 
re-invent the wheel tomorrow, when states can have a proven and 
tested system today? 

The network encourages cooperation and communication among 
agencies within the participating states and between the states, 
themselves. States execute agreements with database owners, eg., 
Employment Security, Unemployment, Drivers Licenses, Corrections, 
etc., for data extracts to be stored on EPLN. Immediate on-line 
access to this data has led to more efficient locates resulting 
in faster processing of child support actions, court orders and 
collections. This often offsets or, in some cases, eliminates Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) . 

More than one out of every four births requires establishment of 
paternity. This cannot be accomplished without first locating 
the alleged parent. The act of establishing paternity does not 
automatically create an order for child support. So quite often, 
custodial parents are without child support orders. According to 
1990 Census Bureau statistics, only 58 percent of the custodial 
mothers entitled to child support had a child support order. 
Although most wanted an order, many were unable to get one 
because the location of the absent parent was unknown. 

Recent federal legislation has called attention to the 
difficulties experienced by state child support enforcement 
agencies in tracking absent parents who frequently change 
addresses or employment. The Inability to locate these absent 
parents has severely impacted the effectiveness of state child 
support enforcement programs. Without the location of the absent 
parent, the process to establish paternity or a child support 
order cannot begin. Whether intrastate or interstate, if the 
location or employer of the delinquent absent parent is unknown, 
states are unable to take the first step to enforce these orders 
and collect support. In either case, it is the children who will 
suffer the consequences. The final outcome translates into a 
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Welfare Program straining (bursting) the financial seams of the 
taxpayer's pocketbook. 

Another point of frustration for custodial parents and 
caseworkers alike are the interstate cases. It is estimated that 
interstate cases make up one-third of the states' child support 
enforcement program total caseload. Vet, interstate collections 
amount to only one out every 10 dollars collected. Even with 
national adoption of the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act 
(UIFSA) , unless the absent parent can be found, states cannot 
enforce and collect. In most states, the interstate locate 
process consists of labor intensive procedures, which include 
manual letter writing between states or inputting data into 
multiple computers. 

It was the need to improve the locate procedure that was the 
driving force behind the development of the Electronic Parent 
Locator Network. Originally designed, developed and implemented 
under a research and demonstration grant awarded to South 
Carolina, the States formed a consortium of Region IV states to 
create an on-line locator system that could be used by state 
parent locator staff in real time in lieu of writing letters 
between participating states. The project worked so well that 
the consortium continued to operate the system after the grant 
had expired. 

EPLN is a system designed to provide State Parent Locator 
Services immediate on-line access to other states' locator 
resources. Immediate is the key word in this process, since 
other locate systems define "quick locates" as taking, at the 
very least, 48 hours. 

How EPLN accomplishes this is very simple. Participating states 
have on-line access to all other participating states' locate 
information through a single integrated data base containing 
selected information from various state agencies within those 
states. EPLN automates the location process with the use of 
state data bases such as Employment, Unemployment, Department of 
Motor Vehicles, Food Stamps and Corrections. 

The EPLN system provides the State Parent Locate Service's 
caseworker the ability to search an integrated data base to 
obtain an absent parent's current residential or employment 
address. The caseworker has total flexibility to optimize each 

search by using a social security number or name only search, 

soundex search, metropolitan area search or a queued request 

search. Using either procedure, state or regional location 

information is available immediately. 

The speed with which one can obtain locate data can sometimes 
make or break a case. Currently the participating states are 
receiving a 65 to 70 percent successful hit rate in locating 
absent parents with EPLN, EPLN's on-line capability saves an 
average of 75 days on location time, greatly reducing the letter 
writing and responding process associated with manual searches. 
The convenience of being able to access EPLN through the state 
computer and not bouncing back and forth between separate 
computers and different data base sources reduces time and 
frustration. 
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Time means money. And state child support enforcement agencies 
are in an excellent position to understand the value of 
shortening the process and getting support into the hands of 
custodial parents. As Connie Putman, Program Specialist in 
Tennessee Child Support Services can attest to, this also 
"translates into savings to the State and Federal governments and 
society as a whole with an improvement in service to our client 
population. EPLN saves staff time, administrative time and 
expense and increases the number of successful non-custodial 
parent locates . " 

EPLN has proven its worth in other ways. Using EPLN to find 
missing social security numbers, states have increased 
submissions to the IRS for interception of Tax Refunds. Being 
able to access locate data without a S5N gives EPLN a distinct 
advantage over other locate systems. Storage of locate data 
assists in developing a work history and lifestyle profile of 
absent parents. The faster non-paying parents are located, the 
faster AFDC payments and other entitlement payments are reduced. 

As new states join EPLN, one of the first ways they utilize EPLN 
is to apply the locate techniques to their "unworkable" cases or 
to clear up their cases that lack Social Security Numbers (SSN) , 
"Using the search flexibility of EPLN, cases that would have fit 
the tax offset criteria if an SSN was available, were selected 
for a "Special Project". The result was a 67% hit rate on 
securing valid SSKs from EPLN searches, increasing collection 
potential of these cases", said Way land Clark of Virginia Child 
Support Enforcement. 

Prolonged delays caused by a time-consuming manual process 
prevent states from meeting federal timeframes. Failed audits 
result in Federal penalties that are counter-productive. EPLN 
has proven to be a valuable time-saving locate tool for it's 
member states. 

At a time when few states were fully automated, the Region IV 
states took a very bold step in committing themselves to address 
the locate problem. Since the demonstration grant expired in 
December, 1988, the EPLN participating states have paid the 
operational costs to continue the network. Even in troubled 
budgetary times the states have set an example of how working 
closely together, what appeared to be unsolvable, can be changed 
for the betterment of all. 

EPLN has received many accolades and awards over the years. The 
most recent was the 1994 Innovations Technology Award by the 
Council of state Governments, 

As our Congressional leaders are searching for a way to increase 
locates of nonpaying parents, which in turn increases the amount 
of child support that is paid, the answer is close at hand. Look 
no further than the Electronic Parent Locator Network. Proven 
technology for a national locate system has already been 
developed, in place and working. This information highway is 
ready for action across the nation. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. NITA M. LOWEY 


MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, I AM HERE TODAY 
WITH MY COLLEAGUE CONNIE MORELLA --ON BEHALF OF THE BI-PARTISAN 
CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS FOR WOMEN'S ISSUES --IN STRONG SUPPORT OF 
H.R. 785, THE JOHNSON-KENNELLY-ROUKBMA-MORELLA "CHILD SUPPORT 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 1995." 

THE BI-PARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS ON WOMEN’S ISSUES HAS 
ENDORSED THE CHILD SUPPORT RESPONSIBILITY ACT -- AND STRONGLY, 
STRONGLY SUPPORTS IT. THE BILL HAS GROWN OUT OP THE HARD WORE 
AND LEADERSHIP OF MANY PEOPLE HERE WITH US TODAY. AS YOU KNOW, 
REPRESENTATIVES ROUKEMA AND KENNELLY SERVED ON THE INTERSTATE 
CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT COMMISSION AND HAVE LONG BEEN LEADERS 
IN THE EFFORT TO IMPROVE THE SYSTEM OF CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT. 
LIKEWISE, REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON HAS LEAD THE COMMITTEE THIS YEAR 
IN ITS WORK TO REFORM THE SYSTEM. REPRESENTATIVE MORELLA AND I, 
AS CO-CHAIRS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS FOR WOMEN’S ISSUES, HAVE 
CONTINUED TO WORK WITH OUR COLLEAGUES ON THIS ISSUE. LIKEWISE, 
REPRESENTATIVE NORTON HAS CONTRIBUTED -- AT EVERY STEP -- HER 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE PROGRAM AND THE LEGAL ISSUES SURROUNDING CHILD 


SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT. 
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H.R. 78S IS THE CULMINATION OF THIS COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP, 
AND HAS THE BI-PARTISAN SOTPORT OF AM OVERWHELMING MAJORITY OF 
THE WOMEN SERVING IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, INCLUDING ALL 
THREE WOMEN SERVING ON THE HAYS AMD MEANS COMMITTEE, TWO OF WHOM 
SERVE ON THIS SUBCOMMITTEE. LET ME JUST TAKE A MINUTE TO NAME A 
FEW OF THOSE I HAVEN'T YET MENTIONED: REPRESENTATIVES JENNIFER 
DUNN, KAREN THURMAN, ILEANA ROS-LBHTINEN, LYNN WOOLSEY, DEBORAH 
PRYCE, SUSAN MOLINARI, -- AND MANY OTHERS. 

THIS OVERWHELMING LEVEL OF SUPPORT FROM WOMEN FROM BOTH 
SIDES OF THE AISLE STEMS FROM THE FACT THAT H.R. 785 DEALS 
EFFECTIVELY AITO APPROPRIATELY WITH CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT. 

AS WE ALL KNOW, OUR WELFARE SYSTEM IS BROKEN AMD IT MUST BE 
FIXED. IT HAS CLEARLY FAILED BOTH THE TAXPAYERS AND THE 
RECIPIENTS. CONGRESS MUST REFORM THE SYSTEM TO.IMPHASIZB WORK 
OVER WELFARE. I HAVE INTRODUCED MY OWN WELFARE REFORM BILL, THE 
"WORK- FIRST WELFARE REFORM" ACT, WHICH REMOVES BARRIERS TO WORK 
THAT EXIST IN THE CURRENT MALFUNCTIONING WELFARE SYSTEM. 

WHILE WOMEN AND CHILDREN ARB THE PRIMARY RECIPIENTS OF 
WELFARE, WELFARE REFORM IS NOT SOLELY A WOMEN'S ISSUE. IN THE 
UNITED STATES TODAY, . MORE THAN $34 BILLION IS POTENTIALLY 
AVAILABLE TO CUSTODIAL PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN --MORE THAN 
TRIPLE THE COST OF THE ENTIRE FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM. EACH YEAR, DEADBEAT PARENTS FAIL TO PAY MORE THAN $5 
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BILLION IN CHILD SUPPORT -- MORE THAN 40% OF THE ENTIRE FEDERAL 
COST OF AFDC. IN FACT, ONLY 37% OF OUR NATION'S 10 MILLION 
CUSTODIAL MOTHERS ACTUALLY RECEIVED ANY CHILD SUPPORT IN 1989. 
FAMILIES ARE POOR IN OUR NATION, IN LARGE PART BECAUSE DEADBEAT 
DADS AREN'T CARRYING THEIR LOAD. THUS, BETTER CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT IS CRUCIAL TO REFORMING THE WELFARE SYSTEM. IMPROVING 
CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT WILL BE ONE STEP, ONE CRUCIAL STEP, IN 
REFORMING OUR WELFARE SYSTEM. 

THE JOHNSON- KENNELLY-ROUKEMA-MORELLA BILL WILL DO THE JOB 
IMPROVING CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT IN THIS NATION. IT WILL HELP 
CUSTODIAL PARENTS COLLECT THE PAYMENTS THEY ARE OWED -- THE 
PAYMENTS THEY NEED TO CARE FOR THEIR CHILDREN -- PAYMENTS THAT 
WILL HELP KEEP THEIR FAMILIES OUT OF THE WELFARE SYSTEM. 

SINCE REPRESENTATIVE MORELIA HAS SO ELOQUENTLY OUTLINED THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, LET ME JUST MAKE A FEW COMMENTS ABOUT 
THEM: 

STATE REGISTRIES 

** THE BILL ESTABLISHES A CENTRALIZED STATE COLLECTION AND 
DISBURSEMENT UNIT, AND STATE DATABASES TO COMPILE BASIC 
INFORMATION ABOUT EACH CHILD SUPPORT ORDER OPENED IN THE 


STATE 
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BY ESTABLISHING DATABASES IN EACH STATE THAT COMPILE BASIC 
INFORMATION ABOUT EACH CHILD SUPPORT ORDER IN THE STATE, THIS 
BILL WILL SIMPLIFY THE PROCESS FOR PARENTS AND FOR BUSINESSES. 
CURRENTLY, PARENTS AND BUSINESSES MUST REPORT ORDERS TO NUMEROUS 
ENTITIES ACROSS DIFFERENT JURISDICTIONS. OUR BILL SIMPLIFIES THE 
SYSTEM. 

NATIONAL REGISTRY 

•* THE BILL REVISES THE CURRENT NATIONAL CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT REGISTRY AND WILL REQUIRE THAT BASIC INFORMATION 
ON ALL NEW HIRES BE SUPPLIED BY EMPLOYERS. 

THE CREATION OF A NATIONAL REGISTRY, WHERE INFORMATION ON 
CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS FOR ALL NEW HIRES WILL BE COLLECTED, 
SIMPLIFIES THE SYSTEM FOR STATES AND PARENTS. IF A PARENT OR 
STATE IS LOOKING FOR A DEADBEAT PARENT, THEY ONLY HAVE TO CHECK 
THE STATE REGISTRY -- FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 49 OTHER STATES, 

THEY CAN CHECK THE NATIONAL REGISTRY. 

VOLUNTARY PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT 

** FOR PARENTS WHO VOLUNTARILY ESTABLISH PATERNITY, A SIGNED 
AFFIDAVIT WILL BE PRESUMED TO BE A FINAL JUD(34ENT OF 
PATERNITY 60 DAYS AFTER SIGNATURE. BOTH PARENTS MUST BE 
INFORMED OF THEIR RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES BEFORE SIGNING 
THE ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
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STREAMLINING THE SYSTEM FOR VOLUNTARY PATERNITY 
ESTABLISHMENT MEANS FEWER FAMILIES WILL ENTER THE CHILD SUPPORT 
SYSTEM IN THE FIRST PLACE. 

STATE UNIFORMITY 

** STATES MUST ADOPT THE UNIFORM INTERSTATE FAMILY SUPPORT 
ACT (UIFSA) IN ITS ENTIRETY. THIS MODEL LEGISLATION, ALREADY 
ADOPTED IN 20 STATES, ESTABLISHES A FRAMEWORK FOR 
DETERMINING WHICH STATE RETAINS JURISDICTION OF INTERSTATE 
CASES, AND GOVERNS THE RELATIONSHIP AMONGST STATES IN THIS 
AREA. THE BILL REQUIRES STATES TO HAVE IN PLACE 
• ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY TO EXPEDITE CHILD SUPPORT 
PROCEEDINGS, SUCH AS GENETIC TESTING, SUBPOENA AUTHORITY, 
ACCESS TO FINANCIAL INFORMATION, AND POWER TO SUSPEND 
DRIVERS' LICENSES OP DEADBEAT PARENTS. 

THIS IS ONE AREA WHERE THE STATES ACTUALLY WANT A MANDATE 1 
THE STATES WANT A UNIFORM FRAMEWORK FOR DETERMINING WHICH STATE 
RETAINS JURISDICTION OF INTERSTATE CASES, AND THE PROCESS THROUGH 
WHICH STATES RESOLVE THESE MATTERS. ADOPTION OP THE UNIFORM 
INTERSTATE FAMILY SUPPORT ACT (UIFSA) IS THE FAIREST AND FASTEST 
WAY TO STREAMLINE THIS PART OF THE SYSTEM. 

MODIFICATION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF SUPPORT ORDERS 

** THE BILL SPECIFIES THAT CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS MAY BE 
REVIEWED BY A STATE AT THE REQUEST OF EITHER PARENT, EVERY 
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THREE YEARS, OR WHEN THERE IS A SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE IN THE 
FINANCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF EITHER PARENT. 

BY REVISING CURRENT LAW -- WHEREIN STATES MUST EXAMINE AN 
ORDER EVERY YEAR, EVEN IF THERE HAVE BEEN NO CHANGES IN A 
PARENT'S CIRCUMSTANCES OR NO INTEREST EXPRESSED BY THE CUSTODIAL 
PARENT -- THIS BILL RELIEVES STATES OF A BURDENSOME, UNPRODUCTIVE 
REQUIREMENT, WHILE MAINTAINING THEIR IMPORTANT ROLE OF 
GUARANTEEING A CUSTODIAL PARENT'S ADEQUATE PAYMENT UNDER A CHILD 
SUPPORT ORDER. 

ENFORCEMENT OF SUPPORT ORDERS -- PENALTIES 

** THE BILL EXPANDS THE PENALTIES FOR CHILD SUPPORT 
DELINQUENCY TO INCLUDE THE DENIAL OF PROFESSIONAL, 
RECREATIONAL, AND DRIVER'S LICENSES TO DEADBEAT PARENTS; THE 
IMPOSITION OP LIENS ON REAL PROPERTY; AND THE AUTOMATIC 
REPORTING OF DELINQUENCY TO CREDIT BUREAUS. 

OUR BILL STRENGTHENS THE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT SYSTEM BY 
BUILDING UPON THE CURRENT STATE -BASED SYSTEM. WE THINX 
APPROPRIATE RESPONSIBILITY HERE RESTS WITH THE STATES. THE STATES 
HAVE ALWAYS HAD JURISDICTION OVER FAMILY LAW, AND THIS IS A 
FAMILY LAW ISSUE. WE CAN ALLOW STATES TO RETAIN THAT 
JURISDICTION, BUT IMPROVE THE SYSTEM BY COORDINATING INTER-STATE 
EFFORTS WITH UNIFORM GUIDELINES AND A ROLE FOR THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT AS THE REPOSITORY AND TURNSTILE OF INFORMATION. 
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FURTHERMORE, OUR BILL, BY PRESERVING THE STATE-SYSTEM, ALLOWS FOR 
GREATER COORDINATION AMONG STATE -RUN PROGRAMS THAT AFFECT 
FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AMD FUNDING 

** THE BILL PROVIDES INCENTIVE PAYMENTS OF DP TO 15% BASED 
ON PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT AMD OVERALL PERFORMANCE OF A 
STATE'S IV-D PROGRAM. 

BY ALLOWING STATES THAT TRACK DOWN MORE DELINQUENT PARENTS 
TO KEEP A GREATER PERCENTAGE OF RECOVERED PAYMENTS, THIS BILL 
ENCOURAGES STATES TO AGGRESSIVELY PURSUE OVER-DUE CHILD SUPPORT 
ORDERS. 


MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMCTTEE, IT IS OUR HOPE 
THAT YOU WILL INCORPORATE OUR BILL INTO COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE 
REFORM LEGISLATION. WE CANNOT AFFORD, AS A NATION ON BEHALF OF 
OTO FAMILIES AND CHILDREN, TO FAIL IN THIS EFFORT. 
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To: Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 

2/6/95 Hearing on .child support enforcement pro- 
visions in Contract Personal Responsibility Act 


Not every parent--labeled by an immune state agent 
or even a judge--is truly "deadbeat.'' 

If we allow each state and every agent "the presump- 
tion of regularity" before objectively so labeling many 
citizens* we err. 

The following non-standard--but very f ami 1 iar--"dead- 
beat" stories behind the stories were shared with the 
subcommittee chair and should be instructive to all who 
want to encourage family preservation* not bankrupt a 
family unable to repurchase a child because of effective 
LEGAL EXTORTION while constructively hostage holding (in 
foster care or coerced support thereof when needless). 


To: Rep. Clay Shaw 

Re: CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT HEARING QUESTIONS 
for Monday. 2/6 "Contract" Hearing 
Date: 2/5/95 


Congressman/Subcommittee Staff: 

Just as "Taxpayers shouldn't have to pick up the 
tab for deadbeat parents," upbeat parents * trying to 
repurchase their children from "the state" (which should 
never have taken them or be making deals for them* if 
rebellious teens) are sure to lore to superior force of 
legal extortion child support enforcement "bill collec- 
tors may employ .. . even if it kills a family . 

PLEASE CONSIDER THE WHOLE STORY TO UNDERSTAND INNO- 
CENT PEOPLE AND FAMILIES ARE DOOMED BY SEEMINGLY GOOD 
LAW AND PRACTICE RE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT WHEN: 

1. Support orders are issued without regard to ad- 
judicated claims of child abuse/neglect; but, in 
many instances* seal the fate of innocent people 
whose "defense" funding (who ever banked for a 
false allegation?) is mandated over to "the state" 
poised to assume guilt, punish and take payment, 
then ask questions* if ever. 

EXAMPLE: 


I have a tape of a father dealing with a social 
worker trying to talk him into "terminating" his 
rights to twin girl s* 10, who had not lived with 
him for years because of a false claim of child sex 
abuse — impossible because: he was not there: it was 
disproved by medical exam. When he asked a judge 

it was false, he was 

told It was decided a long time ago." No proof 
or papers. Just a near-total break in parenting by 
a state wanting other paper parents to take over-- 
THE KIDS AND THE COSTS. 
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WHEN HE SIGNS, NO ONE TALKS WITH HIM OR THEIR MOM- 
THEY BECOME "LEGAL STRANGERS" AND ARE PROSECUTED 
IF THEY TRY TO COMMUNICATE- IF THEY SEE THEIR 
CHILDREN ABUSED IN THEIR "PLACEMENT,” THEY WILL 
BE IGNORED IF THEY REPORT IT- ON PAPER, THEIR DE- 
TERMINATION TO STAY INVOLVED MEANS THEY ARE "DEAD- 
BEATS." BUT, THE ORIGINAL PREMISE WAS WRONG: AND 
THAT DOES NOT MATTER TO CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTORS. 

The state would stop tolling the parents’ now maybe 
$15,000 bill if they would "give up" the girls; but, 
he said "no." I call that offer legal extortion. 


2. Teens want more freedom . Choose a freer home, maybe an 

only child whose parents think a peer playmate might be fun 
and who fall for a "mean" step-mother or "punishing" step- 
father story and agree — before mom and dad know what is 
happening--to be the emergency foster home TO WHICH THE COURT 
WILL ORDER THE PARENTS TO PAY UPKEEP. Parents are deprived 
care and control of their child# further insulted by being forced 
to paVf AND THEY. WILL HAVE LITTLE OR NO MONEY TO "FIGHT" THE FULL 
FINANCES AND FORCE OF THE STATE TO PROVE INNOCENCE. 

Another father had an angry teen (as so many do}. He put 
down his foot; but all the kids know their CPS hotline num- 
ber or how to get a guidance counselor to "make a report" on 
their parents. His daughter had her "new” home picked out; 
and, anyone who understands child SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT knows 
"the state" can "MAKE"parents pay foe "approved" "placement." 


Never mind that move may allow the wild child to sneak out at 


The dad, after outlining 141 violations of state and federal 
law and policy and finding no one inspired to uphold any, suffered 
what we would call emotional collapse. Browbeaten "deadbeat." 


3. Some not so well-intended relatives (not wonderful grand- 
parents who willingly rear grand-children) offer to have the 
kids stay a while, only to decide to hang onto to them, seal 
it with an unpcoveable child abuse/neglect claim, then sic 
the government on the by-then downbeat parents for a coerced 
transfer payment. (When a "family" court can dis-member 
families without due process AND force grieving survivors to 
fund the travesty, we're mining the wrong field!!!) 


A mother-in-law appeared happy to have her grand son around 
then petitioned for support. Had the child been home where 
his mother preferred, Greedy Grandma could not have ,nis-used 
state (or federal?) force. The "deadbeat" parents "won" on 
a technicality but lost to presumptions of Deadbea t -i t i s . 


4. Some agency (CPS, school or doctor using CPS as "mandated" 
to begin what ends in separation/removal, etc.) has court 
nail ' innocent parents for needless expenses (iatrogenic, as 
medical/" therapy " from court -coerced, agency -contracted 
mental wealth evaluators), flattening family, depriving child 
of best protectors AND STATE/AGENCY/IHMDNE ACTORS — LACKING 
FDNDING CONCERNS (now it is popular and "legal" to get the 
parents presumed "unfit" by forced and perhaps unfair absence) 
THAT PARENTS ARB BILLED FOR — HAS NO INCENTIVE TO REMEMBER ITS 
MAJOR TRADITIONAL, HISTORIC ROLE IS/HAS "FAMILY PRESERVATION." 
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MCSAC 

National Child Support Advocacy Coalition 

PREPARED BY RUTH E. (BETTY) MURPHY, DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS 

CHILD SDPPOKT EHFOICEHEHT 
IT’S HOT EAST FOE AHTOXE 


The National Child Support Advocacy Coalition (NCSAC) is the 
oldest and largest national network of individual advocates 
and independent child support advocacy organizations across 
the nation. NCSAC membership offers a broad based 
perspective representing the interests of both AFDC and 
non-AFDC families. NCSAC interfaces with local, state and 
federal government officials and monitors both state and 
federal legislation. 

The object of the child support enforcement program is to 
hold parents accountable for supporting their children and 
to collect this support. Due to a number of obstacles, this 
program has yet to meet Congressional expectations. The 
potential for chil^ support collections has been estimated 
at over $47 billion by a White House task force on welfare. 

This estimate has nearly doubled since a 1994 national study 
set the collection potential at $24 billion dollars. Of the 
$13 billion support collected In 1993, state child support 
enforcement agencies collected $9 billion. 

Furthermore, studies have proven It is not the inability to 
pay, but rather refusal to pay that has plunged children into 
the depths of poverty. Host non*‘Custodial parents are 
able-bodied and can contribute to the financial support of 
their children. Simply put, they do not pay because they know 
they can get away without paying. 

Ue cannot depend solely upon legislation to fix the problems. 
There has to be improved cooperation between the states and 
the federal Office of Child Support Enforcement. More 
importantly, there has to be increased public awareness that 
non-support is a crime and should not be confused with welfare. 

To this end, the majority of NCSAC members offer the 
following recommendations as a collective effort to assist in 
the development of a more effective child support enforcement 
program. NCSAC emphasizes ’’Child Support Enforcement" is not 
synonymous with Welfare. They are separate issue.s and should 
be dealt with accordingly. 


OBGAMIZATIOV AND 5TBUCTUBS 


1. The Federal Office of Child Support Enforcement (CSE) 
program should be a single and "separate" agency, 
reporting to an Assistant Secretary. Unless the Child 
Support program is separated from the Welfare program, 
it will always be viewed as a social problem. 

2. The State structure should mirror the Federal design 
with reporting authority to the Governor. 

3. This combined show of strength would send a message to 
the general public that non-support will not be tolerated. 

4. The CSE program should not be federalized in IBS or SSA. 


l\»sl Office Hox • .•\U*xainlri:u V.A L»L»:«i;t’4<>29 • (703) 799-5659 
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FEDERAL C0HPLIA8CE HITB THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Section 452 of the SSA sets forth duties of the Secretary of 

HHS. OCSE/HHS has failed Blserably In the following: 

1. Establish nlnlaum organizational and staffing 
requlrenents . 

2. Provide technical assistance to the States, for 
example: review of state computer contracts for 
compliance with federal regulations prior to execution 
of same, thereby saving millions in re-negotiations; 
distribution of Policy Interpretation Questions (FIQs) 
and responses to all State IV-D Directors, etc. 

3. Receive applications from States to utilize U.S. Courts 
and follow through to completion. 

4. Submit to Congress an annual report on all activities, 
not later chan three months after the end of each fiscal 
year . 


IHPROTEHEITS AT FEDERAL LEVEL 


1. Equalize APDC and Non-AFDC IRS tax intercept criteria. 
Currently submission threshold for AFDC is $IS0 and 
N-AFOC is $500. 

2 . Eliminate age 18 restriction In Non-AFDC IRS tax 
intercept cases. 

3. Improve utilization of IRS full collection process. 


4. V-2 forms should Include child support withholdings. 

5. W-4 reporting should be expanded to Include Federal 
employees 

6. Expand access to all tools available to IRS. 

7. Amend the Fair Debt Collection Practices Act (FDCPA) to 
exempt collection of child support. 

8. Amend the 1982 federal law permitting garnishment of 
military pay to comply with 1984 and 1968 child support 
withholding statutes. 

9. Run annual SSN natch against all federal agencies to 
identify delinquent civil service employees. Forward 
employment and medical insurance coverage data to 
states for enforcement. 

10. Federal audits should measure performance rather than 
process . 

11. Reconsider extending 90Z FedersI Financial 
Participation (FFP) for state automated systems. 

12. Reactivste training contracts for legislators, judicial, 
state personnel and ABA Child Support Project. 

13. Mandate all incentive moneys be reinvested in state 
IV-D programs. 

14. Remove Non-AFDC incentive cap in order to increase 
interstate collections. 

15. Extend FFP to reimburse state administrative costs for 
Kon-IV-D automatic withholding cases. 
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16. Mandate universal statute of limitations for collection 
of child support arrears that would include exhaustion 
of all avenues (eg. Social Security Retirement 
Benefits, Pensions, Inherited Estates, etc. or upon 
death of non^paying parent). 

17. Mandate states adopt Administrative Process. 

18. Ratify United Nations Convention of 1956. 

19. Establish a Central Agency through which States are 
mandated to enter reciprocal agreements with foreign 
countries participating in U. N. Convention of 1956. 

20. Mandate corrective measures for delinquent parents at 
international level, such as: confiscation of passports; 
improved detection at U.S. borders through SSN crosschecks. 

21. Currently international child support cases are entered 
by states as interstate cases. Consequently, data on 
international cases is non-existant . Require States to 
collect and include data in the Annual Report to Congress. 

22. Add new categories to U.S. Bureau of Census studies on 
Child Support And Alimony to includes gender; residency: 

'payment patterns; employment data (wage earner vs. 
self-employed); etc. 

23. Extend FFP to reimburse states to enforce and collect 
medical arrears in IV-D cases 

24. Mandate states to report all eligible AFDC and M-AFDC 
cases and amount of child support arrears to Credit 
Bureaus. Clarify which state is responsible for 
reporting arrears to credit bureaus in interstate cases. 


FATEEIIXT 


1. Require States to conduct UNA testing (specifically 
buccal swabs of saliva samples) at the birth of the child, 
rather than waiting until the child is 6 months of age 
which is the current practice. In addition to expediting 
the paternity establishment process, it produces less 
trauma to the newborn child. 

2. Establish support obligations at birth. 

3. Provide 90 percent FFP funding for all administrative costs 
to establish paternity. 


EBrORCEHEHT 


There is no argument that locate is the number one 
obstacle impacting the effectiveness of the current system. 
One cannot begin paternity establishment, enforcement or 
collection actions unless the non-custodlal parent can be 
found. State and Federal Parent Locate Services do not meet 
the challenges that are posed by determined child support 
evaders, especially where non-paying parents possess multiple 
Social Security Numbers, the self-employed, and Interstate 
cases . 
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Proposed legislation should be anended to require that 
all states access each other’s driver's license, employnent, 
unemployment, corrections, etc. through a single network. 
Currently, the Electronic Parent Locator Network (EPLN), 
which can be accessed without a Social Security Number, 
provides this service In nine states and could easily be 
expanded throughout the nation. 


1. Standardize all forms (withholding, garnishment, etc.) 

2. Revoke/restrict licenses, including professional, 
drivers , etc . ' 

3. Prioritize payment disbursement! Current, Non-AFDC 
arrears, state AFDC reimbursement, tax liabilities 

d. State systems and programs should be uniform throughout 
the state 

5. States should contract with Credit Bureaus for reporting 
of debts and locating purpose 

6. States should create central registry for all child 
support orders 


FEDBtALIZATIOl OF CHILD SDPPORT EHFORCEMEHT 


An overwhelming majority of MCSAC members do not support 
federalizing child support enforcement under the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS). To do so, would be like ''Jumping out 
of the frying pan into the fire". Recent General Accounting 
Office (GAO) reports detail problems and deficiencies at the 
IRS. The problems at the IRS mirror those found in state 
child support enforcement systems. 

* Staffing imbalances 

* Flawed staffing methodology 

* Case prioritization schemes 

* Large numbers of low priority cases not worked 

* Inadequate collection process 

* Inaccurate data and statistics 

* IRS systems are "outdated, inefficient, unintegrated 

and error prone." 

e Accounting errors 

* collection efforts suspended on dOZ of inventoried 

accounts 

^ Tax payer's lifestyle not considered in payment of debt 

* Uncollectible accounts increased over 178Z since 1987 
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Atid« from these Internal problems, the IKS has never 
enthusiastically embraced enforcement of child support. The 
cost and time required to transfer entire caseloads and 
train federal personnel would be stassering. In addition, 
already impoverished singl'e parents would be further 
burdened until the IRS expands it's offices and services. 

All in all, a unwelcome move of this magnitude could only 
result in utter chaos and disaster. 


CHILD SDKKOKT ASSURANCE 

Upon close examination of the child support assurance 
process, one finds it difficult to deny the strong 
similarities between assurance and welfare. Like welfare, 
child support assurance let 

* a benefit program 

* funded by the federal government 

primarily created for impoverished single parent 
families 

^ treats symptoms, rather than cause 

** promotes more government control over family life 

* creates more disincentives than incentives 


Advocates admit that only with a stronger and more improved 
child support enforcement program will child support 
assurance succeed. The child support enforcement program 
cannot reach that point without tine and money. Are child 
support assurance advocates willing to wait? Or are they 
willing to jeopardise both programs? Our tax dollars 
cannot adequately fund both programs at this time. 


Opposition to this entitlement program has raised many 

unanswered questions, 

* Does the CCarfinkel) total net cost estimate of $2.1 
billion only include eligible welfare cases? 

* What is the duration of eligibility for child support 
assurance compared to welfare? 

A Has this been factored into the cost estimate? What is 
the breakdown for welfare esses versus non-welfare cases 

* Will this program be available to all parents in 
possession of a child support order? 

* Is it economically sound to consider extending this 
program to parents without child support orders? 

* What is the additional tax burden in this ease? 

* Without reliable statistics and data, how can you 
project program costs? 

* Will it rsally be cost effsctlvs? 

e Do ws want to crests anothsr layer of bureaucracy? 

V What arc the additional costs of assured health 
benefits? 
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* M«ny support swards ar« much lower than the published 
benefit levels. What are the projected costs In these 

cases ? 

^ With no sound data on cases outside the 1V>D system, 
how can you project these costs? 

Presently State IV-D personnel cannot adequately handle the 
current caseloads. Child support assurance will increase 
administrative costs and the need for additional staff. 

Each year states encounter a strons reluctance from state 
legislators to invest in the child support enforcement 
program. With the current trend to limit welfare to two 
years, state legislators will have second thoughts about 
pouring money into another entitlement program that so 
closely resembles welfare? 

Upon close scrutiny, proposed and current demonstration 
projects in progress are confined solely to cases presently 
on welfare or where the parent has recently gotten off 
welfare. Without demonstration projects that include N-AFDC 
cases, there is no sound and admissible data to support the 
computer projected costs as reported to Congress. Crystal 
ball gazing and hypotbcaizing are not consistent with the 
current adminle t ra t ion * s thrust of "Reinventing Government". 

In conclusion, child support assurance in it's current form 
will not "end welfare as we know It", but will only disguise 
it under another name. 


For further discussion and explanation, please contact Irene 
von Seydewitz. NCSAC President (908)7<i5-9l97 or Betty Murphy, 
Director of Government Relations (703)799*5659 . 
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NaUomt SocMy of 
PrafasslonalEn^hteen 


Statement for the Record 
of the 

Nattonal Society of Professional Engineers 
on 

Child Support Enforccfnent 
before the 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Febniary 8, 1995 

The National Society of Professional Engineers (NSPE) is opposed to provisions 
contained in child support enforcement legislation that adversely affect professional 
licensure. We are opposed to Section 406 of the Interstate Child Support Enforcement 
Act of 1995 (H.R. 95, Kennelly, D-CT), Section 408 of the Interstate Child Support 
Enforcement Act (H.R. 195, Roukema, R-NI), and Section 167 of the Child Support 
Responsibility Act of 1995 (H.R. 785, Johnson, R-CT). These sections require states 
to adopt procedures to withhold or suspend professional and other licenses of 
individuals who are delinquent in their child suf^rt obligations. 

While NSPE strongly supports federal and state govemmeDt efforts to use 
enforcement procedures to execute court Judgements* we fed that the proposed 
professional license sanctions are an inappropriate use of this authority. The 
proposed sanctions impede the ability of state Ikensing authorities to futfUl their 
priiiury responsibility of protecting the public from unscrupulous or incompetent 
practitioners* infringe on the traditional prerogative of state governments to 
regulate professions and occupations* impose an unfunded mandate upon the 
states, and potentially infringe on the constitutional rights of licensees. We urge 
the Ways and Means C<Hiimittee to exclude license sanction provisions from its 
version of welfare reform l^lslation. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers was founded in 1934 and represents 
70,000 engineers in over 500 local chapters and 52 state and territorial societies. 

NSPE is a broad-based interdisciplinary society representing ail technical disciplines 
and all areas of engineering practice, including government, industry, education, 
private practice, and construction. 

Preemption of Stale Authority and Unfunded Mandate 

By mandating that the states adopt License sanction procedures (as a condition for 
receiving federal financial assistance), the license sanction provisioiis of H.R. 95* 
H.R. 195* and H.R. 785 uifringe on the traditional prerogative of state 
governments to regulate professiom and occupations. We are not alone in this 
sentiment. In fact, several members of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child 
Support expressed similar objections to Itemise sanction recommendations that were 
included in its final r^iort to Congress. Those Commissioners a[^roprialely 
recognized that licensure matters were within the province of state govenuneiU. 
Because the states* not the federal government* enact and administer professional 
licensing laws, they are in a better position than is the federal government to 
determine whether license sanctions are an appropriate enforcement tool. 

License sanction provisions appear to be premised on the flawed assumption that state 
legislatures will fail to adopt license saiKlion procedures unless compelled to do so by 
the federal government, lliis assumption ignores the fact that the legislatures of 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Iowa, Maine, Montana, South Dakota, Vermont, 

I Virginifi. and others have already adopted such laws and that o-her sh ies 
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considering similar l^islation, without any mandate from the federal government. 

The license sanctioD mandates of H.R. 95, H.R. 195, and B.R. 785 anacks of 
inappropriate fednul patmmliam particularly because the states clearly expressed 
their interest in considerins Ikeose saoctioos long b^ore the federal government. 

Furthermore, enactment of license sanctioo provisioiis could impose an unfunded 
mandate upon the states, as the l^isialion does not propose to reimburse the states 
for the cost of implementing the federal mandate. Funds for implementing the federal 
mandate will have to come directly out of the budgets of state licensing authorities. 

This will result in the diversion of personnel and financial resources away from the 
agencies' primary duty of investigating vx^^ions of and enforcing the state licensing 
statutes. Adoption of license sanctioo prorisioas would, ther^ore, impede the 
licensing authorities* ability to futfill their primary responsibility of protecting the 
public from unscrupulous or incotnpctenl praclHioners. 

Constitutional Concerns 

We also believe that efforts to revoke, limit, or disqualify licensees from lawful 
practice based upon non-practice related criteria, as proposed by U.R. 95, H.R. 
195, and H.R. 785, are troubIcsDciie on constitutional grounds anil will set an 
alarming precedent by placing the discretion and authority to determine the 
practice qualifications of licensed profcsionals outside of the authority of the 
appropriate state licensing board. Among our concerns in this regard are the 
following: 

• Non-practice related criteria restrain the right of citizens to practice a 
profession by creating a wholly unrelated and arbitrary standard by which one's 
fitness to practice a profession is judged; 

• Non-practice related criteria are tyfNcally vague and overiy broad and grant too 
much discretion and authority to enforcement officials; 

• Non-piacUce related criteria are applied selectively only to those individuals 
required to hold a license to practice a profession, thus discriminating against 
those individuals; and 

• Non-practice related criteria frequently require, under penalty of law, that all 
seeking licensure or renewal nud^e self-UKriiiiiiialing stalemenls or face fines or 
other penalties. 

In its eagerness to adopt "get-tough* child support enforcement approaches that grab 
headlines, such as license sanctions, Cemgress may end up trampling on the rights of 
stales and individuals in the process. We recommend that Congress evaluate the 
numerous other enforcement provisions under discussion which are likely to be more 
effective at collecting child support obligations than mandating the states to adopt 
license sanctions. We are confldent that upoo closer evaluation, license sanctions 
will prove (o be a tool that can easily be M to the states' discretion compared to 
other more far-reaching proposals in wfakb a federal role is more appropriate. 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit comments on child support enforcement issues 
and look forward to continuing to provide assistance to Congress as it develops 
comprehensive welfare reform legislation. Thank you for considering our views. 

Further information on this position can be obtained by contacting Bob Reeg in the 
NSPE Government Relations Department at 703/684-2873. 
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February 8, 1995 

Dear Mr. Moseley, 

Please accept the following as my written statement for the printed record of the 
1995 Interstate Child Support Hearing: 

My partner is the non-custodiat father of a 5 year old boy who has multiple 
disabilities, including cerebral palsy. I am writing to this committee because I am very 
disturbed to hear about the legislation being considered regarding child support 
enforcement laws. I want to urge the committee to take into account the problems of 
the vast numbers of non-custodial fathers who pay their support and do genuinely 
care for their children and take responsibility for them, but who are unfairly prejudiced 
an( \/ictimized by a family court system which treats ail men as criminals and all 
women and children as automatic victims of male neglect a id abuse. 

The personal circumstances which compel me to writ 3 to the committee are: my 
partner's ex wife, the mother of his disabled son. has sole custody of their child, and 
uses the power of her status to legally block him from a reasonable level of 
involvement in his son's schooling, therapy, medical treatment, etc. She also fails to 
provide adequately for the child's special needs, but because of his non-custodial 
status, the father is unable to assert these claims or seek the assistance of doctors, 
teachers or social service agencies In order to intervene and see that the child's 
special needs are met. 

Because he is a non-custodial father, my partner is told that it is “none of his 
business", yet he is expected to give 20% of his income in child support, leaving him 
barely able to make ends meet and completely unable to pay off the substantial debts 
of the marriage, which at the time of divorce his ex-wife refused to help pay. The 
amount of support he pays was determined in the Delaware Family Court using that 
state's formula, which falls to take into account both Social Security benefits paid to 
the mother for having a disabled child, and child support paid to the mother from a 
previous ex-spouse for support of another child. All told, the mother's income exceeds 
the father’s by an estimated 30%. Yet the mother will not purchase needed items such 
as crutches or adaptive seating without the inten/entlon of a judge. The mother has 
also been known to leave the child in a variety unsound care situations, but because 
she is the sole custodian the court turns a deaf ear to these reports and views the 
father's reasonable concerns as typical male dominance and control. 

My partner and his son are both victims of a system which empowers women to 
be financially, mentally and emotionally cruel to the fathers of their children and to 
abrogate their natural paternal rights. My partner is a very concerned, active, loving 
father, and would tike nothing more than to have some control over his son’s future, 
but because of the anti-male prejudice of the court, he is condemned to being treated 
as a steroetypical “deadbeat dad". This same system also empowers women to be as 
irresponsible with the welfare of their children as they may please, and be free from 
accountability. I wish to ask the committee to please recognize that contrary to the 
messages we regularly hear in the media, not ail fathers are deadbeats and not all 
mothers are downtrodden and abused. In tact, quite often the roles are reversed, and 
the legislation which is being considered now is inadequate because it makes all 
fathers accountable for the crimes of a few. 

Specfically, I wish to ask the committee to consider the following: 

* Make joint custody the status-quo. Unless it can be proved that a father or a mother 
is truly endangering their child/ren, all parents should have legal rights to Involvement 
in decision-making, education, medical treatment, etc. Or more precisely, no one 
parent should have the right to abort the parental rights of the other. 

' Stop gender discrimination against fathers in family court. In my SO’s case, he was 
unable to get documentation of alternative schooling for his disabled son because the 
judge permitted the mother to withhold her consent. This was an abuse of judicial 
office based on a maternal preference, it was not justifiable. Judges and courts must 
be held accountable for their favor-the-mother predilections. 
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’Abolish the use of the term 'dead-beat dad* in the literature, the media and in 
Congressional hearings. To any father who works hard and pays his support even 
before he provides for his own basic needs, this temr Is hate speech, and It should be 
unconstitutional. 

* Make the CP accountable for how support money is spent. Before custodial mothers 
start suing for additional support, they should be made to account for how the money 
they are presently receiving goes to the actual support of the chlld/ren. There are 
more than a few custodial mothers who spend the money on their social interests or 
personal items while the children go without necessities. The father has the right to 
know if his children are being supported or not. 

* Take all members of new households and all expenses into account, with firm 
guidelines. The legislation shows a marked disregard for the fact that non-custodial 
parents very often have new households to contribute to, and those children and 
spouses are not to be relegated to second-class status. Also, second spouses should 
not be held accountable for paying support for a child of a mate's previous marriage. 

If that person's assets and income are to be factored in when figuring support, so 
should that person’s expenses, debts, etc. It is not right to put a financial hardship on 
a new household in order to offset the presumed difficuities of a previous one. 

’ Make the custodial parent's total Income a factor in figuring support, including non- 
taxable and other benefits and supports. If a non-custodial father’s new spouse's 
income is to be considered as a part of his total worth, then a custodial mother’s new 
spouse’s income should also be accounted for. 

* The tax deduction for dependents should be divided between the two joint custodial 
parents, not taken by one. 

*Do not extend child-support past age 18. There is no law which requires parents of 
Intact families to send their children to college, so making divorced parents do It is 
unconstitutional. 

* Put a non-custodial parent advocate on the committee for future child-support 
issues. 


I do not argue with the spirit of the legislation. I agree that it Is important to reduce the 
hardship of custodial mothers and their children who have truly been abandoned by a 
supportive father. However, I feel strongly that the wave of anti-male sentiment in our 
culture which preceeds ancf will compound from the message of this bill is a true 
detriment to the development of a better, more equitable child welfare system in our 
country. It is not right for the image of the "renegade male" to dominate our cultural 
perception of all divorced fathers, or for divorced mothers to have the legal ability to 
exploit the popular notion of women as victims. 1 argue in support of the many, many 
non-custodial fathers who care and act responsibly, and I urge the committee to write 
legislation which ensures fairness and just treatment for them as well as for custodial 
mothers and their children. 


Kathleen L. Quinn 
103 Wood Lane 
Havertown, PA 19083 
(610)446-2097 
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May 11, 1994 


Mr. Ellis 

The opportunity to speak at this hearing has stirred in me a flood of emotions, sugges- 
tions and ideas. I hope to articulate at least some of these for your benefit as you formu- 
late guidelines for child support 

My views are somewhat passionate, but not without an adequate amount of rational 
thought and experience. I am a single father both paying and receiving child support. I've 
had experience in an intact home, as a non-custodial parent, in a split custody situation 
and as a custodial father; then later simultaneously as a custodial and non-custodial par- 
ent. At times I have wept over the situation. I care very deeply about my children, about 
other parents and children, and I care about my own well being, particularly since I know 
it affects my children. i 

In my presentation I would like to cover three areas: statutory authority and the result- 
ing rules, my personal history, and the consequences of the law upon my personal life. 
Some of it may appear to be off the subject at least in terms of guidelines, but be forbear- 
ing and I'll attempt to give a cohesive, intelligent and relevant presentation. 

First, my gut feelings and later experience wiOi the guidelines were that they were 
somewhat ill conceived, and excessive. I believe this because government has defined a 
problem (non support) and offered a solution (increased support) that is reactionary, and, 
in my case, counterproductive to the intended purpose (ORS 25:275(31, ORS 416:405). 
The government has acknowledged in part that it (the courts) were part of the problem in 
consistency, inadequate amounts and enforcement of support. My contention is not with 
the government defining the problem or with their attempt to help solve the problem. My 
concern is that, as in the past, I see that the government continues to a be a part of the 
problem. Why? 

Because the problem has not been fully and fairly defined. Consequently the solution 
is somewhat flawed. I contend that subpoenas, garnishments, lawyers, hearings, restraining 
orders, deposiUons and formulas are not substitutes for caring mothers and fathers. I'm 
sure you agree. And yet this seems to be the solution that is offered. The government 
must stop disenfranchising parents from their offspring and homes without more sig- 
nificant explanation than irreconcilable differences. I see this as part of the problem. 

We often do not even expect an explanatioii, or definition of irreconcilable differences. 
We (including the State of Oregon) sometimes treat our children with less regard than 
inanimate objects of a business agreement I'm speaking about no-fault divorce. We do 
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not allow business assets to be stripped and contracts to be breached without just cause or 
recompense. And yet we have allowed people to be stripped of children, homes, cars, 
businesses, self respect, and their savings, sometimes on a whim. Some people have re- 
acted unfavorably. They are dropouts, disenfranchised and more commonly called dead 
beats. Some of them are. But I, with all my heart, believe some of them have been victim- 
ized and deserve, instead of a wanted poster, reconciliation, and respect 

I would suggest that whoever is in your persuasion you enlist their help in strengthening 
the contractual nature of marriage. Instead of merely offering a limp solution 'that the child is 
entitled to the income of both parents* believe that the family is entitled to stay together. 
Breach of vows must be significant enough to warrant divorce in circumstances where chil- 
dren are involved. '• ■ 

I would also suggest that the government is partly to blame for the support problems 
not only because of no fault divorce, but also because of the laxity in granting welfare. 
Don't misunderstand me. I have been on welfare. I learned my present occupation in a 
welfare program in California. I've been in the workforce continuously for the last 17 
years. I am not adverse to our government helping others. But again we are not taking a 
broad enough view of the problem and consequently our solutions are skewed. And I be- 
lieve they are gender biased. I don't think it's just coincidence that Human Resources, the 
agency that controls welfare, is also responsible for collecting child support. If you have 
more intact families and less illegitimacy you have less government expense. Like we hear 
so often, you can't legislate morality and you can't make people love each other, yet in 
some areas we try to do it all the time. At least the government should not become an en- 
abler of irresponsible behavior. How? Do not allow the recipients of svelfare to remain 
on welfare without incurring directly some percentage of debt for their grant and en- 
list the help and advice of the other parent. Continuing education and job search are al- 
ready in place. 

The problem that I and others see is that often one of the parents is disenfranchised by 
these trends in welfare and no fault divorce. You've probably heard this before. You're 
hearing it again! Why? Because its part of the problem! There is a distinction between a 
parent (a father) who abandons his responsibility and one who is abandoned or pushed 
out the door. Sometimes the Justice Departnwnt enforces dysfunctional abusive behav- 
ior. Sometimes the deadbeat receives the support! Do you believe that? If so, what will 
you do to end it? Denial is an aspect of dysfunction. 
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Since I do not feel that the problem has been adequately defined I believe the solu- 
tion is inadequate and unfair. I intend to walk you through parts of my life and through 
my experience with the support guidelines and the principal participants in my experi- 
ence. You can be the judge as to the fairness. 

At this point I understand you have to deal within the constraints of the law and you 
may not fully agree with them yourself. You are in a good position to lobby for change. I 
have tried individually. On Christmas Day 1988 I wrote Senator Hatfield a letter express- 
ing my concerns about the Federal Family Support Act And later I contacted Repre- 
sentative Peter Courtney's office. I wholeheartedly believe in child support What I'm not 
in agreement with as far as the law is concerned is the entitlement aspect of support 
(ORS. 25:275 I2a|). I think it should be based primarily on ability to pay and need. I do 
not agree with a review granted every two years. Lawsuits are draining, emoUonally and fi- 
nancially. I believe it is counter productive to the needs of the children. It involves a lot 
of time from business on paperwork, can keep emotional wounds from healing, demor- 
alize, dehumanize, and discredit a parent in the eyes of his or her children. And quite 
frankly it drains finances from the children. These two aspects of the law should be 
changed. In other words lower the liability. You may have much more compliance with 
less enforcement if you do not disenfranchise a parent, place excessive burdens and em- 
power them in simple ways. 

The guideline changes I would recommend are simple. Lower the liability by ending 
the entitlement issue or lower the dollar amounts in the table, end review every two years, 
allow equal amounts for joint/non-joint children (OR5.25:27S [3]), figure support on net 
amounts, and allow the following as rebutting factors. I've tried to indicate in bold where 
they differ from existing guidelines or other suggestions. 

(A) Evidence of the other available resources of either parent; 

(B) The reasonable necessities of the parent, including retirement planning due to age; 

(C) The net income of the parent remaining after withholding required by law or as a 
condition of employment; 

(D) Either parent's ability to borrow; and the effect support amounts have on ability 
to borrow 

(E) The number and needs of other dependents of a parent; 

(F) The special hardships of a parent including, but not limited to, any medical circum- 
stances and visitation expenses (transportation costs), if any, of a parent affecting 
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the parent's ability to pay child support; and support abatement during summer 
to allow for extended visitation 

(C) The needs of the child; 

(H) The desirability of the custodial parent remaining in the home as a full-time parent 
or working less than full-time to fulfill the role of parent and homemaker, except 
where either household has a similar need, particularly with tingle parent 
households. And the desirability of keeping the non custodial parent involved, 
as in day care. 

(I) The tax consequences, if any, to both parents resulting from spousal support awarded 
and determination of which parent will name the child as a dependent; the formula - 
presumes the custodial parent will have the tax exemption allowed for the child or 
children. 

U) The financial advantage afforded a parent's household by the income of a spouse or 
another person with whom the parent lives in a relationship similar to husband and 
wifefor domestic partnership). 

(K) The financial advantage afforded a parent's household by benefits of self employ- 
ment including those provided by a family owned corporation. 

(L) Evidence that a child who is subject to the support order is not living with either par- 
ent nor is a 'child attending school' as defined in ORS 107.108. 

(M) Prior findings in a judgment, Order, Decree or Settlement Agreement that the exist- 
ing support award was made in consideration of other property, debt or financial 
awards, including tax exempt status. 

(N) The net income of the parent remaining after payment of financial obligation mutu- 
ally incurred during the relationship including attorney's fees in related and sub- 
sequent hearings. 

(O) Length of relationship, and/or employment as a factor in determining entitle- 
ment particularly if support amount adversely affects existing family structures, 
borrowing, retirement or estate planning. 

On the subject of my personal history. I'm 44, lived in Oregon most of my life. Locally, 

I attended public and private schools and the University of Oregon in Eugene. I served 
briefly in the U.S. Army during the Vietnam era. I've been active in church. Rotary Club, 
served on the board of directors of the Marion County Victim Offenders Reconciliation 
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Program. I have 4 children from two marriages. One lasted 1 2 years, the other was 5 
weeks; both ended in trauma. My children are 22, 20, 13 and 7. I've been a single parent 
for about 1 3 years. My occupation is printing at the Confederation of Oregon School Ad- 
ministrators. I first became involved in printing in California, where I was enrolled in a pro- 
gram sponsored by the State Welfare Program. I was hired in 1977 at Ashton Photo for 
$2.7S/hour. I have not enjoyed the easy life and neither have my three boys. 

My first marriage ended in December 1980 in a very devastating manner. The mother 
of my three boys seemed to suffer a near complete mental and nervous breakdown and be- 
came paranoid and violently aggressive. In retrospect I see that both my children and I 
were emotionally abused and traumatized at her hands and from her condition. Some of 
us were physically abused. I can offer court documents to support my claim. She has had 
extensive problems with the law and various convictions throughout the decade. 

Through prayer and strategically placing myself to be of help she turned the boys over 
to me and said she was leaving town. 

I obtained full legal custody through default. During the spring of 1984 I was sleeping 
on the floor of a partially furnished two bedroom apartment that I had been living in for 
several weeks when I obtained custody. My three boys and I continued living in a two bed- 
room apartment from 1984-1989. We couldn't afford medical insurance, I received no 
child support, their mother was incapable of offering much as a parent There were no sup- 
port guidelines until 1989. The statutory basis (ORS.41 6.405) for some of these changes 
was a recognition that single parents suffered in raising children alone when emob'onal 
and financial support was not given by the absent parent I find it somewhat bitterly ironic 
that the very purpose of the law was not only of no help to me, but has added further 
hardship upon my family. There are few days that go by that I don't think how can I effec- 
tively deal with the stress of this liability. 

You may get a clearer picture of my position in a simple comparison. Since obtaining 
full custody of my three boys in 1984, I have received $4,984 in support. By contrast, 
since 1986 I've paid $10,720 for one child. A per month per child comparison would be 
$13.84 per month per child I have received to $120.45 per month that I have paid. 

Why such an inequity? From the law's point of view I didn't have the benefit of the ex- 
isting support guidelines for five years of custody. In addition, the boys' mother was un- 
able to contribute much because of emotional disability, and to a degree. I'm morally 
unable to pursue child support in the manner others do. 
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My own most recent modification at times outraged me. I am reminded of the Cktiden 
Rule: *Da unto others as you would have them do unto you.* I have a religious convic- 
tion to emotionally and financially support my children. But that conviction or sense of 
duty also gives me a right to use my discretion in assessing different needs. Unfortunately 
the government forces upon me a certain value I do not espouse. I found it most offensive 
that after years of hardship and work the modification by the court allowed me $316 of 
my gross income for two children while the presumed amount obligated me to pay $329 
of my net income for one, which by comparison is $406 of my gross income. That allows 
me, after 1 7 years of working and 10 years of sole custody, a credit of $156 per child 
while obligating me to $406 for one child from a remarriage which the petitioner aban- 
doned after five weeks on the very day her pregnancy was confirmed. .You might argue, 
with me: 'But Mr. Seeley, weren't you successful in rebutting the support amount? Didn't 
the guidelines work?' Not when you consider that I incurred $4000 in attorney's fees. 
Over two years time that would come to $167 per month. So my net liability is $167 plus 
$240, or $407, which is $502 of my gross income. In addition, my health suffered, my job 
was negatively impacted and my savings and IRA were depleted, causing me to owe back 
taxes to the government. At the same time I have two children in college, one in braces 
and I'm not capable of helping them as much as they need. They feel some resentment 

I received no sympathy from my ex-spouse or her attorney. And oddly, I offered them 
in October of 1992 in my initial response that I would sign a stipulated order for $265. 
Eight months later she obtained through the court $240; it was not retroactive to the date 
of filing. 

Another suggestion I will repeat is to make the support based on net income. I believe 
the response to this suggestion is and has been it is too easy to manipuiate net income. 
That rebuttal is weak. We should allow this if only to make it mote challenging for theiaw- 
yers. Federal and State tax liability at minimum standards is easy enough to determine. 

But while we are on the subject of manipulation, which is why I brought this up, expenses 
can also be manipulated and embellished by petitioners. In my own situation I faced a set 
of circumstances where my ex-spouse left a relationship with a combined income of about 
$40,000 per year. The relationship was short lived (six months) and financially unwise for 
her because she lost her Section 6 housing in the process. In order to make up the differ- 
ence she brought suit against me. She alleged day care expense by as much as $349 per 
month but only furnished proof of $181 per month. She wanted to have me pay day care 
when I could have visitation. In their own callousness they merged the issue of visitation 
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with support. I fought them. The present set of rules can be manipulated, purposely or 
not. Shortly after the trial she was involved in another relationship with a subsequent mar- 
riage and substantial increase in income. Needless to say, I feel used and hurt in my capac- 
ity to give to my children. 

In summary, I have pointed out certain areas that should be changed. By drawing upon 
my experience I have implied that I have been a battered spouse, abandoned, a recipient 
of welfare, a single parent of three minor children, raising children without child support 
or medical insurance. Obviously I have shared many common experiences and difficulties 
as single mothers. And yet I have hinted that the solution mandated by the State is 
counter productive, excessive, skewed, biased, reactionary and possibly abusive. It is not 
my purpose to have laws enacted to rectify my circumstances, but rather to defend against 
laws enacted to rectify others' circumstances. Circumstances that by statistical standards 
only considered women as the head of single parent households. It is reactionary to solve 
this problem without considering some of the other factors like the rash of divorce in the 
70's due to the introduction of no fault divorce and the preposterous concept in vogue at 
the time that marriage enslaved women and women's liberation came only through di- 
vorce. While many of these women put themselves and their children into poverty, men, 
due to a fact of life prospered because they continued in the work force for significant 
lengths of time. 

My own gains, while modest, were due to continuous employment for 17 years, even 
while I had custody and care of three minors during some of this time. It bothers me terri- 
bly that my efforts are trivialized by bureaucratic utopian ideology unrelated to reality. Per- 
haps one more recommendation could help children of divorce — determination of 
custody and related issues by jury, thus empowering the parents in who decides the is- 
sues. 

By maximizing my concerns I do not wish to minimize the plights of others, nor do I 
wish to question the sincerity of those who see child support in a different light. Human re- 
lationship difficulties are not solved by blame or 'scapegoating.' Let's find a more construc- 
tive approach. There is one. 



Clark T. Seeley 
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COMKEMTS IN RESPONSE TO REQUEST FOR MRITTEN COMMENTS 


Subaitted by: Philip L. Strauss 

Assistant District Attorney 
Office of the District Attorney, 
City and County of San Francisco 


Bankruptcy Issues Affectino the Collection of child Support 


I subnit the following conments at the request of the 
Honorable Bill Thonaa, Representative fron California, for 
consideration by the House of Representatives, Committae on 
Hays and Means, Subconnittee on Human Resources. I direct 
these comnants to bankruptcy laws which adversely affect the 
collection of child support. I also suggest slnple legislative 
changes in the bankruptcy laws to improve the federal Child 
Support Enforcement Program under title IV-D of the Social 
Security Act. 


I. 


TREATKENT OF ASSIGNED SUPPORT 

Support which has been assigned to the government as a 
condition of eligibility to receive public assistance should 
have the sane protection in bankruptcy as unassigned support. 
To treat it otherwise is detrimental to the tax paying public. 
Recoupment of assigned support is returned to the state and 
federal governmental agencies which paid public assistance. 

A. Discharaeabllitv of Assigned Arrears 

1. 42 U.S.C. S6S6(b) should be amended to read as follows: 

"A debt which is in the nature of a support obligation 
enforceable under this title is not dischargeable in 
bankruptcy under Title 11. " 

2. Explanation ; Many states provide for recoupment of aid 
paid for the period preceding the date a support order is 
established. In California statutory authority for such an 
action is found in Welfare and Institutions Code $11350. The 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals has ruled that since the 
custodial parent never had any right to the recouped aid, the 
parent could not have assigned it. And, therefore, the Court 
reasoned a liability for repayment of such a debt would net 
fall within the discharge exceptions of either 11 U.S.C. 
$523 (a) (9) [exception to discharge of support obligations in 
bankruptcy} or in 42 U.S.C. sese(b) [the nondischargeability of 
support assigned under the Social Security Act]. t in re 
Ramirez . 795 F.2d 1494 (9th Cir. 1986).} On similar facts, the 
Seventh Circuit reached the opposite conclusion. f in re 
Stovall . 721 F.2d 1133 (7th Cir, 1983).) 

And while Congress has twice amended the Bankruptcy 
Code provisions on the nondischargeabllity of support, courts 
in California remain in disagreement as to the continuing 
viability of Ramirez . It has been held inapplicable. In re 
Morris . 139 B.R. 17 (Brktcy.C.D.Cal. 1991), and applicable, Xu 
re Browning . 161 B.R. 841 (Bkrtcy.E.D.Cal. 1993). 

The suggested amendment to the Social Security Act 
will clarify, once and for all, that any support obligation 
enforceable in the IV-D program will not be dischargeable. 
Peripheral issues, such as whether the support obligation has 
been assigned or reduced to a judgment at the time a bankruptcy 
petition i.'s filed, vili no longer be relevant. Cr tc put it 
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otharwise, if public aesiatance has been paid on behalf of a 
child, the responsible parent will not be able to discharge an 
obligation to repay his or her share of the debt as established 
by law. 

B. Preferential Treatment of support in Bankruptcy 

1. Priority in Payment 

(a) 11 U.S.C. SS07(a)(7) should be amended by adding 
the underlined language: 

"Seventh, allowed claims for debts not diacharoaabla 
under section 6 56 fbl of Title <2 or for debts to a 
spouse, or child of the debtor," etc. 

(b) Explanation : The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1994 
provided that support debts should be paid as a priority over 
tax debts in bankruptcy. However, because certain language was 
omitted from the legislation, support assigned as a condition 
of receipt of public assistance did not have this priority. 
The above amendment would clarify that all support debts, 
assigned to the government or not, would be paid as the seventh 
priority in bankruptcy proceedings. 

2- Prgtggting Lisna Segueing Peyaent at support 

Ohligetiane 

(a) 11 U.S.C. S522(f)(l) should be amended by adding 
the underlined language: 

"( 1 ) a judicial lien, other than a judicial lien that 
secures a debt not dischargeable under section 656 fb> 
of Title 42 or a debt—* etc. 

(b) Explanation : The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1994 
provided that support debts secured by a judicial lien could 
not be voided by the debtor in baidcruptcy. However, because 
certain language was omitted from the legislation, support 
assigned as a condition of receipt of public assistance did not 
obtain this protection. The above amendment would clarify that 
all support debts, assigned to the government or not, would 
remain secured by a lien recorded prior to the bankruptcy. 

3. Protecting Support Payments Against Trustee Avoidance 

(a) 11 U.S.C. S547{c)(7} should be amended by adding 
the underlined language: 

"to the extent such transfer was a bona fids payment 

of a debt not dischargeable under se ction 656 (b> at 

Title 42 or a debt to a spouse" etc. 

(b) Explanation ; The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1994 
provided that the bona fids payment of support debts during the 
90 day period preceding the filing of a bankruptcy petition 
would not be recoverable by the trustee as a preferential 
transfer to creditors. However, because certain language was 
omitted from the legislation, support assigned as a condition 
of receipt of public assistance did not obtain this 
protection. The above amendment would clarify that the bona 
fide payment of all support debts, assigned to the government 
or not, would not be recoverable by the trustee as a 
preferential transfer. 
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II 

COLLECTIQM OF SOFFOKT DURING BANKRUPTCY 

1. Amend the Social Security Act by adding subsection 
"(c)'* to section 656 of Title 42 as follows. 

"(c) The filing of a petition under Title 11 does not 
operate as a stay under section 362(a) of that title 
with respect to the continued withholding of income 
pursuant to an income withholding order as defined by 
subsection (b) of section 666. ■ 

2. Explanation ; 42 USC S666(a) (1) requires all states to 
have in effect lavs mandating the withholding of income to pay 
support. Such laws must comply with the requirements of 42 USC 
$666 (b) which provides an orderly vehicle for a support obligor 
to pay current support obligations and liquidate support 
arrears. The enactment of 42 USC S656(c)/ as outlined above, 
would require that Chapter 12 and 13 bankruptcy plans be 
structured so as not to interfere with the on-going collection 
of support. Chapter 7 and 11 bankruptcies would not be 
affected by this change since 11 USC $362 (b)(2) already permits 
the continued operation of income withholding orders in such 
cases . 
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SOPPLaSMTAL INFOKMATION 


A. Witness Information: 


Hass: 

Representative 

Capacity: 

Address: 

Telephone: 


Philip L. Strauss 
Assietant District Attorney 


Office of the District Attorney 
City and County of San Francisco 

Family Support Bureau 

291 10th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

Office: (415) 553-4271 
FAX: (415) 553-4293 


B Statement Summary; 

A parent who receives public assistance assigns to the 
government all support rights such parent may possess in his or 
her own behalf and on behalf of the child for whom public 
assistance is paid. When such support is collected the 
government retains it up to the amount of public assistance it 
provided and pays the balance to the family. Section I in the 
comments would insure that when such support was owed to the 
government which paid the assistance, it would reveivc the same 
treatment in bankruptcy as other support creditors. 

Specifically, such assigned support would: 

1. Mot be dischargeable in bankruptcy 

2. Receive priority in payment by the bankruptcy 

estate 

3. £s£ lose its secured status 

4. Hot bo recoverable as a preferential transfer. 

Section II provides an orderly method for the 
collection of support during the bankruptcy proceeding. Since 
all states must have federally mandated laws which provide for 
the assignment of income to pay all current support and 
liquidate arrears, removing such orders from the operation of 
the automatic stay in bankruptcy would harmonize and 
rationalize the federal governmental approach to both areas of 
federal concern: child support and bankruptcy. 
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STATEMEHT OF JOHN S. HIGGINS, JR. 
D*puty District Attorney 
Tulare County, California 
8040 Doe Avenue 
vialia, California 93291 


To the Ways and Means Committee 

Subject; Child Support Enforcement - Bankruptcy Discharge 

Under a decision of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, In re 
Ramirer , 795 F.2d 1494 (1986), California Bankruptcy Courts have 
held that welfare reimbursement amounts owed to the state for past 
child support may be discharged in bankruptcy. This problem may be 
addressed by broadening the language of Section 456 of the Social 
Security Act to exempt from discharge debts "in the nature of" 
child support or enforceable under this Title (Title IV-D of the 
Social Security Act) . This amendment vjill make clear that debts 
enforceable by state child support agencies will not be discharged 
by bankruptcy courts. 

A proposed amended statute follows: 

PROPOSED AMENDED STATUTE 

Sec. 456. (42 U.S.C. 6561(a) (1) The support rights assigned to the 
State under section 402(a) (26) or secured on behalf of a child 
receiving foster care maintenance payments shall constitute an 
obligation owed to such State by the individual responsible for 
providing such support. Such obligation shall be deemed for 
collection purposes to be collectible under all applicable State 
and local processes. 

(2) The amount of such obligation shall be — 

(A) the amount specified in a court order vjhich covers the assigned 
support rights, or 

(B) if there is no court order, an amount determined by the State 
In accordance with a formula approved by the Secretary, and 

(3) Any amounts collected from an absent parent under 

the plan shall reduce, dollar for dollar, the amount of his 
obligation under subparagraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (2) . 

(b) A debt which is in the nature of 3 ehild support obligation 
enforceable under this Title a » oiqne3 t e - t hc S tat e und e r e ootion 
403 (a) ( 3*^ li not roleaee i — ^ — a — dijii o haeg o dischargeable in 
bankruptcy under title 11, United States Code. 
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PREPARED TESTIMONY OF REP. JERRY WELLER (IL-11) 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE ON HAYS AND MEANS 
February 6, 1995 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify 
today in support of proposals to strengthen the child support 
enforcement program. 

Before I begin, I would like to take this opportunity to 
applaud Rep. Hyde's efforts on this serious issue, particularly 
his success in the 102nd Congress that resulted in making it a 
felony for dead-beat dads to move across state lines in order to 
avoid making child support payments. 

I think this law illustrates how important child support 
enforcement is to the well-being of millions of American 
families, and I commend Rep. Hyde for his leadership in this 
area . 


As one of the chief sponsors of H.R. 11, the "Family 
Reinforcement Act," I feel that the condition of America's 
families is of utmost importance to the future of this country, 
and that we, in Congress, must act quickly and decisively to 
restore, encourage and protect this most basic unit of our 
society. 

I am here today as a new member of Congress to voice ray 
support for common sense measures like Rep. Bilirakis' H.R. 104, 
the "Subsidy Termination for Overdue Payments Act of 1995." It 
is past time that we say to dead-beat dads, if you do not pay 
your ordered child support, you will not receive one dime of 
federal assistance. 

The tragic consequences of the current, ineffective child 
support enforcement efforts are widespread. Children in our 
cities, in our rural areas and in our suburbs are suffering, and 
will continue to suffer until dead-beat dads accept the moral and 
financial responsibility for the children that they have brought 
into this world. 

Sadly, it is not uncommon for men to ignore the needs of 
their children, no matter how desperate that child's 
circumstances become. Hunger, homelessness, and living in 
poverty are the reality for many of the millions of children in 
our nation who have fathers who fail to make their support 
payments . 

Too many single-parent families have no where else to turn 
but to resort to government support programs, like food stamps, 
AFDC, and Medicaid, and too many children go to bed hungry or do 
without, all because their dead-beat dads have outrun the current 
bureaucratic and time-consuming collection system. This has got 
to stop! 

I find it unconscionable that only 51% of women who are 
supposed to receive child support payments receive the full 
amount, while 24% receive partial payment, and 25% of women due 
child support receive absolutely nothing! Court mandates and 
current enforcement measures are not enough. It is time to take 
direct action against dead-beat dads. 

There is only one reason that Sandra Menendez -Green of Cook 
County, Illinois and her four-year old son Joshua, were forced to 
resort to welfare after finding themselves homeless and helpless 
because her son's father has not paid his ordered child support. 
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There Is only one reason that Toni Mazanec of Kane County, 
Illinois has had to rely on her own father for the roof over her 
head while she pursues her six-year old son's father for over 
$13,000 In unpaid child support. 

That one reason is that dead-beat dads have been allowed to 
get away with not fulfilling their responsibility to their 
children. There should be NO reason for any father to fail to 
support his child. 

In 1993, the federal government spent $1.5 billion, with 
state governments spending an additional $700 million, in child 
support enforcement efforts. Despite this massive investment, 
states collected only $8.9 billion of the approximately $16 
billion outstanding child support payments owed by dead-beat 
dads. This is by any measure an abysmal result. 

Fathers must live up to their financial responsibility for 
their underage children, and if they won't do it willingly, then 
we must find a way to make them do it! 

I am proud to be a co-sponsor of H.R. 104, the "Subsidy 
Termination for Overdue Payments Act of 1995." I strongly 
support Rep. Bilirakis' common sense proposal. It is only right 
to withhold federal assistance from any dead-beat dad until he 
has met his child support commitments. 

I see no reason for the federal government to continue 
supporting a dead-beat dad that refuses to live up to his 
obligation to see that his children receive his moral as well as 
financial support. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


o 



